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BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  bulletin  is  a  revision  of  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  1914, 
No.  39,  Education  for  the  Home,  by  Dr.  Benjamin  R.  Andrews,  with 
the  addition  of  books  published  since  that  date.  The  bibliography 
has  been  made  as  exhaustive  as  limitations  of  time  and  facilities  per- 
mit It  is  not  offered  as  a  suggestive  home  economics  library  for 
schools.  Such  a  library  should  be  chosen  with  careful  consideration 
of  the  special  needs  of  the  school,  and  in  most  cases  need  not  be  all 
inclusive. 

Annotations  have  been  presented  in  only  a  few  cases- where  the 
title  of  the  book  does  not  fully  reveal  the  nature  of  the  contents.  For 
most  of  the  annotations  acknowledgement  is  made  to  the  library 
bulletin  of  the  State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman,  Wash.  In 
every  case  possible  the  date  of  publication  is  given,  for  it  is  felt  that 
the  value  of  some  of  the  books,  particularly  those  of  scientific  nature, 
rests  in  large  part  upon  their  being  of  recent  date.  So  far  as  pos- 
sible the  prices  given  are.  the  latest  listed.  Some  of  the  books  in- 
cluded in  the  lists  are  now  out  of  print,  but  the  student  of  home 
economics  who  desires  to  study  these  older  books  may  find  them  in 
the  larger  libraries. 

For  the  convenience  of  students  the  bibliography  has  been  classi- 
fied into  general  groups.  A  great  number  of  the  books  might  be 
classified  under  several  topics  but  it  has  been  thought  best  not  to  ex- 
pand the  text  needlessly  by  repeating  titles.  For  example,  many  of 
the  books  that  treat  of  woman  in  her  social  and  economic  relations 
help  to  throw  light  on  the  history  of  the  home  economics  movement. 
The  student  who  makes  intelligence  use  of  the  bibliography  will  bear 
ihis  in  mind  and  look  under  all  closely  related  topics  for  the  helps 
needed. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

I.  BibUographies. 

II.  Bulletins: 

1.  State  extension  departments  and  school& 

2.  Miscellaneous. 

III.  Syllabuses  and  circulars.  (Stat#  and  city  departments  of  education, 
associations  and  schools.) 

IV.  Charts  for  reference  stud/. 

V.  Periodicals. 
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VI.  Teaching: 

L  History  of  the  movement. 

A.  General. 


2.  Methods  of  teaching. 


B.  Special:  1.  Ck>rrespondence  schools; 
2.  Kitchen  gardens;  3.  Rural  schools; 
4.  Vocational  mathematics  for  girls.. 

VII.  Clothing  and  textiles: 

1.  Ck)stume  design. 

2.  Dressmaking. 
8.  Dyeing. 

4.  Embroidery,  knitting,  etc. 

5.  Hygiene  of  clothing. 

6.  Millinery. 

7.  Textbooks  In  sewing. 

8.  Textiles: 

(a)  Chemistry. 

(b)  Industries. 

(c)  Manufacture  and  sale. 

(d)  Mills — Condition  of  workers. 

VIII.  The  family: 

1.  The  child. 

2.  Organization  of  the  family* 
8.  The  home : 

(a)  General  literature, 
(h)  Economic  problems. 

(c)  Motherhood. 

(d)  Recreation  in  the  home. 

(e)  Social  problems. 

4.  Women. 

5.  Women  In  Industry. 

IX.  Foods  and  cooking: 

1.  Cook  books. 

2.  ITood  conservation. 

3.  Food  preservation. 

4.  Food  study. 

5.  Infant  feeding. 

6.  Institutional  feeding. 

7.  Invalid  cookery. 

8.  Rural  school  lunches. 

9.  School  feeding. 

10.  Textbooks  in  cooking  and  home  making. 

X.  The  house  and  household  activities: 

1.  Administration.     (<S^ee  Management  of  the  house.) 

2.  Care  of  the  house.     {See  Management  of  the  house.) 

3.  Construction  of  the  house. 

4.  Domestic  service.     (See  also  Women  in  industry.) 

5.  Furnishings  for  the  home. 

6.  Home  nursing. 

7.  Household  accounts. 

8.  Housewifery.     {See  Manag^ent  of  the  house.) 

9.  Laundry  work. 

10.  Management  of  the  house. 

11.  Marketing. 
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X.  The  house  and  housdiold  activltieft~Ck>ntinaed. 

12.  Sanitation. 

IS.  Table  service  and  table  etiquette. 

14.  Textbooks  in  home  making. 

XI.  Sciences  related  to  home  economics: 

1.  Bacteriology. 

2.  Chemistry. 

8.  Hygiene  and  physiology. 

4.  Nutrition  and  dietetics. 

5.  Physics. 

6.  Physiological  chemistry. 


L  BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 

[Bibliographies  of  home  economics  books  have  been  prepared  by  many  public 
libraries,  school  libraries,  home  economics  students,  home  economics  associa- 
tions, and  other  organizations.  The  bibliographies  herein  listed  represent  those 
which  have  been  received  at  the  bureau.  Each  bibliography  offers  individual 
features  in  dassiflcation  or  annotations  that  may  be  of  interest  to  the  student 
Bibliographies  of  value  may  also  be  found  in  many  reference  and  textbooks 
at  the  ends  of  the  chapters  or  in  the  appendices.} 

Boston.     Public  library.    List  of  books  on  domestic  science  in  the  public  library 
of  the  city  of  Boston.    Boston,  Public  library,  1911.    78  p. 


A  selected  list  of  books  on  domestic  production  and  preserva- 
tion of  foods.    1917.    14  p. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  public  library.    Doing  your  bit  at  home.    Some  library  books 
that  will  help  you.    December,  1917. 

Chicago,  m.     Public  library.     Bibliography :  "  The  high  cost  of  living."    /»- 
eluded  in  Book  bulletin,  March,  1917. 


Books  on  domestic  economy.    Chicago,  1906. 

Books  on  domestic  economy  added,  1911-15.    p.  248-48. 


1916.  p.  51-53. 

1917.  p.  46-47. 


Columbia  university.  Teachers  college.  School  of  household  arts.  Anno- 
tated list  of  books  relating  to  household  arts.  New  York,  Teachers  college, 
publication  bureau,  1910.  (Technical  education,  Series  A,  no.  2.)  15 
cents. 

New  edition  brought  out  in  1914  (Technical  education  bulletin,  no.  25),  26  cents. 
A  revlQQd  edition  was  published  in  1916. 

Cumulative  book  index.    Published  monthly  except  February,  August,  and  De- 

•  cember,  by  the  H.  W.  Wilson  co..  958-tJ4  University  ave.,  New  York  city. 
See  Home  economics  and  other  subjects. 

Illinois.  ITniTersity  of  Illinois,  Urbana.  High  school  libraries.  Based  on 
recommendations  made  to  the  High  school  conference.  Domestic  economy. 
(Bulletin  no.  38,  1917.) 

Iowa.  Iowa  state  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.  Agricultural 
extension  department,  Ames.  [Valuable  books  and  bulletins  on  home  eco- 
nomic&]     (Home  economics  circular  no.  6,  1916-17.) 
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Journal  of  home  economics,  1211  Cathedral  street,  Baltimore,  Md.  Blbtiog- 
raphy  of  current  home  economics  literature,  1909  to  date.  Each  issua 
Journal  of  home  economics. 

Langworthy,  Charles  F.  State  and  municipal  documents  as  sources  of  infor- 
mation for  institution  managers  and  other  students  of  home  economics. 
Journal  of  home  economics,  February,  1912.    Reprint,  10  cents.  , 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Public  library.  Selected  list  of  books  on  home  economics, 
1914. 

Contains  some  annotations.  ^ 

Nims,  Marion  B.  Women  in  the  war.  A  bibliography.  Washington,  D.  O., 
News  department  of  the  Wom^^n's  committee,  Council  of  national  defense, 
1918.    77  p. 

Oregon.  Library  commission.  (State  house,  Salem,  Oreg.)  Domestic  econ- 
omy; Home  life.    Rev.  ed.     (Subject  list  no.  2,  January,  1913.) 

Publishers'  weekly.  Classified  bibliographies  of  recently  published  books. 
Household  economics.  In  occasional  numbers.  Publishers'  weekly,  241 
West  37  street,  New  York  city. 

Header's  guide  to  periodical  literature.     Published  monthly  by  the  H.  W. 

Wilson  CO.,  958-964  University  ave.,  New  York  city.    1910  to  date.    Monthly. 
fie0  Domestic  science,  Home  economics,  etc 

Shaw,  Robert  Kendall.    Bibliography  of  domestic  economy,  in  EkigUsh.  Albany, 

N.  Y.,  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  1901.     (31)-170  p.     (New 

York  state  library.    Bulletin  52,  January,  1901.) 
Covers  literature  of  1850-99,  inclusive. 

Stout  institute.  Outlines  of  home  and  social  economics.  Bulletins.  No.  1, 
March,  1914:  The  ethics  of  family  life;  Disintegration  of  the  modern 
family;  Education  for  parenthood;  The  domestic  service  problem.  No.  2, 
June,  1914:  Women  in  modern  industry;  Women  in  social  service. 

United  States.  Department  of  Agrriculture.  Division  of  publications. 
Farmers'  bulletins.    Current  list  of  numbers  available  free. 

List  of  publications  issued  since  July  1,  1918.     Revised  to  December  81,  1910. 
Bw  also  United  States,  Superintendent  of  documents,  Government  printing  office, 
Washington.  D.  C.     Price  lists. 


-    Department  of  the  interior.     Bureau  of  education.    Bibliography   of 

education  in  agriculture  and  home  economics.     Washington,  Government 
printing  office,  1912.    62  p.     (Bulletin,  1912,  no.  10.) 

Bibliography   of   school   lunches.     Compiled   by    Lucy 

Condell.     Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1917.     (Circular.)     5 
cents. 


Education  for  the  home.    Washington,  Ck>vemment  print- 
ing office,  1914.     (Bulletin,  1914,  no.  39.)    10  cents. 

List  of  references  on  education  for  the  home. 
Guide  to  United  States  government  publications.    Wash- 


ington, Government  printing  office,  1918.     (Bulletin,  1918,  no.  2.)    20  cents. 

Library  books  for  high  schools.     Washington,  Govern- 
ment printing  office,  1917.     (Bulletin,  1917,  no.  41.)     15  cents. 


Monthly   record  of  current  educational  publications. 


Washington,  Government  printiflg  office,  1914. 
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United  States.     Department  of  the  interior.     Bnreau  of  education.     Refer- 
ences on  home  economics.     (Library  leaflet,  May,  1914.) 

Pood  administration.     Food  conservation  bibliography.     References 


and  sources  of  information  on  production,  statistics,  distribution,  conserva- 
tion, and  methods  of  control  of  food  supplies.    February,  1918. 

—    Library  of  confess.    Division  of  bibliography.    List  of  references  on 


the  conservation,  production,  and  economic  use  of  foods.     Mimeographed. 
Sent  free  to  libraries  on  application.    1917. 


The  United  States  at  war.    Organization  and  literature. 

Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1917.    115  p.    10  cents. 

Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Price  list,  11 — Foods  and  cooking.  Price  list,  16 — Farmers* 
Bulletins.  Price  list,  40 — Chemistry  of  foods  and  drugs.  Price  list,  68^ 
Farm  management. 

Washington.  State  college  of  Washing^ton.  Home  economics.  A  bibliography 
for  high  schools  prepared  by  the  Department  of  home  economics  of  tho 
State  college  of  Washington.  Pullman,  Wash.,  Published  by  the  State  col- 
lege of  Washington,  1913.    23  p. 


Bibliography  of  the  economics  of  textiles  and  clothing.  Pull- 
man, Wash.,  1918.  (Library  bulletin  no.  6.  Home  economics  series  no.  3.) 
44  p.    25  cents.    $10  per  hundred. 


Food  economy  for  the  housewife.    Pullman,  Wash.,  1917.    34  p. 

(Library  bulletin  no.  3.  Home  economics  series  no.  1.)  25  cents.  Second 
edition,  1918,  59  p.  (Library  bulletin  nd.  5.  Home  economics  series  no.  2.) 
25  cents. 

IL  BULLETINS. 

[It  is  impossible  to  present  a  complete  list  of  the  bulletins  that  have  been 
published  on  home  economics  subjects  by  State  extension  departments,  State 
schools,  and  by  miscellaneous  organizations.  However,  a  partial  list  gives  some 
conception  of  bow  extensive  is  the  available  information  in  this  form..  State 
publications  are  usually  free  to  every  one  in  the  State.  Every  student  should 
have  her  name  placed  on  the  home  economics  mailing  list  of  the  institutions  in 
her  own  State  and  keep  complete  flies  of  all  publications  that  may  be  of  value  to 
her  in  her  teaching.] 

1.  STATE  EXTENSION  DEPARTMENTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Alabama.     Tuskegee  normal  and  industrial  institute,  Tuskegee.     Canning 
and  preserving  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  home.    By  G^eorge  W.  Carver. 


Carver. 


The  pickling  and  curing  of  meat  in  hot  weather.    Carver. 
Some  possibilities  of  the  cowpea  in  Macon  county,  Alabam:i. 

White  and  color  washing  with  native  clays  from  Macon  county, 

Alabama.    Carver. 

Arkansas.     State  agricultural  school,  Monticello.    Breads.    Monthly  bulle- 
tin, March,  19ia 
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California.     TTniversity  of  California,  Berkeley.     Home  and  farm  canninir- 
( Circular  no.  158,  1917.) 


Home  economics  recipes.    By  Mary  B.  Vail.     (Syllabus  series 


no.  85,  1912.)     25  cents. 


■  The  household  as  an  ecouomic  agent ;  record  sheets  for  the  cost 

of  living.    Revised,  1912.     (Syllabus  series  no.  10.)    85  cents. 

Colorado.     Agrricultural  college,  Fort  Collins.     Domestic  water  supply.    By 
U.  M.  Cone. 


Household  arts  and  agriculture  for  the  rural  schooL 
Extension  service.    Girls*  cooking  club  household  exhibits  at 


fairs.    1917. 

Girls'  liewing  club,  1st  year,  2d  year.    1916. 


Meats  and  meat  cookery.    Home  curing  of  meats  and 


their  preparation.    1917. 

Connecticut.  Agricultural  experiment  station.  New  Haven.  Economy  In 
feeding  the  family:  1.  Some  essential  facts  regarding  nutrition.  1917. 
(Bulletin  196.)  2.  The  cereal  breakfast  foods.  1917.  (Bulletin  197.) 
3.  Food  oils  and  fbts.    1918.  (Bulletin  201.) 

Delaware.  Delaware  college,  Newark.  Division  of  agricultural  extension. 
Food  values  of  apples  and  com.    1915. 

Idaho.  University  of  Idaho.  Agricultural  extension  department  Home 
economics  division.     Rural  school  lunches.    1918-1914. 


« Department  of  home  economics.    1.  In  cooperation  with  the 

'State  department  of  public  instruction,  publishes  the  following  bulletins 
for  the  boys*  and  girls'  clubs  of  the  State:    Bread  contest  clubs.  Sewing, 
Rural  school  lunch. 
2.  Lessons  for  movable  schools.     (Extension  bulletin  No.  4.) 

Illinois.    University  of  lUinois,  Urbana.    Department  of  household  science. 
Cooking  of  carp.  Chocolate  and  cocoa.    By  Nellie  EL  €k>ldthwaite. 


Isabel  Bevier. 


Meat.    By  Luclle  Wheeler. 

The  planning  of  meals.    By  Isabel  Bevier. 

Principles  of  jelly  making.    By  Nellie  B.  Goldthwalte. 

Some  points  in  choosing  textiles.    By  Charlotte  Gibbs. 

Some  points  in  the  making  and  judging  of  bread.    By 

Some  points  to  be   considered   in   the   planning  of    a 


national  diet.    By  Susannah  Usher. 


Syllabus  of  domestic  science  and  domestic  art  for  the 


high  schools  of  Illinois. 


War  time  suggestions  for  home  economics.    Exhibits 


at  county  and  community  fairs.     (Education  circular  no.  26.) 
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Indiana.  Purdae  imiverslty,  La  Payette.  A^ricultaral  extension  depart- 
ment. I.  Bulletin  of  university:  Helps  for  teachers  in  agriculture  and 
domestic  science  Nob.  1,  8,  5,  7. 

II.  Bulletins  of  Department  of  agricultural  extension:  Agricultural  and 
industrial  work  In  the  schools  of  Hamilton  county ;  Domestic  science  in  the 
high  scliool ;  Domestic  science  in  rural  communities ;  Some  points  in  bread 
making ;  Helps  for  club  members — ^girls'  sewing  clubs. 

New  uses  for  old  clothing. 

Textiles :    Problems  in  buying,  cleaning  and  dyeing. 

Iowa.  State  college  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  Ames.  I.  Short 
coui-se  class  notes:  No.  1.  Demonstration — ^bread  lessons.  No.  2.  Demon- 
stration—  meats.  No.  3  Demonstration — vegetables.  No.  4,  Demonstra- 
tion— eggs  and  milk.  No.  6.  Demonstration — cereals  and  other  starchy 
foods.  No.  6.  Home  nursing.  No.  7.  Personal  hygiene.  No.  8.  Demonstra- 
tion— practical  dietetics.  No.  8.  Home  management.  No.  9.  Vegetables.  No. 
10.  Caloric  value  of  foods — nutrition.  No.  11.  Ompany  supper.  No.  12. 
Demostration — soups  and  serving.  No.  13.  Demonstration — cake.  No.  14. 
Salads.  No.  15.  Public  and  home  sanitation.  No.  16.  Demonstration — po- 
tatoes. No.  17.  Demonstration — desserts.  No.  19.  Entrees.  No.  20.  Every- 
day meat  dishes.  No.  21.  Beverages.  No.  22.  The  care  of  children.  No.  23. 
Fruit. 

II.  Home  economics  cirqilars :  No.  1.  Planning  and  serving  meals.  No. 
2.  Textiles.  No.  3.  List  of  valuable  books  and  bulletins  for  home  economics. 
No.  4.    Suggestions  for  household  exhibits. 


Agricultural  extension  department.  Junior  circulars.  Gar- 
ment making  club.  Part  I.  Preparatory  work.  Part  II.  Iowa  boys'  and 
girls'  clubs. 

Kansas.  State  agricultural  college.  Meals  for  harvest  time.  (Home  eco- 
nomics bulletin  no.  1.) 

Steam  pressure  for  home  cooking.     (Home  economics  bulletin 

no.  2.) 

State  council  of  defense.     Use  of  wheat-saving  cereal&     (Circular  9.) 

One-dish  meals.     (Circular  10.) 


Maine.     University  of  Maine,  Orono.    Ag^cultural  extension  service.    Vege- 
table storage  on  the  farm.     (EiXtension  bulletin  No.  120,  August,  1918.) 

Department  of  domestic  science.     Care  of  food  in  the  homo. 

By  Dorothea  Bacon.  ^ 


Classified  bibliography  of  home  economics. 

Home  furnishing  and  decoration.    By  Lillian  Randall. 


Extension  department.     The  scope  and  nature  of  domestic 

.science  as  taught  in  the  university.    1912. 

^ Classified  bibliography  of  home  economics.    1913. 

Notes  on  house  furnishing.    1914. 


A  plan  for  the  developmnt  of  home  economics  along  the 


line  of  practical  education.    1914. 

The  housekeeper's  problems.    1915. 

The  nutritive  value  of  food.    1916. 
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Massachusetts.     Agricultural  collefire,  Amherst.     Massachusetts  boys*  and 

girls*  home  economics  clubs,  p.  40.     (Primer  of  instruction.    1914.) 
.  Some  ^ood  books  for  farm  women.    (Library  leaflet  no.  5.) 

Extension  service.  Bulletins  for  farm  women:  1.  Announce- 
ment and  list  of  available  literature  on  home  economics.  2.  Canning  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.    3.  Cur  daily  food. 

Canning    and    preserving    fruits.     (Ehctension    circular 


no.  78.) 


bulletin  no.  24.) 


The  home  manufacture  of  fruit  products.     (Extension 
Marketing    cabbage    through    sauerkraut.      (Extension 


circular  no.  62.) 


Use  of  beans.     (Extension  circular  no.  67.) 

Uses  of  milk.     (Extension  circular  no.  72.) 

Ways  of  using  vegetables.     (Extension  circular  No.  71.) 

I^ichigan.      Agricultural  college.      Extension  division   (Home  economics). 
Conservation  of  food  by  substitution  with  suggestive  menus. 

Meat    substitutes    with    suggestions    for    reducing    the 

amounts  of  meat  used. 

■ Methods  of  cooking  potatoes.    War  breads. 

Extension  course  notes:    12.  Milk;  13.  Eggs;  14.  Market 


classes  and  grades  of  meat;  15.  Vegetable  foods;  16.  Rules  for  planning 
the  family  dietary ;  17.  Breads  for  war  time. 

Minnesota.  University  of  Minnesota.  University  farm.  Domestic  science 
in  rural  schools.    1911.     (Extension  bulletin  no.  19.) 

Missouri.  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia.  College  of  agriculture  (agri- 
cultural extension  service).  Canning  by  the  one-period  cold  pack  method. 
1918.     (Circular  52.) 

■ Drying  fruits  and  vegetables.    1917.     (Circular  23.) 

, How  to  select  and  store  household  linens.  1918.  (Cir- 
cular 44.) 

Pickles  and  relishes.    1917.     (Circular  35.) 

Principles  of  sewing.    1917.     (Circular  41.) 

^ar  breads.    1917.     ( Circular  25. ) 


Department  of  home  economics.    The  feeding  of  the  baby. 

(Bulletin,  vol.  18,  no.  9.    Extension  series  no.  24.) 

The  feeding  of  children.     (Bulletin,  vol.  18,  no.  8.    Ex- 
tension series  no.  23.) 

See  aUo  Bulletins  published  in  conjunction  with  State  board  of  agriculture : 
The  model  kitchen ;  Candy  making :  Exhibit  work  in  home  economics-classiflcations 
and  score  cards ;  Annual  reports  of  Missouri  home  makers'  conference. 

Bulletin  in  conjunction  with  Extension  department  of  university :  Projected  for 
1914. 


—    Engineering    experiment    station.      Acetylene    for.  lighting 

country  homes.    By  J.  D.  Bowles. 

Artesian  water  in  Missouri.    By  A.  W.  McCoy. 

Economics  of  rural  distribution  of  electric  power.    By 


I..  E.  Hildebrand. 

Sanitation  and  sewage  disposal  for  country  homes.    By 

William  C.  Davidson. 

The  use  of  metal  conduction  to  protect  buildings  from 


li^'htulng.    By  E.  W.  Kellogg. 

Water  supply  for  counti:y  homes.    By  Karl  A.  McVey. 
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Nebraska.     Department  of  public  instructioiiy  Idneoln.     Course  In  cookery. 

(Bulletin  no.  11.) 
A  course  of  study  for  home  economics  clubs. — (Bulletin  no.  15.) 

Directions  for  sewing.    Bedpes  for  cooUng.     (Bulletins  nos.  16 

&  IT.  ) 

"  Food :  a  factor  in  the  home.     (BnUetain  no.  28.) 

Plans  for  boys'  and  girls*  dubs.     (Bulletin  no.  12.) 

Something  about  sewing.     (Bulletin  no.  10.) 

— _  Drying  fruits  and  vegetables.     (Emergency  bulletin  no.  13.) 


New  Hampshire.    New  Hampshire  college.     Extension  service.     Food  emer* 

gency  demonstrations:  Lesson  I.  Fats.    Lesson  II.  War  breads.    Lesson  V. 

.  Milk  and  Its  products.    Lesson  VI.  What  to  eat  in  war  time.    Lesson  VII. 

War  time,  menus.    Lesson  VIII.  Child   feeding.    Lesson   IX.   Wheatless 

recipes. 

V 

New  Mexico.  College  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.  Extension  circular* 
no.  35.  Olrls*  sewing  dub  lessons:  No.  37.  Salads.  No.  88.  Pinto  bean. 
No.  39.  Meat  saving.  No.  40.  Soups.  No.  41.  Sugar  saving.  No.  ^.  The 
potato.    No.  43.  A  whole  dinner  in  one  dish.     No.  45.  The  school  lunch. 

New  Tork.  Buffalo  state  normal  school.  Conservation — ^your  bit  and  how  to 
do  it    Save  a  yard  of  cloth  and  win  a  yard  of  trench. 

Mayor  Mitchel's  committee  on  food  supply.    Substitutes  for  meat. 

Hints  to  housewives.     (March,  1915.)     10  cents. 

How  to  use  left-overs.     (March,  1915.) 

Information  about  fish  and  how  to  use  them.     (March,  1915.) 

Preparation  of  vegetables  for  the  table.     (February,  1915.) 

What  the  purchasing  public  should  know.     (November,  1914.) 


—  State  college  of  agriculture,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca.  Depart- 
ment of  home  economics.  I.  Cornell  reading  course  for  farmers'  wives: 
A  series  of  28  bulletins  were  Issued,  beginning  with  "Saving  steps'*  in 
1900,  and  Including  among  others  the  following  titles:  Home  decorating, 
Ilouskeeplng,  Beading,  Insect  pests.  Home  sanitation,  Canning  and  pre- 
Si-rvlng,  Household  equipment,  and  Human  nutrition.  This  series  is  now 
out  of  print,  and  several  have  been  rewritten  for  the  new  series  below 
which  began  In  October,  1911: 

No.  43.  The  box  luncheon.  By  Clara  W.  Browning.  No.  45.  Choosing 
of  textiles.  By  Bertha  B.  Titsworth.  No.  47.  A  canning  business  for  the 
farm  home.  By  Clarabel  Nye  and  Bessie  E.  Austin.  No.  49.  Household 
insects  and  how  to  control  them.  By  Glenn  W.  Herrick.  No.  51.  A  story 
of  certain  table  furnishings.  By  Clara  W.  Browning  and  Edith  J.  Munsell. 
No.  53.  The  Christmas  festival.  By  Bertha  Betts.  No.  55.  Rice  and  rice 
cookery.  By  Miriam  Birdseye.  No.  57.  A  syllabus  of  lessons  for  extension 
schools  in  home  economics.  By  Miriam  Birdseye.  No.  59.  Sewage  disposal 
for  country  homes.  By  Howard  W.  Riley.  No.  61.  Attic  dust  and  treasures. 
By  Blanche  E.  Hazard.  No.  63.  The  young  woman  on  the  farm.  By 
Martha  Foote  Crow.  No.  65.  Farmhouse  amusements  for  boys  and  girls. 
By  Blanche  E.  Hazard.  No.  67.  Canning  clubs  in  New  York  state:  organ- 
izing. No.  69.  Canning  clubs  In  New  York  state:  methods  in  canning. 
No.  71.  Canning  clubs  in  New  York  state:  equipment  No.  73.  Cake-mak- 
ing, Part  L    No.  75.  Cake-making,  Part  II. 

II.  The  CJornell  reading  course  for  the  farm  home:  (1)  The  care  and 
feeding  of  children.  Part  II.  By  Flora  Rose.     (5)  Household  decoration. 
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By  Helen  Blnkerd  Young.  (7)  Household  furnishing  By  Helen  Binkerd 
Young.  (9)  Reading  in  the  farm  home.  By  Martha  Van  Rensselaer  and 
Caroline  Webster.  (11)  The  laundry.  By  Flora  Rose.  (18)  Cornell 
study  clubs.  By  Martha  Van  Rensselaer  and  othert,  (15)  Principles  of 
jelly-making.  By  N.  B.  Goldthwaite.  (17)  The  preservation  of  food  in 
the  home,  Part  I.  By  Flora  Rose.  (19)  The  preservation  of  food  in  the 
home,  Part  II.  By  Flora  Rose.  (21)  The  preservation  of  food  in  the 
home,  Part  III.  By  Flora  Rose  and  others.  (23)  Methods  of  cleaning. 
By  Mary  Urie  Watson.  (25)  Saving  strength.  By  Emily  M.  Bishop  and 
Martha  Van  Rensselaer.  (83)  Vegetable-gardening.  By  Albert  E.  Wilkin- 
son. (85)  The  flower  garden.  By  Albert  A.  Wilkinson.  (89)  The  farm- 
house. By  Helen  Binkerd  Young.  (41)  Rules  for  planning  the  family 
dietary.    By  Flora  Rose. 

New  York.  State  college  of  agrriculture,  Cornell  XTniverslty,  Ithaca.  De- 
partment of  home  economics.  Food  series  lesson  121.  Sugar-saving  des- 
serts and  confections. 


Lesson  122.    How  to  use  the  apple  crop. 

Rural  life  series  lesson  120.    Civic  duties  of  women. 


North  Carolina.  State  board  of  education.  Manual  for  the  teaching  of  agri- 
culture, home  economics,  and  manual  training.  (Agricultural  bulletins,  1, 
6th  grade;  2,  7th  grade.) 

State  college  of  agrriculture  and  engineering,  Raleigh.    Agrricultural 

es  tension  service.     Plans  for  community  club  work  in  the  study  of  foods 
and  household  conveniences.    1916.     (Extension  circular  no.  7.) 

— Drying    of    fruits    and    vegetables    for    home    ccnisumption. 


1917.     (Extension  bulletin  no.  50.) 

ITorth  Dakota.  Agricultural  college.  Agricultural  college  station.  Home 
economics,  bread  making,  salad  making,  and  candy  making.  (0>llege  ex- 
tension department    Bulletin,  vol.  6,  no.  8.) 

Preservation  of  food  in  the  home.     (Agricultural  extension 


bulletin  no.  8.) 

Preservation  of  meat     (Agricultural  extension  bulletin  no.  12. ) 

—         '       The  rural  hot  lunch.     (Agricultural  bulletin  no.  4.) 

Wheat  saving  recipes.     (Dept.  of  agriculture  experiment  sta- 


tion.    Food  bulletin,  vol.  5,  no.  5.) 

Ohio.     Agricultural  college.     Extension  service.    Home  econmnics  outline  for 
teaching  food  conservation.     (Bulletin,  1917-18,  no.  14.) 

Meat  and  meat  substitutes.     (Bulletin,  1914,  no.  4.) 

Meat  substitutes.     (Bulletin,  1917-18,  no.  S,) 

Outline  of  home  economics  for  club  study.     (Bulletin, 

1915.) 


Planning  of  meala     (Bulletin,  1916-17,  no.  8.) 

Preservation  of  food.     (Bulletin,  1918-19,  no.  19.) 

Saving  wheat.     (Bulletin,  1917-18,  no.  9.) 

School  lunches :    Lesson  1.  Milk.    Lesson   2.    Creamed 

soups.    Lessons  8  and  4.  Starch.    Lesson  5.  Starchy  foods— potatoes.    Les- 
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■on  0.  Starchy  foods— rice.  Lesson  7.  Vegetables.  Lesson  8.  Fruit  Les- 
son 9  Sugar.  Lesson  1(K  Meat  substitutes.  Lesson  11.  Meat  substitutes. 
Lesson  12.  Salads  and  salad  dressing.  Lesson  13.  Meat  substitutes — 
cheese.  Lesson  14.  Meat  extenders.  Lesson  16.  Creamed  meats.  Lesson 
16.  Tough  meats.  Lessons  17  and  18.  Flour  and  flour  mixtures  Lesson 
.  10.  Suggestions  for  the  lunch  box.  Lesson  20.  Suggestions  for  planning 
and  serving  a  luncheon.     (Bulletin,  1917-18,  no.  17.) 

Ohio.     Agrrlcultural  colleire.     Extension  service.     Supplement  to  the  series 
of  20  lessons  for  rural  schoola.    (Bulletin,  1918-19,  no.  3.) 

Serving  of  meala     (Bulletin,  1917-18,  no.  2.) 

: —    Serving.     (Bulletin,  1916-17,  no.  9.) 

Suggested    plans    for    serving    lunches    In    centralized 

schools  of  Ohio.     (Bulletin,  1917-18,  no.  5.) 


Teaching  of  home  economics  In  rural  schools  in  con- 
nection with  school  lunches.     (Bulletin,  1917-18,  no.  16.) 

—    State  university,  Columbus.    The  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables; 


Fruit  and  vegetable 'canning ;  Jellies,  Jams,  preserves  and  pickles;  Bread 
iMd  bread  making;  Sanitation.     (Home  makers'  reading  course,  1910-11.) 

—    Meats,  cereals,  and  kitchens.     (Home  makers*  reading  course, 


1912.) 

Oklahoma.  Agricultural  and  mechanical  college,  Stillwater.  Sewing  fur 
girls  in  sewing  contest;  cooking;  home  canning,  for  girls  in  canning  con- 
test; plan  for  1914  scholarship  contests.  By  Henrietta  Kolshorn.  (Boys* 
and  girls'  agricultural  clubs.    Cooking  lessons,  4,  5,  6.) 

Oregon.  Agricultural  college,  Gorvallis.  Extension  service.  Evaporation 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  home.     (Extension  bulletin  296.) 

Emergency  first  aids.     (Extension  bulletin  208,  1917.) 

Food  for  the  family.     (Extension  bulletin  202.) 

Liberty  breads.     (Extension  bulletin  289.) 

Substitutes  for  meat.     (Extension  bulletin  216.) 

• Sugar  and  sugar  substitutes.     (Extension  bulletin  299.) 

__-^_-    Use  of  dried  fruits  and  vegetables.     (Extension  bulle- 
tin 218.) 
Wheatless  recipes.     (Extension  bulletin  293.) 


School  of  domestic  science  and  art.     Gamp  cookery.    By  Miss 

Smith  and  Miss  Milam,  Principles  of  bread  making.  By  Dean  Calvin. 
Principles  of  jelly  making.  By  Miss  Milam.  Principles  of  cake  making. 
By  Miss  Milam.  School  luncheons.  By  Dean  Calvin.  Department  recipes. 
By  Dean  Calvin. 

Pennsylvania  state  college.  School  of  agriculture  and  experiment  station. 
State  (College,  Penn.  Undergarment  making.  (Extension  circular  no.  75. 
November,  1918.) 

South  Carolina.    Wlnthrop  normal  and  industrial  school,  Bock  HllL     Home 

demonstration  course  for  women.    1916. 
Home  demonstration  work.    Four-year  sewing  course  for  girls' 

home  demonstration  dubs. 
A  plan  for  homekeepers'  clubs  in   South  Carolina.     (Homo^ 


keepers'  club  bulletin,  part  2.) 

—  — —    Women's  club  programs  In  home  economics. 
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Tennessee.     CoUegre  of  agiicalture  (TTniversity  ot  Tannesseey     BiTision  of 
extension.    A  budget  for  tJtie  business  woman.     (Publication  no.  66.) 

A  budget  for  the  ftounily.     (Publication  no.  66.) 

Beautifying  the  home  grounds.     (Publication  no.  32.) 

Domestic  science  course  of  study.     (Publication  no.  52.) 

Eating  the  right  food  at  the  right  time.     (Home  eco- 
nomics series  no.  18.) 

Good  light  bread.     (Home  economics  series  no.  7.) 

How  to  choose  woolens.    (Home  economics  series  no.  6.) 

' ^— Score  cards.     (Home  economics  series  no.  15.) 

Tuberculosis  can  be  cured;  start  now.    (Home  economics 


series  no.  12.) 


series  no.  11.) 


Typhoid  fever;  a  preTentahle  disease.    (Home  economics 

Use  meat  In  many  ways.    (Home  economics  series  no.  9.) 

What  to  do  to  keep  welL    (Home  economics  series  no.  8.) 

What  to  do  when  cleaning  house.     (Home  economics  series 

no.  4.) 

What  to  do  with  vegetables.     (Home  economics  series  no.  10.) 


Texas.    TJniversity  of  Texas,  Austin.    School  of  domestic  economy.    Cleanli- 
ness and  health.  By  Jessie  P.  Rich. 

Cooking  of  tough  meats. 

Food  for  children. 

Meats.    (Rural  series  no.  8.) 

The  potato.     (Rural  series  no.  1.) 

The  principles  of  menu  making.     1  and  2.     By  Anne 


Richardson. 


The  problem  of  the  school  lunch.    1  and  2.    By  Jessie 


P.  Rich. 


Seasonable  fruits.     (Rural  series  no.  2.) 

■ The  uses  of  foods  and  the  proper  balancing  of  the  diet. 

By  Jessie  P.  Rich. 

Utah.  TJtah  agricultural  college,  Zio^an.  Labor  saving  devices  in  the  house- 
hold.   By  Alice  Ravenhill. 

Washington.  Agricultural  experiment  station,  Pullman.  Butter  making  on 
the  farm.     (Bulletin  41.) 

Cleanliness  and  cold  as  applied  to  the  dairy.    (Bulletin  55.) 

How  to  make  bread  from  soft-wheat  flours.    (Bulletin  47.) 

Preserving  eggs.     (Bulletin  54.) 

Sewage  disposal  for  country  homea    (Extension  bulletin  no.  5.) 


West  Virfirinia.     College  of  agriculture,  Horgantown.     Extension  depart- 
ment.   Care  and  feeding  of  the  sick  in  the  home.    1915.    (Circular  7.) 

Food  for  the  family.    (Farm  bulletin.) 

Saving  time  and  strength  in  housekeeping.   1915.    (Circu- 
lar 8.) 

Simple  desserts.    1916.     (Circular  87.) 

. The  use  of  left-overs  in  cookery.    1916.    (Circular  40.) 
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IXTiscoBsln.    TTnlversity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison.    Agricultural  experiment 
station.     Sewage  disposal  for  country  homes.     (Oircular  of  information  34. ) 

Extension  service  of  the  college  of  agriculture.  *    Canning 

faults  and  vegetables     (Oircular  88.) 

Dry  surplus  fruits  and  vegetables.    (Circular  88.) 

Hints  on  what  to  eat  during  the  war.    (Circular  100.) 

How  to  cook  soy  beans.     (CJircular  79.) 

How  to  store  vegetables  for  winter  use.    (Circular  ©2.) 

How  to  use  barley.     ((Circular  80.) 

How  to  use  other  cereals     (Circular  105.) 

New  clothes  at  small  cost.    (Circular  01.) 

-^ Other  kinds  of  bread.    (Circular  89.) 

Other  ways  to  cook  potatoes.    (Circular  98.) 

Preserving  spring  eggs  for  winter  use.    (Circular  74.) 

What   shall  we  eat  on  wheatless  and   meatless  days. 


(Circular  106.) 

What  to  feed  children.     (Circular  09.) 


'Wyoming.  University  of  Wyoming  (Agricultural  college).  Division  of  ex- 
tension.   The  Wyoming  farm  bulletin.    Published  monthly. 

2.  mSCEIXANEOUS. 

Ajn.erican  association  for  study  and  prevention  of  infant  mortality,  Balti- 
more, Md.  The  common  cold.  (Leaflet  no.  2.)  40  cents  per  100,  postpaid ; 
$1.75  per  500,  postage  extra;  $8  per  1,(X)0,  postage  extra;  $2.75  per  1,000 
lots  of  5,000  or  more. 

Ainerican  home  economics  association,  Boland  Park  Branch,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Report  of  household  aid  committee.  An  experiment  in  domestic  service.  25 
cents. 

Papers  presented  at  administration  section  meeting,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y., 

June,  1912,  Including  reports  of  the  committees,  school  lunch,  laundry,  uni- 
form accounting  for  institutions;  papers  on  practice  field  for  students;  diet 
kitchais,  etc.    50  cents. 

Portrait  of  Ellen  H.  Richards.    10  cents,  $2,  $3,  $6,  $8. 


Journal  of  home  economics,  1211  Cathedral  street,  Baltimore,  Hd.  Reprints. 
10  cents  each  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Report  of  committee  on  personal  hygiene.     Bllen  H.  Richards,  1004. 

Report  of  teaching-section  conference,  1907. 

Btndy  of  teztHes.    Nellie  Crooks,  1908. 

Standardising  the  home.     J.  R.  Commons,  1910. 

A  review  of  recent  literature  on  domestic  art.    C.  F.  Langworthy,  1910. 

Relation  of  biological  chemistry  to  home  economics.    W.  J.  Gies,  1910. 

Courses  In  bacteriology  for  home  economics.     H.  W.  Conn,  1910. 

Teaching  bacteriology  to  mothers.     H.  W.  Hill,  1910. 

Aspects  of  economics  of  Importance  in  the  household.    David  Klnley,  1911. 

What  courses  in  sociology,  pure  and  applied,  should  be  included  In  college  de- 
partments of  household  science?  G.  B.  Howard.  Courses  in  sociology.  C  A.  Ell- 
wood,  1911. 

Household  service  as  a  labor  problem.     T.  M.  Rublnow,  1911. 

The  home  and  the  machine.    J.  Lebowitz,  1911. 

Control  of  insect  pests  In  institution.    B.  P.  Felt,  1911. 

XTniform  accounting  for  institutions.     W.  M.  Cole,  1912. 

State  and  municipal  documents  as  sources  of  information  on  home  economics. 
C.  F.  Langworthy,  1912. 

A  plea  for  the  Introduction  of  historical  courses  on  the  home  Into  higher  schools 
and  colleges  for  young  women.     Wlllystine  Goodsell,  1912. 

A  course  in  household  economics.    B.  R.  Andrews,  1918. 
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Tbe  visiting  housekeeper  (4  papers).  M.  Adelaide  Nutting,  Ellen  H«  Blcharda, 
•  Frances  Stern,  Emma  Winslow,  1915.     15  cents. 

Indoor  humidity.     I.  R.  IngersoU,  1915. 

Recent  contribution  to  the  foundations  of  dietetics.    Ruth  Wheeler,  1915. 

An  application  of  statistics  to  budget  making  for  lunch  rooms.  Roxana  H. 
Vivian,  1916. 

Standardization  of  temperatures  for  cooking  batters  and  doughs.  Louise  Stan- 
ley  and  May  Wallace,  1916. 

Public  health  in  the  past  and  in  the  future.     C.  B.  A.  Winslow,  1916. 

Recent  work  on  normal  adult  nutrition.     Katherlne  Blunt,  1916. 

The  highest  education  for  women.     Julia  Lathrop,  1916. 

Index  for  Journal,  vol.  8,  1916. 

The  teacher  and  community  wellbeing.     O.  H.  Yon  Tungeln,  1916. 

Part  time  education  in  household  arts.     Cleo  Murtland,  1917. 

The    new    dietetic    treatment    of    diabetes    melUtus.     Lenna    F.    Cooper,    1917. 

The  development  of  home  economics.     Isabel  Bevier,  1917. 

Recent  advances  in  our  knowledge  of  digestion  and  absorption.  Louise  Stanley, 
1917. 

College  residence  halls.    Edmund  J.  James,  1917. 

A  comparison  of  digestibility  of  starch  in  typical  batter  and  dough  mixtures. 
Amy  L  Daniels  and  Leola  Strieker,  1917. 

Report  of  the  committee  on  correlation  of  chemistry  and  home  economics  In 
high  schools,  1917. 

Practice  houses  for  students  in  home  economics.     Isabel  Ely  Lord,  1917. 

A  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  preparation  and  use  of  caramel.  Q.  P.  Plaisance 
and  Helen  Monsch.  1917. 

Equipping  a  diet  kitchen.     Ruth  McNary  Smith,  1917. 

Some  administrative  problems  in  home  economics  in  the  public  schools.  Hen- 
rietta Calvin,  1917. 

The  school  lunch  as  a  project  in  teaching  cookery  in  the  elementary  schools. 
Essie  Heyle,  1917. 

Losses  of  iron  in  cooking  vegetables.     Katherlne  Blunt  and  Florence  Otis,  1917. 

Club  programs  in  home  economics.     Helen  L.  Johnson,  1917. 

A  home  with  an  income.    Annette  Harvey,  1917. 

Old  methods  and  new  condtions   (drying  and  canning).     Jessie  Hurd,  1917. 

Tbe  college  course  in  home  economics.     Elisabeth  Jenkins,  1917. 

The  housewife  and  the  fish  problem.     Henry  B.  Ward,  1917. 

Why  the  large  calorie?     Frederick  A.  Osborn,  1917. 

Sanitary  surveys  of  institutions.     C.  B.  A.  Winslow,  1917. 

Studies  of  labor  problems  in  household  employment.     Henrietta  Roolofs,  1917. 

The  American  papaw  and  its  food  value.  C.  F.  Langworthy  and  A.  D.  Holmes. 
1917. 

The  home  guard.     Blora  Orr,  1917.     5  cents. 

Recent  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  food  preparation.  Louise  Stuiih\v, 
1917. 

Index  for  Journal,  vol.  9,  1917. 

Some  recent  magazine  articles  on  the  standard  of  living.  Lorlnda  Perry,  1018. 
20  cents. 

Increase  in  living  costs.     Helen  Coombs  and  Elizabeth  Bishop,   1918.   15  cvnts. 

A  cheap  homemade  soybean  meal  for  diabetics.  Lydla  Roberts  and  Elizabctl; 
Miller,  1918. 

Dietary  study   at  Vassar   College.     Annie  MacLeod   and  Mary  Qrlggs,   1918. 
Tbe  work  of  the  dietitian  in  the  Canadian  military  hospitals.    Violet  Ryley,  liMs. 

\  study  of  the  cost  of  living  of  working  class  families  in  Roxbury,  Mass.  Sara 
n.  Stites,  1918.     15  cents. 

What  to  teach  the  public  regarding  food  values.     F.  V.  McCollum,  1918. 

A  quick  method  of  calculating  food  value.     Caroline  L.  Hunt,  1918. 
Learning  the  lesson  of  food  conservation.     Sarah  L.  Arnold,   1918. 

Teaching   food   values.     C.    F.   Langworthy,    1919.     Utilization   of  some   nuts   ns 

food.     F.  A.  Cajori,  1918. 

A  consideration  of  the  canning  problem.    Elizabeth  Oennng,  1918. 

Home  project  work  in  vocational  home  economics  in  secondary  schools.  Maude  Q. 
Adams,  1918. 

Survey  of  agencies  for  the  Bale  of  cooked  food.     Helen  Atwater,  191S, 
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Sampton  normal  and  agricultural  Instltatey  Hampton,  Va.  Approved  meth- 
ods for  home  lamiderlng.    Vol.  6,  no.  11. 

Canning  and  preaerring.    Vol.  6,  no.  a 

■  Oommnnlty  clubs  for  women  and  girls,    VoL  6,  no.  8. 

Domestic  arts  at  Hampton  Institute.    Vol.  8,  no.  3. 

Home  makers'  dub.    Vol.  7,  no.  8. 

The  housefly  a  carrier  of  diseases.    VoL  6,  no.  3. 

Houseke^ing  and  cooking  lessons  for  rural  communities.     Vol.  ^ 

no.  9. 

Houseke^lng  and  sanitation  in  rural  schools.    VoL  6,  no.  2. 

Housekeeping  rules.    VoL  2,  no.  9. 

Practical  patriotic  recipe.    VoL  14,  no.  1. 

— '■ Rural  school  lunches.    VoL  7,  no.  9. 

Sewing  for  rural  schools.    VoL  7,  no.  7. 

These  publicationa  are  tree  in  lots  of  12  to  Sontbem  teacben ;  SO  cents  per  dosen 
to  otbers.    Single  copies,  B  cents. 

Sealth-education  league,  Boston,  Mass.  Booklets  for  social  service:  No.  1. 
Hints  for  health  in  hot  weather.  3  cents  each,  $2  per  hundred.  No.  2.  Milk. 
4  cents  each,  $3.25  per  hundred.  No.  3.  "  Colds "  and  their  prevention.  4 
cents  each,  $3.25  per  hundred.  No.  4.  Meat  and  drink.  4  cents  each,  $3.25 
per  hundred.  No.  5.  Healthful  homes.  6  cents  each.  $4  per  hundred.  No.  6. 
The  successful  woman.  4  cents  each,  $3.25  per  hundred.  No.  7.  The  boy  and 
the  cigarette.  5  cents  each,  $4  per  hundred.  No.  8.  The  care  of  little  chil- 
dren. 5  cents  each.  $3.75  per  hundred.  The  plague  of  mosquitoes  and 
flies.  5  cents  each,  $5.25  per  hundred.  No.  11.  Tonics  and  stimulants.  3 
cents  each,  $2  per  hundred.  No.  12.  Emergencies.  10  cents  each,  $8  per 
hundred.  No.  13.  Microbes,  good  and  bad.  5  cents  each,  $4  per  hundred. 
No.  15.  The  efficient  worker.  5  cents  each,  $3.75  per  hundred.  No.  16. 
Sexual  hygiene.  5  cents  each,  $3.75  per  hundred.  No.  17.  Health  in  labor 
campa  4  cents  each,  $3  per  hundred.  No.  18.  Tuberculosis  (consumptiop\. 
6  cents  each,  $4.25  per  hundred.  No.  19.  When  to  call  the  physician.  4 
cents  each,  -$3.50  per  hundred.  No.  20.  Habits  of  health.  5  cents  each, 
$4.25  per  hundred.  No.  21.  Wastes  and  their  disposal.  6  cents  each,  $4.75 
per  hundred.  No.  22.  Typhoid  fever,  infection  and  prevention.  6  cents 
each,  $4  per  hundred.  No.  23.  The  observance  of  ^health  day  in  schools.  5 
cents  each.  $3.25  per  hundred.  No.  24.  Industrial  hygiene.  8  cents  each, 
$5.50  per  hundred.  No.  26.  Hygiene  of  exercise.  5  cents  each,  $3.75  per 
hundred.  No.  27.  Nerve-waste.  8  cents  each,  $5  per  hundred.  No.  28. 
Health  of  the  school  child.  6  cents  each,  $4  per  hundred.  No.  29.  Pros- 
pective motherhood.  8  cents  each,  $5  per  hundred.  No.  30.  Cancer.  5 
cents  each,  $4  per  hundred.  No.  31.  Rheumatism.  8  cents  each,  $5  per 
hundred.    No.  32.  Helpful  healtbgrams.    2  cents  each,  $1.50  per  hundred. 

McKeever's  home  training  bulletins.  (Address:  Prof.  William  McKeever, 
University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans.  Price  5  cents  each;  3  cents  in 
quantities. ) 

1.  The  cigarette  smoking  boy.  2.  Teaching  the  boy  to  save.  3.  Training 
the  girl  to  help  in  tbe  home.  4.  Assisting  the  boy  in  the  choice  of  a  voca- 
tion 5.  A  better  crop  of  boys  and  girls.  6.  Training  the  boy  to  work.  7. 
Teaching  the  girl  to  save.  8.  Instructing  the  young  In  regard  to  sex.  9. 
The  boy's  vacation  employment.    10.  Teaching  the  child  to  play. 

National  child  welfare  exhibition  committee,  200  5th  ave.,  New  Tork  city. 
L  Bulletins  (sample  set,  25  cents,  special  price  In  quantities) :    1.  The 
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history  of  the  child  welfare  exhibltiou  movement.  2.  Organization  of  a 
child  welfare  exhibit.  3.  The  cost  4.  The  construction.  5.  The  floor  plan. 
6.  Twelve  good  screens  and  why.  7.  Screen  plans  (for  use  In  preparing  wall 
exhibits).  8.  Screen  plans  as  filled  out  by  exhibitors.  9.  Publicity  commit- 
tee. 10.  Organization  of  explainers.  11.  The  program  (living  exhibits, 
entertainments,  motion  pictures,  etc.).  12.  After  the  child  welfare  exhibit 
what?    18.  Neighborhood  child  welfare  exhibits. 

II.  Exhibits  for  loan:  The  committee  loans  the  following  exhibit  sec- 
tions, at  $5  and  transportation  charges  per  section  with  reduced  prices  for 
larger  quanities:  Sex  education  and  hygiene;  Waste  humanity  (feeble- 
mindedness) ;  Children's  diseases  (2  sections);  Medical  inspection;  The 
school  building ;  Open  air  schools ;  Vocational  education ;  The  education  of 
the  immigrant;  The  dependent  child;  .Children's  institutions;  The  child's 
food;  Play;  Public  recreation;  Social  centers;  Boy  scouts  of  America; 
Camp  fire  girls;  Infant  mortality  and  care  of  babies  (8  units  from  Rus- 
sell Sage  foundation) ;  School  feeding  (2  units  from  American  home  eco- 
nomics association) ;  Psychological  clinic  of  University  of  Pennsylvania  (2 
units). 
New  York  dty.  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university.  Technical  educa- 
tion bulletins: 

No.  1.  Economic  function  of  women.    By  Edward  T.  Devine.    10  cents. 

No.  2.  Aiiuotated  list  of  books  relating  to  household  arts.    42  p.    15  centa 

No.  3.  The  feeding  of  young  children.    By  Mary  Swartz  Rose.    10  cents. 

No.  4.  Hints  on  clothing.    By  Mary  Schenck  Woolman.    8  p.    10  cents. 

No.  5.  Quantitative  aspects  of  nutrition.  By  Henry  C  Sherman.  10 
cents. 

No.  7.  The  determination  of  cotton  and  linen  by  chemical  and  microscopic 
nu'tliods.  By  Prof.  Herzog,  of  Prussian  textile  school,  at  Sorau.  Trans- 
la  tenl  by  Ellen  Beers  McGowan.    25  cents. 

No.  8.  A  syllabus  of  household  management.  By  Mary  Louise  Furst.  10 
cents. 

No.  9.  The  girl  of  to-morrow — what  the  school  will  do  for  her.  By 
Benjamin  R.  Andrews.    10  cents. 

No.  13.  A  dietary  study  in  a  children's  hospital.  By  Mary  Swartz  Rose 
07i(l  Harriet  C.  Jacobson.    10  cents. 

No.  18.  Canned  foods:  fruits  and  vegetables.  By  Florence  R.  (Dorbett. 
10  cents. 

No.  19.  Physical  and  chemical  tests  for  the  housewife  By  Sadie  B. 
Vaiiderbilt.    10  cents. 

No.  20.  Address  list  for  illustrative  materials  and  laboratory  supplies  for 
instruction  in  household  arts.    10  cents. 

No.  22.  Some  attempts  to  standardize  oven  temperatures  for  cookery 
processes.    By  May  B.  Van  Arsdale.    10  cents. 

No.  23.  Food  for  school  boys  and  girls.  By  Mary  Swartz  Rose,  Teachers 
college.    16  p.    10  cents. 

No.  24.  A  year's  work  in  industrial  arts,  third  grade,  Speyer  school. 
22  p.    15  cents. 

No.  25.    Annotated  list  of  books  relating  to  household  arts.    25  cents. 

No  26.  A  survey- of  your  household  finances.  By  Benjamin  R.  Andrews. 
16  p.    10  cents. 

No.  27.  Some  food  facts.    li.v  :Mary  Swartz  Rose.    8  p.    5  cents. 

No.  28.  History  of  cookery.  By  Burrows,  Shaplelgh  and  Blitz.  86  p.  25 
cents. 
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No.  29.  Tentative  course  of  study  in  household  arts,  seventh  and  eighth 
grades,  Speyer  school.    82  p.    20  cents. 

No.  90.  Economical  diet  and  cookery  In  time  of  emergency.  Profs.  Rose 
and  Winchell  and  Miss  Shaplelgh,  Teachers  college.    12  p.    15  cents. 

Mathematics  for  nurses.    32  p.    25  cents. 

No.  31.  Simple  lessons  on  the  physical  care  of  the  baby.  By  Josephine 
Hemenway  Kenyon.    20  cents. 

No.  82.    Lessons  in  home  nursing.    By  Prof.  Isabel  M.  Stewart,  Teachers 

college.    12  p.    15  cents. 

No.  33.  How  to  plan  meals  in  time  of  war,  with  economical  menus  and 
directions  for  marketing.  By  Prof.  Mary  Swartz  Rose,  Teachers  college. 
16  p.    20  cents. 

No.  34.  Ninety  tested,  palatable  and  economical  recipes  for  the  house- 
wife.   By  Prof.  May  B.  YanArsdale,  Teachers  College.    20  p.    80  cents. 

No.  35.    Some  sugar-saving  sweets  for  every  day.    By  Prof.  May  B.  Van- 

Arsdale  and  Miss  Day  Monroe.    20  p.    20  cents. 

No.  36.  Tested  international  recipes.  By  Prof.  May  B.  YanArsdale  and 
Day  Monroe.    21  p.    20  cents. 

No.  37.  CJom  calories  for  conservation.  Recipes  and  menus  for  week.  25 
cents. 

No.  38.  War  breads.  Prepared  by  school  of  practical  arts,  Teachers  col- 
lege.   5  cents. 

III.  SYLLABUSES  AND  CIRCULARS  (STATE  AND  CITY  DEPART- 
MENTS OF  EDUCATION,  ASSOCIATIONS,  AND  SCHOOLS). 

[Syllabuses  and  descriptive  circulars  giving  courses  of  study  outlined  for  the 

schools  of  a  State  or  city  are  being  issued  in  increasing  numbers.     Some  of 

these  have  proved  their  value  in  the  past.    Many  of  the  older  ones  are  now 

obsolete.    A  study  of  those  listed  reveals  something  of  the  changes  through 

which  the  home  economics  education  has  been  passing.] 

Alabama.  Alabama  girls'  technical  institute.  Outline  of  domestic  art  work 
for  the  high  school.  Montavello,  Ala.,  January,  1915.  34  p.  (Bulletin  no. 
31.) 

American  home  economics  association^  1211  Cathedral  street,  Baltimore^ 
Md.     Syllabus  of  home  economics.    1913.    69  p.    Paper,  50  cents ;  cloth,  $1. 

Birmingham.  Board  of  education.  Courses  of  study  and  regulations  for  high 
schools,  1918-1919. 

California.  University  of  California,  Berkeley.  Syllabus  of  a  one-year  course 
in  general  and  household  chemistry  for  the  high  school.  Compiled  by 
Alphanu  honor  society  of  the  Department  of  household  science.    1917. 

Syllabus  of  coolclng.     (To  be  issued.) 

Colorado.  Denver.  Board  of  education.  Course  of  study.  Fine  and  indus- 
trial arts.    Grades  1  to  8  inclusive. 

The  manual  training  high-school  courses  of  study.    Rev., 

1912. 

Connecticut.    Department  of  education,  Waterbury.     Simple  lessons  in  foo<1s. 

cookery,  and  table  service.    1917.    04  p.      (Domestic  science.    Book  1.) 
Cooley,  Anna  M.,  and  others.    Home  economics  studies  in  grades  7  to  12. 

Teachers  college  record,  March,  May,  and  September,  1918. 

England.  London  county  council.  Syllabus  of  instruction  in  domestic 
economy.    London,  1912.    Rev.,  March,  1912. 

Georgia.  Department  of  education,  Atlanta.  Suggestions  for  teaching  house- 
hold arts  and  agriculture.    1913. 
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nUnois.     Chicago.     Board  of  education.     I>q;>artmeiit  of  lioiUMhold  arts. 
A  course  of  study  for  high  schools.    Chicago,  1912.    26  p.     (Out  of  print.) 

■ Household  arts,  outlines  for  the  elementary  sr^ades.    Sew- 
ing.   Ck)oklng. 


—  State  normal  university,  Normal,  HL  Home  economics.  Normal,  IlL, 
Illinois  State  normal  university,  1910.  24  p.  (Normal  school  quarterly, 
series  8,  no.  34,  January,  1910.) 

—  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana.    Outlines  of  domestic  adenoe  and  art 


for  elementary  schools  of  Ulinois.     Urbana,  University  of  Illinois,  1915. 
16  p.    10  cents. 

Syllabus  of  domestic  science  and  domestic  art  for  the  high 

schools  of  Illinois.     Rev.  ed.     Urbana,  111.,  University  of  Illinois,  1914. 
25  cents. 


Western  state  normal  school,  Macomb.    Coarse  of  study  for  domestic 

science  and  art  in  the  grades.    March,  1916. 

Indiana.  State  department  of  public  instruction,  Indianapolis.  Domestic 
science.  State  course  of  study  for  the  public  schools  of  Indiana,  p.  126. 
(Bulletin  no.  20,  September,  1915.) 

• Home  economics    State  course  of  study  for  elementary  and 

secondary  schools  of  Indiana.    44  p.     (Bulletin  no.  29,  1917.) 


Home  making.    Lessons  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  In 

the  rural  schools  of  Indiana.     (Bulletin  no.  31,  1917-18.) 

September  bulletin — Food  preserTation ;  October  bulletin — ^Making  use  of  oar 
food  supply  ;  November  bulletin — Table  eervice  ;  December  bulletin — The  gift  season  ; 
January  bulletin — Problems  In  hand  sewing;  February  bulletin,  1918 — Home  sew- 
ing (War  emergency  notes)  ;  March  bulletin — The  farm  bouse  (War  emergency 
notes)  ;  April  bulletin — Hospitality  (War  emergency  notes)  ;  September  bulletin — 
Care  of  the  ffimily  in  health  (War  emergency  notes)  ;  October  bulletin — Care  of 
the  family  in  sickness  (War  emergency  notes)  ;  November  bulletin — Selection  of 
Clothing  (War  emergency  notes);  December  bulletin — House  decoration;  January 
bulletin  1919 — House  furnishing;  February  bulletin — Care  of  the  house;  March 
bulletin — Home  management;  April  Bulletin — How  to  live. 


• The  training   and   certification   of   teachers   for   agricultural. 

Industrial,  and  household  arts  subjects  in  the  public  schools  of  Indiana. 
Indianapolis,  Ind^  1914.    36  p. 

Iowa.     Department  of  public  instruction,  Des  Moines.     Outlines  in  home 
economics.    One-half  year  course.    1915.    95  p. 

■ Normal  training  course  in  four-year  accredited  high  schools. 

Des  Moines,  1913.     179  p. 

Sioux  city  graded  schools.     Domestic  science  department.     Eighth 


grade. 

Kansas.    State  department  of  education,  Topaka.    Manual  for  the  normal  and 
industrial  training  courses  in  Kansas  high  schools.    1914. 

Course  of  study  for  high  schools.    Part  IX.    Industrial  sub- 
jects.    1917.    53  p. 

Course  of  study  for  rural  and  graded  schools.    1917.    262  p. 


State  manual  training  normal  school,  Pittsburg.     Department  of 

household  arts  and  sciences.    Bulletin,  1914. 

London,  England.    Board  of  education.    Interim  memorandum  on  the  teaching 
of  housecraft  in  girls*  secondary  schools.    1911.    71  p.    4  pence. 
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Zfoulsiana.  State  unlTersity,  Baton  Bouge.  Home  economics,  public  schools 
of  Louisiana.     (Bulletin,  v.  5,  n.  a,  no.  9.    Part  1.    September,  1914.) 

ICaine.  Educational  department.  Household  science.  19  p.  (Ck>ur8e8  of  study 
for  elementary  schools  no..  4. ) 


Outline  of  courses  in  domestic  arts  in  the  state  normal  schools. 


By  A.  O.  Thomas. 

Xassachusetts.  Board  of  education.  Household  arts.  Teachers*  manual  and 
course  of  study  for  grades  7  to  10,  inclusive.  1916.  (Bulletin  do.  29. 
Whole  number  78.) 

Brookline  high  school.    Oourses  in  domestic  science.    1912. 

Springrfteld.     Oourse  of  study  in  sewing  for  grades  V  and  VI,  and 

Junior  high  school,  II  and  III.  <3ourse  of  study  in  domestic  science  junior 
I.  Ck)urse  of  study  in  domestic  science  Junior  III.  Parallel  course  in 
home  furnishing  girls  Junior  IV.  Outline  of  work  in  millinery  Junior  I. 
Laundry  lessons.    Mimeographed. 

Xichigan.  Detroit  public  schools.  Recipes  for  instruction  in  domestic  science. 
191S. 

Hinnesota.  Department  of  education.  Industrial  course  for  consolidated 
schools  of  Minnesota.    St  Paul,  Mllin.,  1917.    116  p.     (Bulletin  no.  42.) 

HississippL  Industrial  institute  and  college,  Columbus.  Bulletin,  January, 
1916 — Outline  of  the  extension  work.  Bulletin,  March,  1916— Millinery  de- 
partment 

Missouri.  Kansas  city  public  schools.  Clothing  and  textiles,  Elementary 
schools.    1916. 


Lessons  in  domestic  science  for  the  elementary  schools.    First 

year  course,  1916.    Second  year  course,  1917. 

—    St  Louis  public  schools.     (Dourse  of  study  in  cookery  for  elementary 


schools.    October,  1917.    78  p. 

Nebraska.  Department  of  public  instruction.  Domestic  science.  Crete  plan. 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  1911.    24  p. 

New  Hampshire.  Department  of  public  instruction.  Industrial  education  in 
New  Hampshire.  Reprint  from  report  of  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, 1912.    31  p.  6  pi. 

Standard  program  of  studies  for  the  secondary  schools.    2d 

ed.    Concord,  N.  H.,  1912.    p.  243. 

Division  of  institutes  circulars,     (booking  as  means  and  end 


in  education.    1913-14. 

Dietetics.     Part  L  Feeding  the  sick.    1915-16.     Part  2. 

P^eeding  the  well.    1916-17. 

Domestic  arts  courses  in  high  schools  of  the  usual  four- 


year  type.    191^17. 

Household  appliances.    1914-15. 

Meat :  Methods  of  cooking.    1915-16. 

—"^    Batioual  methods  in  teaching  cooking.    1915-16. 

Suggestions  to  domestic  arts  teachers;  starting  the  first 

course  in  cooking.    1914-15. 

Tomato  project  for  domestic  arts  classes. 
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Hew  Jersey.  State  normal  and  model  schools.  Recipes  used  by  departments 
of  domestic  science.    Trenton,  1917. 

New  Mexico.  State  department  of  industrial  education.  Course  of  study  in 
industrial  education  Including  domestic  science,  manual  training,  and 
agriculture  for  the  schools  of  New  Mexico.  Prepared  by  Manette  E.  Myers, 
State  director  of  industrial  education.     Santa  Fe,  February,  1913.    51  p. 

• Annual  report  of  the  State  director  of  industrial  education. 

1915. 

New  York  city.  Columbia  university.  Teachers  college.  Curriculum  of 
Horace  Mann  elementary  school.    1917. 

Curriculum  of  Speyer  schooL    60  cents,  to  cover  cost  and 

postage. 

Tentative  course  of  study   in  household   arts  for  the 

seventh  and  eighth  grades,  Speyer  school.    1914-15.     (Technical  education. 
Bulletin  no.  29.)    20  cents. 

Department  of  education.     Course  of  study  and  syllabuses  in  home 


economics  and  sewing  for  the  elementary  schools  of  the  dty  of  New  York, 
1915. 

Syllabuses  for  high  schools.    1911. 

—    University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany.    Blementary  syllabus. 


Manual  and  household  arts.    Agriculture.    1910.    255  p. 

Syllabus  for  secondary  schools.    1918.    Home  economics. 

Vocational  training  for  girls  in  the  State  of  New  York.     By 


Anna  G.  Hedges.    1915.    41  p. 

North  Dakota.  High  schools.  Syllabi  for  two  units  in  domestic  science  and 
:irl  in  North  Dakota.  Submitted  to  the  State  high  school  board.  May  18, 
1912. 

Ohio.  Columbus  public  schools.  Home  economics  course :  Elementary  scbool. 
Intermediate  school,  and  high  school. 

Dayton  public  schools.     Course  of  study  in  home  economics  for  the 

elementary  and  high  school.    1916. 

Oklahoma.  State  superintendent  of  public  Instruction.  Agriculture  and 
home  economics,  bulletin  with  a  moral  code.    Supplement.    1917. 

Oregon.  Department  of  education^  Salemu  Course  of  study  for  tbe  high 
schools  of  Oregon.    1915.    112  p. 

._ —  Oregon  agricultural  college.  School  of  domestic  science  and  art. 
A  suggestive  course  of  study  in  sewing  for  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  of  Oregon  and  a  suggestive  two-year  course  of  study  in  domestic 
art  for  the  high  schools  of  Oregon.  By  Helen  H.  Tobln  and  Ariel  M. 
Ewlng.     (Bulletin  series  1,  no.  58.)     Out  of  print. 

Pennsylvania.  Altoona  high  school.  Book  of  recipes  for  the  domestic  science 
department.    By  Zitella  Wertz.    1913.    85  p. 

Department  of  public  instruction.    Bureau  of  vocational  education, 

Harrisburg.    Cooking  and  sewing,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

Suggestive  outline.  Food  study-production,  trans- 
portation, distributing,  and  marketing. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Board  of  public  education.   Domestic  art.   Grades 

five  to  eight.    Outline  for  the  use  of  teachers.    September,  1918. 

— Domestic  science.     Grades  seven  and  eight.    Outlines  for  the 


use  of  teachers.    September,  1918. 
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Philippine  Islands.  Bureau  of  education.  Housekeeping.  A  textbook  for 
girls  in  the  public  intermediate  schools  of  the  Philippines.  By  Alice  M. 
Fuller.  PUlipplne  Islands,  Manila,  Bureau  of  printing,  1014.  208  p.  59 
illus. 


Housekeeping  and  household  arts,     A  manual  for  work  with 

the  girls  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  Philippine  Islanda  By  Alice  M. 
Fuller.  Philippine  Islands,  Manila,  Bureau  of  printing,  1911.  178  v. 
16  pL     (Bulletin  no.  85.) 

Lace   making   and   embroidery.     Philippine   Islands,    Manila. 


Bureau  of  printing,  1911.     (Bulletin  no.  84.) 

Primary  and  intermediate  sewing.    A  manual  for  use  In  Philip- 


pin   public  schools  and  normal   institutea     Philippine   Islands,  Manila. 
Bureau  of  printing,  1917.    93  p.     (Bulletin  no.  53.    Rev.,  1917.) 

Porto  Bice.  Department  of  education.  The  course  of  study  for  the  first  year 
in  home  economics  to  be  used  by  the  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  island  of  Porto  Rico.  San  Juan,  P.  R.,  Published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  education,  1914. 


Home  making  and  home  keeping,  a  textbook  for  the  first  two 

years  in  home  economics  in  the  public  schools  of  Porto  Rico.    By  Grace  J. 
Ferguson.    San  Juan,  Published  by  Department  of  education,  1915.    278  p. 

Tennessee.  Shelby  county.  Outlines  of  course  of  study  in  home  making  for 
elementary  and  high  schools  of  Shelby  county.    1916. 

University  of  Tennessee.    A  brief  course  in  domestic  science  for  state 

institutes  of  Tennessee.    Arranged  by  Catherine  A.  Mulligan.    Knoxville, 

1913.  54  p.     (Out  of  print) 

Texas.  University  of  Texas.  Domestic  economy  in  the  schools.  Syllabus  of 
domestic  economy  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  Texas.    April, 

1914.  09  p.     (Bulletin.    Official  series,  no.  98.) 

United  States.  Department  of  the  interior.  Office  of  Indian  affairs.  Out- 
line lessons  in  housekeeping,  including  cooking,  laundering,  dairying,  and 
nursing,  for  use  in  Indian  schoola  Washington,  Gtovernment  printing 
office,  1911.    28  p.    illus.    5  cents. 

Some  things  that  every  boy  should  know  how  to  do  and 

hence  should  learn  to  do  in  school.     Washington,  Government  printing 
office,  1911.  ^  48  p.    illua    15  cents. 


■ Some  things  that  girls  should  know  how  to  do  and  hence 

should  learn  how  to  do  when  in  schooL    Washington,  (Government  printing 
office,  1911.    28  p.    5  cents. 

Synopsis  of  course  in  sewing.    Washington,  Oovemment 


printing  office,  1911.    88  p.    10  cents. 

Teaciiing  rudiments  of  cooking  in  classroom;  primary 


methods  and  outlines  for  use  of  teachers  in  Indian  schools.    Washington, 
Government  printing  office,  1906.    62  p.    10  cents. 

Vir^nia.    Hampton  normal  and  agrricultural  institute.     Oooking  course  no. 
1  and  no.  2.    Hampton,  Va.,  1915.    No.  1,  40  p.    No.  2,  44  p.    25  cents  each. 

John  F.  Slater  fund.     Suggested  course  for  county  training  schools. 

1917.*  78  p.     (Occasional  papers  no.  18.) 


f 
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Washingrton.  Department  of  education.  Domestic  education.  Pr^^ared  by 
F.  F.  Nalder,  deputy  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Olympia^ 
Wash.,  1914.    p.  148-48.     (High  school  manual,  1914.) 

Wisconsin.  State  department  of  education.  Manual  of  the  free  high  schools 
of  Wisconsin.  7th  ed.  rev.  G.  P.  Carey,  State  superintendent  of  educa^ 
tion.    Madison,  1914.    208  p.    See  p.  13-14,  160-168. 

Suggestive  outline  of  work  on  food  conservation  for  home  eco- 
nomics teachers.    Madison,  1918. 


Suggestions  and  requirements  for  teaching  of  agriculture,  man- 
ual training,  cooking  and  sewing  in  state  graded  schools.  O.  P.  Carey, 
State  superintendent.    Madison,  1914.    48  p. 

Suggestions  for  teaching  cooking  and  sewing  in  the  country 


schools  of  Wisconsin.    C.  P.  Carey,  State  superintendent.    16  p. 

Wyoming.    University  of  Wyoming.    Tentative  course  in  home  economics  for 
elementary  and  high  schools.    Laramie,  1918.    88  p. 

IV.  CHARTS  FOR  REFERENCE  STUDY. 

[Illustrative  charts  for  food  study  or  for  other  phases  of  home  economics 
work  have  been  issued  from  time  to  time  and  many  of  them  offer  much  that  is 
helpful.  The  list  given  is  comparatively  brief  and  some  of  the  earlier  charts 
are  not  now  available.  Many  institutions  prepare  charts  for  their  own  use 
which  are  not  available  for  distribution.] 

American  meat  cutting  charts.    Beef — ^veal — pork — lamb.    New  York,  B.   O. 
Bridgeman,  86  Warren  St. 

Set  of  4  charts ;  full  mounted ;  map  stylfe.  81m  8  feet  6  inches,  by  2  feet  4  inches. 
^0.  Also  small  ones  for  students  and  housekeepers.  In  black  only.  20  cents  per 
set. 

Association  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor,  New  York  city.     Food 

charts.    New  York,  Association  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor, 

105  East  22d  st. 

Set  of  9  (22x28  in.)  including  book,  "The  adequacy  and  economy  of  some  city 
dietaries."     Prepaid,  $2.60.     Photographic  set  6x7  In.  (for  carrying),  $1. 

Baldt,  Laura  I.     Sewing  and  dressmaking  charts.     Selected  from  "Olothing 
for  women."    Philadelphia,  Lippincott,  1917. 

Fifteen  in  a  set.     Bach  chart  28x42  inches ;  $12.60  net  per  set. 

Better  babies  bureau,  New  Tork.     Better  babies  health  charts.    New  York, 
Woman's  home  companion,  381  Fourth  ave. 

Bigelow,  Florence  I.     Educational  housefurnlshlng  charts.     St.  Paul,  Minti.. 
Webb  publishing  company. 

A  series  of  5  charts  to  teach  good  taste  in  housefurnlshlng.  Price  per  set  of  5 
charts,  30  cents.     Price  per  chart  separately,  6  cents.     Postage  extra. 

Good  and  appropriate  dressing.    St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Webb  publishing  co. 

A  series  of  5  charts ;  to  teach  dress,  color,  and  harmony.  Price  per  set  of  5 
charts,  30  cents.     Price  per  chart  separately,  6  cents. 

Brussels  charts.    Beef,  calf,  and  lamb.    Boston,  Whitcomb  &  Barrows.    $2  per 

set. 

Cards  illustrating  tea,  coffee,  cinnamon,  vanilla»  black  pepper,  nutmeg,  clove. 
Chicago,  IlL,  A.  W.  Mumford. 
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Oliild  health  organlsatip^  156  Fifth  aTcnne,  Hew  York  eity.  Child  health 
literature. 

Coluxnbia  nniTersity.  Teachers  coUegre.  Educational  muaeum.  Meat  charts 
and  photographs. 

Set  of  6  photosraphi ;  cats  of  beet  (0  z  4),  |1.  Set  of  four  photosrapba,  showing 
whole  beef  animal  and  sides  of  beef  (5|x4),  40  cents.  Chart  showing  hind 
quarters  of  beef  (mounted)  with  rollers,  |2. 

Consumer's  league,  6  Bast  Sdth  street,  New  York  city. 

Flour  exhibit  Charts.  1.  Simplified  flour  mill  model ;  2.  A  kernel  of  wheat 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Washburn-Crosby  co.    $3.60. 

Goldsbury,  P.  W.     Register  of  fooda    Boston,  Mass.,  Whitcomb  ft  Barrows.    .$1. 

Health  charts. 

On  thin  durable  white  paper  of  good  ^ailty,  22  z  28  hiehea.  Indifidual  charts,' 
25  cents  each.  Bet  of  67  charts,  $6  plus  50  cents  for  packing.  lUostrated  health 
chart  report,  10  cents*  |5  per  hundred.  Charts  and  reports  can  be  obtained  from 
Dr.  Tikomas  D.  Wood,  525  West  120th  st.  New  York  dtj,  and  American  medical 
association  (press),  685  North  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  III. 

lAwrie,  H.  N.  The  balanced  ration  chart  The  Atwater  standard  ration,  3 
charts  and  descriptive  text    Portland,  Ore.,  Ivy  press.    1918. 

Model  food  exhibit  of  every-day  articles  of  diet    Plastic  imitations  of  foods. 

New  York  city,  Plastic  art  novelty  and  specialty  co.,  inc.,  1405  Third  avenue. 

Price  per  set  complete,  $76  f  .  o.  b.  New  York.  Send  for  price  list  of  parts.  Meat 
and  fish  portions  equal  to  one  quart  of  milk,  $12.50.  Imitation  food  for  child  feed- 
ing, 1*16.50. 

Murphy,  Buth  IL    Celluloid  meat  charts.     (In  color.)     Boston,  Whitcomb  ds 

Barrows. 

A  set  of  5  charts;  each  8x10  inches;  beef.  New  York  and  Philadelphia;  beef, 
New  Bngland ;  mntton ;  pork ;  veal.    Net  $1.00. 

national  child  welfare  association.  Parcel  post  exhibits.  Healthy  babies 
and  healthy  children  charta  New  York,  National  child  welfare  exhibit  co., 
70  Fifth  ave. 

Thirteen  bab7  week  panels,  $15. 

TweWe  healthy  children  panels,  $14.     Full  set  of  25,  |25. 

The  prevention  of  tuberculosis  in  childhood.  Complete  set  of  10  lithographed 
panels,  poet  paid  $8. 

Prenatal  care  for  saving  mothers'  and  babies'  Uvea.  Complete  set  of  10  litho- 
graphed panels,  postpaid,  $8. 

Early  habit  forming;  Growth  through  play;  firowth  through  study;  Growth 
through  work ;  The  child  and  his  vocation ;  The  child  and  city  planning ;  The  child 
and  the  rural  community ;  Prevention  of  want  and  crime. 

Bach  of  the  above,  of  6  posters  each,  $5. 

Alcohol  and  childhood.     10  posters,  |8. 

Vational  child  welfare  exhibit  association.  The  baby  book.  A  reproduction 
in  miniature  of  the  National  child  welfare  exhibit  panels.    1916.    31  p. 

25  cents. 

Childhood  and  health.    Containing  18  full-page  illustrations  of  the 

Healthy  babies  exhibit,  and  as  many  pages  of  explanatory  text  with 
bibliography.    1917.    81  p.    25  cents. 

The  physical  care  of  babies  and  children.    A  lecture  for  use  with  the 


exhibit  panels  on  Healthy  babies  and  children. 

—    Teaching  health  through  the  use  of  graphic  materials. 
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Natural  science  collections.    St  Lonis,  Mo.,  Southard  &  O'Meara,  2117  Ollvo  st. 
Nature  pictures.    Chicago,  111.,  A.  W.  Mumfonl,  586  South  Olark  st 

Plants  and  flowers,  fruits,  fish,  etc.,  2  cents  each.     Postpaid.     (1.80  per  hun- 
dred.    Industrial  pictures,  10  cents  each. 

Pratt  institute.  Charts  representing  cuts  of  meats,  $10;  per  set  of  4,  $3  each. 
Bottles  representing  composition  of  common  foods,  $15  per  set.  Bottles 
representing  compositions  of  the  body,  $15  per  set.  Blocks  and  bottles 
together,  $28. 

No  longer  available. 

Simmons  college.  Food  charts  showing  the  comparative  fuel  value  of  common 
foods  in  relation  to  their  cost.    Boston,  Mass.,  Simmons  college. 

Set  of  6  wall  charts,  $1.50 ;  housekeeper's  set,  8|  z  28,  8  cents  apiece  in  Qomn- 
tles  of  a  hundred.    10  cents  apiece,  single. 

Standard  industrial  and  commercial  exhibits.  Bzplaining  all  the  great  Indus- 
tries, worked  out  from  the  raw  materials  to  the  finished  products.  New 
York,  Educational  exhibits  co.,  258  Broadway. 

Stewart,  Mary.     Meat  and  chicken.     (Hand  painted  charts.)     West  Chester, 

Pa.,  26  West  Union  St.,  1906. 

$10  per  dozen.     $1  each.     Chicken,  $1.50.     Also  fruit,  yegetables,  and  wheat. 

Taber's  dietetic  charts.  Four  charts  35"  by  46"  $12.50.  Chicago,  UL  Tabor's 
chart  and  record  company.    1722  Republic  building. 

United  States.     Department  of  agriculture.     Food  charts.     Composition  of 
food  materials.     Washington,  Qovernment  printing  office. 
In  color.    15  in  a  set.    $1  per  set ;  not  sold  singly. 

Visual  education.     Teacher's  guide  to  Keystone  "600"  set.     Meadville,  Pa., 

Keystone  view  company,  educational  department,  1918.    715  p.    $1. 
Keystone  "  600  set "  of  educational  lantern  slides. 

Wilson  &  Co.  Packers  and  provisioners,  Chicago,  IlL  Meat  chart  showing  beef 
cuts.     Distributed  free  of  charge. 

V.  PERIODICALS. 

[There  are  but  few  magazines  dealing  exclusively  with  home  economics  sub- 
jects. However,  many  magazines  that  treat  of  industrial,  social,  scientific,  and 
economic  questions  are  a  necessary  part  of  the  home  economics  library.  During 
recent  months  magazines  have  so  generally  treated  the  problems  of  the  cost 
of  living  that  the  list  offered  cannot  be  regarded  as  exhaustive,  but  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  name  magazines  th^t  generally  include  subjects  of  interest 
to  the  housewife  and  the  student  of  home  economics  in  their  work.  Several  of 
the  magazines  listed  are  narrowly  technical.  These  will  be  of  value  to  the 
student  of  clothing,  foods,  the  home,  the  house  or  institutional  housekeeping  as 
the  case  may  be.] 

American  club  woman  and  modem  housewife.    Published  monthly.    American 
club  woman  publishing  co.,  New  York  city.    $1.50  a  year. 

American  cookery    (formerly   Boston  cooking  school  magazine).     Published 
monthly.    Boston  cooking  school  magazine  co.,  Boston,  Mass.    $1  a  year. 

American  food  Journal.    Published  monthly.    American  food  Journal,  Chica^, 
111.    $2.50  a  year.    Single  copies  25  centa 
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Araerkaii]  Journal  of  public  health.    Published  monthly.    American  Journal  of 
public  health,  Boston,  Mass.    $4  a  year. 

American  motherhood.  Published  monthly.  Arthur  H.  Grist  co.,  Gooperstown, 
N.  Y.    $1.25  a  year. 

Child.  Published  monthly.  London.  American  agents,  Q.  B.  Stechert  &  co., 
151-155  West  25th  St.,  New  York  city.    50  cents  a  copy. 

Child  welfare  bulletin.  Published  monthly.  Peoria,  IlL  $1  a  year.  10  cents 
a  copy. 

Child  welfare  magazine.  (Official  organ  of  Mothers'  congress  and  parent- 
teacher  associations.)  Published  monthly.  Child-welfare  co.,  41  North 
Queen  st.,  Lancaster,  Pa.    $1  a  year. 

Dry  goods  economist.    Published  weekly.    Textile  publishing  co.,  New  York 
•city.    $6.     (Trade.) 

Forecast  Pure  food  and  home  management  Published  monthly,  6  East  89th 
St,  New  York  city.    $1  a  year. 

(General  federation  magazine.  Published  monthly.  Washington,  D.  CL  $1  a 
year.   JSingle  Issue  15  cents. 

Crood  health.  Published  monthly.  Good  health  publishing  co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.    $2.50  a  year. 

Gk>od  housekeeping.  Published  monthly.  119  W.  40th  st.  New  York  city. 
$1.50  a  year.    Single  copies  15  cents. 

House  beautifuL  Published  monthly.  House  beautiful  publishing  co.,  41  Mt 
Vernon  st,  Boston,  Mass.    $2.50  a  year.    Single  copies  25  cents. 

Household  arts  review.  (Domestic  art  review,  1908-1909.)  Published  three 
times  yearly  (November,  February  and  May),  November,  1908  to  November, 
1914.  New  York,  Household  arts  club  of  Teachers  college,  (Columbia  uni- 
versity. 

Industrial  arts  magazine.  Published  monthly.  Bruce  publishing  co.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.    $1.50  a  year. 

Journal  of  biological  chemistry.  Published  monthly.  Rockefeller  institute  of 
medical  research.    $3  a  year. 

Journal  of  home  economics.  Published  monthly.  American  home  economics 
association.    1211  Cathedral  st.,  Baltimore,  Md.    500  p.  a  year,  $2  a  year. 

Journal  of  physiology.  Published  at  Irregular  intervals.  Cambridge  university 
press,  London.    7  shillings  a  year.    Subject  to  change. 

Journal  of  the  American  medical  association.  Published  weekly.  535  North 
Dearborn  st,  Chicago,  111.    $5  a  year. 

Manual  training  magazine.  Published  monthly  except  July  and  August  Man- 
ual arts  press,  Peoria,  111.    $1.25  a  year. 

Normal  instructor  and  primary  plans.  Monthly.  Owen  publishing  co.,  Dan*. 
viUe,  N.  Y.    $1.25  a  year.     . 
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Pratt  institute  monthly.    Published  from  November  to  June  1882-1904.    Dis- 
continued.    (75  cents  per  year  when  published.) 

Public  health  nurse.    Published  quarterly.    National  organization  for  public 
health  nursing,  2419  Greenmount  ave.,  Baltimore,  Md.    |1  a  year. 

School  and  society.  Publiiriied  weekly.  Science  press,  Lancaster,  Pa.  $3  a 
year. 

School  arts  magazine.  Published  monthly,  except  July  ^d  August.  Davla 
press,  25  Foster  st,  Worcester,  Mass.    |2  a  year. 

School  science  and  mathematics.  Published  monthly.  Smith  &  Turton,  Chi- 
cago, 111.    $2. 

Science.    Published  weekly.    SdLoice  press,  Lancaster,  Pa.    $5  a  year. 

Survey.  A  Journal  of  constructive  pldlanthropy.  Published  weekly.  Survey 
associates,  112  East  19th  St.,  New  York  dty.    |S  a  year. 

Table  talk.  Published  monthly.  Pierce  publishing  co.,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 
$1  a  year. 

Teachers  college  record.  Published  bi-monthly,  except  July.  Bureau  of  pub- 
lications. Teachers  college,  Columbia  university.  New  York  city.  $1.50  a 
year. 

Textile  world  journal.  Published  weekly.  Bragdon,  Lord  &  Nagle  Co.,  New 
York  city.     $3.     (Trade.) 

Today's  housewife.  Published  monthly.  (Canton  magazine  co.)  461  Fourth 
ave..  New  York  city.    76  cents  a  year.    10  cents  a  copy. 

Woman's  magazine.  I^ibllshed  monthly.  New  idea  co.,  636-638  Broadway, 
New  York  city.    |1  a  year.    15  cents  a  copy. 

VI.  TEACHING. 

[Home  economics  teachers  have  given  careful  thought  to  equipment  for 
teaching  and  many  schools  have  issued  helpful  information  relating  thereto  in 
bulletins  and  circulars  available  to  their  graduates.  Some  textbooks  also  con- 
tain valuable  suggestions  for  equipment.  See  Rose,  Mary  S.,  "Laboratory 
manual  of  dietetics,"  for  the  equipment  of  a  dietetics  laboratory,  and  Balder- 
ston,  L.  Ray,  "  Laundering  "  for  laundry  equipment.  Houses  selling  equipment 
for  cooking  and  sewing  laboratories  put  out  helpful  catalogues.] 

Columbia  university.  Teachers  college.  School  of  household  arts.  Address 
list  of  equipment  and  supplies  for  instruction  in  household  arts.  New 
York,  Teachers  college,  1914.  16  p.  10  cents.  (Technical  education. 
Bulletin  no.  20.) 

Kinne,  Helen.  Equipment  for  teaching  domestic  science  •  .  •  with  a  chapter 
on  the  school  of  household  arts.  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university 
New  York,  Columbia  university  press,  1909.    96  p.  illus. 

Third  edition,  published  by  Whitcomb  &  Barrows,  Boston,  Mass.,  1911,  includes 
a  chapter  on  portable  equipment  for  lectures,  by  Anna  Barrows.  "  This  book  con- 
tains 31  illustrations  of  model  rooms  and  equipment  for  teaching  domestic  science, 
and  83  diagrams  of  floor  plans,  school  kitchens,  tables,  cupboards,  Btoves,  hot  plates, 
etc"     80  cents. 
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[The  history  of  home  economics  teaching  is  found  chiefly  In  Government 
reports  and  other  public  records.  In  a  few  histories  of  education  helpful  refer- 
ences to  the  early  beginnings  of  home  economics  education  may  be  found.  Ac- 
counts of  the  meetings  of  home  economics  organizations  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing that  have  become  historical  are  included  among  those  books  which  deal 
with  the  history  to  make  dear  the  various  phases  in  the  development  of  the 
movement] 

Alabama  home  economics  association.     Proceedings.     Second  Annual  con- 
ference.     Montevallo,    Ala.,    October,    1916.      (Girls'    technical    institute. 
.  Bulletin  10,  no.  2,  n.  s.  no.  88.) 

Alimentary  hygiene  and  rational  feeding.  Second  international  congress, 
Brussels,  October  4-8,  1910. 

Arnold,  Sarah  Louise.  The  story  of  the  Sargent  industrial  school  at  Beacon, 
N.  Y.    Boston,  Merry  Mount  press,  1917.    77  p.    (Simmons  college,  Boston.) 

Bevier,  Isabel,  and  Usher,  Susannah  M.  The  home  economics  movement. 
Part  I.    Boston,  Whitcomb  &  Barrows,  1906.    67  p.    75  cents  net 

Burstall,  Sara  A.  Home  economics.  Domestic  science  and  art  for  women  and 
girls  in  American  colleges  and  schools.  In  her  Impressions  of  American 
education  in  1908.  London,  New  York  (etc.),  Longmans,  Green  &  co.,  1909. 
p.  199-219.    $1.25. 

California.  State  board  of  education,  Sacramento.  Report  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  industrial  and  vocational  education.    1916. 

Canada.  Ontario.  Household  science.  By  Albert  H.  Leake.  In  Annual  report 
of  the  Inspector  of  technical  education.    Ontario,  1907. 

Clarke,  Isaac -E.  Art  and  Industry.  Education  in  the  industrial  and  fine  arts 
in  the  United  States.  Part  II.  Industrial  and  manual  training  in  public 
schools.  Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1892.  (U.  S.  Bureau  of 
education.) 

Great  Britain.  Board  of  education.  School  training  for  the  home  duties  of 
women.  Presented  to  both  houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  His 
Majesty.  London,  Printed  for  H.  M.  Stationery  office,  by  Wyman  and  sons, 
limited,  1905-07.  3  vols,  illus.  ([Parliament  Papers  by  command.]  Cd. 
2498,  2963,  3860.) 

Vol  16.  Part  I  contains  "  the  teaching  of  '  domestic  science  '  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  hy  Alice  Ravenhill :  1.  State  institutions.  2.  Private  institutions.  3. 
Social  agencies  for  the  promotion  of  domestic  science  teaching.'*     1905. 

Vol.  16,  Part  II.  Belgium,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  and  France. 
1906. 

Vol.  17,  Part  III.  Schools,  public  and  private  In  the  North  of  Europe.     1907. 

Vol.  19,  Part  III.  The  Domestic  training  of  girls  In  Germany  and  Austria.     1907. 


London.    Board  of  education.    Interim  memorandum  on  the  teaching 

of  housecraft  in  girls  secondary  school.    1911.    71  p.    4  pence. 

Hecht,  Charles  E.,  ed.  Rearing  an  imi)erial  race.  Containing  a  full  report  of 
the  second  Guildhall  school  conference  on  diet  cookery  and  hygiene  with 
dietaries ;  Special  form  H.  M.  Ambassadors  abroad ;  Articles  on  Children's 
food  requirements,  clothing,  etc.  London,  St  Catherine's  press,  34  Norfolk 
St,  Strand,  1913. 
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Hodson,  F.  Broad  lines  In  science  teaching.  Chapter  XIII.  Domestic  science. 
London,  Christophers,  1909.  267  p.  New  York,  Macmillan,  1910.  268  p. 
$1.50. 

Household  arts  in  education.    In  Cyclopedia  of  education,  ed.  by  Paul  Monroe. 

Vol.  8.    New  York,  MacmiUan  co.,  1911-13.    p.  818-32.    $25. 
Bibliography:  p.  331-82. 

Hunt,  Caroline  L.  The  life  of  Ellen  H.  Richards.  Boston,  Whitcomb  &  Bar- 
rows, 1912.    328  p.    $1.60.    Conservation  edition.    1918.    330  p.    $1.25  net. 

Jessup,  Walter.    The  social  factors  affecting  epecial  supervision  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  United  States.    New  York,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  uni- 
versity, 1911.    $1. 
Domestic  science:  p.  61-68. 

Lake  Placid  conference  on  home  economics.  Proceedings,  1899-1901,  $2 ;  1902, 
$1 ;  1903,  $2 ;  1904,  $2 ;  1905,  $0.50 ;  1906,  $1 ;  1907,  $0.50 ;  1908,  $0.50.  Balti- 
more, Md.,  American  home  economics  association,  1211  Cathedral  st 

Morten,  Honnor.  Questions  for  women  (and  men).  London,  Adams  &  Charles 
Black,  1899.    123  p.    Chap.  VI.  Cooks  and  cookery  lectures. 

National  education  association.  Proceedings,  1887.  Sewing  and  cooking, 
p.  204-5.    Discussion,  p.  225-37.    Needlework  in  girls'  schools,  p.  545-49. 

Puffer,  Joseph  A.     Vocational  guidance:  the  teacher  as  counselor.    Chicago, 
Rand,  1913.    294  p.    $1.25. 
Bee  chapter  on  Home  making. 

Putnam,  Helen  A.  Report  of  the  committee  on  the  teaching  of  hygiene  in  the 
public  schools.  Part  II.  Domestic  science  and  nature  study.  Easton,  Pa., 
1906.     (American  academy  of  medicine.    Bulletin,  April,  1906.) 

Bobinson,  Solon.  How  to  live.  Saving  and  wasting.  Domestic  economy  illus- 
trated.   New  York,  Fowler  &  Wells,  1873.    343  p. 

Smyth,  A.  Watt.  Physical  deterioration.  Its  causes  and  the  cure.  Clmpter 
XIII.  The  teaching  of  domestic  subjects.  London,  John  Murray,  Albe- 
marle St.,  W.,  1904. 

Talbot,  Marion.  The  education  of  women.  Chicago,  University  of  Chicago 
press.    266  p.    $1.25. 

United  States.  Commission  on  national  aid  to  Tocational  Mucation.  Voca- 
tional education.  Report  of  the  Commission  on  national  aid  to  vocational 
education,  together  with  the  hearings  on  the  subject.  Washington,  Grov- 
ernment  printing  office,  1914.     (63d  Cong.  2d  sess.    House  doc.  1004.) 

Department  of  agriculture.     Ofice  of  experiment  stations.     History 

and  present  status  of  instruction  in  cooking  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
York  city.  By  Mrs.  Louise  E.  Hogan.  Washington,  Government  printing 
office,  1899.    10  cents.     (Bulletin  no.  56.) 


—    Department  of  labor.     Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  labor.    1902. 
Trade  and  technical  education  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 
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United  States.  Department  of  the  interior.  Bureau  of  education.  Art  and 
industiy.  Industrial  and  hlgli  art  education  in  the  United  States.  By  I. 
Edwards  Clarke.  Part  1. — Drawing  in  the  public  schoola  Washington, 
1885.  cclix-842  p.  Part  2. — Industrial  and  manual  training  in  public 
8Chool&  Washington,  18^.  czlviii,  1338  p.  Part  3.-— Industrial  and  tecli- 
nical  training  in  voluntary  associations  and  endowed  institutions.-  Wash- 
ington, 1897.  liii,  1145  p.  Part  4. — Industrial  and  technical  training  in 
schools  of  technology  and  in  U.  S.  land-grant  colleges.  Washington,  1898. 
Ivl,  1020  p. 


[ Cooking   schools.    In  its   Industrial   education    in   the 

United  States.    Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1883.    p.  276-99. 

-  Contains:  History  of  courses  in  Iowa  and  Illinois;  Food  museums;  New  York 
school  of  cookery,  by  Juliet  Corson ;  Work  by  Miss  Parloa ;  and  Cooking  schools  in 
the  South,  by  Helen  Campbell. 


Education  for  the  home.    In  Report  of  the  U.  8.  Com- 


missioner of  education,  1914.    Chapter  13. 


Education  for  the  home.    Part  1.    Introductory  survey 

and  equipment  for  household  arts.    10  cents.    Washington,  Qovemment 
printing  office,  1914.    10  cents.     (Bulletin,  1914,  no.  86.) 


Part  2.  The  states  and  education  for  the  home; 

Rural  schools;  Elementary  schools;  High  schools;  Normal  schools;  Tech- 
nical institutes;  Various  agencies  and  organizations.  Washington,  Gov* 
ernmoit  printing  office,  1914.    30  cents.     (Bulletin,  1914,  no.  87.) 


Part   8.  Colleges   and   universities.    Washington, 


Government  printing  office,  1914.    25  cents.     (Bulletin,  1914,  no.  38.) 


Part  4.  List  of  references  on  education  for  the 

home ;  cities  and  towns  teaching  household  arts.    Washington,  €k>vernment 
printing  office,  1914.    10  cents.     (Bulletin,  1914,  no.  39.) 


Home  economics.    In  Report  of  the  U.  8.  Commissioner 


of  education,  1915.    Chapter  12.    1916.    Chapter  16. 


Report  of  American  delegate  to  8d  Intematlcmal  con- 
gress on  home  education,  held  in  Brussels,  August  21,  1910.  In  Report  of 
the  U.  S.  Cbmmissioner  of  education,  1910.    Vol.  1.    p.  579-89. 


A  school  for  home  makers.    In  Report  of  the  U.  S.  C!om- 


missioner  of  education,  1911.    Chapter  8. 


Training  schools  of  coolcery,    Washington,  Government 

printing  office,  1879.    49  p.    5  cents.     (Circular  of  information,  1879,  no.  4.) 

—    Federal  board  for  vocational  education.    Clothing  for  the  family. 


Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1919.    116  p.     (Bulletin  no.  23. 
Home  economics  series  no.  1.) 

—    Home  economics  education.    Washington,  Ck>vernment  printing  office. 


1919.    63  p.     (Bulletin  no.  28.    Home  economics  series  no.  2.)     See  also 
Annual  report,  2d.    1918.    p.  56. 

Vocational  studies.    Domestic  science.    Compiled  and  published  by  Collins  pub- 
licity service,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Women's  industrial  council,  London,  7  John  street,  Adelphi,  Strand,  W.  C. 
Technical  education  for  women  and  girls  at  home  and  abroad.  London, 
1909.    64  p,    2  pence  by  post 

Xenophon.  The  economist  Trans,  hy  Wedderbum  and  OoUingwood.  Ed.  by 
John  Ruskin.    London,  1876. 


•  Economicus.    H.  A.  Holden,  ed.    Macmlllan.    f  1.25. 

t.  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

[Books  dealing  with  home  economics  teaching  are  still  limited  In  number. 
The  following  list  includes  books  which  tell  of  different  types  of  teaching  and 
offer  constructive,  suggestions  for  development  of  courses.  Additional  sugges- 
tions for  courses  of  study  and  lesson  plans  may  be  found  in  some  of  the  more 
complete  textbooks.] 

A.  GENERAL. 

Bonser,  Frederick  G.  Fundamental  values  in  Industrial  education.  In  Russell- 
Bonser.  Industrial  education.  New  York,  Teachers  college,  1918.  65 
cents;  paper  80  cents. 

Boughton,  Alice  C.  Household  arts  and  school  lunches.  Cleveland  education 
survey.    New  York,  Russell  Sage  foundation,  1916.    170  p.    25  cents. 

Condon,  Bandall  J.  The  home  school,  an  experiment  in  household  education. 
In  National  education  association.    Proceedings,  1918.    p.  184-189. 

Cooley,  Anna  M.  Domestic  art  in  women's  education ;  for  use  of  those  studying 
the  method  of  teaching  domestic  art  and  Its  place  in  the  school  curriculum. 
New  York,  Scribner's  sons,  191L    274  p.    $1.25. 


»■■  and  others.    Home  economics.    Studies  in  grades  seven  to  twelve. 

Teachers  college  record.    March,  May,  and  September,  1918. 

Dean,  Arthur  D.     Our  schools  in  war  time  and  after.    Boston,  Glnn  &  Ck>., 
1918.    335  p.    $1.10. 

Dewey,  John.    School  and  society.    Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  press,  1916. 
164  p.    $1. 

Dopp,  Elatherlne  E.    The  place  of  industries  In  elementary  education.   Chicago. 
University  of  Chicago  press,  1909.    260  p.    $1. 

Eliot,  Charles  W.     Changes  needed  in  American  secondary  education.    New 
York,  1916.     (General  education  board.    Occasional  papers  no.  2.) 

Ferris,  Helen  J.    Girls'  clubs.   Their  organization  and  management    A  manual 
for  workers.    New  York,  Button  &  co.,  1918.    383  p.    Cloth  $2  net. 

Erancke,  Marie.    Opportunities  for  women  in  domestic  science.    Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
Association  of  collegiate  alumnae,  1916.    64  p.    80  cents. 

Koos,  Leonard  V.     The  administration  of  secondary  school  units.     Chicago, 
University  of  Chicago  press,  1917.    194  p.    $1.     (Supplementary  educa- 
tional monograph,  vol.  1,  no.  3,  July,  1917.) 
Home  economics  and  household  arts.     p.  127-41. 

Leake,  Albert  H.    Vocational  education  of  girls  and  women.    New  York,  Mac- 
miUan,  19ia    430  p.    $1.60. 
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XcKeever,  William  Arch.    Industrial  training  for  the  girL    New  York,  Mae- 
millan,  1914.    82  p.    50  cents. 


Training  the  girl.    New  York,  Macmillan,  1914.    342  p.    $1.50. 


Bow,  Bobert  K.    The  educational  meaning  of  the  manual  arts^  and  industries. 
Chicago,  Row,  Peterson  &  co.,  1909.    248  p.    $1.25. 

Busselly  James  B.     Industrial  education.    See  Bonser,  Frederick  G.    Funda- 
mental values  in  industrial  education. 

Snedden,  David.     Problems  of  secondary  education.     New  York,  Houghton 
Mifflin  CO.,  1917.    383  p.    $1.50. 

Cbapter  XXIII,  To  a  supervisor  of  the  teaching  of  home  economics. 

Trowbridge,  Ada  Wilson.     The  home>  school.    Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  co., 
1918.    97  p.    60  cents  net. 

United  States.     Department  of  the  interior.     Bureau  of  education.     Home 
economics  circulars  and  lettera    Issued  from  time  to  time. 

White,  Eva  W.    Household  arts.    The  Gary  public  schools.    New  York,  Gen- 
eral education  board.,  1918.    49  p.    10  cents. 

Woolxnan,  Mrs,  Mary  S.    Home  making  in  the  vocational  school,  a  plea.    Hart- 
ford, CJonn.,  Consumers'  league  of  Connecticut,  1917.    12  p.    20  cents. 

B.  SPECIAL. 

1.   COBBESPONDENCE   SCHOOLS. 

[A  list  of  the  correspondence  schools  of  home  economics  gives  evidence  of 
the  growth  of  that  form  of  education.  It  will  be  noted  that  comparatively  few 
of  these  courses  give  college  credit.  The  majority  of  them  are  for  the  benefit 
of  the  women  in  the  home  who  do  not  have  opportunity  to  enter  college  courses. 
Other  colleges  and  normal  schools  offer  courses  from  time  to  time.  One  desiring 
to  enter  upon  correspondence  study  will  do  well  to  ascertain  what  courses  are 
offered  by  her  State  institutions.] 

American  farmers^  schooL     Correspondence  office,  Minneapolis,  Minn.     Do- 
mestic science  course.    $90  cash  or  $40  at  $5  a  month  or  $46  at  $8  a  month. 

American  school  of  home  economics,  506  West  69th  street,  Chicago,  111 
Correspondence  courses: 
Regular  complete  course  and  "  library,"  $49. 
Food  course  and  "  library  "  of  home  economics,  $27. 
Housekeeping  course  and  "  library,"  $27. 
Motherhood  course  and  *'  library,"  $27. 
Special  course  and  "  library  "  of  home  economics,  $27. 
Teachers*  complete  course  and  "  library,"  $54. 
Institution  management  complete  course  and  '*  library,"  $54. 
Dietitians'  complete  course  and  "  library,"  $54. 
Teachers'  short  course  and  "library,"  $31.50. 
Institution  management  short  course  and  "library,"  $81.50. 
Nurse's  course  and  "library,"  $31.50. 
Dietitians'  short  course  and  "  library,"  $31.50. 
Demonstration  agents'  short  course  and  special  **  library."  $81,501 
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California.  TJniTerBity  of  GaUfomia.  Bxtoudon  division.  Coarse  XI: 
Home  millinery,  non-credit,  $5.  Coarse  X2:  Essentials  of  sewing,  non- 
credit,  $5.  Course  X8:  Dressmaking,  non-credit,  $6.  Berkeley,  Calif., 
University  of  California,  1010. 

Missouri.  University  of  MissoorL  Bxtansion  divlBion«  Correspondence 
courses,  home  economics. 

la.  Selection  and  preparation  of  food,  2,  8  or  5  hours  credit.  10a. 
Household  problems,  2  hours  credit  101a.  House  sanitation,  8  hours  credit 
110b.  House  planning  and  furnishing,  2  hours  credit  126e.  Principles  of 
the  preservation  of  food,  2  hours  credit  Reading  courses  for  women. 
Free  outlines  for  clubs.  Courses  la,  10a,  101a,  and  110b  count  with  credit 
toward  the  A.  B.  degree. 

Nebraska.  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln.  Department  of  niiiversity  ex- 
tension. Correspondence  courses.  Food  study  8A,  2  hours  university 
credit 

Wisconsin.  University  of  Wisconsin.  Correspondence  courses  in  home  eco- 
nomlca    1917-18. 

I.  Informational  courses:  No.  1.  Food  study  for  the  housekeeper.  $4. 
No.  2.  Planning  the  family  dietary.  $4.  No.  8.  Dietetics.  $7.  No.  4. 
The  house  and  its  equipment.  $3.  No.  5.  Spending  the  income  |8.  No.  Q. 
Home  nursing.  $4.  No  7.  The  prospective  mother.  $4.  No.  8.  The  child 
in  health.  $4.  No.  9.  The  child  in  disease  |4.  No.  10.  Sewing.  $4.  Na 
11.  Study  of  fabrics.  $4.  No.  12.  Muslin  garments.  $5.  No.  18.  Dress- 
making and  designing.  $8.  No  14  Infftnt's  clothes.  $8.  No.  15.  Home 
furnishing  and  decoration.    |8. 

II.  College  grade  courses  (General  survey  of  home  economics) :  No.  19. 
The  house  and  its  management  $12.  (3  credits.)  No.  20.  Food  and 
nutrition.    $12.     (8  credits.)     No.  21.  Applied  design.    $12.     (8  credlt&) 

III.  Courses  for  the  rural  school:  No.  25.  Cooking.  $8.  No.  28.  Sew- 
ing. $8.  No.  27 A.  Cooking  and  sewing.  $3.  No.  27B.  Cooking  and  sew- 
ing.   $8. 

Woman's  institute  of  domestic  arts  and  sciences,  Scranton,  Pa.  Correepond- 
ence  courses.  Dressmaking  course.  Complete  millinery  course.  Complete 
sewing,  dressmaking,  and  tailoring  course,  Cooking  course.  All  non-credit 
courses. 

2.   KITCHEN  QABDENS. 

Colson,  Elizabeth,  and  Chittenden,  Anna  O.  The  child  housekeeper;  simple 
lessons,  with  songs,  stories  and  games.  Music  by  Alice  R.  Baldwin.  New 
York,  1903.    illus.    $1. 

Huntingrton,  Emily.  How  to  teach  kitchen  garden  or  object  lessons  in  house- 
hold work,  including  songs,  plays^  exercises,  and  games  illustrating  house- 
hold occupations.  Garden  city,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page  &  co.,  1001.  168 
p.    $8. 

Eeech,  Mabel  L.  Training  the  little  housekeeper  by  kitchen  garden  methods. 
Philadelphia,  Lippincott,  1912.    77  p.    illus.    $1. 
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fl.  BiniAIr  SCHOOLS. 

{See  aUo  Rural  School  Lunch.) 

Cameyy  Xabel.  Ck>iiiitry  life  and  the  country  school :  a  study  of  the  agencies 
of  rural  progress  and  of  the  social  relationship  of  the  school  to  the  country 
community.    Chicago,  Bow,  Peterson  &  co.,  1912.    405  p.    $1.25. 

Hamilton,  John.  Farmers*  institutes  for  women.  Washington,  Goyernment 
printing  office.  (U.  S.  Department  of  agriculture.  Office  of  experiment 
stationa    Circular  85.) 


—  Form  of  organization  for  movable  schools  of  agriculture.  Washington, 
Goyernment  printing  office,  1908.  8  p.  (U.  S.  Department  of  agriculture 
Office  of  experiment  stations.    Circular  79.)    5  cents. 


History   of  farmers'   institutes.     Washington,   Goyernment  printing 

office,  1906.     (U.  S.  Department  of  agriculture.    Office  of  experiment  sta- 
tions.   Bulletin  174.)     15  cents. 

Tndlana.  Department  of  public  instruction.  Home  making  bulletins.  Les- 
sons for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  the  rural  schools  of  Indiana. 
Issued  monthly.    September,  1917,  to  April,  1918. 

McKeever,  William  H.  Farm  boys  and  girls.  New  York,  Macmillan,  1912. 
326  p.    $1.50. 

Minnesota.  Department  of  education.  Industrial  course  for  consolidated 
schools    See  Syllabuses  and  Circulars. 

national  society  for  the  sdentiflc  study  of  education.  The  rural  school  as  a 
community  center.  10th  yearbook.  1911.  Part  II.  Chicago,  University 
of  Chicago  press,  1911. 

United  States.     Department  of  agriculture.    Boys'  and  girls'  clubs.     (Farm- 
ers* bulletin  385.) 
Farm   home    grounds^      (Farmers'    institute    lectures   nos    12 

and  14.) 

Syllabus  of  illnstrated  lectures,  with  lantern  slides. 

Farmers'  institutes  for  young  people.    Washington,  Grovemment 


printing  office,  1910.    40  p.     (Circular  99.)     5  cents. 

A  first-year  course  in  home  economics  for  southern  agricultural 


schools.     By  Louise   Stanley.     Washington,   Government  printing  office, 
1917.    58  p.    8''.     (Bulletin  540.    Professional  paper,  1917.)     10  cents. 

Bureau  of  plant  industry.     Girls'  demonstration  work:  The 


canning  clubs.    Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1912. 

Office  of  experiment  stations.     County  schools  of  agriculture 


and  domestic  economy  in  Wisconsin.    By  A.  A.  Johnson.    Washington, 
Government  printing  office,  1911.     (Bulletin  242.)     10  cents. 


Educational  contests  in  agriculture  and  home  economics 

for  use  in  farmers'  institutes  and  agricultural  extension  work.    Washing- 
ton, Government  printing  office,  1913.    47  p.     (Bulletin  255.)     5  cents. 


Office  of  the  secretary.    Needs  of  farm  women.    Reports  No& 


103.  104, 105,  106. 
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XTnited  States.  Department  of  the  interior.  Bureau  of  Education.  Teach- 
ing language  through  agriculture  and  domestic  science.  By  M.  A.  Lelper. 
Washington,  Government  printing  o£Qice,  1912.  (Bulletin,  1012,  no.  18.)  5 
cents. 


Three  short  courses  In  home  making.    By  Oarrie  Alberta 

Lyford.    Wakhington,  Government  printing  office,  1917.     (Bulletin,  1017, 
no.  23.)     15  cents. 

4.  VOCATIONAL  MATHEMATICS  FOR  GIBL8. 

Calfee,  John  E.    Rural  arithmetic.    Boston,  Ginn  &  co.,  1018.    110  p.    80  cents. 

Dooley,  William  H.  Vocational  mathematics  for  girls.  Boston,  D.  O.  Heath  &, 
CO.,  1017.    360  p.    $1.28. 

Earmer,  A.  N.,  and  Huntin^rton,  Janet  &.  Food  problems  for  the  sixth,  sev- 
enth and  eighth  grades.    Boston,  Ginn  &  co.,  1018.    00  p.    27  cents. 

(hurdner,  Mary,  and  Murtland,  Cleo.  Industrial  arithmetic  for  girls  grade 
schools.    Boston,  Heath,  1010.    150  p.    50  cents. 

Hunt,  Brenelle.  (Community  arithmetic.  For  upper  grades  and  Junior  high 
schools.    New  York,  American  book  co.,  1016.    285  p.    60  cents. 

Mellor,  Theodora,  and  Pearson,  Helda,  H.  Housecraft  arithmetic.  New  York, 
Longmans,  Green  &  co.,  1016.    133  p.    60  cents. 

Boray,  Nelson  L.  Industrial  arithmetic  for  girls.  An  elementary  text  in  home 
economics.    Philadelphia,  P.  Blaklston*s  son  &  co.,  1017.    106  p. 

VII.  CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES. 

1.  OOSTUIIE  DESIGN. 

Audsley,  G.  A.  Color  harmony  in  dress.  New  York,  McBrlde,  Nast  &  co^ 
1012.    132  p.    75  cents. 

Bolman,  Lydia,  and  McNutt,  Kathleen.  Art  in  dress  with  notes  on  home 
decoration.    Peoria,  Manual  arts  press,  1016.    42  p.    86  cents. 

Burbank,  Emily.  Woman  as  decoration.  New  York,  Dodd,  Mead  ft  co.,  1017. 
326  p.    $2.50. 

Calthrop,  Dion  G.  English  costume.  4  vols.  I.  Early  English;  II.  Middle 
Ages;  III.  Tudor  and  Stuart;  IV.  Georgian.  London,  Adam  &  Oharles 
Black;  New  York,  Macmillan,  1007.    $6. 

Challamel,  Augustin.     History  of  fashion  in  France.     London,  Low,  1882. 
$3.50. 

DeGarmo,  Charles.  Aesthetic  education.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  O.  D.  Bardeen,  1013. 
161  p.     (Cornell  study  bulletin  for  teachers,  no.  6.)     $1. 

Earle,  Alice  Morse.  Two  centuries  of  costume  in  America.  MDOXX- 
MDOOGXX.  New  York,  Macmillan  co.,  1008.  New  ed.,  1010.  2  vols,  in 
one.    $2.50. 

Famesworth,  Eva  0.  Art  and  the  ethics  of  dress.  San  Francisco,  Elder, 
1015.    $1. 
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Frazler,  Cora  B.    Talks  to  women  on  essentials  to  success  In  the  business  world. 
Philadelphia^  Palmer-Ooodman  co.,  1913.    116  p.    60  cents. 
Chapter  1,  Dress  and  personal  habits. 

Oould,  Chrace  HL  Magic  of  dresa  Garden  city,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page  &  co.. 
1911.    $1. 

Hammond,  Edith  C.  Industrial  drawing  for  girls :  design  prindpleB  applied  to 
dress.    New  York,  Redfleld  bros.,  1912.    103  p.    $1.50. 

Hughes,  T.    Dress  design.    An  account  of  costume  for  artists  and  dressmakers.  . 
New  York,  MacmiUan,  1913.    232  p.    $3. 

iBor,  Estelle  Feel.     Costume  design  and  home  planning.    Boston,  Atkinson. 
.  Mentzer  &  co.,  1916.    210  p.    90  cents. 

Lawrence,  Maude,  and  Sheldon,  Caroline.  Use  of  the  plant  in  decorative  de- 
sign, for  high  schools.  Chicago,  Scott,  Foresman  &  co.,  1912.  149  p.  $1.25. 
Pupils'  edition,  68  p.  50  cents.  For  grade  schools,  127  p.  $1.25.  Pupils* 
edition,  51  p.    35  cents. 

HcClellan,  Elizabeth.  Historic  dress  In  America,  Philadelphia,  G.  W.  Jacobs, 
1904.    298  p.    $10. 

Qoigley,  Dorothy.  What  dress  makes  of  us.  New  York,  Dutton.  75  cents. 
$1.25. 

Bobida,  Albert  Yester-year.  Ten  centuries  of  toilette.  (From  the  French  by 
Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey.)     New  York,  Scribners,  1891.    264  p.    $1«50. 

Shaw,  Henry.  Dresses  and  decorations  of  the  middle  ages.  2  vols.  London, 
1843. 

Stone,  Mellcent.  Bankslde  book  of  costume  for  children.  Akron,  Ohio,  Saal- 
field  publishing  co.,  1915.    173  p.    $1. 

Traphafiren,  Ethel  H.  Costume  design  and  illustration.  New  York,  John  Wiley 
&  sons,  1918.    145  p.    $2.50. 

Uzanne,  Louis.  Fashion  in  Paris  in  the  nineteenth  century.  New  York,  Scrib- 
ner,  1898.    $15. 

Vanderpoel,  Mrs.  Emily  N.  Color  problems.  New  York,  Longmans,  1902.  134 
p.    $5. 

Webb,  Wilfred  H.  Heritage  of  dress :  being  notes  on  the  history  and  evolution 
of  clothes. .  London,  Times  book  club,  1912.    299  p.    7s.  6d. 

Whitney,  Belle  Armstronfir*  What  to  wear :  a  book  for  women.  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  Good  health  publishing  co.,  1916.    200  p.    $2. 

Winterbum,  Florence  M.  Principles  of  correct  dress.  New  York,  Harpers, 
1914^   245  p.    $1. 

1.  DRESSMAKING. 

AllinfiTton,  Sara  May.  Practical  sewing  and  dressmaking.  Boston,  Bstes,  1913. 
246  p.    $1.50. 

▲lUson,  Hay.  Dressmaking  as  a  trade  for  women  in  Massachusetts.  See 
Women  In  Industry.  , 

Baldt,  lAura  L  Clothing  for  women.  Selection,  design,  construction :  a  practi- 
cal manual  for  school  and  homes.  Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  co.,  1916. 
464  p.    $2. 
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Blackmore,  B.  L.  A.  B.  G.  of  garment  cutting,  and  making  garments  for  every 
day  needs.    New  York,  Longmans  Green  &  co.,  1913.    222  p.    90  cents. 

Broughton,  Mrs.  J.  Practical  dressmaking.  New  York,  Macmillan  co.,  1898. 
75  cents.. 

Brown,  M.  P.  Dress  cutting,  drafting,  and  French  pattern  modeling.  London. 
Ck)nstable  &  co.,  1902.    2s. 

Bryner,  Edna.  Dressmaking  and  millinery.  Cleveland  foundation.  Sur^'ey 
committee,  Russell  Sage  foundation,  1916.    188  p.    26  cents. 

Garment  trades,  Cleveland  foundation.     Survey  committee,  Russell 

Sage  foundation,  1916.    158  p. .  25  cents. 

Carens,  Edith  H.  Dressmaking  self-taught  in  20  complete  lessons.  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  B.  M.  Carens,  304  Clark  bldg.,  1911,  $2. 

Coates,  Lydia  T.     American  dressmaking  step  by  step.    New  York,  Pictoilal 

review  co.,  1917.    254  p.    $1.25. 

"  Excellent  guide  for  the  Inexperienced.  Well-organized  manual  of  garment  con- 
struction ;  11  lustra  tee  numerous  and  clear ;  directions  explicit.  Contains  chapters  on 
sewing  and  dressmaking  accessories;  preparation  of  materials;  measurements;  pat- 
terns and  alterations,  finishing,  darning  and  patching ;  cutting ;  fastenings  and  plain 
and  ornamental  stitches;  construction;  maternity,  infants'  and  children's  garments; 
tailoring.** — Library  bulletin,  State  college  of  Washington,  Pullman,  Wash. 

Cooke,  Jessie  C,  and  Kidd,  Harriet  3C.  Dressmaking  in  the  schools.  Now 
York,  Longmans,  Oreen  &  co.,  1914.    148  p.    $1.35. 

Dressmaker.    New  York,  Butterlck  publishing  co.    $1. 

Fales,  Jane.  Textbook  on  dressmaking.  A  manual  for  schools  and  colleges. 
New  York,  Charles  Scrlbner's  sons,  1917.    508  p.    $1.50. 

Ford,  Mrs,  Jane.  -  Home  dressmaking ;  or,  dressmaking  made  eas)*.  New  York, 
Cupples  &  Leon  co.,  1913.    110  p.    60  cents.    Paper,  25  cents. 

Hitching,  Wilena,  and  Lutes,  Delia  Thompson.  Baby  clothing,  with  patterns. 
New  York,  Frederick  A.  Stokes  co.,  1914.    108  p.    $1. 

Laughlln,  Clara  E.  The  complete  dressmaker  with  simple  directions  for  home 
millinery.    New  York,  D.  Appleton  co.,  1907.    $1.25. 

HcManus,  Blanche.    {Mr8.  M.  F.  Mansfield.)    American  woman  abroad.    New 

York,  Dodd,  Mead  &  co.,  1911.    534  p.    $2. 
Chapter  on  men  dressmakers  of  Paris  and  London. 

Hanning,  Hazel.  New  clothes  at  small  cost  Madison,  Wis.,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1917.  (College  of  agriculture.  Extension  service.  Circular,  91, 
Sept.  1917.) 

Murtland,  Cleo,  and  Prossor,  Charles  A.  Study  of  the  dress  and  waist  in- 
dustry.   See  Women  In  Industry. 

Beeve,  Amy  J.  The  elements  of  dress-pattern  cutting,  Mag>'ar  dress  cutting, 
for  technical  classes,  home  workers,  and  professionals,  as  taught  in  the 
London  county  council  technical  schools,  and  in  the  colonies.  New  York* 
Longmans,  Green  &  co.,  1912.    80  p.    48  dlagrs.    70  cents. 

■  Practical  dress  cutting  up-to-date  for  technical  classes,  home  workers, 

and  professionals  as  taught  in  the  London  county  council  technical  schools, 
and  in  the  colonies.  New  York,  I^ngmans,  Green  &  co.,  [1912].  80  p., 
with  diagrams. 

Synge,  Margaret  B.  Simple  garments  for  children.  New  York,  Longnmna, 
1913.    47  p.    $1.25. 
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S.  DTEINa 

Allen,  Alfred  H.    Gommercial  organic  analysis.    Vol.  8.   Part  1.    Rev.  and  ed. 
by  J.  M.  Matthews.    Pliiladelpbla,  Blakiston,  1900.    $5. 

**  Tannin,  dyes  and  coloring  matters.  For  the  manufacturer  and  student  Reac- 
tioBB  of  many  of  the  dyes  are  tabulated  with  formulas  and  derivations.  Include-^ 
good  descriptions  of  natural  dyestuffs  and  common  adulterants.  At  the  end  of 
each  section  are  tables  for  the  recognition  of  dyes  on  the  fibers.** — ^Library  bulletin. 
State  college  of  Washington,  PulluLan,  Wash. 

Brannt,  William  T.    Dry  cleaning,  scouring,  and  dyeing.    Philadelpbia,  Baird, 
1907.     275  p.     $2.50. 

Fraps,  Georare  S.    Principles  of  dyeing.    New  York,  Macmillan,  1903.    $1.00. 

**  Book  aims  to  be  '  a  systematic  presentation  of  the  principles  underlying  the 
art  of  dyeing,'  and  Indades  a  large  number  of  laboratory  experiments.  To  1>e  used 
as  a  guide  for  the  student  in  obtaining  a  general  surrey  of  the  field  and  therefore 
does  not  pretend  to  be  a  manual  of  dyeing  for  the  production  of  particular  colors.*'— 
Library  bulletin,  State  college  of  Washington,  Pullman,  Wash. 

Hopkins,  Albert  A.,  ed.     Scientific  American  cyclopedia  of  formulas.     New 
York,  Munn,  1910.    1077  p.    $5. 
Chapter  9,  Dyeing  formulas. 

Hummel,  John  J.    Coloring  matters  for  dyeing  textiles.    Philadelpbia,  McKay, 

1906.    $1. 
The  dyeing  of  textile  fabrica    New  York,  Cassell,  1898.    480  p. 

$1.76. 
Textile  fabrics  and  their  preparation  for  dyeing.    Philadelphia, 


McKay.    $1.05. 

Matthews,  Joseph  H.    Laboratory  manual  of  dyeing  and  textile  chemistry. 
New  York,  John  Wiley  &  sons,  1909.    363  p.    $3.25. 

Owen,  F.  A.,  and  Standage,  H.  C.     Dyeing  and  cleaning  of  textile  fabrics. 
New  York,  John  Wiley  &  sons,  1909.    253  p.    $2. 

PeUew,  Charles  B.     Dyes  and  dyeing.    New  York,  McBride,  Nast  &  co.,  1913; 
264  p.    $2. 

"Wahl,  Andre.    The  manufacturer  of  organic  dyestuffs.    New  York,  Macmillan, 

1914.    338  p.    $1.60. 

'*  Handbook  for  manufacturer  and  student  on  the  chemistry  of  leading  dyes  of 
each  class.  Contains  little  on  the  application  of  dye-stuffs,  hut  is  excellent  for 
textile  student  as  it  is  well  arranged  and  contains  many  references  to  the  patents 
and  original  sources.'* — Pullman,  Wash.,  library  bulletin. 

4.  EMBROIDERY,  KNITTING,   ETa 

Gorticelli  lessons  in  crochet  book.    Florence,  Mass.,  1916.    48  p.    10  cents. 
Day,  Lewis  F.,  and  Buckle,  Mary.     Art  in  needlework.    New  York,  Scribner, 
1914.    274  p.    $2. 

Ellison,  Nellie,  and  Stoddard,  Melvia  M.     Corticelll  lessons  in  tatting.    Flor- 
ence, Mass.,  Gorticelli  silk  mills.    50  p.    10  cents. 

Kmbroideries  and  their  stitches.    New  York,  Butterlck  publishing  co.,  1905. 
112  p.    25  cents. 

Goldenberg,  Samuel  L.     Lace,  its  origin  and  history.    New  York,  Brentano, 
1904.    $1.50. 
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Hall,  Eliza,  Calvert.     (Obenchain,  Eliza  O.)     Book  of  hand-woven  coverlets. 
Boston,  Little,  Brown  &  co.,  1914.    279  p.    $2. 

Klickmann,  Flora,  ed.    Home  art  crochet  book.    New  York,  F.  A,  Stokes  co., 
1912.    117  p.    60  cents. 

McKenna,  Ethel,  ed.     Woman's  library  of  needlework.     New  York,  Dutton, 
312  p.    $1.50. 

Nlcoll,  Mrs.  Maud  Churchill.     Knitting  and  sewing.    New  York,  Qeorge  H. 
Doran  co.,  1918.    207  p.    $1.50. 

Sharp,  Mary.    Point  and  pillow  lace.    New  York,  Dutton,  1905.    202  p.    $2. 

Tompkins,  Ernest.     The  science  of  knitting.    New  York,  John  Wiley  &  sons, 
1914.    830  p.    $3. 

Townsend,  William  G.,  and  Pesel,  Louisa  F.    Embroidery.    New  York,  F.  A. 
Stokes  CO.,  1908.    $1.60. 

Tracy,  Susan  E.     Rake  knitting  and  its  special  adaptation  to  invalid  workers. 
Boston,  Whitcomb  &  Barrows,  1916.    35  p.    25  cents. 

Webster,  Marie  D.    Quilts.    Their  story  and  how  to  make  them.    Qarden  city, 
N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page  &  co.,  1915.    178  p.    $2.50  net ;  de  luxe  ed.    $5  net 

Wilson,  Mrs,  L.  Barton,  ed,     Corticelli  home  needlework.     Florence,  Mass., 
Monotuck  silk  co.,  1898.    92  p.    10  cents. 

6.  HYGIENE  OF  CLOTHINa 

{See  Hygiene  and  Physiology.) 

6.  MILLINERY. 

Bottomley,  Julia.    Practical  millinery  lessons.    New  York,  Illustrated  millinery 
CO.,  656  Broadway,  1914.     125  p.    $1.25. 

Hill,  Clare.     Millinery,  theoretical  and  practical.    Philadelirtila,  Lipi^cott  & 
•     CO.    75  cents. 

La  Salle,  Mary,  and  Wiley,  Katherine.    Vocations  for  girls.    Boston,  Houghton 
Mifflin  CO.,  1913.    139  p.    85  cents. 

Laughlin,  Clara  E.    The  complete  dressmaker  with  simple  directions  for  home 

millinery.    See  Dressmaking. 

Perry,  Lorinda.    Millinery  as  a  trade  for  women.    New  York,  Longmans,  1915. 
$1.50. 

Beeve,  Amy  J.    Practical  home  millinery.    New  York,  Longmans,  Green  &  co., 
1903.    96  p.    $1.    1912.    90  cents. 

Tobey,  Evelyn  S.    Hand-made  flowers  and  how  to  make  them.    New  York, 
Published  by  the  author,  525  West  120th  st.,  1914.    19  p.    BO  cents. 

Millinery.    Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  co. 

Van  Kleeck,  Mary.    A  seasonable  industry.    A  study  of  the  millinery  trade  in 
New  York.    New  York,  Russell  sage  foundation,  1917.    276  p.    $1.50. 

7.  TEXTBOOKS  IN  SBWINa 

Banner,  B.  Bertha.     Household  sewing,  with  home  dressmaking.    New  York, 
Longmans,  Green  &  co.,  1898.    157  p.    90  cents. 
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Blair,  Margaret.    Industrial  tablets  for  sewing.    Minneapolis,  Industrial  edu- 
cation publishing  CO.,  1909.    7  books  each.    50  cents. 


New  and  practical  course  of  graded  sewing  tests  for  public  and 

private  schools.    St  Paul,  Webb,  1911.    7  books  each.    60  cents. 

Burton,  Ida  B.,  and  Burton,  Myron  G.  School  sewing  based  on  home  prob* 
lems.    Indianapolis,  Vocational  supply  co.,  1916.    898  p.    $1. 

Cornell,  Louise  Frances.  A  little  sewing  book  for  a  little  glrL  Boston,  Page 
CO.,  1918.    202  p.    85  cents. 

EMch,  Olive  M.,  and  Hunt,  Hazel  L.  jewing  efficiency:  containing  concise 
and  definite  Instructions  for.  better  use  of  the  sewing  machine.  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  Greist  manufacturing  co.,  1914.    70  p.    50  centa 

VULg^f  Etta  Proctor.  Handbook  of  elementary  sewing.  Boston,  Little,  Brown 
and  CO.,  1915.    72  p.    50  cents. 

Poster,  Oliver  H.  Sewing  for  little  girls.  New  York,  Duffield  &  co^  1911.  83 
p.    75  cents. 

Taller,  Mary  B.  Ck>nstructlve  sewing.  A  comprehensive  course  in  sewing. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Industrial  book  and  equipment  co.,  1916.  Book  1. 
91  p.    1917.    Book  2.    83  p.    60  cents  each. 

Hapgood,  Olive  C.  School  needlework.  New  York,  Ginn  &  co.,  1893.  162  p. 
50  cents.    Teachers'  ed.,  252  p.    90  cents. 

Hasluck,  Paul  N.  Sewing  machines :  their  construction,  adjustment  and  repair. 
New  York,  Funk  &  Wagnalls  co.,  1905.    50  cents. 

Hicks,  Ada.  Garment  construction  in  schools.  New  York,  Macmillan,  1914. 
$1.10. 

Ineralls,  Mrs.  Carrie  C.  Textbook  on  domestic  art.  San  Francisco,  H.  6. 
Crocker  co.,  1911.    232  p.    $1.50. 

James,  T.  M.  Longmans'  complete  course  of  needlework,  knitting  and  cutting* 
out    New  York,  Longmans,  Green,  and  co.,  1901.    452  p.    illus.    $2. 

Jvssupy  Mrs.  Annie  L.  Sewing  book.  New  York,  Butterick  publishing  co., 
1914.    50  cents. 

Johnson,  Catherine  P.  Lessons  In  art  and  practice  of  needlework.  New  York, 
D.  G.  Heath  &  co.    xii,  120  p.    illus.    1912.    90  cents  net. 

Jolinson,  Florence  K.  How  shall  the  little  ones  sew?  New  York,  Peoples* 
university  extension  society,  105  East  17  st,  1910.    32  p.    10  cents. 

Johnson,  Gertrude  T.  Domestic  science:  A  text  in  cooking  and  syllabus  in 
sewing.    See  Textbooks  in  Ck>oking.  * 

Kinne,  Helen,  and  Cooley,  Anna  M.  Olothlng  and  health.  An  elementary 
textbook  of  home  making.    New  York,  Macmillan,  1916.    302  p.    65  cents. 


Shelter  and  clothing.    New  York,  Macmillan  co.,  1915.    377  p.    $1.10. 


Xirkwood,  Louisa  J.    Sewing  primer.    New  York,  American  book  co.    30  cents. 

XUckmann,  Flora.     (Afr«.  K  Henderson-Smith.)     Little  girFs  knitting  and 
crochet  book.    New  York,  Frederick  A.  Stokes,  1916.    114  p.    75  cents. 

The  little  girls'  sewing  book.    New  York,  Frederick  A.  Stokes,  1915. 


lis  p.    00  cents. 
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Krollck,  Sarah  EweU.  Hand  sewing  lessons  (elementary).  New  York^  Bduca- 
tlonal  publishing  co.,  1906.    50  cents. 

HcGlaufLin,  Idabelle.  Handicraft  for  girls.  Peoria,  Manual  arts  press,  1010. 
122  p.    $1. 

Osbom,  Lena.    Food  and  clothing.    See  Textbooks  In  Cooking. 

Patton,  Erances.  Home  and  school  sewing.  Chicago,  A.  Flanagan  co.,  1901« 
illus.    234  p.    60  cents. 

Bobinson,  M.  E.  Principles  of  sewing.  28  p.  (Missouri  university.  Agri- 
cultural extension  circular,  no.  41,  1917.) 

Budd,  Fay  Morgan,  and  Kayser,  Vranoesca  £.  Cooking  and  sewing  outline. 
See  Textbooks  in  Ck>oklng. 

Short,  I.  Practical  home  sewing  and  dressmaking.  Glasgow,  Bladde  &  son, 
1910.    38. 

Swanson,  Margaret,'  and  Macbeth,  Ann.  Educational  needlecraft.  New  York, 
Longmans,  Green  &  co.,  1912.    136  p.    $1.35. 

Talbot,  Mrs.  Anna  H.,  and  othsrs.  '  Thrift  clothing;  with  contributiona. 
Flushing,  N.  Y.,  1918.    30  p.    50  cents. 

Turner,  A.     Sewing  and  textiles.    New  York,  Appleton,  1918.    245  p.    |1.75. 

United  States.  Federal  board  for  vocational  education.  Clothing  for  the 
family.  Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1919.  (Bulletin  no.  23. 
Home  economics  series  no.  1.) 

Wakeman,  Antoinette  V.  H.,  and  Heller,  Louisa  M.  Sdentiflc  sewing  and 
garment  cutting.    Boston,  Silver  Burdette  &  co.,  1898.    155  p.    50  cents. 

Woolman,  Mrs,  Mary  Schenck.  A  sewing  course  for  teachers.  New  York, 
B'rederlck  A.  Femald,  1907.    304  p.    $1.50. 

8.  TEXTILES. 

Ashenhurst,  Thomas  It.  Textile  fabrics;  weaving  and  designing.  London, 
Slmpkin,  1879.    392  p. 

Barker,  Alfred  F.  Introduction  to  the  study  of  textile  design.  New  York, 
Dutton,  1903.    205  p.    $2.50. 

and  others.    Textiles.    New  York,  D.  Van  Nostrand  co.,  1910.    309  p. 

illus.  $2. 

Beaumont,  Boberts.    Woolen  and  worsted.   New  York,  Macmillan.   640  p.    $10. 

Bowman,  Frederic  H.  Structure  of  the  cotton  fibre  in  Its  relation  to  technical 
applications.    New  York,  Macmillan,  1908.    $2.75. 

The  structure  of  the  wool  fibre,  and  its  relation  to  the  use  of  wool 

for  technical  purposes.    New  York,  Macmillan,  1908.    $2.00. 

Turkett,  C.  W.,  and  Poe,  C.  H.  Cotton.  Garden  city,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page 
&  CO.,  1906.    $2. 

Carpenter,  Frank  G.  How  the  world  is  clothed.  Gteographical  reader.  Chicago, 
American  book  co.,  1908.    60  cents. 

Chamberlain,  James  F.  How  we  are  clothed.  (Geographical  reader.  New 
York,  Macmillan,  1901.    40  centa. 
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Obtton  fabrics  glocNSHiry.    New  York,  F.  P.  Bennett,  1907.    848  p.    |3. 

Booley,  William  H.  Textiles  for  commercial,  industrial  and  domestic  art 
schools.    Bey.  ed.    New  York,  D.  O.  Heath  &  co.,  1012.    252  p.    illus.    $1. 

Dorsey,  Mrs,  Anna  Hanson.  Warp  and  woof.  Book  L  linen  industry  (ele- 
mentary).   New  York,  Educational  publishing  co.    fL 

Bllsworth,  Brelyn  P.  TeztHes  and  oostume  design.  San  JTrandsco,  Elder, 
1917.    85  p.    $L 

Pox,  T.  W.  Mechanism  of  weaving.  New  York,  fifacmillan,  1911.  464  p. 
$2.50. 

Gibbs,  Charlotte  M.    Household  textiles.    Boston,  Whitcomb  &  Barrows,  1912. 
243  p.    $1.25. 

Hammond,  Matthew  Brown.  The  cotton  industry.  New  York,  Macmillan, 
1898.    147  p.    00  cents. 

Hannan,  William.  Textile  fibres  of  commerce.  London,  CShas.  Oriffln  co.» 
1902.    228  p.    $3. 

Herzfeld,  Joseph.  The  technical  testing  of  yams  and  textile  fabrics.  New 
York,  Van  Nostrand,  1902.    200  p.    $3.50. 

Herzog,  Alois.  Determination  of  cotton  and  linen.  New  York,  Teachers  col- 
lege,  Columbia  university,  1910.  35  p.  (Technical  education  bulletin  No. 
7.)    25  cents. 

Hicks,  Amy  Mali.  Craft  of  hand-made  rugs.  New  York,  McBride»  Nast  & 
CO.,  1914.  250  p.  $2. 

International  library  of  technology.    Scranton,  Pa.,  International  textbook  co. 

$5  each. 

VoL  76.  Cotton  pickers,  cards,  drawing,  rolls,  combers,  fly  frames. 

Yol.  77.  Ring  frames,  cotton  mules,  twisters,  spoolers,  warpers,  slashers. 

Vol.  78.  Yams,  cloth  rooms,  mill  engineering,  reeling,  baling,  winding. 

Vol.  79.  Wool,  scouring,  drying,  burr  picking,  mixing,  carding,  spinning,  warp- 
ing. 

VoL  80.  Cams,  fancy  and  automatic  looms,  dobbles,  box  motions,  Leno  attach- 
ments, JacQuards. 

YoL  81.  Weave  glosary,  fabric  analysis,  weave  yarietles,  color  designs. 

Linen,  how  it  grows.    National  flax  fibre  co.    32  p.    iUus.    Free. 

McLaren,  W.  S.  Spinning  woolen  and  worsted.  London  and  New  York,  Gas- 
sell,  1890.    252  p.    $1. 

Marsden,  Bichard.    Cotton  spinning.    New  York,  Macmillan.    $1.75. 

CJotton  weaving.    New  York,  Macmillan.    526  p.    $3. 

Matthews,  Joseph  Merritt.  Textile  fibres,  their  physical,  microscopical  and 
chemical  properties.  New  York,  John  Wiley  &  sons,  1907.  030  p.  141 
fig.    $4. 

Nasmlth,  Joseph.  Students'  cotton  spinning.  New  York,  Van  Nostrand,  1892. 
484  p.    $3. 

Nystrom,  Paul  H.    Textiles.    New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  co.,  1916.    335  p.    $1.50. 

Shaw,  Joseph  T.    From  wool  to  cotton.    American  woolen  co.    Free.    40  p. 

Wool  trade  of  the  United  States:  history  of  a  great  industry.    1909. 


Washington,  Qovernment  printing  ofilce,  1909.    10  cents. 
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Sheffield,  C.    Silk,  Its  origin,  culture,  and  manufacture.    Florence,  Maas.,  Ck>rtt« 

cell!  silk  mills,  1911.    50  cents. 

Thompson,  Sllza  B.  Cotton  and  linen  departments.  New  York,  Roland  press 
CO.,  1917.    182  p.    (Department  store  merchandise  manuals.)    $1.25. 

Tryon,  Bolla  M.  Household  manufactures  In  the  United  States  of  America. 
A  study  of  Industrial  history.  Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  press,  1917. 
413  p.    $2  net 

Vickerman,  Charles.    Woolen  spinning.    New  York,  Macmillan.    852  p.    $1.75. 

Walton,  Ferry.  The  story  of  textiles :  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  history  of  the 
beginning  and  the  growth  of  Industry  by  which  mankind  Is  clothed.  Bos- 
ton, Lawr^ce  &  co.,  1912.    274  p.    $3. 

Warden,  Alexander  J.  Linen  trade:  Ancient  and  modem.  New  York,  Long- 
mans, 1864.    745  p. 

Watson,  Kate  H.  Textiles  and  clothing.  Chicago,  American  school  of  home 
economics,  1906.   244  p.    (Textbook  edition.)    $1.25. 

Watson,  William.  Advanced  textile  design.  New  York,  Longmans,  1918.  461 
p.    $4. 

'  Textile  design  and  color.    New  York,  Longmans,  1912.    $2.50. 

Wilkinson,  Frederick.  The  story  of  the  cotton  plant  Chicago,  Appleton,  1916. 
187  p.    35  cents. 

Williams,  Carrie.  Rearing  silk  worms.  San  Francisco,  Whltaker,  1902.  140  p. 
$1.25. 

Woodhouse,  Thomas,  and  Milne,  Thomas.  Jute  and  linen  weaving.  New 
York,  Macmillan.    590  p.    $4.25. 

■  Textile  design,  pure  and  applied.    New  York,  Macmillan,  1912.    515  p. 

$3.25. 

Woolman,  M.  S.,  and  McGowan,  E.  B.  Textiles :  a  handbook  for  the  consumer. 
New  York,  MacmlUan,  1913.    428  p.    $2. 

(a>  CHEMISTRY. 

Dannerth,  Frederick.  Methods  of  textile  chemistry.  Syllabus  of  lecture  course. 
New  York,  John  Wiley  &  son,  1908.    146  p.    $2. 

Oeorgievics,  George  von.  Chemical  technology  of  textile  fibers.  London, 
Scott,  Greenwood  &  son,  1902.  10s.  6d.  Translated  by  0.  Salter  von  Nos- 
trand.    $4.50. 

"Treats  of  chemical  aspects  of  fibers  and  processes  of  manufacturing,  sach  an 
washing,  bleaching,  carbonizing,  mordanting,  dyeing;  printing,  dressing,  and  finish- 
ing. Written  and  arranged  In  a  clear  and  forceful  style." — Library  buUetln,  State 
college  of  Washington,  Pullman,  Wash. 

Harmuth,  Louis.    Dictionary  of  textiles.    New  York,  Falrchild  pub.  co.,  1915. 

174  p.    $5. 

"  For  home  economics  departments,  libraries,  commercial  and  industrial  establish- 
ments. Ezhaustlye  compilation  of  terms  and  definitions  relating  to  fibers,  fabrics, 
manufacturing  and  finishing  processes,  chemicals  used  for  textile  purposes,  etc. 
Special  attention  has  been  given  to  obsolete  fabrics.  French,  Bngllsh,  and  Oerman 
textiles.  Supersedes  Cole's  Dictionary  of  dry  goods ;  out  of  print." — Library  buUetln, 
State  coUege  of  Washington,  Pullman,  Wash, 
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mies,  F.  O.  Slber  flag.  Washington,  €k>Ternment  printing  office,  1915.  19  p. 
(U.  S.  Department  of  agriculture.    Farmers*  bulletin  669.) 

Mitchell,  Charles  A.,  and  Prideaux,  B.  M.  Fibers  used  in  textiles  and  allied 
industries.    New  York,  Van  Nostrand,  1910.    $8. 

'*  ClasslflcatioD  of  textile  fibers.  Bach  fiber  treated  as  to  its  physical  and  chesul- 
cal  properties;  nnmerous  and  excellent  microscopic  drawings." — Library  balletin^ 
State  college  of  Washington,  Pnllman,  Wash. 

Sadtler,  S.  S.    Ohemistry  of  familiar  things.    See  Chemistry. 

•'. 

Thorp,  P.  H.    Outlines  of  industrial  chemistry.    See  Ohemistry. 

"Thorp  and  Sadtler  both  have  chapters  on  water,  soaps,  solvent  paper  and  tex- 
tiles. Good  reference  for  either  students  or  teachers." — Library  bulletin,  State  col- 
lege of  Washington,  Pullman,  Wash. 

Thorpe^  Sir  Bdward,  and  others.  Dictionary  of  applied  chemistry.  6  vols. 
Bey.  and  enl.  ed.    New  York,  Longmans,  1912.    $70.    $15  each. 

(b)  INDUSTRIES. 

Bogarty  Ernest  L.  Economic  history  of  the  United  States.  2d  ed.  New  York, 
Longmans,  1907-12.    597  p.    $1.75. 

Cbapters  on  cotton  and  slavery,  p.  182-47 ;  Introduction,  domestication  and  growth 
of  the  factory  system,  p.  148-88 ;  slavery  and  the  South,  p.  29(M)06. 

Brooks,  Eugene  C.     Story  of  cotton  and  development  of  the  cotton  states. 

Chicago,  Rand  &  McNally,  1911.    370  p.    illus.    75  cents. 

"  Treats  of  one  of  the  greatest  industries  of  the  world  and  its  relation  to  the  life 
of  the  people.  Approaches  the  subject  from  historic  and  economic  aspects  in  its 
relation  to  the  political  forces  of  the  world." — Library  bulletin.  State  college  of 
Washington,  Pullman,  Wash. 

Ck>man,  Katharine.  The  industrial  history  of  the  United  States.  New  and  rev. 
ed.    New  York,  Macmlllan,  1905-10.    461  p.    $1.60. 

Hoofper,  Lnther.  Hand-loom  weaving:  plain  and  omamentaL  Artistic  crafts 
series  of  technical  handbooks.    New  York,  Macmlllan,  1910.    $2.25. 

Loom  and  spindle;  past,  present,  and  future.  In  Smithsonian  institu- 
tion.   Report,  1914.    p.  629-78. 

McVey,  Frank  L.    Modem  industrialism.    New  York,  Appleton,  1904.    $1.50. 

Scherer,  James  A.  B.  Cotton  as  a  world  power;  a  study  in  the  economic  in- 
terpretation of  history.    New  York,  Stokes,  1916.    452  p.    $2. 

Seligman,  Edwin  B.  A.  Economic  Interpretation  of  history.  2d  ed.  New 
York,  Lemcke,  Columbia  university  press,  1907.    $1.50. 

Special  libraries  association.  List  of  references  on  textile  industry.  Decem- 
ber, 1917,  and  January,  1918.  New  York,  Special  libraries  association, 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  70  Fifth  ave. 

Thompson,  Holland.     From  the  cotton  field  to  the  cotton  milL    New  York, 

Macmlllan,  1906.    $1.50. 

A  Study  of  industrial  transition  in  North  Cacplina ;  a  typical  cotton  state. 

Tryon,  Bolls  M.  Household  manufactures  In  United  States.  Chicago  univer- 
sity press,  1917,  $2. 

"A  valuable  reference  for  high  and  normal  schools  and  colleges.  Furnishes  a 
background  for  historic,  economic  and  social  phases  of  textile  study  and  is  an 
excellent  supplementary  reference  to  such  texts  as  McVey*s  Modern  industrialism. 
It  deals  with  such  topics  as  the  status  and  factors  aftectlng  household  manufactures 
in  the  colonies ;  a  quartercentury  of  developments,  1784-1809 ;  the  products  of  the 
family  factory;  the  transition  from  family  to  shops  and  factory -made  goods. 
Adrance  chapters  were  Issued  In  elementary  school  Journnl,  November  and  December* 
1916." — ^Library  bulletin.  State  college  of  Washington,  Pullman,  Wash. 
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Wright,  Carroll  D.     Industrial  eToIution  of  the  United  States.    New  York. 
Scribners,  1895-7.    $1.25. 

(C)  MANUFAOTURB  AND  SALE. 

Beaumont,  Roberts.     Wool  and  worsted  cloth  manufacture.    London,  Bell  & 
sons,  1887.    465  p.    $1.76. 

Cherington,  Paul  T.     The  wool  industry.    New  York,  A.  W.  Shaw  CO.,  1916. 

261  p.    $2.50. 

"  Concentrates  on  the  hitherto  unexplored  territory  of  the  baying  and  telling  of 
wool  prodncta,  describing  in  detail  the  function  and  importance  of  wool  merchants, 
selling  houses,  dry  goods,  Jobbing  enterprises  and  department  stores.  Chapters  on 
technical  process,  Imported  fabrics,  ready-to-wear  clothing  industries  and  two 
valuable  chapters  on  how  styles  are  set  and  adopted  and  their  influence  in  making 
and  selling  doth.  Written  for- students  of  economics.  Very  important  chapters  on 
how  styles  are  set  and  adopted  and  their  influence  in  making  and  selling  doth. 
Should  be  studied  by  every  consumer.*' — Library  bulletin,  State  college  of  Wiuib- 
tngton,  Pullman,  Wash.   . 

Chittick,  James.     Silk  manufacturing  and  its  problems.    New  York,  James 
Chittick,  122  E.  25th  st    482  p.    $2.50. 

"  Written  by  an  authority  from  the  manufacturer's  view  point,  primarily  for 
producers  and  distributors  of  silk  merchandise.  Bven  though  much  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  the  technique  of  milling  operations  It  gives  the  consumer  an  inside 
view  of  innumerable  complex  factors  Involved  in  the  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion of  textiles;  place  and  methods  of  advertising  and  merchandising  are 
emphasised  in  the  relation  of  their  disposal  to  the  consumer.  The  book  gives  the 
reader  a  much  better  knowledge  of  fabrics  and  their  costs." — ^Library  bulletin. 
State  college  of  Washington,  Pullman,  Wash. 

Gopeland,  Melvin  T.     Cotton  manufacturing  industry  of  United  States.    Bos- 
ton, Harvard  university  press,  1912.    415  p.    $2. 

"  Through  its  broad  scope  of  subject  matter  it  furnishes  the  reqaisite  background 
for  the  teacher  and  advanced  student  in  the  economic  study  of  the  development 
of  textile  industry.  Sets  forth  the  relative  position  of  the.  American  cotton 
manufacturing  Industry  by  means  of  an  international  comparison  of  geographical 
factors,  technical  methods,  labor  conditions,  and  industrial  and  commercial 
organizations/' — Library  bulletin,   State  college  of  Washington,  Pullman,   Wash. 

Field,  C.  C.    Retail  buying.    New  York,  Harper,  1916.    335  p.    $1. 

"  Discusses  the  buying  policies  of  department  and  chain  stores  as  well  as 
mail-order  houses ;  prldng  and  stock  keeping ;  display ;  selection  of  merchandise ; 
instruction  of  salespeople,  etc.  Author  has  been  connected  with  such  stores 
as  Marshall  Field  &  co.,  of  Chicago,  and  James  McCreery,  of  New  York.  Will 
also  be  very  informing  to  the  woman  shopper." — Library  bulletin,  State  college  of 
Washington,  Pullman,  Wash. 

Fisk,  James  W.    Retail  selling.    New  York,  Harper,  1916.    335  p.    $1, 

'*  Said  to  be  a  '  guide  to  the  best  modern  practice  in  retail  stores.*  While 
written  exclusively  for  those  engaged  in  selling  goods  and  undoubtedly  calculated 
to  help  make  them  100  per  cent  alert  and  effldent  in  that  respect,  we  cordially 
commend  it  to  the  thoughtful  perusal  of  women  shoppers.  Certain  mental  char- 
acteristics ( ?)  of  women  to  whom  salesmen  must  cater  are  analysed  and  methods 
of  advertising  and  display  calculated  to  sell  by  subtle  appeal  to  the  senses  arc 
explained,  all  with  brutal  frankness.  Such  practices  of  exploiting  the  consumer 
should  warn  her  away  from  stores  which  follow  them  and  lay  the  charge  of 
extravagance  at  the  door  of  the  merchant  rather  than  of  the  American  woman." — 
Library  bulletin,  State  college  of  Washington,   Pullman,  Wash. 

Hooper,  Luther.     Silk;  its  production  and  manufacture.     London,  Pitman, 

1911.    52  p.    75  cents. 

*'  This  and  the  two  following  are  excellent  little  popular  Bnglish  manuals,  giving 
brief  introduction  to  the  industry,  describing  it  from  raw  material  to  finished 
product." — Library   bulletin.   State   college  of  Washington,  Pullman,  Wash. 
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Hunter,  J.  A.  Wool ;  Arom  the  raw  material  to  the  finished  product  London, 
Pitman,  1015.    118  p.    75  cents. 

XiBsell,  Mary  L.  Yard  and  cloth  malring ;  an  economic  study ;  a  college  and 
normal  school  text  preliminary  to  fahric  study.     New  York,  IfacmiUan, 

19ia    252  p. 

XUne,  SamuaL  A  manual  of  the  processes  of  winding,  warping,  and  quilling  of 
silk  and  other  yams  from  the  skein  to  the  loom.  New  York,  John  Wiley 
&  sons,  1918.    1S4  p.    |2. 

KitchoU,  C.  A.,  and  Prideauz,  B.  H.  Fibres  used  in  textile  manufacture  and 
allied  industries.    New  York,  Van  Nostrand,  1911.    $3. 

Moore,  Alfred  S.  Linen ;  from  the  raw  material  to  the  finished  product  Lon- 
don, Pitmui,  1914.    182  p.    75  cents. 

Kystrom,  Paul  H.     BiConomics  of  retailing.    New  York,  Ronald  press,  1915. 

407  p.    $2. 

"A  broad  stady  of  retail  distribation  by  a  teacher  of  economics,  for  the  merchant 
and  itndent.  Chapters  of  special  value  to  the  consumer  on  the  distribation 
system ;  the  consumer ;  how  retail  prices  are  fixed ;  the  department  store ;  the 
chain  store ;  mail-order  house ;  price  maintenance  and  public  regulation.  Bspecially 
thoughtful  Is  the  final  chapter  on  the  ideal  retailing  system  In  which  Immense 
saving  is  admitted  possible  in  the  cost  of  distribution,  ultimatelj  available  to 
the  consumer." — Library  bulletin.  State  coUege  of  Washington,  Pullman,  Wash. 

Posselt,  Emanuel  A.  Ootton  manufacturing.  Philadelphia,  Baird,  1903.  484 
p.    Ifi. 

Boss,  Edward  A.     Social  psychology.    New  York,  Macmillan,  1908.    $1.50. 

**  Chapter  6  Is  an  excellent  analysis  of  the  psychology  of  fashion.*' — Library  bulletin. 
State  college  of  Washington,  Pullman,  Wash. 

Todd,  Mattie  P.  Hand-loom  weaving;  a  manual  for  school  and  home.  Chicago, 
Rand,  1902.    90  cents  net 

XTmpleby,  Venwlck.  Textile  design.  A  working  manual  of  approved  practice 
(technical).  Chicago,  American  school  of  correspondence,  1909.  838  p. 
$3. 

United  States  congress.  House  committee  on  ways  and  means.  To  reduce 
the  duties  on  manufacture  of  wooL  Report.  Washington,  Qovemment 
printing  office,  1912.    82  p.    10  cents. 

Wyckoff,  William  C.  Silk  manufacture  in  the  United  States.  New  York,  L. 
Belcher,  printer,  1883. 

Zipser,  Julius.     Textile  raw  materials  and  their  conversion  into  yam.    New 
York,  Van  Nostrand,  1901.    498  p.    $5. 
Translated  by  C.  Salter. 

(d)  MILLS— CONDITION  OF  WORKERS. 
{See  also  Women  and  Industry.) 

Ilryner,  Edna.  The  garment  trades.  Cleveland  foundation.  Survey  com- 
mittee. Cleveland  education  survey  reports,  1916.  vol.  19.  153  p.  25 
cents. 

Carlton,  Frank  T.     History  and  problems  of  organized  labor.    New  York, 

Heath,  1911.    483  p.    $2. 
Chapter  12  on  the  sweated  Induitrlea. 
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Cohen,  Julius  H.  Law  and  order  In  industry;  five  years  experience.  New 
Tork,  Macmillan,  1016.    282  p.    $1.50. 

"  The  authoritative  accoant  of  the  workings  of  the  protocol  or  collective  bar- 
gaining between  employers  and  garment  workers.  Advocates  the  white  protocol 
label  for  all  ready-to-wear  clothes  as  indication  to  consumers  of  their  production 
under  sanitary  conditions  and  fair  treatment  as  to  wages,  hours,  etc. — ^Library  bulle- 
tin, State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman,  Wash. 

Priddy,  Al.  (Frederic  X.  Brown.)    Through  the  mill :  life  story  of  a  mill  boy. 
Boston,  Pilgrim  press,  1911.    280  p.    $1.35. 
An  autobiography.    First  appeared  in  the  Outlook. 

Vm.  THE  FAMILY. 

1.  THE  CHILD. 

(See  aUo  Motherhood  and  Infant  Feeding:) 

Allen,  Vary  Wood.  Making  the  best  of  oar  <dilldren.  Ohlcago,  iu  O.  McClnrg 
&  CO.,  1900.    $1. 

Blmey,  Mn.  Alice.    Childhood.    New  York,  Frederick  A.  Stokes  co.,  1005.    $1. 

Brown,  Daniel  Bollins.  The  baby;  a  book  for  mothers  and  nurses.  Boston, 
Whitcomb  &  Barrows,  1008.    200  p.    $L 

Burbank,  Luther  H.  Training  of  the  human  plant  New  York,  Century  co., 
1007.    00  p.    00  cents. 

Chapin,  Henry  B.,  and  ^sek,  Oodfrey  IL  Diseases  of' Infants  and  children. 
New  York,  William  Wood  &  co.,  1015.    578  p.    $3.25. 

Cooke,  Joseph  B.  The  baby,  before  and  after  arrival ;  Intimate  talks  wltii  pros- 
pective mothers  in  plain,  non-technical  language.  Philadelphia,  Lipplncott, 
1016.    238  p.    $1. 

CooUdge,  Emelyn  L.  First  aid  In  nursery  ailments.  New  York,  Sturgls  & 
Walton  CO.,  1016.    77  p.    50  cents. 


Home  care  of  sick  children.    Chicago,  Appleton,  1016.    282  p.    $1. 


Cotton,  A.  C.  Care  of  children.  Chicago,  American  school  of  hom«  economics, 
1007.    208  p.    $1.50.    Textbook  edition,  $1.25. 

Dawson,  George  E.  The  child  and  his  religion.  Chicago,  University  of  Chicago 
press,  1000.    ISO  p.    75  cents. 

Dennett,  B.    The  healthy  baby.    New  York,  Macmlllan  co.,  1012.    235  p.    $1. 

Dickinson,  May  Bliss.  Children  well  and  happy.  A  manual  for  the  glrrs 
health  league.    Boston,  LeRoy  Phillips,  1018.    115  p.    60  cents. 

Eghlan,  Setrak  G.    The  mother's  nursery  guide.    New  York,  O.  Putnam's  sons. 
♦      1007.    263  p.    $1. 

Fischer,  Louis.  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  childhood.  Philadelphia,  F.  A.  Davis 
CO.,  1010.    $6.50. 

The  health  care  of  the  baby.    New  York,  Funk  &  Wagnalls  co.    75  cents. 

Fitz,  Mrs.  Bachel  X.,  and  Fitz,  George  W.  Problems  of  babyhood.  Building 
a  constitution;  forming  a  character.  New  York*  Henry  Holt  &  co.,  1006. 
$1.25. 
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Forsyth,  David.  Ohlldren  in  health  and  disease.  Philadelphia,  P.  Blakiston's 
sons'  CO.,  1909.    $3. 

Goodnow,  Minnie,  and  Pasley,  Zula.  Nursing  of  children.  New  York,  Lake- 
side publishing  co.,  1914.    208  p.    $1. 

Gorst,  John  E.  Ohildr^i  of  the  nation ;  how  their  health  and  yigor  should  be 
promoted  by  the  state.    New  York,  0.  P.  Dutton  &  co.,  1907.    $2.50. 

Griffith,  J.  P.  Croser.  Care  of  the  baby;  a  manual  for  mothers  and  nurses. 
Philadelphia,  Saunders,  1911.    404  p.    $1.50. 

Gruenbergy  Sidonie  Matzner.  Your  child  to-day  and  to-morrow.  Philadelphia, 
J.  B.  Lipplncott  CO.,  1913.    234  p.    $1.25. 

Hall,  G.  Stanley,  and  others.  Aspects  of  child  life  and  education.  Chicago, 
Ginn  &  CO.,  1907.    326  p.    $1.80.    School  edition,  $1.50. 

Harrison,  Elizabeth.  A  study  of  child  nature.  Chicago,  Kindergarten  college, 
1900.    207  p.    $1. 

HiUyer,  V.  M.  Kindergarten  at  home.  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page 
&  CO.,  1911.    152  p.    $L25. 

Holmes,  Arthur.  The  conversation  of  the  child.  Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippln- 
cott CO.,  1912.    345  p.    $1.25. 

Principles  of  character  making.    Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lipplncott  co., 

1913.    336  p.    $1.25. 

Holt,  L.  Emmet.  Diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood.  Chicago,  Appleton  &  co., 
1911.    1112  p.    $6. 

and  Shaw,  H.  L.  X.  Save  the  babies.  Chicago,  Aiverican  medical  asso- 
ciation, 1916.    19  p. 

Indiana.    State  board  of  health.    Mothers*  baby  book. 
Distrlbnted  fre«. 

Kerley,  Charles  Gilmore.  Short  talks  with  young  mothers  on  the  management 
of  infants  and  young  children.  New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam's  sons,  1909. 
345  p.  $1. 

Treatment  of  the  diseases  of  children.    Philadelphia,  Saunders,  1909. 

629  p.  $5. 

Kerr,  Le  Grand.  The  care  and  training  of  children.  New  York,  Funk  &  Wag- 
ualls  CO.,  1910.    75  cents. 

Lynch,  Ella  Trances.  Educating  the  child  at  home.  New  York,  Harper  & 
brothers,  1914.    214  p.    $1. 

Lyttelton,  Edward.  The  comer-stone  of  education.  An  essay  on  the  home 
training  of  children.    New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam's  sons,  1914.    242  p.    $1.25. 

II  Cracken,  Elizabeth.  The  American  child.  New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin 
CO.,  1913.    191  p.    $1.25 

Mangold,  George  B.  Child  problems.  New  York,  Macmillan  co.,  1910.  381  p. 
$1.25. 

Meigs,  Grace  L.  Infant  welfare  work  in  wartime.  Chicago,  American  medical 
association,  1917. 

Reprinted  from  the  American  journal  of  dlseasee  oC  children,  14:80-97,  August 
1917. 
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Mendel,  Lafayette  B.    Ohildhood  and  growth.    New  York,  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
CO.,  1906.    eo  cents. 

Montessorl,  Maria.    Dr.  Montessori's  ovm  handbook.    New  York,  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  CO.,  1914.    121  p.    $1. 

Mumford,  Edith  E.  R.    The  dawn  of  character.    A  study  of  child  life.    New 
York,  Longmans*  Green  &  co.,  1910.    f  1.20. 

Noyes,  Anna  G.     How  I  kept  my  baby  welL     Baltimore,  Warwick  &  York, 
1913.    193  p.    n.25. 

Oppenheim,  Nathan.    The  care  of  the  child  in  health.    New  York,  MacmlUan, 
1900.    306  p.    $1.25. 

' Development  of  the  child.    New  York,  MacmiUan,  1898.    $1.2S. 


Poulsson,  Exnilie.    Love  and  law  in  child  training.    Springfield,  Milton  Brad- 
ley CO.,  1899.    $1. 

Bamsey,  Walter  &.     Infancy  and  childhood.    A  popular  book  on  the  care  of 
.children.    New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  co.,  1916.    198  p.    $2. 

Kichardson,  Anna  8.     Better  babies  and  their  care.    New  York,  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  CO.,  1914.    288  p.    75  cents. 

Smith,  Nora  A.    The  home-made  kindergarten.    Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  co., 
1911.    44  p.    75  cents. 

The  kindergarten  in  a  nutshell.    Garden  city,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page 


&  CO.,  1899.    50  cents. 

Smith,  Bichard  M.    Baby's  first  two  years.    Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  co.,  19ir». 
156  p.    75  cents. 

Spiller,  Gustav.     The  training  of  the  child:  a  parent's  manuaL    New  York, 
Dodge  publishing  co.,  1913.    93  p.    20  cents. 

Starr,  Louis.     The  hygiene  of  the  nursery.    Philadelphia,  P.  Blakiston's  sons 
&  CO.,  1906.    331  p.    $1. 

Terman,  Lewis  M.     Hygiene  of  the  school  child.     Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin 
CO.,  1914.    417  p.    $1.75. 

Tweddell,  Francis.    Mothers*  guide.    New  York,  Dougherty,  1911.    182  p.    $1. 

Wadhams,  Caroline  Eeed.    Simple  directions  for  the  child's  nurse.    New  York, 

Longmans,  1916.    50  cents. 

Wallin,  J.  E.    Mental  health  of  the  school  child.    New  Haven,  Yale  university 

press,  1914.    463  p.    $2. 
Washbume,  Marion  F.     Study  of  child  life.     Chicago,  American  school  of 

home  economics,  1905.    183  p.    $1.50. 
V/estlake,  Albert.    Baby's  teeth  to  the  twelfth  year.    New  York,  Biitchell  Ken- 

nerley,  1912.    35  p.    50  cents. 
Wheeler,  Marianna.     The  baby :  his  care  and  training.    New  York,  Harper  & 

bros.,  1901.    $1. 

Plain  hints  for  busy  mothers.    New  York,  Treat,  1903.    85  cents. 

The  young  mother's  handbook.    New  York,  Harper  A  bros.    $1. 

Wigflrin.   Kate  Douglas.     The  kindergarten.     Rev.  ed.     New  York,  Harper 

&  bros.    $1.50. 
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a.  ORQANIZATION  OF  THB  FAMILT. 

Bosanquet,  Helen.    The  family.    New  York,  lilacmillan,  1006.    $2.76. 

The  strength  of  the  people.    New  York,  MacmillaD,  1902.    $2.75. 

CaUioan,  Arthur  W.    Social  history  of  the  American  family  from  the  colonial 

times  to  the  present  Cleveland,  Ohio.,  Arthur  H.  Olark  co.,  1918.  890  p. 
$5. 

Dealey,  J.  Q.  The  family  in  its  sociological  aspects.  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin 
CO.,  1912.    76  cents. 

Devine,  Edward  T.  Family  and  social  work.  New  York,  Youig  men's  Chris- 
tian association,  1912.    163  p.    60  cents. 

: —    Social  forces.    New  York,  Charities  publication  committee,  105  East 
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Earle  Alice  Morse,  Home  life  in  colonial  day&  New  York,  Macmillan,  1898. 
$2JK). 

QiUette,  John  M.     The  fiunily  and  society.    Chicago,  A.  O.  McClurg,  1918. 
60  cents. 

Ooodsell,  WylUstine.  The  history  of  the  fftmily  as  a  social  and  educational  in- 
stitution.   New  York,  Macmillan,  1916.    688  p.    $2. 

Killer,  Gustavus  E.  The  Christian  family.  New  York,  Methodist  book  con- 
cern, 1907.    $1.25. 

Howard,  George  E.  The  family  and  marriage:  an  analytical  reference  sylla- 
bus.   Lincoln,  Nebr.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1914.    75  cents. 

A  history  of  matrimonial  institutions,  dilefly  in  England  and  the 

United  States.    8  vols.    Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  press,  1904.    $10. 

Jordan,  W.  O.    Little  problems  of  married  life.    New  York,  Fleming  H.  Revell 

CO.,  1910.    256  p.    '$1. 
Key,  Ellen  K.  S.    The  century  of  the  child.    New  York,  Q.  P.  Putnam's  sous, 

1909.  $1.50. 

lioe,  Porter  B.  Family  rehabilitation.  Methods  employed  by  organized  charity 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  families.    New  York,  Russell  Sage  foundation, 
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Iiofthouse,  W.  F.  Ethics  and  the  family.  New  York,  George  H.  Doran,  1912. 
$2.50. 
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t.  THE  HOMB. 

(a)  GENERAL  LITBRATUKE. 
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Chapter  on  Bhops  and  shoppera. 
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printing  office,  1915.    335  p.     (U.  S.  Bureau  of  labor  statistics.    Bulletin 

167.)     35  cents. 

History,  texts  and  operation  of  the  laws.     Bibliography. 

Weaver,  Eli  W.  Vocation  for  girls.  New  York,  S.  A.  Barnes  publishing  co., 
1913.    200  p.    75  cents. 

Women's  educational  and  Industrial  union.  Department  of  research.  Food 
of  working  women  in  Boston.  Boston,  Women's  educational  and  industrial 
union,  1917.    213  p.    $1  net. 

■ Industrial  experience  of  trade  school  girls  in  Massachusetts. 

P>oston,  Women's  educational  and  industrial  union,  1917.    275  p.    80  cents 

net. 

Research  made  under  tbe  direction  of  Klay  Allison. 

Woolman,  Mary  S.  Making  a  trade  school.  Boston,  Whitcomb  &  Barrows, 
1010.    67  p.    50  cents. 

Wage-earning  occupations  connected  with  the  household  art  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  Students'  aid  committee,  25  Jefferson  ave.    8  p.    5  cents. 
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IX.  FOODS  AND  COOKING* 

L  COOK  BOOKS. 

Abel,  Kary  Hlumftn.  Practtcal,  sanitary  and  economic  cooking;  adapted  to 
persons  of  moderate  means.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  American  public  health  as- 
sociation, 1890.    190  p.    SO  cents. 

Bache,  Elizabeth  D.  B.,  and  Bache,  Louise  F.  When  mother  lets  us  mnkc^ 
candy.    1915.    134  p.    75  c^its. 

Bailey,  Harriet  P.  On  the  chafing  dish*  New  York,  O.  W.  Dillingham  co. 
50  cents. 

Barroll,  Mary  Louise.  Around-the-world  cook  book;  the  culinary  gleanings 
of  a  naval  ofl9cer's  wife.    New  York,  Century  co.,  1918.    860  p.    $1.50. 

Beezley,  Buth  A.  National  course  in  home  economics.  Chicago,  Walter,  1917. 
650  p.    $2.75. 

Bradley,  Alice.  Candy  cook  book.  Boston,  Little,  Brown  A  co.,  1917.  222 
p.    $1. 

Lessons  in  food  values  and  economical  menus.    Boston,  Miss  Farmer's 


school  of  cookery,  1918.    35  p.    25  cents 

—    Wheatless  and  meatless  menus  and  recipe&    Boston,  Bliss  Farmer's 


school  of  cookery,  1918.    85  p.    25  cents. 

Braun,  EmiL    Bakers  cook  book.    New  York,  D.  Van  Nostrand,  1901.    2  vols. 
$2.50  each. 

Brillat-Savarixiy  Jean  Anthelme.    Handbook  of  dining.    Trans,  by  L.  F.  Simp- 
son.   1865.    82  p. 

Bru^dre,  Sara  Van  Buren.     Good  living;  a  practical  cookery  book  for  town 
and  country.    New  York,  Q.  P.  Putnam's  sons,  1908.    $2. 

Burrell,  Caroline  B.  (Benton,  Caroline  French.)    A  little  cook  book  for  a  little 
girl.    Boston,  Page  co.    85  cents. 

Clarke,  Helen  C,  and  Bulon,  P.  P.     Cook  book  of  left  overs.    New  York, 
Harper  A  bros.,  1911.    $1.10. 

Congreve,  A.  £.     The  one-maid  book  of  cookery.    New  York,  B.  P.  Dutton  A 
CO.,  1918.    217  p.    $1. 

Cooper,  Lenna  F.     How  to  cut  food  costs.    Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Good  health 
publishing  co.,  1917.    128  p.    75  cents. 

The  new  cookery ;  a  book  of  recipes  most  of  which  are  in  use  in  the 

Battle  Creek  sanitarium.    Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Good  health  publishing  co., 
1916.    449  p.    $1.50. 

Cramp,  Helen.     Winston  cook  book.     Philadelphia,  J.  0.  Winston  co.,  1912. 
512  p.    illus.    $1.20. 

Curtis,  Isabel  Q.     Left  overs  made  palatable.    New  York,  Orange,  Judd  co., 
1901.    $1. 

Cutter,  Mrs.  B.  B.  (Sophia  G.)    Practical  recipes.    New  York,  Duffield  A  oo., 
1909.    177  p.    $1.25. 
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I>6116e,  Felix  J.    The  Franoo-Amerlcan  cookery  book.    New  York,  O.  P.  Put- 
nam's SODS.,  1884.    620  p.    $3.60. 

DeLoup,  Maximilian.    American  salad  book.*  Garden  city,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday, 
Page  &  CO.,  1890.    140  p.    |1. 

Doddridge,  Amelia.     Liberty  recipes.    Olndmmti,  Stewart  &  Kldd  co.,  1918. 
106  p.    $1.25. 

East,  Anna  Merritt.     Kitchenette  cookery.    Boston,  Little,  Brown  &  co.,  1917. 
112  p.     $1. 

Escofficer,  M.    Guide  to  modern  cooking.    Garden  city,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page 
&  CO.,  1907.    $4. 

Evans,  Mary  Elisabeth.    War  time  redpes.    New  York,  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
CO.,  1918.    164  p.    $1.26. 

Farmer,  Fannie  M.     Book  of  good  dinners  for  my  friend.    New  York,  Dodge 
publishing  CO.,  1914.    264  p.    GO  cents. 

Boston  cooking-school  cook  book.    rev.  ed.    Boston,  Little,  Brown  &  co., 

1918.     666  p.     $2. 

■  Chafing  dish  possibllitlea    Boston,  Little,  Brown  &  co.    160  p.    $1.    ' 

■  Food  and  cookery  for  the  sick  and  convalescent.    Boston,  Little,  Brown 
&  CO.,  1904.    278  p.    rev.  with  additions,  1912.    806  p.    $1.76. 

■  A  new  book  of  cookery   Boston,  Little,  Brown  &  co.,  1912.    440  p.   $1.60. 


Filippini,  Alexander.     International  cook  book.    Garden  city,  N.  Y.,  Double- 
day,  Page  &  CO.,  1914.     1069  p.     $2. 

International  cook  book.    Garden  city,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page  &  co.. 


1906.    $4.80. 

One  hundred  ways  of  cooking  eggs.    New  York,  Dodge  publlahlng  co.. 


1916.    122  p.     60  cents. 


•— ^ One  hundred  ways  of  cooking  fish.    New  York,  Dodge  publishing  co., 

1916.    60  cents. 

Fox,  Minnie  C.    The  blue  grass  cook  book.    New  York,  Duffleld  &  co.,  1904. 
$1.60. 

Gallier,  Adolphe.    The  majestic  family  cook  book.    New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam's 
sons,  1896.     419  p.    $2.60. 

Gibbs,  Winifred  8.    Economical  cookery.    New  York,  1912.    167  p.   16  cents. 

Giger,  Mrs,  F.  8.    The  colonial  receipt  book.    Philadelphia,  J.  CL  Winston  co., 
1907.     $1.60. 

Gillmore,  Maria  Mclllvaine.     Economy  cook  book.    New  York,  Dutton,  1918. 
215  p.    $1. 

Glover,  Ellye  Ho  well.     Dame  Curtesy's  book  of  recipes.    Chicago,  A  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  &  CO.,  1909.    $1. 

Goudiss,  C.  H.,  and  Goudiss,  Mrs,  A.  M.     Foods  that  will  win  the  war  and 
Iiow  to  cook  them.    New  York,  World  syndicate  co.,  1918.    221  p.    50  cents. 

Green,  Mary.    (Greenouffh,  M.  M.)    Better  meals  for  less  moneiy.    New  York, 
Henry  Holt  &  co.,  1917.    296  p.    $1.26. 
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Green,  Olive.  (Beed,  Mjrrtle.)  Home-maker  series:  1.  Wliat  to  have  for 
breakfast  (1905).  2.  Every-day  luncheon  (1906).  3.  One  thousand  siiiipl^^ 
soups.  4.  How  to  cook  GOiellfish  (1907).  5.  How  to  cook  fish  (1908). 
6.  How  to  cook  meat  and  poultry  (1908).  7,  How  to  cook  vegetables  (1909) . 
a  One  thousand  salads  (1909).  9.  Every-day  desserts  (1911).  10.  Everj- 
day  dinners  (1911).    New  Tork,  G.  P.  Putnam*s  sons.    Bach  |1. 

Handy,  Amy  L.  War  time  bread  and  oakes.  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin,  191S. 
66  p.    75  cents. 


War  food;  practical  and  economical  methods  of  keeping  vegetabU>.s. 

fruits  and  meats.    Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1917.    76  p.    75  cents. 

Harbison,  Edith  G.     Low  cost  recipes.     Philadelphia,  Jacobs,  1914.     208  p. 
75  cents. 

Harlan,  Helen  HammeL    Wheatless-meatless  meals.    Chicago,  American  school 
of  home  economics,  1918.    47  p.     (Series  1.    Bulletin  no.  50.)     10  cents. 

Harland,  Marian.    Breakfkist,  luncheon,  tea.    New  York,  Charles  Scribner's 
sons.    $1.75. 

The  cottage  kitchen.    New  York,  Charles  Scribner*s  sons.    |1. 

and  Herrick,  C.  T.    The  national  cook-book.    New  York,  Charles  Scrib- 

ner's  sons.    $1.50. 


Helping  hand  cook  book,  with  a  menu  for  every  day  in  the  year, 

together  with  numerous  recipes.    1912.    340  p.    $1.25. 

Herltacray  Lizzie.    CasselFs  household  cookery.    New  York,.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
CO.,  1909.    $1.50. 

Herrick,  Christine  Terhune.     The  chafing-dish  supper.     New  York,  Charles 
Scribner's  sons.    75  cents. 

The  little  dinner.    New  York,  dJharles  Scribner's  sons.    $1. 

Sunday  night  supper.    Boston,  Dana,  Bstes  &  co.,  1907.    $1. 

What  to  eat ;  how  to  serve  it.    New  York,  Harper  &  brothers.    $1. 

Hill,  lira.  A.  P.    HUl's  cook  book.    New  York,  G.  W.  Dillingham  co.,  1914. 
420  p.    50  cents. 

New  southern  cook  book.    New  York,  Q.  W.  DiUingliam  co.,  1898. 

120  p.    $1. 

Hill,  Janet  HcKenzie.     The  American  cook  book.    New  York,  Sully  &  Klein- 
teich,  1914.    255  p.    $L 

The  book  of  entr^s,  including  casserole  and  planked  dishes.    Boston, 

Little,  Brown  &  co.,  1911.    855  p.    illus.    $1.50. 

Cooking  for  two.    Boston,  Little,  Brown  &  co.,  1909i    878  p.    illus. 


$1.50. 


—  Economical  war  time  cook  book.    New  York,  Geo.  Sully  &  co.,  1918. 
64  p.    60  cents. 

—  Practical  cooking  and  serving.    Garden  city,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page  & 


CO.,  1902.    712  p.    $2. 

—  Salads,  sandwiches,  and  chafing-dish  dainties.    Boston,  Little,  Browu  & 
CO.,  1903.    230  p.    illus.    $1.50. 

—  War  time  recipes.    Cincinnati,  Procter  &  Gamble  co.,  1918.    96  p» 


▲dyertisement  for  Crlsco. 
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Hints  to  housewives.     New  York,  Mayor's  food  supply  committee,  1917.     10 
cents. 

Howard,  Mrs,  B.  C*    Fifty  years  in  a  Maryland  kitchen.    6th  ed.    Baltimore, 
Norman  Remington  co.,  1913.    419  p.    $1.50. 

Howard,  MarsT&ret  WiUet.    The  practical  cook  book.    A  book  of  economical 
recipes.    Boston,  Ginn  &  co.,  1917.    152  p.    72  cents. 

Hughes,  Maiy  B.     Ererywoman's  canning  book.    Boston,  Whltoomb  h  Bar- 
rows, 1918.    96  p.    75  cents. 

James,  Alice  L.     Catering  for  two.    New  York,  Q.  P.  Putnam's  sons,  1902. 
$1.25. 

Housekeeping  for  two.    New  York,  G.  P.  Putnanf s  sons,  1909.    $1.25. 

Jenkinson,  Eleanor  L.     The  Ocklye  cookery  book.    New  York,  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  CO.,  1910.    00  cents. 

Keen,  Adelaide.    With  a  saucepan  over  the  sea.    Quaint  and  delicious  recipes 
from  kitchens  of  foreign  countries.    Boston,  Little,  Brown  &  co.,  1902.    265 

Kellogg,  Slla.    Science  in  the  kitchen.    Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Good  health  pub- 
lishing CO.,  1910.    608  p.    $2. 

Kephart,  Horace.    Camp  cookery.    New  York,  Outing  publishing  co.,  1910.    146 
p.    $1. 

Keyzer,  Mn.  Trances.    French  household  cooking.    New  York,  Charles  Scrlb- 
ner*s  sons,  1915.    160  p.    60  centa 

Kirk,  Alice  OitcheU.     Practical  food  economy.    Boston,  Little,  Brown  &  co., 
1917.    246  p.     $1.25. 

Kirkland,  Elizabeth  S.     Six  little  cooks,  or  Aunt  Jane's  cooking  class.    Chi- 
cago, A.  C.  McClurg  &  CO.    75  cents. 

Six  little  cooks'  series.    8  vols.    Chicago,  A.  C.  McClurg*&  co.    $2.25. 

Lamed,  Linda  Hull.     The  new  hostess  of  to-day.    New  York,  Charles  Scrlb- 
ner's  sons,  1899.    $1.50.    rev.    1918.    428  p.    $1.50. 

Lincoln,  Hary  J.    The  Boston  cook  book.    Boston,  Little,  Brown  ft  co.,  1904. 
600  p.    $2. 

Carving  and  serving.    Boston,  Little,  Brown  ft  co.    60  cents. 


The  peerless  cook  book.    Boston,  Little,  Brown  ft  oo.,  1901.    1JB2  p.    25 


cents. 


What  to  have  for  luncheon.    New  York,  Dodge  publishing  co.,  1904. 

$1.25. 

and  Barrows,  Anna.    The  home  scienoe  cook  book.    Boston,  Whitcomb 

&  Barrows,  1904.    $1. 

Lovewell,  Caroline  B.,  (md  other$.  The  fireless  cooker,  how  to  make  it,  how  to 
use  it,  and  what  to  cook.  Topeka,  Kana.,  Home  publishing  co.,  1908.  211 
p.    $L 

Hackay,  Lucy  G.    Housekeeper's  apple  book.    Two  hundred  ways  of  preparing 

the  apple.    Boston,  Little,  Brown  ft  co.,  1917.    122  p.    75  cents. 

Macrae,  Mrs.  Stuart.  Ingle  nook  cookery  book.  New  York,  Funk  ft  Wagnalls 
CO.    50  cents. 
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Xann,  E.  E.    Practical  cookery.    New  York,  Longmans^  1899.    50  cents. 

Milam,  Ava  B.,  and  others.    Camp  cookery.    Portland,  Greg.,  J.  K.  Gill  co., 
1918.    108  p.    50  cents. 

Mitchell^  Harsraret  J.     Flreless  cook  book.    Garden  city,  N.  T.,  Doubleday, 
Page  &  CO.,  1909.    $1.25. 

Mitchell,  M.  M.    Cookery  under  rations.    New  York,  Longmans,  1918.    65  p» 
75  cent& 

Moritz,  Mrs.,  and  Kalm,  Miss.    The  twentieth  century  cook  book.    New  York, 
G.  W.  Dillingham  co.,  1898.    $1.50. 

Muckensturm,  Louis.     Louis'  every  woman's  cook  book.     Boston,  Caldwell, 

1910.    120  p.    $1.50. 
Louis'  salads  and  chafing  dishes.    Boston,  Caldwell,  1906.    Paper  60 

cents.    Cloth,  $1. 

Neil,  Marion  H.    Candies  and  bonbons  and  how  to  make  them.    Philadelphia, 
McKay,  1913.    287  p.    $1. 


Economical  cookery.    Boston,  Little,  Brown  &  co.    346  p.    1918.    $1.50. 

How  to  cook  in  casserole  dishes.    Philadelphia,  David  McKay,  1912. 

252  p.    $1. 

Nesbitt,  Florence.  Low  cost  cooking.  A  manual  of  cooking,  diet,  home  man- 
agement, and  care  of  children  for  housekeepers  who  must  conduct  their 
homes  with  small  expenditure  of  money.  Chicago,  American  school  of 
home  economics,  1915.    127  p.    50  cents. 

Oswald,  Ella.  German  cookery  for  the  American  home.  New  York,  Baker, 
1907.    $1.50. 

Farloa,  Maria.    Camp  cookery.    Boston,  Dana,  Estes  &  co.    50  cents. 

Kitchen  companion.    Boston,  Dana,  Estes  &  co.    $2.50. 

New  cook  book  and  marketing  guide.    Boston,  Dana,  Estes  &  co.. 


IcKlo.     $1.0U. 

—    Young  housekeeper.    Boston,  Dana,  Estes  &  co.    $1. 


Partridge,  Pauline  Dimwell,  and  Gonklin,  Hester  Martha.  Wheatless  and 
meatless  days.    New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  co.,  1918.    225  p.    $1.50. 

Payne,  A.  G.    Practical  home  cookery.    New  York,  Cassells.    50  cents. 

Pease,  M.  A.    The  home  candy  maker.    Elgin,  111.,  1913.    37  p.    $1. 

Bobinson,  Eva  B.,  and  Hammell,  Helen  G.  Lessons  in  cooking  through  prepa- 
ration of  meals.  Chicago,  American  school  of  home  economics,  1912. 
467  p.    $2. 

Ronald,  Mary.  The  century  cook  book.  New  York,  Century  co.,  1910.  600 
p.    $2. 

Luncheons.    New  York,  Century  co.,  1902.    iUus.    $1.40. 


Borer,  Mrs.  Sarah  T.     Good  cooking.    Garden  city,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page  & 
CO.,  1898.    50  cents. 

Vegetable  cookery  and  meat  substitutes,    Philadelphia,  Arnold,  1909. 


$1.50. 

125650*— 19- 
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Sawtelle,  H.  L.     What  to  clo  with  a  chaflnf  dhah.    New  York,  Q.  P.  PutxuuB's 
SODS,  18d8.    $1. 

Seely,  Mr%,  L.    Mrs.  Beely's  cook-book.    New  York,  MacntUlan  co.,  1902L    |2. 

Soyer,  NkholaB.     Paper-bag  cookery.     New  York,  Stnrgfta  &  Walton,  1911. 
130  p.    60  cents. 


■  Soyer*8  standard  cookery;  a  oomplete  guide  to  the  art  of  cooking 
dainty,  varied,  and  economical  dishes  for  the  household.  New  York* 
Sturgis  &  Walton,  1912.    486  p.    $1.50. 

Spring,  Helen  M.  Individual  recipes.  Phitadelphta,  John  G.  Winton  co.,  1916. 
81  p.    25  cents  net. 

Stockbridge,  Bertha  E.  I.     The  liberty  cook  book.    See  Food  Conservation. 

Sugg,  Marie  Jenny.    The  art  af  cooking  by  gas.    New  Yortc,  Cassel.    iilos. 

75  cents. 

Telford,  Emma  Paddock.  Good  housekeeper's  cook  book.  New  York,  Oupplee 
&  Leon  CO.,  1914.    256  p.    $1. 

■  Standard  paper-bag  cookery.  New  York,  Oopplea  &  Leon  go.  50 
cents. 

Thudlchum,  John  L.  W.  Cookery;  its  art  and  practice.  New  York,  Warne 
1905.    $1.40. 

Wade,  Utb,  Mbtj  L.  Book  of  com  cookery.  One  kundred  and  fifty  recipes 
showing  how  to  use  this  nutritious  cereal  and  live  cheaply  and  welL  Chi- 
cago, McClurg,  1917.    105  p.    75  cents. 

Waterman,  Amy  H.  (Lane).  A  little  candy  book,  for  a  little  glrL  Boston, 
Page  CO.,  1918.  .  144  p.    85  cents. 

Whitney,  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Just  how ;  A  key  to  the  cook-books.  Boston,  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  CO.,  1906.    f  1. 

Wright,  Helen  S.     The  New  England  cook  book.    New  York,  Duffleld  &  co., 

1912.  327  p.    $1.50. 

The  new  home  cook  book.    Chicago,  A.  C.    McClurg.    $1. 

Yates,  Lucy  H.    The  gardener  and  the  cook.    New  York,  McBride»  Nast  &  co., 

1913.  259  p.    $1.25. 

2.  FOOD  CONSERVATION. 

[During  the  war  emergency  many  books  and  pamphlets  on  the  subject  of  food 
conservation  of  interest  to  students  of  food  and  nutrition  were  published.  Some 
of  these  were  of  temporary  value.  Others  may  prove  of  permanent  Interest.  All 
that  have  been  received  at  the  Bureau  of  Education  are  recorded  here.  Titles 
included  in  this  list  may  also  appear  under  the  general  classification  in  those 
cases  In  which  they  offer  constructive  aid  to  teacbors.] 

Bevler,  Isabel.  Practical  suggestions  for  food  conservation.  Urbana,  111. 
University  of  Illinois.     (War  committee.) 

Boston.  Board  of  education.  Food  thrift  Suggestions,  menus,  recipes,  and 
substitution& 


Public  library.     A  selected  list  of  books  on  dMiiestlc  production  and 


preservation  of  food. 
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fimdlflsf,  Alice.  Leaons  to.  food  vaUtts  and  oeonomical  memiB.  Boston,  Wm 
Farmer's  school  of  coolEery,  1917.    28  p.    25  cents. 

■  Wheatlen  and  meatlesB  momis  and  vedpes,  Boston,  Miss  Farm^r^ 
school  of  cookery,  1918.    85  p.    25  centa 

Brooldiyn,  K.  Y.  Public  library.  "  Itoiog  your  bit "  at  home.  Some  llbraxy 
books  that  will  help  you. 

CaUfomisL  State  council  of  dftfense,  Shasta  oonnty  committee.  Offidal 
bulletin  Issued  by  the  Shasta  county  committee  of  the  GonncU  of  national 
and  state  defense.  Ck>ntaining  menus,  recipes  and  suggestions  for  the  use 
of  those  materials  that  will  conserve  food. 

Oampbell,  Iva  B.  Practical  food  economies.  Chicago,  Bow,  Peterson  &  co., 
1919.    172  p. 

Ohieacro,  IlL  Public  library.  "  The  high  cost  of  living."  Included  in  Book 
bulletin,  March,  1917. 

Columbia  university.  Teachers  college.  Corn  calories  for  conservation. 
Recipes  and  menus  for  a  week.  By  Day  Monroe  and  others,  (Technical 
education.    ^illHln  series  no  87.)    25  cents. 

■  Food  for  school  boys  and  girls.    By   Mary   S.   Rose.    16  p. 

(Technical   educaHon.    Bulletin  s^-ies  no.  28.)     10  cents. 

■  Some  food  facts  to  help  the  housewife  in  jPeedlng  the  family. 

by  Mary  S.  Rose.    8  p.     (Tecteicai  educatten.    Bulletin  series  no.  27.) 
5  cents. 


—  '     Tested  international  recipes.     By  May  B.   Fan  Arsdale  And 

otben.    20  p.     (Tedmleal  educatton.    Bulletbi  series  no.  96.)    20  cents. 

War    breads.     Prepared    by   the    School    of    praictical    arts. 


(Technical  education.    Bulletin  series  no.  38.)     8  eimta. 

Some  sugar  saving  sweets  fOr  every  day.    By  May  B.   Van 


Ardsale  and  Day  Monroe.    20  p.     (Technical  education.    Bulletin  series 
no.  85.)     20  cents. 

Doddridge,  Amelia.     Liberty  recipes.    Cincinnati,  Stewart  &  Kidd  co.,  1918. 
106  p.    $1.25. 

Drexel    Institute,    Philadelphia,    Pa.      Timely    suggestions   and    economical 
recipes.    Registrar's  oflSce.    10  cents;  postage,  2  cents. 

Farmer,  A.  H.,  and  Huntington,  Janet  B.     Food  problems.    Boston,  Glnn  & 
CO.,  1918.    90  p.    27  cents. 

Franks,  Thetta  (i    Daily  menus  for  war  service.   New  York,  Putnam,  1918.    $5. 

Garland  school  of  homemakinf,  Boston,  Mass.    Food  economies.    Bulletins, 
I-IV.    Leaflets. 

Oibbs,  Winifred  Stuart.    Forty  ways  of  reducing  food  bills.    Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Extension  department,  Mechanics  institute.    10  cents. 

Gillett,  Lucy  H.     Food  allowances  for  healthy  children.    New  York,  Associa- 
tion for  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor,  1917. 

Fo<>d  primer  for  the  home.    New  York,  Bureau  of  food  supply,  A.  I. 

O.  P.,  1918.    20  cents.    By  mail,  25  cents. 

OULoAore,  Maria  XcIUvaine.    Scononi^  cook  book.    New  York,  Duttou,  lOlS. 
215  p.    $!• 
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Ctoudiss,  C.  H.,  and  Goudiss,  Mrs.  A.  M.    Foods  that  will  win  the  war.    New 
York  World  syndicate  co.,  1918.    123  p.    50  cents. 

Greer,  Carlotta  O.  Food  and  victory.  New  York,  Allyn  &  Bacon,  1918.  02  p. 
40  cents. 

Harlan,  Helen  H.  Wheatless-meatless  meals.  Chicago,  American  school  of 
home  economics,  1918.    47  p.    10  cents. 

Hill,  Janet  HcK.  Economical  war  time  cook  book.  New  York,  Geo.  Sally  & 
CO.,  1918.    64  p.    60  cents. 

Hiller,  Mrs,  Elizabeth  0.  The  corn  book.  Chicago,  B,  F.  Volland  co.,  1»18. 
129  p.    $1. 

Hughes,  Dora  M.  Thrift  in  the  household.  Boston,  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepaid* 
1918.    228  p.    $1.26. 

Illinois.  State  council  of  defense.  What  to  eat  and  how  to  cook  it  Chicago. 
1918.    5  cents;  by  mail  10  cents. 

University  of  Illinois.    War  bread  recipes. 

Indiana.  State  board  of  education.  War  service  textbook  for  Indiana  higb 
schools. 

Kellogg,  Vernon.  Fighting  starvation  in  Belgium.  Gkirden  city,  N.  Y.,  Double- 
day,  Page  &  CO..  1918.    219  p.    $1.25. 

and  Taylor,  Alonzo  E.    The  food  problem.    New  York,  Macmillan,  1917. 

213  p.    $1.26. 

Kentucky.  Council  of  national  defense.  Woman's  committee,  Louisvilleu 
War  cook  book.    By  Mary  E.  Sweeny  and  Linda  B.  Pumell.    108  p. 

Lauck,  W.  Jett.  Cost  of  living  and  the  war.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Doyle  &  Walts 
publishing  CO.,  1918.    196  p.    $1.60. 

Life  extension  institute.    New  York  city.    Food.    10  cents. 

Lusk,  Graham.  Food  in  war  time.  Philadelphia,  W.  B.  Saunders  co.,  1918. 
46  p.    60  cents. 

Maylander,  Alfred.  Food  situation  in  Central  Europe,  1917.  Washington, 
Government  printing  office,  1917.  (U.  S.  Department  of  labor.  Bureau  of 
labor  statistics.    Bulletin  no.  242.) 

Hilwaukee-Downer  college.  Suggestions  for  menu  planning  to  help  the  house- 
wife meet  the  present  emergency.    Milwaukee,  Wis.    15  cents. 

National  conference  of  social  work,  Chicago,  111.  A  community  kitchen  In  a 
neighborhood  house.    Chicago,  1918.     (Pamphlet  146.)     5  cents. 

Feeding  the  family ;  a  problem  and  a  method  for  social  workers  in  war 

time.    Chicago,  1918.     (Pamphlet  166.)     5  cents. 

National  emergency  food  garden  commission,  Washington,  D.  C.  Manual  for 
home  storage,  pickling,  fermentation  and  salting  vegetables.  Postage  2 
cents. 

National  war  garden  commission,  Washington,  D.  C.  Home  canning  and 
drying  of  vegetables  and  fruits.  Part  I,  Home  canning.  Part  11.  Home 
drying.    Washington,  1918.    31  p. 

Nettleton,  Bertha  E.  One-hundred  portion  war  time  recipes.  Philadelphia, 
Lippincott,  1918.    43  p.  $1. 
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Kew  York  city.    Food  aid  committee.    Tested  war  time  recipes. 

■  Sweets  that  save  sugar. 

-  Food  supply  committee  (ICayor  Mitchel's).    Hints  to  housewives. 

New  York,  1917.    10  cents. 

Nims,  Harion  S.  Women  in  the  war.  A  bibliography.  Washington,  News 
department  of  the  Woman's  committee,  Council  of  national  defense,  1918. 
77  p. 

O'Brien,  Charles.  Food  preparedness  for  the  United  States.  Boston,  Little, 
Brown  &  co.,  1917.    118  p.    50  cents. 

Ohio.  Council  of  national  defense,  Columbus.  Aerricultural  division.  Utili- 
zation of  food.    Redpes. 

Our  country's  call  to  service.  New  York,  Scott  Foresman  &  cb.,  1918.  128  p. 
12  cents. 

Partridge,  Pauline  D.,  and  Conklin,  Hester  M.  Wheatless  and  meatless  days. 
New  York,  Appleton,  1918,  234  p.    $1.50. 

Purdy,  Mabel  Buton.  Food  and  freedom.  New  York,  Harper  k  bros.,  1918. 
252  p.    $1. 

Xtickard,  Helen,  comp.    Victory  breads.    Fifty  bread  recipes.    Fifty  practical 

suggestions.    Fifty  economical  dishes.    Denver,  Colo.,  Mrs.  Forbes  Rlckard, 

1918.    49  p.    50  cents. 

Compiled  for  the  American  Bed  Cross. 

Bose,  Mary  Swartz.  Everyday  foods  in  war  time.  New  York,  Macmlllan, 
1918.     117  p.    80  cents. 

Schreiner,  George  A.  The  iron  ration ;  three  years  in  warring  central  Europe. 
New  York,  Harpers,  1918.    385  p.    |2. 

Smith,  J.  BusselL  Food  and  the  war.  Ten  lessons  for  the  American  schooL 
Harrlsburg,  Pa.,  Department  of  food  supply.    Committee  of  public  safety. 

South  Dakota.    Federal  food  administration.    The  timely  cook  book.    1918. 
Stockbridge,  Bertha  E.  L.    The  liberty  cook  book.    New  York,  Appleton,  1918. 

509  p.    $2. 
Stout  institute,  Menomonie,  Wis.     Conservation  of  foods. 
Taylor,  Alonzo  E.    War  bread.    New  York,  MacmiUan,  1918.    99  p.    60  cents. 

Texas.  Department  of  education.  Fifteen  lessons  in  food  conservation.  De- 
cember 1,  1917.     (Bulletin  71.) 

TTnited  States.    Department  of  agriculture.    Farmers*  bulletins: 

807.  Bread  and  bread  making. 

808.  How  to  select  foods — I.  What  the  body  needs. 
817.  How  to  select  foods — II.  Cereal  foods. 

824.  How  to  select  foods — III.  Foods  rich  In  protein. 
839.  Home  canning  by  the  one-period  cold-pack  method. 
841.  Drying  fruits  and  vegetable  in  the  home. 

853.  Home  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables  taught  to  canning  clubs' 
members  in  southern  States. 
871.  Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  as  conservers  of  other  staple  foods. 
881.  Salting,  fermentation,  and  pickling  of  vegetables. 
900.  Home-made  fruit  butters. 
916.  A  successful  community  drying  plant. 
955.  Use  of  wheat  flour  substitutes  in  bread  making. 
964.  Farm  and  home  drying  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
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Food  leaflets:  1.  Start  the  day  right  2.  Do  you  know  com  meal? 
8.  A  whole  dinner  in  one  dish.  4.  Choose  your  food  wisely.  5.  Make  a 
little  meat  go  a  long  way.  6.  Do  yon  know  oatmeal?  7.  Food  for  your 
cblldr^i.  8.  Instead  of  meat  9.  Vegetablea  for  winter.  10.  Plenty  of 
potatoes.  11.  Milk  the  best  food  we  have.  12.  tSare  fuel  yfhok  yon  cook. 
13.  Let  the  fireless  cooker  help  you  conquer.  14.  Save  augar;  use  other 
sweets.  15.  Dry-  peas  and  beans.  16.  Use  fat  carefuUj.  17.  Use  more 
fish.  18.  Rice.  One  of  our  most  useful  cereals.  19.  Hominy.  20.  Wheat- 
less  breads  and  cakes ;  Save  the  wheat  for  victory. 

Library  leaflets:  No.  1.  Raise  cdiickens.  No.  2.  Raise  pig&  No.  3. 
Raise  akeef^.  No.  4.  Bread  and  cereals.  No.  6.  Vegetables  and  fruits. 
No.  6.  Wheat  and  meat  substitutes.    No.  7.  Fats  and  sugar. 

United  States.     Department  of  a^rricoltura,     OfiLoa  of  the  secretary.     Ci]> 

culars: 

106.  Uae  potatoes  to  save  wheat 

109.  Cottage  cheese  dishes. 

110.  Use  peanut  flour  to  save  wheat 

111.  Use  barley — save  wheat. 

117.  Use  corn  meal  and  corn  flour  to  save  wheat 

118.  Use  oats  to  save  wheat 

119.  Use  rice  flour  to  save  wheat. 


—  Department  of  the  interior.    Bureau  of  educatioii.    Home  economics 
circulars.    Teaching  home  economics  under  present  eoonomic  coaditioos: 

No.  6.  A  course  in  food  economies  for  the  houaekeeper. 

No.  7.  The  effect  of  war  conditions  on  clothing  and  textile  courses. 

Home  economics  letters.     Seiles  relating  to  war  service: 

19.  What  the  home  economfcs  teacher  can  do. 

20.  EcoDOfny  in  food  courses. 

21.  High  school  food  economies  in  practica 

22.  A  brief  course  in  food  economy  for  colleges  and  normal  schools. 

23.  Red  Cross  work  for  the  household  arts  teacher. 

24.  A  course  In  food  economies  for  the  housekeeper.     (Revised  July  20, 
1917.) 

25.  Service  to  be  rendered  by  College  and  university  home  economics 
departraokt 

26.  Bulletins  on  food  conservation. 

27.  Food  conservation — ^periodical  literature. 

29.  Periodical  literature  on  food  conservation.     (Supplementary.) 

31.  War-time  menus  for  the  school  lunch. 

32.  Periodical  literature  on  food  conservation.     (Supplementary.) 

33.  Bulletins  on  food  conservation.     (Supplementary.) 

34.  Alterations  in  home  economics  courses  in  state  normal  sdiools  due 
to  war  conditions. 

35.  Periodical  literature  on  food  conservation.     (Supplementary.) 

30.  Some  recent  books  relating  to  women's  war  work  for  food  economy. 

—  Food  administration,  Washington,  B.  G.    Food  conaermtion.    Bibli- 


ography. References  and  sources  of  information  on  production,  statistics, 
distribution,  conservation  and  methods  of  oontrui  of  food  supplies.  Febru- 
ary, 1918. 

—  — —    The  day's  food  in  war  and  peace. 
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TTnited  States.    Food  admiaistntion,  Washlagtoa,  B.  O.    Food  and  the  war. 
Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  co.,  1918.    80  cent& 


Food  gnide  tot  war  service  at  home.    New  York,  Charles  Scrib- 

nei's  sons,  1918.    25  cents. 

Food  saving  and  sharing.    Garden  city,  N.  Y.,  Doubieday,  Page 


&  CO.,  19ia    102  p.    28  cents. 

War  economy  in  food,  with  suggestions  and  recipes.    Washing- 


ton, D.  O. 

—    Iiibrary  of  congress.    Division  of  bibliography.    List  of  references 
on  the  consenratkm,  production  and  economic  use  of  foods,  Jnne,  1917. 

The  United  States  at  war.    Organization  and  literature.    June, 


1917. 

University  of  Buffalo.    Food  preparedness.    Bulletin.    Secretary  of  the  faculty 
of  arts  and  science,  Townsend  Hall,  University  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Van  Hise,  Charles  B.    Conservation  and  regulation  in  the  United  States. 

Part  1.  Published  by  the  U.  S.  Food  administration.  Washington,  1917. 
63  p. 

Part  2.  Published  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Madison,  Wis.,  19ia 
65  P.-233  p. 

Vulte,  Hermann  T.  CJonservatlon  of  ftits.  Emergency  committee,  American 
home  economics  association.    New  York  city  section,  19  West  44  st. 

Washington.  State  college.  Food  economy  for  the  housewife :  Bibliography. 
Pullman,  1S17.  34  p.  (Library  bulletin.  Home  economics  series  no.  1.) 
25  cents. 


Pullman,  1918.     59  p.     (library  bulletin.     Home  eeo- 

nomics  series  no.  2.)    25  cents. 

Wellman,  Mabel  Thacher.  Economy  in  foods.  A  supplement  to  food  study; 
a  textbook  in  home  economics.  Boston,  Little,  Brown  &  co.,  1918.  36  p. 
80  cents. 

Williams,  Anna  W.,  and  Gray,  Cora  £.  Fats  and  oils  in  cookery.  Urbana, 
111.,  University  of  Illinois,  1917. 

Wisconsin.    College  of  agriculture.    Extension  service.     What  shall  we  eat 
'on  wheatless  and  meatless  days.    47  p.    (Circular  106,  May,  1918.) 

Department  of  education.  Suggestive  outline  of  work  on  food  con- 
servation for  home  economics  teachers,    p.  24.    Madison,  1918. 

State^  normal  school,  Stevens  Point.    Food  conservation  in  the  house- 


hold.    (Bulletin  no.  61.) 

Wood,  Thomas  B.  National  food  supply  in  peace  and  war.  New  York,  Put- 
nam, 1917.    43  p.    25  cents. 

and  Hopkins*  Frederick  Q.    Food  economy  in  war  time.    New  York, 

Putnam,  ldl5.    35  p.    15  cents. 

The  world's  food.  Annals  of  the  American  academy  of  political  and  social 
scien<5&,  vol.  74,  no.  163,  November,  1917. 

Wyoming.  University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie.  War  ideas  to  make  you 
healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise.  Compiled  by  the  seniors  and  Juniors  of  the 
Department  of  home  economics,  95  p. 
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<.  FOOD  PRESEBVATION. 

Seattle,  James  H.,  and  Gould,  Harris  F.  Commercial  evaporation  and  drying 
of  fruits.  Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1917.  61  p.  (U.  S.  De- 
partment of  agriculture.    Farmer's  bulletin  903.) 

Blttlngr,  Arvlll  W.  Methods  followed  in  the  commercial  canning  of  foods. 
Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1915.  79  p.  (U.  S.  Department  of 
agriculture.    Bulletin  no.  196.)     10  cents. 

Washing  fruits  and  vegetables.    Washington,  1917.    27  p.     (National 

canners'  association.     Research  laboratory.      Bulletin  no.  12.) 

and  Bitting,  Mrs,  Katherlne  G.    Canning  and  how  to  use  canned  foods. 


Washington,  National  canner's  association,  1916.    184  p. 

Cruess,  William  V.  Home  and  farm  food  preservation.  New  York,  Macmillan, 
1918.    276  p.    $2. 

Folln,  Otto  K.  Preservatives  and  other  cheniicals  in  foods;  their  use  and 
abuse.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Harvard  university  press,  1914.  60  p.  (Har- 
vard health  talks.)     50  cents. 

Handy,  Amy  L.  War  food,  practical  and  economical  methods  of  keeping  vege- 
tables, fruits  and  meats.  New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  co.,  1917.  76  p. 
75  cents. 

Hill,  Janet  H.  Canning,  preserving,  and  Jelly  making.  Boston,  Little,  Brown 
&  CO.,  1915.    189  p.    $1. 

Lemcke,  Geslne.     Preserving  and  pickling.    1899.    75  cents. 

Neil,  Marion  Harris.  Canning,  preserving,  and  pickling.  Philadelphia,  David 
McKay,  1914.    284  p.    $1. 

Ohio.  Council  of  national  defense.  Agricultural  division.  Preservation  of 
food.  Canning,  preserving,  drying  and  preserving  of  eggs.  Utilization 
of  food.    Recipes. 

Prepared  by  tbe  home  economics  department,  Ohio  state  university. 

Parloa,  Maria.  Canned  fruit,  preserves,  and  jellies;  household  methods  of 
preparation.  Akron,  O.,  Saalfleld  publishing  co.,  1917.  101  p.  50  cents; 
paper  25  cents. 

Powell,   Ola,      Successful  canning  and  preserving.     Philadelphia,  Lipplncott, 

1917.    371  p.     $2  net. 

* 

Biesenberg,  'Emily.  Preserving  and  canning.  Chicago,  lland-McNally  &  co., 
1914.    104  p.    50  cents. 

Bockwell,  Frederick  P.  Save  It  for  winter.  Modern  methods  of  canning  de- 
hydrating, preserving,  and  storing  vegetables  and  fruit  for  wlntc^r  use. 
New  York,  Stokes,  1918.    206  p.    $1. 

Rorer,  Mrs.  Sarah  T.  Canning  and  preserving.  Philadelphia,  Arnold  &  co., 
1912.    75  cents. 

Round,  Lester  A.,  and  Lang,  Harold  L.  Preservation  of  vegetables  by  fer- 
mentation and  salting.  Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1917. 
15  p.     (U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.    Fanners'  bulletin  881.)     5  cents. 

Snyder,  Dona  M.  Treatise  on  food  conservation  and  the  art  of  canning. 
Blnghamton,  N.  Y.,  Health  publishing  co.,  1917.     205  p.    $1. 

Yates,  Lucy  H.     Successful  jam-making  and  fruit-bottling.    1909. 
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Zavalla,  Jnsto  P.     The  canning  of  f raits  and  vegetables.    New  York,  John 
Wiley  &  sons,  1916.    214  p.    $2.50  net. 

4.  FOOD  8TUDT. 

{See  also  Nutrition  and  Dietetics.) 

Armsby,  Henry  P.  The  conservation  of  food  energy.  Philadelphia,  W.  B. 
Saundei-s  Co.,  1918.    65  p.    75  cents. 

Atkinson,  Thomas  G.  Baking  powder  a  healthful,  convenient  leavening  ageiii. 
Chicago,  1915.    58  p.    50  cents. 

Bailey,  E.  H,  S.  Source,  chemistry,  and  properties  of  food.  Philadelphia,  P. 
BIaklston*s  son  &  co.,  1914.    517  p.    $1.60. 

Bayllss,  William  M.  The  physiology  of  food  and  economy  in  diet  New  York, 
Longmans,  1917.    107  p.    65  centa 

Bessens,  Josephine  L.  Meals  for  Ave  or  six  dollars  a  week.  Elgin,  III.,  David 
Cook  publishing  co.,  1916.  28  p.  (Mothers'  magazine.  Domestic  science 
series.)     25  cents. 

Birge,  William  S.  True  food  values  and  their  low  costs.  New  York,  Sully  & 
Kleinteich,  1916.    218  p.    50  cents. 

Brewster,  Edwin  T.,  and  Brewster,  Mrs,  Lilian  E.  Nutrition  of  a  household. 
Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  co.,  1915.    208  p.    |1. 

Buckland,  Annie  W.  Our  viands,  whence  they  come  and  how  they  are  cooked 
with  a  bundle  of  old  recipes  from  cookery  books  of  the  last  century.  Lon- 
don, Ward  &  Downey,  1893.    308  p. 

Carpenter,  F.  O.  Foods  and  their  uses.  New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  sons, 
1907.    60  cents. 

Carpenter,  Prank  G.  How  the  world  is  fed.  Geographical  reader.  Chicago, 
American  book  co.,  1907.    60  cents. 

Chamberlain,  James  P.  How  we  are  fed.  Geographical  reader.  New  York, 
Macmillan,  1903.    214  p.    40  cents. 

Child,  Theodore.     Delicate  feasting.    New  York,  Harpers,  1890.    214  p.    $1.25» 
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X.  THE  HOUSE  AND  HOUSEHOLD  ACnVITIBS. 
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■  What  you  should  know  when  building  a  Uttle  house.    Philadelphia^ 

Ladles  home  journal,  1914.    40  p. 

4.  BOMESTIC  SntVICB. 

(See  also  Women  in  Industry. > 

Domestic  service  by  an  old  servant.  Preface  by  Mrs.  George  Wemyss.  Boston, 
Houghton  Mifflin  eo.,  Ill  p^    |L 

Norris,  Kathleen.    The  treasure.    New  York,  Macmillan,  1^14.    188  p.    fl. 

Pettengillt  TiilllBn.  Toilers  of  the  home.  The  record  of  a  college  woDiaa*B 
experience  as  a  domestic  ser\'ant.  Garden  cfty,  N.  Y.,  Donbleday,  Page 
&  CO.,  1903.    397  p. 

Salmon,  Lucy  M.     Domestic  service.    New  York,  Macmillan,  1901.    $2; 

Stout  institute,  Menomonie^  Wifli»  The  domestic  service  proUenk.  Bee  Bibli- 
ographies. 

S.  FURNISHINGS  FOR  THE  HOME. 

Anderson,  Frederick  1.  Electricity  for  the  farm.  New  York,  Macmillan,  1915. 
265  p.    $1.25. 

Bergren^sen,  Balph.  The  comforts  of  home.  BostoBr  Atlantic  monthiy  press, 
1919.     75  cents. 

Brigham,  Louise.  Box  furniture— how  to  make  100  useful  articles  for  the 
home.    New  York,  Ontury  co.,  1909.    350  p.    140  drawings.    $1.60. 

Candee,  Helen  Churchill.  Decorative  styles  and  periods  in  the  home.  New 
York,  Frederick  A.  Stokes  co.,  1966.    2W  p. 

Cook,  Clarence.    The  house  beautiful.    New  York,  Ghas.  Scrlbner's  sons.    $2.50. 

Cox,  Kenyon.  Old  masters  and  new.  New  York,  Duffleld  &  co.,  190&  $1.50. 
Ulus.    $2.50. 
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OMiiehs  V.  H.     FurnisfaiDg  a  modest  home.    Worcester,  Mass.,  Davis  press, 
1908.    114  p.    %1, 

J>e  Wolfe,  Elsie.    The  house  in  good  taste.    New  York,  Gentury  co.,  1913.    322 
p.    $2.50. 

IMUaway,  Theodore  M.     Decoration  of  the  school  and  home.     Springfield, 
Mass.,  Mflton  Bradley  co.    $2. 

I>yer,  Walter  A,    Handbook  of  fumlturo  styles.    New  York,  Century  co.,  1918. 
155  p.    $1.50. 

Bberlein,  Harold  D.    Making  and  furnishing  outdoor  rooms  and  porches.    New 
York,  McBildev  1913.    61  p.    50  cents. 

Making  walls  and  ceilings.    New  York,  McBride,  1915.    59  p.    50  ceiits^ 

an4  JfeChire,  Abbot.     The  practical  book  of  early  American  arts  and 

crafts  (with  a  chapter  on  early  lace  by  Mable  Foster  Balnbridge).    Phila- 
delphia, Lipplncott,  1916.    39  p.    $a 


Practical  book  of  period  furniture.    Philadelphia,  Lipplncott, 


1914.    871  p. 
Elder,  Duncan  J.  H.    Country  cottages  and  week  end  homes.    1907.    $3.50. 

The  house  beautiful  and  useful.     New  York,  John  Lane  co.,  1911. 

$a5a 

Emburg,  Aymar,  /r.    Dutch  colonial  house.    New  York,  McBride,  1912.    $2.50. 

^^xnery,  H.  8.     How  to  enjoy  pictures.    Ofafcago,  Prang  educational  co.,  1898. 
$1.50. 

French,  IdlUe  Hamlllxni.     Homes  and  their  decoration.     New  York,  Dodd, 
Mead  &  co.,  1903.    $3. 

• The  home  dignified.    New  York,  Putnam,  190&    $5. 

Hasluck,  Paul  N.    Cassell's  house  decoration.    New  York,  Funk,  Wagnalls  co., 
1909.    $3. 

Hayden,  Arthur.    Chats  on  old  furniture.    New  York,  Stokes,  1909.    283  p.    $2. 

Herts,  Benjamin  B.     Decoration  and  furnishing  of  apartments.    New  York, 
Putnam,  1915.    190  p.    $3.75. 

Hunter,  George  L.    Home  furnishings.    New  York,  John  Lane  co.,  1913.    231 
p.    $2.  , 

Inside  the  house  that  Jack  built    The  story,  told  in  conyersation,  of 

bow  two  homes  were  built     New  York,  John  Lane  co.,  1914.     203.  p. 
$1.35  net 

Tapestries.    Their  origin,  history  and  renaissance.    New  York,  John 


Lane  co.,  1912.    $5. 

Jackson,  AUen  W.    The  half  timber  house.    New  York,  McBride,  1912.    115  p. 
$2.50. 

Johnson,  WilUanu     inside  one  hundred  homes.    Garden  dty,  N.  Y.,  Double- 
day,  Page  &  CO.,  1898.    50  cents. 

Kellogrg,  Alice  M.     H(mie  furnishings;  practical  and  artistic.     New  York, 
Frederick  A.  Stokes,  1905.    lllus.    $1.60. 

Kelly,  A.  A.     Expert  interior  decoration.    Malvern,  Pa.,  A.  A.  Kelly,  1917. 
188  p.    $2. 
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King,  Charles  A.     Inside  finishing.    New  York,  American  book  co.,  1912.    227 

p.    80  cents. 

Langton,  Mrs.  M.  B.     How  to  know  oriental  rugs.    New  York,  D.  Appleton  & 
CO.,  1904.     $2. 

Lewis,  George  Q.     Practical  book  of  oriental  rugs.    Philadelphia,  Lippiucott, 
1913.    375  p.     $5. 

Lockwood,  Luke  V.     Colonial  furniture  in  America.     New  York,  Scribner, 
1001.    $7.50.    New  ed.    2  vols,    illus.    1913.    $25. 

McClure,  Abbot.     Making  built-in  furniture.    New  York,  McBrlde,  1914.    62  p. 

50  cents. 


Making  floors.    New  York,  McBride,  1915.    64  p.    60  cents. 

and  Eberlein,  Harold  D.    Home  furnishing  and  decoration.    New  York, 

McBride,  1914.    285  p.     $1.50. 

Macquoid,  Percy.    History  of  English  furniture.    New  York,  Putnam,  1904-J08. 
4  vols.,  each  $15 ;  20  parts,  each  $2.50. 

Moore,  Mrs.  N.  H.     Old  furniture  book.    New  York,  Stokes,  1903.    $2.16. 

Morse,   Frances   C.      Furniture  of  the  olden  time.     New  York,   Macmillan, 
1902.     $3. 

Mumford,  J.  X.    Oriental  rugs.    New  York,  Scribner,  1902.    $7.50. 
Munsell,  A.  H.    Color  notation.    Boston,  Geo.  H.  Ellis  co.    $1.25. 

Northend,  Mary  H.     Colonial  homes  and  their  furnishings.    Boston,  Little, 
Brown  &  co.,  1912.     252  p.    $5. 

Nye,  Alvan  P.     Furniture  designing  and  draughting.     Gomstock,  1907.     100 

p.     $2. 

Oilar,  Forrest  L.     How  to  buy  furniture  for  the  home.     Indianapolis,  Ind.* 
Oilar  bros.,  1913.    179  p.    $1.50. 

Parsons,  Frank  A.     Interior  decoration.    Its  principles  and  practice.    Garden 
city,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page  &  co.,  1915.    284  p.    $3. 

Priestman,  Mabel  T.    Art  and  economy  in  home  decoration.    New  York,  John 
Lane  co.,  1908.    222  p.    $1  net. 

Artistic  homes.    Chicago,  A.  C.  McClurg,  1910.    148  p.    $2, 


Quinn,  Mary  J.     Planning  and  furnishing  the  home.    New  York,  Harper  & 
bros.,  1914.     190  p.     $1. 

Bipley,  Mary  Churchill.     The  oriental  rug  book.     New  York,  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  CO.,  1904.    illus.    $3.20. 

Bobinson,  L.  Eugene.     Domestic  architecture.     New  York,  Macmillan,  1917. 
378  p.     $1.50. 

Bolf e,  Amy  L.    Interior  decoration  for  the  small  house.    New  York,  Macmillan, 
1917.    151  p.    $1.25. 

Saylor,  Henry  H.    Bungalows.    New  York,  McBride,  1913.    206  p.    $2.50. 

Sell,  Maud  Ann,  and  Henry  Blackman.    Good  taste  In  home  furnishing.    New 
York,  John  Lane  co.,  1915.    140  p.    $1.26. 
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Shackleton  Bobert,  and  Shackleton,  Elizabetb.  Adventures  in  home-making. 
New  York,  John  Lane  co.,  1910.    850  p.    $1.75. 

Chann   of  the  antique.    New  York,   Hearst's   international   library, 

1914.     $2.50. 

Singleton,  Esther.  Furniture  of  our  forefathers.  Garden  city,  N.  Y.,  Double- 
day,  Page  &  CO.,  1913.    664  p.    $1.80. 

Snow,  Bonnie  B.,  and  Froehlich,  Hugo  B.  Theory  and  practice  of  color. 
New  York,  Prang  co.,  1918.     54  p.    $3. 

Sparrow,  Walter  S.  The  English  house,  how  to  judge  its  periods  and  styles. 
New  York,  John  Lane  co.,  1909.    $2.50. 

Hints  on  house  furnishing.    New  York,  John  Lane  co.,  1909.    $2.50. 

Throop,  Lucy  A.  Furnishing  the  home  in  good  taste.  New  York,  McBride, 
Nast  &  CO.,  1912.    219  p.    $2. 

Tryon,  BoUa  H.  Household  manufactures  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
1640-1680.  A  study  in  industrial  history.  Chicago,  University  of  Chicago 
press,  1917.    413  p.    $2  net. 

Van  Dyke,  John  C.  Studies  in  pictures.  New  York,  Charles  Scrlbner's  sons, 
1907.    $1.25. 

Vollmer,  William  A.     A  book  of  distinctive  interiors.    New  York,  McBride^ 
Xast  &  CO.,  1912.    128  p.    $1. 

Wharton,  Mrs.  (Edith  N.),  and  Codman,  Ogden  J.  Decoration  of  houses. 
New  York,  Scribner,  1901.    $2.50. 

Wheeler,  Cadance.    Household  art.    New  York,  Harper  &  bros.    $1  net 

How  to  make   rugs.    Garden   city,   N,   Y.,  Doubleday,  Page  &  co., 

1902.     $1. 

Principles  of  home  decoration.    Garden  city,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page  & 


CO.,  1903.    $1.80. 

Wood,  Grace,  and  Burbank,  Emily.    The  art  of  interior  decoration.    New  York, 
Dodd,  Mead  &  co.,  1916.    347  p.    $2.50. 

Wrifirht,  Mrs.  A^rnes  F.     Interior  decoration  for  modem  needs.    New  York, 
Stokes,  1917.    2^25  p.    $2.25. 

Your  home  and  its  decoration.    Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sherwln  Williams  co. 

C.  HOME  NURSING. 

Aikens,  Charlotte  A.    The  home  nurse*s  handbook  of  practical  nursing.    Phila- 
delphia, W.  B.  Saunders,  1912.    $1.50. 

American  Bed  Cross.    Home  hygiene  and  care  of  the  sick.    See  Delano,  Jane  A. 


Home  nursing.    A  course  for  schools.    A.  R.  C.    709.    Home  hygiene 

and  care  of  the  sick.    A.  R.  C.    704.    First  aid  instruction  in  the  schools. 
A.  R.  C.    806. 

Campbell,  Frances  (Mrs.  G.  C).  Book  of  home  nursing :  a  practical  guide  for 
the  treatment  of  sickness  in  the  home.  New  York,  Dutton,  1917.  271  p. 
$1.25. 

Cutler,  Elbridge  G.  The  care  of  the  sick  room,  Cambridge,  Harvard  uuIvcp- 
sity  press,  1914.    54  p.    50  cents. 
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Delano,  Jaa«  A.,  9nd  Mclflftac,  laabeL  Amerion  Bed  OrosB  textbook  on  ele- 
meDtary  hygiene  and  the  home  care  of  the  sick.  PlilladelphiA«  P.  Blakis- 
ton*s  sons  &  co.,  1913.    256  p.    lllus.    $1.    Paper,  50  cents. 

Donahoe,  Margraret  Frances.  Manual  of  nursing.  New  York,  Af^leton,  1010. 
489  p.     $2. 

Doty,  Alva  Hunt.  Manual  of  instruction  tn  principlei  of  prompt  aid  to  the 
injured.    New  York,  Appleton.  1902.    $1.50. 

Goodnew,  Minnie.  War  nursing.  A  textbook  for  auxiliary  nurses.  Philadel- 
phia, W.  B.  Saunders  co.,  1917.     172  p.    $1.50. 

Orifitli,  J.  Q.  Blue  book  of  nursing.  Philadelphia,  J.  0.  Winston  oo.,  1912. 
461  p.    75  cents. 

Harrison,  Eveleen.     Home  nursing.    New  York,  MacmiUan  CO.,  1900.    $1. 

Hope,  George  H.  Till  the  doctor  eomes  and  how  to  help  him.  New  York. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  sons,  1901.    $1. 

Lippert,  Frieda,  and  Holmes,  Arthur.  When  to  send  for  the  doctor  and  what 
to  do  before  the  doctor  comes.  Plilladelphia,  Lippincott,  1918.  265  p. 
$1.25. 

Lippltt,  Louisa  C.  Personal  hygiene  and  home  nursing.  New  York,  World 
book  CO.,  1918.    256  p.    $1.28. 

Lynch,  Charles.  American  Red  Cross  textbook  on  first  aid  and  relief  columns. 
Philadelphia,  P.  Blakiston*s  son  &  co.,  1908.  244  p.  illus.  $1.  Woman's 
edition.    1910.    148  p.    30  cents. 

MacDonald,  Isabel.  Home  nursing.  New  York,  Macmlllan,  1909.  rev.  1917. 
331  p.    90  cents. 

Mclsaac,  Isabel.  Primary  nursing  technique.  New  York,  MacmiUan,  1907. 
$1.25. 

Maxwell,  Anna  Carolina,  and  Pope,  Amy  Elizabeth.  Practical  nursing.  New 
York,  G.  P.  Putnam's  sons,  1907.     rev.  1914.    881  p.     $2. 

Morrow,  Albert  S.  Iinnie<liate  care  of  the  injured.  Philadelphia,  W.  B.  Saun- 
ders CO.,  1906.    360  p.     illus.    $2.50. 

Mutual  life  insurance  co.     Care  of  invalids.    New  York,  1904. 

Nightingale,  Florence.    Notes  on  nursing.     New  York,  Appleton.     75  cents. 

Pope,  Amy  E.  Home  care  of  the  sick.  Chicago,  American  school  of  home 
economics,  1907.     190  p.     $1.50.    Textbook  edition,  $1.25. 

Sanders,  Georgiana  I.  Modem  methods  in  nursing.  Philadelphia,  W.  B. 
Saunders  &  co.,  1916.    900  p.    $2.50. 

Stacpoole,  Florence.  Our  sick,  and  how  to  take  care  of  them.  New  York,  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  co.    50  cents. 

A  stitch  in  time:  Simple  and  practical  remedies  and  suggestions  for  use 
when  a  physician  cannot  be  secured,  and  in  cases  too  trivial  for  pro- 
fi^sslonal  care.    New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam's  sons,  1912.    75  p.    75  cents. 

Stonoy,  Emily  A.  M.  Practical  points  in  nursing.  Philadelphia,  W.  B.  Saun- 
ders CO.,  1910.    $1.75. 
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StratlMn,  liiMi  Bagtn,    The  wctooi  nnttm.    New  York,  O.  P.  Putnam's  sons, 

1917.  29Sp.    9VI5l 

Week»-ShB,w,  Mrs.  Clara.    A  textbook  of  norsfngr.    New  York,  D.  Appleton  & 
co.»  19ie.    897  p.    $1.75. 

7.  HOUSEHOLD  ACCOUNTS. 

Andrews,  Benjamin  B.     A  survey  of  your  household  finances.     New  York, 
Ck>lumbia  university,  Teacbecs  eoltega  16  p.    10  cents. 

Brookmaa,  Tkimuthls  A.    Family  expense  account    New  York,  D.  0.  Heatli 
&  CO.,  1914.    84  p.    60  cents. 

Crandeli,  G.  P.  A.,  and  GrandaII»  Kercy  F.  A  manual  of  household  accounts. 
Boston,  Whitcomb  &  Barrows,  1917.    24  p.  and  68  account  forms.    $2  net. 

Cromwell,  John  H.  American  business  woman.  New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam's 
sons,  1910.    $2. 

Pleniin£r>  Edith  C.  Students*  expenses.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Cornell  university. 
(Department  of  home  economics.    Record  book.)     50  cents. 

Eraser,  A  &  Fraser  budget  for  personal  or  family  expenses.  New  York, 
Tapley  specialty  co.,  1917.    30  p.    75  cents. 

Oeary^  Blanche.  My  family  account  book.  New  York,  Women's  press,  1917. 
32  p.    75  cents. 

Hasklnsy  C.  W.  How  to  keep  househoU  accounts.  New  York,  Harper  &  bros^ 
1903.    $1. 

Kennedy,  J.  C,  and  others.  Wages  and  family  budgets  in  the  Chicago  stock- 
yards district,  with  wage  statistics  from  other  industries  employing  un- 
skilled labor.  An  investigation  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the 
board  of  the  University  of  Chicago  settlement.  Chicago.  University  of 
Chicago  press,  1914.    80  p. 

Bins,  Clyde  X.  Lower  living  costs  in  dtles;  a  eonstroctlve  program  for  urban 
efficiency.    New  York,  D.  Appleton  co.,  1915.    355  p.    $1.50. 

Iieeda^  John  B,  The  household  budget,  with  a  special  inquiry  into  the  amount 
and  value  of  househtrid  work.  Philadelphia,  John  B.  Leeds,  1917.  246  p. 
$1.50. 

Manning,  Earl  G.  The  Manning  home  budget.  Blanks  for  use.  Boston,  Small, 
Maynard  &  co.,  1918.    75  cents. 

The  personal  account  book.    New  York,  Womans*  press.    10  cents. 

Bittenliouse,  Charles  I*.  Elements  of  accounts  for  indivldfial8»  professional 
men  and  institutions.    New  York,  McGraw-Hill  book  co.,  1918.    115  p.    $2. 

Borer,  Mrs,  Sarah  T.  Household  accounts.  Philadelphia,  Arnold,  1912.  25 
cents. 

Sheaifer,  William  A«  Household  accounting  and  economics.  New  York,  Mac- 
millan,  1917.    161  p.    65  cents. 

Taber,    C.    W.    The   iHisinefls  of   the   household.     Philadelphia,    Lippincott, 

1918.  438  p.    $2  net. 

Whigam,  W.  H.,  and  Frederick,  O.  D.  Household  accounting.  New  York, 
A.  N.  Palmer  co.,  1913,  48  p.     (Palmer  series  of  coniuiercial  textbooks.)    $1. 

Wilbur^  Xaary  A.  Every-day  business  for  women.  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin 
CO.,  1910.    46  p.    |1.2Sw 
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Winslow,  Emma  A.  Your  household  budget  In  graphic  form.  A  new  lueLhod 
of  nimlyzlng  and  controlling  household  expenditures  New  York,  Published 
by  the  author,  525  W.  120th  at    15  cents. 

8.  HOUSEWIFERY. 

{Sec  Management  of  the  House.) 
f .  LAUNDRY  WORK. 

Balclerston,  L.  Ray.     Home  economics.    Laundering.    Philadelphia,  Published 
by  the  author,  1224  Cherry  st,  1914.    214  p.    $1.25. 

Brannt,  William  T.,  ed.  Practical  dry  cleaner,  scourer,  and  garment  di-yer. 
Philadelphia,  Henry  Carey  Baird,  1911.    851  p.    $2.50. 

Calder,  Fanny  L.,  and  Mann  £.  E.  Teachers'  manual  of  elementary  laundry 
work.    New  York,  Longmans,  Green  &  co.    82  p.    30  cents. 

Chambers,  Mary  D.  A  guide  to  laundry  work.  Boston,  Boston  cooking  school 
magazine  co.,  1915.    104  p.    75  cents. 

Foster,  Leslie  E.  Secrets  of  dry  cleaning.  A  handy  book  for  amateurs. 
York,  Nebr.,  Foster  dry  cleaning  co.,  1918.    119  p.    $1.50. 

Harris,  Louis  I.,  and  Swartz,  Nelle.  Cost  of  clean  clothes  in  terms  of  health. 
Now  York,  Consumers'  league. 

ITon>e  laundry  hints,  ilinneapolis,  Minn.,  Luther  Ford  &  co.,  manufac- 
turers.   Free  to  teachers. 

Jack,  Florence  B.  The  art  of  laundry  work  practically  demonstn-ted  for  use  in 
homes  and  schools.    Edinburgh  and  London,  T.  C.  &  E.  C.  Jack,  1902. 

Marsh,  E.  L.  Laundry  work  in  theory  and  practice.  New  York,  Longmans, 
Green  &  co.,  1914.    205  p.     75  cents. 

Osman,  E.  G.  Cleaning  and  renovating  at  home.  Chicago,  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
CO.,  1910.    193  p.    75  cents. 

Bose,  Flora.  The  laundry.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  New  York  state  college  of  agriculture, 
Cornell  university,  1909.  (Cornell  reading  course  for  farmer*s  wives,  no. 
11.) 

Shepperd,  Juniata  L.    Laundry  work.    St.  Paul,  Webb  pub.  co.,  1910.    116  p. 

60  cents. 

Vail,  Mary  B.  Approved  methods  of  laundry  work.  Cincinnati,  Procter  & 
Gamble  co.,  1906.  •  Gratis. 

Wadhams,  Caroline  Beed.  Simple  directions  for  the  laundress.  New  York, 
Longmans,  1916.     50  cents. 

Wetenhall,  Louise.  Practical  laundry  work  for  home  and  school.  New  York, 
E.  P.  Button  &  CO.,  1915.     172  p.     $1. 

10.  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

Balderston,  L.   Bay.     Housewifery.     Philadelphia,  Lippincott,  1918.     438  p. 

$2  net. 

Barnard,  Charles.  Housekeeping  efficiency.  Stamford,  Conn.,  Housekeeping 
experiment  station,  28  Iloyt  st.    80  cents,  postage  prepaid. 
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Beecher,  Catharine  E.,  and  Stowe,  Harriet  Beecher.  Principles  of  domestic 
economy.    New  York,  J.  B.  Ford  &  co.,  1870.    381  p. 

Beecher,  Eunice  W.     iMrs,  Henry  Ward.)    The  home ;  how  to  make  and  keep 

it.    Minneapolis,  Buckeye  publishing  co.,  1883.    5d8  p. 
Law  of  the  household.    Boston,  Small,  Maynard  &  co.,  1912.    $2. 

Browne,  Phyllis.  Practical  housekeeping.  New  York,  Funk  &  Wagnalls  co. 
50  cent& 

Bru^re,  M.  B.,  and  Bru^e,  B.  W.  Increasing  home  efficiency.  New  York, 
Macmillan,  1912.    318  p.    $1.50. 

Burrell,  Caroline  B.  (Benton,  Caroline  French.)  A  little  housekeeping  book 
for  a  little  girl ;  or,  Margaret's  Saturday  mornings.  Boston,  Page  co.,  1906. 
85  cents. 

Living  on  a  little.    Boston,  Dana,  Estes  &  co.,  1908.    $1.25. 

Butterworth,  A.  Manual  of  household  work  and  management.  New  York, 
Longmans,  Green  &  ca.»  1906.    90  cents. 

Child,  Oeorsrie  B.  The  efficient  kitchen.  New  York,  McBride,  Nast  &  co.,  1914. 
242  p.    $1.25. 

Croy,  Mae  Savell.     1,000  shorter  ways  around  the  house.    New  York,  6.  P* 
Putnam  sons,  1916.    327  p.     (Putnam's  household  handbook.)    $1.50. 

Curtis,  Mrs.  Isabel  G.  The  making  of  a  housewife.  New  York,  Stokes,  1906. 
$1.25. 

Bods,  M.  L.    The  ideal  home.    New  York,  Button,  1917.    976  p.    $8. 

Eckford,  E.  Stoddart,  and  Fitzgerald,  M.  S.  Household  management.  London* 
John  Hogg,  1915.    430  p.    $1.25. 

Farmer,  Lissie  C.  A-B-C  of  home  saving.  New  York,  Harper,  1916.  114  p. 
50  cents. 

Foster,  Oliver  Hyde.  Housekeeping  for  little  girls.  New  York,  Duffield  &  co., 
1912.    116  p.    75  cents. 

Franks,  Thetta  Q.  Household  organization  for  war  service.  New  York,  Put- 
nam, 1917.    93  p.    $1. 

Frederick,  Mrs.  Christine.  The  new  housekeeping.  £3fficiency  studies  in 
household  management  Garden  city,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page  &  co.,  1913. 
266  p.    $1. 

Oilman,  Elizabeth  Hale,  and  Archer,  Effie  Archer.  Things  girls  like  to  do. 
Part  I,  Houseke^ing.  246  p.  Part  II,  Needlecraft,  293  p.  Philadelphia, 
npUft  publishing  co.,  1917.    $2.50. 

Ooodholme,  Todd  S.,  ed.  Goodholme*s  domestic  cyclopedia  of  practical  infor- 
mation.   New  York,  Chas.  Scribner's  sons,  1889.    652  p.    $5. 

Hasluck,  Paul  N.    Domestic  Jobbing.    Philadelphia,  McKay,  1907.    50  cents. 

Herrick,  Christine  Terhune.  First  aid  to  the  young  housekeeper.  New  York, 
Gha&  Scribner's  sons,  1900.    $1. 

Housekeeping  made  easy.    New  York,  Harper  &  bros.,  $1. 

Hewitt,  Emma.  How  to  live  on  a  small  income.  Washington,  Jacobs,  1909. 
50  cents. 
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Holt,  Mr%^  ISlisabeth  F.     Attic  to  cellmr.    Salem,  Maas.,  Salem  prees,  1892. 

164  p.    50  cents. 

Holt,  Smily.  Complete  housekeeper.  PttblUshed  in  1903  imder  title,  "Ency- 
clopaedia of  household  economy."  Garden  city,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page  &  co. 
$1.60. 

Housekeeping  In  tlie  blue  grass.    Cincinnati,  Stewart  &  Kidd  co.    $1. 

Hughes,  Mrs,  Dora  Morrell.    Thrift  in  the  household.    Boston,  Lothrop,  191S. 
,  228  p.    $1.25. 

Sirkland,  Elizabeth  S.  Dora's  housekeeping.  Chicago,  A.  C  McGlurg.  75 
cents. 

Kloeffler,  B^  O.  Electric  cooking  a]H>hance8.  Manhattan,  Kans..  1917.  71  p. 
(Engineering  experiment  station.  State  agricultural  college.  Bulletin 
no.  9.) 

Lancaster,  Mrs,  Haud  L.  Electric  cooking,  heating,  and  cleaning.  A  mannal 
of  electricity  in  the  service  of  the  home.  New  York,  D.  Van  Nostrand  co., 
1914.    329  p.    $1. 

Laughlln,  Clara  E,     The  complete  home.    New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  co.,  1907. 

$1.25. 
The  complete  hostess.    New  York,  D.  AjH^ton  &  co.,  1906.    $1.25. 

MacLeod,  Sarah  J.  The  housekeeper's  handbook  of  cleaning.  New  York, 
Harper,  1915.    259  p.    $1. 

Nesbit,  Florence.  Household  management.  Methods  for  the  home  visitor  who 
seeks  to  improve  the  standards  of  living  by  first  hand  contact  with  individual 
families.    New  York,  Russell  Sage  foundation,  1918.    170  p.    75  centa 

Norman,  Boger,  and,  Mrs,  B.  B.  Wife's  handbook.  Menartia,  Wis^  Banta  pub. 
CO.,  1916.    233  p.    $2. 

Parloa,  Maria.    Home  economics.    New  York,  Century  co.,  1906.    416  p.    $1.50. 

Pattison,  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Principles  of  domestic  engineering.  New  York,  Baker 
&  Taylor  co.,  1915.    810  p.    $2. 

Bavenhill,  Alice.  Labor-saving  devices  in  the  household.  Logan,  Utah,  Utah 
agricultural  college. 

Bichardson,  Anna  S.     Adventures  in  thrift    Indianapolis,  Bobbs,  Merrill  co., 

1916.    229  p.    $1.25. 
Scott,  Bhea  G.     Home  labor-saving  devices.     Philadelphia,  Llppinoott,  1917. 

117  p.    $1. 

Terrill,  Bertha  M.  Hous^old  management  Chicago,  American  school  of  home 
economics,  1907,  211  p.    $1.50.    Textbook  edition,  $L25. 

Van  de  Water,  Virginia  T.  From  kitdien  to  garret.  New  York,  Stnrgia  & 
Walton,  1910.    $1. 

Wadhams,  Caroline  Beed.  Simple  directions  for  the  butler;  Simple  directions 
for  the  chambermaid;  Simple  directions  for  the  cook;  Simple  directions 
for  the  waitress  and  parlor  maid.  New  York,  Longmans,  1916.  50  cents 
each. 

White,  Marian.  The  fuels  of  the  household;  their  origin,  composition  and 
uses.    Boston,  Whitcomb  &  Barrows,  1909.    97  p.    75  cents. 

Williams,  Martha  McCuUoch.  Harper's  household  handbook.  A  guide  to  easy 
ways  of  doing  woman's  work.    New  York,  Harper  &  bros.,  1913.    205  p.    $L 
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Woolson,  O.  B.  Household  Inventory  and  insurance  record.  New  Haven, 
Gonn.«  G.  B.  Woolson,  1905.    25  cents. 

Wricrhty  Samuel  S.  The  kitchen  fire  and  how  to  run  it;  a  manual  for  the 
housewife  showing  how  to  save  coal,  gas,  labor,  and  health.  Scrantoo,  Pa., 
1912.    97  p.    60  cents. 

Tates,  Lucy  H.  Model  kitchen,  cooking  In  flats.  New  York,  Longmans,  1905. 
75  cents. 

It.  MABKBTINa 

DonlianL,  S.  A.  Marketing  and  housework  manual.  Boston,  Little,  Brown  Sc 
GO.,  1917.    2^1  p.    $1.50. 

Harris,  Emerson  P.    Cooperation,  the  hope  of  the  consumer.    New  Tork,  Mac- 
mlllan,  1918.    328  p.    $2. 

Fowen,  €korge  H.  Cooperation  In  agriculture.  New  Tork,  MacmiUan,  1913. 
827  p.    $1-60. 

Shaw,  Arch  W.  Some  problems  in  market  distribution.  Camt^ridge,  Mass., 
Harvard  university  press,  1915.    119  p.    $1. 

SulUvan,  J.  W.  Markets  for  the  people;  the  eonsumer^s  part.  New  Tork, 
Macmillan,  1913.    316  p.    $1.25. 

12.  SANfTATION. 

A]]«n,  J.  K.,  ed.  Hot  water  for  domestic  use.  Chicago,  Domestic  engineering, 
1910.    50  cents. 


Sanitation   in   the  modem   hoose.     Chicago,   Domestic  engineering, 

1907.     $2. 

Allen,  William  H.    Civics  and  liealttL    Boston,  Gimi,  1909.    403  p.    $1.25. 

Bashore,  Harvey  B.     Sanitation  of  a  century  house.    New  Tork,  John  Wiley  & 
sons,  1906.    102  p.    $1. 

Brewer,  Zsaac  WilUama     Rural  hygime.    Philadelphia,  Lipplncott  co.,  190& 
$1.25. 

Broadhiurst,  Jean.     Home  and  community  hygiene.    Pliiladelphia,  Lipplncott, 
1918.    428  p.    $2. 

Clark,  T.  K.    Care  of  a  house.    New  Tork,  Macmillan,  1903.    283  p.    $1.50. 

Elliott,  S.  Maria.     Household  hygiene.     Chicago,  American  school  of  home 
economics.    19071    224  p.    $1.50.    Textbook  edition,  $1.25. 

Velt,  Ephrahn  P.    Household  and  camp  insects.    Albany,  N.  T.,  1917.     (New 
Tork  state  museum.    Bulletin  no.  194,  February,  1917.) 

Oerharck,  Wm.  Paul.    Disposal  of  household  waste.    New  Tork,  Van  Nostrand 
CO..  1904.    50  cents. 


House  drainage  and  sanitary  plumbing.    New  Tork,  D.  Van  Nostrand 

CO.,  1909.    50  cents. 

Gk>dfrey,  HoUis.    The  health  of  the  city.    Boston,  Houghton  Mifllin  co.,  1910. 
872  p.    $1.25. 

Hasen,  Allen.    Clean  water  and  how  to  get  it    New  Tork,  Wil^,  1909.    196  p. 
$1.50. 

Herrick,  Glen  W.     Insects  injurious  to  the  household.    New  Tork,  ftlacmiUan, 
1914.    470  p.     $1.75. 
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Hewitt,  Charles  Q.     House  flies  and  how  they  spread  disease.     New  York 
Putnam,  1912.    122  p.    40  cents. 

Howard,  Leland  O.  The  housefly  disease  carrier.  New  York,  Frederick  A. 
Stokes,  1911.    $1.60. 

Hutchinson,  Woods.  Community  hygiene.  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  co.,  191 1: 
310  p.    60  cents. 

Lynde,  C.  J.  Home  waterworks ;  a  manual  of  water  supply  In  country  homes. 
New  York,  Sturgis  &  Walton,  1911.    270  p.    |1. 

Ogden,  Henry  N.,  and  Burdett,  Cleveland  H.  Practical  m^ods  of  sewage 
disposal  for  residences,  hotels,  and  institutions.  New  York,  John  Wiley 
&  sons,  1912.     132  p.    $1.50. 

Price,  George  M.  Handbook  on  sanitation.  New  York,  John  Wiley  &  sons, 
1905.    305  p.    $1.50. 

Putnam,  J.  P.  Plumbing  and  household  sanitation.  Garden  city,  N.  Y^ 
Doubledny,  Page  &  co.,  1911.    718  p.    $3.75. 

Baynes,  F.  W.  Domestic  sanitary  engineering  and  plumbing.  New  York, 
I^ngmans,  Green  &  co.,  1909.    474  p.    $3. 

Bichards,  Ellen  H.  The  cost  of  cleanness.  New  York,  John  Wiley  &  sons, 
1908.     109  p.    $1. 

The  cost  of  living  as  modified  by  sanitary  science.    New  York,  John 

Wiley  &  sons,  1905.    156  p.    $1. 

Sanitation  in  daily  life.    Boston,  Whitcomb  &  Barrows,  1907.    82  p. 


60  cents. 

Bitchle,  John  W.    Primer  of  sanitation.    Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  World 
book  CO.,  1909.    50  cents. 

Boberts,  I.  P.    The  farmstead.    New  York,  Macmillan,  1907.    345  p.    $1.00. 

Bobertson,   Lionel,   and  O'Doniiell,  T.   C.    Healthful  house.     Battle  Gredc, 
Mich.,  Good  health  publishing  co.,  1917.    191  p.    $2. 

Boss,  Edward  H.    The  reduction  of  domestic  flle&    Philadelphia,  Llpplixsott* 

1913.    103  p.    $1.50. 

Saint  Maur,  Mrs.  Kate.    Making  home  profitable.    New  York,  Sturgis  &  Wal- 
ton, 1912.    229  p.    $1. 

Self  supporting  home.    New  York,  Macmillan,  1913.    50  cents. 

Sedgwick,  William  T.    Principles  of  sanitary  science  and  the  public  health. 
New  York,  Macmillan,  1902.    368  p.    $3. 

lalbot,  Marion.    House  sanitation.    Boston,  Whitcomb  &  Barrows,  1912.    110 
p.    Cloth,  80  cents.    Paper,  50  cents. 

Van  Bensselaer,  Martha  and  others,  compUers,  Manual  of  home-making.  New 
York,  Macmillan,  1919.    661  p.     (Rural  manuals.)     $2.60. 

Waring,  George  B.,  jr.    How  to  drain  a  house.    Practical  information  for 
householders.    New  York,  D.  Van  Nostrand  co.    illus.    229  p.    $1.25. 

The  sanitary  drainage  of  houses  and  towns.    Boston,  Houghton  MiflUii 

CO.    $2. 

Wingate,   Charles  F.    The  sanitary  quesvion  box.     New  York,   Funk,  1007. 

50  cents. 
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13.  TABLE  gAVICB  AND  TABLE  ETIQUETTE. 

{See  also  Oook  Books  and  Textbooks  for  Cooking.) 

Allen,  Iiiicy  Q.    Table  service.    Boston,  Little,  Brown  &  co.,  1916.    128  p.  $1.25. 

Fales,  Wixmlfred  S.,  and  Northend,  Hary  H.    The  party  book.    Boston,  Little, 
Brown  &  co.,  1912.    854  p.    $2. 

Hall,  Mrs.  Florence  H.    Good  form  for  all  occasiona.    New  York,  Harper,  1914. 
228  p.     $1. 

Book  of  etiquette :  boys  and  girls  and  manners.    Boston,  Dana,  Estes  & 

CO.,  1913.    323  p.    $1.35. 

A  handbook  of  hospitality  for  town  and  country.    Boston,  Dana,  Estes 


&  CO.,  1909.    $1.50. 
Hill,  Janet.    The  up-to-date  waitress.    Boston,  Little,  Brown  &  co.,  1906.    $1.50. 

Hiller,  Elizabeth  O.  Fifty-two  Sunday  dinners.  Chicago,  Fairbank  co.,  1915. 
192  p.    $1. 

Kansas.     State  agricultural  college,  Manhattan.    The  etiquette  and  service 
.  of  the  table.    1916. 

McNaught,  Mrs.  Margaret  S.  Training  in  courtesy.  Suggestions  for  teaching 
good  manners  in  elementary  schools.  Washington,  Government  printing 
office,  1917.    (U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.    Bulletin,  1917,  no.  54.)     10  cents. 

Marchant,  Eleanor.  Serving  and  waiting  at  the  table.  New  York,  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  CO.,  1905.    $1.30. 

Ordway,  Edith  B.  The  etiquette  of  today.  New  York,  Sulley  &  Klelntelch, 
1913.    236  p.    50  cents. 

Koberts,  Helen  L.  The  encyclopedia  of  social  usage.  New  York,  Q.  P.  Put- 
nam's sons,  1913.    570  p.     $2.50. 

Sangster,  Margaret  E.  Good  manners  for  all  occasions.  New  York,  Cupples  & 
Leon  CO.,  1910.    400  p.    $1.25. 

Springrsteed,  A.  F.,  and  Cole,  Mrs,  Anne  Frances.  The  expert  waitress:  a 
manual  for  pantry  and  dining  room.  New  York,  Harper  &  bros.,  1912. 
155  p.    $1. 

U.  TEXTBOOKS  IN  HOMEMAKIN6. 

{See  also  Textbooks  in  Cooking,^  Textbooks  in  Sewing,*  and  Management  of 

the  House.) 

Kinne,  Helen,  and  Cooley,  Anna  M.  The  home  and  the  family.  An  elementary 
textbook  of  home  making.    New  York,  Macnilllan,  1917.    292  p.    80  cents. 

XI.  SCIENCES  RELATED  TO  HOME  ECONOMICS. 

1.  BACTERIOLOOT. 

Buchanan,  E.  D.,  and  Buchanan,  B.  E.  Household  bacteriology  for  students 
in  domestic  science.    New  York,  Macmlllan,  1913.    536  p;    $2.25. 

*Arch :  Domestic  work  for  rural  schools.  Foster :  Hoasekeeplng  for  little  girls. 
KiDDe  and  Cooley :  Foods  and  housebold  management.  Klttrodge :  The  home  and  Its 
management :  Housekeeping  notes ;  I^ractical  home  making ;  A  second  coarse  in  horns 
making.     Piile :  The  science  of  bomt>  making. 

*  Klnne  and  Cooley :  Shelter  and  clothing. 
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Conn,  H.  W.    Bacteria,  yeasts,  and  molds  in  the  tiome.    New  York,  Ginn  ft  oo., 
1903.    296  p!    $1. 

The  story  of  germ  life.    New  York,  Appleton.    35  cents. 


Dieudonne,  Adolf.    Bacterial  food  poisoning.    New  York,  Treat,  1909.    $1. 

Elliott,  S.  Maria.    Household  bacteriology.    Chicago,  American  school  of  home 
economics,  1907.    170  p.    $1.50.    Textbook  edition,  $1.25. 

Frankland,  Mrs.  Grace  0.  Bacteria  in  daily  life.  New  York,  Longmans.  1903. 
$1.75. 

Jordan,  Edwin  0.    Textbook  of  general  bacteriology.    Philadelphia,  Saunders, 

1916.  609  p.     $3.25.     Rev.  1918.     691  p.     $3.75. 

Lipman,  J.  G.  Bacteria  in  relation  to  country  life.  New  York,  Macmillan, 
1908.     472  p.     $1.50. 

Marshall,  G.  E.,  ed.  Microbiology  for  agricultural  and  domestic  science  stu- 
dents.   Philadelphia,  P.  Blackiston's  son  &  co.,  1911.    xxi,  724  p.    $2.50. 

Morrey,  Charles  B.     Fundamentals  of  bacteriology.     New  Yonc,  Lea  Febiger, 

1917.  289  p.    $3. 

Prudden,  Theophel  M.  Dust  and  Its  dangers.  New  York,  Putnam,  1910.  75 
cents. 

The  story  of  the  bacteria  and  their  relations  to  health  and  disease. 

New  York,  Putnam,  1910.     232  p.    75  cents. 

Beed,  Howard  S.  A  manual  of  bacteriology  for  agricultural  and  domestic 
science  students.    New  York,  Ginn  &  co.,  1914.    179  p.    $1.25. 

Winton,  Andrew  L.  The  microscopy  of  vegetable  foods.  New  York,  Wiley, 
1916.    701  p.    $6.50. 

S.  CHEMISTRY. 

Allyn,  Lewis  B.  Elementary  applied  chemistry.  New  York,  Ginn  ft  co.,  1912. 
127  p.     60  cents. 

Bidley,  E.  H.  S.  A  textbook  of  sanitary  and  applied  chemistry.  New  York, 
Macmillan,  1906.    845  p.     $1.40. 

Blanchard,  J.  M.  Household  chemistry  for  girls ;  a  laboratory  guide.  Boston, 
Allyn  &  ^acon,  1912.    104  p.    50  centa 

Brownlee,  B.  B.,  and  others.  The  chemistry  of  common  things.  Boston,  Allyb 
&  Bacon,  1914.    624  p.    $1.50. 

Dodd,  Margaret  E.  Chemistry  of  the  household.  Chicago,  American  school 
of  home  economics,  1907.    168  p.    $1.50.    Textbook  ed.,  $1.25. 

Hen  wood,  A.,  and  Griffin,  F.  H.  Jjaboratory  work  in  applied  chemistry  for 
students  of  domestic  sci^ice.  Philadelphia,  Drezel  institnte,  1912.  62  p. 
$1.50. 

Kahlenberg,  Louis,  and  Hart,  Edwin  B.  Chemistry  and  its  relation  to  daily 
life.    New  York,  Macmillan,  1913.    393  p.    $1.26. 

Lassar-Cohn.    Chemistry  in  daily  life.    Pliiladelphia,  Lipplnoott,  1909.    4th  ed. 

$1.75. 
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Nichols,  Boy  T.  Syllabus  and  laboratory  manual  of  household  chemistry. 
Boston,  Glnn  &  co.,  1916.    107  p.    60  cents. 

Jlorris,  James  F.  The  principles  of  organic  chemistry.  New  York,  McGraw- 
Hill  book  CO.,  1912.    579  p.    $2.50. 

Perkin,  William  H.,  and  Kipping:,  Prederic  S.  Organic  chemistry.  Philadel- 
phia, Lippincott,  $2. 

Philip,  J.  C.  Romance  of  modem  chemistry.  Philadelphia,  Lippincott,  1909. 
$1.50. 

Bichards,  Ellen  H.,  and  Elliott,  S.  Maria.  The  chemistry  of  cooking  and 
cleaning.    Boston,  Whitcomb  &  Barrows,  1907.    186  p.    $1. 

Bowley,  H.  T.,  and  FarreU,  Helen  W.  Principles  of  chemistry  applied  to  the 
household.  Boston,  Boston  cooking  school  magazine  co.,  1918.  296  p. 
$1.40.    Postpaid,  $1.26  net 

Sadtler,  S.  8.  Chemistry  of  familiar  things.  Philadelphia,  Lippincott,  1916. 
320  p.    $1.76. 

Smith,  Alexander.  Introduction  to  general  inorganic  chemistry.  New  York, 
Century  co.,  1906.    798  p.    $2.26. 

Bnell,  John  F.  Elementary  household  chemistry.  New  York,  Macmillan,  1914. 
S07  p.     $1.26. 

Thorp,  F.  H.  Outlines  of  industrial  chemistry.  New  York,  Macmillan,  1908. 
602  p.     $4. 

Vultfi,  H.  T.  Household  chemistry  for  the  use  of  students  in  household  arts. 
New  York,  Chemical  pubUshing  co.,  1915.    233  p.    $1.25. 

Weed,  Henry  T.    Chemistry  in  the  home.    New  York.,  American  book  co.,  1918. 

386  p.    $1.20. 
Laboratory  manual  of  chemistry  in  the  house.    New  York,  American 

book  CO.,  1917.    44  cents. 
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Bayliss,  William  M.  Principles  of  general  physiology.  New  York,  Longmans, 
Green,  &  co.,  1915.    850  p.    $6. 

Berg:ey,  David  H.  Principles  of  hygiene.  Philadelphia,  W.  B.  Saunders,  1909. 
$3. 

Brackett,  Charles  Albert  Care  of  the  teeth.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Harvard  uni- 
versity press,  1915.    64  p.     (Harvard  health  talks.)     50  cents. 

Cavanaugh,  Francis.  Care  of  the  body.  2d  ed.  London,  Methuen,  1007-08. 
New  York,  Dutton,  1907.    $2. 

Chapter  6  on  clothing,  chapters  3,  7,  8,  0,  and  10  on  hygiene  included  because 
of  their  importance  in  relation  to  aesthetic  requirements  of  efficient  dress. 

Bitman,  Korman  E.  Home  hygiene  and  prevention  of  disease.  New  York, 
Duffleld  &  CO.,  1912.    833  p.    $1.50. 
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nalls,  1917.    845  p.    $1. 
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cians.   Philadelphia,  W.  B.  Saunders  eo.,  1916.    1043  p.    $4. 
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Stiles,   Percy  G.     Human  physiology.    Philadelphia,   Saunders,   1916.    405   p. 
«1.50. 

White,  Charles  J.    Care  of  the  skin.    Cambridge,  Mass.,  Harvard  university 
])ress,  1914.    68  p.     (Harvard  health  talks.)    50  oents. 

Will  slow,  Charles  E.  A»    Healthy  living,  the  body  and  how  to  keep  it  well. 
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4.  NUTRITION  AND  DIBTETIC& 

{See  also  Food  Study.) 

Bardswell,  Noel  D.,  and  Chi^man,  John  B.     Diet  In  tuberculosis,  principles 
JUKI  oconoinics.    Oxford  university  press,  1908.    183  p.    $2.50  net. 

Brown,    Goodwin.     Scientific  nutrition   simplified.    New   York,   Frederidk   A. 
Stokes  CO.,  1908.     76  cents. 

Bryce,   Alex.    Dietetics.    New  York,  Dodge  publishing  ca,   1912.    96  p.    20 
cents. 

Modem  theories  of  diet  and  their  bearing  upon  practical  dletetic&   New 

York,  Longmans,  1912.    368  p.    $2.10. 

Cann.  n,  Walter  B.     Moohanical  factors  in  digestion.    New  York,  TangmsTis, 
Green  &  co.,  1911.    $3. 
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Chittenden,  Russel  H.    The  nutrition  of  man.    New  York,  Frederldc  A.  Stok^^s. 
1907.    illus.    $3. 


Physlolosical  eeoDomy  fn  nntrition.    New  York,  Frederick  A.  Stokt\s, 

1904.     13. 

Carter,  Herbert  S.,  and  otTiera.  Nutrition  and  clinical  dietetics.  Philadelphia. 
Lea  &  Febiger,  1917.    646  p.    $5.50. 
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sons  &  CO.,  1912.    449  p.    $3.50. 

Brinkwater,  H.    Food  In  health  and  disease.    New  York.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  co., 

1906.     85  cents. 
Priedenwald  and  Bor&h.     Diet  in  health  and  disease.    3d  ed.    Philadelphia, 

Saunders,  1909.    $5J$a 

Dietetics  for  nurses.    Philadelphia,  Saunders,  1909.    $1.50. 

Oautier,  Armand.  Diet  and  dietetics.  Philadelphia,  Lipplncott,  1906.  652  p. 
$3.50. 

Oephart,  F.  P.,  and  Lusk,  Graham.  Analysis  and  cost  of  ready-to-serve  foods ; 
a  study  in  food  economics.  Chicago,  American  medical  association,  1915. 
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Hawk,  PMUip  B.  What  we  eat  and  what  happens  to  it.  New  York,  Harper, 
1919.     232  p.    $1.35. 

Hill,  Lewis  W.,  and  Eckman,  Bena  S.  Starvation  treatment  of  diabetes. 
Boston,  W.  M.  Leonard,  1915.    72  p.    $1. 

Hull,  Winifred  S.     Nutrition  and  dietetic&     New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  co., 

1910.  $2.50. 

Hutchison,  Bobert.  Food  and  the  principles  of  dietetics.  3d  ed.  l>ew  York, 
William  Wood  &  co.,  1911.    615  p.    $3. 

Jordan,  Whitman  H.  Principles  of  human  nutrition.  New  York,  Macmillan, 
450  p.     1912.    $1.75. 

Lorand,  Arnold.  Health  and  longevity  through  rational  diet  Philadelphia, 
Davis,  1912.     416  p.     $2.50. 

Lusk,  Graham.  Elements  of  the  science  of  nutrition.  Philadelphia,  W.  B. 
Saunders  co.,  1909.    402  p.    illus.    $3.    3d  ed.,  1917.    641  p.    $4.50  net. 


The  fundamental  basis  of  nutrition.    New  Haven,  Conn.,  Yale  uni\'er- 

sity  press,  1916.    62  p.    50  cents. 

XeCaj,  D.    The  protein  element  in  nutrition.    New  York,  Longmans,  1912.    ^3. 
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the  preservatioD  of  vitality  and  health.  New  York,  Macmillan,  1918.  199  p. 
$1.50. 

Mendel,  Lafayette  B.  Ohanges  in  the  food  supply  and  their  relation  to  nutri- 
tion.   New  Haven,  Ck)nn.,  Yale  university  press,  1916.    61  p.    50  cents. 

fforton,  Alice  P.  Food  and  dietetics.  Chicago,  American  school  of  homo 
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Bose,  Uaiy  &    Feeding  the  family.    New  York,  Macmillan,  1916.    $2.ia 
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1911.    355  p.    $1.50.    2d  ed.,  1918.    454  p.    $2. 

Food  products,  New  York,  MacmiUan,  1914.    694  p.    $2.25. 


Snyder,  H.  Human  foods  and  their  nutritive  value.  New  York,  Macmillan, 
1908.     355  p.     $1.25. 

Stiles,  Percy.  An  adequate  diet.  Cambridge,  1916.  48  p.  (Harvard  health 
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Thompson,  W.  Oilman.  Practical  dietetics,  with  special  reference  to  diet  in 
disease.  4th  ed.  rev.  and  enl.  New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  go.,  1909.  928 
p.    $6. 

Tibbies,  William.  Dietetics  or  food  in  health  and  disease.  Philadelphia,  Lea 
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Wiley,  Harvey  W.  Not  by  bread  alone;  the  principles  of  human  nutrition. 
New  York,  Hearst's  international  library  co.,  1915.    374  p.    $2. 

S.  PHYSICS. 

Butler,  Alfred  M.  Household  physics.  Boston,  Whitcomb  &  Barrows,  1914. 
382  p.    $1.30. 

Hale,  Charles  W.  Domestic  science.  A  course  in  elementary  science  dealing 
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Bunge,  Ghistav.  Textbook  of  physiological  and  pathological  chemistry.  Phila- 
delphia, Blakiston,  1902.    470  p.    $3. 

Cohnheim,  Otto.  Chemistry  of  the  proteids.  Trans,  by  Oustav  Mann.  New 
York,  Macmlllan,  1906.    606  p.    $3.75. 

Effront,  Jeau.  Biochemical  catalysts  in  life  and  industry.    Proteolytic  enzymes. 

New  York,  Wiley,  1917.     752  p.    $5. 
Enzymes  and  their  applications     Trans,  by  S.  P.  Prescott.    New  York, 

Wiley,  1902.    2  vols.    vol.  1.    322  p.    $3. 

Euler,  Hand.  General  chemistry  of  the  enzymes.  New  York,  Wiley,  1912. 
823  p.    $3. 
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Green,  Joseph  B.  The  soluble  ferments  and  fermentation.  New  York,  Putnam. 
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BIENNIAL  STATISTICS. 

Throughout  the  following  report  it  will  be  observed  that  no  his- 
torical statistics  are  given  for  the  school  year  1916-17.  After  the 
statistical  report  for  the  scholastic  year  1915-16  had  been  compiled 
the  Bureau  of  Education  adopted  the  plan  of  collecting  statistical 
reports  biennially  instead  of  annu^dly  as  had  been  done  the  preceding 
years.  The  changes  in  the  totals  of  corresponding  items  for  consecu- 
tive years  are  very  slight,  and  for  most  purposes  biennial  statistics 

will  suffice. 

SCHOOLS  INCLUDED. 

In  corresponding  preceding  reports  certara  statistics  of  commercial 
departments  of  pubUc  high  schools  have  been  included  in  the  chapter 
on  private  coiomercial  and  business  schools.  This  year  this  chapter 
will  be  published  before  the  high-school  reports  will  have  been 
tabulated.  A  report  on  the  larger  commercial  departments  in 
public  and  private  high  schools  will  appear  in  the  chapter  on  *'High 
Schools '*  in  the  Biennial  Siu^ey.  Statistics  on  commercial  depart- 
ments in  colleges  and  universities  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on 
** Colleges,  universities,   and  professional  schools''  of  the  Biennial 

Survey. 

CLASSIFICATION  OP  SCHOOLS. 

This  chapter  contains  statistics  of  two  types  of  schools  hitherto 
tabulated  together  in  alphabetical  order:  First,  the  purely  private 
commercial  and  business  schools  not  connected  or  affihated  with  any 
religious  organization  and,  second,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  commercial 
departments  and  schools  conducted  by  religious  organizations.  In 
the  following  pages  the  two  types  will  be  referred  to  for  convenience 
as  nondenominational  and  denominational  schools,  although  it  is 
well  understood  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  schools  are  not  *' denomina- 
tional'' in. the  usual  sense.  The  statistics  of  these  two  types  of 
schools  are  so  unlike  that  it  is  thought  advisable  to  separate  them 
and  to  make  sunmiary  tables  for  each  group.  The  historical  graphs 
and  the  graphs  on  shorthand  systems  taught,  as  used  herein,  embrace 
both  types  of  schools,   while   the  graphs  showing  *' students  per 
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instructor/'  and  ''hours  per  day/'  and  showing  tuition  rates  include 

only    nondenominational    commercial    schools.     This  classification, 

therefore,  separates  the  schools  which  are  conducted  on  a  purely 

commercial  basis  from  those  having  a  religious  or  denominational 

trend  and  warrants  certain  deductions  concerning  the  former  which 

would  be  more  or  less  vitiated  if  the  latter  had  not  been  placed  in  a 

separate  tabulation. 

GRADUATES. 

So  unsatisfactory  have  been  the  returns  designating  the  number  of 
graduates  that  this  inquiry  was  omitted  from  the  statistical  schedule 
for  1917-18.  A  large  number  of  commercial  school  students  leave 
school  before  they  have  finished  the  prescribed  course  or  just  as  soon 
as  they  can  qualify  for  a  position.  In  many  schools  students  are 
permitted  to  leave  at  any  time  and  no  regular  graduation  exercises 
are  held.  Consequently,  it  is  diifficult  for  commercial  schools  to  keep 
accurate  records  on  the  number  of  graduates.  Further,  graduation 
from  a  3-months'  course  is  not  equivalent  to  graduation  from  a 
12-months'  course,  and  the  total  number  of  graduates  is  without 
special  significance. 
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Fia.  1.— Number  of  private  commercial  and  business  schools  reporting,  1900-191^. 

NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS  REPORTING. 

This  year  a  slight  decrease  is  shown  in  the  number  of  private  com- 
mercial and  business  schools  reporting.  In  1916,  reports  were  re- 
ceived from  912  schools,  w^hile  in  1918  only  890  schools  submitted 
reports  which  could  be  used.  This  decrease  may  be  due  to  the  dis- 
continuation of  a  number  of  smaller  schools  on  account  of  war  con- 
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ditions,'biit  many  schools  this  year  either  refused  to  report  or  sub- 
mitted an  inconsistent  report  which  could  not  be  included  in  the 
detailed  tabulations.  The  Bureau  of  Education  maintains  a  mailing 
list  of  private  commercial  and  business  schools  which  contains  1,329 
schools,  as  indicated  in  columns  2  and  11  of  Table  7.  This  list  has 
been  revised  annually,  and  probably  includes  a  large  percentage  of 
such  schools  in  the  United  States.  It  can  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
this  chapter  is  not  a  complete  presentation  of  private  commercial 
school  statistics,  but  it  is  representative  in  that  it  contains  67  per 
cent  of  all  schools  listed. 

Table  1. — Summary  of  statistics  of  all  private  commercial  and  business  schools  reporting  y 

1900  to  1918, 


Sdioob  and  students. 


Schools  reporting . 

InstrucUnrs: 

Men 

Women 


Total. 


Total  students,  day  andiiight  schools: 

Men 

Women 


Total. 


Total  students  in  day  schools 

Total  students  in  night  sdiools 

ATcrage  attendance,  day  sdiools 

A  TCBrage  attendance,  night  schools 

Total  students  in  commercial  or  book- 
keeping course. 

Total  students  in  stenographic  or 
amanuensis  course. 

Total  students  in  combined  course 

Total  students  in  telegraphy  course 
(wire) 

Per  cent  of  attendance,  day  school 

Per  cent  of  attendance,  night  school . . . 


1900 


373 


1,413 


2,112 


58,396 
33,153 


91,549 


70,978 
16,094 


50,382 
34,505 


1,319 


1901 


407 


1,596 
838 


2,434 


1902 


520 


1,996 
1,092 


3,088 


68,519 
41,512 


110,081 


81,344 
55,903 


137,247 


81,694 
20,470 


68,280 
39,070 


1,974 


109,107 

27,597 

155,163 


72,963 
58,734 


4,227 


1903 


616 


1,979 
1,132 


3,111 


79,175 
58,804 


137,979 


106,989 

30,994 

» 61,577 


68,980 
62,748 


2,577 


1904 


499 


1,896 
1,124 


3,022 


80,596 
67,767 


138,363 


105,967 

32,120 

158,339 


67,654 
61,923 


2,984 


1906 


525 


1906 


477 


2,016 
1,260 


3,276 


84,621 
61,465 


146,086 


113,255 
34,205 
46,534 
15,676 

72,804 

65,370 


3,923 
41 
45 


1,825 
1,163 


2.968 


74.366 
65,719 


130.085 


100,995 
33,404 
40,988 
13,180 

71,488 

64,857 


40 
40 


1907 


445 


1,720 
1,136 


2,856 


75,589 
61,775 


137,364 


96,100 
32,643 
39,687 
14,524 

67,271 

63,991 


3,063 
41 
43 


1908 


558 


1,979 
1,386 


3,365 


82,921 
72,042 


154,963 


124,730 
39,081 
51,317 
16,840 

62,075 

58,479 
19,217 

3,724 
41 
42 


Schools  and  students. 


Schools  reporting . 

Instructors: 

Men 

Women 


Total. 


Total  students,  day  and  night  schools: 

Men 

Women 


Total. 


Total  students  in  day  schools 

Total  students  in  ni^t  schools 

A  vcraga  attendance,  day  schools 

Average  attendance,  night  schools 

Total  students  in  commercial  or  book- 

keepbig  course. 

Total  students  in  stenographic  or 

amanuensis  course 

Total  students  in  combined  course 

Total  students  in  telegraphy  course 

(wire) 

Per  cent  of  attendance,  day  school 

Per  cent  of  attendance,  night  school. . 


1909 


574 


1,923 
1,377 


3,300 


78,652 
67,636 


146,288 


112,522 
34,160 
49,186 
14,650 

55,482 

49,441 
20,590 

3,413 
44 
41 


1910 


541 


1,736 
1,200 


2,936 


72,887 
61,891 


134,778 


100,746 
34,032 
44,290 
14,593 

47,703 

44,868 
17,720 

2,094 
43 
43 


1911 


600 


1,926 
1,379 


3,305 


1912 


519 


1,758 
1,262 


3,020 


82,775 
72,469 


155,244 


115,565 
39,679 
52,008 
16,343 

51,022 

52,405 
22,768 

2,713 
45 
41 


72,258 
65,532 


137, 790 


1913 


618 


1,878 
1,505 


3,383 


82,  n5 

77,782 


160,557 


102,407 
35,383 
43,451 
15,714 

43,295 

48,069 
22,613 

2,134 
42 

43 


117, 881 
42,676 
52,697 

18,274 

49,643 

55,649 
27,061 

2,047 
45 
42 


1914 


704 


2,019 
1,731 


3,750 


85,432 
82,631 


168,063 


119, 572 
48,491 
56,396 
20,579 

56,894 

63,915 
31,443 

3,648 
47 
43 


1915 


843 


2,396 
1,913 


4,309 


94,870 
88,416 


183,286 


130,431 
52,855 
60,894 
22,670 

60,801 

72,362 
38,291 

3,060 

45 
42 


1916 


912 


2,604 
1,987 


4,591 


99,134 
93,254 


192,388 


1918 


890 


2,310 
2,93Q 


5,240 


96,449 
193,130 


289,579 


128,736 
63,652 
56,992 
26,530 

61,315 

70,554 
40,486 

3,341 
44 
42 


182,614 

106,965 

79,676 

43,013 

69,520 

152.402 

48,481 

4,915 
43 
40 


>  Includes  attendance  in  night  schools. 
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The  increase  in  the  number  of  commercial  schools,  reporting  each 
year  since  1900  is  shown  in  Table  1  and  in  figure  1.  A  decided  in- 
crease is  shown  since  1912.  Prerious  to  this  date  a  certain  irregu- 
larity in  the  cmre  exists,  an  abrupt  rise  being  evident  in  1901  and 
1902  and  a  falling  off  in  1906  and  1907.  Presumably  in  the  past 
few  years  a  more  thorough  method  has  been  used  in  procuring  reports 
than  was  used  in  the  years  immediately  preceding,  or  possibly  there 
has  been  a  growing  interest  on  the  part  of  private  commercial  schools 
in  submitting  reports.  The  general  rise  in  the  curve  can  not  be 
attributed  wholly  to  these  two  factors,  but  chiefly  to  the  rapid 
multiplication  of  schools  of  this  type  throughout  the  country. 


..  5  S  g  s  5  3  «  a  9  • 


Fia.  2.— Distribution  ol  S9Q  private  oc 


irclal  schools,  accofding  to  i 


SIZE  OF  SCHOOLS. 

By  reference  to  figure  2  it  will  be  noted  that  many  schools  are  very 
small,  248  having  an  enrollment  of  less  than  100  for  the  year,  and 
227  having  an  enrollment  of  from  100  to  199,  inclusive.  Only  three 
schools  have  an  enrollment  exceeding  2,500.  The  median  enroll- 
ment of  the  890  schools  falls  between  186  and  187.  This  means 
that  445  schools  have  an  enrollment  of  187  or  over  and  445  schools 
have  an  enrollment  of  186  or  less.  The  median,  therefore,  falls  in 
the  second  bar  in  figure  2  ui  the  group  havmg  an  enrollment  of  be- 
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tween  100  and  199,  incluaive.  If  the  enrollment  in  all  schools  is 
arranged'in  order  of  magnitude,  and  the  array  is  divided  into  four 
nearly  equal  groups  of  222,  223,  222,  and  223  schools,  respectively, 
it  is  found  that  the  first  group  contains  schools  having  an  enroll- 
ment of  90  studfflits  or  fewer;  the  second  an  enrollment  of  from  90  to 
186;  the  third  an  enrollment  of  between  187  and  400;  and  the  highest 
group,  an  enrollment  of  400  and  over.  In  other  words,  half  the 
commercial  schools  have  an  enrollment  of  between  90  and  400,  inclu- 
sive.    The  average  enrollment  is  325  students. 


Fia.  3.— DlstiibutiOQ  of  sludcnla  In  private  couuucrcul  schools,  lilll-IS. 

The  curve  in  figure  3  enables  the  reader  to  determine  readily  the 
percentage  of  students  in  any  desired  percentage  of  schools,  or  vice 
versa,  Reading  from  the  vertical  scale,  one  will  observe  that  60 
per  cent  of  the  students  are  enrolled  in  about  22  per  cent  of  the  schools, 
and  90  per  cent  of  the  students  in  about  59  per  cent  of  the  schools. 
Heading  from  the  base  line,  one  may  see  that  50  per  cent  of  the 
schools  enroll  85.5  per  cent  of  the  students,  and  30  per  cent  of  thd 
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schools  enroll  70.4  per  cent  of  the  students.  If  the  enrollment  were 
equally  distributed  in  all  schools,  the  curve  would  follow  the  *'line 
of  equal  distribution"  in  such  a  way  that  50  per  cent  of  the  schools 
would  enroll  50  per  cent  of  the.  students,  and  70  per  cent  of  the 
students  would  be  enrolled  in  70  per  cent  of  the  schools.  The  "bow- 
ing" of  the  curve  away  from  the  line  of  equal  distribution  indicates 
the  degree  of  inequality  in  the  distribution,  or,  in  technical  terms, 
the  dispersion  in  the  distribution.  The  further  the  curve  recedes 
from  the  line  of  equal  distribution  the  greater  the  dispersion.  The 
nearer  the  curve  comes  to  the  vertical  and  horizontal  axes  of  the 
graph,  the  nearer  the  maximum  dispersion  is  reached.  For  a  lai^e 
group  of  measures  the  two  axes  represent  for  all  practical  purposes 
the  greatest  inequality  possible  between  the  largest  and  the  smallest 
schools. 

Table  2. — Derivation  of  data,  used  in  figure  3,  showing  the  distribtUion  of  students  in  all 
private  commercial  and  business  schools  reporting  in  1917-18. 


2.. 

3.. 

4.. 

5.. 
6.. 
7.. 
8.. 
9.. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


Groups. 


Total. 


Schools. 


Number 
in  group. 


8 


44 
45 
44 
45 
44 
45 
44 
45 
44 
45 
44 
45 
44 
45 
44 
45 
44 
45 
44 
45 


890 


Percentage 
in  group 
(approxi- 
mately). 


8 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


100 


Percentage 

in  this 
group  and 

in  all 
preceding 
groups- 
accumu- 
lated. 


Students. 


5 
10 
15 
20 
25 
30 
35 
40 
45 
50 
55 
60 
65 
70 
75 
80 
85 
90 
95 
100 


Number 
in  group. 


77,607 

39,976 

27,895 

23,085 

18,948 

16,504 

13,411 

11,760 

9,764 

8,817 

7,717 

6,999 

6,034 

5,347 

4,305 

3,692 

2,936 

2,328 

1,583 

871 


289,579 


Number 

in  this 

group  and 

in  all 
preceding 
groups- 
accumu- 
lated. 


77,607 
117,583 
145,478 
168,563 
187,511 
204,015 
217,426 
229,186 
238,950 
247, 767 
255,484 
262,483 
268,517 
273,864 
278,160 
281,861 
284,797 
287,126 
2KS,708 
289,579 


Percentage 
in  group. 


26.8 

13.8 

9.6 

8.0 

6.5 

5.7 

4.6 

4.1 

3.4 

3.0 

2.7 

2.4 

2.1 

1.8 

1.5 

1.3 

1.0 

.8 

.6 

.3 


100.0 


Peroentagie 

in  this 
group  and 

in  all 
preceding 
groups- 
accumu- 
lated. 


8 


26.8 
40.6 
£0.2 
58.2 
64.7 
70.4 
75.0 
79.1 
82.5 
85.5 
88.2 
90.6 
92.7 
94.5 
96.0 
97.3 
98.3 
90.1 
99.7 
100.0 


1  The  groups  are  arranged  in  order  of  magnitude,  1.  e.,  group  1  includes  the  44  largest  schools;  group  2, 
the  45  next  largest,  etc. 

Table  2  shows  the  method  ascertaining  the  location  of  the  curve 
just  described.  The  890  schools  were  divided  into  20  groups,  com- 
posed alternately  of  44  and  45  schools,  the  total  not  admitting  of  an 
equal  division.  Group  1  includes  the  44  largest  schools,  group  2  the 
45  next  largest  schools,  etc.  Approximately  5  per  cent  of  the  schools 
are  in  each  group.    The  number  and  percentage  of  students  in  each 
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group  of  schools  are  determined  as  shown  in  columns  5  and  7,  and 
the  corresponding  accumulated  totals  in  columns  6  and  8.  The 
curve  is  then  located  at  the  points  on  each  5  per  cent  line  indicated 
by  the  percentage  of  students  enrolled  in  eat^  group. 


Fia.  4.— Total  namlMi  of  stodenu  In  private  commadal  schools, 

ENROLLMENT. 

By  reference  to  figure  4  of  Table  1  it  will  be  observed  that  a  decided 
increase  in  enrollment  has  taken  place  since  1916.  This  increase  of 
97,191  students,  or  over  50  per  cent,  has  not  been  due  to  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  schools  reporting,  since  it  has  been  shown  above 
that  there  was  an  actual  decrease  of  22  schools  reporting.  Assuming 
that  there  are  1,329  private  commercial  schools  in  the  United  States, 
one  can  readily  see  that  the  912  schools  reporting  in  1916  and  the 
890  reporting  in  1918  constitute  fair  samples  of  the  total  number. 
It  is  unlikely,  also,  that  larger  schools  reported  in  1918  than  did  in 
1916.  The  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  enrollmeiit  within  the  past  two 
years  has  undoubtedly  been  due  to  war  demands.  The  call  for 
clerks,   stenographere,    bookkeepers,    and    tel^aph    operators   has 
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caused  many  students  to  enter  private  commercial  schools  where  the 
necessary  training  could  be  secured  in  the  shortest  tiine. 

This  conclusion  is  further  warranted  by  the  fact  that  the  large 
increment  in  enrollment  is  due  wholly  to  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  women  students.  It  will  be  noted  that  there  has  been  a  decrease 
of  2,685,  or  27  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  men  students  enrolled  and 
an  increase  of  99,876,  or  107  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  women 
students  enrolled.  In  other  words,  the  enrollment  of  women  students 
has  more  than  doubled  within  the  past  two  years.  From  the  graph 
it  will  be  observed  that  there  has  been  a  more  rapid  increase  since 
1900  in  the  number  of  women  than  in  the  niunber  of  men.  The  rate 
of  increase,  while  gradual,  does  not  become  pronounced  until  1918. 
The  figures  warrant,  therefore,  the  f lU'ther  conclusion  that  an  increas- 
ingly larger  number  of  women  than  men  are  attending  private  com- 
mercial schools.     The  demand  for  stenographers,  the  large  percentage 
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Fio.  5.— Students  and  average  attendance  in  day  and  night  courses  in  private  commercia]  schools,  1900-19 IS. 

of  whom  are  women,  may  account  for  the  rapid  rise  in  the  curve 
representing  the  enrollment  of  women.  Eliminating  from  considera- 
tion the  abnormal  statistics  for  1918,  it  is  found  that  from  1900  to 
1916  the  number  of  women  enrolled  shows  an  increase  of  60,101,  or 
181  per  cent,  while  the  number  of  men  enrolled  shows  an  increase  of 
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only  40,738,  or  70  per  cent.  All  this  indicates  a  shifting  in  the 
personnel  of  the  student  body.  The  slight  irregularities  in  the  curves 
are  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  must 
depend  entirely  upon  the  good  will  of  the  presidents  of  commercial 
schools  to  submit  a  report,  and  consequently  at  no  time  do  the  statis- 
tics present  the  whole  situation. 

ENROLLMENT  IN  DAY  AND  IN  NIGHT  COURSES. 

This  year  716  private  commercial  schools  reported  night  courses. 
This  means  that  over  80  per  cent  of  such  schools  maintained  night 
courses.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  very  rapid  rise  in  enrollment 
in  night  courses  as  depicted  in  figure  5.  The  increase  has  been  very 
pronounced  since  1912,  and  especially  so  within  the  past  two  years. 
In  the  day  courses  there  has  been  a  corresponding  increase  for  the 
same  periods,  but  the  rate  of  increase  has  not  been  so  great.  This 
fact  can  not  be  readily  determined  from  the  graph,  but  is  very 
apparent  in  figure  6,  in  which  the  enrollment  for  each  year  has  been 
reduced  to  index  numbers. 

Tablb  3. — Method  of  computing  the  index  numbers  and  the  moving  averages  used  in 

figure  6. 


Years. 

EnroUznent. 

Index  nnmbersi 
lor— 

Total  Indices  for 
5-year  periods. 

Moving  average  of 
Index  numbers. 

Day 
schools. 

Night 
schools. 

Day 
schools. 

Night, 
schools. 

Day 
schools. 

Night 
schools. 

Day 
schools. 

Night 
schools. 

1 

•t 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1900 

1901 

1902 .. 

1903  

70,978 
81.094 
109;  107 
106,989 
105,967 
113,255 
100,996 
96,100 
124,730 
112,522 
10a746 
115,565 
102,407 
117;  881 
119,572 
l;)0,431 
128,736 

16,004 
20,470 
27,597 
30,994 
32,120 
34,205 
33,404 
32,643 
39,081 
34,160 
34,032 
39,679 
35,383 
42,676 
48,491 
52.855 
03,652 

63 

.    73 

97 

95 

94 

101 

90 

86 

111 

100 

90 

103 

91 

105 

107 

116 

115 

M39 

163 

40 

50 

67 

76 

79 

84 

82 

80 

96 

84 

84 

97 

87 

106 

120 

130 

157 

»204 

261 

«359 

S391 

•422 

460 

477 

466 

482 

488 

477 

490 

405 

489 

496 

522 

534 

582 

640 

»69ft 

»743 

«237 

«273 

>312 

356 

388 

401 

421 

426 

426 

441 

448 

458 

'      494 

540 

600 

717 

882 

>993 

n,114 

«72 

«78 

<84 

92 

95 

93 

96 

97 

95 

98 

99 

96 

99 

104 

107 

116 

128 

•139 

M48 

«47 

•56 

463 

71 

78 

80 

84 

85 

85 

88 

80 

91 

99 

108 

120 

143 

17Q 

1904 

1906 

1900 

1907 . 

1906 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

19U 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1  19^ 

1918 

182,614 

106,965 

>223 

Average.... 

112,238 

40,247 

>  Obtained  by  dividing  enrollment  for  each  year  by  the  average  enrolhnent. 
t  Estimated. 

s  This  is  the  sum  of  the  index  numbers  from  1900  to  1904,  inclusive,  etc. 
*  Columns  6  and  7  divided  by  5,  respectively. 

The  method  used  in  securing  these  index  numbers  is  shown  in 
Table  3.  The  enrollment  for  each  year  is  divided  by  the  average 
enrollment  for  the  years  under  consideration,  giving  the  index  num- 
bers shown  in  columns  4  and  5  for  day  and  night  couises,  respeo- 
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tively.  By  me&ns  of  these  index  numbers  the  two  curves  are 
brought  neaLTer  each  other  in  such  a  way  that  comparisons  showing 
the  rates  of  increase  may  be  made.  The  relative  steepness  of  the 
slopes  of  the  two  curves  between  any  two  consecutive  points  indi- 
cates the  rate  of  change.  Hius  between  1916  and  1918  the  curve 
for  Ihe  n^i^t  stdiool  enroUment  shows  a  steeper  slope  than  the  curve 
for  the  day  schools.  Consequently  a  more  rapid  change  in  night 
school  enrollment  within  tJiis  period  has  taken  place. 


Fia.  ft.— Index  ourves  showing  tb 

THE  MOVING  AVERAGE  OF  INDEX  NUMBERS. 

In  both  curves  certain  irregularities  will  be  observed.  Undoubt- 
edly these  low  points  are  due  more  to  Uie  failure  of  commercial 
schools  to  submit  reports  than  to  any  other  factor.  If  all  schools 
had  reported  each  year  presumably  a  more  gradual  rise  would  have 
appeared  in  the  curves.  To  eliminate  these  fluctuations  in  the 
index  curves,  moving  averages  have  been  applied.  The  method 
employed  in  securing  the  points  used  in  locating  these  moving 
averages  is  shown  in  Table  3.    For  example,  to  secure  the  point 
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for  the  day  school  moving  average  in  1910  the  corresponding  index 
nmnbers  for  1908  to  1912,  inclusive,  are  added.  In  other  words, 
111,  100,  90,  103,  and  91  are  added  to  give  the  corresponding  total 
for  1910  in  column  6.  This  total  of  495  is  divided  by  5,  since  5 
consecutive  numbers  have  been  used  in  securing  it.  Ilie  quotient, 
99,  is  placed  in  column  8  and  is  used  in  locating  the  moving  average 
for  the  day  school  in  1910.  In  a  similar  manner  the  other  points 
are  determined.  It  is  necessary  in  computing  the  first  two  and  the 
last  two  points  in  the  series  to  repeat  the  index  numbers  at  each 
end  a  sufficient  number  of  times  to  secure  the  interval  of  5  years. 
The  two  points  on  each  curve  at  either  end  may  be  fictitious,  there- 
fore, since  the  data  beyond  the  limits  of  the  period  imder  con- 
sideration have  not  been  or  could  not  be  secured.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  terminal  numbers  are  repeated.  By  reference  again  to 
figure  6,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  moving  averages  have  only  slight 
fluctuations  and  that  the  one  for  the  night  school  rises  more  rapidly 
throughout  the  period  under  discussion  than  does  the  moving  average 
for  the  day  school.  This  means  that  the  enrollment  in  night  schools 
is  increasing  much  more  rapidly  than  enrollment  in  day  schools. 
In  fact,  the  enrollment  in  night  schools  since  1900  has  increased 
560  per  cent,  while  the  enrollment  in  day  schools  has  increased  only 
157  per  cent.  Without  doubt  these  percentages  would  not  have 
been  so  large  had  not  the  war  demands  for  commercial  school  gradu- 
ates been  so  great. 

AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  IN  DAT  AND  NIGHT  SCHOOLS. 

In  figure  5  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  the  per  cent  of  average 
attendance  b  greater  in  day  or  night  schools.  To  answer  this  ques- 
tion the  per  cent  of  average  attendance  for  each  year  since  1905 
has  been  computed  for  both  day  and  night  schools  and  the  results 
inserted  in  Table  1.  By  reference  to  this  table  itwiQ  be  found  that 
the  average  attendance  in  the  day  schools  varies  from  40  per  cent 
in  1906  to  47  per  cent  in  1914.  Since  the  latter  date  a  gradual 
decrease  is  shown.  These  percentages  are  significant,  yet  likely 
to  be  misconstrued.  They  do  not  mean  that  each  student  attends 
only  47  per  cent  of  the  time  while  he  is  in  school.  Of  course,  absence 
while  in  attendance  cuts  down  the  percentage,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  such  absence  amounts  to  as  much  as  10  per  cent.  On  the  other 
hand,  these  small  percentages  mean  that  in  the  ''average"  private 
commercial  school  the  time  required  to  complete  the  course  is  very 
short,  even  less  than  6  months.  Assuming  that  the  capacity  of  an 
"average"  commercial  school  is  200  students  and  an  average  attend- 
ance of  200  is  reported  and  the  total  enrollment  for  the  year  is  400, 
evidently  the  ''turnover"  in  the  school  during  the  year  is  100  per 
cent.     In  other  words,  the  student  body  must  change  once  during 
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the  year.  Consequently  the  "average"  student  would  remain  only 
6  months  in  the  institution.  Allowing  for  absence  while  students 
are  actually  enrolled,  the  po'centages  given  in  Table  1  would  un- 
doubtedly be  less  than  50  per  cent,  and  consequently  the  "average" 
student  in  private  commercial  schools  does  not  remain  longer  than 
6  months.  The  fact  that  some  students  are  enrolled  for  a  part 
of  two  consecutive  years  does  not  modify  this  conclusion,  since 
consecutive  reporta  show  approximately  the  same  percentages  of 
"turnover"  and  since  "leftovers"  will  be  counted  both  in  enroll- 
ment and  average  attendance.  It  is  true  that  some  students  enter 
commercial  schools  but  do  not  complete  the  course.  This  tendency 
makes  the  "turnover"  greater  than  if  all  should  remain  to  graduate. 
A  sufficient  allowance  has  probably  already  been  made  to  com- 
pensate for  withdrawals.  A  casual  glance  at  columns  22,  23,  and 
25  in  Table  20  will  convince  the  reader  that  this  conclusion  is  sound.  . 
An  inspection  of  the  graphs  herein  on  tuition  rates  for  all  courses 
except  the  combined  will  reveal  a  central  tendency  in  the  bars 
representing  3}  to  6  months  or  6)  to  9  months.  These  will  be  dis- 
cussed later  in  this  chapter.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  in  general 
there  was  a  gradual  increase  in  the  percentage  of  average  attendance 
from  1905  to  1914.     After  this  date  a  decrease  is  evident. 


ffl 
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Id  night  schools  no  pronounced  tendency  is  evident  in  the  per- 
centages of  attendance  ^ven  in  TaJ>Ie  1.  In  1918  the  percentage  is 
smaller  than  it  has  been  since  1906.  Few  schools  reported  the  time 
required  for  graduation  from  the  night  course;  consequently,  these 
items  have  not  been  tabulated  in  this  report.  From  a  casual 
inspection  of  the  reports  submitted,  it  appears  that  it  takes  about 
twice  as  long  to  complete  the  ni^t  course  as  the  day  course.  There- 
fore, the  percentages  given  for  the  night  course  in  Table  1  show  the 
"turnover"  but  afford  no  index  as  to  the  average  time  required  to 
complete  the  night  couise. 

ENBOLLMENT  BY  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

It  will  be  observed  in  figure  7  that  a  decided  increase  in  the  number 
of  students  enrolled  in  stenographic  courses  is  shown  in  1918.  The 
number  increased  from  70,554  in  1916  to  152,402  in  1918,  or  116  per 


cent.  This  abnormal  increase  has  presumably  been  caused  by  the 
demand  for  stenographers  on  account  of  the  war.  The  enrollment 
in  the  combined  course  which  includes  a  study  of  shorthand  also 
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shows  a  gradual  rise  since  1910,  but  no  very  pronounced  increase  is 
evident  in  1918.  Evidently  the  demand  for  stenographers  in  1918 
was  so  insistent  that  few  students  would  resist  it  long  enough  to 
complete  both  a  stenographic  and  a  bookkeeping  course.  The  book- 
keeping or  commercial  course  shows  in  general  a  decrease  fron  1902 
to  1912,  and  a  gradual  increase  since  that  time.  This  course  evidently 
did  not  receive  a  very  great  impetus  on  account  of  war  conditions. 
The  bookkeeping  course  in  1900  apparently  was  more  popular  than 
the  other  courses  offered  in  private  commercial  schools.  It  con- 
tinued to  lead  until  1911.  Since  1911  the  stenographic  course  has 
been  decidedly  the  most  popular. 

Since  the  curves  in  figure  7  are  so  far  apart,  it  is  difficult  to  compare 
the  increases  in  enrollment  in  the  various  courses  oflfered.  For 
example,  was  the  increase  in  enrollment  in  the  course  in  telegraphy 
(wire),  from  1916  to  1918,  proportionally  as  great  as  the  correspond- 
increase  in  the  combined  or  in  the  bookkeeping  course  ?  To  answer 
such  questions  the  enrollments  given  in  figure  7  have  been  reduced 
to  index  numbers  which  are  plotted  in  figure  8.  From  this  graph 
it  will  be  noted  that  the  slope  of  the  curve  for  the  course  in  telegraphy 
(wire)  is  steeper  between  1916  and  1918  than  either  of  the  curves  for 
the  bookkeeping  or  the  combined  course.  The  relative  rate  of 
increase  hfts,  therefore,  been  greater.  However,  for  the  same  interval 
the  curve  for  the  stenographic  course  is  steeper  even  than  that  for 
the  course  in  telegraphy  (wire).  In  the  rate  of  increase  in  enroD- 
ment,  therefore,  between  1916  and  1918,  the  stenographic  ranks  first; 
the  telegraphic,  second;  the  combined,  third;  and  the  bookkeeping, 
fourth.  Similar  comparisons  might  be  made  between  any  other  two 
consecutive  intervals.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  relative 
positions  of  the  curves  do  not  indicate  rates  of  increase.  Only  the 
slope  or  steepness  of  the  curves  shows  the  rate  of  increase.  For 
example,  between  1916  and  1918  the  curve  for  the  combined  course 
stands  above  the  ''telegraphic''  curve,  but  the  latter  shows  the  greater 
increase  during  liliis  period.  By  means  of  index  curves  inconspicuous 
fluctuations  in  original  curves  running  near  the  base  of  the  graph  are 
magnified  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  comparable  with  the 
corresponding  fluctuations  in  the  original  curves  more  centrally 
located  in  the  graph  of  the  absolute  data.  In  other  words,  index 
curves  facilitate  comparisons  which  coidd  not  be  made  from  the 
original  graph. 
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Tablb  4. — Method  of  computing  the  index  numbers  and  the  mjoving  averages  used  in 

figure  8. 


Year. 


1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1908. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

1907. 

\V» 

1909. 

J910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 


Average. 


Enrollment,  by  courses. 


Commer- 
cial. 


50,382 
68,280 
72,953 
68,980 
67,654 
72,804 
71,488 
57,271 
62,075 
55,482 
47;  703 
51,022 
43,205 
49,643 
56^894 
60,801 
61,315 


60,520 


60,420 


Steno- 
graphic. 


34,505 
39,070 
58,734 
62,748 
61,923 
65,370 
64,857 
^,991 
58,479 
49,441 
44,868 
52,405 
48,060 
55,649 
63,915 
72,362 
70,554 


152,402 


61,630 


Com- 
bined. 


19,217 
20,590 
17,720 
22,768 
22,613 
27,051 
31,443 
38,291 
40,486 


48,481 


28,866 


Teleg- 


( 


wire). 


1,319 
1,974 
4,227 
2,577 
2,934 
3,923 


3,083 
3,724 
3,413 
2,094 
2,713 
2,134 
2,047 
3,648 
3,059 
3,341 


4,915 


3,007 


Index  numbers  for — » 


Commer- 
cial 
course. 


83 

113 

120 

114 

112 

120 

118 

94 

108 

91 

78 

84 

71 

82 

94 

100 

101 

108 

114 


Steno- 
graphic 
course. 


52 

64 

95 

102 

100 

106 

105 

88 

95 

80 

73 

85 

78 

90 

104 

117 

114 

182 

250 


Com- 
bined 
course. 


8 


68 

72 

60 

78 

78 

95 

108 

132 

140 

154 

168 


Teleg- 
raphy 
(wire) 
course. 


44 

65 

139 

84 

96 

120 

116 

102 

123 

112 

69 

89 

70 

67 

120 

100 

111 

137 

162 


I  Obtained  by  dividing  enrollment  for  each  year  by  the  aoertige  enrollment. 


>  Estimated. 


The  metliod  used  in  computing  the  index  numbers  used  in  figure  8 
is  shown  in  Table  4.  The  enrollment  for  each  year  is  divided  by 
the  average  enrollment  in  each  course  since  1900.  The  quotients 
obtained  in  this  way  are  called  '4ndex"  numbers  and  are  used  in 
locating  the  curves  in  the  '^ index''  graph.  This  method  of  showing 
rates  of  change  has  come  into  general  use. 

INSTRUCTORS. 

As  would  naturally  be  anticipated,  the  curve  representing  the 
teaching  staff  as  shown  in  figure  9  takes  roughly  the  same  general 
trend  as  the  curve  representing  the  student  body  shown  in  a  previous 
graph.  After  1912  a  rapid  rise  is  evident  in  each.  In  1918,  however, 
the  increase  in  enrollment  is  much  more  pronounced  than  the  increase 
in  the  teaching  force,  the  former  being  approximately  60  per  cent 
and  the  latter  only  14  per  cent.  These  percentages  would  indicate 
that  private  commercial  schools  in  1918  had  an  unusually  large 
number  of  students  enrolled,  to  each  instructor  employed.  Evi- 
dently the  teaching  staff  had  a  heavy  '4oad"  in  1917-18. 

Another  similarity  exists  between  the  ''enrollment''  curves  and  the 

"instructor"  curves,  viz,  the  curve  representing  the  women  gradually 

approaches  the  one  representing  the  men,  the  former  crossing  the 

latter  in  the  interval  1916  to  1918,  in  both  curves.     This  condition 

142.^.59"— 20 2 
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meaos  that  a  larger  and  larger  percentage  of  instructors  in  private 
commercial  schools  are  womeo.  Undoubtedly  the  curves  would  not 
have  crossed  in  1918  had  not  the  war  called  so  many  men  into  the 
Army.     However,  it  is  evident  ihut  there  is  a  decided  tendency  for 
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them  to  interchange  positions,  and  unless  some  unforeseen  counter- 
acting influence  appears  they  may  retain  in  the  future  the  relative 
positions  now  occupied.  The  slight  exception  to  this  tendency  in 
1915  and  1916  may  be  due  to  incomplete  reports.  Barring  from  con- 
sideration the  imusual  statistics  for  1918,  it  is  significant  that  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  184  per  cent  in  the  number  of  women  teachera 
since  IdOO,  but  an  increase  of  only  84  per  cent  in  the  number  of  men 
teachers. 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OP  STUDENTS  PER  INSTRUCTOR. 

In  order  to  show  the  number  of  students  per  instructor  in  private 
commercial  schools  the  data  given  in  figure  10  have  been  computed 
and  arranged.  The  total  number  of  students  enrolled  during  the 
year  was  not  used  in  ascertaining  this  distribution  as  the  total  enroll- 
ment for  the  year  is  usually  more  than  twice  the  nxunber  actually 
present  each  day.  To  ascertain  a  fair  average  for  the  distribution, 
the  average  daily  attendance  in  each  school  reporting  such  attendance' 
was  divided  by  the   total  number  of  instructors  in  corresponding 
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schools.  The  quotients  obtained  were  then  arranged  as  shown  in  the 
figure.  The  result  is  what  is  known  as  a  "skewed"  distrihution; 
that  is,  there  are  more  measures  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  of  the 
central  tcndencj.  The  most  common  number  of  students  to  each 
instructor  is  from  16  to  20,  inclusive.  In  all,  143  schools  haye  this 
"load."  Almost  an  equal  number  of  schools  (138)  fall  in  the  next 
higher  group  with  a  load  varying  from  21  to  25,  inclusive.  It  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  476  schools,  or  69  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  690  schools  reporting  the  data  used  in  the  construction  of  this 
distribution  table,  have  from  11  to  30  students  per  instructor.     White 


a.  10.— Anrasa  mnnber  odtadcoU  per  iDstruotor  In  OM)  prln 


no  attempt  has  been  made  to  ascertain  the  exact  range  of  the  "mid- 
dle half"  of  the  distribution,  it  may  be  safely  said  the  four  bars 
included  between  the  limits  11  and  30,  inclusive,  represent  the 
"safety  zone."  Schools  having  a  load  of  10  or  fewer  students  per 
instructor,  or  more  than  30,  may  be  in  "danger  zones."  Possibly 
in  certain  types  of  commercial  schools  it  may  not  be  discreditable  to 
fall  in  the  extremes  of  the  distribution.  It  may  be  added,  however, 
that  this  graph  does  not  include  Y.  M.  C.  A.  schools,  in  which  the 
enrollment  per  instructor  is  usually  very  lai^,  nor  denominational 
schools,  in  which  the  load  is  very  small.    Only  purely  nondenomina- 
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tional  private  commercial  and  business  schools  have  been  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  curve. 

Several  private  commercial  schools  refused  to  report  this  year  on 
the  ground  that  other'  commercial  schools  exaggerated  their  enroll- 
ment in  submitting  a  report.  The  skewed  distribution  shown  in 
this  graph  sieems  to  uphold  the  criticism  offered  by  the  few  schools 
dechning  to  report.  If  several  schools  reported  an  exaggerated 
attendance  but  the  actual  number  of  instructors,  an  asymmetrical 
distribution  would  result  such  as  that  shown  in  the  bar  diagram. 
At  any  rate,  the  lack  of  symmetry  shows  that  there  is  a  larger  number 
of  schools  reporting  an  unusually  large  average  number  of  students 
to  an  instructor  than  a  small  one.  It  may  be  added,  further,  that  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  most  efficient  instruction  can  be  given  when 
the  average  exceeds  45  students  to  an  instructor. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  number  of  students  per  instructor 
is  not  the  same  as  the  average  size  of  classes.  If  a  school  had  400 
students  in  attendance  each  day  and  20  instructors  employed,  each 
teacher  would  be  charged  with  instructing  aii  equivalent  of  20  students 
daily  in  all  subjects  pursued  by  them.  If  each  student  had  5  recita- 
tions daily  and  each  instructor  4  classes  the  size  of  each  class  would 
be  25. 

The  average  daily  attendance  used  in  compiling  this  graph  in- 
cludes the  average  attendance  in  both  day  and  night  classes.  Pos- 
sibly some  teachers  give  instruction  to  students  in  both  kinds  of 
classes.  If  such  condition  exists  in  any  school,  the  fact  still  re- 
mains that  the  load  for  the  instructors  is  the  same  as  represented 
above.  It  would  be  advantageous  for  each  school  to  ascertain  its 
own  location  in  the  graph  from  the  statistics  incorporated  in  the  fol- 
lowing detailed  tables.  If  it  falls  in  the  ''danger  zone"  it  should  be 
able  to  justify  its  position  both  to  the  instnictors  employed  and  to 
the  students  taught. 

LENGTH  OP  DAILY  SESSION. 

From  figure  11  it  will  be  noted  that  the  most  common  length  of 
the  daily  session  is  5  hom^  or  more,  but  less  than  6  hours.  A  total 
of  3'55  schools  fall  in  this  group.  The  next  group,  almost  as  large,* 
consisting  of  253  schools,  maintains  a  daily  session  of  6  hours  or 
more,  but  less  than  7  hours.  Out  of  the  751  nondenominational 
private  commercial  and  business  schools  reporting  the  length  of  the 
daily  session,  608  hold  a  session  of  5  or  6  hours.  In  other  words,  81 
per  cent  of  such  schools  fall  within  the  two  long  bars  in  the  graph. 
The  lack  of  symmetry  of  this  distribution — not  so  pronounced,  how- 
ever, as  that  shown  for  the  teaching  load  in  the  preceding  graph — 
may  partly  nullify  the  assumption  that  a  few  schools  reported  an 
exaggerated  enrollment,  since  with  a  heavy  load  teachers  might  be 
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obliged  to  work  "long"  hours  and  not  necessarily  have  large  classes 
at  any  one  time. 


Fio.  II.— L«DgCli<rf  the  daQjHuioafDTSl  private  oomineicitlaclioob.ieiT-lB. 

This  graph  does  not  inciude  the  length  of  daily  session  in  the  night 
school.  By  reference  to  the  detailed  tables  at  the  end  of  this  chapter 
it  will  be  observed  that  night  classes  are  usuahy  held  for  2  or  2} 
hours.  In  the  schedule  used  in  collecting  information  for  this  report 
no  uttempt  was  made  to  ascertain  whether  the  students  were  obliged 
to  remain  for  the  entire  day  session,  it  being  assumed  that  schools 
generally  require  attendance  for  the  entire  day.  The  assumption 
evidently  is  erroneous  for  schools  holding  a  daily  session  of  S  hours 
or  more. 

TtHnON  FEES. 

In  the  following  pages  an  attempt  has  been  mado  to  study  the 
tuition  rates  charged  by  private  commercial  schools.  These  rates 
vary  with  the  nature  of  the  course  taken,  an-i  higher  rates  are  charged 
for  day  than  for  night  courses.  Again,  some  schools  charge  a  tuition 
rate  by  the  month,  and  others  require  payment  for  the  entire  course. 
In  most  schools  the  student  may  pay  either  by  the  month  or  purchase 
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a  scholarship  good  for  the  entire  course.  In  general,  the  cost  of  taking 
a  course  and  paying  by  the  month  is  greater  than  the  cost  of  a  scholar- 
ship, unless  ihe  student  completes  the  course  in  a  much  shorter  time 
than  is  ordinarily  required.  The  data  on  which  the  following  graphs 
are  based  are  all  tabulated  in  Table  20.  This  study  of  tuition  rates 
does  not  include  rates  chained  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  denominational 
schools.  In  the  following  figures  the  iut^;ral  number  of  dollars 
includes  also  any  fractional  part  of  the  int^er  as  well.  Thus  S9 
includes  $9  up  to  19.99. 

TUITION   I^ES  IN  THE  DAT  OOUBSE  FEB   UONTH. 

As  will  be  noted  from  figure  12,  the  usual  charge  by  the  mouth  for 
tuition  for  either  the  stenographic,  the  bookkeeping,  the  combined, 
or  the  telegraphic  (wire)  course  varies  from  $9  to  $16.  The  charge 
is  usually  $10,  $12,  or  $15.  A  comparatively  small  number  of  schools 
chaise  a  monthly  tuition  rate  of  $13,  or  $14,  or  fraction  thereof,  as 
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Flo.  12.— Tuition  fee  per  t 


iudicated  in  the  figure.  Any  school  charging  tuition  rates  desig- 
nated by  the  two  groups  of  bars  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  graph 
must  either  ofTer  a  very  high  grade  of  instruction,  maintain  very 
long  daily  sessions,  or  else  charge  an  unusually  high  rate  of  tuition. 
Conversely,  schoois  charging  only  $5  t*  $S,  inclusive,  either  ofFer  an 
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inexpensive  grade  of  instruction,  maintain  very  short  daily  sessions, 
or  chaise  unduly  low  tuition  rates.  This  graph  probably  represents 
accurately  the  tuition  rates  chai^^  by  private  commercial  schools, 
since  in  it  are  given  the  tuition  rates  charged  by  612  schools  offering 
the  commercial  course,  by  636  schools  offering  the  stenographic 
course,  by  458  schools  offering  the  combined  courses,  and  by  35  schools 
teaching  wire  tei^raphy.  It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  assemble 
a  more  repres^tative  list  of  schools  than  has  been  included  in  this 
graph. 

TUTTTON   FRE8   IN  THE  NTQHT  COURSE   FEB  HONTH, 

It  will  be  observed  in  figure  13  that  the  usuiJ  tuition  rates  charged 
for  the  night  course  are  lower  than  the  corresponding  rates  for  the- 
day  course,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  figure.  In  no  case  does  the 
rate  for  the  night  com-se  exceed  110  per  month.  The  usual  charge 
is  S5,  as  shown  in  the  graph.  About  hulf  oa  many  schools  charge  $6, 
or  some  fraction  thereof,  and  a  still  smaller  group  chaise  only  ¥4. 
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Flo.  13.— Tidtlao  ke  pec  QUDth  In  the  night  oanrse  In  prfvate  commeiclal  aobools,  lfll7-18. 

A  number  of  schools  chaige  f  7  to  $10  for  each  course.  It  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  the  longest  black  bar,  cross-hatched  bar,  aud  single- 
hatched  bar,  which  represent  the  commorciul,  stenographic,  and 
combined  courses,  respectively,  fall  in  the  same  group  of  bars,  viz, 
in  tho  S5  group.    One  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  in  general  the 
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same  monthly  charge  is  made  for  each  of  these  three  courses.  The 
same  conclusion  might  be  made  for  the  ''telegraphic''  bars^  but  as 
only  28  schools  offer  a  night  course  in  wire  telegraphy,  any  deduc- 
tion made  might  be  subject  to  question.  Any  school  charging 
tuition  rates  of  $3,  $7;  $8,  S9,  or  $10  falls  in  a  ''danger  zone"  in 
the  graph. 

TUITION   RATES   FOR   ENTIRE   DAY   COURSES. 

It  was  found  more  difficult  to  show  graphically  the  tuition  rates 
charged  students  for  the  entire  course  in  the  day  school  than  it  was 
to  show  the  rate  by  the  month,  since  the  time  required  to  complete 
the  entire  course  varies  in  different  schools  and  with  the  course 
pursued.  For  example,  in  one  school  it  takes  12  months  to  complete 
the  stenographic  course,  while  in  another  it  takes  only  3  months. 
Evidently  the  former  school  wiU  make  the  higher  chaise  for  tuition. 
To  evade  difficulties  like  these,  the  schools  offering  each  course  were 
divided  into  5  groups.  Group  1  includes  all  schools  in  which  it  was 
estimated  that  the  course  could  be  completed  in  3  months  or  less; 
group  2,  from  3^  to  6  months,  inclusive;  group  3,  from  6^  to  9  months; 
group  4,  from  9 J  to  12  months;  and  group  5,  from  12^  to  15  months. 
This  grouping  has  not  been  done  arbitrarily,  as  the  schools  seem  to 
fall  readily  into  this  classification.  For  example,  many  schools 
estimate  tliat  6  months  are  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the 
course,  others  6  to  8  months  or  6  to  9  months.  Where  two  limiting 
numbers  have  been  reported,  the  average  of  the  two  has  been  used 
in  locating  the  school  in  the  graph.  It  will  be  noticed  in  the  figures 
which  follow  that  the  majority  of  the  schools  fall  in  groups  2  and  3, 
the  former  group  including  the  larger  number  for  the  commercial, 
the  stenographic,  and  the  telegraphic  (wire)  courses,  and  the  latter 
leading  in  the  combined  course,  as  would  naturally  be  anticipated. 
These  facts  verify  the  deduction  drawn  above  that  the  average  .time 
required  to  complete  a  course  in  a  private  commercial  school  does  not 
exceed  6  months.  In  this  connection  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
school  does  not  always  fall  in  the  same  group  in  each  graph.  A 
school  might  fall  in  group  3  when  the  tuition  charge  for  the  entire 
stenographic  course  is  considered,  but  in  group  5  when  the  charge 
for  the  combiDed  course  is  considered. 

TUITION  RATES  FOR  THE  ENTIRE  COMMERCIAL  OR  BOOEKEEPINO  DAY 

COURSE. 

A  remarkable  symmetry  is  evident  in  figure  14  in  groups  2  and  3, 
showing  that  almost  as  large  a  proportion  of  schools  charge  a  tuition 
rate  in  excess  of  the  usual  charge  as  charge  a  lower  rate.  A  slight 
irregularity  toward  the  right  of  the  graph,  in  group  3,  is  apparent. 
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It  lines  were  drawn  joining  the  tops  of  corresponding  bars,  two 
almost  perfect  curves  would  be  seen,  each  posseting  remarkable 
synunetiy.  The  slight  rise  at  the  right  in  the  curve  for  group  3 
shows  that  a  few  schools  charge  unusually  high  rates.  The  curve 
is  slightly  skewed  in  this  direction.  The  highest  curve  represents 
the  number  of  schools  which  offer  a  course  requiring  from  3^  to  6 
months  for  completion  and  chaige  the  tuition  rates  inserted  just 
below  the  base  line.  This  means  that  the  largest  number  of  schools' 
(217)  are  included  in  group  2,  and  that  the  most  customary  chaise 
for  the  entire  bookkeeping  course,  covering  a  period  from  3J  to  6 
months,  is  from  $60  to  $69,  inclusive.  Schools  charging  higher  or 
lower  rates  can  not  justify  their  chaise  on  the  ground  that  they 
offer  a  longer  or  a  shorter  course.  In  a  similar  way  it  is  evident 
that  the  most  usual  chaise  made  for  this  course  by  schools  ofifering 
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a  course  covering  a  period  from  6^  to  9  months,  inclusive,  is  from 
$70  to  $79,  inclusive.  No  central  tendency  is  evident  for  schools 
falling  in  either  groups  1,  4,  or  5.  The  small  number  of  schools 
in  each  group,  viz,  11,  44,  and  7,  respectively,  does  not  justify  any 
deductions.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  several  schools  charge 
unusually  high  rates;  11  schools  chai^ng  $130  or  more  for  the 
course.  • 
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Altogether,  454  schools  reported  the  tuition  rate  chained  for  the 
commercial  or  bookkeeping  course.  Of  this  number,  217  schools, 
or  4S  per  cent,  ofier  a  course  extending  from  3^  to  6  months;  and  85 
of  these,  or  39  per  cent,  chaise  a  fee  raiding  from  $60  to  $69.  Again, 
175  schools,  or  39  per  cent  of  the  total  number  reporting,  maintain  a 
6^  to  9  months'  coiu^e;  and  48  of  these,  or  27  per  cent,  chaise  a  fe« 
of  $70  to  $79.  Only  44  schools,  or  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
number,  offer  a  9^  to  12  months'  course,  and  the  chai^ge  for  tuition 
in  most  instances  is  over  $100. 

TUmON  RATES  FOE  THE  ENTIBE  STENOGRAPHIC  DAT  COUKSB. 

Figure  15  contains  two  very  symmetrical  distributions  similar  to 
the  corresponding  ones  in  figure  14.  In  other  words,  groups  2  and  3 
in  this  graph  have  almost  the  same  number  of  schools  charging  lower 
or  higher  tuition  fees  than  the  rate  indicated  by  the  longest  bar  in 
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the  group.  In  the  3^  to  6  months'  group  themo8tcommonrateis$60 
to  $69,  88  schools  charging  this  fee.  In  all,  64  schools  charge  a  lower 
and  70  schools  a  higher  rate  than  this.  In  the  6i  to  9  months' 
group  49  schools  chai^  a  tuition  fee  of  from  $70  to  $79.  Altogether, 
in  tins  group  53  gchools  chatge  a  lower  and  95  a  higher  rate  than  this. 
Greater  variation  from  the  central  tendency  is  shown  in  this  group 
than  in  group  2.    In  other  words,  the  distribution  is  sUghtly  skewed 
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in  the  direction  of  higher  tuition,  rates.  Any  school  falling  in  this 
group  and  charging  $110  or  more  for  the  course  should  be  able  to 
justify  its  action.  The  sii^le-hatched  bars  representing  group  4 
in  this  graph  show  the  same  irregularity  as  the  corresponding  bars 
did  in  the  next  preceding  graph.  Likewise,  groups  1  and  5  are 
small  and  consequently  show  no  marked  central  tendency. 

Altogether  the  tuition  rates  for  the  stenographic  course  in  463 
schools  are  represented  in  this  figure.  Of  this  total,  222  schools, 
or  48  per  cent,  offer  courses  requiring  from  3i  to  6  months  for  com- 
pletion; and  197  schools,  or  43  per  cent,  offer  courses  requiring  from 
6i  to  9  months  for  completion.  In  other  words,  91  per  cent  of  the 
schools  r^resented  in  this  graph  fall  in  these  two  groups.  This 
tendency  to  centralize  around  a  6  months'  course  further  supports 
the  statement  made  above  that  the  "average"  graduate  from  a 
private  commercial  school  has  had  only  six  months  of  training. 

TUITION   BATES    FOE   THE    ENTIRE    COMBINED    DAT    COURSE. 

As  it  takes  about  twice  as  long  to  complete  the  combined  course 
as  either  the  bookkeeping  or  the  stenographic  course,  a  higher  scholar- 
ship fee  is  necessarily  chained.    In  figure  16  it  will  be  obaerred  that 
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no  schools  imdertake  to  give  this  course  in  throe  months  or  less, 
consequently,  group  1  is  not  represented.  There  are  relatively 
fewer  schools  in  groups  2  and  3  than  in  the  two  graphs  next  preceding. 
The  majority  of  the  schools  are  found  in  group  4 ;  that  is  they  require 
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from  9i  to  12  months  for  the  completion  of  the  course.  Altogether, 
321  schools  reported  the  scholarship  fee  chained  for  the  combined 
course.  Of  this  number,  172  schools,  or  54  per  cent,  fall  in  group  4. 
The  customary  fee  chained  students  in  schools  of  this  tjpe  for  this 
course  is  from  flOO  to  $139,  inclusive.  Only  30  schools  charge  a 
higher  rate,  while  33  chaise  a  lower  rate.  In  the  schools  in  group  5, 
that  is  in  schools  offering  a  course  requiring  from  12i  to  15  months 
for  completion,  the  lai^est  group  of  schools  charge  from  $140  to 
$149.  Two  other  groups  almost  as  lai^e,  consisting  of  12  schools 
each,  charge  $100  to  $119  and  $120  to  $139,  respectively.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  remarkable  symmetry  is  evident  for  the  single- 
hatched,  double-hatched,  and'  black  bars.  A  tendency  for  a  few 
schools  to  chaise  an  unusually  high  fee  is  shown  in  the  isolated  bars 
at  the  right. 

In  addition  to  the  schools  listed  in  figure  16,  12  schools  offer  a 
combined  course  extending  from  16  to  42  months  and  charge  tuition 
fees  varying  from  $60  in  one  school  to  $270  in  another.  Only  3 
schools  have  a  course  longer  than  18  months,  and  5  offer  an  18 
months'  coiirse.  The  usual  charge  for  the  course  ranges  from  $110 
to  $180. 

TUITION  FEE  OHAROBD  FOR  THE  ENTIBE  DAT  COUBfiE  IN  WIBE 
TELEGHAPHT. 

As  will  be  noted  in  figure  17,  only  25  schools  reported  the  scholar- 
ship fee  charged  for  the  entire  day  course  in  wire  telegraphy.  No 
schools  appear  in  groups  1,  4,  or  5.  la  all,  19  schools  offer  a  course 
requiring  from  3^  to  6  months  to  complete  it,  and  6  schools  give  a 
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6i  to  9  months'  course.  In  the  former  group  3  schools  charge  from 
$50  to  $59;  7  schools,  $60  to  $69 ;  Sschools,  $70  to  $79;  and  1  school, 
$120  to-  $129.  The  most  usual  fee  is  from  $60  to  $79.  The  fee 
chained  for  the  longer  courses  varies  from  $50  to  $130  and  over,  no 
central  tendency  or  customary  fee  being  evident. 

TUmOH  FEES  GHABGED  FOB  OTHER  COURSES. 

By  reference  to  detailed  Tables  14,  16,  16,  and  17,  the  tuition  fees 
charged  by  individual  schools  for  courses  in  wireless  telegraphy, 
accountancy,  secretarial  course,  and  course  in  salesmanship,  respec- 
tively, will  be  found.  Since  these  groups  are  small,  nothing  woidd 
be  gained  by  presenting  the  data  graphically.  In  these  tables  the 
tuition  fee  diarged  is  shown  for  both  day  and  night  courses  by  the 
month  and  for  the  entire  day  course.  The  number  of  months  usually 
required  for  completing  the  entire  day  course  is  given  in  these  respec- 
tive tables.  A  casual  inspection  of  these  detailed  tables  shows  that 
there  is  no  customary  charge  for  the  entire  day  course  and  no  usual 
time  required  for  completing  it.  In  fact,  these  courses  have  not 
become  generally  standardized,  and  time  required  for  completing 
them  may  be  either  long  or  short  and  the*  tuition  rate  low,  high,  or 
even  exorbitant.     Frequently  no  data  have  been  submitted. 

SHORTHAND  SYSTEMS  TAUGHT. 

On  the  schedule  used  in  collecting  data  for  this  report  the  following 
question  was  asked,  '*What  systems  of  shorthand  do  you  teach?" 
On  the  blank  the  schools  also  reported  the  total  number  of  students 
taking  the  stenographic  course.  From  the  replies  to  these  two  ques- 
tions and  from  the  published  tabidation  of  the  repUes  to  the  first 
question  in  1916,  Table  5  has  been  made  and  the  following  graphs 
have  been  constructed  and  conclusions  drawn  therefrom.  Table  5 
represents  a  mass  of  data  which  is  very  difficult  to  comprehend 
without  the  use  of  the  graphic  presentations  following. 

In  1918,  53  different  systems  of  shorthand  were  reported.  Four- 
teen sj^tems  which  were  reported  in  1916  were  not  reported  in  1918, 
and  11  new  systems  were  reported  in  1918.  It  may  be  added  that 
this  study  of  shorthand  systems  taught  includes  all  schools  reporting, 
both  nondenominational  and  denominational. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  from  the  blank  used  in  collecting 
the  data  just  how  many  students  are  taking  each  system  of  shorthand 
in  all  schools  reporting  it  is  thought  advisable  to  consider  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages  the  schools  teaching  one  system  only  as  well  as  those 
teaching  one  or  more  systems.  From  the  one-system  schools  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  in  each  system  can  be  ascertained, 
while  this  information  is  not  available  for  the  different  systems  in 
schools  teaching  more  than  one  system.  Figure  18  enables  the  reader 
to  ascertain  at  a  glance  the  relative  niunber  of  schools  included  in 
each  classification. . 
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NUKBEB   OF   BHORTQAND  8TSTEM8  TAUGHT  IN  BACH  BOHOOL. 

Bf  reference  to  this  figure  it  will  be  not«d  that  50  schools  reporting 
did  not  teach  shortJiand  in  1918;  547  taught  only  one  system;  202, 
two  systems;  3S,  three  systems;  11,  four  systems;  2,  five  systenffi; 
1,  six  systems;  8  replies  were  indeterminete ;  and  31  schools  did  not 
report  the  names  of  the  systems  t>au:gfat,  although  they  offered 
shorthand  courses.  Eliminating  from  consideration  all  schools  not 
reporting  the  exact  number  of  systems  taught  or  not  offering  steno- 
graphic courses,  it  is  found  that  68  per  cent  of  the  801  schools  report- 
ing such  information  offered  only  one  system  of  shorthand     In 
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1916,  out  of  a  total  of  701  schools  reporting  corresponding  data,  480 
schools, or68  per  cent,  taught  only  one  system.  Apparently,  tJiere- 
fore,  there  has  been  no  change  since  1916  in  the  relative  number  of 
schools  teaching  only  one  system  of  shorthand.  Eliminating  the 
50  schools  not  teaching  shorthand,  the  8  schools  whose  replies  were 
indefinite,  and  the  31  schools  not  reporting  the  systems  taught,  it  b 
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fouiid  that  93  per  cent,  or  practically  all  commercial  schools  in  1918, 
teach  only  one  or  two  systems  of  shorthand. 

WHAT   SYSTEMS   THE   LARGEST   SCHOOLS   TEACH. 

It  is  of  special  interest  to  know  what  systems  of  shorthand  the 
lai^est  schools  teach.  To  answer  this  question  figure  19  has  been 
prepared.  It  was  found  that  76  schools  enrolled  600  students  or 
more  in  the  stenographic  course  and  these  schools  were  arbitrarily 
chosen  for  the  construction  of  this  figure.  Of  the  76  schools,  44 
taught  only  one  system,  and  32,  two  or  more  systems  of  shorthand. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  number  (600)  is  about 
twice  as  large  as  the  nimiber  actually  present  at  any  one  time  in  the 
schools  chosen  for  this  graph,  since  the  student  body  in  the  steno- 
graphic course  usually  changes  twice  during  the  year.    Consequently, 
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Fio.  19.— The  systems  of  shorthand  taught  by  the  76  private  oonmiercial  schools  enrolling  600  students 

or  more  in  the  stenographic  course,  1917-18. 

all  private  commercial  schools  enrolling  approximately  250  students 
or  more  at  any  one  time  in  the  stenographic  course  have  been  in- 
cluded. The  black  section  of  the  bars  contain  many  duplicates, 
since  a  school  may  teach  the  Gregg,  one  or  more  of  the  Pitman  sys- 
tems, and  possibly  a  machine  system.  This  statement  applies  only 
to  the  schools  represented  by  tihe  black  section  of  the  bars,  which 
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indicates  schools  teaching  this  system  and  one  or  more  other  systems. 
Thus,  the  31  schools  teaching  the  Gregg,  shown  by  the  black  bar,  are 
duplicated  in  the  other  systems  specifically  indicated  and  many  of 
them  also  in  the  bar,  *'A11  Pitman  Systems."  The  bar,  both  black 
and  white,  representing  **All  Pitman  Systems,"  is  wholly  duplicated 
in  the  Pitman  systems  definitely  named  above  it  or  in  the  **  catch- 
all" phrase,  ^'All  other  systems."  The  white  section  of  the  bars 
represents  schools  teaching  only  one  system  of  shorthand  and  con- 
tains no  duplication  except  in  the  second  bar  from  the  top  as  just 
explained. 

The  Gregg  is  taught  in  the  lai^est  number  of  lai^e  schools;  viz., 
48  schools.  If  all  duplicates  are  eliminated  from  the  systems  con- 
sidered as  Pitmanic,  as  indicated  in  Table  5,  it  is  found  that  40 
different  schools  teach  a  Pitman  system  or  a  system  based  on  Pitman 
Among  the  Pitman  systems  the  Benn  Pitman  and  the  Isaac  Pitman 
lead  with  10  and  9  schools  respectively. 

In  all,  17  schools  teach  the  Gregg  exclusively  and  13  others  a 
Pitman  system. 

It  is  found  that  the  machine  shorthand  systems  are  also  repre- 
sented here,  5  schools  teaching  the  stenotyx)e  and  2  schools  the 
National  shorthand  machine*  The  niachine  method  is  not  used 
exclusively  in  any  school  reporting. 

All  systems  which  are  taught  in  2  or  more  of  these  lai^e  schools 
have  been  named  specifically  in  the  graph.  Six  schools  grouped 
together  in  the  last  bar  teach  one  system  each,  viz,  the  Barnes- 
Pitman,  Dement-Pitmanic,  Pitman-Schoch,  the  Modem  Pitmanic, 
and  Sloan-Duployan,  each  of  which  is  taught  in  connection  with 
some  other  system,  and  the  Byrne  Simplified  which  is  taught  exclu- 
sively in  one  large  school.  TTie  first  four  systems  just  named  and 
considered  herein  as  Pitman  have  been  included  also  in  the  second 
bar,  *'A11  Pitman  Systems." 

AVEBAOE    ENROLLMENT    IN   THE    STENOGRAPHIC    COURSE    IN    SCHOOLS 

TEACHING   ONE    SYSTEM   OF   SHORTHAND. 

It  ia  not  sufficient  to  show  the  number  of  lai^e  schools  teaching 
each  system,  since  only  the  exceptional  schools  are  considered.  To 
show  ^e  average  size  of  classes  in  shorthand  for  the  12  leading  sys- 
tems, figure  20  has  been  prepared.  It  should  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  these  averages  are  almost  twice  as  large  as  the  average 
enrollment  in  shorthand  courses  at  any  one  time,  since  the  student 
body  changes  approximately  twice  during  the  year. 

In  Table  5,  column  9,  the  average  enrollment  in  stenographio 
courses  offered  in  one-system  schools  is  shown.  These  averages  are 
obtained  by  dividing  the  total  enrollment  in  such  courses  by  the  cor- 
responding number  of  schools  teaching  each  system.     It  is  almost 
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impossible  and  not  very  desirable  to  show  graphically  the  average  en- 
rollment in  stenographic  courses  for  all  the  different  systems  of  short- 
hand taught.  Consequently,  the  12  systems  most  generally  taught 
by  all  private  commercial  and  business  schools  have  been  selected 
for  study.  These  12  systems  are  the  only  ones  taught  in  1  or  more 
than  1  per  cent  of  the  schools  teaching  one  system  only  as  shown  in 
Table  5,  column  2.  It  is  found,  as  will  be  observed  in  figure  20,  that 
the  Isaac  Pitman  system  ranks  highest  in  this  score,  with  an  average 
enrollment  of  281  students  in  shorthand  courses  in  one-system  schools. 


The  Graham-Pibman  shows  an  average  of  219;  the  Munson,  an  aver- 
age of  173;  and  the  Gregg,  an  average  of  164,  The  average  for  all 
Pitman  systems  is  177,  and  for  all  systems  is  164,  the  same  as  that  for 
the  Gregg.  Undoubtedly,  the  average  is  determined  very  lai^ely 
by  the  Gregg,  as  53.8  per  cent  of  all  students  in  stenographic  courses 
in  one-system  schools  are  taking  the  Gregg  system  of  shorthand. 

From  column  1,  Table  5,  it  is  found  that  the  averages  used  in  this 
graph  have  been  secured  by  using  the  total  number  of  one-system 
schools  reporting.  In  the  case  of  the  Pitman-Howard,  onJy  7  schools 
reported  one  system  of  shorthand.     It  is  possible  that  the  average 
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used  for  this  system  is  not  representative.  Similarly,  ihe  averages  for 
the  Barnes-Pitman,  the  Boyd,  the  Byrne  Simplified,  and  the  Spen- 
cerian  may  not  be  accm'ate,  since  only  8,  8,  8,  and  9  schools,  respec- 
tively, reported  these  systems  only.  In  securing  all  other  averages 
at  least  11  schools  were  used.  In  each  case,  however,  the  total 
number  of  schools  reporting  enrollment  in  one  system  only  was  used, 
and,  consequently,  it  is  doubtful  if  more  representative  averages 
could  be  secured. 

AVERAGE    ENROLLMENT   FOR    THE    YEAR    IN    STENOGRAPHIC    COURSES. 

It  has  been  remarked  above  that  the  average  enrollment  for  the 
year  in  stenographic  courses  in  one-system  schools  is  164.  It  is  of 
interest  to  compare  this  average  with  that  of  two-or-more-system 
schools.  If  the  total  enrollment  in  the  stenographic  courses  in  such 
schools,  66,712,  is  divided  by  the  niunber  of  such  schools  (262)  a 
quotient  of  255  is  obtained.  It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  the  average 
enrollment  in  the  stenographic  course  in  two-or-more-system  schools 
is  55  per  cent  higher  than  the  corresponding  enrollment  in  one- 
system  schools.  The  average  for  all  schools  teaching  shorthand  is 
184  students  (149,124  students  divided  by  809  schools).  In  general, 
it  is  shown  in  the  following  pages  that  any  conclusion  drawn  from 
the  data  on  either  type  of  school  applies  also  to  the  other. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  STUDENTS  TAKING  AND  OP  ONE-SYSTEM  SCHOOLS 
TEACHING  THE  12  SYSTEMS  OF  SHORTHAND  MOST  GENERALLY 
TAUGHT    IN    1918. 

The  black  bars  in  figure  21  show  the  percentage  of  schools  teach- 
ing each  of  the  12  leading  systems  of  shorthand  in  schools  offering 
only  one  system  in  1918.  Altogether,  547  schools  teach  only  one 
system  of  shorthand.  It  is  found  in  Table  5,  column  2,  that  53.2 
per  cent  of  these  schools  teach  the  Gregg  system;  37.7  per  cent, 
some  Pitman  system;  8.4  per  cent  the  Benn  Pitman;  8.2  per  cent, 
the  Isaac  Pitman;  and  so  on  as  shown  in  the  graph.  In  all,  83,412 
students  in  stenographic  courses  were  reported  by  these  547  schools 
teaching  only  one  system  of  shorthand.  Of  this  number  53.8  per 
cent  were  taking  the  Gregg;  39.72  per  cent,  some  Pitman  system; 
13.10  per  cent,  the  Isaac  Pitman;  7.92  per  cent,  the  Benn  Pitman, 
etc.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  12  systems  are  ranked  in  the  order 
of  magnitude  of  the  black  bars  representing  the  number  of  schools. 
It  is  preferable  to  have  the  percentage  of  schools  rather  than  the 
percentage  of  students  determine  the  order  of  precedence  since  in 
figure  23,  where  only  the  number  of  schools  is  used,  the  same  order 
will  be  maintained  and  the  same  systems  represented.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  black  and  the  open  bars  show  so  much  similarity  in 
their  relative  lengths. 
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INCEEASE  OK  DECEEASE  SINCE  1916  IK  THE  PEHCENTAOE  OF  ONE- 
SrsTEM  SCHOOI^  TEACHING  THE  12  SYSTEMS  MOST  QEKERALLT 
TAUGHT  m  1918. 

In  1916  no  statistics  were  published  showing  the  number  of  stu- 
dents takii^  each  system  of  shorthand  offered  in  one-system  schools. 
It  is  more  desirable  to  show  whether  each  system  has  gained  or  lost 
students  since  1916  than  to  show  whether  there  has  been  an  increase 
or  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  schools  offering  each  of  the  12  lead- 
ing systems.  The  former  condition  can  not  be  shown,  as  compara- 
tive data  are  not  available.  In  the  preceding  paragraph,  however, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  a  great  similarity  exists  between  the  per- 
centage of  schools  offering   and   of  students  taking  each  system. 


As  comparative  data  in  the  number  of  schools  offering  only  one 
system  of  shorthand  for  the  consecutive  biennial  reports,  1916  and 
1918,  are  available,  this  information  has  been  used  in  the  coostnic- 
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tion  of  figures  22,  23,  and  24.  In  figure  22  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  Gregg  system  in  1918  (black  bars)  was  taught  in  53.2  per  cent 
of  the  547  schools  teaching  only  one  system  and  in  1916  (open  bars) 
in  42.1  per  cent  of  the  480  one-system  schools  reporting  at  that  time. 
The  Gregg  has  gained  the  difference  between  53.2  per  cent  and  42.1 
per  cent,  or  11.1  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  one-system  schools. 
This  means  an  increase  of  11.1  per  cent  on  42.1  per  cent,  or  a  gain 
of  26.4  per  cent.  This  increase  is  shown  by  the  open  bar  in  figure 
24.  During  this  interval  a  decrease  of  20.3  per  cent  is  shown  for 
all  Pitman  systems.  It  will  be  observed  in  figure  22  that  the  black 
bar  is  longer  than  the  white  one  m  only  four  instances,  viz,  Byrne 
Simplified,  Graham-Pitman,  Gregg,  and  Isaac  Pitman.  The  other 
8  systems  show  a  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  schools  teaching 
each  exclusively. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  percentage  of  schools  rather  than  the 
total  number  of  schools  teaching  each  system  exclusively  has  been 
used  and  the  percentage  of  increase  or  decrease  computed  therefrom. 
A  different  but  erroneous  result  would  be  obtained  by  computing  the 
percentage  of  increase  or  decrease  from  the  total  number  of  schools 
reporting,  since,  in  1916,  only  77  per  cent  of  the  schools  (701  schools 
out  of  a  total  of  912  reporting)  indicated  the  systems  of  shorthand 
taught,  whereas  in  1918,  90  per  cent  (801  out  of  890  reporting)  indi- 
cated the  systems  taught.  In  other  words,  this  year  replies. were 
received  from  100  more  schools  than  reported  the  systems  of  short- 
hand taught  two  years  ago.  It  should  be  noted  ako  that  22  more 
schools  reported  in  1916  than  did  in  1918.  Undoubtedly,  these  100 
schools  taught  shorthand  in  1916  but  did  not  name  the  systems 
taught,  since  the  question,  ''What  system  of  shorthand  do  you 
teach?"  was  asked  for  the  first  time  two  years  ago.  Presiunably, 
68  of  these  100  schools,  in  1916,  taught  one  system  only  and  32,  two 
or  more  systems,  if  the  ratio  between  one-system  and  more-than-one- 
system  schools  holds  as  indicated  in  figure  18.  It  would  be  erroneous, 
therefore,  to  count  such  schools,  not  reporting  in  1916  but  reporting 
in  1918,  as  increases  in  the  number  of  schools  teaching  the  respective 
systems  of  shorthand,  either  for  one-system  schools  or  for  more-than- 
one-system  schools.  The  reliability  of  this  percentage  method  of 
computing  rates  of  change  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  same 
relative  percentage  of  schools  taught  each  system  in  1916  as  in  1918. 

INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  SINCE  1916  IN  THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS 
TEACHING  EACH  OP  THE  10  SYSTEMS  OF  SHORTHAND  MOST  GENER- 
ALLY TAUGHT  IN    1918. 

In  considering  the  total  number  of  schools  teaching  each  S3rstem  of 
shorthand  the  10  leading  systems,  as  indicated  in  Table  5,  column  13, 
have  been  chosen  for  comparison.     It  will  be  observed  that  each  of 
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these  10  systems  is  taught  in  17  schoots  or  more,  or  in  &t  least  2  per 
cent  of  all  schools  reporting  shorthand  courses.  The  Bamee-FitmaD, 
Boyd,  and  B}rme  Simplified  systems  do  not  appear,  therefore,  in 
figures  23,  24,  and  25,  while  the  Stenotype,  which  deos  not  appear  in 
the  discussion  of  one-system  schools,  has  been  added.  If  the  three 
systems  dropped  from  consideration  had  been  includedit would  have 
been  necessary  to  add  the  Eclectic,  which  ia  taught  in  9  schools. 


1 1>  ifia  Wf  BKOou  m  a 


Id  1918,  altogether  809  schools  reported  the  system  or  systems  of 
shorthand  taught.  As  shown  in  figure  23,  64.4  per  cent  of  these 
schools  oflfered  the  Gregg;  10.5  per  cent,  the  Isaac  Pitman,  etc. 
In  1918,  381  different  schools,  or  44  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
reporting,  offered  a  Pitmanic  system,  but  in  1916  this  information 
was  not  tabulated,  so  that  the  percentage  of  increase  or  decrease  for 
all  Pitman  systems  since  1916  in  all  schools  can  not  be  ascertained 
from  the  data  at  hand.  In  1916,  701  schools  named  the  system  or 
systems  taught.  Figure  23  shows  that  54.8  per  cent  offered  the 
Gregg;  9.3  per  cent  the  Isaac  Pitman,  etc.  The  same  condition 
prevails  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  graph,  viz,  that  the  Gregg, 
Graham-Pitman,  and  the  Isaac  Pitman  in  1918  show  an  increase 
over  1916  in  the  percentage  of  all  schools  teaching  these  systems. 
The  other  7  systems  show  a  decrease.  The  method  used  in  computing 
the  change  in  percent^e  is  the  same  as  that  used  for  schools  teaching 
only   one  system   of   shorthand.     For   example,    the   Munson   was 
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taught  in  1916  in  6  per  cent  of  the  schools  and  in  1918  in  only  5  per 
cent  of  the  schools.  The  decrease  is,  therefore,  1  per  cent  on  a  base 
of  6  per  cent,  or  16.7  per  cent  as  shown  in  figure  24. 

CHANGE  SINCE  1916  IN  THE  PERCENTAGE  OP  PRIVATE  COMMERCIAL 
SCHOOLS  TEACHING  EACH  OF  THE  TEN  SYSTEMS  OF  SHORTHAND 
MOST  GENERALLY  TAUGHT  IN   1918. 

As  explained  above,  figure  24  shows  whether  a  system  of  short- 
hand has  "gained"  or  "lost"  schools  within  the  past  two  years. 
The  Graham-Pitman  system  has  gained  the  largest  percentage  of 
schools,  showing  an  increase  of  30  per  cent  in  the  relative  percentage 
of  schools  teaching  this  system.  This  does  not  mean  that  this 
system  is  being  learned  by  30  per  cent  more  students  than  studied 
it  in  1916.  It  shows  only  the  increase  in  the  percentage  of  schools 
teaching  this  system.  The  Gregg  system  shows  the  greatest  gain  in 
the  niimber  of  schools  teaching  one  system  exclusively,  while  the 
Graham-Pitman  ranks  second.  The  Stenotype  shows  the  greatest 
loss  in  the  total  number  of  schools  teaching  this  system,  and  the 
Pitman-Howard  the  greatest  loss  in  one-system  schools.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  other  systems  not  chosen  for  study,  and, 
therefore,  not  included  in  the  graphs,  also  show  increases  or  decreases. 
In  fact,  the  systems  not  taught  in  1916  but  reporting  only  a  few 
schools  in  1918  would  show  infinite  gains.  Likewise  discontinued 
systems  show  loss  of  100  per  cent.  The  percentages  of  increase  or 
decrease  similar  to  those  shown  in  figure  24  can  be  readily  ascertained 
for  other  systems  of  shorthand  from  Table  5,  columns  3,  5,  14,  and  16. 
The  exact  method  used  in  computing  the  length  of  the  bars  used  in 
figure  24  is  given  in  Table  6.  It  should  be  added  that  since  1916 
the  Barnes-Pitman  and  the  Boyd  Syllabic  have  decreased  39  per 
cent  and  7  per  cent,  respectively,  while  the  Byrne  SimpUfied  has 
increased  56  per  cent  in  the  percentage  of  schools  teaching  each 
system.  As  the  number  of  schools  reporting  each  system  is  small, 
these  percentages  may  not  be  authentic  and  consequently  have  not 
been  inserted  in  figure  24. 

OPPORTUNITY  OF  STUDENTS  TO  ELECT  THE  TEN  LEADING  SYSTEMS 

OF  SHORTHAND. 

It  is  unfortimate  that  the  total  number  of  students  taking  each 
system  of  shorthand  offered  in  all  private  commercial  schools  is  not 
known.  Fairly  accurate  deductions  have  been  drawn  already  from 
schools  teaching  only  one  system.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  the 
opportunity  which  students  have  to  elect  the  different  systems 
taught.  In  other  words,  how  many  students  are  ''exposed''  to  each 
system?  The  richness  of  a  curriculum  is  determined  by  the  oppor- 
txmity  afforded  students  to  choose  among  a  variety  of  subjects. 
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It  is  found  in  Table  6  that  the  total  number  of  students  enrolled 
in  stenographic  courses  in  schoob  reporting  the  names  of  the 
systems  taught  was  149,124.  Of  this  number,  106,083  students' 
were  enrolled  in  schools  teaching  the  Gr^^  only  or  the  Gregg  and  one 
or  more  other  systems.  This  means  that  71.14  per  cent  of  all  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  the  stent^aphic  courses  were  "exposed"  to  the 
Gre^.     This  percentage  is  eomewhat  higher  thiin  that  rpprosenting 


the  actual  percentage  of  students  taking  the  Greg^  in  one-system 
schools;  viz,  53.S  per  cent.  This  apparent  discrepancy  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  two  percentages  represent  different  things— 
the  former  "  opportimity"  to  take,  the  latter,  the  percentage  actually 
taking.  Altogether  87,062  students,  or  58,3  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  in  sten<^aphic  coiu«es,  were  enrolled  in  schools  oifering  a 
Pitman  system.  This  percentage  abo  is  higher  than  the  39,72  per 
cent  given  for  Pitman  systems  in  figure  21,  for  the  reasons  just  cited. 
The  same  variance  is  shown  for  other  systems  as  well.  The  fact  that 
a  student  may  have  chosen  a  school  because  a  certain  system  of 
shorthand  b  taught  has  not  been  considered  since  schools  are  more 
generally  selected  because  a  certain  course  of  superior  quality  is 
offered,  because  the  tuition  rates  are  reasonable,  or  because  a  position 
is  guaranteed  upon  graduation.  In  figure  25  the  relative  rank  of  the 
10  leading  systems  is  shown.  By  comparing  the  ranking  in  this 
graph  with  that  shown  in  figure  21,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  four 
leading  systems — the  Gr^^,  Isaac  Pitman,  Benn  Pitman,  and  Gra- 
ham— maintain  their  relative  positions  on  both  scores  in  the  order 
just  n'amed.  In  general,  the  same  relative  ranks  are  maintained  in 
both  figures.     It  should  be  noted  that  the  total  number  of  students 
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"exposed''  in  the  second  column  of  figure  25  exceeds  the  total  enroll- 
ment in  stenographic  coiuses.  Likewise  the  corresponding  per- 
centages exceed  100.  This  apparent "  discrepancy  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  students  have  an  opportimity  to 
take  more  than  one  system. 

COURSES  NOT  CONSIDEBED. 

It  shoidd  be  remarked  that  the  foregoing  study  of  shorthand 
systems  does  not  include  the  total  number  of  students  pursuing  the 
subject  of  shorthand  in  private  commercial  and  business  schools. 
The  students  in  the  combined  and  secretarial  courses  offered  by 
many  schools  are  not  included  in  this  study.  However,  the  con- 
clusions reached  above  undoubtedly  will  hold  for  the  total  number 
of  students  in  private  commercial  schools  taking  shorthand  in  all 
courses  in  which  it  is  a  requisite. 

It  shoidd  be  remembered  also  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
determine  whether  one  system  of  shorthand  is  better  than  another, 
nor  to  ascertain  the  usual  time  required  to  complete  each.  These 
two  factors,  however,  may  function  in  producing  the  situation  just 
presented,  but  no  data  are  available  to  warrant  conclusive  deductions 
relative  thereto. 


Table  7. — Instructors,  students,  and  attendance  in  all  private  commercial  and  business 

schools  reporting  in  1917-18. 


States. 


United  States 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dist.  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


Ii 

Schools 

report- 

ing. 

Men. 

.  «   . 

8 

890 

2,310 

11 

15 

1 

2 

7 

16 

32 

102 

14 

35 

26 

55 

3 

22 

6 

47 

8 

10 

12 

35 

4 

4 

62 

159 

36 

58 

21 

39 

21 

60 

12 

51 

7 

21 

11 

19 

10 

67 

36 

125 

33 

77 

33* 

88 

2 

5 

32 

73 

6 

10 

13 

27 

1 

2 

4 

7 

25 

74 

2 

1 

Instnictors. 


Women. 


Total. 


2,930 


27 

4 

18 

134 
62 
83 
15 
46 
23 
25 
6 

223 
77 
78 
72 
35 

ad 

29 
17 

139 

95 

95 

4 

105 
12 
48 


17 

95 

5 


5 


5,240 


96,449 


42 

6 

34 

236 

97 

138 

37 

93 

33 

60 

10 

382 

135 

117 

132 

86 

47 

48 

74 

264 

172 

183 

9 

178 

22 

75 

2 

24 

169 

6 


Students  enrolled. 


Men. 


037 
91 

504 
5,848 
1,520 
1,333 
1,073 
2,349 

565 
1,159 
89 
7,241 
2,627 
1,993 
2,315 
1,539 
1,383 

450 
1,421 
4,177 
3,209 
3,110 

120 
4,338 

340 

1,178 

25 

347 

8,674 

91 


Women. 


193,130 


2,635 

319 

1,310 

12,675 

8,191 

3,667 

1,025 

3,764 

1,479 

2,030 

325 

15,034 

6,360 

5,012 

4,821 

2,563 

1,757 

1,118 

1,281 

6,394 

6,073 

5,342 

865 

6,660 

1,280 

3,519 

150 

593 

6,504 

266 


Total. 


8 


289,579 


3,572 

410 

1,814 

18,523 

4,711 

5,000 

2,098 

6,113 

2,044 

3,189 

414 

22,275 

8,987 

7,005 

7,136 

4,102 

3,140 

1,568 

2,702 

10,571 

9,282 

8,452 

485 

10,998 

1,620 

4,697 

175 

940 

10,268 

357 


Aver- 

OflA 

daUy 
attend- 
ance. 


122,688 


932 

126 

854 

10, 149 

1,924 

2,825 

897 
1,167 

776 
1,513 

200 
7,486 
3,980 
2,065 
2,833 
1,565 
1,923 

604 

718 
5,359 
3,794 
3,651 
25 
4,737 

398 

1,797 

69 

412 

3,815 

98 


EnroJl- 
mentin 
schools 
report- 
ing av- 
eraco 
daily 
attend- 
ance. 


10 


261,836 


Schools 

noti 


3,189 

410 

1,814 

18,344 

4,711 

4,758 

2,098 

4,168 

1,894 

3,189 

297 

16,372 

8,835 

6,411 

7,076 

4,107 

2,994 

897 

2,256 

9,956 

8,781 

8,062 

60 

10,785 

1,620 

4,001 

176 

864 

8,250 

357 


port- 
ing. 


11 


439 


7 

2 

2 

23 

2 

7 

1 

8 

1 

10 

2 

29 

11 

11 

6 

10 

9 

8 

10 

29 

13 

10 

3 

21 

2 

2 


2 

15 

1 
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Table  7. — Instructors,  students ,  and  attendance  in  all  private  commercial  and  btts- 

iTiess  schools  reporting  in  1917-18 — Continued. 


States 


New  York.... 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island . 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington... 
West  V&ginia. 

Wisoonsin 

Wyoming 


Insinictors. 


Schools 
report-  '< 


95 
9 
5 

62 

10 
7 

82 
8 
4 
5 
9 

32 
4 
3 

11 

19 
7 

25 
2 


Men. 


Women.'  Total. 


s 

4 

311 

423 

17 

17 

9 

6 

144 

lea 

16 

26 

18 

21 

220 

272 

43 

52 

4 

8 

6 

14 

24 

•  29 

81 

93 

12 

15 

3 

8 

22 

36 

33 

56 

10 

18 

40 

55 

1 

3 

734 
34 
15 

307 
42 
39 

492 
95 
12 
20 
53 

174 
27 
11 
58 
80 
28 
95 
4 


Students  enrolled. 


Men. 


13,778 

530 

415 

5,185 

1,210 

1,234 

7,406 

1,120 

125 

240 

835 

4,291 

569 

168 

738 

1,766 

528 

1,1S6 

80 


Women. 


26,215 
1,191 

502 

12,299 

1,606 

1,902 

15,899 

2,167 

433 

620 
2,271 
6,676 
1,422 

389 
1,885 
4,946 
1,614 
3,209 

190 


Total. 


8 


39,993 

1,721 

917 

17,484 

2,908 

3,136 

23,305 

3,287 

558 

860 

3,106 

10,967 

1,991 

557 

2,623 

6,711 

2,142 

4,395 

270 


Aver- 
age 
daily 
attend- 
ance. 


17,042 

654 

428 

8,127 

905 

1,168 

12,484 

1,530 

225 

440 

1,091 

4,672 

656 

236 

1,208 

2,002 

1,102 

1,886 

140 


Enroll- 
ment io 
schools 
report- 
ing av- 
erage 
daily 
attend- 
ance. 


10 


36,886 

1,299 

917 

15,787 

2,558 

3,166 

21,131 

2,906 

558 

860 

2,304 

10,524 

1,991 

557 

2,623 

6,209 

2,142 

3,450 

270 


Schools 

not  re- 

port- 

mg. 


11 


51 
5 
1 

29 
4 
1 

32 
3 
4 
2 
8 

15 
2 
1 
4 
7 
4 

14 


Table  8. — Instructors,  students,  and  attendance  in  private  nondenominatioTial  commercial 

and  business  schools  reporting  in  1917-18. 


states. 


Schools 
report- 
ing. 


United  States.. 

Alabama 

AriUKia 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dist.  Columbia. 

Florida. 

Georgia. 

Idaho 

Qlinais 

Indiana 

Iowa. 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi 

Missouii. 

Montana.- 

Nebraska. 

Nevada 

New  Hunpshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexioa 

NewYork 

Nerth  Caitdina. 

North  Dakota. 


2 


780 


Instructors. 


Men. 


1,819 


9 

1 

7 

30 
13 
24 

2 

4 

8 
11 

4 
52 
32 
21 
21 

7 

7 
11 

6 
25 
29 
30 

2 
28 

6 
12 

1 

4 
20 

2 
85 

8 

5 


12 

2 
16 
89 
30 
47 
15 
32 
10 
30 

4 
124 
56 
39 
60 
12 
21 
19 
10 
65 
53 
78 

5 

72 
10 
24 

2 

7 
59 

1 

198 

15 

9 


Women.  Total 


2,802 


4,621 


'// 

39 

4 

6 

18 

34 

134 

223 

62 

92 

83 

130 

15 

30 

46 

78 

23 

33 

25 

55 

6 

10 

202 

326 

73 

129 

78 

117 

72 

132 

25 

37 

26 

47 

29 

48 

14 

24 

127 

192 

92 

145 

95 

173 

4 

9 

101 

173 

12 

22 

48 

72 

2 

17 

24 

90 

149 

5 

6 

404 

602 

17 

32 

6 

15 

Students  enrolled. 


Men> 


81,744 


852 
91 

504 
5.099 
1,430 
1,107 
1,020 
1,589 

565 

999 
89 
5,965 
2,395 
1,993 
2,315 

719 
1,383 

450 

378 
2.916 
2.313 
2,763 

120 
4,123 

340 

1,078 

25 

347 

3,169 

91 

10,675 

514 

415 


Women. 


188,779 


2,635 

319 
1,310 
12,675 
3,191 
3,637 
1,025 
3,746 
1,479 
2,030 

325 
14,804 
6,326 
5,012 
4,821 
2,016 
1,757 
1,118 
1,069 
6,000 
6.028 
5,342 

365 
6,441 
1,280 
3,519 

150 

593 
6,361 

266 

25,411 

1,191 

502 


Total. 


8 


270,523 


3,487 

410 

1,814 

17,774 

4,621 

4,744 

2,045 

5,335 

2,044 

3,029 

414 

20,759 

8,721 

7,005 

7,136 

2,735 

3,140 

1,568 

1,447 

8,916 

8,341 

8,105 

485 

10,564 

1,620 

4,597 

175 

940 

9,530 

357 

36,086 

1,705 

917 


Aver- 
age 
daily 
attend- 
ance. 


9 


115,696 


863 

126 

854 

9,994 

1,900 

2,735 

875 

1,167 

776 

1,373 

200 

7,082 

3,792 

2,065 

2,833 

1,223 

1,923 

604 

432 

4,430 

3,596 

3,515 

25 

4,717 

398 

1,755 

69 

412 

3,628 

98 

15,250 

646 

428 


Enroll- 
ment 
in 

^^^ools 

report- 
ing 

average 
daily 

attend- 
ance. 


10 


247,369 


Schools 
not 

report- 
ing. 


II 


3,104 

410 

1,814 

17,595 

4,621 

4,502 

2,045 

4,168 

1,894 

3,029 

297 

15,475 

8,569 

5,411 

7,075 

2,740 

2,994 

897 

1,001 

8,795 

8,499 

7,715 

60 

10,564 

1,620 

3,991 

175 

864 

7,970 

357 

33,459 

1,283 

917 


422 


5 
2 
2 
22 
1 
7 
1 
8 
1 

10 

2 

29 

11 

11 

6 

10 

3 

9 

9 

28 

13 

10 

3 

21 

2 

2 


2 

14 
1 

48 
5 
1 
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Table  8. — Instructors^  students^  and  attendance  in  private  nondenominational  commercial 

and  business  schools  reporting  in  1917-18 — Continued. 


States. 


Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania . 
Rhode  Island. . 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington... 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Schools 
report- 
ing. 


Instructors. 


Men. 


46  1 

10 ; 

5  < 

72  I 
•« 
/ 

4  I 

5 

9 
29 

3 

3 

9 
17 

7' 
25 

2 


101 
16 
10 

212 

36 

4 

e 

24 

74 

4 

3 

20 

32 

10 

40 

1 


Women. 


142 

26 

20 

258 

52 

8 
14 
29 
93 

7 

8 

34 
55 
18 
55 

3 


Total. 


243 
42 
30 

470 
88 
12 
20 
53 

167 
11 
11 
54 
87 
28 
95 
4 


Students  enrolled. 


Men. 


4,271 

1,210 
579 

7,229 

1,030 
125 
240 
835 

4,185 
215 
168 
717 

1,324 
528 

1,186 
80 


Women. 


11,922 

1,698 

1,902 

15,620 

2,167 

433 

620 

2,271 

6,676 

507 

389 

1,871 

4,946 

1,614 

3.209 

190 


Total. 


8 


16,193 

2,908 

2,481 

22.849 

3,197 

558 

860 

3,106 

10,861 

722 

557 

2,588 

6,270 

2,142 

4,395 

270 


Enroll- 

ment 

Aver- 

in 
schools 

dlSly 
attend- 

"Kf- 

ance. 

average 
daily 

attend- 

ance. 

9 

10 

7,202 

14,730 

905 

2,558 

997 

2,511 

12,095 

20,686 

1,530 

2,906 

225 

558 

440 

860 

1,091 

2,304 

4,613 

10,418 

192 

722 

236 

557 

1,175 

2,588 

1,993 

6.199 

1,102 

2,142 

1,886 

8.450 

140 

270 

Schools 

not 
port- 


11 


34 
4 
1 

30 
3 
4 

a 

8 

15 

3 

1 

4 

7 

4 

14 


Table  9. — Instructors,  students^  and  attendance  in  Y,  M.  C.  A,  and  denominational 

commercial  schools  in  1917-18. 


Schools 
report- 
ing. 

Instructors. 

Students  enrolled. 

Aver- 

dlSfy 
attend- 
ance. 

Enroll- 
ment 
in 

schools 

report- 
ing 

average 
daUy 

attend- 
ance. 

States. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

SchoolB 
not 

report- 
ing. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

619 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

United  States... 

110 

491 

128 

14,705 

4,351 

19,056 

6,992 

14,467 

17 

Alabama 

2 
2 
1 
2 

1 
2 
1 
10 
4 
5 
4 

•1 

3 
4 
1 
5 

10 
1 

16 
2 

10 
1 
3 
1 
2 
2 
1 

3 

13 

5 

8 

7 

15 

5 

35 

2 

39 

47 

60 

24 

10 

3 

13 

5 

8 

7 

15 

5 

56 

6 

49 

50 

72 

27 

10 

5 

3 

20 

132 

2 

64 

9 

22 

7 

7 

16 
4 
2 

85 

749 

90 

226 

53 

760 

160 

1,286 

232 

820 

1,043 

1,261 

896 

347 

215 

100 

505 

3,103 

16 

914 

6  55 

177 

90 

106 

3M 

21 

441 

85 

749 

90 

256 

53 

778 

160 

1,516 

266 

1,367 

1,255 

1,655 

941 

347 

434 

100 

738 

3,907 

16 

1,291 

655 

456 

90 

106 

1,269 

35 

441 

69 
155 
24 
90 
22 

85 
749 

90 
256 

53 

3 

California 

] 

Colorado 

1 

Connecticut 

30 

Delaware 

Dist.  Columbia 

18 

Georgia 

140 

404 

188 

342 

286 

929 

198 

136 

20 

42 

187 

1,792 

8 

835 

171 

389 

160 

897 

266 

1,367 

1,255 

1,161 

232 

347 

221 

100 

20R 

3,427 

16 

1,057 

655 

445 

Tlllfiftfs 

21 
4 

10 
3 

12 
3 

230 
34 
547 
212 
394 
45 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Marvland 

1 

Massachusetts 

1 

Michigan. 

MlnnAsfitn 

Missouri 

1 

3 

15 

4 

219 

Nebraska 

New  Jersey 

5 

233 

804 

1 

New  York 

113  1            19 

3 

North  Carolina 

2 
43 

8 
8 
7 
7 
8 
2 

Ohio 

21 

1 
14 

377 

5 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

279 
1 

3 

Rhode'  Island 

Texas 

1 

59 

464 

33 

9 

106 

1,260 

35 

10 

Utah 

8 
2 

915 
14 

Virginia 

Wftsbiiigton      ... 

1  !               1 
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Table  10. — Students  in  day  and  night  courses  and  average  daily  attendance  in  all  private 

commercial  and  business  schools  reporting  in  1917-18. 


Stetoi 


United  States. 

Alabama. 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Coloradn 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentuidcy 

TiO«ii«iana .^ 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Micbii^an 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Me3cico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

OUahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tsnnessee. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Viiginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Day  courses. 


i 
I 


09 
1 


841 


10 

1 

7 

30 

14 

24 

2 

5 

8 

12 

4 

58 

34 

21 

21 

12 

7 

11 

8 

32 

32 

31 

2 

30 

6 

12 

1 

4 

24 

2 

90 

8 

5 

67 

10 

7 

76 

8 

4 

6 

9 

80 

3 

3 

11 

17 

7 

25 
2 


50,329 


Students. 


^ 


8 


658 

50 

417 

3,170 
925 
380 
311 
447 
384 

1,071 
63 

3,552 

\-^ 

1,915 
416 
632 
322 
256 

1,553 

1,782 

1,987 
105 

3,066 

201 

861 

10 

145 

1,252 
64 

4,806 
430 
408 

2,536 
934 
740 

3,263 
465 
111 
177 
721 

3,569 
206 
87 
5ff> 
847 
287 
900 
45 


9 

I 


132,285 


2,383 

269 
1,173 
8,406 
2,279 
1,737 

653 
L268 
1,253 
1,906 

254 
9,469 
4,450 
4,192 
3,982 
1,606 
1,346 

936 

789 
3,647 
4,387 
3,857 

355 
5,114 

974 
2,949 

125 

328 
3,496 

220 

15,708 

1,086 

481 
8,501 
1,361 
1,507 
9,223 
1,061 

418 

510 
2,106 
5,909 

906 

232 
1,670 
3,743 
1,225 
2,692 

145 


1 


5 


182,614 


3,041 

319 

1,590 

11,576 

3,204 

2,117 

964 
1,715 
1,637 
2,976 

317 
13,021 
6,092 
5,760 
5,897 
2,021 
1,978 
1,258 
1,045 
5,200 
6,160 
5,844 

460 
8,180 
1,175 
3,810 

135 

473 
4,748 

284 

20,514 

1,516 

889 

11,087 

2,295 

2,247 

12,486 

1,526 

529 

687 
2,827 
9,478 
1,110 

319 
2,255 
4,590 
1,512 
3,592 

190 


Night  courses. 


716 


8 

1 

5 

30 

13 

25 

3 

6 

8 

4 

3 

52 

32 

15 

14 

8 

7 

8 

8 

29 

24 

26 

1 

27 

6 

8 

1 

3 

23 

2 

85 

5 

2 

49 

8 

6 

60 

6 

2 

3 

2 

24 

4 

3 

4 

18 

7 

17 

2 


Students. 


I 


46,120 


279 

41 

87 

2,678 

595 

953 

762 

1,902 

181 

88 

26 

3,689 

985 

416 

400 

1,124 

751 

128 

1,165 

2,624 

1,427 

1,123 

15 

1,272 

139 

317 

15 

202 

2,422 

27 

8,972 

100 

7 

2,649 

276 

494 

4.143 

656 

14 

63 

114 

722 

364 

81 

153 

918 

241 

286 

35 


S 


^ 


8 


60,845 


252 

60 

137 

4,269 
912 

1,930 
372 

2,496 

226 

125 

71 

5,565 

1,910 
820 
839 
957 
411 
182 
492 

2,747 

1,686 

1,485 
10 

1,646 

306 

570 

25 

266 

3,008 

46 

10,507 

105 

21 

3,798 
337 
395 

6,676 

1,106 
15 
110 
165 
767 
517 
157 
215 

1,203 

389 

517 

45 


3 

o 


9 


106,965 


531 

91 

224 

6,947 

1,507 

2,883 

1,134 

4,398 

407 

213 

97 

9,254 

2,895 

1,236 

1,239 

2,081 

1,162 

310 

1,667 

6,371 

3,113 

2,608 

25 

2,818 

445 

887 

40 

467 

5,520 

73 

19>479 

205 

28 

6,447 

613 

889 

10,819 

1,761 

29 

173 

279 

1,489 

881 

238 

368 

2,121 

630 

808 

80 


Average  daily  attend- 
ance. 


10 


7 

1 

7 

27 

13 

23 

2 

3 

7 

11 

3 

44 

31 

16 

20 

7 

6 

9 

2 

24 

29 

26 

1 

27 

6 

10 

1 

3 

18 

2 

78 

7 

6 

41 

9 

4 

61 

6 

4 

5 

7 

26 
2 
3 
9 
15 
7 

22 
2 


I 

5 


11 


79,675 


768 

88 

755 

6,109 

1,416 

1,282 

400 

460 

586 

1,452 

165 

4,731 

2,700 

1,679 

2,427 

1,028 

1,071 

477 

366 

2,820 

2,810 

2,663 

25 

3,600 

282 

1,543 

54 

197 

1,978 

80 

8,685 

547 

415 

6,288 

717 

894 

7,048 

678 

197 

348 

1,091 

3,991 

421 

153 

1,061 

1,477 

749 

1,603 

100 


IS 


602 


6 
1 
6 

27 

12 

22 

2 

3 

7 

4 

2 

43 

29 

13 

14 

6 

6 

6 

3 

23 

22 

20 


24 
6 
6 
1 
3 

18 
2 

74 
4 
2 

37 
7 
4 

61 
5 

.  2 
3 


20 
3 
3 

4 
15 

7 
15 

2 


18 


43,013 


164 
37 
99 

4,040 
608 

1,543 

497 

707 

190 

61 

35 

2,756 

1,280 
386 
406 
537 
852 
127 
352 

2,639 

URA 

vov 

998 


1,128 

116 

264 

15 

216 

1,837 

18 

8,157 

107 

13 

2,838 

188 

274 

5,436 

852 

28 

92 


681 
235 

83 
147 
525 
353 
283 

40 


48 
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Table  12. — Enrollment^  by  course  o/ study y  in  private  nondenominational  commercial  and 

business  schools  reporting  in  1917-18. 


States. 

Commercial 
course. 

Stenographic 
course. 

Combined 
course. 

Telegraphy 
(wire).  • 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

1 

8 

S 

4 

5 

• 

7 

8 

9 

United  States 

33,988 

32,761 

28,323 

120,514 

13,413 

30,673 

2,249 

2,205 

Alabama      

493 

37 

268 

2,280 
463 
601 
501 
106 
223 
259 
48 

2,559 
940 

1,135 

1,024 
301 
581 
382 
136 
814 

1,172 

1,755 

71 

914 

216 

295 

5 

197 

844 

53 

3,847 
235 
266 

2,135 
453 
301 

3,309 

476 

61 

157 

424 

1,404 
117 
57 
309 
546 
264 
840 
25 

281 

33 

279 

3,822 

572 

685 

141 

50 

148 

242 

131 

1,992 

836 

919 

701 

276 

186 

208 

59 

1,455 

1,372 

1,580 

52 

953 

227 

353 

26 

95 

605 

47 

8,636 

218 

61 

2,409 

388 

439 

2,530 

327 

25 

95 

485 

1,118 

26 

41 

123 

1,085 

350 

952 

37 

322 
44 

182 

1,666 

300 

418 

492 

1,027 

143 

82 

32 

2,579 

606 

4n 

753 
228 
454 

87 
172 
580 
763 
534 

50 
979 
108 
399 

20 

61 
1,237 

24 

4,584 

129 

51 

1,541 

466 

114 

3,087 

371 

26 

48 

245 

1,457 

84 

60 
242 
506 
201 
267 

35 

1,951 

229 

886 

6,f35 

1,606 

2,423 

718 

2,659 

877 

527 

250 

11,396 

4,052 

3,553 

2,557 

1,390 

1,390 

773 

989 

2,954 

3,271 

3,036 

275 

4,396 

1,024 

2,111 

109 

340 

4,307 

142 

16,129 

541 

270 

7,561 

1,194 

906 

10,441 

1,424 

271 

429 

1,601 

3,881 

465 

229 

1,514 

3,111 

1,241 

2,355 

123 

49 
10 
90 
687 
312 
60 

86 

57 

183 

1,962 

993 

591 

Arizona    

A  rkan.sa8 .^..^ 

f'ftlifnmtft -  T  -  - 

475 
30 

640 

Colorado 

56 

f>oin'n«ptl''nt -r 

Delaware 

"District  of  noliimbia ,-,--- 

12 
142 
228 

29 
760 
468 
312 
955 
•161 

40 
111 

60 
106 
401 
250 

17 
1,064 

14 

244 

3 

70 
949 

30 
1,505 
110 
103 
941 
237 
128 
777 
2 

27 

23 

138 

1,263 

3 

49 

89 
119 

43 
217 

13 

44 

375 

421 

74 

1,249 

1,259 

775 

1,770 

639 

72 

440 

300 

521 

1,387 

953 

45 

1,638 

112 

768 

21 

102 

1,176 

188 

3,805 

295 

209 

2,244 

426 

351 

1,507 

2 

52 

93 

292 

1,60T 

13 

101 

194 

497 

190 

677 

17 

Florida     

•••••••.. 

Georfda 

74 
2 

8 
300 

33 

Idaho 

5 

Illinois 

7 

Indiana 

100 

Iowa  ......................... 

ICatmar  ....,.-.,. 

76 

83 

Kentuckv 

Tx>niR{|i.-na  . . , .  - . 

1 
33 

3 

Mainn  

30 

Mar^'land 

Massachusetts 

82 

71 

154 

2M 

Michigan 

ao 

MinnAfiota ,  _ , 

427 

Mississippi ■. . . 

Missoun 

582 

5 

61 

30ft 

MnptanA _.-.,-_ 

48 

Nebraska 

17 

Nevada  

New  Hampshire 

17 

13 

New  Jersey     

New  Mexico 

New  York 

62 

4 

20 

North  C^roliTia 

5 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

8 

4 

Oklahoma , 

Oregon 

Pfinnsvlvftnia - , 

48 

46 

Rhode' Island 

Bnnth  fJaroHna 

South  DakotA, 

11 

4 

Tennessee 

Texas 

124 

104 

Utah 

Vermont  .^.-,-^-,-,,, ,-- 

Virginia 

WashinKton 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

21 

35 
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Table  13. — Enrollment  ^  by  course  of  study  j  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  denominational  commercial 

schools  reporting  in  1917-18. 


States. 

Commercial 
course. 

Stenographic 
course. 

Combined 
course. 

Telegraphy 
(wire). 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

United  States 

2,463 

306 

2,486 

1,079 

2,215 

2,180 

246 

215 

Aff^h^nilk 

41 

177 

26 

45 

147 

34 

366* 

15 
65 
11 
78 
67 

206 
13 
53 
11 
70 
28 

709 
6 

197 

156 
45 

8 
64 
90 

nAHfrtmiA 

Colorado 

'^onivyrtlcut 

18 

17 

6 

28 

District  of  Columbia 

30 

15 

131 

50 

59 

137 

201 

188 

110 

18 

33 

8 

637 

10 

277 

86 

19 

Georgia 

15 
622 
18 
46 
14 
97 
5 

niip<4.s 

230 
34 

109 
29 

372 
11 

30 
121 

Kentucky 

41 
32 

99 

99 

M  arvlfliia 

3 

MassBchnwtts 

22 
23 

M1'^^!gAn.,.,  .   . 

11 

Mip^^uit^ 

35 

11 

KisMMirl 

9 

388 

N^^TTiiskii     , 

26 

NewJexsey 

HI 
100 

33 
361 

New  York 

749 

tieuih  O^rnHnA 

Ohio 

1 

12 

126 
77 

115 
90 
12 
18 
21 
19 

339 

5 

Oregon 

pAn-nsylvAnia 

32 

57 

182 

lifi'^A'Tsli^d 

Texas 

4 
126 

, 

Utah 

173 

170 

638 

76 

14 

2 

5 

16 

VlTEl"iR 

Washington. 

80 

18 

58 

Table  14. — Stvdents,  tuition  JeeSy  and  time  required  to  complete  the  course  in  wireless 

telegraphy  in  commercial  and  business  8<Jioots  in  1917-18. 


IiOOBtlQIL 


CAIlfOBNU. 


Bvkeley 

Los  Angeles  (715  S.  B-ope 

St.) 
San  Fnmdsoo  (Van  Ness 

Ave.  and  Post  St.) 

CONNECnCUT. 

Bridgeport , 

New  Haven , 


ILLINOIS. 

Chicago  (19  S.  La  SaUe  St.) 

INDIANA. 

Indianapolis 


Vail 


Janapou 
[paralso. 


Name. 


8 


Berkeley  Business  College 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  School  ofCom- 

meroeand  Finance. 
Heald's  Business  College 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  (commercial  de- 
partment). 
Royal  Business  College 


Ceninl  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Institute 
(oommercial  department). 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Night  School 

Dodge's  Telegraph,  Railway 
Accounting  and  Radio 
(Wireless)  Institute. 

1  Tuition  fee  for  8  months. 


Students 

Tuition  fees  in- 

Men. 

Wom- 
en. 

Day 
course 

per 
month. 

Day 
course 

for 
entire 
course. 

Night 
course 

per 
month. 

S 

4 

5 

6 

7 

$10 
10 

6 

5 
6 

10 
(«) 

3 
227 

300 

15 
5 

68 

40 
190 

6 
94 

75 

$10 
15 

15 

S50 

85 

i90 

3 

10 

65 

Months 

re- 
quired 

for 
com- 
pleting 

day 
course. 


8 


6 
6 

8-12 


2i 


5 
6 


*  War  service. 


52 
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Table  14. — Students,  tuition  fees,  and  time  required  to  complete  the  course  in  wireless 
telegraphy  in  commerctul  arvd  business  schools  in  1917-18 — Continued. 


Location. 


1 

KANSAS. 

Hutchinson 

Sftlina 

KENTUCKY. 

Louis  V » lie 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore    (Franklin   and 
Cathedral  Stft.). 
Do 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit  (Grand  Circus  Park) 

MINNESOTA. 

Duluth 

St*  Paul 

NEW  YORK. 

Brooklyn(65  Flatbush  Ave.) 
New  York  (1931  Broadway). 

New  York  (153  E.  86th  St.). 

OHIO. 

Canton 

Dayton 

OREQON. 

Portland 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Wllmerdlng 

WASHINGTON. 

Seattle 


Name. 


2 


Salt  Citj  Business  College 

KansasUniversity  of  Commerce 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Schools  (commer- 
cial deptartment). 


As.<:ociatiain     Institute     (com- 
mercial department). 
Radio  School  of  Y.  M.  C.  A. . . 


Detroit  Institute  of  Technology. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  (commercial  de- 
partment). 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Night  School 
(commercial  department). 


Browne's  Business  College 

The  Paine  Upton  Business 
School. 

East  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.  (com- 
mercial department). 

Canton  Technical  Institute, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.' 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Institute  (com- 
mercial department). 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Schools  (com- 
mercial department). 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Evening  School 
(commercial  department). 

Y.    M.    C.    A.    School    (com- 
mercial departments 


Students. 


Men. 


100 
35 


64 

161 
25 

291 

26 
26 


40 
50 

518 


12 
26 

236 

10 
220 


Wom- 
en 


10 


18 


3 
3 


20 
68 


Tuition  fees  in- 


Day 
course 

per 
month. 


115 
15 


12 

12 
12 


10 
15 


Day 
course 

for 
entire 
course. 


I 


15 


15 


155 
75 


48 


70 


25 


50 


10 


50 


12 


CO 


Night 

course 

per 

month. 


S4 

8 
8 


4 
3 


5 
5 

15 


10 


Mcnths 

re- 
quired 

lor 
com- 
pleting 

day 
course. 


K 


8 


5-6 
3-« 


8 
4-6 


6 
6 

4| 

4 


3 

4-3 


iNight  school. 
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Table  15. — Students  j  tuition  fees,  and  time  required  to  complete  the  course  in  accounUxncy 

in  commercial  and  business  schools  in  1917-18, 


Loctttico. 


CAUrOBMIA. 

Los  Angehs  (oor.  2d  and 
Spring  Sts.). 

Los  Angeles  (71fi  8.  Hope 
St.). 

Oakkuid 

San  Diego 


Saa  Prendsoo  (220  Golden 

Gate  Ave.). 
Santa  Ana. 


OOLOBADO. 

Denver 

OONKECnCUT. 

Bridgeport 


HaitHofd. 
Do. 


Booth  Norwalk 

DBLAWABS. 

Wilmington 

DBTBICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington  (1736  G  St. 
NW.). 


IDABO. 


Moscow. 


ILLINOIS. 


Alton. 

Chicago  (19  8.  La  Salle 
St.). 

diicago  (4732  Irving  Park 
Blvd.). 

Chicago  (1134-40  Wilson 
Ave.). 

Chicago  (122  8.  Michigan 
Blvd.).  ^^ 

Chicago  (638-40  W.  Gar- 
field Blvd.). 

Danville 

East  St.  Louis 

Rock  Island 

Waakegan 


INDIANA. 


Aarora. 


Name. 


Fort  Wayne. 
Indianapolis. 


IOWA. 

aty 


S 


School  of  Commerce,  Accounts, 
and  Finance,  Southwestern 
University. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  School  of  (Commerce 
and  Finance. 

Heaid's  Business  (Allege 

San.  Diego  Business  and  Aca- 
demic College. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  (commercial  depart- 
ment). 

Grange  County  Business  (College . . 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Business  School. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  (commercial  depart- 
ment). 

Huntsincer  Business  School 

Merchante'and  Bankers'  Business 
College. 

Merrill  Business  College 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Evenmg  School  (com- 
mercial department). 


Washington  School  of  Account- 
ancy, r.  M.  C.  A. 


Creekmur's  Business  Collie. 


Brown  Business  College 

Central  Dept.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Insti- 
tute (oommercial  department). 
Columbia  Business  Ck>uege 


Pierson  Business  College 

Walton  School  of  Commerce  *. 
WatsoD's  Business  (Allege 


Brown's  Business  College 

Summers  (k>llege  of  Commerce. 
Brown's  Business  CoUe 


Waukegan  Business  CoUego 


Muscatine 
Ottumwa. 


Richmond's  Aurora  Business  Col- 
lege. 

International  Business  College 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Night  School  (com- 
mercial department). 


Hamilton's   University  of  Com- 
merce. _ 

""  -ge 
Ottumwa  Commercial  College 

1  Tuition  for  1  year  In  night  school. 


Brown's  Business  College 

ly 
*  Tuition  for  1/  weeks 


Student^. 


Men. 


64 

66 

2 
15 

28 

4 

31 


45 

12 

4 


Wom- 
en. 


17 


430 


25 

3 
125 

2 

34 

255  I 

9 

10 

2 
10 

6 

6 

50 
54 

8 

1 

21 


Day 
course 

per 
month. 


14 


8 


2 
2 


18 


8 


1 
41 
66 
10 

5 


10 


Tuition  fees  in— 


$15 
15 


15 


15 
14 


0 


10 


12 


12 
12 


12 

13 
10 
15 
10 


10 
15 


Day 
course 

for 
entire 
course. 


Night 
course 

per 
month. 


13 

15 
10 


i|80 


140 


M25 


30 


>36 


35 


200 


95 

60 

100 

»95 


26 


X|14 


8 

7 

«15 

«50 
5 


9 


8 
6 


6 
5 


Months 

re- 
quired 

for 
com- 
pleting 

day 
course. 


*  Tuition  for  1  year 


*  Tuition  for  31  w.'^eks 
*'Alter  compli'to  bookkeeping  course. 

•  Night  school. 


8 


19 

20 

4-6 
12-24 

24 

12 


25J 


8-10 


24 


•  3 
24 

12 


27 


9 

6 

9 

8-12 


2^5 

8 
12 


18 

9 
6 


54 
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Table  lb.— Students,  tuition  fees,  and  time  required  to  complete  the  course  in  accountancy 
in  commercial  and  business  schools  in  1917-18 — Continued. 


Location. 


KANSAS. 


Abilene 

Manhattan, 
Newton . . . 

Topeka 

Wichita... 


KENTUCKY. 


Name. 


Covington . 
Louisville . 


MAINS. 


Portland 


MARYLAND. 

Baltimore  (Franklin  and 
Cathedral  Sts.). 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BMton    (161    Massachu- 

setts  Ave.). 
Boston  (316  Huntington 

Ave.). 
Springfield 


Worcester. 


MicmoiM. 


Big  Rapids. 


Detroit    (Grand 

Park). 
Grand  Rapids... 


Circus 


Iron  Mountain . 

Ironwood 

Muskegon 


MINNESOTA. 


Albert  Lea. 
Austin 


Minneapolis  (Nicollet  at 
10th  St.). 

St.  Paul 

Winona 


MISSOURI. 

Chillioothe 

KansasCity 

Do 


St.    Louis    (Grand    and 
Franklin). 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Bayonne 

Newark  (HI  Halsey  St.).. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Roswell 


Central  Kansas  Business  College . 

Manhattan  Business  College 

Newtxm  Business  College 

Topeka  Business  College 

Wichita  Business  College 


Curtis  Commercial  College 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Schools  (commercial 
department). 

Shaw  Business  College  1 


Students. 


Men. 


Wom- 
en. 


Association   Institute  (commer- 
cial department). 


Chandler  School  for  Women. 


Northeastern  College,  School  of 
Commerce  and  Finance.* 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  (commercial  depart- 
ment).* 

Northeastern  College,  School  of 
Commerce  and  Finance. 


Ferris  Institute  (commercial  de- 
partment). 
Detroit  Institute  ol  Technology.. 

War  Industrial  Training  Institute 

I  .  bL»  \j»  a. 

Actual  Business  College 

Ironwood  Business  College 

Muskegon  Commercial  College 


Albert  Lea  Commercial  College. . . 
University  of  Southern  Minnesota 

(commercial  department). 
Collegiate  Business  Inst  itute 


Lancaster  Business  Institute, 
Winona  Business  Collie 


(Chillioothe  Business  College 

Kansas  City  Business  College 

Kansas  City  School  of  Account- 
ancy, Law,  and  Finance.^ 

Ralph  Sellew  Institute,  Y.  M. 
C.  A." 


Drake  Business  College 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  (commercial  depart- 
ment). 


1  Includes  one 

*  Ni^t  school, 

*  Tuition  fees, 


Standard  Business  School, 
branch  school. 

$75  to  $85  for  course^ 


2 

1 

2 

55 

16 


50 
20 


94 
110 

7 

477 

27 

71 

15 

272 

60 

25 
6 
3 


2 
4 

39 

6 
24 


60 

38 

160 

02 


10 
199 


1 


1 
2 


13 

1 


64 
2 


Tuition  ISees  in- 


Day 
course 

per 
month. 


Day 
course 

for 
entire 
course. 


12 

2 

10 


6 
4 


43 


19 
99 
15 


SIO 

9 

10 

15 

14 


13 


20 


10 


12 
10 
12 


20 
10 


12 
12 


15 
12 
10 


tso 

40 


Night 

course 

per 

month. 


60 


(•) 
120 

(*) 

75 
52 


65 
85 
65 


200 

80 

175 


70 


75 

80 

210 

60 


S5 

4 
6 


Months 

re- 
quired 

lor 
com- 
pleting 

day 
course. 


8 


11 

18 

5 
5 


8 


•  18 

5 
5 


12 
12 


4  Tuition  fees.  $65  to  $80  for  course. 
•  Tuition  fee  for  subject. 


6 
6 
3 
5 
12 


6 
16 


32 

10 
48 
12 
36 

0-24 

30 

3 


10 
^12 


27 

15 


9 


5-6 


6 

6-9 

30 


8i 


30 
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Table  15. — Students,  tuition  fees,  and  time  req^iired  to  complete  the  eourse  in  accountanq/ 
in  commercial  and  business  schools  in  1917-18 — Continued. 


Location. 


NEW  YORK. 


Amsterdam 

Brooklyn  (1121  Bedford 

Ave.). 
Brof^yn 

Place). 
Brooklyn 


(55     Hanaon 


(Orange   and 

Hicks  Sts.). 
Buffalo    (Mohawk    and 

Franklin  Sts.). 
New  York  (216  West  23d 

St.). 
New  York  (36  West  123d 

St.). 
New  York  (280  Madison 

Ave.). 
New  York  (Broadway  at 

Wth  St.). 
New  York  (1135  Broad- 
way). 
New    York    (Lexington 

Ave.  and  35tii  St.). 
New  Yof  k  (32  Broadway) . 

New  York  (318  West  57th 
St.). 

Peekskill 

Rochester 


Troy. 
UUca. 


omo. 


Akron 

Ashtabula. 
(}anton 


Cleveland  (Ontario  St.).. . 
Columbus  (131  B.  State 
St.). 

Dayton 

I>o 


Greenville... 

Lancaster 

Steubenville. 
Toledo 


Youngstown. 


OSBOON. 


Portland. 
Do.. 


FKNNSTLVAinA. 


AUentown... 
Beaver  Falls. 

Easton 

Harrisburg.. 

Tni^^y.nft 

Phitadelphia 
nut  St.). 

Warren 

Wilmerding. 


(723  Chest- 


Name. 


2 


Reynolds  Business  School 

Bedford  Branch,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

(commercial  department). 
Marquand  School, , 


rtudcnts. 


Men. 


Plymouth  Institute  of  Aocount- 

ancT. 
Association  Insdtut".  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Chelsea  School 

Eastman-Qatnes  School 

Institute  of  Commerce 

Mull's  School 

New  York  School  of  Accounts 

Packard  Commercial  School 


Post  i3raduate  School  of  Account- 
ancy.* 

West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.  (commer- 
cial department). 

Peekskill  Business  College 

Williams  and  Rogers  Rochester 
Business  Institute. 

Troy  Business  (3oIlc|re 

Excelsior  School  of  Business 


Hammel  Business  CoUwe 

Ashtabula  Business  College 

Canton     Technical     Institute, 

Y.M.C.A.* 
Cleveland  Business  University... 
Bliss  Business  Ck>Uege 


Miami-Jacobs  Business  College. . . 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Institute  (commer- 
cial department).* 

Commercial-Normal  Collese 

Columbia  Commercial  University 

Steubenville  Business  (College. . . . 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  School  (commercial 
department).* 


lepai 

.00. 


Christian  Brothers  Business  Col- 
lese. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  (commercial  depart- 
ment). 

American  (Commercial  School 

Duffs  College 

Churchman  Business  Ck>llege 

Harrisburg  Shorthand  School 

Leech's  Actual  Business  Ck>llege.. 
American  Business  College 


Hoff  Business  College 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Evening  Sdiool  (com- 
mercial department). 


8 


21 
26 

302 

42 

120 

336 

10 

5 

2 

8 

25 

45 

12 

18 
36 

215 
16 


2 

3 

27 

130 
15 

7 
30 

3 

4 

5 

20 

24 


25 
34 


3 
0 

14 
8 
2 

21 

3 
6 


Wom- 
en. 


Tuition  fees  in- 


Day 
course 

per 
month. 


Day 
course 

for 
entire 
course. 


4  5 


3 
2 


16 
6 

175 
15 


207 
6 

3 
3 

1 
0 
5 
1 


2 
7 

12 
1 

55 


19 


15 
15 


31 


12 


13 
10 


10 
13 


10 


12 
12 
10 


S214 


(«) 


12 
12 
12 
10 
12 
10 

10 


1S256 


120 


95 


125 

117 

80 


75 


55 

125 
40 


200 

84 

132 

99 


•  75 


110 
100 
60 
120 
100 


Night 

course 

per 

month. 


1  Tuition  fee,  night  school. 

s  Nl^t  schooL 

«  Tuition  for  five  semesters. 


^Tuition  fee,  $5  to  $8  per  month. 
ft  Tuition  for  1  year  in  night  school. 


S4 
12 


16 
12 

14 
5 
6 


5 
10 


5 

io 


6 
5 


3 


Months 

re- 
quired 

for 
com- 
pleting 

day 
course. 


8 


6-9 
7i 


20 
22 
24 
24 
2-4 


u 

10 

4 

8 

6 
9 

10 

4 
8 

6 
5 

6 
12-16 

7 
30 

10 
21 

7 

11 

7-11 

20 

21 


12 
24 


9 
14 

0 

10 

10-12 

8 
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BIENNIAL  SURVEY  OF  EDTTCATION,  1916-1918. 

-Students,  tuition/eeSy  and  time  required  to  complete  the  course  in  aecotmltmcy 
in  commercial  and  business  schools  in  1917-18 — Continued. 


Location. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Watertown 

TEXAS. 


Tyler. 


VIRGINIA . 


Newport  News. 
Staunton 


WASHINGTON. 


Name. 


Bnrant  and  Stratton  Commercia] 
School. 


South  Dakota  School  of  Business. 


Tyler  Commercial  College. 


International  Business  College. 
Dunsmore  Business  College 


Aberdeen. 
Seattle.... 


Spokane 

WEST  VIBGINU. 

Charleston 

WISCONSIN. 


Grays  Harbor  Business  College. . . 

Western  Institute  of  Aooountr 
ancy,  Commerce,  and  Finance. 

Western  Institute  of  Account- 
ancy.» 


Capital  City  Commercial  College. . 


Appleton.. 

Do.... 

Green  Bay. 

Milwaukee. 


Actual  Business  CoUeee 

Appleton  Business  CoIieKe 

Badger  Commercial  College  and 

Telegraph  School. 
Wisconsin  School  of  Accountancy 

and  Stenography. 


Students. 


Men. 


23 


55 


6 


2 
100 

37 


Wom- 
en. 


Tuition  fees  in- 


Day 
course 

per 
month. 


Day 
course 

for 

entire 

icourse. 


6 


48 


2 
40 

28 


13 
20 

7 

20 


14 

10 

6 


S12 


20 


12 
12 


15 


10 


12 


15 
12 
15 

13 


e 


$200 


75 

75 


75 


05 

65 

100 
SO 


Night 
course 

per 
month. 


Months 

n- 
quired 

for 

com- 

pleting 

day 
course. 


8 


SS        17-20 

24 
2 


8 


10 
9 


35 

18 


1  Night  school. 

Table  16. — Students^  tuition  JeeSy  and  time  required  Jor  completing  secretarial  course  in 

commercial  and  business  schools  in  1917-18. 


Location. 


CALIPORNIA. 

Oakland 

San  Francisco  (Van  Ness 

Ave.  and  Post  StJ. 
San  Francisco  (600  Sutter 

St.). 

San  Jose 

Santa  Ana 


COLORADO. 


Denver 


Name. 


2 


Students. 


Men. 


Heald's  Business  College . 
do 


Munson  School  for  Private  Sec- 
retaries. 

Heald's  Busines.s  College 

Orange  County  Business  College.. 


1 
275 

130 

2 
1 


Central  Business  College 20 


Wom- 
en. 


20 
376 

1,728 

3 

7 


80 


Tuition  fees  In- 


Day 

course 

per 
month. 


5 


Day 
course 

for 
entire 
course. 


I 

615 

15      ifOO 


16 


122 


15  ' 

15  <    «  125 


12 


Night 
course 
per 
month 


16 
6 


Months 

re- 
quired 

for 

oom- 

pieting 

day 
course. 


8 


8-12 
8-12 

8 


12 


^  Special  rate  of  tuition  for  8  months. 


>  Tuition  fee  lot  1  year. 
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Table  16. — StudentSy  tuition  fees,  and  time  required  for  completing  secretarial  course  in 

commercial  and  business  schools  in  79i7-i5— Continued. 


LocatioD. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford 
Do.. 


Do 

Do 

New  Haven. 
Do 


DELAWARE. 


Wilmington. 
Do 


TLOBIDA. 


Miami. 


GEOROU. 


Atlanta 


ILLINOIS. 

Alton 

Chicago  (4732  Irving  Park 

Blv4.). 
Chicago  (1208  East  63d 

St.). 
(^cago  (616  8.  Michigan 

Ave.). 
(Thieago  (638-40  W.  Gar- 
field Blvd.). 
Chicago  Heights  (92  nU- 

nois  St.). 
East  St.  Louis  (SOlCollins- 

vllle  Ave.). 
East  St.  Louis  (Main  and 

Broadway). 

Flora 

Moiine 

Rode  Island 

ShelbyviUe 

Sjpringfleld 

w  aokegan 


INDIANA. 


Aurora. 


Braxil 

I<ogaiBport.. 
Terre  Haute. 
Vinoennes. .. 


IOWA. 


(3iariton 

Davenport. 
Mason  aty. 


Muscatine. 
Ottumwa.. 
Waterloo . , 


KANSAS. 


Name. 


« 


Huntsinger  Business  School 

Merchants'  and  Bankers'  Busi- 
ness College. 
Modem  Buaness  School 


Morse  Business  (>olieKe 

Stebbing  Commerdal  School. 
Stone  Business  (Allege 


Beacom  Business  Colleges. 
Goldey  College 


Pan  American  College  of  Com- 
merce. 


Atlanta  Business  College 18 


Brown's  Business  College. . 
Columbia  Business  College. 


MacCormac  School 

National  Institute  of  Secretaries.. 

Watson's  Business  College 

Chicago  Heights  Business  College. 

Brown's  Business  College 

Summers  College  of  Commerce. . . 


The  Orchard  City  College.. . 
Brown's  Business  College. . . 

do 

Spark's  Business  College 

Brown's  Business  CoUeffe. . . 
Waukegan  Business  Ck)ilege , 


Richmond's    Aurora     Business 
CoUee9. 

Brazil  Business  University 

Indiana  Business  College 

Brown's  Business  College 

Vincennes  Business  College 


Chariton  Business  College 

Brown's  Business  College 

Hamilton's  University  of  Com- 
merce. 

Brown 's  Business  College 

Iowa  Success  School 

Waterloo  Business  College 


Abilene 

Chanute 

Leavenworth 


Central  Kansas  Business  College. 

Chanute  Business  College 

Leavenworth  Business  College 

1  Tuition  reduced  after  first  month. 

2  Tuition  fee  for  9  months. 


Students. 


Men. 


16 


Wom^ 
en. 


71 


11 


Tuition  fees  in — 


Day 
course 

per 
month. 


$1& 
15 

15 
16 
15 
15 


16 
16 


15 


15 


12 
12 

12 


12 

10 

10 

10 

12 
15 
15 
12 
15 
10 

10 

12 
12 
15 
15 


10 
13 
13 

15 
13 
13 


9 
15 

«12 

# 

*  Tuition  reduced  after  second  month. 


Day 
course 

for 
entire 
course. 


S150 


Night 

course 

per 

month. 


140 


$5 

5 
5 


8 


60 

90 

18 

6 

50 

6 

90 

5 

60 

110 

100 

6 

2  105 

6 

5 

50 

90 

5 

90 

105 

135 

6 

95 

5 

75 

........ 

6 

90 

8 

30 

100 

6 

Months 

re- 
quired 

for 
com- 
pleting 

day 
course. 


8 


10 


20 
12-18 
10-12 


12 
10-12 


12-15 


9 
12 

9-12 

5-7 


12 
9 
6 


7 
9 
9 
16 
9 
8-12 


6 

10 
9 
9 
9 


12 

9 

10 

9 

12 

9-14 


4 

8 
11 


58 
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Table  16. — Students  y  tuition  Jees,  and  time  required  for  completing  secretarial  course  in 

commercial  ana  buMness  schools  in  1917-18— kuoniimied. 


Location. 


KKNTUCKT. 

Covington 


MAINE. 


Portland 


MABYLAND. 

Salisbury 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston  (334  Boylston  St.) 

Boston    (161    Massachu- 
setts Ave.). 
Boston  (136  Boylston  St.). 

Fall  River 

Lawrence 

New  Bedford 


Northampton 


MicmoAN. 


Big  Rapids 

Detroit  (163-169 Cass  Ave.) 
Detroit  (972  Gratiot  Ave.) 
Lansing 


MINNESOTA. 

Albert  Lea 

Minneapolis  (5  W.  Lake 
St.). 

Minneapolis 

St.  Paul 

Winona 


MISSOURI. 


Chlllioothe... 

DeSoto 

Kansas  City , 


Do 

Nevada 

St.  Louis  (Delmar  and 

Vandeventer). 
St.  Louis  (8th  and  Pine 

Sts.). 
St.  Louis  (N.  W.  oor.  8th 

and  Locust  Sts.). 

MONTANA. 

Missoula 


NEBRASKA. 

Hastings 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Manchester 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Bridgeton 


Camden 

East  Grange. 

Newark 

Trent<ai 


Name. 


2 


Students. 


Men. 


Curtis  Commercial  Ck>Ilege. 


Shaw  Business  College  ^ 


Beacom  Business  College. 


Brvant  and  Stratton  Commercial 
School. 


(Chandler  School  for  Women. 


Franklin  Academy 

Thibodeau  Business  College 

Lawrence  Commercial  School 

Kinyon's  Commercial  and  Short- 
hand School. 
Northampton  Commercial  College 


Ferris  Listitute 

Business  Institute 

Central  Business  College 

Lansing  Business  University. 


Albert  Lea  Commercial  College. 
American  Business  College 


Ck)llegiate  Business  Institute . 
Lancaster  Business  Institute. 
Winona  Business  College 


Chlllicothe  Business  College 

De  Soto  Business  College 

Hufl's  School  of  Expert  Business 
Training. 

Kansas  City  Business  College 

Nevada  Business  College 

Brown's  Business  College 


do. 


Jones  Commercial  College. 


Missoula  Business  and  Normal 
College. 


Hastings  Business  CoVLeg6 

Bryant-Stratton  Business  College. 


Helmbach's  Bridgeton  Business 

School. 

Camden  Commercial  College. 

Drake  College 

do 

Heimbadi's   Trenton   Business 

School. 


64 


117 


4 
1 

35 


10 


2 
2 


2 
2 


6 


15 

1 

25 

42 

5 

20 

53 

10 


12 


39 
15 
50 
15 


Tuition  fBes  in— 


Womr 
en. 


88 

175 

21 

454 
19 

4 

12 
38 
16 

97 


25 

32 

6 

12 


31 
2 

20 
13 
16 


48 

2 

250 

131 
25 
50 

66 

5 


12 


25 


Day 

course 

per 

month. 


Day 
course 

for 
entire 
course. 


10 

100 

50 

100 

48 


b 


113 

15 

22 

20 

12 

10 

14 

«35 

15 


10 
12 
10 
15 


15 
15 


12 
3 


13 
15 

15 

«15 

12 

12 

15 


15 


10 


10 


15 

10 
13 
13 
14 


Night 
course 
per 
month 


1  Includes  one  branch  school. 
*  Tuition  for  16  weeks. 


$50 


60 
150 


150 


75 


125 


85 


175 
"1*5 


15 
06 


•75 

81 

100 

100 

105 


100 


100 


Months 

re- 
quired 

for 
I  com- 
pleting 

day 
course. 


8 


*  Tuition  for  6  months. 

*  Tuition  reduced  after  first  month. 


14 


6 


8 


4 
6 


5 
5 


7 
5 


5 
5 

8 
5 
7 

7 

0 


8 


6 
6 


8 

12-15 
10 


6 

8 


10 


9 

10-14 

9 

13 


•    9 

9 

6^7 


2 
9 

10 

6-9 

8 
8-10 


8 

8-10 
12-15 

8-13 

8-13 
9 
9 

8-13 
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Tasle  16. — Students,  tuition  Jees,  and  time  required /or  comvleting  secretarial  course  in 

commercial  and  business  schools  in  1917-18 — Continued. 


Locatioo. 


NEW  YORK. 


Broad- 


Albany 

Amsterdam 

Brooklyn    (1317 

way). 
Brooklyn    (65    Flatbush 

Ave.). 
Brooklyn    (806-^99  Flat- 
bush  Ave.). 
Brooklyn  (896  Manhattan 

Ave.;. 
Brooklyn  (243-245  Ryer- 

son  St.). 
Brooklyn  (287  Broadway) 

LockrxKt 

Middletown 

Mount  Vwnon 

New  Rochelle 

New  York  (413  East  138th 

St.). 
New  York  (501  Wwt  145tb 

St.). 
New  York  (802-4-6  Tre- 

mont  Ave.,  Bronx). 
New    York    (830    West- 
chester Ave.). 
New  York  (36  West  123d 

St.). 
New  York  (280  Madison 

Ave.) 
New  York  (2106  Seventh 

Ave.). 
New  York  (37  East  58th 

St.). 
New  York  (3219  Third 

Ave.). 
New  York  (50  East  42d 

St.). 
New  York  (144  Columbus 

Ave.,     Broadway     at 

66th  St.). 
New  York  (1161  Madison 

Ave.). 
New  York  (33  West  42d 

St.). 
New    York    (Lexington 

Ave.  and  35th  St.). 
New  York  (1931  Broad- 
way). 
New  York  (542  Fifth  Ave.) 

New  York  (200  West  72d 
St.). 

Peeksklll 

Rochester 


Name. 


% 


Troy.. 
Utica.. 


omo. 

Akron 

.4sh  tabula 

(^dnnati  (31  East  4th 
St.). 

Cleveland  (Engineers 
Building,  Ontario  St.). 

(^eveland  (Ninth,  Pros- 
pect, and  Huron). 

1  Tuition  for  6  months. 


Albany  Business  College. . 
Reynolds  Business  Sdiool. 
Alpha  School 


Browne's  Business  Ckillege 

Ellsworth  School  of  Secretaries. 

Heffley  Greenpoint  School 

Heffley  Institute 


Wood's  Business  School 

I.K>ckport  Business  Institute 

RamsdeU  School 

Sherman's  Business  School 

Westchester  Commercial  School.. 
Accountants     and     Secretaries 

Business  School. 
Audubon  Commercial  School 


Bronx  Business  Institute.. 
Bronx  Ck>mmerdal  School. 
Eastman-Oaines  School . . . 

Institute  of  Commerce 

ICells  School 


Merchanis'and  Bankers'Business 

Sdiool. 
Metrop(ditan  School  of  Business. . 

Moon's  Shorthand   and   Secre- 
tarial Schools. 
Mull's  School 


New  York  Commercial  School... 

New  York  School  of  Secretaries. . 

Packard  (Commercial  School 

Paine  Uptown  Business  School. . 

United  States  School  of  Secre- 
taries. 
Walworth  Business  Institute 


Students. 


Men. 


PeekskiU  Business  College 

Williams  and  Rogers  Rochester 
Business  Institute. 

Troy  Business  Ckilleee 

Excelsior  Sdiool  of  Business 


Actual  Business  College 

Ashtabula  Business  Ckdlege. . 
Campbell  Commercial  School. 


Cleveland  Business  University.. 
Dyke  School  of  Business 

I  Reduced  rate  after  first  month. 


3 
20 


288 

55 

15 

93 

30 

35 

3 

1 

4 


9 

22 
25 
30 


95 

3 

20 

38 

3 

9 

29 

8 

7 

11 

52 

4 

43 


Wom- 
en. 


15 
3 
1 

51 

5 


Day 
course 

per 
month. 


32 
34 
50 


270 

20 

535 

73 
65 
25 
14 
31 
4 

30 

29 

64 
250 

54 

125 

181 

4 

90 

90 

11 

151 

295 

33 

148 

25 

60 

18 

175 
6 


136 

4 

34 

75 

32 


Tuition  fees  in—     |  Months 

re- 
quired 
for 


Day 
course 

for 
entire 
course. 


5 


115 

9 

10 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 
10 
10 
15 
12 
10 

17 

10 

10 

15 

15 

10 

17 

10 


12 


12 


18 

15 

25 

18 

10 
13 

13 
10 

13 
13 
15 

10 

S20 


Night 

course 

per 

month. 


S85 


144 


95 


90 
150 

90 
100 


125 


115 


175 


»75 
150 


40 

75 


95 
100 

85 


260 


U 

6 

6- 
5 
5 


5 
5 


6 
6 


5 
5 
5 
6 
5 
5 


6 


6 
15 
15 

6 


5 

«8 


com- 
pleting 

day 
course. 


8 


7-8 
7-9 
8-9 


6 

12 

12 

9 

6 

7-10 


10 
9 

14 

12 

10-12 

9-14 

6 

6-7 

9-12 

7-10 

3 


9-18 
3 


7-9 

6 

12 

8 
12-14 

7 
8 


9-10 

12 

7 

1 

16 


>  Tuition  reduced  after  second  month. 
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BIENNIAL  SURVEY  OF  EDUCATION,  1916-1918. 

-Students^  tuition  JeeSy  and  time  required /or  completing  secretarial  course  in 
commercial  and  bu^ness  schools  in  1917-18— Continued. 


LocatioD. 


omo— continued. 

Columbus 

Do 

Do 

Elyria 

Marietta 

Piqna 

Sandusky 

Steubenville 

OKLAHOMA.. 

Sapulpa 

Tulsa 

PEKNSYLVANIA. 

AJlentown 

Altoona 

Jlarrisbiirg 

Lock  Haven 

PhiladelphU  (723  Chest- 
nut St.). 
Philadelphia  (Pine   St., 

west  of  Broad). 
Philadelphia  (1002  Market 

St.). 
Pittsburgh  (132  Stanwlx 

St.). 
PlttSDurph  (5th  Ave.  and 

Grant  St.). 
Pittsburgh  (8  W.  North 

Ave.). 
Pittsburgh    (531    Wood 

St.). 
South  Bethlehem 

WUmerding 

BHODE  ISIJkND. 

Providence 

Do 

Do 

Do 

"W  oonsocket 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Anderson 

Spartansburg 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Aberdeen , 

TEXAS. 

Tyler 

Yoakum , 

VERMONT. 

Brattleboro 

VIROINIA 

Richmond 

Roanoke 

Staunton 


Name. 


Bliss  Business  College 

Mann's  Business  Training  School. 

OfHoe  Training  School 

Eljrria  Business  College 

Marietta  Commercial  College 

Ideal  Business  School 

Sandusky  Business  College 

Steubdnville  Business  College  — 


Beeson's  Commercial  College. 
Tulsa  Business  College 


American  Commercial  School . . 

Zeth  School 

Harrlsburg  Shorthand  School . . 

Lock  Haven  Institute 

American  Business  College 


Pelrce  School 

Taylor  Business  School. 

Duff's  College 

Iron  City  College 

Park  Institute 

Pittsburgh  Academy... 


South  Bethlehem  Business  Col- 
lege. 

Y.  M.  *C.  A.  Evening  School  (com- 
mercial department). 


Miss  Bray  ton's  Special  School. . . 
Brvant  and   Stratton  Commer- 
cial School. 

Child's  Business  College 

Providence  School  (or  Secretaries. 
W oonsocket  Commercial  School. . 


Students. 


Men. 


Cecil's  Business  School. 
Cecil's  Business  College. 


Aberdeen  Business  College. 


Tvler  Commercial  College. . 
Baldwin's  Business  College. 


Clawson-Hamilton    Commercial 
College. 


5 

6 

24 


12 
4 
1 


5 
50 


32 
4 
8 
5 

18 

80 

35 

50 

16 

8 

5 

13 

2 


30 
20 


15 


51 


Wom- 
en. 


Smithdeal  Business  College 

Roanoke  National  Business  Col- 
lege. I 
Dunsmore  Business  College I       3 


55 
40 
64 
5 
12 
27 
27 
20 


8 
100 


47 
40 
11 
5 
55 

260 
82 
78 
60 
29 

111 

22 

4 


5 
93 

45 
100 


39 
50 


71 


45 
1 


2 


30 
33 


Tuition  fees  in- 


Day 
course 

per 
month. 


Day 
course 

for 
entire 
course. 


56 


S20 
15 
15 
10 
13 


13 
13 


15 
20 


12 
10 
10 

8 
10 

20 

15 

15 

14 

13 

15 

12 


8 
16 

18 
25 
14 


20 


13 


Ni0it 

course 

per 

mcnth. 


12 


15 


18 
12 

12 


$165 
100 
100 


195 

112 

125 

99 


100 
US 


60 

40 

100 

200 


170 


112 
150 


30 


252 
180 


90 
90 


105 


10 


296 


93 
75 


$10 


8 


5 
10 


5 
6 
5 
7 


7 
5 
3 


Mantbs 

re- 
quired 

for 
com- 
pleting 

day 
course. 


8  I 
...1 
6 


6 


1 


8 


9 

8 
8 


9 

8-10 

12 

11 


6-S 
8-10 


16 

8 
6-7 


10-13 

12-20 
13 
12 

10-12 
10 
10 

10-15 


8 
13-15 

14 

6-8 
20 


8 
5-6 


10 


1 
3-6 


10-12 


12-24 
I         9-10 

J  9 


1  If  completed  in  the  prescribed  time. 
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Tablr  16. — StudenUy  tuition  JeeSy  and  time  required /or  completirig  secretarial  course  in 

commercial  ana  busiruss  schools  in  1917-18 — Continued. 


Name. 

• 

Students. 

Tuition  fees  in- 

Months 
re- 

Location. 

Men. 

Wom- 
en. 

Day 
course 

per 
month. 

Day 
course 

for 
entire 
course. 

Night 

course 

per 

month. 

quired 
for 

com- 
pleting 

day 
course. 

1 

2 

8 

7 

4 

40 

20 

JSO 
3 

48 
U 
04 

5 

6 

7 

8 

WASHINGTON. 

Seattle 

Hyatt-Fowells  School   of  Com- 
merce. 

West  Virginia  Business  Collie... 

$15 

15 

12 
15 

15 
14 

1100 
75 

16 



'. 

71 

WE.ST  vntGlNl.\. 

Clarksburg 

-    10 

WISCONSTN. 

Appleton 

Appleton  nusineAs  College- 

Green  Bay 

Badger  Commercial  College  and 
Telegraph  School. 

Janesville  Business  College 

Merrill  Commercial  College 

Spencerian  Business  College 

1 
21 

75 

24 

J^nf«viii4».  - 

130  ' 

14-18 

MerriU 

85 

MUDk-aukee    (102    Broad- 
way and  Wisconsin). 

Table  17. — Students^  tuition  fees^  and  time  required  to  complete  the  course  in  salesman- 
ship in  commercial  and  husiness  schools  in  1917-18. 


Lrocation. 


Name. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Berkeley ,  Berkeley  Business  College 

Chico I  Heald's  Business  College 

San  Francisco  (220  Golden  ;  Y.  M.  C.  A.  (commercial  depart- 


Oate  Ave.). 
Santa  Ana... 


COLORADO. 


Denver. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford. 
Do... 


ment). 
Orange  County  Business  College.. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Business  School. 


Hillyer  Institute,  Y.  M.  C.  A 

Merchants  and  Bankers  Business 
School. 


ILUNOIil. 


Cairo 

(Chicago  (19  S.  La  Salle 

Chicago  (33-37  W.  Jack- 
son Blvd.). 

Chicago  (1621  W.  Divi- 
sion St.). 

Eanst.  Louis 

Flora 

Holxne 

Shelbyville 

1  Tuition  fee  for  8  months. 
*  Tuition  fee  for  one  year. 


Brown's  Business  (College 

Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Institute 
(commercial  department), 
i  Chicago  Business  College 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Commercial  High 

School. 
Summers'  College  of  Commerce . . 

Orchard  City  College 

Brown's  Business  C/ollege 

Sparks'  Business  College 


Students. 


Men. 


8 

1 

24 

6 


18 


12 


3 
70 

20 


3 
21 
10 
50 


)  Lesson  one  night  each  week. 
4  Tuition  fee  for  night  course. 


Wom- 
en. 


6 


27 
3 


130 


36 

12 

125 


Tuition  foes  in- 


Day 
course 

per 
mcQth. 


$10 
15 


15 


15 


13 


Day 
course 

for 
entire 
course. 


Night 
course 

per 
month. 


12 


10 

•12 

15 

12 


$50 
igo 


>12S 


4  30 


36 
»20 

63 

36 

60 


25 


Months 

re- 
quired 

for 
com- 
pleting 

day 
course. 


$5 

"*4 

4 

»4 


6 


6 


8 


4-6 


12 


6 
7 


»  Tuition  fee  for  17  weeks. 
*  Includes  books  and  supplies. 


62 
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Table  17. — Students j  tuitUmfeea,  and  time  required  to  complete  the  course  in  saUaman- 
ship  in  commercial  aTiJd  business  schools  in  1917-18 — ^Continued. 


Location. 


INDIANA. 

Indianapolis 


New  Albany 
Ricjunond... 


IOWA. 

Waterloo 

KANSAS. 

Abilene 

KENTUCKY. 

Louisville : 

MAINE. 

Portland 

MABTLAND. 

Ballimore  (Franklin  and 
Cath<Hlral  8ts.). 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Springfield , 

Worcester , 

MICBIOAN. 

Big  Rapids 


Detroit    (Grand    Circus 
Park). 

Ironwood , 

Lansing , 


MINNESOTA. 


Albert  Lea. 
Austin 


Minneapolis  (44  S.  10th 

St.). 
St.  Paul , 


Winona. 


MISSOUBI. 

St.    Louis   (Grand    and 
Franklin). 

NEBRASKA. 

Omaha 

NEW  JEB8EY. 

Camden , 

Newark  (111  Halsey  St.). 


Name. 


2 


Y.  M.  G.  A.  Nleht  School  (com- 
mercial department). 
New  Albany  Business  College. . . 
Richmond  Business  College 


Waterloo  Bminess  College. 


Central  Kansas  Business  College.. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Schools  (commercial 
department).! 


Shaw  Business  College  *. 


Association  Institute  (commer- 
cial department). 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  (commercial  depart- 
ment).! 

Northeastern  College,  School  of 
Commerce  and  Finance.^ 


Ferris  Institute  (commercial  de- 
partment). 
Detroit  Institute  of  Technology... 


Ironwood  Business  College. . . 
Lansing  Business  University. 


Albert  Lea  Commercial  Collie... 

University  of  Southern  Minne- 
sota (oonunercial  department). 

Central  Branch  Y.  M.  C.  A.  (c<mi- 
merdal  department). 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Night  School  (com- 
mercial department). 

Winona  Business  College 


Ralph  Sellew  Institute  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
(commercial  department).^ 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Night  School  (com- 
mercial department). 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Institute  (commer- 
cial department).! 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  (commercial  depart- 
ment). 


Students. 

Tuition  liBes  in- 

Men. 

Wom- 
en. 

Day 

course 

per 

Day 
course 

for 
entire 

Night 

course 

per 

moath. 

8 

course. 

4 

6 

6 

7 

19 
14 

S20 
34 

36 

S13 

32 

40 

15 

16 

26 

81 

8 

26 

2 

9 

30 

36 

20 

5 

61 

85 

13 

0 

13 

«2S 

10 
22 

28 
23 

25 

2 

10 

76 

24 

8 

«35 
60 

44 

10 

10 

14 

8 

18 

24 

3 

15 

60 

7 

3 

12 

10 

80 

10 

32 

21 

6 

30 

ns 

22 

5 

30 

22 

15 

33 

30 

6 

14 
21 

15 
13 

Months 

re- 
quired 

iior 
com- 
pleting 

day 
course. 


8 


3 


8 

0 

H 

6 


5-7 


6 


6 

4 
2 


1  Night  school. 

*  Includes  one  branch  school. 


» Tuition  for 
*  Tuition  for 


night  course. 
17  weeks. 
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Table  17. — Students^  tuitUmfees,  and  time  required  to  complete  the  course  in  salesman- 
ship in  commercial  and  business  schools  in  1917-18 — Continued. 


Location. 


NEW  TOBK. 

Brooklyn  (1121  Bedford 
Ave.}. 

Brooklyn     (55    Hanson 

Place). 
Boflalo    (Mohawk    and 

Franklin  Sts.). 

Jamestown 

New  York  (216  West  23d 

St.). 
Ne  V  York  (36  West  123d 

(St.). 
PeeksfaU 

NOBTH  CAROLINA. 

Dnrham , 

OHIO. 


Ashtabula. 
Dayton 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mahanoy  City 

Philadelphia  (723  Chest- 
nut St.). 

Pittsburgh  (132  Stanwix 
St.). 

Wilmerding , 


TEXAS. 

Dallas 

Houston 

Tyler 

WASHINOTON. 


Aberdeen. 
Seattle. . . 


WEST  YIBGINU. 

Charleston 

WISCONSIN. 

Green  Bay 


Janesville., 
Rice  Lake. 


Name. 


Bedford  Branch  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
School  (commercial  depart- 
ment).* 

Marquand  School ^ 


Association  Institute,  Y.  H.  C.  A . 


Jamestown  Business  College. 
Chelsea  School 


Eastman-Gaines  School. . . 
Peekskill  Business  College. 

Durham  Business  School.. 


Ashtabula  Business  CoUege 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Institute  (commercial 
department).* 


McCann's  School 

American  Business  College. 


Duff's  College. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Evening  School  (com- 
mercial department). 


Y.  H.  C.  A.  Evening  School  (com- 
mercial department). 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  schools  (commercial 
department). 

Tyler  Conunercial  College 


Grays  Harbor  Business  College. . . 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  School  (commercial 
department). 


Capital  City  Commercial  CoUege . . 


Badger  Commercial  College  and 
Tele^aph  School. 

Janesville  Business  College 

Potter  Business  Coltege 


Students. 


Men. 


8 


63 

79 

13 

55 
67 

100 

19 

5 


4 
32 


15 

8 

13 
15 

23 

28 

692 


18 
125 


Worn- 
en. 


6 


25 

13 
9 


125 


50 
11 

8 


20 
20 

8 


614 


160 


10 


41 

5 
25 


Tuition  fees  in- 


Day 
course 

per 
month. 


Day 
course 

for 
entire 
course. 


$12 


12 


13 


10 
15 


15 


6 


15 
12 


S23 


*25 


«25 


40 


25 


50 
25 


100 


15 

20 
15 
10 


60 
S50 


Night 

course 

per 

month. 


25 

130 
72 


S5 


6 


5 

7 


Mcmtbs 

re- 
quired 

for 
com- 
pleting 

day 
course. 


8 


7J 


6 

4 
4 

3-5 

10 


4 
14 


8-10 
10-12 

4 

6 


6 
4 

1 


4 
4 


6 


6 


*  Night  school.        *  Tuition  fee,  night  school.        *  Tuition  fee  for  entire  course  in  night  school. 
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EDUCATIONAL  HYGIENE. 

By  WiiXABD  S.  Smaix. 
BpeeiaUst  in  School  Hygiene,  Bureau  of  Education, 


COKTENTS. — Physical  education  in  the  prei>aration  of  teachers. — Malnutrition  and  the' 
nutrition  class. — Health  superylslon. — Closing  school  as  a  measure  for  controlling 
epidemics. — Eye  hygiene. — Oral  hygiene. — State  legislation  for  physical  education.~i 
The  Nation's  need  of  physical  education. — Physical  education  and  military  training. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

Effective  physical  education  of  the  children  of  the  elementary 
schools  will  always  be  conditioned  largely  upon  the  regular  class- 
room teachers.  Obviously  physical  education  must  have  a  large 
place  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  if  they  are  to  play  well  their 
part  in  the  conservation  of  the  physical  resources  of  childhood. 
It  must  be  recognized  that  this  part  of  the  preparation  of  teachers 
is  fundamental  and  vital,  not  an  accessory  to  the  formularies  of 
mental  training  and  discipline. 

There  are  about  250  normal  schools  in  the  country — State,  county, 
and  city  schools.  Eeturns  from  145  of  these  to  an  inquiry  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  show  the  following  facts  as  to  extent  and  char- 
acter of  physical  education : 

1.  Number  requiring  health  certificate  at  entrance 44 

2.  Number  requiring  medical  examination 68 

3.  Number  requiring  health  certificate  for  graduation 24 

4.  Number  requiring  physical  exercise  of  all  students 124 

Gymnastics 100 

Dancing 55 

Athletics 47 

Games 102 

5.  Number  requiring  practice  teaching: 

(a)  In  calisthenics 74 

(6)  In  gymnastics 68 

(c)  In  dancing -—  63 

(d)  In  athletics 40 

(c)  In  games 91 

6.  Number  having  special  teachers  of  physical  training : 

(a)  Male 53 

(6)  Female 111 

7.  Number  having  gymnasiums 110 

8.  Number  having  swimming-pools 23 
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The  first  striking  fact  is  the  relative  neglect  of  physical  standards 
for  teachers.  Less  than  one-third  require  a  health  certificate  for 
entrance;  less  than  one-half  require  a  medical  (or  physical)  examina- 
tion at  any  time;  just  one-sixth  require  a  health  certificate  for  gradu- 
ation. It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  health  certificate  required 
is  rather  a  certificate  of  freedom  from  disease  than  a  certificate  of 
vigorous  health. 

Two  important  omissions  will  be  noted :  The  time  devoted  to  physi- 
cal education  and  the  kind  of  instruction  in  health  habits  and  health 
knowledge. 

The  encouraging  things  in  this  report  are  the  number  requiring 
physical  exercise  of  all  students,  the  emphasis  upon  games,  both  in 
required  exercise  and  in  practice  teaching,  and  the  number  having 
gymnasiums.  There  is  a  distinct  gain  in  these  respects  in  the  last 
10  years. 

From  these  returns  and  from  other  inquiries,  studies,  and  observa- 
tions two  important  generalizations  may  be  made : 

1.  In  a  few  normal  schools  a  broad  and  true  conception  of  physical 
education  prevails.  It  is  recognized  as  organic  and  general,  not  as 
specialized  psychomotor  training.  It  sees  that  its  job  is  to  know 
how  children  grow  into  health  and  to  control  the  conditions  and 
practices  that  are  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  such  growth.  And  it 
sees,  furtlier,  that  the  way  to  make  such  principles  effective  in  the 
schools  is  to  make  them  effective  in  the  preparation  of  teachers. 

Certainly  the  following  elements  enter  into  such  a  program: 
Physico-medical  examination  at  entrance  and  annually,  at  least, 
during  the  course;  health  certificate  for  graduation;  daily  physical 
exercise,  at  least  one  hour,  of  an  enlivening  and  joy-producing 
kind;  practice  teaching  of  such  exercise  for  children;  playgrounds 
and  gymnasiums  necessary  for  such  exercise;  practical  study  of 
hygiene  as  exemplified  in  school  life  and  enviroimient ;  instruction  in 
normal  physical  diagnosis. 

2.  The  second  conclusion  is  that  complete  fulfillment  of  these  con- 
ditions in  normal  schools  is  rare.  A  few  schools  meet  all  the  con- 
ditions with  a  considerable  degree  of  thorouglmess ;  more  meet  some 
of  the  conditions  well  and  are  short  on  the  rest  or  meet  them  in- 
adequately; and  others  meet  all  these  conditions  inadequately  or 
not  at  all. 

There  is,  however,  light  upon  the  horizon.  Most  of  the  newly 
enacted  laws  interpret  physical  education  in  the  broad  sense  indi- 
cated above.  Some  of  these,  tho  compulsory  in  form,  are  hardly 
more  than  permissive  in  substance,  but  they  all  point  to  a  new  em- 
phasis on  physical  education  in  the  normal  schools.  Several  of  them 
specifically  include  the  normal  schools  in  the  application  of  the 
law.    In  other  States,  some  normal  schools  without  the  stimulus  of 
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law  are  doing  excellent  work.  In  many  instances  readjustment  of 
programs  and  ideals  will  be  necessary.  Three  things  will  be  re- 
quired: (1)  Time,  (2)  careful  planning  of  the  course  in  physical 
education,  and  (3)  broadly  prepared  teachers. 

A  minimurai  of  one  hour  a  day  of  enlivening  and  joy-producing 
exercise  has  already  been  suggested.  This  serves  a  double  purpose; 
to  conserve  and  develop  the  health  of  the  students  and  to  produce  the 
raw^material  of  personal  experience  without  which  it  is  hopeless  to 
undertake  to  train  teachers  to  teach. 

Complementary  to  this  at  least  one  hour  (period)  per  day  should 
be  given  to  instruction  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  physical 
education.  Not  to  enter  deeply  into  details,  under  "  principles " 
must  be  included  the  basic  sciences  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hy- 
giene— general,  individual,  and  group;  and  the  values  of  physical 
education — educational,  social,  civic,  and  economic. 

Under  "  practice,"  must  be  included  certainly  practice  in  hygienic 
inspection  of  school  plant;  in  cooperation  witli  medical  inspectors 
and  nurses;  in  conduct  of  posture  examinations  and  tests;  in  direc- 
tion of  drills,  gymnastics,  and  games,  community  recreation  pro- 
jects; and  in  teaching  habits  and  ideals  of  health. 

VOLUNTARY  ORGANIZATIONS. 

» 

The  war  has  given  stimulus  to  many  voluntary  organizations  seek- 
ing to  improve  the  health-  of  school  children.  It  may  not  be  in- 
vidious to  mention  especially  the  Child  Health  Organization.  This 
is  an  outgrowth  of  a  committee  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine on  "War-time  problems  of  childhood,"  formed  primarily  to 
study  the  problem  of  malnutrition  among  school  children.  "The 
revelation  of  the  extent  to  which  malnutrition  had  been  shown  to 
exist  among  school  children  of  New  York  and  its  steady  increase, 
due  4o  ignorance  of  food  values  and  the  rising  cost  of  food,  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Secretary  Lane,  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  who  urged  the  formation  of  a  national  committee  composed 
of  lay  and  medical  members  to  study  the  problem  and  advise  means 
for  its  solution.  In  order  to  avoid  the  creation  of  an  entirely  new 
association,  an  organization  to  promote  the  health  of  school  children 
was  perfected  as  one  of  the  branches  of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee,  which  has  always  been  interested  in  health  education." 

The  following  is  a  program  that  the  Child  Health  Organization 
has  set  itself : 

1.  To  teach  health  habits  to  children  and  to  secure  adequate  health 
examinations  for  all  children  in  the  public  schools  of  the  country, 
including — 

(a)  Stimulation  of  children's  interest  by  placing  weighing  and 
measuring  scales  in  every  school  and  acquainting  children  with  ways 
and  means  of  reaching  the  normal  weight  and  height 
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(b)  Determination  of  prDp^ ' standards  for  eiran^iMtioiis  with 
special  reference  to  normal  nutritioii  and  growth. 

(c)  Methods  of  examination;  how  extensile  for  general  appli- 
cation. 

(d)  Health  records,  which  should  cover  the  entire  school  life  of 
the  diild  and,  with  scholarship  record,  acoompaay  him  in  his  prog- 
ress through  school,  and  in  making  his  application  for  a  work  permit. 

(e)  The  arousing  of  a  public  dtftinand  for  health  examinations, 
the  teaching  of  health  habits,  and  the  keeping  of  health  records  as 
a  part  of  tlie  regular  routine  of  school  life. 

2.  To  consider  die  urgent  problem  of  malnutrition  among  school^ 
children. 

(a)  A  more  careful  study  than  has  yet  beei>  nuuie  to  determine 
its  extent  and  d^ree,  both  in  urban  and  rural  oonmiunides. 

{b)  A  study  of  the  measures  proposed  tp  combat  this  condition, 
su^  as,  (1)  special  nutrition  classes;  (2)  making  it  possible  for 
children  to  get  one  or  more  hot  meals  at  school;  {3)  instruction  of 
the  community  in  ihe  pioper  feeding  of  children  of  sdiool  age. 

(c)  To  furnish  infcHination  to  educational  and  philanthropic 
organizations  regarding  the  practicfil  application  of  the  results  of 
these  studies. 

3.  To  safeguard  tiie  health  of  children  in  industry ;  this  involves : 

(a)  The  requirement  of  physical  £tness  for  each  particular  jdh. 

(b)  The  periodical  examination  of  ddldren  who  remain  at  work 
in  factories,  stores,  and  other  establishments. 

(c)  The  cancellation  of  permits  to  work  at  jobs  not  suited  to  the 
childr^a  from  the  health  viewpoint. 

^  4.  Propaganda  to  awaken  the  public  to  the  necessity  of  conserving 
the  health  of  the  school  child  as  a  basis  of  national  security  and 
stability. 

5.  To  pronM>te  or  cooperate  with  other  bodies  in  securing  I^isla- 
tion  for  the  attainment  of  these  ob]e<^ 

The  Bureau  of  Education,  through  its  Division  of  School  Hygi^ie 
and  Physical  Education,  in  collaboration  with  the  Child  Health  Ovr 
ganization,  is  issuing  health  education  material  based  upon  the 
principle  that  normal  increase  in  weight  is  (he  best  rough  and  ready 
health  index,  and  that  by  frequently  recording  Hhq  weights  of  diil- 
dren  in  a  classroom  the  interest  of  children  in  health  habits  will  be 
stimulated  and  sustained.  The  material  consists  of  classrcM>m  weight 
records  and  a  series  of  simple  health  education  pamphlets. 

Another  notable  contribution  to  the  devices  for  teaching  health  is 
the  Health  .Crusader  plan  of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Associatioaa. 
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MALNUTRITION  AND  THE  NUTRITION  CLASS. 

To  combat  malnutrition  by  instruction  and  the  formation  of 
health  habits  is  the  object  of  the  "  nutrition  class."  .An  experimental 
nutrition  class  was  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of 
^Educational  Experiments  in  Public  School  No.  64,  New  York,  in 
1918.  The  class  was  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  W.  R.  P. 
Emerson,  of  Boston. 

In  Public  School  No.  64,  Mauliattan,  where  the  experiments  were  conducted, 
894  children  were  weighed  and  measured.  The  heights  and  weights  were  com- 
pared with  standard  measurements,  so  that  the  ratio  of  actual  weight  to  average 
weight  for  height  could  be  determined  for  each  child.  This  average  weight  for 
cliildren  who  measure  53  inches  is  69  pounds.  A  child  of  this  height  who 
weighs  only  62  pounds  is  7  pounds,  or  10  per  cent,  less  than  the  average.  The 
accompanying  table  shows  the  percentage  of  children  in  four  different  grades 
who  were — (1)  7  per  cent  or  more  imder  the  average  weight  for  their  height, 
(2)  within  7  per  cent  of  average  weight,  and  (3)  more  than  7  per  cent  over  the 
average  weight  for  their  height. 

Percentage  of  overiceigJit  and  undertceight  children. 


Children  7  per  cent  or  more  overweight . 


/Number.. 
■\ Per  cent.. 

From  7  per  cent  overweight  to  7  per  cent  (Number. . 
underweight \Per  cent. . 

Children  7  per  cent  or  more  underweight.. /p^*^^-  • 


Total. 


/Number. . 
\Pcrcent.. 


Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

VII. 

VI. 

V. 

I. 

38 

40 

21 

27 

22.0 

16.3 

16.5 

10.6 

110 

166 

79 

185 

63.6 

67.8 

62.2 

72.5 

25 

30 

27 

4.3 

14.4 

15.9 

21.3 

16.9 

173 

245 

127 

255 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total. 
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15.8 
540 

67.4 
134 

1C.8 

800 
100.0 


Different  conditions  were  provided  for  these  four  classes,  and  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  determine  to  what  extent  various  methods  of  procedure  were 
successfuL  These  conditions  may  be  grouped  under  the  following  general 
captions : 

I.  Instt^ction  in  Jiealih  habits, — ^A  child  should  be  taught  proper  habits  of 
eating;  sufficient  mastication,  the  elimination  of  water  as  a  flush,  regular  meals 
at  a  time  of  minimum  fatigue,  stimulants  such  as  tea  and  coffee  not  to  be  used. 
These  are  some  of  the  things  toward  which  a  child's  attention  should  be  directed. 

II.  Removal  of  physical  defects, — Adenoids,  enlarged  tonsils,  and  defective 
teeth  are  contributing  factors  in  undernourishment.  They  supply  toxins  which 
interfere  with  digestion,  and  the  adenoids  and  tonsils  prevent  the  taking  in  of 
sufficient  oxygen. 

III.  Rest  and  lunches. — Undernourished  children  arc  unable  to  store  up  suffi- 
cient energy  during  the  ordinary  night's  rest  or  through  the  usual  number  of 
meals.  A  rest  period  once  or  twice  during  the  day  provides  an  opportunity 
for  recuperation,  and  food  taken  at  more  frequent  intervals  is  more  beneficial 
than  the  same  amount  consumed  in  the  usual  three  meals. 

IV.  Direct  feeding. — It  has  been  assumed  in  many  in.stances  that  the  reason 
for  undernourishment  or  malnutrition  is  inability  to  procure  the  necessary  food. 
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If  this  is  the  condition,  food  should  be  sui^lied.  One  group  of  children  was 
given  only  a  midday  meal,  which  was  supposed  to  meet  all  the  demands  in  the 
way  of  quantity  and  quality  of  food.  Another  group  was  g\Y&a.  only  instruc- 
tion In  health  habits,  with  recommendations  for  rest  and  food  and  the  remoyal 
of  physical  defects.  Another  group  was  given  the  instruction  in  health  habits 
and  provision  was  made  for  rest  periods  and  mid^moming  lunches,  with  reconib- 
mendatlons  for  the  removal  of  physical  defects.  Still  another  group  was  given 
aU  of  the  provisions  so  far  mentioned.  Comparison  of  results  in  these  different 
groups  shows  that  the  poorest  progress  is  made  where  nothing  is  proy|ded 
except  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food.  The  greatest  progress  was  made  by  the 
children  who  were  instructed  in  health  habits,  and  who  were  simply  adviiBd 
to  have  frequent  intervals  of  rest  and  more  frequent  meals. 

The  physical  defect  which  seems  to  have  the  greatest  effect  on  the  nutritive 
processes,  Judged  by  the  New  York  exp^iment,  is  that  of  the  naso-pharyngeaX 
obstruction.  Out  of  the  105  children  included  in  the  classes,  69  suffered  from 
this  breatliing  obstruction.  Two  out  of  every  three  undernourished  children 
had  difficulty  in  getting  sufficient  oxygen.  Comparisons  of  the  progress  made 
by  those  who  did  not  need  an  operation,  by  those  who  needed  and  did  not  have 
an  operation,  and  by  those  who  needed  and  had  an  operation  performed,  show 
a  serious  handicap  is  imposed  on  children  when  the  obstruction  is  allowed  to 
remain.^ 

SEX   EDUCATION. 

The  war  has  lifted  the  veil  of  false  modesty  from  the  question  of 
social  hygiene  and  sex  education.  Effective  methods  of  instruction 
in  the  cantonments  have  been  developed.  The  Commission  on  Train- 
ing Camp  Activities  through  its  camp  community  service  has  done 
much  to  educate  the  public.  The  State  health  departments  and  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  have  carried  on  effective  educa- 
tional propaganda.  Religious  and  educational  societies  as  well  as 
medical  societies  are  seriously  grappling  with  the  great  problems  of 
sex  education.  The  bureau,  in  cooperation  with  the  medical  section 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  has  issued  a  pamphlet,  ^  Keeping 
Fit,"  for  high-school  boys,  giving  simply  aiid  briefly  the  main  factors 
in  physical  fitness,  including  sex.  The  appreciation  of  this  pam- 
phlet has  been  instantaneous  and  sincere.  Bequests  have  come  for 
large  numbers  of  copies  not  only  from  high  schools  but  also  from 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Boy  Scouts,  industrial  firms, 
and  many  other  sources. 

The  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  co- 
operation are  planning  a  thorough  investigation  of  practicable 
methods  of  sex  education  in  the  high  school. 

The  Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene  Board,  created  by  Con- 
gress in  the  summer  of  1918,  is  authorized  to  pay  the  sum  of 
$300,000— 

to  such  nniyersities,  colleges,  or  other  suitable  institutions  or  organizations  as 
in  the  Judgment  of  the  Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene  Board  are  qualified 

'  Report  furnlBbed  by  Dr.  David  Mitchell,  Bareau  of  Edacational  Experiments,  16  West 
Eighth  Street.  New  York. 
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for  scientific  research  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  and  developing  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Interdepartmental 
Sociar  Hygiene  Board  more  effective  educational  measures  in  the  prevention 
of  venereal  diseases  and  for  the  purpose  of  sociological  and  psychological  re- 
search related  thereto. 

MEDICAL  SUPERVISION. 

In  all  foreign  countries  the  medical  supervision  of  schools  has  suf- 
fered during  the  war.  School  medical  officers,  like  all  other  members 
of  the  medical  profession,  have  been  called  to  military  service.  In 
our  own  country  the  same  condition  prevails,  though  to  a  less  degree. 
For  example,  the  consolidation  of  all  health  supervision  and  physical 
education  activities  under  the  school  authority  was  successfully  in- 
augurated in  Holyoke,  Mass.,  in  1915-16.  In  1917  the  efficient 
director  of  the  work  went  elsewhere,  and  under  war  conditions  no 
competent  successor  could  be  found.^  In  few  States  or  communities, 
however,  has  there  been  any  improvement  in  the  work  of  school 
medical  supervision.  North  Carolina  appears  to  be  one  exception. 
The  revised  law  which  went  into  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent school  year  requires  that  teachers  shall  make  a  preliminary 
examination  of  all  pupils,  and  provides  for  detailed  examination  of 
all  suspected  chidren  by  the  county  medical  officer  or  by  a  physician 
designated  by  the  State  health  department.  The  report  of  the  first 
year's  work  under  the  new  law  shows  that  "  more  than  3,000  teachers 
properly  filled  out  the  cards  after  careful  preliminary  examination 
of  more  than  150,000  children  " ;  and  that  of  this  "  number  of  chil- 
dren, 34,387,  or  nearly  one-fourth,  have  been  carefully  examined  by 
the  school  physician  or  a  specially  trained  school  nurse."  The  re- 
port further  shows  much  successful  follow-up  work  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  dental  clinics.  "The  most  gratifying  feature  of  the 
year's  work  has  been  the  uniformly  satisfactory  work  of  the  teachers 
in  completing  the  preliminary  examination  of  the  children." 

CLOSING  SCHOOLS  AS  A  MEANS  OF  CONTROLLING  EPIDEMICS. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  American  Health 
Association  at  its  annual  meeting  in  October,  1917 : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association  that 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education  should  attempt  to  discover  what  is  proper 
practice  as  to  continuing  or  closing  the  schools  as  a  means  of  controlling  epi- 
demics of  measles,  whooping  cough,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  smallpox,  and 
poliomyelitis,  and  that  they  should  publish  their  conclusions  in  the  annual^ 
report  of  the  Bureau  and  in  bulletin  form. 

»See  reports  of  superintendent  of  schools,  llolyoke,  Mass.,  for  the  years  1915,  1910, 
and  1917. 

127403'— 19 2 
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This  service  was  accepted  by  the  Bureau  of  Bducation  upon  the  condition 
that  a  committee  of  the  association  be  appointed  to  cooperate  with  the  Bureaa 

in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  resolution/ 

« 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  preliminary  report  of  the  com- 
mittee : 

Scope  of  inquiry. — ^The  committee  decided  to  limit  the  inquiry  to 
th^  following  three  lines:  (1)  Summary  of  State  laws  bearing  upon 
the  question;  (2)  review  of  literature  on  the  subject;  (3)  inquiry  to 
be  sent  to  50  selected  cities  covering  regulations,  rules  of  practice,  and 
results. 

1.  State  laws.-r-Aik  incomplete  survey  of  State  laws  shows  very  few 
specific  statutory  references  to  the  matter;  rather  general  authority 
to  control  is  vested  in  an  administrative  body. 

2.  Review  of  literature. — ^Review  of  mote  than  150  papers  pub- 
lished during  the  past  20  years  in  journals,  in  official  reports,  and 
AS  chapters  of  books  shows  progressive  abandonment  of  faith  in,  and 
the  practice  of  school  closure  as  a  measure  of  controlling  epidemics 
affecting  school  children.  Yet  even  in  recent  literature  there  are 
still  some  expressions  of  opinion  in  favor  of  closure  under  special 
conditions.  Analysis  of  these  special  conditions  shows  that  they 
are  of  thi'ee  types : 

(1)  Etiology  of  the  disease  unknown,  e.  g.,  in  epidemics  of  in- 
fantile paralysis,  epidemic  meningitis,  and  possibly  a  few  other  dis- 
eases, it  may  occasionally  still  be  necessary  to  resort  to  closure  of 
schools. 

(2)  Severity  of  an  epidemic  that  defies  all  efforts  at  control. 

(3)  Inadequate  medical  supervision  of  schools. 

With  these  qualifications,  the  consensus  of  judgment  in  the  liter- 
ature reviewed  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

The  closure  of  schools  is  an  extremely  clumsy,  unscientific,  and 
unsatisfactory  method  of  controlling  epidemics  among  school  chil- 
dren. It  results  not  only  in  loss  of  school  time  and  money,  but  it 
fails  to  control,  inasmuch  as  infected  children  are  at  large,  playing 
in  the  street,  without  restriction,  and  therefore  spreading  the  in- 
fection. 

The  modern  method,  consisting  of  careful  daily  inspection  of 
infected  schools,  isolation  of  sick  children,  and  quarantine  of  con- 
tacts is  both  more  effective  and  more  economical. 

Closing  of  schools  should  be  considered  as  a  last  resort,  to  be  used 
only  when  thorough  and  systematic  application  of  other  measures 
fails  to  effect  control. 

^  The  committee  consisted  of  Dr.  W.  C.  Woodward,  health  officer,  Boston ;  Dr.  F.  G. 
Cartls,  health  officer,  Newton,  Mass. ;  Dr.  Bernard  Kabn,  acting  director  of  medical 
Inspection  of  public  schools,  Philadelphia ;  Dr.  T.  Clark,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service ;  JXr. 
W.  S.  Small,  Bureau  of  Education,  chairman. 
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It  is  also  recognized  that  in  sparsely  populated  rural  areas,  where 
aggregation  takes  place  only  in  the  schools,  closure  may  be  necessary. 
It  is  further  recognized,  however,  that  this  condition  would  yield 
to  adequate  inspection. 

3.  Inquiry  in  selected  cities. — An  inquiry  consisting  of  14  questions 
was  sent  to  50  cities  in  31  States.  Beplies  were  received  from  32 
cities  in  19  States.  The  questions  covered  the  following  items :  Laws 
or  regulations  providing  for  closure  of  schools  in  event  of  epidemic ; 
extent  to  which  closure  is  practiced ;  regulations  governing  exclusion 
of  cases  and  contracts ;  frequency  of  inspection  for  discovering  cases 
and  supervision  of  contracts ;  home  visitation  for  discovery  of  cases ; 
extent  and  methods  of  disinfection;  extent  to  which  culture  tubes 
are  employed  for  detection  of  diphtheria  carriers  in  schools  and 
the  Shick  test  for  determination  of  immunes;  laws  and  regulations 
governing  vaccination;  results  of  measures  of  control  and  methods 
of  securing  cooperation  between  school  medical  inspection  service  and 
local  health  authorities. 

Minute  examination  of  the  returns,  many  of  which  were  very  full 
jand  explicit,  confirms  conclusions  reported  above  from  review  of 
literat^ire. 

Successful  control  of  contagious  diseases  in  and  through  the  schools 
is  quite  definitely  correlated  with  the  following  conditions :  Absence 
of  closure;  careful  provisions  for  exclusion  of  cases  and  contacts, 
emphasis  being  placed  upon  clinical  data  rather  than  upon  fixed 
period  of  exclusions ;  careful  daily  or  frequent  periodical  inspection 
of  schools;  systematic  home  visitation;  reliance  upon  natural  and 
physical  cleansing  rather  than  upon  chemical  disinfection. 

Without  exception  the  cities  that  report  reliance  upon  these  meas- 
ures report  that  they  have  had  no  occasion  to  close  schools  since 
such  measures  were  adopted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cities  reporting 
inadequate  measures  of  inspection  also  report  reliance  upon  closure 
and  disinfection  b}'^  chemicals.  The  two  following  cases  are  typical. 
The  cities  are  nearly  the  same  size. 

CITY  A. 

1.  Eegulations  require  closure  for  all  the  diseases  specified  except 
whooping  cough. 

2.  Rigid  period  of  exclusion  of  cases. 

3.  Eigid  period  of  exclusion  of  contacts. 

4.  As  much  daily  inspection  as  can  be  given  by  fmir  physicians 
and  one  nurse  for  40,000  children. 

5.  Home  visitation ;  "  check  every  rumor  as  far  as  xjossible." 

6.  Disinfection  is  practiced  by  formalin  fumigation  and  washing 
walls  with  strong  solution. 
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7.  No  definite  reply  in  regard  to  results  except  that  closure  was 
resorted  to  twice  last  year,  and  that  by  utilization  of  teachers  and 
principals  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  the  preceding  year's  record 
of  active  cases. 

CITY  B. 

1.  No  law,  but  power  has  never  been  questioned. 

2.  All  contagious  cases  are  excluded  until  personaUy  examined  by 
epidemiologist 

3.  Contacts  are  excluded  at  the  discretion  of  the  epidemiologist. 

4.  Nurses  inspect  daily ;  doctors  on  calL 

5.  Nurses  investigate  all  suspicious  cases. 

6.  Do  not  practice  disinfection. 

7.  Methods  of  control  seem  to  be  satisfactory.  In  the  four  years 
since  adopted,  no  occasion  to  close  schools  and  veiy  few  recurrent 
cases. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

1.  Closure  of  schools  as  a  means  of  controlling  epidemics  of  the  six 
diseases  specified  is  unnecessary,  unscientific,  and  unjustifiable. 

2.  Disinfection  by  fumigation  is  unnecessary  and  ineffective.  The 
use  of  chemical  solutions  is  generally  unnecessary.  Disinfection  by 
air  and  sun  and  cleansing  with  hot  water,  soap,  and  scrubbing  is  to 
be  commended. 

3.  Tlie  proper  method  of  control  involves  sufficient  inspectorial 
force  of  physicians  and  nurses  to  maintain  close  supervision  of  cases 
and  contacts;  enforcement  of  isolation  and  quarantine  under  elastic 
administrative  regulations;  the  employment  of  clinical  and  labora- 
tory tests  and  reliance  upon  such  data ;  close  correlation  of  the  school 
medical  inspection,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  health  department,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  the  school  forces ;  and  continuous  education 
of  the  public. 

4.  The  wide  diversities  in  rule  and  practice  revealed  by  this  study 
should  be  eliminated  or  reduced.  It  is  unreasonable,  unscientific,  and 
absurd  that  there  should  be  such  variations  in  the  minimum  period 
of  exclusion  as  from  14  to  42  days  (scarlet  fever).  This  is  nearly 
typical  of  many  variations  that  could  and  should  be  eliminated. 
They  do  not  depend  upon  adequate  or  inadequate  support  of  medical 
inspection;  they  depend  solely  upon  ignorance,  indifference,  or  un- 
reasonable difference  of  opinion.  Much  of  this  diversity  would  be 
eliminated  by  acceptance  by  all  school  health  officers  of  the  standards 
set  up  in  the  report  of  the  "  Committee  on  Standard  Begulations  for 
Control  of  Communicable  Diseases,"  submitted  to,  and  adopted  at, 
the  1917  meeting  of  the  Public  Health  Association.  (U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service:  Public  Health  Reports,  October  12,  1917.) 
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JSTR  HYGIENE. 

The  report  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General  on  the  First  Draj^ 
under  the  Selective  Service  Act  stated  that  ^^  the  specific  source  of 
defect  showing  the  largest  percentage  of  rejectives  was  eyes,"  21.68 
per  cent.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  was  prior  to  the  promul- 
gation of  the  regulations  providing  for  "  limited  service."  The  sec- 
ond report  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General '  shows  that  of  "  Gradd 
D  disqualified  for  any  military  service,"  10.65  per  cent  were  rejected 
on  account  of  eye  defects.  The  percentage  of  men  relegated  to 
"  limited  service  "  on  account  of  eye  defects  is  not  given,  but  obviously 
it  was  large.  From  the  point  of  view  of  military  efficiency,  as  well  as 
from  the  point  of  view  of  industrial  efficiency  and  of  general  human 
welfare  the  conservation  of  vision  is  still  "one  of  the  most  ^rious 
problems  of  educational  hygiene,"  *  The  most  important  contribution 
to  this  subject  since  1916  is  a  survey  of  the  causes  and  extent  of  de- 
fective vision  as  related  to  school  environment  and  of  effective  meth- 
ods for  prevention  and  correction  made  in  New  York  in  1916-17, 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Berkowitz  for  the  Bureau  of  Child  Welfare  of  the 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  This  study 
covered  the  nature  and  extent  of  defective  vision  in  school  children; 
the  preventable  causes  of  defective  vision  within  the  schools  and  the 
factors  in  school  life  contributing  to  deterioration  of  eyesight;  con- 
servative and  preventive  measures;  clinical  facilities  for  correction 
of  eye  defects  and  agencies  for  supplying  glasses  to  needy  children ; 
and  necessary  improvements  in  facilities  and  methods  in  these  vari- 
ous fields.  Intensive  investigations  were  made  in  a  large  number 
of  classrooms  of  physical  conditions  and  school  practices  relative  to 
eyesight.  The  facilities  and  methods  of  the  municipal  and  privately 
owned  clinics  and  dispensaries  were  carefully  investigated.  A  lim- 
ited inquiry  was  made  into  the  follow-up  methods. 

In  final  form  the  report*  of  this  survey  included  not  only  the 
results  of  the  investigations  in  the  New  York  schools  but  also  data 
from  about  40  other  cities  in  the  United  States  and  from  foreign 
cities,  summaries  of  important  earlier  investigations,  appendices 
(text  of  important  reports  difficult  to  obtain),  and  bibliography. 

ORAL  HYGIENE. 

As  was  to  be  expected  from  our  knowledge  of  the  condition  of 
teeth  of  school  children,  a  large  amount  of  dental  disease  was  found 
among  the  drafted  men.  The  percentage  of  rejections  for  this  cause 
was  not  large :  8.50  per  cent  in  the  first  report  of  the  Provost  Marshal 

— — ^^■^■■^     .■■^^i   ■■■■■■■■  .  ■■  II  ■■■■  ■■■■  ■■■  ■■  I.    ■■■—     mmm  ^    — .-  ■  ■  ■        .,  .1.—  .      ^M^^^— ^M^ 

*  Operation  of  the  Selective  Service  System  to  December  20,  1018. 

3  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1016,  ch.  19. 

*This  report  is  soon  to  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
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General,  5.69  per  cent  in  second  report;  but  it  is  stated  by  Dr.  Fones,* 
as  result  of  his  work  with  men  stationed  at  Bridgeport,  that  "  the 
appalling  need  for  prophj'lactic  work  s^mong  these  soldiers  and  the 
interest  and  willingness  of  the  men  to  have  this  treatment  can 
hardly  be  realized."  Thus  the  need  of  systematic  work  for  the  con- 
servation of  the  teeth  of  school  children  is  again  emphasized. 

This  work  must  be  both  prophylactic  and  reparative.  In  most 
cases  where  dental  clinics  have  been  established  in  the  schools,  the 
emphasis  is  upon  reparative  work  for  indigent  children.  As  an 
educational  project,  however,  obviously  emphasis  should  be  placed 
upon  preventicvn  and  conservation. 

PREVENTION  EMPHASIZED. 

Bridgeport^  Vonn. — ^Arguing  that  it  is  impracticable  to  repair 
the  decayed  teeth  of  all  the  school  children  and  that  it  is  repugnant 
to  American  ideas  to  dispense  charity  in  the  public  schools,  Dr, 
Alfred  C.  Fones,  of  Bridgeport,  has  sought  to  "evolve  a  plan  for 
the  prevention  of  dental  decay  and  the  establisliment  of  clean  mouths 
as  an  active  part  of  our  great  free  educational  system." 

Following  is  the  substance  of  the  plan  as  reported  by  Dr.  Fones  in 
the  third  year  of  operation :  ^ 

We  have  tried  to  work  out  this  plan  In  Bridgeport,  and  after  three  years  we 
find  that  our  educational  and  preventive  dental  clinic  is  the  most  important 
part  of  our  school  and  health  systems.  Under  the  plan  of  this  clinic  every 
child  undergoes  an  examination  of  his  mouth  and  receives  a  prophylactic  treat- 
ment of  his  teeth,  accepting  it  as  much  a  part  of  the  school  curriculum  as 
his  geography  lesson.  Every  child  is  taught  a  method  of  brushing  his  teeth 
and  Is  educated  in  the  care  of  his  mouth  just  as  he  is  taught  physiology  or 
calisthenics.  In  this  way  the  municipality  accepts  one-half  the  responsibility 
of  aiding  and  educating  the  children  in  the  prevention  of  dental  decay,  while  the 
home  care  of  the  mouth  and  proper  feeding  is  assumed  by  the  child  and  his 
parent. 

The  work  of  the  clinic  is  divided  into  four  distinct  parts.  First,  the  actual 
cleaning,  polishing,  and  examination  of  the  children's  teeth  in  schools.  Sec- 
ond, the  tooth  brush  drills  and  classroom  talks.  Third,  stereopticon  lectures  for 
the  education  of  children  in  the  higher  grades.  Fourth,  educational  work  in 
the  home  carried  on  by  si)ecial  literature  to  gain  the  cooperation  of  the  parents. 
It  may  be  well  at  this  point  to  make  clear  to  those  outside  the  dental  pro-" 
fession  what  a  prophylactic  'treatment  really  is.  It  consists  mainly  in  the 
thorough  cleaning,  by  means  of  orange  wood  sticks  in  hand  polishers,  of  every 
surface  of  every  tooth.  This  means  the  removal  of  all  stains  and  accretions  on 
the  teeth  and  especially  of  the  sticky,  mucilaginous  films  known  as  bacterial 
placques,  which  are  the  initial  stoge  of  all  dental  decay.  The  importance  of 
removing  these  placques  can  thwi  be  readily  understood.  This  work  of  preven- 
tion of  dental  decay  is  essentially  a  woman's  work,  and  to  the  dental  hygienist 
it  opens  up  paths  of  usefulness  and  activity  in  helping  humanity  in  masses, 

>  "An  E<lucational  and  Preventlvo  Dental  Clinic."  Nat.  Dental  Absoc,  21st  An.  Sees., 
Oct.  23-26.   1017. 

•Month  Hygiene  for  L'.  S.  Soldiers,  Nat.  Dental  Assoc,  21st  An.  Sess.,  N.  Y.  City,  Oct 
23  20,    1017. 
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•  In  1913-14  we  trained  the  first  class  of  dental  hygienists  in  Bridgeport,  and 
two  of  these  women  were  selected  as  dental  supervisors  when  our  clinic  started 
in  the  fall  of  1914.  We  had  received  $5,000  to  carry  on  a  demonstrating  pre- 
YOitlve  clinic  for  the  children  of  the  first  two  grades  of  our  schools,  and  our 
corps  consisted  of  8  dental  hygienists  and  2  supervisors.  In  but  one  year 
our  city  oflicials  w^e  so  impressd  with  the  results  of  our  work  that  the  appro- 
priation was  doubled,  the  corps  enlarged,  and  a  woman  dentist  added,  and  now, 
the  fourth  year  of  our  clinic,  we  have  a  corps  of  20  dental  hygienists,  2  super- 
visors, and  2  women  dentists,  and  an  ai^roprlatlon  of  $21,529.  The  money  is 
appropriated  through  tlie  board  of  health  and  the  clinic  is  conducted  by  a  sub- 
committee of  this  board. 

Time  will  hot  permit  giving  a  detailed  report  of  our  clinic  from  its  start 
In  1914,  but  it  may  be  said  that  the  system  now  employed  is  very  similar  to 
that  used  originally. 

The  dental  supervisors  oversee  and  direct  the  work  of  the  dental  hygienists, 
give  classroom  talks,  toothbrush  drills,  stereopticon  lectures,  attend  to  the 
distribution  of  literature  to  children  and  supplies  to  the  hygienists,  and  arrang- 
ing for  the  moving  and  location  of  hygienists  in  each  school. 

The  work  of  the  dental  hygienists  consists  in  making  the  examination  and 
records  of  the  teeth,  giving  the  prophylactic  treatments  and  instructions  In 
the  home  care  of  the  mouth. 

When  the  equipment  is  placed  the  hygienist  begins  work  for  the  children  of 
the  first  grade  and  takes  each  grade  in  succession  through  the  fifth.  The 
charts  are  made  of  each  child's  mouth,  one  for  the  parent  and  one  which  is  a 
peimanent  record  for  the  files,  showing  the  conditions  found  In  the  mouth  for  a 
period  of  five  years. 

Aside  from  the  actual  cleaning  of  the  children's  teeth,  the  work  of  the  super- 
visors with  tooth  brush  drills  is  considered  very  Important,  and  every  effort 
is  made  to  present  this  phase  of  mouth  hygiene  to  the  children  in  a  way  that 
will  be  educational  and  interesting.  It  has  been  quite  a  problem  to  secure  a 
good  brush  that  can  be  sold  for  5  cents,  and  up  to  the  present  time  nothing 
better  has  offered  than  factory  seconds  of  a  good  make  of  brush. 

On  the  day  preceding  a  toothbrush  drill  a  notice  is  sent  to  the  parent 
requesting  that  the  child  be  allowed  to  bring  his  tooth  brush  to  school,  and 
that  it  be  securely  wrapped  in  clean  paper.  Announcement  is  made  in  the 
classrooms  that  any  child  may  purchase  a  new  toothbrush  for  5  cents.  The 
drill  proper  Is  given  with  the  children  seated,  while  the  assistants  pass  up 
and  down  the  aisles  helping  the  children  to  hold  the  brushes  correctly  and 
to  make  the  right  movements.  There  are  four  positions  for  holding  the  brush 
and  two  movements  in  each  drill.  The  children  brush  to  count  in  a  stereotyped 
form,  it  being  intended  to  teach  merely  the  correct  form  of  brushing  and  not 
meant  fw  the  actual  cleaning  of  the  teeth  which  would  require  running  water 
and  dentifrice.  A  second  talk  is  given  up  to  the  care  of  the  brush  and  the 
necessity  of  hanging  it  in  a  clean  place.  The  children  repeat  the  drill  standing, 
and  the  brushes  are  wrapped  in  clean  waxed  paper  to  be  taken  home. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  estimate  the  educational  value  of  the  toothbrush 
drill  in  the  classroom.  It  is  accepted  by  the  children  as  part  of  the  curriculum, 
and  therefore  something  to  be  learned  and  remembered.  The  teachers  have 
aided  in  many  ways  to  assist  the  children  in  forming  the  habit  of  daily 
brushing. 

When  the  children  of  the  first  and  second  grades  receive  their  first  treatment, 
it  is  frequently  found  that  while  many  of  the  deciduous  teeth  are  decayed,  the 
few  permanent  teeth  erupted  at  that  age  are  sound,  with  the  exception  of  tlie 
six-year  molars.     The  very  first  small  cavities  are  just  appearing  in  these 
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teeth,  and  we  believe  that  the  small  cliildren  entering  the  prophylactic  system 
should  nil  start  on  the  same  basis,  that  is  with  sound  i)ermanent  teetb.  We  have 
two  women  dentists  who  work  witb  the  hygienlsts  in  our  sebools  and  confine 
tbeir  efforts  to  the  filling  of  the  first  permanent  molar  teetb.  We  term  tbis 
preventive  dentistry  also,  as  the  effort  is  made  to  thus  prevent  the  development 
of  large  cavities  in  these,  the  most  important  teeth  of  the  denture. 

As  yet  we  are  not  fortunate  enough  in  'Bridgeport  to  have  a  free  dental 
clinic  for  the  poor,  but  the  work  is  now  progressing  rapidly  on  a  welfare 
building  where  such  a  clinic  will  be  conducted.  In  the  meantime  the  board  of 
health  employs  a  centrally  located  dentist  to  relieve  toothache  for  any  diild 
in  our  public  schools  presenting  the  relief  cards  issued  by  the  dental  committee 
through  the  school  principals,  but  no  attempt  Is  made  to  do  any  reparative 
work 

REPAIR  WORK  EMPHASIZED. 

The  following  facts  in  regard  to  plans  and  cost  of  operation  of 
dental  clinics  in  four  cities  were  gathered  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Dental  Society  in  the  autumn  of  1917: 

Phil'Odelphia.—rThere  are  eight  free  dental  clinics  for  school  chil- 
dren, four  of  which  are  located  in  public  schools  and  four  in  health 
division  centers  of  the  Bureau  of  Health.  The  entire  staff  in  the 
dental  dispensary  consists  of:  (a)  Chief  of  dental  dispensaries. 
(&)  Thirteen  assistants,     (c)  One  attendant. 

The  cost  is  $15,000,  divided  as  follows : 

$9,100  for  salaries  of  assistants,  $700  per  year  each. 
2,500  for  salary  of  chief*  of  dental  dispensaries. 

900  for  salary  of  attendant. 
2,600  for  maintenance  and  supplies  of  clinic. 

No  specific  number  of  children  is  allotted  to  a  clinic.  Each  one 
takes  care  of  as  many  as  possible.  During  the  month  of  May,  1917, 
2,370  visits  were  made  by  children  to  the  clinics,  an  average  of  nearly 
300  per  clinic  per  month.  The  children  are  brought  to  the  clinics  by 
scliool  nurses,  parents,  older  children,  probation  officers,  and  others. 
The  assistant  dentists  receive  $300  a  year  each  for  three  hours  of  con- 
tinuous working  service  per  day,  . 

Chicago. — Chicago  supports  nine  full-time  and  four  part-time 
clinics.  The  budget  for  1917  provides  $11,000  for  salaries  and  $1,500 
for  supplies. 

Each  clinic  cares  for  an  average  of  10  or  12  children  daily.  In 
1916,  the  report  on  dental  service  showed:  New  cases,  7,049;  treat- 
ments given,  30,749;  fillings,  28,877;  crown  and  bridge  work,  63;  ex- 
tractions, 20,554 ;  visits  of  dental  surgeons  to  dental  clinics,  2,191. 

Cliildren  are  selected  for  treatment  in  the  dental  clinics  upon  the 
basis  of  examination  given  by  school  health  officers.  The  parent  is 
advised  of  defects  found.  School  nui-ses  follow  up  these  cases,  and 
if  parent  can  not  afford  to  pay  for  a  private  dentist  the  nurse 
arranges  to  take  the  child  to  a  dental  clinic.  The  child  is  entitled  to 
free  dental  work  if  the  income  of  the  family  is  $3  or  less  per  person 
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peif  week.  The  nurse  collects  eligible  children  at  her  school  and  takes 
them  to  the  dental  cliniic  and  brings  them  back  again.  Nurses  are 
scheduled  to  deaaital  clinics  according  to  an  arranged  program. 

The  school  dentists  receive  $10Q  per  month  10  months  of  the  yeac 
The  hours  are  from  ^  a.  m.  to  8.30  p.  m.,  with  one  hour  for  lunch. 

Cincinnaiu — The  health  departm^it  and  the  oral  hygiene  commilr 
tee  of  the  Cincinnati  Dental  Society,  in  connection  with  the  publie- 
fldbool  department,  operate  three  free  dental  clinics  for  the  benefit 
of  public  and  parochial  sdiool  children  whose  parents  are  unable  to 
pay  for  dental  services.  The  movement  was  launched  about  eight 
years  ago  by  the  Cincinnati  Dental  Society  and  was  financed  entirely 
by  this  organization  until  1912.  The  oral  hygiene  committee  still 
supplements  the  insufficient  appropriation  made  by  the  city.  The 
city  budget  provides  $4,500;  the  balance  is  made  up  by  the  oral 
hygiene  committee.  There  is  well  planned  dental  inspection  once  a 
week  in  some  schools,  conducted  by  members  of  the  Cincinnati  Dental 
Society.  Children  who  are  in  need  of  dental  services  are  referred  to 
their  dentists,  but  if  unable  to  pay  can  take  advantage  of  free  clinics. 
Beasonable  effort  is  made  by  principals  and  teachers  to  minimize  the 
abuse,  of  charity,  and  they  must  certify  that  the  cases  are  worthy  oi 
diarity. 

The  dental  operators  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  month  for 
three  and  one-half  consecutive  hours  per  day.  The  pay  of  the  dental 
assistants  is  from  $500  to  $720  per  annum. 

Detroit. — ^AU  free  dental  work  is  done  under  the  direction  of  the 
board  of  health.  At  the  present  time  there  are  12  clinics  in  the  city. 
These  clinics  are  located  in  school  buildings,  hospitals,  settlemfint 
houses,  and  (me  in  the  board  of  health  building.  There  is  a  fund  ol 
$20,000  to  maintain  these  clinics,  and  from  this  fund  the  salaries  of 
the  inspectors  who, examine  the  mouths  of  children  of  school  age 
twice  yearly  are  paid.  During  the  past  fiscal  year  some  20,000  chil- 
dren were  treated  in  these  clinics.  No  social  service  division  is  main- 
tained in  this  department,  but  dependence  is  made  upon  the  school 
teachers  and  nurses  to  ^^  tip  us  off  "  when  we  are  being  imposed  upoiu 

Salaries  of  operators  as  follows :  $1,000,  $1,200,  and  $1,800  per  year, 
respectively ;  half-time  inspectors,  $50  per  month.  Clinic  assistants 
are  employed  at  the  rate  of  $40  per  month. 

STATE  LEGISLATION  FOR  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION.* 

Within  the  past  three  years,  eight  States  have  enacted  laws  provid- 
ing for  State-wide  physical  education,  namely,  Illinois  in  1915 ;  New 
jYork  in  1916;  New  Jersey,  Nevada,  Rhode  Island,  and  California  in 

■  111!  _  .  ■  ^»      ■     •  ■  I  ■  '  '        '  ■  « 

^  See  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  1918,  No.  40,  "  Recent  State  Legislation  for  Pbjii- 
Ical  Education." 
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1917;  Delaware  and  Maryland  in  1918.    In  six  other  States,  Massa- 

chnsetts,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  and  Colorado, 
legislative  attention  has  been  given  to  this  matter,  but  no  legislation 
has  yet  been  enacted.  In  New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts  special 
commissions  made  exhaustive  investigations  and  reports  as  the  basis 
for  legislative  action.  Though  this  legislation  in  all  but  two  States 
was  enacted  prior  to  the  current  year,  it  did  not  become  effective  until 
this  year,  except  in  New  Y<5rk  and  Illinois.  In  New  York,  however, 
the  law  was  amended  in  1918  so  that  the  law  in  final  form  will  not  be 
in  full  effect  until  1918-19. 

The  most  significant  feature  of  this  legislation  is  the  broad  and 
comprehensive  interpretation  of  physical  education  given  either  in 
the  statutes  thenaselves  or  in  the  administrative  programs  adopted  by 
the  State  departments  of  education.  In  the  New  York  program 
physical  education  is  interpreted  as  covering:  "(1)  Individual  health 
examination  and  personal  health  instruction  (medical  inspection) ; 
(2)  instruction  concerning  the  care  of  the  body  and  concerning  the 
important  facts  of  hygiene  (recitations  in  hygiene) ;  and  (3)  physi- 
cal exercise  as  a  health  habit,  including  gymnastics,  elementary 
marching,  organized  supervised  play,  recreation,  and  athletics."  In 
the  •California  statute  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  physical  educa- 
tion are  specified:  "(1)  To  develop  organic  vigor,  provide  neuro- 
muscular training,  promote  bodily  and  mental  poise,  correct  postural 
defects,  secure  the  more  advanced  forms  of  coordination,  strength, 
and  endurance,  and  to  promote  such  desirable  moral  and  social  quali- 
ties as  appreciation  of  the  value  of  cooperation,  self-subordination, 
and  obedience  to  authority,  and  higher  ideals,  courage,  and  whole- 
some interest  in  truly  recreational  activities;  (2)  to  promote  a  hy^ 
gienic  school  and  home  life,  secure  scientific  sanitation  of  'school 
buildings,  playgi'ounds,  and  athletic  fields,  and  the  equipment 
thereof." 

« 

The  Rhode  Island  syllabus  states  that "  Physical  education  may  be 
defined  as  including  healthful,  sanitary  environment;  medical  in- 
spection ;  instruction  in  physiology  and  hygiene ;  and  exercise  in  the 
form  of  such  motor  activities  as  marching,  gymnastics,  dancing, 
supervised  play,  and  athletics." 

With  the  exception  of  the  Nevada  law,  all  of  these  State  laws 
provide  for  compulsory  physical  education  in  all  their  public  schools. 
The  most  notable  weakness  is  the  failure  to  provide  adequate  finan- 
cial support  for  administration  and  supervision,  and  the  failure  to 
provide  administrative  means  for  making  the  laws  locally  effective. 

The  results  of  the  first  year  under  the  new  law  in  New  Jersey  are 

summarized  by  the  State  commissioner  as  follows : 

Physical  training,  systematically  taught  this  year  for  the  first-  time  In  many 
schools,  Will  be  more  effective  next  year.    It  has  already  enlivened  the  schools. 
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created  new  enthtislflsms  oxid  contributed  to  the  welfare  of  children  and 
teachers.  «  *  *  g^j^e  public  needs  to  realize  that  money  expended  for  health 
education,  both  rural  and  urban,  Is  money  better  spent  than  for  almost  any- 
thing else.  ♦  *  •  We  need  not  only  better  medical  inspection,  but  rflso  more 
Bdiool  nurses,  in  country  as  well  as  in  city.  It  can  not  be  said  with  emphasis 
too  great  that  physical  training  Ui  preparedness.  Its  purpose  is  no  other  than 
to  increa^w  our  man  and  woman  power* 


I  f 


THE  NATION'S  NEED  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 


Tlie  war  has  suddenly  revealed  to  us  and  to  all  other  nations  the 
basic  value  of  human  life.  It  is  no  longer  merely  the  voice  of  the 
philanthropist  crying  in  tiie  wilderness  the  doctrine  of  the  individ- 
ual's right  to  abundance  of  life ;  it  is  the  Nation  in  its  hour  of  crisis 
demanding  the  fullest  physical  capacity  of  all  its  men,  women,  and 
children.  "The  truth  is  pounded  home  with  every  succeeding  en- 
gagement on  land  and  sea  that  the  conservation  of  human  life  is  now 
a  part  of  practical  affairs,  something  to  receive  its  place  in  tlie  every- 
day consideration  of  those  responsible  for  national  progress."  In 
war's  terrible  markets  human  life  is  the  basic  legal  tender.  Money, 
munitions,  ships,  and  all  the  other  essentials  for  the  prosecution  of 
war  are  but  promissory  notes. 

This  is  recognized  in  the  English  education  bill  which  at  this  date 
(June  30)  is  in  the  final  stages  of  passage.  It  includes  provisions  for 
a  comprehensive  and  thorough  program  of  health  conservation  and 
physical  education.  This  program  covers  adequate  medical  super* 
vision  both  of  children  in  school  and  children  in  industry,  and  physi- 
cal education  in  all  elementary,  secondary,  and  continuation  schools, 
and  the  provision  of  proper  equipment  for  the  same,  and  provision 
for  physically  and  mentally  defective  children. 

In  France,  a  strong  committee  has  been  formed,  of  which  several 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  are  members,  for  the  study  and 
promotion  of  physical  education,  social  hygiene  and  race  conserva- 
tion. The  committee  proposes  to  cooperate  closely  with  the  public 
authorities,  the  universities,  the  faculties,  the  commercial  centers,  the 
industrial  centers,  the  financial  powers,  and  the  press. 

Its  program  includes  a  general  method  of  rational  physical  in- 
struction ;  a  system  of  schools  of  physical  education  for  instructors 
of  the  Army  and  of  both  sexes ;  simplification  of  school  programs  and 
introduction  of  a  physical  test  in  all  examinations;  emphasis  upon 
outdoor  exercises;  outdoor  schools  and  open-air  colonies  for  physi- 
cally abnormal  children;  complete  reorganization  of  school  medical 
inspection;  the  employment  of  trained  teachers  of  gymnastics;  leg- 
islation restricting  juvenile  labor;  and  a  larger  place. in  the  training 
for  military  service  to  physical  education  and  athletics. 

In  this  country,  likewise,  we  are  recognizing  that  physical  effi- 
ciency of  the  citizens  is  not  only  a  matter  of  individual  or  local  or 
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State  concern,  but  also  a  matter  of  supreme  national  concern.  The 
fact  that  the  first  draft  figures  show  a  wide  variation  in  the  per- 
centage of  physical  effectives  that  the  States  can  contribute  to  the 
national  defense — ^an  extreme  variation  of  33  per  cent — ^lifts  the  ques- 
tion at  once  into  the  field  of  national  statesmanship.  The  experience 
of  the  training  camps  is  a  conclusive  demonstration  of  the  need  of  a 
national  program  that  shall  produce  not  only  physically  sound  but 
also  physically  educated  citizens. 

President  Emeritus  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  in  a  weighty  address  on 
"Certain  Defects  in  American  Education"  (Teachers'  Leaflet  No. 
5,  Bureau  of  Education,  June,  1918)  states  the  case  clearly  and 
forcefully : 

To  secure  for  every  child  In  the  country  a  complete  course  of  physical  train- 
ing is  a  great  national  object  in  war  times  and  peace  times  alike,  and  part  of 
the  expense  of  the  course  should  be  borne  by  the  National  Government  The 
Swiss  Federal  Council  prescribes  the  program  of  physical  training  for  every 
school  in  Switzerland,  and  appoints  and  pays  the  national  Inspectors  who  see 
that  this  program  is  carried  out.  The  federation  also  makes  a  small  con- 
tribution to  the  cost  of  this  training  throughout  the  Republic.  The  war  with 
Germany  has  already  taught  us  that  the  United  States  should  henceforth  and 
at  once  do  the  same  thing  in  aid  of  the  much  larger  expenditures  of  the  States 
and  the  municipalities  on  the  same  all-important  subject,  and  should  make,  sure 
that  the  training  is  actually  given.  When  a  proper  course  of  physical  training 
has  been  in  operation  In  the  United  States  for  12  to  15  years,  the  productiveness 
of  the  national  industries  will  show  a  great  increase,  and  the  young  men  who 
are  to  fill  the  permanent  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States  will  come  to  the 
annual  mobilization  with  bodies  already  fit  for  the  work  of  a  soldier  or  sailor. 

The  commission  on  the  national  emergency  in  education  of  the 
National  Education  Association  emphasizes  strongly  the  importance 
of  physical  education  and  health  conservation  in  its  program  for 
Federal  legislation. 

In  its  bill  providing  for  the  creation  of  a  department  of  education 
and  the  encouragement  of  the  States  in  the  promotion  and  support  of 
education,  it  specifies  that  two-tenths'of  the  $100,000,000  asked  shall 
be  devoted  to  physical  education  and  instruction  in  the  principles 
of  hygiene  and  sanitation,  and  for  providing  school  nurses,  school 
dental  clinics,  and  otherwise  promoting  physical  and  mental  welfare. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  its  educational  program 
includes  the  f ollowung  planks : 

The  provision  of  ample  playground  facilities  as  a  part  of  the  public-school 
system. 

Continuous  medical  and  dental  inspection  throughout  the  schools. 

The  organizntion  and  equipment  of  special  classes  for  children  wiio  are 
subnormal,  either  mentally  or  physically,  and  also  special  classes  for  children 
who  are  found  capable  of  making  more  rapid  progress  than  is  possible  in  a 
standard  school. 

The  establishment  of  complete  systems  of  modern  physical  education. 
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Numerous  patriotic,  civic,  health,  and  philanthropic  organizations 
have  taken  a  similar  position.  A  national  committee  on  physical 
education  has  been^  formed  with  purposes  similar  to  those  of  the 
French  **  committee  *'  already  named.  More  specifically  it  is  devoted 
to  the  promotion  of  State  and  Federal  legislation  for  physical  edu- 
cation. The  committee,  in  its  proposed  program  for  Federal  legisla- 
tion, adopts  the  interperetation  of  physical  education  as  illustrated  in 
the  best  recent  State  laws.  "  It  assumes  physical  activity  as  the  basic 
thing,  but  conditioned  upon,  and  integrally  related  with,  wholesome 
physical  environment,  individual  physical  examination  and  record, 
medical  supervision  of  schools  and  school  children,  development  of 
health  habits  and  instruction  in  health  knowledge,  hygienic  school 
management  and  procedure,  and  cooperation  with  all  agencies  that 
make  for  physical  upbuilding  and  the  moral  growth  inevitably  inci- 
dent to  sane,  wholesome,  active  physical  life." 

It  asks  that  physical  education  be  for  boys  and  girls  alike ;  for  all 
children  between  6  and  18  years,  inclusive,  in  all  schools  and  in  indus- 
try; for  provision  for  investigation  and  demonstrations  in  the  in- 
terest of  progressively  scientific  standards;  for  Federal  aid  to  the 
States  and  Federal  cooperation  in  the  administration  of  all  State 
systems,  but  with  guarantees  of  State  autonomy  and  initiative. 

The  National  Physical  Education  Service^  has  been  established 
by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America  at  the 
request  of  the  national  committee  on  physical  education  to  organize 
and  manage  the  movement  for  State  and  Federal  legislation  for 
physical  education. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  MILITARY  TRAINING. 

Physical  education  as  interpreted  by  the  individuals  and  organiza- 
tion cited  above  is  not  a  substitute  for  military  training.  With 
respect  to  boys,  it  is  premilitary  training.  It  is  a  program  for  pro- 
ducing physically  fit  men  and  women  by  physically  educating  boys 
and  girls  during  the  period  of  immaturity.  The  program  stops  at 
18  years  of  age.  Efficient  military  training  can  not  begin  earlier 
than  18  years.  If  universal  military  training  should  be  adopted, 
this  program  would  insure  maximum  preparation  of  a  maximum 
number  of  young  men  for  military  training.  It  is  preparatory  to 
military  training  in  the  following  ways :  By  the  selection  of  boys  fit 
for  military  training  through  recurrent  physical  examination  during 
the  growth  period  and  the  early  detection  and  correction  of  reme- 
diable defects;  by  systematic  training  through  graded  systems  of 
exercises  adapted  to  children  of  different  ages,  through  corrective 

*  Headquarters,  818  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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exercises  for  postural  and  muscular  defects,  and  through  intensive 
physical  training  and  athletics  for  the  older  boys;  by  systematic 
training  into  health  habits  and  instruction  in  health  knowledge;  and 
by  increasing  the  physical  eflSciency  of  those  whose  defects  would 
confine  them  to  limited  service,  through  early  detection  of  defects, 
through  specialized  training  of  such  individuals,  and  through  keep  • 
ing  them  out  of  occupations  for  which  they  are  unfit. 
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EDUCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

By  Walter  A.  Montgomeby, 
BpwMUt  in  Foreign  Bducati&nal  Byttems,  Bureau  of  Education. 


GEN1EKAL  EDUCATIONAL   ACnVITIES. 

Certain  educational  activities  are  common  to  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  Provinces  of  the  Dominion ;  and  these  will  be  considered  in  their 
general  bearings  before  the  local  and  individual  problems  of  the 
several  Provinces  are  taken  up.  Chief  of  these  general  movements 
are  the  following : 

THE  LANGUAGE  ISSUE. 

Having  its  roots  deep  in  what  is  perhaps  the  greatest  diversity  of 
racial  origins  in  the  world,  Canada's  problem  of  solving  the  question 
of  permitting  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools  giving 
instruction  in  other  tongues  than  English  presents  difficulties  even 
more  complex  than  in  any  State  of  the  American  Union.  Accord- 
ing to  immigration  statistics,  Canada  has  within  the  past  10  years 
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received  waves  of  immigration  from  26  distinct  racial  entities.  For- 
tunately, there  is  not  to  be  noted  a  corresponding  number  of  divisions 
of  the  language  problem.  The  great  majority  are  too  few  in  number 
to  segregate  themselves  solidly  apart  from"  the  English  and  French 
populations.  The  groups  which  distinctively  show  and  carry  out 
such  a  tendency  are  the  German,  Polish,  and  Buthenian.  The  bear- 
ings of  the  question  on  the  social,  economic,  and  political  sides  are,  of 
course,  manifold;  but  this  treatment  concerns  itself  only  with  its 
bearings  upon  education,  and  essentially  upon  the  elementary  phase. 
This  field  alone  shows  such  diversity  in  the  ways  the  problem  must  be 
solved  by  the  individual  Provinces  as  to  call  for  a  survey  separately 
or  by  groups. 

The  situation  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia  may  be  dismissed  with 
slight  notice.  This  group  differs  fundamentally  from  all  the 
others  in  being  essentially  homogeneous  in  population.  From  con- 
siderations of  geography,  climate,  and  pursuits,  immigration  has 
uniformly  passed  them  by.  The  situation  is  therefore  the  simple 
one  of  rivalry  between  the  French  and  the  English  language.  De- 
spite a  large  proportion  of  Acadians  left  in  each  of  these  three 
Provinces,  the  religious  and  educational  relations  between  the 
French  and  English  have  always  been  so  amicable,  and  legal  com- 
promises have  been  so  skillful,  as  to  forestall  all  friction.  Nova 
Scotia's  settlement  of  the  problem  may  be  taken  as  typical.  In 
that  Province  a  special  inspector  (an  Acadian)  is  provided  for 
Acadian  schools;  brief  summer  courses  in  colloquial  English  are 
provided  in  the  Provincial  Normal  College  at  Truro  for  French- 
speaking  teachers;  in  the  first  four  grades  French  readers  are  pro- 
vided for  French-speaking  children,  with  instruction  in  colloquial 
English,  and  English-speaking  teachers  are  not  required  to  know 
French. 

Proceeding  westward,  Quebec  presents  the  problem  of  bilingual 
instruction  distinctively  along  the  line  of  religious  faith;  and  her 
solution  is  eminently  satisfactory  of  what  might  be,  with  less  tact- 
ful handling,  the  most  dangerous  combination  of  religious  and 
racial  jealousies.  The  general  line  of  cleavage  adopted  is,  as  may 
be  expected,  English  for  and  in  the  Protestant  schools,  and  French 
for  and  in  the  Roman  Catholic  schools,  though  a  confusing  element 
intervenes  in  the  English-speaking  Irish  population  of  Quebec  and 
Montreal.  By  wise  provisions  of  the  Protestant  committee  of  the 
provincial  board  of  education,  French  courses  of  study  are  included 
in  those  of  the  Protestant  schools,  being  required  from  the  fourth 
to  the  eleventh  grade,  and  in  the  comparatively  few  French  Protes- 
tant schools  French  is  the  language  of  instruction,  with  required 
courses  in  English.     Similarly,  the  committee  of  Catholic  schools 
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provides  for  the  use  of  French  for  instruction,  and  requires  Eng- 
lish from  the  first  year  in  the  great  majority  of  such  schools ;  and  in 
the  Catholic  schools  of  Irish  and  English  communities  the  converse 
provision  is  made.  In  the  populous  centers  some  Catholic  schools 
use  one  language  for  instruction  in  the  morning  and  the  other  in 
the  afternoon;  and  in  the  Catholic  superior  schools  the  training  in 
English  is  notably  fine.  The  key  which  simplifies  the  situation 
is  that  the  racial  elements  in  Quebec  are  locally  distinct.  The 
hope  expressed  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  the  month 
the  war  broke  out  that  local  good  sense  and  patriotism  would  over- 
come any  diflSculty  has  been  amply  fulfilled. 

Geographically  and  in  population  Ontario  has  many  points  of 
resemblance  to  Quebec;  but  an  important  dissimilarity  lies  in  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  English-speaking  population  (about 
2,000,000)  over  the  minority  of  all  those  speaking  other  languages 
(about  half  a  million).  Without  anticipating  the  treatment  of  the 
strictly  educational  system  of  Ontario,  it  may  be  said  that,  barring 
the  independence  of  religious  schools  found  in  Quebec,  Ontario 
allows  much  the  same  language  privileges  to  the  minority.  Historic 
traditions  of  sentiment  and  race  loyalty  clustering  around  the  city 
of  Quebec  have  always  deeply  impressed  the  French-speaking  popu- 
lation in  Ontario  as  well,  and  this  feeling  is  even  intensified  by  their 
being  unable  to  have  enacted  into  law  such  concessions  as  those  en- 
joyed by  their  kinsmen  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  Furthermore,  a 
steady  tide  of  the  latter  set  in  a  generation  ago  into  Ontario.  The 
displacement  of  English-speaking  farmers  that  followed  served  still 
further  to  widen  the  breach  of  race  and  language.  Regulations  of  in- 
creasing severity  requiring  the  teaching  of  English  in  all  schools, 
passed  by  the  Department  of  Education  on  the  basis  of  recommenda- 
tions made  by  a  commission  of  inquiry,  led  in  1915  and  1916  to  acute 
and  in  some  localities  disastrous  situations  in  French  schools  and 
school  boards.  The  trouble  was  settled  in  November,  1916,  by  the 
judgment  of  the  Privy  Council  of  the  Dominion,  which  held  that  the 
right  to  the  use  of  a  certain  language  concerns  only  legislative  or 
court  use,  and  does  not  relate  to  education,  but  that  the  right  to  man- 
age schools,  as  well  as  that  to  determine  the  language  to  be  used  in 
them,  are  alike  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  provincial  education 
department. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  liomogeneous  character  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces  and  to  the  absence  of  a  serious  language  problem  there, 
the  prairie  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  British  Co- 
lumbia show  great  racial  diversity,  due  to  successive  waves  of  immi- 
gration which  followed  6ach  other  too  rapidly  to  be  assimilated.  In 
Manitoba's  estimated  one  million  people  are  to  be  counted  19  racial 
units  not  speaking  English,  of  which  6  number  more  than  50,000 
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each,  with  the  aggregate  estimated  at  60  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  Province.  Some  idea  of  the  race  diversity  may  be  gained 
from  the  statement  that  the  Bible  is  sold  in  Winnipeg  in  58  different 
dialects.  Of  those  speaking  a  language  other  than  English,  the  most 
serious  problem  is  presented  by  the  German  Mennonites,  the  Poles, 
the  Russian  Doukliobors,  and  tlie  Ruthenians. 

Manitoba,  largely  under  the  influence  of  the  educational  thought 
of  the  States  of  the  American  Union  just  to  the  south,  frankly  made 
no  legal  allowance  for  any  system  of  public  instruction  other  than  the 
purely  nondenominational ;  and  she  could  therefore  offer  no  such 
solution  of  the  language  problem  as  that  reached  by  Quebec  and 
Ontario.  In  1896  a  compromise  was  adopted  by  which,  in  localities 
where  10  pupils  spoke  French  or  other  language  than  English  (pre- 
domantly  Mennonite),  bilingual  teaching  must.be  provided;  but 
the  French  Roman  Catholics  were  not  satisfied,  and  at  Winnipeg 
and  Brandon  maintained  separate  parochial  schools,  besides  paying 
regular  taxes  for  public  schools. 

TVTien  the  tremendous  tide  of  immigration  set  in  about  1902,  each 
racial  group  took  advantage  of  its  legal  rights  under  the  above  com- 
promise. The  climax  was  reached  in  1915  when  nearly  one-sixth 
of  the  schools  of  Manitoba  were  bilingual — 143  teaching  French,  70 
German,  121  Polish  or  Ruthenian,  all  in  addition  to  English.  The 
unwisdom  (noted  at  the  time)  of  the  failure  to  adopt  compulsory 
school  attendance  in  Manitoba  was  now  made  apparent,  especially 
in  Ruthenian  communities.  The  first  relief  afforded  was  the  out- 
right repeal  (1915)  of  the  clause  requiring  bilingual  teaching  when 
demanded  by  the  parents  of  as  many  as  10  children.  In  Manitoba, 
then,  as  the  situation  now  stands,  no  more  bilingual  teaching  certifi- 
cates are  issued,  and  present  holders  are  permitted  to  teach  on  the 
old  ones  until  June,  1919,  when  they  will  be  invited  to  qualify  for 
regular  certificates.  English  examinations  for  entrance  to  normal 
schools  have  been  required  since  1917,  the  substitutes  of  French  or 
German  grammar  and  composition  having  been  abolished. 

In  Saskatchewan  matters  are  similar  to  those  in  Manitoba.  Of 
the  alien  elements,  the  Colony  Mennonites,  the  Colony  Doukhobors, 
the  Ruthenians,  and  the  Germans  retarded  unification  by  declining 
to  send  their  children  to  the  public  schools  which  the  law  provides 
that  the  community  itself  may  organize.  Educational  and  social 
leaders  have  thought  it  best  not  to  compel  them,  but  to  wait  for  the 
influence  of  new-world  surroundings  and  the  example  of  the  inde- 
pendent branch  of  each  religious  sect  to  do  their  disintegrating  work. 
The  Ruthenians,  who  constitute  the  largest  population  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  Province,  and  the  Mennonites,  among  whom  entire 
communities  formerly  evaded  the  law  by  simply  not  organizing  the 
legal  school  district  but  establishing  private  parochial  schools,  offer 
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each  of  them  distinctive  phases  of  the  problem  to  be  solved.  Over 
these  the  provincial  inspectors  had  up  to  1917  no  power  whatsover. 
The  new  sdiool-attendance  act  of  that  year,  however,  gave  the  depart- 
ment of  education  power  to  investigate  all  nonpublic  schools  and  to 
apply  legal  pressure  when  needed,  though  the  law  leaves  a  serious 
loophole  for  evasion  in  not  requiring  "the  parent  or  guardian  to 
send  the  child  to  public  school  if  the  child  is  under  instruction  in  • 
some  other  satisfactory  manner."  Controversy  over  the  interpreta- 
tion of  this  clause  must  continue  until  further  legal  action  settles  it. 

In  Alberta  the  very  large  number  of  groups  speaking  other  lan- 
guages than  English  led  to  the  appointment  in  1914  of  a  superv'isor 
of  foreign  schools,  vested  with  large  power  of  supervision  and  inter- 
ference. Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Euthenian  group  gave  most  trouble, 
as  they  clung  most  tenaciously  to  their  parochial  schools.  Because 
of  the  widely  varying  degrees  of  excellence  found  in  the  latter,  the 
Government  has  steadily  refused  to  recognize  attendance  at  such 
schools  as  fulfilling  the  compulsory  educational  requirements.  This 
policy,  tactfully  and  yet  unswervingly  adhered  to,  has  resulted  in 
the  closing  of  almost  all  the  Ruthenian  schools  and  of  many  Ger- 
man-Lutheran private  parochial  schools  conducted  by  theological 
students  from  Lutheran  colleges  in  the  United  States,  which  were 
considered  as  not  reaching  the  prescribed  stiandard  of  efficiency. 

Last  of  all,  and  strange  to  say,  parallel  to  the  situation  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces  of  the  east,  the  extreme  western  Province  of 
British  Columbia  presents  no  language  problem,  though  showing 
wide  diversity  of  racial  groups,  each  of  which  is  so  small  in  numbers 
as  to  offer  no  trouble  in  the  matter  of  language  instruction  in  the 
public  schools. 

It  may  safely  be  concluded  that  the  question  of  the  language  of 
instruction  throughout  the  Dominion  has  steadily  tended  to  a  satis- 
factory adjustment  since  its  injection  as  an  issue  of  extremely  bitter 
controversy  six  years  ago.  At  one  time  threatening  to  disrupt  boards 
and  schools,  notably  in  Ontario,  it  came  to  have  applied  to  it  the 
spirit  of  fair  play  characteristic  of  western  democracy,  and  the 
general  principle  of  the  rule  of  the  majority,  tempered  with  conces-/ 
sions  to  local  sentiment. 

AGRICULTURAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Federal  interest  in  agriculture  has  expressed  itself  in  two  parlia- 
mentary enactments:    . 

1.  The  Agricultural  Aid  Act,  passed  in  1912,  by  the  provisions  of 
which  the  sum  of  $500,000  was  distributed  among  the  Provinces  of 
Canada  on  the  basis  of  population.  While  partly  educational,  the 
objects  of  this  grant  were  also  of  a  general  social  and  economic 
character,  with  rural  conditions  fundamentally  in  view. 
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2.  The  Agricultural  Instruction  Act,  passed  in  1913,  by  the  provi- 
sions of  which  ten  million  dollars  was  set  apart  to  be  divided  among 
the  Provinces  for  agricultural  instruction  during  the  ten  years  end- 
ing March  31,  1923.  As  the  name  implies,  this  act  is  preeminently 
educational,  and  its  work  falls  under  four  divisions: 

(1)  The  teaching  in  the  pubUc  schools  of  the  first  princiiJlos  of  the  sciences 
related  to  agriculture. 

(2)  The  teaching  of  more  advanced  agriculture  in  agricultural  colleges  and 
schools  devoting  their  attention  to  the  training  of  teachers,  investigators,  and 
community  leaders. 

(3)  The  carrying  on  of  extension  worlv,  having  for  Its  object  the  instruction 
of  farmers  by  acquainting  them  through  demonstrations  and  by  other  means 
with  the  results  of  scientific  investigation  and  research. 

(4)  The  amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  rural  Ufe,  particularly  In  so  far  as 
women  and  children  are  concerned. 

These  objects  have  been  variously  carried  out  in  the  several 
Provinces,  but  in  them  all  the  nature  of  the  stimulus  given  to  agri- 
cultural instruction  has  been  much  the  same,  being  guided  by  the 
advice  of  local  authorities  who  have  in  view  urgent*  local  and  pro- 
vincial needs. 

VOCATIONAI.  WOSK  FOB  BETUBNED  SOLDIEBS* 

The  care  of  the  returned  Canadian  soldier  has  devolved  entirely 
upon  the  Military  Hospitals  Commission,  established  and  given  ex- 
tensive powers  by  successive  orders  in  council.  This  commission 
works  together  with  a  committee  of  both  houses  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament  in  the  training  and  reeducation  of  wounded,  disabled, 
and  convalescent  soldiers.  In  the  system  adopted,  the  training  for 
new  occupations  of  men  who  can  not  resume  their  former  occupa- 
tions— vocational  reeducation — is  the  phase  of  deepest  educational 
significance.  Under  this  head,  and  responsible  to  the  commission 
first  named,  nearly  every  Province  has  the  following  organizations : 

1.  A  Provincial  Disabled  Soldiers'  Training  Board,  which  deter- 
mines who  are  fit  subjects  for  vocational  reeducation. 

2.  A  body  having  generally  advisory  powers  for  securing  the  co- 
ordination of  local  efforts  and  the  cooperation  of  educational  insti- 
tutions. 

3.  Vocational  officials  in  immediate  charge  of  work  in  each  locality 
under  the  Vocational  Secretary  of  the  Dominion,  with  headquarters 
at  Ottawa. 

4.  Various  organizations,  such  as  the  Eetumed  Soldiers'  Employ- 
ment Commission,  which  have  charge  of  placing  the  men  in  bread- 
winning  occupations. 

The  efficiency  with  which  all  these  agencies  cooperate  necessarily 
varies  widely  in  the  several  Provinces ;  perhaps  the  finest  illustration 
of  the  practical  working  of  the  general  plan  is  to  l>e  seen  in  the 
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western  Province  of  Alberta,  from  which  many  of  the  first  enlist- 
ments in  the  Canadian  expeditionary  force  came.  At  the  Military 
Convalescent  Hospital  at  Ogden,  military  organization  and  disci- 
pline prevail.  In  addition  to  systematic  treatment  involving  occu- 
pational therapy  of  the  most  modern  type,  specialized  vocational 
reeducation  is  given  in — 

(1)  Commercial  courses  of  six  months; 

(2)  Instruction  of  disabled  soldiers,  foreigners  who  had  enlisted 
in  the  Canadian  forces,  in  English ; 

(3)  Civil-service  examination  courses ; 

(4)  Manual  arts; 

(5)  Gardening  and  poultry  raising; 

(6)  Industrial  trades  along  the  line  of  the  vocational  survey  of 
the  Province'  of  Alberta  projected  just  as  the  war  broke  out,  with 
instruction  at  the  Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art  at 
Calgary,  organized  as  a  link  in  the  general  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  Alberta,  and  for  the  present  turned  over  exclusively  to  dis- 
abled soldiers. 

Many  problems  of  vocational  training  are  here  being  worked  out 
with  remarkable  success.  The  caliber  of  the  students  and  the  rela- 
tion between  them  and  the  educational  authorities  may  be  seen  in 
the  fact  that  a  students'  council  at  the  institute  has  powers  of  self- 
government,  works  out  programs  of  study,  recently  voted  for  in  in- 
crease in  daily  hours  of  work,  and  has  frequently  been  asked  for 
advice  on  the  contents  of  courses.  In  March,  1918,  the  vocational 
training  branch  of  the  Provincial  Invalid  Soldiers'  Commission  had 
under  its  instruction  more  than  8,000  returned  soldiers. 

Dominion-wide  interest  in  this  world  problem  did  not  cease  with 
the  cessation  of  hostilities.  At  the  convening  of  the  Canadian  Par- 
liament in  February,  1919,  it  was  announced  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne  that  bills  would  be  submitted  for  the  further  promoti(m  of 
vocational  education  in  all  its  phases,  and  that  a  recent  order  in 
council  had  provided  substantial  increase  of  vocational  pay  and  al- 
lowances to  returning  soldiers  while  undergoing  such  reeducation. 

THE  DOMINION  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Perhaps  the  most  vital  bond  of  union  between  the  Provinces  from 
the  point  of  view  of  teaching  is  the  Dominion  Educational  Associa- 
tion. This  includes  representatives  from  each  Province,  meets  an- 
nually in  November,  in  Ottawa,  and  constitutes  a  clearing  house  for 
the  interchange  of  educational  ideas,  besides  contributing  substan- 
tially to  the  growing  federalistic  consciousness.  A  few  of  the  salient 
subjects  discussed  at  its  1918  meeting  will  show  the  very  valuable 
part  it  serves  in  educational  progress :  "  The  Improvement  of  School 
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Administration  and  Its  Dependence  on  Changes  in  Legislation"; 
*'  The  Fisher  Bill  of  England  " ;  "  The  Adolescent  Scliool  Attendance 
Act  of  Ontario";  "Uniform  Textbooks  for  Canadian  Schools"; 
"The  Eelation  of  Technical  to  Complete  Education";  "Education 
for  the  New  World  after  the  War  " ;  "  The  Returned  Soldier— What 
Can  We  Do  for  Him  ?  " ; "  The  Federal  Government  and  Statistics  on 
Education  in  Canada."  Of  late  years  it  has  invited  leading  educa- 
tional thinkers  of  the  United  States  to  address  it,  notably  the  Com- 
missioners of  Education,  and  thus  ha8  come  to  have  a  distinctly  inter- 
national character. 

THE  MARITIME  PROVINCES. 

The  three  Provinces  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince 
Edward  Island,  by  reason  of  similarity  of  climate,  industries,  and 
population,  constitute  a  distinct  unit.  Their  educational  problems 
and  methods  of  solution  are  closely  akin,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
flourishing  maritime  educational  convention  held  annually  for  the 
discussion  of  topics  of  common  importance,  and  marking  each  year 
a  distinct  growth  toward  solidarity.  In  many  respects  New  Bruns- 
wick may  be  regarded  as  most  progressive;  and  a  survey  of  edu- 
cational progress  there  will  be  largely  representative  of  the  other  two. 
As  in  all  the  other  Provinces,  the  service  of  the  teachers  and  the  edu- 
cational machinery  in  the  winning  of  the  war  continued  unabated 
until  the  end,  especial  interest  being  taken  in  the  organization  of  the 
Dominion  work  in  education  for  Canadian  soldiers  overseas  and  in 
the  projected  establishment  of  educational  facilities  in  England  for 
soldiers  detained  there  after  the  war. 

The  school  laws  passed  within  the  two  years  showed  marked  in- 
crease in  educational  interest.  The  powers  and  responsibilities  of 
school  trustees  were  largely  increased ;  the  attendance  of  district  rep- 
resentatives upon  county  or  provincial  teachers'  or  trustees'  insti- 
tutes was  encouraged  by  defraying  their  expenses;  reciprocity  of 
teachers  of  corresponding  grades  with  Nova  Scotia,  safeguarded  by 
the  certification  of  one  of  the  other  superintendents  of  instruction, 
was  established;  and  superior  schools  in  the  seventh  grade  and  up- 
ward were  declared  free  to  all  pupils  residing  within  the  parish  or 
parishes  concerned.  Most  important  of  all,  however,  is  the  legisla- 
tive act  of  1918,  defining  vocational  and  prevocational  education 
and  schools,  providing  for  provincial  and  local  administration  and 
control  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Principal  of  the  Normal  School,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Director  of  Elementary  Agricultural  Education,  and  three 
others,  including  one  representing  capital  and  one  labor,  outlining 
the  method  of  establishing  schools  and  departments  of  vocational  edu- 
cation, allowing  provincial  grants  on  the  basis  of  equal  appropria- 
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tions  of  local  taxes  for  designated  instructions  in  this  field;  and 
finally,  providing  that  no  part  of  the  annual  vocational  grant  shall 
be  given  to  any  district,  town,  or  city  nnless  a  compulsory  school- 
attendance  law  has  been  adopted  therein. 

Closely  related  is  the  project  having  for  its  object  the  establish- 
ment of  home  eiBciency  clubs  throughout  the  Province  and  the 
stimulation  of  the  production  of  home-canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Upon  the  inauguration  of  the  system  late  in  1917  one  hundred 
clubs  were  formed,  with  a  total  membership  of  1,700  girls  between 
the  ages  of  10  and  18  years.  The  aggregate  production  of  these 
clubs  was  'estimated  in  1918  at  50,000  quarts  of  food  "canned  or 
otherwise  preserved.  In  May,  1918,  the  Board  of  Education  for- 
mally recognized  the  movement  by  the  appointment  of  a  woman 
supervisor  for  girls'  clubs.  This  official  by  the  end  of  1918  had  over 
200  active  organizations  under  her  direction.  A  striking  feature 
of  the  movement  also  was  the  fact  that  manv  domestic-science 
teachers  of  the  Province  volunteered  to  help  in  this  general  work 
by  giving  up  three  weeks  of  their  summer  vacation.  In  1918  these 
teachers  were  regularly  employed  by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion to  visit  the  clubs  during  July  and  August.  In  preparation  for 
this,  short  courses  were  provided  in  the  normal  school,  with  special 
regard  to  the  local  products  and  conditions  of  the  districts  to  which 
individual  teachers  were  assigned. 

In  the  matter  of  increased  production  the  Dominion-wide  move- 
ment was  promoted  in  New  Brunswick  by  the  schools  in  cooperation 
with  the  agricultural  department.  The  inspectors  were  summoned 
to  a  conference,  and  the  Province  organized  by  the  selection  of 
the  most  suitable  centers  in  each  inspectorial  district  and  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  in  each.  A  stimulus  was  given  to 
good  scholarship  by  the  provision  that  only  boys  whose  school 
standing  was  satisfactory  should  be  allowed  to  volunteer  for  this 
work.^  Assistance  was  also  lent  by  the  Department  of  Education 
through  the  district  organizations  in  the  distribution  of  circular 
and  seed-card  estimates  sent  out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

With  the  purpose  of  securing  data  at  first  hand  upon  the  extent 
and  methods  of  free  textbook  distribution — always  a  much-mooted 
question  in  the  Dominion — ^the  superintendent  of  education  in 
1917  visited  all  the  western  Provinces,  and  embodied  his  findings 
in  a  report  containing  many  other  points  of  interest  besides  that 
of  his  immediate  object.  He  found  that  free  readers  were  sup-, 
plied  in  all  the  Provinces  west  of  Ontario,  and  free  materials  in 
some,  free  arithmetics,  agriculture  texts,  atlases,  and  libraries  in 
others;  that  Ontario  supplied  hand-books  in  each  subject  to  each 

1  similar  departmental  regulations  were  also  Issued  in  Noya  Scotia. 
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teacher;  that  British  Columbia  was  the  only  Province  supplying 
free  textbooks  throughout ;  that  in  Manitoba  each  district  or  munici- 
pality was  allowed  by  law  to  supply  its  own  texts  free,  with  the 
prospect  that  this  would  shortly  become  compulsory ;  that  an  inter- 
esting sign  of  closer  unity  was  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  four  western 
Provinces  had  tentatively  agreed  to  appoint  composite  committees  to 
select  imiform  textbooks  for  all. 

NOVA    SCOTIA. 

Noteworthy  in  the  educational  history  of  Nova  Scotia  is  the  regu- 
lation adopted  by  the  council  of  public  instruction,  compulsory  from 
August  1,  1919,  guaranteeing  the  raising  of  teachers'  salaries  and 
basing  the  minimum  salary  upon  the  average  annual  salary  paid 
for  the  five  years  ended  July,  1917.  Ranging  from  $200,  the  lowest 
hitherto  paid,  up  to  $750,  increases  are  graduated  according  to  vari- 
ous percentages,  assuring  a  minimum  of  $400  in  future.  The  act  is 
effectively  safeguarded  by  the  provision  that — 

the  license  of  any  teacher  engaging  to  teach  in  any  section  at  a  less  salary 
than  that  defined  above  shaU  at  once  be  suspended,  and  if  any  section  ^igage 
a  teacher  at  less  salary  than  the  above  specified,  such  section  shall  forfeit  its 
share  of  the  muncipal  fund  and  shall  not  be  regarded  as  having  a  legal 
school. 

PBINCE   EDWAKD    ISLAND. 

Legislation  in  this  Province  showed  marked  progress  in  the  follow- 
ing amendment  to  the  section  of  the  Public  Schools  Act  designating 
the  requirements  of  voters  at  school  meetings : 

Notwithstanding  anything  in  this  act  or  amendments  thereto,  every  married 
woman  or  widow  having  one  or  more  children  of  school  age  in  actual  attend- 
ance at  the  school  shall  be  a  qualified  voter  at  all  school  meetings  in  respect 
of  all  matters  and  things  cognizable  by  a  school  meeting  and  shall  be  eligible 
for  election  a*s  school  trustee. 

In  accordance  with  this  amendment  women  have  been  elected  and 
promptly  qualified  and  have  thus  come  in  closer  touch  with  the  needs 
and  improvement  of  the  schools. 

The  compulsory  attendance  clause  of  the  school  act  has  also  been 
strengthened  by  the  following  amendment: 

Kvery  person  having  under  his  control  a  child  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14 
shall  annually  during  the  continuance  of  such  control  send  such  child  to  some 
public  school  in  the  city,  town,  or  school  district  in  the  county  in  which  he 
resides  at  least  30  weeks  if  such  person  resides  in  the  town  of  Charlottetown 
or  Summerside  and  20  weeks  if  he  resides  elsewhere  in  the  Province. 

The  enforcement  of  this  provision  was  made  obligatory  upon  all 
boards  of  trustees. 
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QUEBEC. 

Any  adequate  survey  of  educational  progress  and  conditions  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec  must  be  based  upon  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
unique  legal  character  of  its  public  school  system.  This  includes  a 
twofold  organization  which  follows  sharply  the  lines  of  the  two 
dominant  religious  faiths,  with  each  division  entirely  independent 
of  the  other.  The  final  control  and  direction  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
schools  are  vested  in  the  Catholic  committee  of  the  council  of  public 
instruction;  those  of  the  Protestant  schools  in  the  corresponding 
Protestant  committee.  Both  are  under  a  common  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  for  the  Province,  who  is  ex-officio  chairman  of 
both,  though  he  usually  delegates  the  actual  power  in  one  or  the  other 
committee,  and  to  whom  each  inspector  general  submits  an  annual 
report  for  transmission  to  the  secretary  of  state.  Each  committee 
works  primarily  through  its  inspector  general,  whose  powers  are 
entirely  derived  from  it.  In  matters  of  common  import  the  com- 
mittees combine  either  in  whole  or  in  part 

The  great  majority  of  the  schools  of  all  grades  in  the  Province  are 
Eoman  Catholic— in  1916-17,  6,562  out  of  a  total  of  7,269,  enrolling 
approximately  430,000  pupils  out  of  a  total  of  500,000.  Among  the 
administrative  acts  of  the  Catholic  committee  for  the  past  two  years 
was  their  declaration  in  favor  of  forming  classes  to  prepare  young 
pupils  for  the  first-year  course  of  study  in  the  primary  schools,  and 
the  issuance  of  a  certificate  of  studies  upon  the  completion  of  the 
elementary,  intermediate,  and  superior  courses : 

There  Is  question  at  this  time  of  a  new  distribution  of  the  subjects  included 
in  the  courses  of  the  elementary  and  model  schools,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
eliminate  those  which  are  not  absolutely  necessary  for  these  schools,  and  to 
distribute  the  subjects  over  seven  years  of  teaching. 

The  Catholic  committee  also  instructed  its  inspector  general  to 
initiate  a  close  investigation  of  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  Catholic 
schools  of  the  Province,  and  early  in  1917  he  made  the  following 
recommendations : 

1.  That  the  course  of  study  in  elementary  schools  be  more  effectively 
carried  out,  rather  than  have  additions  of  subjects  or  time. 

2.  That  the  importance  of  the  training  of  very  small  children  in 
preparation  for  the  first  grade  of  elementary  course  be  recognized 
and  more  attention  be  paid  to  it. 

8.  That  the  men  and  women  teachers  of  the  Province  b^  stimu- 
lated to  greater  professional  efficiency  both  in  preparation  and  in 
permanency  in  the  same  school. 

4,  That  the  number  of  schools  under  the  direction  of  male  teachers 
be  increased  in  all  possible  ways. 
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5,  That  the  maximum  number  of  pupils  in  each  class  should  be 
reduced  from  50  to  40. 

6.  That  a  certificate  of  study  should  be  conferred  as  a  reward  for 
work  both  to  teachers  and  to  pupils,  and  with  the  view  of  encourag- 
ing the  latter  to  pursue  their  studies  beyond  the  prescribed  13  years. 

Among  the  administrative  acts  of  tlie  Protestant  committee  were : 
The  indorsement  and  transmission  to  the  Government  of  the  pro- 
vision for  compulsory  education  for  Protestant  children,  along  the 
line  of  the  petition  of  school  commissioners  of  certain  towns  unani- 
mously presented  to  the  legislature  of  the  Province  and  the  unani- 
mous motion  of  the  Protestant  Teachers'  Convention,  the  Council 
of  Public  Inspectors,  the  Provincial  Association  of  ^School  Boards, 
and  a  few  Catholic  local  school  boards;  the  revision  of  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  employment  in  industries  of  children  who  had  not  passed 
a  certain  scholastic  standard;  and  the  thorough  revision  of  school 
books  and  c  ourses  of  study  for  the  year  ending  June,  1920,  in  order 
to  meet  adequately  the  conditions  brought  about  by  the  war. 

Each  committee  has  been  fortunate  in  the  activity  and  vigor  of 
its  inspector  general.  In  1917  the  Catholic  inspector  general,  in 
addition  to  the  investigation  outlined  above,  noted  as  encouraging 
signs  the  growth  in  interest  shown  by  the  local  school  commissions, 
due  largely  to  the  conscientious  labor  of  the  local  inspectors ;  the  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  women  teachers  without  diplomas  by  exactly 
half  within  the  past  five  years;  the  increase  in  salaries  such  that 
those  from  $100  to  $125  have  practically  disappeared  and  ttiat  the 
average  salary  has  come  to  range  from  $200  to  $300,  being  almost 
doubled  in  the  past  six  years;  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Boman 
Catholic  inspectors,  and  indorsed  by  the  Protestant  inspectors, 
calling  upon  the  committees  for  such  a  raising  of  the  minimum 
standards  of  the  rural  schools  as  would  qualify  all  these  to  partici- 
pate in  the  minimum  salary  grants. 

Both  Catholic  and  Protestant  committees  during  1917  and  1918 
initiated  the  holding  of  campaign  meetings  throughout  the  Province 
to  promote  public  interest  in  education,  urging  the  voting  of  money 
for  improved  buildings  and  higher  salaries.  The  Protestant  in- 
spector general  noted  a  most  encouraging  awakening  of  popular 
interest  in  many  localities  in  improved  school  facilities,  but  em- 
phasized the  urgent  need  of  better  salaries  for  rural  teachers,  if 
any  with  diplomas  were  to  continue  to  be  available;  and  he  called 
for  a  minimum  salary  of  $50  per  month,  which  would  not  be  unduly 
burdensome  in  view  of  the  new  tax  assessments  made  in  1918  in 
many  localities.    He  concluded: 

The  economic  reasons  are  not  confined  to  the  facts  that  trained  teachers 
are  allured  to  other  Provinces  where  the  reward  Is  greater ;  young  women  of 
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ability  are  constantly  afforded  more  attractive  careers  in  our  own  Province  as 
trained  nurses  and  as  stenographers  and  typewriters  in  banks  and  business 
offices.  The  war  has  intensified  this  demand,  and  an  inadequate  supply  of 
trained  teachers  is  not  only  evident  now  throughout  the  Province,  but  is 
bound  to  become  still  more  inadequate  in  the  immediate  future.  *  *  *  The 
example  of  the  British  Parliament  in  adopting  a  great  progressive  educa- 
tional policy  Involving  increased  expenditures  in  war  times  is  one  to  be  fol- 
lowed. 

ONTARIO. 
THE  STTPEEAWNUATION   ACT. 

The  most  important  piece  of  educational  legislation  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario  during  the  past  two  years  was  the  teachers'  and  in- 
spector^' superannuation  act.  Its  main  provisions  are  as  follows: 
(1)  The  assessment  of  2^  per  cent  upon  the  salaries  of  teachei-s  and 
inspectors  with  an  equal  sum  contributed  by  the  Province,  the  said 
payments  to  be  deducted  from  the  legislative  school  grants  and  to 
be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  superannuation  fund,  and  to  be  de- 
ducted finally  from  the  individual  salaries;  (2)  pensions  based  on 
length  of  service  and  amount  of  salary,  the  minimum  being  $365,  and 
the  maximum  $1,000  per  annum,  with  the  requirement  of  a  mini- 
mum of  30  years'  experience  or  15  years  if  retirement  is  caused  by 
ill  health;  (3)  a  controlling  board  composed  of  an  actuary,  two 
other  persons  appointed  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  and 
two  teachers  or  inspectors,  active  members  of  the  Ontario  Educa- 
tional Associaton  and  regularly  elected  by  that  body. 

PROPOSED  LEGISLATION. 

Of  great  importance,  also,  is  the  introduction  of  the  following 
bills  in  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Province : 

!•  The  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  consolidated 
schools,  following  closely  the  lines  of  corresponding  legislation  in 
the  prairie  Provinces,  where  such  schools  have  for  some  years  con- 
stituted the  basal  feature  of  rural  school  administration.  It  is  still 
(April,  1919)  pending,  but  is  regarded  with  universal  favor,  and  is 
certain  to  pass.  It  marks  a  long  step  forward  in  elasticity  of  rural 
school  administration. 

2.  The  adolescent  school  attendance  bill,  making  compulsory  part- 
time  school  attendance  of  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
18.  It  provides  that  adolescents  between  14  and  16  must  have  400 
hours  of  education  each  year,  and  those  between  16  and  18  have  320 
hours,  and  that  they  can  not  secure  employment  unless  they  shall 
have  obtained  certificates  that  they  have  complied  with  the  law 
or  are  exempt  for  legally  specified  cause.  Urban  centers  of  5,000 
population  or  over  must  provide  for  adolescent  school  courses. 
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THE  EFFECTS   OF  THE  \VAB. 

As  regards  the  practical  operation  of  the  schools  of  Ontario,  the 
effects  of  the  war  have  been  pronounced  in  the  following  respects: 

1.  In  diminishing  the  normal  supply  of  teachers.  According  to 
the  report  of  the  chief  inspector  of  public  and  separate  schools,  not 
only  have — 

A  considerable  number  of  teachers  enlisted  for  service  overseas,  but  a  much 
greater  number  have  withdrawn  to  more  lucrative  positions  with  fewer  re- 
sponsibilities. The  loss  to  the  Province,  not  counting  the  cost  of  educating 
these  teachers,  is  sufficient  to  cause  serious  alarm  to  the  authorities  of  the 
elementary  schools.  The  obvious  and  manifest  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs 
Is  to  insist  that  boards  of  trustees  shall  adjust  the  salaries  of  their  teachers 
to  the  increased  cost  of  living  and  to  the  increased  wages  now  earned  in  other 
occupations.  Unless  a  very  considerable  Increase  in  salaries  of  teachers  Is 
made,  a  still  more  serious  condition  will  arise.  Not  only  will  the  service  of 
the  teachers  now  engaged  be  lost,  but  students  will  cease  to  be  attracted  to 
the  teachers*  training  schools. 

2.  In  decreasing  the  amounts  expended  for  the  improvement  and 
construction  of  school  buildings.  The  inspector  just  quoted,  how- 
ever, finds  a  compensating  advantage  which  has  made  for  better 
school  buildings  and  better  school  grounds,  viz,  the  better  organiza- 
tion of  community  life  and  a  tendency  to  regard  the  school  as  its 
center,  a  movement  which  had  its  beginning  in  the  demand  made  by 
the  war  for  a  higher  standard  of  physical  efficiency  and  its  revela- 
tion of  hitherto  unsuspected  but  widely  prevalent  physical  defects 
through  the  reports  of  the  Army  medical  examiners. 

3.  In  increasing  the  difficulty  of  securing  the  punctual  and  regu- 
lar attendance  of  pupils  at  schools.  On  this  point  the  same  inspector 
reports  that  the  arrangements  effected  by  regulation  two  years  ago 
in  view  of  the  exigencies  of  the  war  have  left  something  to  be  desired 
in  the  way  of  more  specific  regulations  to  compel  attendance.  The 
truant  officer  provision  has  not  been  found  satisfactory:  "  With  the 
increased  cost  of  wages  the  temptation  for  parents  to  withdraw  their 
children  from  school,  especially  where  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
grown,  has  necessarily  increased." 

CONTINt^ATION    SCHOOLS. 

The  continuation  schools  have  grown  steadily  during  the  past  two 
years.  In  spite  of  difficulties  of  accommodation  and  equipment,  the 
favoring  regulations  and  the  liberal  system  of  provincial  grants 
made  to  this  type  of  school  have  advanced  their  usefulness,  though 
with  the  confusion  incidental  to  the  war  only  the  largest  centers  have 
as  yet  such  schools  in  full  operation.  The  inspector  of  the  district 
which  enrolls  the  largest  number  of  such  schools  advocates  making 
it  obligatory  that  every  continuation  school  employing  two  teachers 
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and  every  high  school  having  four  teachers  or  less  shall  establish 
departments  of  agriculture  and  household  economy  giving  a  two- 
year  course  and  winter  courses  in  each ;  that  schools  with  a  staff  of 
more  than  six  teachers  shall  establish  departments  of  technical 
training  and  household  economy;  provision  should  be  made  for 
training  a  sufficient  number  of  the  best  available  teachers,  the  bur- 
den of  expense  being  distributed  over  the  muncipalities  that  de- 
rive benefit  from  such  a  school,  and  attendance  of  pupils  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17  being  made 
compulsory^ 

For  the  past  two  years  the  decrease  in  the  attendance  of  boys  upon 
the  continuation  schools  has  been  noticable,  more  particularly  among 
the  first-year  pupils,  attributable  to  the  great  scarcity  of  labor  on 
the  farms,  necessitating  the  work  of  the  larger  children  at  home.  In 
industrial  centers  the  decrease  is  due  to  the  attraction  of  high-school 
boys  and  girls  to  employments  paying  high  wages.  According  to 
the  report  of  the  inspector  of  the  district,  which  shows  more  dis- 
tinctively rural  conditions : 

The  continuation  schools  when  first  estabUshed  were  expected  to  provide 
secondary  education  for  the  youth  of  the  rural  and  village  communities  of 
the  Province,  and  so  had  a  strong  tendency  toward  training,  for  country  life 
by  means  of  making  agriculture  one  of  the  chief  subjects  of  study.  Unfortu- 
nately, these  schools  have  not  to  any  great  extent  fulfilled  such  expectations. 
Instead,  these  schools  are  simply  high  schools  In  rural  or  village  communities, 
with  courses  similar  to  those  In  the  city  high  schools  and  fitting  youths  for 
the  teaching  profession  and  for  entrance  to  the  universities  and  professional 
colleges. 

industbial.   and   technical   education. 

Though  the  full  development  of  the  various  types  of  schools  con- 
templated by  the  industrial  education  act  of  1911  was  interrupted 
by  the  war,  representatives  of  every  type  provided  for  by  it  have 
been  established :  Day  schools,  including  general  industrial  schools, 
technical  high  schools  and  high-school  courses,  part-time  coopera- 
tive industrial  courses  for  apprentices  actually  employed,  and  schools 
and  courses  for  instruction  in  the  fine  and  applied  arts;  and  night 
schools  distinctively  for  adult  workers.  The  needs  of  the  war  have 
brought  special  emphasis  to  bear  upon  the  instruction  for  appren- 
tices. Public-spirited  employers  in  some  places  have  offered  tangible 
inducements  to  attend  classes  in  mechanical  drawing  and  shop  mathe- 
matics, and  in  one  instance  managers  allow  one  month  to  be  deducted 
from  the  year's  apprenticeship  for  a  faithful  winter's  work  in  night- 
school  classes  upon  these  subjects.  War  needs  have  also  brought  to 
the  front  the  value  of  classes  for  women  in  domestic  science. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  progress  in  industrial  and  technical 
education  has  been  made  in  the  development  of  the  day  schools, 
120488"— 10 2 
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reaching  as  these  do  boys  and  girls  under  14  who  can  not  be  given 
such  training  in  the  public  schools,  and  who  have  not  the  maturity 
of  mind  to  do  successful  night-school  work.  This  branch  of  educa- 
tion has  also  received  great  stimulus  from  the  attendance  of  re- 
turned soldiers  in  trade  and  technical  classes,  this  having  been 
affected  by  arrangements  with  the  Dominion  agencies  already  men- 
tioned, which  used  the  already  established  courses  for  tlie  re-educa- 
tion of  disabled  soldiers. 

AGRICULTURAL   EDUCATION. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  disappointment  felt  in  certain  quar- 
ters over  the  failure  of  the  continuation  schools,  as  originally  con- 
templated, to  develop  agricultural  instruction  as  its  chief  feature  in 
rural  schools.  According  to  the  report  of  the  inspector  of  elemen- 
tary agricultural  classes,  this  type  of  instruction  has  steadily  over- 
come difficulties,  and  wherever  it  has  been  established  as  a  regular 
subject  of  the  public-school  curriculum  it  has  maintained  itself  and 
steadily  grown  in  public  favor.  Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  proof 
of  the  part  agricultural  education  is  coming  to  play  in  the  Province 
is  seen  in  the  school  fair  exhibits  held  in  the  rural  districts,  and 
serving  by  means  of  the  appeal  to  local  pi'oductions,  interests,  and 
the  awarding  of  prizes  for  excellence  along  agricultural  lines,  to 
arouse  and  maintain  a  social  solidarity  unknown  until  their  introduc- 
tion. By  regulation  school  fairs  are  formally  organized  under  the 
direct  charge  of  the  district  representative  of  the  department  of 
agriculture  of  the  county  in  cooperation  wuth  the  public  school  inspec- 
tor. According  to  the  report  of  the  supervisor  of  district  repre- 
sentatives : 

The  special  features  in  many  places  are  the  Uve-stock  Judging  competitioiis, 
for  teams  of  three  boys  from  each  school,  who  are  asked  to  Judffe  two  olaaaes  of 
live  stock,  j^enerally  beef  or  dairy  cattle  and  heavy  horses;  the  publlc-speaklng 
contests  In  which  from  2  to  10  boys  aiiU  girls  compete ;  the  boys*  and  girls'  driving 
contests,  which  include  rapidity  and  skill  In  hitching  and  unhitching ;  the  school 
fair  parades ;  physical  drill  under  the  Strathcona  trust ;  weed  and  apple  naming 
contests,  and  the  exhibition  of  calves  and  colts  by  boys  who  had  spent  con- 
siderable time  training  their  pet  animals. 

The  call  made  each  spring  for  increased  food  production,  issued  by 
the  ministers  or  sui>erintendents  of  public  instruction  throughout  the 
Dominion,  resulted  in  Ontario  as  elsewhere  in  a  tremendous  stimulus 
to  formal  instruction  in  agriculture.  A  large  number  of  the  schools 
undertook  school  garden  work  for  the  first  time  with  very  gratifying 
results.  By  ministerial  regulation  the  duties  of  inspectors  were  still 
further  increavSed  in  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and 
manual  training  and  domestic  science  especially  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  farm  life,  and  it  was  made  the  duty  of  each  public 
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and  separate  sc1k)o1  inspector  to  inspect  half -yearly  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  and  horticulture  in  the  schools  of  his  inspectorate,  and 
to  make  a  special  report  thereon  to  the  ministei:  and  the  school  boards. 
By  the  regulation  of  1918,  special  grants  were  offered  to  school 
boards  and  teachers  of  lower  and  middle  schools  for  satisfactory 
work  in  agriculture  and  horticulture,  and  to  rural  and  village  schools 
for  classes  maintained  in  manual  training  as  applied  to  the  work  of 
the  farm  or  in  household  science  suitable  to  the  requirement  of  rural 
districts,  where  a  qualified  teacher  is  employed,  and  accommodations, 
equipment,  and  a  course  of  study  approved  by  the  minister  are 
provided. 

siAxrroBA. 

DEMOCBATTC  METHODS. 

The  transition  is  abrupt  from  the  close  centralization  of  the  public 
school  system  of  Ontario  to  the  thoroughly  democratic  system  of 
Manitoba.  Each  is  the  outcome  of  peculiar  social  and  political  con- 
ditions. In  Manitoba,  as  in  the  adjacent  sister  Provinces  of  Sas- 
katchewan and  Alberta,  conditions  of  life  are  largely  i^ural,  and  they 
have  fashioned  educational  machinery  to  their  own  liking.  The  unity 
of  the  interests  of  these  three  Provinces  is  so  generally  recognized  that 
in  May,  1918,  their  ministers  and  deputy  ministers  met  at  Calgary, 
in  Alberta,  adopted  uniform  textbooks  in  most  of  the  public  and  high 
school  courses,  and  provided  for  a  training  course  for  teachers  of 
the  first  and  second  class  certificate  which  should  be  33  weeks  in 
length,  the  completion  of  grades  11  and  12  being  prerequisite  to 
admission  to  it. 

Contrary  to  the  municipal  unit,  which  is  the  basis  in  the  Provinces 
to  the  eastward,  the  unit  of  educational  organization  in  Manitoba 
is  the  school  district,  ranging  in  area  from  16  to  25  square  miles, 
with  the  legal  provision  by  which  the  district  can  be  organized  with 
10  school  children.  The  several  district  and  municipal  boards  have 
absolute  power  in  the  financial  support  and  physical  upkeep  of  the , 
schools  and  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  subject  only  to  the  general 
supervision  of  the  ministry  of  public  instruction.  Remarkable  elas- 
ticity in  administration  is  secured  by  the  provision  of  the  public- 
school  act  by  which  a  municipal  school  board  may  be  established  in 
any  municipality  where  the  electors  so  desire.  In  addition,  any 
rural  council  may,  and  on  petition  of  15  per  cent  of  the  electors  shall, 
submit  a  by-law  at  any  municipal  election  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  wishes  of  the  people  in  the  matter,  upon  the  passing  of 
which  law  trustees  are  elected  who  are  required  to  take  over  the  whole 
matter  of  administration  of  the  schools,  the  original  school  districts 
being  dissolved,  and  the  new  board  possessing  all  the  powers  pro- 
vided in  the  act  for  boards  of  rural  school  trustees. 
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An  important  feature  of  the  latter  is  the  appointment  of  an  official 
trustee  to  take  charge  of  school  districts  which  can  not  be  satisfac- 
torily managed  by  a  regular  board  of  school  trustees.  This  system 
has  been  attended  with  marked  success ;  and  in  the  work  of  organiza- 
tion and  management  the  services  of  the  official  trustee  have  in  many 
cases  proved  invaluable.  The  trustees  in  their  turn  have  combined 
during  the  past  two  years  in  provincial  and  local  associations,  open- 
ing the  way  to  united  action  along  many  lines  and  securing  a  broad 
attitude  toward  educational  problems  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  impossible  or  at  least  long  delayed.  The  activities  of  the 
official  trustees  have  been  especially  commended  by  the  inspectors  of 
the  districts.  The  Manitoba  Educational  Association  has  recognized 
the  great  part  they  play  and  has  created  a  special  section  known  as 
the  trustees  section  of  the  association. 

THE  AOVISOBY  BOABD  OF  EDUCATION. 

On  the  academic  and  scholastic  sides  a  unique  feature  in  the  sys- 
tems of  the  western  Provinces  is  the  advisory  board  of  education. 
In  Manitoba  this  organization  dates  from  1890,  and  is  regarded  by 
the  people  of  the  Province  as  having  furthered  the  progress  in  edu- 
cation more  largely  than  any  other  agency.  With  its  activities  it  has 
grown  in  membership  from  7  to  31,  one-third  of  whom  in  1916  had 
served  in  various  departments  of  practical  educational  work,  and  the 
remainder  represented  agriculture,  the  industries,  and  the  profes- 
sions. The  board  touches  practical  education  most  closely  in  the 
following  respects: 

1.  It  grants  to  teachers  professional  certificates,  and  has  steadily 
raised  the  requirements  therefor,  culminating  in  the  regulation  ef- 
fective July  1,  1916,  which  requires  candidates  for  normal  school 
teacher  training  to  have  completed  three  years  of  high-school  work, 
thus  making  the  scholastic  preparation  of  teachers  identical  with 
that  required  for  entrance  to  other  professional  schools ;  by  regula- 
tion of  1917  it  decreed  that  no  permanent  license  should  be  granted 
any  teacher  who  is  not  a  British  subject  by  birth  or  naturalization, 
all  others  being  allowed  only  an  ad  interim  certificate  valid  for  hot 
more  than  six  months,  renewable  for  no  longer  period  and  requiring 
a  special  oath;  it  further  discontinued  the  authorization  of  school 
texts  for  bilingual  teaching  in  the  public  schools. 

2.  The  board  has  charge  of  the  courses  of  study  of  the  public 
schools  of  all  grades,  and  has  steadily  made  more  rigorous  the  com- 
bined course  of  study  first  adopted  in  1913,  which  constituted  a  great 
step  toward  unifying  educational  interests  in  the  Province  by  satis- 
fying the  requirements  of  both  the  University  Council  and  the  Nor- 
mal School. 
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CONSOLIDATION. 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  education  in  the  western  Provinces 
is  the  consolidation  of  rural  schools  at  convenient  centers,  a  measure 
practically  unknown  in  the  eastern  Provinces  of  the  Dominion,  but 
of  very  rapid  growth  in  the  Provinces  which  are  under  the  educa- 
tional influence  of  the  States  of  the  American  Union.  The  advan- 
tages incident  to  the  consolidation  of  schools  have  from  the  first  been 
thoroughly  appreciated  in  Manitoba ;  more  and  better  teachers,  mod- 
ern and  hygienic  buildings,  possibilities  of  the  beautifying  of  school 
grounds,  largely  increased  enrollment,  and  in  many  places  the  at- 
tendance of  practically  all  children  of  compulsory  school  age,  instead 
of  the  deadening  disadvantages  of  a  number  of  inaccessible  single- 
room  schools.  In  1917  eighty  consolidations  were  in  operation  in 
Manitoba,  covering  a  territory  of  one-tenth  of  the  entire  organized 
school  area. 

Progress  in  the  improvement  of  the  health  and  sanitary  conditions 
of  the  rural  schools  continues  through  th( 


organized  campaign  in  which  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  are  cooi)eratlng.  In  1917  the  board  of  health  decided  to 
employ  a  staff  of  expert  nurses  to  operate  in  the  rural  districts.  In  all  cases 
there  has  been  harmonious  and  effective  cooperation  between  teachers  and 
nurses.  ♦  ♦  ♦  In  1917  sixteen  rural  schools  undertook  to  provide  hot 
lunches  of  some  sort,  and  the  people  look  upon  It  favorably  and  the  trustees 
give  assistance  in  equipment  and  materials. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  problem  of  school  attendance  is  always  one  that  looms  large 
in  education  in  rural  sections.  Manitoba  has  had  for  some  years 
a  legal  supervisor  of  school  attendance ;  and  by  a  succession  of  acts 
respecting  school  attendance,  culminating  in  the  one  of  May,  1917, 
it  has  sought  to  improve  the  attendance  on  the  elementary  schools, 
though  with  the  reluctance  of  a  democratic  people  to  prescribe  gen- 
oral  laws  it  has  refrained  from  passing  any  provincial  compulsory 
school  attendance  law.  The  last  act  provides  for  the  appointment 
by  school  boards  or  municipal  councils  of  a  school  attendance  officer 
or  officers,  and  sets  forth  their  duties  as  -well  as  those  of  school 
trustees,  parents,  guardians,  teachers,  and  inspectors  under  the  act, 
prescribing  suitable  penalties.  The  act  has  social  as  well  as  educa- 
tional import  in  its  purpose  of  protecting  children  from  neglect 
and  of  securing  for  them  the  benefit  of  an  education.  Attendance 
officers  to  the  number  of  nearly  150  were  appointed  within  the  year 
following  the  passage  of  the  act. 

TEACHERS. 

A  large  part  of  the  credit  for  the  vigor  and  the  growth  of  the 
schools  of  the  western  Provinces  is  due  to  the  unusual  personnel 
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of  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools.  This  is  especially  true  of 
Manitoba.  Here,  as  in  the  neighboring  Provinces,  the  teachers  are 
better  paid  than  in  the  East,  and  they  £Q1  a  larger  place  in  the  life 
of  the  people  outside  the  schoolroom.  As  a  consequence,  there  is 
every  year  a  powerful  draft  upon  the  teaching  force  of  the  older 
Provinces.  In  the  summer  of  1918  an  unprecedented  demand  was 
made  upon  the  teachers  of  Manitoba  by  the  Provinces  still  farther 
to  the  west,  as  shown  by  the  publication  of  columns  of  advertise- 
ments, "  Teachers  wanted,"  appearing  in  the  papers  for  perliaps  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Province.  The  greatest  unrest  ever 
seen  in  that  body  of  course  followed. 

HIQH    BCHOOUEk 

As  would  be  expected  in  a  Province  so  progressive  as  Manitoba, 
the  program  of  studies  of  the  high  schools  has  been  under  close 
scrutiny;  and  the  Manitoba  Educational  Association  has  devoted 
much  study  to  its  reorganization  and  improvement.  With  the  out- 
break of  the  war  the  need  was  felt  for  a  readjustment  of  studies. 
The  time  required  in  foreign  languages  necessary  for  admission  to 
the  university  was  considered  disproportionate,  and  the  liigh-school 
committee  attempted  an  arrangement  of  courses  to  give  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  time  to  each  important  subject.  The  university  was  there- 
fore asked  to  lower  its  language  requirement  from  two  foreign 
languages  to  one.  After  many  conferences,  the  university  council 
declined  to  grant  the  request.  The  issue  is  of  course  the  one  familiar 
in  many  countries  under  various  names  but  with  the  same  funda- 
mental problem  of  dispensing  with  the  study  of  Latin.  Of  interest, 
too,  in  its  bearing  upon  the  preparation  for  the  high  school,  as  well 
as  upon  the  number  of  pupils  sent  into  it,  is  the  tendency  to  imite  the 
two  highest  elementary  grades  into  one  for  convenience  of  teach- 
ing where  teacher  shortage  is  felt.  It  has  been  tested  in  various 
localities  but  has  not  commended  itself  in  actual  practice  unless,  as 
has  been  suggested,  Grade  VIII  could  be  stiffened  and  the  secondary 
school  begun  with  it. 

THE    UNIVKBSrrr. 

An  interesting  experiment  was  initiated  m  1918  by  the  University 
of  Manitoba,  preliminary  to  its  establishment  of  a  department  of 
commercial  education.  Representatives  were  sent  to  the  cities  and 
towns  of  the  Province  to  survey  the  possibilities  offered  for  students 
in  that  branch,  to  analyze  business  conditions,  local  and  general,  and 
to  examine  methods  of  taxation  and  systems  of  licenses  imposed  by 
the  various  towns  and  municipalities.  The  report  is  awaited  with 
great  interest,  as  promising  valuable  information  not  only  educa- 
tionally but  economically  and  legally* 
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The  farthest  reaching  piece  of  legislation  relative  to  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  Dominion  was  enacted  in  1917  by  the  assembly  of 
Manitoba  on  the  basis  of  the  bill  submitted  bv  the  minister  of  edu- 
cation,  remodeling  the  constitution  of  the  Unirersity  of  Manitoba, 
providing  for  a  board  of  governors  of  nine  members  vested  with  full 
power  over  the  financial  affairs  of  the  university  and  the  final 
decision  of  all  matters  of  academic  policy ;  for  a  university  council  of 
27  members,  a  few  more  than  one-third  of  the  number  of  the  old 
council,  vested  with  general  charge  of  courses  and  academic  work; 
and  for  representation  of  the  denominational  colleges  of  the  Province 
upon  the  council  alone.  Upon  the  appointment  by  the  Government 
of  the  chancellor  and  the  installation  of  the  administrative  authori- 
ties, the  reorganized  institution  began  a  vigorous  career,  with  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  all  the  educational  elements  of  the  Province. 

SASKATCHEWAN . 

The  democratic  ideas  just  described  in  the  case  of  Manitoba  are 
even  more  pronounced  in  the  Province  just  to  the  west,  Saskatche- 
wan; but  centralization  more  akin  to  that  of  the  eastern  Provinces 
has  asserted  itself  in  the  public-school  system  of  the  latter.  This 
centralization,  however,  has  not  lessened  the  deep  popular  interest 
in  the  schools.  Perhaps  the  most  convincing  proof  of  this  was  the 
educational  survey  of  the  Province  decreed  by  order  in  council 
and  undertaken  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year  1917.  The  public 
had  been  favorably  prepared  for  this  survey  by  the  activities  of 
the  Public  Education  League,  which  had  launched  public  meetings 
and  led  up  to  the  proclamation  of  a  public  holiday  by  the  premier, 
on  which  the  needs  of  educational  reform  were  emphasized  at  rallies 
held  at  a  number  of  points*  All  this  time  there  had  been  no  lapse 
in  public  interest  in  education,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  since 
the  organization  of  provincial  government  for  Saskatchewan  in 
1905,  school  districts  had  been  organized  at  the  extraordinary  rate 
of  one  a  day. 

With  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  amount  of  routine  work 
thus  devolving  upon  the  department  of  education,  serious  discus- 
sion arose  as  to  whether  the  school  unit  with  a  board  of  three  trus- 
tees was  not  too  small,  and  whether  the  organization  of  boards  of 
seven  members,  as  for  the  municipalities,  would  not  be  better  able 
to  handle  a  much  larger  territory  organized  as  a  municipality. 
The  matter  is  as  yet  unsettled,  but  indications  are  that  an  organic 
change  will  be  brought  about  by  the  stirring  of  public  interest. 

The  progressive  nature  of  the  people  and  of  the  schools  of 
Saskatchewan  was  well  brought  out  in  the  findings  of  the  survey 
to  which  reference  has  been  made.    The  strongly  centralized  system, 
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it  was  agreed,  had  been  of  great  service  in  the  early  primitive  days ; 
but  the  findings  bore  out  the  belief  that  a  system  more  adapted  to  a 
largely  increased  population  and  especially  one  giving  considera- 
tion to  local  needs  was  now  required.  In  the  survey,  as  published 
in  1918,  Dr.  H.  W.  Foght,  Director,  thus  summarized  what  he  re- 
garded as  the  determining  factors  in  the  system : 

(1)  The  people  of  the  Province  have  failed  to  use  the  schools  as  fully  as  they 
should  have  done. 

(2)  The  pevaillng  system  of  school  organization  and  administration  In 
rural  districts  particularly  is  no  longer  adequate  for  modem  uses. 

(3)  Abnormal  opportunities  in  other  occupations  and  other  causes  have  con- 
spired to  make  it  difficult  to  train  and  keep  in  the  profession  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  well-prepared  teachers. 

(4)  The  courses  of  study  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  do  not  In  all 
respects  meet  the  demands  of  a  democratic  people  occupied  with  the  conquest 
of  a  great  agricultural  country. 

(5)  The  schools,  in  their  Internal  organization,  are  planned  less  for  the 
normal  child  than  for  the  exceptional  child,  and  offer  slight  opportunity  for 
individual  aptness  and  initiative. 

(6)  The  system  of  examinations  in  use  is  a  questionable  test  of  the  average 
pupirs  scholarship,  ability,  maturity,  and  fitness  for  advancement 

(7)  Bodily  health  and  hygienic  conditions  in  schools,  so  essential  to  effective 
study,  have  received  little  attention  in  the  daily  teaching,  and  are  largely  dis- 
regarded in  the  physical  equipment  of  the  schools. 

(8)  The  schools,  while  liberally  maintained,  must  receive  even  larger  sup- 
port in  order  that  commensurate  returns  may  be  obtained  on  the  school  in- 
vestment. 

THE   SCHOOL  ATTEafDANCE  ACT. 

The  School  Attendance  Act,  which  came  into  effect  May  1, 1917,  at 
once  increased  the  enrollment  and  regularity  of  attendance  of  school 
children  falling  within  the  compulsory  age  from  7  to  14  years.  By 
its  provisions  town  districts  appoint  attendance  officers  who  report  to 
the  department  of  education  every  month.  In  village  and  rural  dis- 
tricts such  duties  are  fulfilled  by  the  teachers.  As  regards  territories 
covered  by  the  school  act  and  length  of  school  year,  every  town  and 
village  district,  and  every  rural  district  with  at  least  12  children 
of  compulsory  age  resident  within  1^  miles  from  the  schoolhouse, 
shall  offer  at  least  210  teaching  days ;  and  every  district  with  at  least 
10  children  of  compulsory  age  shall  offer  at  least  190  days.  A  most 
important  phase  of  the  act  is  that  it  provides  for  keeping  systematic 
records  of  the  population  of  compulsory  age,  which  has  hitherto  not 
been  legally  required. 

School  consolidation  is  also  involved  with  provisions  for  attend- 
ance, an  amendment  to  the  act  just  mentioned  made  in  1917  giving 
the  minister  of  education  power  at  discretion  to  allow  a  larger  area 
than  50  square  miles  to  be  included  in  the  district  served  by  consoli- 
dated schools.     Very  significantly,  Saskatchewan  has  fallen  far 
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below  its  sister  Provinces  of  Manitoba  and  Alberta  in  the  progress 
shown  in  consolidation,  though  considerations  of  climate  and  to- 
pography made  consolidation  as  necessary  and  as  feasible  as  in  either 
of  the  other  two  Provinces. 

Dr.  Foght,  in  his  summary,  concludes  that : 

Ck)nso1idat!on  has  made  little  progress  in  Saskatchewnn  because  no  provincial 
policy  has  yet  been  adopted  extending  Government  grants  and  guidance  to 
proposed  consolidation  districts.  A  belief  that  Saskatchewan  is  not  yet  ready 
for  consolidation  may  have  caused  Government  officials  not  to  push  the  matter. 
No  concerted,  policy  has  yet  been  adopted  by  the  Government  to  encourage 
some  particular  form  of  consolidation.  The  18  consolidations  now  in  operation 
are  due  mainly  to  local  initiative. 

8H0BT-TEBM     SCHOOLS. 

• 

Another  unfavorable  phase  is  the  existence  of  the  so-called  "  short- 
term  school,"  by  which  are  meant  rural  schools  opening  in  April  or 
May  and  continuing  from  five  to  eight  months.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment plainly  represents  a  compromise  which,  whatever  may  have 
been  its  original  justification,  has  brought  seriously  grave  disad- 
vantages in  its  train.  These  schools  engage  a  new  teacher  each  year 
and  often  change  teachers  two  or  even  three  times  in  the  year.  In 
many  cases  they  can  only  obtain  "  permit "  teachers  because  qualified 
teachers  prefer  schools  that  are  in  operation  throughout  the  year. 
On  this  point  the  minister  of  education  concludes : 

The  consequence  Is  that  the  children  in  these  schools  are  backward  In  their 
Ftudies,  witli  thousands  growing  up  who  have  never  got  beyond  Grade  IV, 
and  unless  action  is  taken  at  once  these  conditions  will  continue  with  tlie 
present  generation  iworly  equipped  for  life's  tasks. 

INSTKUCTION  IN  AGRICIILTUKE. 

As  agriculture  is  the  predominant  industry  of  the  Province,  prac- 
tically all  interest  in  vocational  and  technical  education  for  the  past 
two  years  has  centered  in  the  furthering  of  agricultural  education. 
The  agricultural  instruction  committee  in  1917  made  the  following 
i-ecommendations  to  the  Department  of  Education  which,  while 
they  have  not  as  yet  become  part  of  the  official  regulations,  are  prac- 
tically certain  to  be  adopted  at  an  early  date : 

1.  That  agriculture  and  elementary  science  be  compulsory  for  Third  Class 
Part  II  of  the  teachers*  course. 

2.  That  household  science  be  an  optional  subject  with  music  or  manual  train- 
ing for  Third  Class  Part  II  of  the  teachers*  course. 

3.  That  agriculture  and  general  science  be  compulsory  subjects  for  examina- 
tion Instead  of  physics  and  chemistry  for  the  second  class  teachers'  diploma. 

4.  That  an  annual  maximum  grant  of  $500  be  made  to  such  high  schools  as 
give  adequate  Instruction  in  the  course  in  agriculture  as  defined  from  time 
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to  time  in  t&e  regulations  of  the  department,  the  amount  of  such  grant  to  he 
based  upon  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  the  nature  of  the  equipment,  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  as  reported  upon  by  the  inspector  of  high  schools. 

Aside  from  the  formal  instruction  in  agricnlturey  a  large  part  is 
played  by  the  Eural  Education  Associations  organized  in  the  various 
districts  and  municipalities  with  the  cooperation  of  inspectors  and 
the  general  public.  Such  interest  has  been  aroused  in  this  movement 
that  more  than  40  local  associations  were  organized  during  the  year 
1^17.  They  promote  popular  interest  in  education  by  means  of  school 
fairs,  at  which  exhibits  along  all  lines  of  country  life  are  shown. 

TEACHERS. 

As  in  Manitoba,  the  personnel  of  the  teachers  of  Saskatchewan  is 
drawn  largely  from  outside  the  Province,  Ontario  furnishing  in 
1916  more  than  30  per  cent  and  Manitoba  28  per  cent  of  the  total. 
The  number  of  young  teachers  is  unusual,  one-third  of  the  rural 
teachers  being  below  21  years  and  over  half  ranging  from  20  to  25 
years.  In  both  of  these  facts  grave  disadvantages  are  evident.  The 
present  facilities  to  train  teachers  within  the  Province  are  entirely 
inadequate,  and  many  hundred  schools  must  be  filled  with  provisional 
teachers,  while  very  many  others  are  below  21  years  of  age  but  hold 
permanent  certificates.  In  the  high  schools,  however,  while  the 
teachers  are  comparatively  young,  the  average  age  being  32,  the 
average  of  training  and  experience  is  unusually  high.  As  Dr.  Foght 
says : 

This  combination  of  youthf ulness  and  experience  constitutes  a  very  real  asset 
for  education  in  the  Province,  especially  in  view  of  the  movement  for  better 
Integration  of  the  high  schools  and  the  grades,  which  will  demand  men  and 
women  who  know  intimately  both  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

In  the  field  of  health  promotion  Saskatchewan  has  made  a  forward 
step  in  the  organization  of  a  division  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion in  charge  of  a  director  of  school  hygiene.  A  vigorous  campaign 
for  the  conservation  and  promotion  of  health  has  been  initiated  and 
a  survey  made  of  hygienic  conditions  in  the  rural  schools. 

ALBERTA. 

In  Alberta  educational  progi'ess  for  the^  past  two  years  has  been 
steady,  in  spite  of  distracting  conditions  due  to  the  war.  Nat- 
urally, a  falling  oflF  was  seen  in  the  average  attendance  of  pupils, 
though  an  increase  was  seen  in  the  case  of  girls.  The  secondary 
schools  suffered  from  enlistment  of  the  larger  boys  for  overseas 
service;  and  for  purposes  of  increased  production  large  numbers  of 
boys,  and  in  some  cases  girls,  were  permitted  to  assist  in  farming 
operations,  the  school-attendance  act  being  less  rigorously  enforced. 
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The  changed  conditions  brought  about  a  different  method  of 
classification  between  graded  and  ungraded  schools.  Hitherto, 
ungraded  has  meant  rural,  but  many  rural  school  districts  now. 
conduct  graded  schools,  and  as  rural  schools  are  more  and  more 
consolidated  they  pass  from  the  list  of  ungraded  to  that  of  graded 
school^ 

A  further  interesting  effect  of  the  change  is  seen  in  the  fac£ 
that  the  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  secondary  grades  is  increasing 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  total  enrollment  in  the  lower  schools 
of  the  Province,  the  increase  being  from  less  than  3  per  cent  in  1906 
to  nearly  6  per  cent  in  1916.  Noteworthy  also  in  its  bearing  upon 
the  schools  is  the  evidence  of  greater  prosperity  in  the  rural  com- 
munities than  in  the  town  and  village  districts;  this  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  money  borrowed  by 
school  authorities  according  to  the  system  of  legal  debentures  was 
for  the  rural  school  districts.  The  distinctive  feature  of  the  finan- 
cial support  of  the  schools  of  Alberta  is  constituted  by  the  legally 
organized  school  debenture  branch,  under  a  manager  appointed  by 
the  Premier,  a  very  important  part  of  whose  work  is  to  supervise 
school-building  plans,  contracts,  and  initial  orders  for  equix>uient,  to 
prescribe  modern  requirements  of  lighting,  heating,  and  vcniilation, 
and  to  approve  all  financial  engagements  made  by  local  boards. 
To  it  is  largely  due  the  credit  of  having  made  Alberta,  the  newest  of 
the  western  Provinces,  widely  known  for  the  uniform  excellence 
of  its  school  buildings. 

THE  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  ACT. 

Most  important  of  the  administrative  acts  pertaining  to  the 
schools  was  the  passage  of  the  amended  and  much  strengthened 
School  Attendance  Act  in  1916,  which  took  the  place  of  the  old 
"  Truancy  "  act,  whose  name  and  some  of  whose  provisions  had  be- 
come distasteful.  Attendance  officers  under  this  act  in  the  cities 
and  larger  towns  are  responsible  for  its  enforcement.  In  the  rural 
and  village  districts  enforcement  is  by  means  of  a  school  attendance 
branch  and  the  school  inspectors,  who  are  ex  officio  provincial  at- 
tendance officers.  In  cases  of  unjustifiable  nonattendance  the  new 
law  provides  that  officials,  after  exhausting  tactful  measures  with  re- 
calcitrant parents  or  guardians,  issue  legal  warning  notices,  serving 
them  like  other  legal  papers  and  allowing  10  days  to  elapse  before 
the  application  of  the  law.  Teachers  also  are  required  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  act  especially  by  the  inclusion  of  information 
bearing  upon  nonattendance  in  their  monthly  attendance  reports. 

A  serious  difficulty  was  found,  however,  in  the  laxity  with  which 
local  authorities  excused  attendance  on  various  exceptions  outlined 
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in  the  act,  especially  that  stating  that  ^Hhe  parent,  guardian,  or 
other  person  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  penalty  imposed  by  this  act 
in  respect  to  the  child  if  the  child  has  attained  the  full  age  of  14 
years  and  is  regularly  employed  during  school  hours  in  some  useful 
occupation."  Under  this  head,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  farm  labor, 
a  great  many  boys  missed  the  schooling  which  they  should  have 
had.  Many  inspectors,  however,  considering  the  harvesting  and 
marketing  of  crops  important  as  war  measures,  did  not  bring  legal 
pressure  to  bear,  being  convinced  that  such  nonattendance  was 
a  matter  of  necessity  and  not  of  neglect. 

CONSOLIDATION   OF  SCHOOLS. 

Consolidation  of  rural  schools  has  proceeded  steadily  in  Alberta, 
contributing  also,  by  the  wisdom  of  a  number  of  inspectors,  to  the 
furthering  of  vocational  and  rural  secondary  education.  This  was 
initiated  by  a  very  progressive  prevocational  survey  made  by  the 
Department  of  Education  with  a  view  of  reaching  primarily  the 
country  youth  in  their  teens.  To  this  end  recommendations  were 
made  for  distinctively  rural  schools  in  which  a  high-school  course 
of  two  or  three  years,  and  closely  adapted  to  local  needs  and  condi- 
tions, should  have  the  most  prominent  place. 

THE  BILINGUAL  SITUATION. 

The  bilingual  situation  in  Alberta  has  been  discussed  in  connec- 
tion with  that  topic,  as  it  applies  to.  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  As 
regards  the  setting  of  this  problem  in  the  school  system  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  Province,  attention  should  again  be  called  to  the  fact 
that  Alberta  alone  has  a  special  supervisor  of  schools  for  foreigners. 
This  oflScer  has  been  of  the  utmost  advantage  and  usefulness  in  in- 
structing trustees,  both  lay  and  official,  in  their  duties  of  putting 
and  keeping  the  schools  of  foreigners  in  operation;  in  supervising 
the  affairs  of  the  districts;  in  harmonizing  internal  dissensions;  in 
securing  qualified  teachers;  in  building  teachers'  houses  in  many 
places,  and  in  general  lending  aid  to  the  boards  in  remote  localities, 
and  in  the  management  of  financial  affairs.  A  large  part  is  also 
played  by  this  official  in  spreading  among  the  alien  population  ele- 
mentary ideas  of  sanitation  and  correct  methods  of  living,  which 
connects  vitally  with  the  projected  system  of  medical  inspection 
throughout  the  Province,  which  is  likely  to  be  made  compulsory 
within  a  short  time. 

TEACHEBS'   CODE  OF   HONOR. 

An  interesting  proof  of  the  progressiveness  of  the  teaching  force 
of  Alberta  is  funiished  by  the  action  (1918)  of  the  Alberta  Teachers' 
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Alliance  in  promulgating  the  following  code  of  honor  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  body : 

It  shall  be  considered  an  unprofessional  act — 

1.  To  disregard  the  validity  of  a  formal  contract  with  the  school  board. 

2.  To  criticize  adversely,  except  in  an  ofQcial  capacity,  the  eflftciency  of  a 
fellow  member  of  the  alliance. 

3.  To  pass  along  rumors  derogatory  to  a  fellow  member  of  the  alliance, 
whether  such  rumors  be  based  on  fact  or  not 

4.  To  seek  professional  advancement  by  any  other  than  professional  means. 

5.  To  seek  employment  with  the  school  board  (a)  not  in  good  standing  with 
the  alliance,  (&)  already  having  a  member  of  the  aUiance  under  contract  for 
the  same  position. 

6.  To  make  known  to  nonmembers,  except  through  authorized  channels,  the 
proceedings  of  a  committee  or  general  meeting  of  the  alliance. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

Educational  interest  in  British  Columbia  has  centered  during  the 
past  two  years  in  the  extension  of  the  work  of  the  high  schools  iif 
such  a  way  that  the  varied  needs  of  different  communities  may  be 
served;  in  so  developing  the  work  of  the  rural  high  schools  as  to 
adjust  them  to  the  life  of  agricultural  communities,  and  especially  to 
attract  the  farm  boy  into  the  high  schools  and  there  train  him  defi- 
nitely b^  agricultural  science ;  in  providing  nonprofessional  training 
for  teachers  in  elementary  as  well  as  high  schools ;  in  spreading  the 
appreciation  of  the  need  of  physical  exercises  and  organized  play- 
ground sports;  in  eflFecting  important  changes  in  the  high-school 
examinations  whereby  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  exam- 
inations were  waived  and  pupils  were  promoted  to  high  schools  on 
the  recommendation  of  their  principal,  and  second-year  high-school 
pupils  were  promoted  on  that  of  their  teachers. 

On  the  strictly  administrative  side,  amendments  were  made  to  the 
public  schools  act  of  1916  for  the  transition  of  assisted  schools  to  the 
status  of  regularly  organized  school  districts,  for  defining  city  school 
districts  of  various  classes,  for  apportioning  per  capita  grants  of 
various  amounts  for  cities  of  the  various  classes  and  for  rural  school 
districts,  and  for  paying  bonuses  upon  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  the 
rural  districts.    Perhaps  most  noteworthy  is  the  provision  by  which — 

where  it  appears  that  In  any  school  district  there  are  20  or  more  persons 
of  tlie  age  of  14  years  and  upwards  desirous  of  obtaining  instruction  in  techni- 
cal education,  manual  training,  domestic  science,  commercial  training,  or  in 
the  ordinary  branches  of  an  English  education,  the  board  of  school  trustees 
may  establish,  under  regulations  issued  by  the  council  of  pubUc  iustruction, 
night  schools  for  their  benefit. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  JAMAICA. 

By  Charles  E.  Asbury, 
American  Oansul,  Port  Antonio,  Jamaica, 


ORGANIZATION. 


Jamaica  is  an  island  in  the  West  Indies,  and  a  British  colony,  with 
a  population  by  the  last  census  of  831,000,  of  whom  over  95  per  cent 
are  of  African  descent,  either  in  whole  or  in  part.  Fifty-three  per 
cent  of  the  population  can  read  and  write.  In  1916-17  the  average 
attendance  at  school  was  62,000,  or  1  of  12  population.  With  a 
total  expenditure  by  the  Government  of  $6,000,000,  only  $420,000,  or 
7  per  cent,  was  spent  for  public  education.  This  amounts  to  $0.75 
per  head  of  average  attendance  and  55  cents  per  capita  of  population. 

The  facilities  for  public  instruction  in  Jamaica  consist  of  public 
elementary  schools  in  the  towns  and  villages  throughout  the  island, 
with  a  few  private  secondary  schools  in  the  chief  centers.  There  are 
training  schools  for  teachers  which  give  advanced  elementary  in- 
struction, but  thei*e  is  no  college  in  the  colony. 

The  schools  are  administered  under  a  board  of  education  for  the 
colony,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  director  of  education.  The  direc- 
tor has  on  his  staff  11  inspectors,  who  are  usually  men  from  English 
universities.  The  Department  of  Education  allots  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  educational  purposes,  and  exercises  advisory  supervision 
over  all  the  schools  of  the  island.  The  governor  in  privy  council  re- 
tains final  authority  in  all  matters  of  educational  legislation. 

A  large  majority  of  the  public  elementary  schools  are  owned  and 
managed  by  the  various  Protestant  churches,  and  receive  financial 
aid  from  the  Government.  At  the  last  report  there  were  696  public 
elementary  schools,  of  whi(*h  the  churches  owned  566,  the  Govern- 
ment 111,  and  other  organizations  19.  The  Department  of  Education 
maintains  its  control  over  the  sc'hools  through  its  power  of  granting 
or  withholding  financial  support. 

Each  parish  has  its  school  board,  and  the  schools  in  certain  por- 
tions of  the  island  have  been  grouped  under  district  boards.  These 
boards,  however,  have  only  such  powers  and  duties  as  the  depart- 
ment may  delegate  to  them,  the  immediate  control  of  each  school  rest- 
ing in  the  hands  of  a  manager,  who  represents  the  owners.  The 
manager  is  advised  by  a  local  board,  but  he  has  authority  to  make 
final  decisions,  employ  teachers,  provide  equipment,  and  inspect  the 
schools,  and  in  most  ways,  he  actually  directs  the  policy  of  the  school. 
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GRANTS,  SUBSIDIES,  ETC. 

The  appropriations  for  education  are  distributed  among  the  schools 
by  the  department  through  an  elaborate  system  of  "  grants,''  paid  to 
the  school  managers  in  monthly  installments.  An  average  attend- 
ance of  30  or  more  is  necessary  to  secure  a  grant.  The  amount  of  the 
grant  is  determined  by  the  average  attendance  and  the  **  marks  ^  or 
rating  given  the  school  at  a  formal  annual  inspection.  A  perfect 
rating  consists  of  84  marks.  If  the  average  attendance  is  60  or 
more,  a  grant  is  made  of  $4.86  for  each  mark.  If  less  than  60,  $3.65 
is  granted  for  each  mark,  and  2  cents  in  addition  for  each  unit  of 
average  attendance.  If  the  average  is  over  50  but  under  70,  an  ad- 
ditional $1.45  is  paid  for  each  unit  of  attendance  above  50.  If  the 
average  is  over  70,  $2.90  is  paid  for  each  surplus  unit  of  attendance, 
in  addition  to  the  $1.45  for  the  units  from  50  to  70.  All  these  grants 
are  to  be  applied  to  the  salaries  of  the  teachers.  Additional  small 
grants  are  made  for  teaching  industrial  subjects. 

The  department  makes  limited  grants  to  assist  in  erecting  or  re- 
pg,iring  school  buildings  and  teachers'  cottages.  In  no  case  can  this 
grant  exceed  $486  for  a  school,  or  $243  for  a  cottage,  or  one-half  the 
total  cost  of  the  project.  The  average  annual  grant  for  buildings  is 
approximately  $2,500.  The  building  must  be  located  on  at  least 
one- fourth  acre,  and  must  be  occupied  as  a  public  school  or  teachers' 
dwelling  for  at  least  12  years  after  the  grant  is  made.  All  school 
sites  and  building  plans  must  have  the  department's  approval. 
Where  a  Government  school  is  located  in  a  building  owned  entirely 
by  private  persons,  a  nominal  yearly  rental  of  36  cents  is  granted 
for  each  unit  of  average  attendance.  There  are  also  small  grants 
for  supplies,  library*' books,  sewing  materials,  sanitation,  garden 
fences,  etc.  These  ^amount  to  only  a  few  cents  per  unit  of  average 
attendance. 

TEACHEBS. 

All  teachers  in  the  public  schools  axe  registered  by  the  department, 
and  are  classified  on  the  basis  of  training  and  rank  in  examination. 
,  They  must  be  18  years  of  age  or  over,  and  must  have  had  at  least 
one  year  in  a  teachers'  training  school  or  have  passed  the  third  year 
pupil-teacher's  examination.  Teachers  are  classified  as  "principal 
teachers"  if  they  are  judged  qualified  to  take  charge  of  a  school; 
'as  "assistant  teachers"  if  not  so  qualified.  The  advancement  of 
teachers  depends  upon  their  success  in  school  and  in  examination, 
and  the  'length  of  their  experience.  Certificates  are  issued  upon  a 
successful  examination  in  the  second  or  third  year's  course  at  a  train- 
ing school.  A  principal  teacher  who  has  taught  for  12  years,  with 
inspection  grade  of  "first  clarss"  for  at  least  six  years,  is  given  a 
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"  good  service  "  certificate  which  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
teacher's  salary.  A  few  teachers  are  registered  as  qualified  for 
kindergarten  work.  They  are  required  to  have  special  training,  and 
aspiring  teachers  are  afforded  an  opportunity  to  secure  this  training, 
partly  at  Government  expense. 

Each  school  may  employ,  in  addition  to  the  regular  teachers 
described  above,  one  or  more  pupil  teachers.  They  must  be  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  17,  and  are  required  to  pass  an  examination.  They 
must  execute  a  three  years'  contract,  and  are  paid  a  small  wage. 
Pupil  teachers  are  entitled  to  receive  three  hours'  extra  instruction 
per  week  fi'om  the  principal  teacher,  outside  of  school  hours.  Upon 
passing  an  examination  after  three  years'  service  as  a  pupil  teacher, 
the  candidate  is  entitled  to  registration  as  an  assistant  teacher,  and 
is  eligible  for  employment.  A  few  pupils  who  have  completed  the 
elementary  course  and  are  unable  to  continue  their  education  in  a 
private  secondary  school  are  allowed  to  attend  the  elementary  schools 
and  act  as  monitors,  with  the  privilege  of  attending  the  pupil- 
teachers'  classes. 

The  training  schools  for  teachers  continue  the  essentially  English 
idea  of  education — a  matter  of  private  initiative  and  Government 
subsidy.  Any  school  with  proper  equipment  which  follows  an  ap- 
proved course  of  study  may  seek  recognition  as  a  training  school  for 
teachers.  Some  of- the  requirements  are  the  pupil-teachers's  exami- 
nation for  entrance,  his  being  of  the  minimum  age  of  17  years,  and 
pursuing  a  three  years'  course,  and  the  maintenance  of  an  elementary 
practice  school,  which  in  turn  may  be  a  "  Government  grant "  school. 
To  each  recognized  training  school  the  Government  makes  a  grant 
of  $120  per  year  for  the  board  and  instruction  of  each  regularly 
admitted  student,  with  a  bonus  of  $50  for  each  one  that  passes  the 
annual  examination,  provided  that  the  total  grant  does  not  exceed 
four-fifths  of  the  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  school.  Religious 
interest  or  philanthropy  is  expected  to  supply  the  remainder. 

Before  students  are  admitted  to  the  training  schools,  they  must  make 
an  agreement,  supported  by  a  bond,  to  teach  for  six  years  in  the 
Jamaica  schools.  For  each  year  of  failure  to  fulfill  this  promise, 
the  student  becomes  liable  to  the  Government  for  the  sixth  part  of 
the  cost  of  his  training. 

The  training  school  scheme  has  not  been  found  a  great  success. 
The  Government  has  been  compelled  to  establish  two  training  schools 
of  its  own,  in  addition  to  the  subsidized  ones,  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
supply  of  teachers.  There  are  at  present  about  500  certified  teachers 
in  the  colony,  with  114  students  in  the  training  schools  run  by  the 
Government,  and  26  in  the  schools  under  subsidy. 

In  the  training  schools,  as  in  all  other  Jamaican  schools,  the  course 
of  study  is  determined  by  the  subjects  on  the  final  examination. 
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These  examinations  are  given  at  the  close  of  each  year's  work,  and 
include  the  following  subjects :  Reading  and  recitation,  writing,  Eng- 
lish, arithmetic,  algebra,  school  management,  scripture  and  morals, 
geography,  history,  science— general  and  agricultural,  physiology 
and  hygiene,  geometry,  vocal  music,  drawing,  and  manual  training 
for  men,  or  domestic  science  for  women.  A  grade  of  60  per  cent  is 
required  for  passing  in  the  first  six  subjects,  and  33  per  cent  in  the 
others.  In  addition  to  the  regular  training  course,  a  brief  agri- 
cultural, technical,  or  kindergarten  course  may  be  given  and  the 
attendance  of  teachers  permitted  or  required,  with  a  portion  of  their 
expenses  borne  by  the  Government. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  are  at  present  determined  by  the  system 
of  grants  and  marks  mentioned  above,  based  upon  the  rating  of 
their  school  at  the  annual  inspection.  A  radical  change  in  the 
system  was  made  recently,  to  go  into  effect  April  1,  1919.  Hereafter 
the  determining  factor  is  to  be  the  average  attendance  of  the 
school,  with  the  teacher's  rank  and  success  record  taken  into  consid- 
eration. The  present  minimum  of  $90  per  year  for  assistant  teachers 
will  be  retained,  but  salaries  will  average  about  $200  per  annum, 
with  a  maximum  of  $875  for  the  head  masters  of  the  larger  schools. 
All  extra  grants  and  bonuses  will  be  discontinued.  This  change 
has  been  suspended,  however,  owing  to  lack  of  funds  to  put  it  into 
operation. 

Teachers  are  employed  by  the  manager  of  the  school  under  writ- 
ten contract^  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  department.  The  con- 
tract may  be  terminated  at  any  time  by  either  party  after  three 
months'  notice,  and  every  vacancy  must  be  advertised. 

SUPERVISION    AND  ADMINISTRATION. 

All  superintending  is  in  the  hands  of  the  11  inspectors  attached 
to  the  Department  of  Education.  They  receive  salaries  of  from 
$730  to  $1,215  per  annum,  with  traveling  expenses.  Provision  has 
recently  been  made  for  raising  the  pay  of  inspectors  to  $972  and 
$1,458,  and  creating  two  new  positions  of  "  chief  inspector,"  with 
salaries  of  from  $1,458  to  $1,700.  The  intention  is  to  appoint  only 
graduates  of  English  universities  to  these  positions. 

Every  school  in  Jamaica  which  receives  Government  grants  and 
offers  an  elementary  course  of  instruction  is  a  public  elementary 
school.  All  pupils  may  attend  who  care  to  do  so,  provided  they  are 
eligible  under  the  law  and  accommodations  are  adequate.  No  tui- 
tion may  be  charged.  New  schools  are  established  upon  application 
to  the  board  of  education,  which  in  turn  submits  the  proposition 
to  every  minister  of  religion  within  a  radius  of  4  miles  from  the 
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proposed  location.  If  the  department  decides  that  the  school  is 
necessary,  and  that  all  requirements  have  been  met,  it  may  grant 
a  lump  sum  for  the  first  year  and  permit  the  school  to  be  opened. 

Schools  must  be  in  session  foui*  days  per  week,  mornings  and 
afternoons,  and  in  certain  towns  one-half  day  in  addition.  Each 
day^s  session  lasts  five  hours.  A  minimum  of  28  half-day  sessions 
per  month  and  288  per  annum  is  required.  Holiday  periods  must 
be  approved  by  the  department,  and  usually  differ  widely  in  the 
several  schools. 

The  board  of  education  has  authoritv  to  make  attendance  at 
school  compulsory,  but  so  far  the  law  has  been  made  effective  only 
in  three  towns  of  the  island.  The  president  of  the  Jamaica  Teachers' 
Union  states  that  there  are  from  eighty  to  ninety  thousand  children 
in  the  island  who  do  not  attend  school.  The  question  of  extending 
the  compulsory  attendance  law  over  the  entire  island  is  being  con- 
stantly agitated,  but  it  is  improbable  that  any  change  will  be  made 
under  tlie  present  economic  conditions.  Objection  is  also  made  to 
the  provision  of  law  which  compels  a  pupil  to  withdraw  from  school 
at  14.  Unless  he  has  completed  the  elementary  course  by  that  time, 
he  is  deprived  of  any  further  opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  teacher  is  required  to  keep  an  elaborate  set  of  records,  includ- 
ing admission  book,  register  of  attendance,  log  book^  stock  book  of 
materials,  account  book,  pupil-teachers'  rc:ord  book,  and  garden 
book.  The  log  book  is  very  interesting.  It  is  a  sort  of  diary  of  the 
school,  in  which  is  recorded  day  by  day  every  event  of  importance. 
It  also  contains  the  record  and  recommendations  of  the  annual 
inspections.  Before  a  teacher  may  administer  corporal  punishment, 
he  must  be  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  manager,  and  the  authority 
must  be  written  out  in  the  log  book. 

CURRICULUM    AND   COURSES. 

The  curriculum  of  the  public  elementary  school  is  based  entirely 
upon  the  subjects  for  examination  at  the  annual  inspection,  and  the 
entire  time  and  attendance  of  teacher  and  scholars  are  devoted  to 
preparation  for  that  event.  The  inspection  lasts  only  one  day,  and 
in  that  time  the  inspector  examines  all  the  pupils  on  the  whole  cur- 
riculum and  determines  the  rank  of  the  school  and  the  standing  of 
the  teacher.  The  highest  rank  attainable  is  "  84  marks,"  distributed 
as  follows:  Organization,  6;  discipline,  6:  reading  and  recitation,  15; 
writing  and  English  composition,  15;  arithmetic,  mental  and  writ- 
ten, 15;  elementary  science,  especially  agricultural,  8;  Scripture  and 
morals,  5;  drawing  and  manual  occupations,  6;  geography  with 
incidental  history,  4;  singing  and  drill,  4;  total,  84.  A  school  which 
attains  56  marks  or  more,  with  a  grade  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of 
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the  possible  marks  in  the  fundamental  subjects  and  one-third  in  the 
others,  is  ranked  as  of  the  first  class.  Others  rank  second  or  third 
class  according  to  their  marks. 

The  elementary  course  is  graded  into  seven  standards,  each  sup- 
posed to  represent  one  year's  work  of  a  normal  child.  The  lowest 
standard  is  called  the  "  junior/'  and  the  others  are  numbered  con- 
secutively from  I  to  VI.  The  work  of  the  sixth  standard  is  not  essen- 
tial for  entrance  to  a  secondary  school,  and  is  given  only  in  the  larger 
schools  corresponding  to  our  "graded"  schools.  In  the  smaller 
schools  the  standards  are  grouped  into  three  divisions,  lowxr,  middle, 
and  upper,  with  arrangements  for  covering  all  the  course  by  a  system 
of  two  courses  of  study  to  be  given  in  alternate  years. 

It  would  appear  from  the  list  of  studies  that  the  curriculum  is 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  average  American  school.  The  instruc- 
tion, however,  is  radically  different.  There  is  much  more  emphasis 
in  the  Jamaica  school  upon  the  purely  mechanical  exercises,  such  as 
reciting  memorized  poems,  writing  from  dictation,  drawing  and 
penmanship.  There  is  an  almost  total  absence  of  quiet  seat  work  and 
study.  The  first  impression  of  a  Jamaica  school  room  is  likely  to 
be  one  of  hopeless  confusion.  Each  of  the  three  divisions  may  be 
reciting  at  the  same  time,  to  the  teacher,  the  assistant,  and  a  pupil- 
teacher.  It  is  remarkable  what  good  results  are  obtained,  however, 
in  some  schools. 

Some  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  the  matter  of  religious 
instruction.  Since  the  various  churches  own  so  many  of  the  schools, 
they  have  insisted  upon  Bible  teaching  and  the  catechism  in  the  cur- 
riculunu  In  order  to  meet  the  situation,  the  study  of  Scripture  and 
morals  is  included,  but  teachers  are  enjoined  from  commenting  except 
in  the  way  of  pointing  out  an  obvious  and  universally  recognized 
lesson.  In  addition,  a  conscience  clause  has  been  enacted  by  which 
pupils  who  so  desire  are  excused  from  school  during  the  Scripture 
hour,  which  must  be  at  the  beginning  or  close  of  a  session. 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  TECnNICAL  TRAINING. 

Some  real  progress  has  been  made  in  industrial  instruction,  but 
the  work  is  greatly  handicapped  for  lack  of  funds  and  of  competent 
instructors.  A  Government  technical  school  was  established  in 
Kingston  in  1896.  Here  pupils  from  the  Kingston  elementary 
schools  receive  instruction  in  manual  training  and  household  indus- 
tries. The  school  also  conducts  continuation  evening  classes  for 
both  sexes.  The  work  is  purely  elementary,  and  its  limited  scope 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  head  master  is  also  the  manual  train- 
ing instructor  of  the  principal  teachers'  college  and  organization 
inspector  of  manual  training  for  the  whole  island,  having  direct 
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supervision  over  all  the  manual  training  work.  There  are  six  ad- 
ditional teachers  for  day  classes  and  six  for  the  continuation  school. 
Provision  is  made  for  regular  work  in  manual  training,  gardening, 
and  "housewifery"  in  other  schools  where  suitable  teachers  and 
equipment  can  be  obtained.  The  manual  training  course  is  for  the 
boys  cf  the  upper  division  and  consists  .  entirely  of  mechanical 
drawing  and  simple  woodwork.  Small  grants  are  made  by  the  Gk)v- 
ermnent  for  teachers  and  tools. 

There  are  about  400  school  gardens  in  the  island,  but  the  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  is  very  rudimentary.  The  department  requires 
a  plat  of  not  less  than  one-tenth  acre,  and  assists  in  the  construction 
of  a  fence  and  the  purchase  of  tools.  A  small  grant  is  also  made  to 
the  teacher  for  garden  instruction.  All  the  pupils  work  in  the 
garden,  the  boys  by  requirement  and  the  girls  by  permission.  The 
aim  seems  to  be  to  use  the  plat  chiefly  for  experimental  purposes  and 
for  demonstration,  rather  than  for  practical  crop  results. 

All  schools  are  required  to  teach  plain  sewing  to  the  girlfi,  and  a 
few  which  have  met  the  requirements  as  to  equipment  receive  Gov- 
ernment aid  for  the  teaching  of  cooking  and  laundering.  There 
are  a  very  few  schools  where  practical  domestic  science  is  taught, 
but  they  are  chiefly  private  secondary  institutions.  There  is  even 
in  Jamaica  a  touch  of  the  feeling  that  work  is  degrading  and  unbe- 
coming a  scholar,  and  industrial  work  has  been  hampered  accord- 
ingly 

Nothing  has  been  done  in  J  amaica  in  the  way  of  supervised  play- 
grounds. There  is  a  little  drill  work  occasionally,  but  the  children 
play  their  own  games  in  a  half-hearted  way.  The  effect  is  plainly 
seen  in  the  poor  physique  of  the  children,  and  the  absence  of  the 
wholesome  democratic  spirit  which  free,  healthy,  play  so  much  en- 


courages. 


SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 


Secondary  instruction  has  been  left  largely  to  private  initiative 
and  facilities  are  consequently  limited.  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion exercises  some  jurisdiction  over  the  private  secondary  schools, 
however,  and  is  gradually  extending  its  control.  Scholarships  are 
provided  from  public  funds  to  the  total  amount  of  $1,360  annually 
for  deserving  pupils  who  desire  to  continue  their  education  above 
the  elementary  course.  These  scholarships  pay  the  hollers  from  $50 
to  $120  annually  for  two  years.  They  are  distributed  by  competi- 
tive examination  to  applicants  who  must  be  under  12  years  of  age. 
Holders  are  expected  to  pass  the  Cambridge  secondary  examin- 
ations in  order  to  retain  their  places.  These  examinations  were 
introduced  in  the  colony  in  1882  by  the  Jamaica  Institute,  a  semi- 
public  institution.    In  1916  there  were  471  candidates  for  the  several 
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grades  of  the  examinations,  of  whom  60  per  cent  were  successful. 
The  scope  of  these  examinations  largely  determines  the  curriculum 
of  the  secondary  schools.  They  cover  Latin,  French,  algebra  and 
geometry,  English  history,  geography,  English  composition,  gram- 
mar and  literature,  and  Scripture.  The  scope  of  each  examination  is 
announced  in  advance,  and  the  year's  work  is  arranged  especially  to 
meet  the  examination  requirements. 

The  only  secondary  technical  instruction  offered  by  the  Govern- 
ment is  in  the  form  of  trade  scholarships  to  winners  of  a  competitive 
examination  who  agree  to  apprentice  themselves  to  a  master  work- 
man in  their  chosen  trade  for  a  period  of  years.  During  the  first  two 
years  of  the  apprenticeship,  the  students  are  given  instruction  in 
the  Kingston  Technical  School  at  the  expense  of  the  Government. 
A  grant  is  made  to  cover  the  cost  of  their  board  and  clothes  during 
the  apprenticeship,  and  to  provide  them  with  kits  of  tools  when 
they  complete  it.  The  maximum  number  of  students  provided  for 
at  any  one  time  is  25. 

Legislative  provision  has  been  made  for  grants  to  continuation 
schools  for  working  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17, 
but  so  far  Kingston  is  the  oftly  community  to  take  advantage  of  it, 
The  law  provides  for  a  course  of  26  weeks  of  3^  hours  per  week,  with 
instruction  in  English,  arithmetic.  Scripture,  and  home  economics, 
manual  training,  or  agriculture.  A  movement  is  on  foot  to  obtain 
more  substantial  Government  aid  for  these  schools  so  that  the  crying 
need  for  elementary  instruction  for  the  boys  and  girls  above  14  may 
be  met. 

There  is  a  healthful  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  system  among 
the  progressive  element,  which  promises  to  become  strong  enough 
ultimately  to  secure  good  schools,  adequately  equipped,  with  strong 
emphasis  on  industrial  and  vocational  education. 


RECENT   PROGRESS   OF   EDUCATION    IN   AUSTRALIA   AND   NEW 

ZEALAND. 

By  Theresa  Bach, 
Division  of  Foreign  Educational  ^iistema.  Bureau  0/  Education, 


GENERAL  FEATURES. 


The  Commonwealth  of  Australia  comprises  the  States  of  New 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  Western  Aus- 
tralia, and  Tasmania.  Each  State  has  developed  its  own  system  of 
education,  controlled  and  supported  by  the  State  authorities.  Pri- 
mary education  is  free  in  all  the  States  and  secondary  education  is 
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free  in  some.  Compulsory  school  attendance  in  most  of  the  States  is 
from  6  to  14 ;  in  New  South  Wales  the  compulsory  period  begins  at  7. 

Every  effort  is  made  by  the  State  authorities  to  reach  the  children 
in  the  sparsely  settled  centers.  For  this  purpose  the  State  establishes 
central  schools  in  such  localities  where  the  children  can  be  conven- 
iently conveyed  to  school  free  of  charge,  or  provisional  schools,  L  e., 
small  schools  in  which  the  attendance  does  not  exceed  8  or  10.  When 
the  number  of  school  children  does  not  warrant  the  establishment  of 
a  provisional  school,  half-time  schools  are  formed,  the  teacher  visit- 
ing these  schools  on  alternate  days.  In  some  places  the  teacher  goes 
from  house  to  house.  In  1908  New  South  Wales  inaugurated  a 
"  traveling  "  school,  the  teacher  being  provided  with  a  tent  for  him- 
self and  one  to  be  used  as  a  school.  Two  additional  schools  of  the 
same  kind  have  since  been  establislied.  Other  States  have  made 
similar  arrangements.  Often  the  State  grants  subsidies  to  a  teacher 
engaged  by  two  or  more  families;  the  teacher  must,  however,  be 
officially  recognized  by  the  Department  of  Education*  In  localities 
where  no  facilities  can  be  found  for  either  schoolroom  accommoda- 
tion or  board  and  lodging  for  a  teacher,  the  children  are  reached  by 
correspondence.  This  scheme  seems  t%  bring  best  results  in  homes 
where  the  parents  or  elder  sisters  or  brothei's  can  assist  the  young 
beginner.  It  has  been  successfully  introduced  in  New  South  Wales, 
A^ctoria,  and  Tasmania.  In  Victoria  the  system  was  developed  from 
the  Teachers'  College,  and  120  isolated  children  were  thus  taught  in 
June,  1917. 

Education  in  the  Commonwealth  is  on  the  whole  homogeneous. 
As  each  State  developed  independently,  minor  differences  arose  in 
the  course  of  years.  To  make  the  work  of  the  various  departm'ents 
more  uniform  and  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  the  school  systems 
in  the  different  States,  the  first  conference  of  Australian  directors 
of  education  was  held  in  Adelaide  in  July,  1916. 

According  to  the  ministerial  report  the  following  resolutions  were 
passed: 

1.    AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

(a)  That  nature-study  work  be  developed  with  a  view  to  increasing  its  use- 
fulness and  making  it  of  practical  benefit  to  the  children. 

(&)  That  agricultural  education  be  developed  and  carefully  organized. 

(c)  That  suitable  schools  be  established  in  rural  centers,  so  as  to  give,  In 
addition  to  higher  primary  work,  a  direct  practical  training  in  subjects 
specially  useful  to  rural  workers;  e.  g.,  for  boys — woodwork,  metal  work, 
blacksmithing,  simple  building  construction,  land  measurement,  and  agriculture ; 
for  girls — cookery,  laundry,  dairying,  and  smaller  farming  industries. 

(d)  That  for  the  largest  centers  of  population  agricultural  schools  be  estab- 
lished for  city  boys  who  have  completed  the  primary  course  and  who  desire  to 
f oUow  agricoltnral  pursuits ;  such  schools  to  act  afi  feeders  to  the  agricultural 
colleges. 
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(e)  That  it  is  desirable  that  some  method  be  adopted  to  coordinate  the  work 
of  the  various  State  authorities,  dealing  Avith  various  phases  of  agricultural 
education. 

2.    CONTINUATION   PERIOD   OF   EDUCATION. 

1.  That  as  far  as  practicable  provision  should  be  made  for  the  continuous 
education  of  boys  and  girls  beyond  the  primary  standard  of  instruction,  and 
that  this  education  should  include  both  a  specific  training  for  citizenship  and 
courses  of  instruction  preparatory  for  various  classes  of  future  occupations. 

2.  That  legislation  is  desirable  to  provide  for  such  continued  education,  both 
full  time  and  part  time,  in  daylight  hours;  and,  further,  to  provide  that  it  be 
obligatory  upon  all*boys  up  to  the  age  of  16  to  receive  such  continued  education, 
either  whole  time  or  part  time,  where  facilities  for  the  purpose  are  provided. 

3.  That  while  facilities  for  similar  continued  education  should  be  made 
available  for  girls,  their  attendance  for  the  present  should  rest  on  a  voluntary 
basla 

3.    INDUSTRIAL   EDUCATION. 

1.  That  instruction  In  craftsmanship  be  in  two  grades: 

(a)  Preparatory. — ^To  be  given  in  full-time  day  schools  in  continuation  of  the 
primary-school  course,  and  that  the  courses  of  such  schools  include  such  in- 
struction combined  with  hand  training  as  will  provide  a  preparation  for  more 
specialized  trade  training. 

(6)  Technical  schools  for  Instruction  of  persons  (i)  Actually  engaged  In  a 
skilled  trade,  in  order  to  supplement  by  school  instruction  the  training  gained 
in  the  practice  of  the  trade;  (11)  But  it  is  desirable  that  instruction  in  such 
schools  be  arranged  in  daylight  hours. 

2.  That  the  State  and  Commonwealth  Governments  be  Invited  to  give  a 
lead  to  other  employers  by  requiring  the  attendance  of  their  young  employees, 
during  working  hours,  at  suitable  technical  classes. 

4.   COMMERCIAIi  EDUCATION. 

1.  That  in  view  of  conditions  likely  to  prevail  after  the  war,  attention  be 
given  to  the  provision  of  commercial  education. 

2.  That  provision  be  made  in  the  courses  of  study  of  secondary  schools  of 
both  lower  and  higher  tyi)e  for  a  commercial  group  of  subjects  in  those  States 
in  which  this  provision  has  not  already  been  mada 

3.  That  for  those  who  have  left  school  and  have  entered  upon  commercial 
callings,  suitable  evening  courses  irf  the  State  educational  establishments  be 
Instituted,  and  arrangements  be  made  by  which  these  courses  shall  lead  up  to 
the  university  school  of  commerce. 

4.  That  arrangements  be  made  whereby  one  or  two  universities  should  pro- 
vide the  Instruction  on  some  reciprocal  plan  to  be  determined  upon  by  consul- 
tation among  all  universities  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Of  interest  are  the  resolutions  with  regard  to  arrangements  for 
education  in  adjoining  States  of  children  living  in  border  States. 
These  read : 

(o)  That  children  living  on  the  borders  of  a  State  be  given  every  facility 
for  attending  school  in  the  neighboring  State  if  there  Is  no  school  near  them 
in  their  own  State. 

(6)  That  the  department,  when  dealing  with  questions  of  establishment  of 
new  schools  on  the  borders  of  States,  take  into  consideration  the  total  number 
of  children  in  the  district  on  each  side  of  the  border* 
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(c)  That  there  Is  no  need  for  any  financial  adjustment  In  respect  to  this  ar- 
rangement, as  the  benefits  to  the  States  are  t&irlj  equally  dividel. 

id)  That  a  review  of  the  border  schools  be  made  as  soon  as  practicable,  with 
a  view  to  improving  existing  conditions. 

The  conference  also  passed  a  resolution  that  the  school  certificate 
of  one  State  be  recognized  by  another  State,  and  finally  that  "  there 
be  cooperation  between  the  States  in  the  matter  of  training  of 
specialist  teachers." 

WORKEBS'    TUTOEIAL   CLASSES. 

An  interesting  development  in  the  education  of  the  working  circles 
is  the  inauguration  of  the  Workers'  Tutorial  Classes,  an  organiza- 
tion somewhat  akin  to  the  extension  lectures.  The  scheme  was 
launched  in  1913  in  connection  with  the  formation  of  the  Workers' 
Educational  Association. 

The  Workers'  Tutorial  Classes  exist  at  present  in  all  the  States. 
Although  controlled  by  the  university,  they  receive  Government 
grants  (except  in  Western  Australia)  ranging  from  $1,500  in  Vic- 
toria to  $25,000  in  New  South  Wales.  Tlie  aim  of  these  classes  is 
to  bring  the  university  into  closer  relation  with  the  working  men. 
The  principal  subjects  offered  are  industrial  history,  economics,  po- 
litical science,  and  sociology.  The  entire  course  extends  over  three 
years.  The  students'  reading  is  supplemented  by  class  discussions, 
and  by  writing  an  essay  on  subjects  dealing  with  some  phase  of 
economics,  civics,  and  sociology. 

Tutorial  classes  have  been  formed  at  the  universities  as  well  as  in 
suburban  and  country  centers. 

GflRMAN    SCHOOLS    IN    AUSTRAUA. 

A  number  of  private  schools  were  conducted  by  German  teachers 
in  several  States  of  the  Commonwealth  prior  to  the  war.  In  South 
Australia  52  schools  were  under  the  control  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
and  the  language  of  instruction  was  exclusively  German.  The  edu- 
cation act  of  1915  provided  that  teaching  in  these  schools  should  be 
through  the  medium  of  English  for  at  least  four  hours  a  day.  The 
education  amendment  act  of  1916  modified  this  law  to  the  effect  that 
the  Government  should  take  over  all  the  Lutheran  schools  and  that 
no  language  but  English  should  be  spoken  in  the  schools.  The  use 
of  German  as  the  language  of  instruction  is  prohibited  in  all  the 
States  of  the  Commonwealth. 

TRAINING   OF    KETITSNED    SOLDIERS. 

The  Department  of  Repatriation  has  been  created  in  the  Common- 
wealth for  the  purpose  of  replacing  the  returned  soldiers  in  civil 
life.    An  oflScer  of  the  department  meets  the  transports  at  the  port 
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of  disembarkation  and  places  before  the  men  the  facilities  provided 
by  the  State.  '  It  has  been  proposed  to  provide  workshops  in  leather 
work,  basket-making,  raffia  work,  and  toy  making  for  the  convales- 
cent men  who  are  still  in  hospital.  The  proposed  workshops  are  to 
be  under  the  control  of  the  military  authorities. 

The  Department  of  Education  in  each  State  oflFcrs  free  tuition 
to  returned  men  in  all  the  technical  colleges ;  responsibility  of  find- 
ing employment  for  those  who  had  finished  their  training  rests  with 
the  Government. 

THE   TRAINING    OF   TEACHERS. 

The  training  of  teachers  received  considerable  attention  on  the 
part  of  educational  authorities.  With  the  institution  by  the  States 
of  a  wider  high-school  system  and  greater  facilities  for  the  study 
of  the  subjects  relating  to  education  at  the  universities  a  marked 
improvement  was  effected  in  the  training  of  teachers.  In  recent 
years  definite  progress  in  that  direction  was  made  in  the  States  of 
Victoria  and  Tasmania. 

In  Tasmania  the  new  scheme  of  teachers'  training,  put  into  opera- 
tion in  January,  1918,  lengthens  the  minimum  period  of  training 
from  15  weeks  to  6  months  and  adds  new  requirements  for  the  junior 
public  examination.  The  new  scheme  provides  four  distinct  courses 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  work  which  the  applicant  is  to  under- 
take. 

(a)  A  short  course  which  aims  to  prepare  teachers  for  provisional 
schools  and  the  less  important  positions  in  the  primary  schools.  It 
extends  over  six  months. 

(h)  Infant  course  designed  for  prospective  teachers  in  infant  and 
kindergarten  schools.    The  course  extends  over  one  year. 

(c)  Primary  course  designed  to  train  teachers  for  the  primary- 
schools.  The  students  must  have  completed  two  years  of  professional 
training  in  a  State  high  school  and  have  qualified  for  matriculation 
before  entering  the  training  college.  The  course  extends  over  one 
year. 

(d)  Secondary  course  designed  to  train  teachers  for  the  secondary 
schools.  It  is  open  to  promising  students  who  have  satisfactorily 
completed  the  primary  course.  The  length  of  study  is  one  to  two 
years,  in  addition  to  the  year  spent  in  the  primary  course. 

Before  appointment  the  prospective  teachers  enter  into  agreement 
with  the  school  authorities  to  serve  the  department  for  a  certain 
length  of  time,  which  varies  from  two  to  five  years,  according  to  the 
expense  and  length  of  the  course  they  have  pursued. 

A  similar  scheme  for  the  training  of  teachers  was  put  into  opera- 
tion somewhat  earlier  in  Victoria.  Instead  of  one  course,  leading  to 
the  trained  teachers'  certificate,  four  courses  have  been  provided, 
namely,  a  secondary,  a  primary,  an  infant,  and  a  short  course  for 
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teachers  of  small  rural  schools.  Under  a  correspondence  system  rural 
teachers  may  receive  further  instruction  by  corresjwnding  with  the 
Melbourne  High  School.  Similar  arrangements  are  also  made  at 
the  Teachers'  College  for  country  teachers  who  are  studying  for  an 
infant  teacher's  certificate. 

The  training  of  teachers  has  been  further  greatly  promoted  by  the 
courses  on  education  recently  introduced  in  some  of  the  Australian 
universities;  for  instance,  a  lectureship  on  education  has  been  in- 
augurated at  the  university  of  Tasmania.  At  the  university  of 
Western  Australia  education  may  be  offered  as  a  subject  for  a  degree 
in  arts;  arrangements  have  also  been  made  for  a  postgraduate  di- 
ploma of  education. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  spread  of  technical  education  continues  in  all  the  States  of  the 
Commonwealth.  In  recent  years  noteworthy  measures  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reorganizing  the  technical  schools  have  been  taken  in  New 
South  Wales,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania. 

In  New  South  "Wales  a  scheme  was  evolved  whereby  the  system  of 
the  workshop  was  coordinated  with  that  of  the  technical  school  and 
college.  Two  main  courses  of  instruction  have  been  established :  (a) 
Trade  courses  for  apprentices  and  (&)  higher  courses  for  students 
desiring  to  pursue  their  studies  in  the  various  tradas  and  professions. 
An  important  feature  in  the  new  scheme  is  the  regulation  regard- 
ing admission.  No  student  is  admitted  to  any  course  unless  evidence 
is  furnished  that  he  possesses  sufficient  preparatory  knowledge  to 
benefit  by  the  training.  An  exception  is  made  in  the  higher  diploma 
course  in  science,  which  is  open  to  students  iiTesi)ective  of  occupa- 
tion. The  trades  courses  are  divided  into  two  parts;  the  lower 
courses,  covering  a  period  of  three  years  in  the  trades  schools,  and 
the  higher,  extending  over  two  years  in  the  technical  colleges.  A 
trade  school  leaving  certificate  admits  the  student  without  further 
examination  to  a  technical  college  and  thence  to  the  university.  The 
primary  technical  school  is  thus  linked  with  the  highest  institution 
of  learning. 

In  1916  there  were  three  technical  colleges  in  the  main  industrial 
centers,  and  10  trades  schools  in  suburban  and  conntry  districts; 
classes  in  elementary  technical  instruction  were  held  in  various 
smaller  localities. 

The  measures  regarding  apprenticeship  inaugurated  in  New 
South  Wales  in  1914  were  introduced  a  few  years  later  in  South 
Australia,  The  technical  education  of  apprentices  act,  passed  by 
the  legislature  in  1917,  provides  for  the  appointment  of  an  appren- 
tices advisory  board,  with  the  view  of  changing  the  whole  system 
of  apprenticeship.     The  chief  provision  of  the  act  requires  that 
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each  indentured  apprentice,  during  the  first  three  years  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship, may  be  compelled  to  attend  suitable  technical  classea 
for  six  hours  per  week  for  40  weeks  per  year.  Four  of  these  hours 
shall  be  during  the  working  hours  and  two  in  the  evening. 

In  T(i»m(mia  a  commission  was  appointed  in  1916  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  technical  education,  and  bringing  the  existing  tech- 
nical schools  into  proper  relation  with  the  primary  and  secondary 
schools. 

As  a  result  of  the  commission's  recommendations  a  technical 
branch  in  charge  of  the  organizing  inspector  was  created  in  the 
Department  of  Education.  Technical  schools  were  reorganized  and 
classified  according  to  their  courses  as  junior  or  senior  technical 
schools. 

The  junior  technical  schools  aim  to  give  prevocational  training  in 
industrial,  commercial,  and  domestic  subjects.  The  course  extends 
over  either  two  or  three  years  and  is  free.  The  senior  technical 
schools  provide  vocational  training  in  industrial,  commercial,  art, 
and  home-making  subjects.  The  length  of  the  courses  varies  from 
two  to  five  years.  Plans  have  been  made  for  the  opening  of  four 
junior  technical  schools  in  the  immediate  future. 

Progress  in  technical  education  has  also  been  made  in  Victoria, 
where  seven  junior  technical  schools  were  opened  recently.  In 
Queensland  the  first  trade  preparatory  classes  were  inaugurated  in 
1917  and  progress  was  so  gratifying  that  the  scheme  will  undoubt- 
edly lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  comprehensive  system  of  appren- 
ticeship. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  technical  education  is  the  setting 
up  of  advisory  committees  consisting  of  representatives  nominated 
by  employers'  and  employees'  associations.  These  committees  are 
formed  for  each  subject  or  group  of  subjects  offered  in  the  technical 
schools.  The  duty  of  the  advisory  committees  is  to  visit  classes  and 
inspect  the  work  of  the  students.  They  may  also  advise  on  the 
scope  and  detail  of  the  syllabus. 

The  following  special  features  developed  in  recent  years  in  the 
various  States  are  of  interest: 

NEW    SOUTH  WALES. 

Public  instruction  {amendment)  act^  1916. — ^This  act  contains  im- 
portant provisions  regarding  compulsory  school  attendance,  the  cer- 
tification of  private  schools,  and  the  inspection  of  school  premises. 
Compulsory  school  attendance  is  provided  for  children  between  the 
ages  of  7  and  14,  the  lower  age  limit  being  raised  from  6  to  7. 
Exemption  is  granted  to  children  receiving  instruction  at  home  on 
at  least  85  days  in  each  half  year.    To  comply  with  the  new  regu- 
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lations  children  must  be  sent  to  schools  certified  by  the  department 
as  efficient.  Hitherto  the  department  exercised  no  supervision  over 
private  schools  except  those  that  applied  for  registration  under  the 
bursary  endowment  act.  This  act,  passed  by  the  Parliament  in  1912, 
provides  bursaries  for  students  in  public  or  private  secondary 
schools  and  in  the  University  of  Sydney.  Private  schools  desiring 
the  benefit  under  the  act  must  register  and  comply  with  the  de- 
partment regulations  with  regard  to  premises,  the  organization  and 
equipment  of  the  school,  the  method  and  range  of  instruction,  and 
efficiency  of  the  teaching  staff.  Fees  in  the  primary  schools  were 
abolished  in  1906,  in  high  schools  in  1911.  Since  1916  textbooks 
and  materials  have  been  provided  free.  In  recent  years  great  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  secondary  education.  The  number  of  high 
schools  has  increased  from  5  in  1910  to  22  (including  3  interme- 
diate) in  1916;  the  average  quarterly  enrollment  has  risen  from  894 
to  5,330,  and  the  cost  per  scholar  from  about  $35  to  $105. 

Higher  education  is  fostered  by  a  system  of  public  exhibitions 
which  include  the  cost  of  matriculation,  tuition,  and  degree  fees.  To 
cover  the  increased  cost  of  the  exhibitions  the  statutory  endowment 
fund  was  increased  by  £10,000  per  annum  under  the  provisions  of  the 
amending  act  of  1916.  By  the  same  act  £2,000  were  assigned  for  the 
establishment  of  a  chair  of  architecture  at  the  University  of  Sydney. 

The  Govenmient  aid  received  by  the  University  of  Sydney  during 
the  year  1916  amounted  to  £54,592.  The  teaching  staff  consisted  of  23 
professors,  7  assistant  professors,  and  122  lecturers  and  demon- 
strators. There  were  also  on  the  university  staff  8  honorary  lecturers 
and  demonstrators.  The  number  of  students  attending  lectures  dur- 
ing 1916  was  1,660,  including  500  women. 

VICTORIA. 

Education  of  women, — The  Council  of  Public  Education,  appointed 
to  advise  on  educational  matters,  submitted  in  its  report  for  1917-18 
the  following  data  on  education  of  women.  The  council  pointed  out 
that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  compulsory  education  ends  at  14,  and 
girls  are  not  permitted  to  work  in  a  factory  until  the  age  of  15,  much 
valuable  time  is  wasted.  The  council  proposes,  therefore,  to  extend 
compulsory  education  of  girls  until  the  age  of  15.  It  suggests  that 
during  the  impressionable  years  of  the  girPs  life  she  should  be  taught 
in  special  schools  by  women  teachers.  The  curriculum  in  these 
schools  should  embrace  cultural  as  well  as  practical  subjects.  The 
subjects  proposed  by  the  committee  include  English,  mathematics, 
geography,  history  and  civics,  hygiene,  and  music,  also  instruction  in 
simple  cookery,  needlework,  and  laundry  work.  Practical  work 
should  not  occupy  more  than  one-third  of  the  time  during  the  first 
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year,  but  should  be  extended  to  one-half  of  the  time  during  the  final 
year. 

As  regards  secondary  education  the  council  found  that  "  at  present 
the  course  of  work  followed  is  very  largely  determined  by  prescribed 
entrance  examinations  to  the  university."  This  should  be  changed. 
Instead  of  a  prescribed  course  of  study,  alternative  courses  should 
be  instituted  for  girls  who  do  not  contemplate  a  university  course. 
Courses  in  art  and  music  should  be  introduced  in  the  school  curric- 
ulum and  given  the  same  credit  as  those  in  literature  and  mathe- 
matics. 

The  general  practice  in  the  secondary  school — with  boys  as  well  as  girls — ^is 
to  look  upon  art  as  something  like  an  excrescence;  it  Is  dubbed  an  ** extra," 
and  is  not  considered  worthy  of  a  recognized  place  in  the  curriculum.  Tliis 
should  be  corrected. 

The  girl  who  leaves  the  primary  school,  and,  more  particularly,  the  older 
girl  who  leaves  the  secondary  school,  should  do  so  with,  at  least,  the  beginnings 
of  a  cultivated  taste.  Mere  literacy  studies,  however  important,  will  not  do 
this.  The  critical  artistic  faculty  need  cultivation  as  well,  and  as  much  as  any 
other.  Study  should  not  stop  short  at  the  ability  to  express  form  and  color, 
but  should,  by  the  application  of  form  and  color  to  decoration  and  design,  and 
Its  expression  in  dress,  architecture,  and  furniture,  cultivate  an  appreciation 
of  tasteful  and  appropriate  surroundings — matters  that  are  far  too  important 
to  be  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  dressmaker  or  the  furniture  ware- 
houseman. Liking  and  disliking  should  have  a  basis  in  knowledge  and  culture, 
and  not  in  ignorant  whim  and  caprice. 

Industrial  training  for  women  should  be  greatly  extended.  Junior 
teclinical  schools  for  girls  desiring  to  enter  the  industrial  field 
should  be  preparatory  to  the  courses  in  technical  schools  which  in 
Victoria  are  open  to  women.  Greater  facilities  should  also  be 
afforded  to  girls  who  wish  to  enter  upon  a  commercial  career. 

Finally,  the  council  lays  stress  on  the  moral  and  physical  education 
which  should  be  cultivated  in  girls'  schools  on  a  larger  scale. 

QUEENSLAND. 

Vocational  education  came  under  the  control  of  the  Government 
in  1908  and  has  since  been  steadily  growing.  Among  the  most 
recent  developments  are  the  opening  of  a  trade  school  for  apprentices 
and  the  extension  of  instruction  in  domestic  science  and  agricul- 
ture. In  1917  a  scheme  was  launched  to  provide  classes  in  domestic 
science  in  the  sparsely  populated  centers.  This  is  done  by  means 
of  itinerant  teachers.  The  traveling  instructors  are  provided  with 
portable  structures  which  are  used  when  erected  as  domestic  science 
classes.    The  course  is  outlined  for  the  period  of  six  months. 

A  report  on  agricultural  education  in  Queensland  was  issued  in 
1917  by  a  special  investigating  committee  appointed  by  the  under- 
secretary of  public  instruction.  The  committee  advocated  the  in- 
troduction of  agricultural  education  along  the  following  lines : 
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Agriculture  should  be  a  matter  for  the  State  rather  than  the  indi- 
vidual. In  primary  schools  gardening  and  tree  planting  on  a  small 
scale  should  be  encouraged,  also  nature  study  and  observation.  More 
rural  schools  with  an  elementary  program  on  agriculture  should  be 
opened  by  the  Government.  In  secondary  schools  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  study  of  agricultural  subjects.  These  schools  should 
lead  directly  to  agricultural  colleges,  which  in  turn  should  be 
affiliated  with  the  university.  A  department  of  agriculture  under 
the  faculty  of  science  was  also  recommended. 

The  first  rural  school  was  opened  in  Queensland  in  January,  1917. 
The  curriculum  is  practical.  It  is  designed  to  equip  the  boys  and 
girls  with  knowledge  suited  to  the  requirements  of  those  who  live 
on  the  land. 

Agricultural  instruction  has  also  been  introduced  by  the  depart- 
ment in  the  primary  schools,  where  milk  and  cream  testing  is  a  part 
of  the  curriculum. 

WESTERN    AUSTRALIA. 

In  Western  Australia  every  effort  is  made  to  reach  the  children  in 
the  sparsely  populated  areas.  Until  recently  a  full  time  Government 
school  was  established  in  any  locality  where  a  regular  attendance  of 
not  less  than  10  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  was  assured. 
If  the  attendance  fell  below,  the  school  was  closed.  The  parents 
were  then  urged  to  engage  a  private  instructor,  the  Department  of 
Education  sharing  the  expenses.  The  new  regulation,  issued  in  1910, 
increases  the  school  facilities  by  providing  that  the  average  attend- 
ance for  a  period  of  six  months  must  fall  below  eight  before  the 
school  can  be  closed.  The  report  of  the  Education  Department  for 
1917  shows  that  646  primary  schools  were  in  operation  during  that 
year.  Of  these,  35  new  schools  were  opened  in  1917,  11,  which 
had  previously  been  closed,  were  reopened,  and  7  were  closed  during 
the  year.  Of  the  646  schools,  341  had  an  average  attendance  be- 
low 20. 

The  practice  of  the  department  can  be  readily  understood  when  it 
is  borne  in  mind  that  the  population  of  the  State  consists  of  320,000 
inhabitants  scattered  over  an  area  of  about  1,000,000  square  miles. 
The  problem  of  the  small  country  schools  in  Western  Australia  is 
very  pressing. 

Endeavors  are  being  made  by  the  school  authorities  to  bring  the 
country  child  in  closer  touch  with  his  surrounding.  Courses  in  ele- 
mentary science  have  been  recently  introduced  in  these  schools,  and 
experiments  in  the  growing  of  vegetables,  culture  of  flowers,  and 
the  elementary  agriculture  carried  on  in  the  school  gardens.  The 
teachers  receive  much  assistance  by  way  of  departmental  publica- 
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tions  and  outlines  in  lessons  dealing  with  the  elements  of  agricul- 
tural science.  In  this  work  the  Department  of  Education  is  greatly 
assisted  by  the  agricultural  dei)artment  of  the  university  and  by 
the  commissioner  of  agriculture.  The  training  college  is  also  devot- 
ing special  attention  to  the  work  of  prospective  teachers  in  small 
country  districts. 

From  time  to  time  short  courses  for  teachers  extending  over  a 
fortnight  are  held  in  centers  where  the  neighboring  teachers  can 
easily  attend  these  lectures.  The  courses  are  conducted  by  school 
inspectors. 

District  high  schools  have  been  recently  established  in  several 
localities.  In  addition  to  the  general  subjects,  the  curriculum  pro- 
vides for  a  science  course  with  direct  bearing  upon  agriculture.  The 
high  schools  are  not  free,  but  a  system  of  scholarships  enables  prom- 
ising country  children  to  avail  themselves  of  a  secondary  education. 

SOUTH  AUSTRAIilA. 

School  com/ndttees. — ^A  new  departure  in  the  school  system  in  this 
State  is  the  inauguration  of  school  committees.  These  committees, 
represented  by  the  parents  of  the  pupils,  take  a  personal  interest  in 
the  school  of  their  district.  Extensive  improvements  have  been  thus 
introduced.  Although  the  school  committees  have  no  voice  in  school 
administration,  they  render  valuable  assistance  in  other  matters  per- 
taining to  school.  Classrooms  have  been  decorated  with  proper  pic- 
tures, libraries  stocked  with  suitable  books,  school  premises  kept  in 
proper  shape,  and  trees  planted  on  school  grounds;  not  infrequently 
parents  and  teachers  come  together  and  a  meeting  is  arranged  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  various  needs  of  their  schooL  Com- 
menting on  the  work  of  the  committees,  the  director  of  education 
says : 

The  substitutloii  of  scliool  committees  In  place  of  boards  of  advice  marks  a 
distinct  educational  advance.  A  committee,  having  only  its  own  school  to 
care  for,  acquires  a  sense  of  ownership,  with  corresponding  interest. 

In  many  places  money  has  been  raised  and  expended  on  improvements.  Quite 
a  number  of  schools  have  been  snppUed  with  pianos  in  this  way.  Altogether, 
thousands  of  pounds  have  been  saved  to  the  State  by  good  citizens  who  have 
determined  that  their  school,  at  any  rate,  shaU  not  be  in  need  of  the  help  that 
they  can  give. 

Valuable  as  this  is,  I  regard  as  of  even  greater  importance  the  development 
of  public  spirit  and  personal  interest — our  school,  no  longer  the  school. 

By  and  by,  perhaps,  we  shall  have  this  interest  so  extended  that  no  parent 
will  pass  the  school  without  looking  In  and  looking  on  for  a  few  minutes.  The 
parent  has  as  much  interest  in  the  school  as  has  the  scholar,  since  upon  it 
depends  much  of  the  future  of  the  child.  He  should  know  what  is  beings  taught, 
and  how. 
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NEW   ZEALAND. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  war  had  seemingly  little  effect  on  the  progress  of  education  in 
New  Zealand.  Although  650  primary-school  teachers  were  in  active 
service  at  the  beginning  of  1917,  and  there  were  hardly  any  physically 
fit  men  teachers  left  in  the  entire  school  system,  the  minister  of 
education  says  in  his  report  for  1916  that  "  not  only  have  the  various 
administrative,  educational,  and  social  agencies  of  the  department 
been  kept  up  to  the  regular  standard  of  efficiency,  but  a  substantial 
amount  of  progress  has  been  made,  which  even  in  normal  times 
would  justly  be  regarded  with  satisfaction." 

Among  the  notable  changes  the  report  mentions  the  following: 
The  raising  of  the  standard  of  requirements  for  the  certificate  of 
proficiency;  the  granting  of  free  places  in  technical  schools  for 
holders  of  certificates  of  competency  (the  latter  certificates  were 
issued  to  pupils  who  were  unable  to  obtain  the  higher  certificate  of 
proficiency,  but  who  showed  special  aptitude  in  manual  subjects) ; 
the  inauguration  of  a  grading  scheme  for  the  classification  of  teach- 
ers ;  the  extension  of  medical  inspection ;  and  a  more  liberal  allowance 
for  kindergarten  schools. 

According  to  the  latest  report  of  the  minister  of  education  the 
number  of  public  schools  in  1917  was  2,868,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  168,711,  as  against  2,355  in  1916,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  163,156. 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  Department  of  Education  for  the  year 
1917-18  was  £1,809,187,  an  increase  of  £119,480  over  the  expenditure 
for  the  previous  year.  Of  the  total  expenditure,  75  per  cent  was  on 
primary  education,  12  per  cent  on  secondary  education  (including 
technical  high  schools),  4  per  cent  on  university  education,  3  per 
cent  on  industrial  and  special  schools,  4  per  cent  on  technical  edu- 
cation, and  2  per  cent  on  teachers'  superannuation  and  miscellaneous 
charges. 

KETABDATION    OP   PUPILS. 

The  question  of  retardation  of  pupils  received  a  great  deal  of 
attention.  Statistics  show  that  the  average  percentage  of  retarda- 
tion in  standards  1  to  6,  inclusive,  is  19;  the  highest  percentage  is 
24  in  standard  3.  The  causes  of  this  retardation  are  delayed  school 
entrance,  mental  or  physical  defects  of  pupils,  and  transfer  of  pupils 
from  one  school  to  another.  For  the  purpose  of  reducing  this  wast- 
age of  time,  special  classes  for  the- care  of  backward  children  are  to 
be  established  in  all  large  schools.  It  is  hoped -that  a  number  of 
children  receiving  special  training  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  will 
make  greater  progress  and  ultimately  join  the  classes  with  normal 
classification. 
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Of  all  pupils  entering  standard  1,  only  69  per  cent  finish  the  pri- 
mary course^  and  41  per  cent  never  reach  standard  6.  To  enable  the 
latter  to  receive  some  kind  of  industrial  education  a  more  elastic 
scheme  of  admission  to  technical  schools  was  devised  and  put  into 
operation  at  the  end  of  the  year  1917.  According  to  the  new  regula- 
tions, pupils  over  14  years  of  age  who  have  left  the  public  schools 
not  more  than  six  months  previously  without  obtaining  a  graduation 
certificate  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  school  inspector,  enter 
a  free  technical  school.  The  pupils  thus  admitted  must  select  sub- 
jects hearing  upon  a  trade  or  industry,  including  agriculture  and 
domestic  science.  They  must  not  take  any  commercial  subjects.  Com- 
pulsory continued  education  is  at  present  provided  only  at  the  option 
of  the  local  authorities  in  some  17  small  areas,  but  steps  are  taken 
to  have  it  organized  in  the  Dominion  on  a  more  comprehensive 
national  basis.  At  the  third  general  meeting,  held  in  June,  1917,  by 
the  council  of  education,  an  advisory  body  on  the  matter  of  education, 
it  was  resolved  "that  it  should  be  compulsory  for  every  child  be- 
tween the  ages  of  14  and  17  years  living  within  3  miles  of  technical 
classes  to  attend  such  for  three  hours  a  week  and  30  weeks  a  year." 
In  compliance  with  this  regulation  of  1917,  three  more  centers  were 
opened  for  continued  education  of  the  youth. 

CHILD   WELFABE. 

The  health  of  school  children  is  carefully  guarded  by  a  system  of 
medical  inspection  and  physical  instruction  which  the  Department 
of  Education  is  vigorously  pursuing.  Medical  inspectors  do  not 
treat,  but  examine,  the  children.  In  case  defects  are  found,  the 
parents  are  notified  and  urged  to  attend  to  the  matter.  If  necessary, 
the  school  nurse  visits  the  homes  of  the  pupils  and  sees  that  satis- 
factory results  are  obtained.  Medical  inspectors  render  further 
assistance  by  delivering  lectures  to  parents  on  such  topics  as  diet, 
clothing,  and  the  treatment  of  simple  ailments.  Lectures  and 
demonstrations  by  medical  inspectors  are  also  regularly  given  to  the 
prospective  teachers  in  the  training  colleges  and  to  instructors  already 
in  the  service. 

The  work  of  physical  instruction  is  now  carried  on  in  practically 
all  the  schools.  Weak  and  defective  children  requiring  special  exer- 
cises are  treated  separately  in  so-called  corrective  classes.  Great 
progress  in  the  children's  health  has  also  been  made  in  recent  years 
by  providing  fresh-air  schools  for  normal  pupils. 

Nor  is  the  health  of  infants,  i.  e.,  children  below  6  years  of  age, 
neglected..  For  some  years  New  Zealand  has  registered  the  lowest 
percentage  of  infantile  mortality  for  the  entire  world.    This  result 
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k  due  to  the  splentlid  system  of  infant  life  protection  condiwted  by 
the  Department  of  Education  and  by  private  persons,  the  ^^Society 

for  the  Promotion  of  Health  of  Women  and  Children/'  founded  in 
1907  under  the  enoou  raiment  of  Grov.  and  Lady  Plunket  District 
agents  and  duly  qualified  nurses  under  the  department  visit  tha 
homes  where  children  under  6  years  of  age  are  taken  care  of  by  their 
foster  parents.  In  case  the  conditions  surrounding  the  child  in  the 
foster  home  are  found  unsatisfactory,  the  license  may  be  revoked  and 
the  child  may  be  directed  for  care  to  some  other  place.  More 
elaborate  is  the  educational  campaign  conducted  by  the  "Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Health  of  Women  and  Children"  and  carried  on 
by  the  so-called  "Plunket  nurses."  These. nurses  are  concentrated 
in  some  70  points  of  the  Dominion  and  visit  both  near-by  ce&ters 
and  more  remote  districts  in  order  to  lend  counsel  and  impart  in- 
struction in  all  that  pertains  to  Uie  hygiene  of  motherhood  and 
the  care  of  children.  The  services  of  the  nurses,  cwr,  better,  the 
specialists  in,  child  care,  are  at  the  call  of  any  member  of  the  com- 
munity, rich  or  poor.  Their  duties  are  not  properly  covered  by  the 
term  "nurses,"  as  their  fundamental  aim  is  of  an  educational  nature. 
Whenever  a  community  expects  the  arrival  'of  one  of  these  nurse^  the 
members  of  the  local  committee,  who  have  been  officially  notitied, 
make  necessary  arrangements  for  the  visitor  to  speak  at  various 
gatherings  of  mothers  and  to  hold  public  demonstrations  relative 
to  the  care  of  children  in  addition  to  informal  conferences  in  the 
local  school  and  the  instructional  visits  to  the  individual  homes.  An 
integral  part  of  her  duties  also  consists  of  correspondence  with 
mothers  who  live  in  districts  too  remote  to  allow  systematic  visitation. 
Thus  the  society  concerns  itself  less  with  reducing  the  infantile 
death  rate  than  with  jealously  safeguarding  the  health  of  children. 

NATIVE  SCHOOLS. 

The  Government  supports  a  number  of  schools  for  the  natives.  At 
the  end  of  1917  there  were  in  operation  118  native  village  schools  at- 
tended by  4,622  Maori  children.  A  large  percentage  of  the  Maori 
children  also  attend  general  public  schools.  A  number  of  secondary 
schools  for  Maori  children,  under  control  of  denominational  bodies, 
are  subsidized  by  the  Government,  which  provides  free  places  for 
the  native  children.  According  to  reports  of  the  minister  of  educa- 
tion the  progress  in  education  made  by  these  children  compares  fav- 
orably with  the  school  record  of  children  of  European  parents. 

SECONDARY    EDUCATION. 

With  regard  to  secondary  education,  it  is  to  be  noted  tlmt  of  9,517 
pupils  who  in  191G  left  the  primary  schools  after  having  passed 
standard  6,  5,489  children,  or  58  per  cent,  entered  a  secondary 
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institution*  Uufortunfttely,  few  finish  the  course.  The  average 
length  of  stay  is  two  years  and  nine  months  for  boys,  and  two  years 
and  eight  montlis  for  girls. 

The  types  of  school  that  provide  secondary  education  are:  Sec- 
ondary schools,  technical  high  schools,  district  high  schools,  private 
secondary  schools,  and  Maori  secondary  schools. 

There  are  no  definite  regulations  governing  the  curriculum  of 
secondary  schools.  These  schools  are  mainly  governed  by  the  sylla- 
.  buses  of  the  various  public  examinations  and  by  regulations  issued 
by  the  Government  with  regard  to  the  instruction  of  pupils  holding 
free  places.  According  to  new  regulations  issued  in  1917,  all  junior 
pupils  holding  free  places  in  secondary  schools  must ''  receive  instruc- 
tion  in  history  and  civics  preparatory  to  a  course  in  the  elementary 
principles  of  economics  to  be  taken  at  a  later  stage."  In  the  new 
regulations  provision  is  also  made  for  instruction  in  home  science, 
cookery,  laundry  work,  needlework,  and  home  nursing  for  girls,  and 
practical  agriculture  and  dairy  science  or  some  other  vocational 
subjects  for  boys. 

TECHNICAL  EDrCATIOT?. 

Technical  education  is  gaining  niore  ground  in  the  Dominion, 
judging  by  the  increased  attendance  of  students  at  the  technical 
schools.  Irrespective  of  enrollment  of  older  students,  the  total  num- 
ber receiving  instruction  at  all  the  schools  and  technical  classes  was 
20,747,  an  increase  of  1,056  over  the  previous  year.  Increased  demand 
is  made  for  classes  in  engineering  and  agricultural  subjects.  In  a 
number  of  centers  classes  for  farmers  were  conducted  on  subjects 
bearing  directly  on  agricultural  and  dairying  industries.  These  were 
well  attended.  There  was  also  an  increase  in  the  number  of  classes 
bearing  on  various  trades  and  occupations.  At  22  centers  167  dis- 
charged soldiers  received  free  tuition  in  technical  schools.  In  a 
number  of  cases  where  the  technical  school  lacked  the  necessary 
equipment  and  workshops  the  school  cooperated  with  the  local  firms 
which  provided  proper  facilities  for  discharged  soldiers. 

HIGHEB    Bn>UCATION, 

The  Xew  Zealand  Universitj'  is  an  examining  body,  with  four 
aflUiated  teaching  colleges:  Auckland  University  College,  Victoria 
University  College,  Canterbury  College,  and  the  Otago  University. 
The  New  Zealand  University  is  a  Federal  institution  with  limited 
powers.  It  can  not  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  colleges 
which  are  administered  by  the  various  councils.  Each  of  the  colleges 
specializes  in  certain  directions ;  Auckland  University  College  in  min- 
ing and  commerce,  Victoria  in  law  and  science,  Canterbury  College  in 
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engineering  and  science,  and  Otago  University  in  medicine  and 
dentistry. 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  at  the  four  colleges  in  1917 
was  1,902 — 1,007  men  and  895  women.  This  is  a  slight  increase  over 
the  preceding  year.  As  to  the  selection  of  courses,  the  majority, 
i.  e.,  44  per  cent,  took  the  arts  course,  15  per  cent  studied  medicine, 
11  per  cent  engineering,  10  per  cent  law,  and  the  rest  took  various 
other  courses. 

The  total  staff  of  the  four  colleges  consisted  in  1917  of  49  pro- 
fessors, 50  lecturers,  and  82  assistants,  demonstrators,  etc. 

With  regard  to  new  developments  worth  noting  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  school  of  architecture  at  the  Auckland  University  and  a 
course  of  instruction  in  anthropology  at  the  University  of  Otago. 
In  general  the  significance  of  ethnological  studies  is  being  more  and 
more  recognized  by  representative  scientists,  who  urge  that  the  New 
Zealand  University  should  encourage  this  branch  of  learning  by 
recognizing  it  in  her  examinations  and  by  providing  properly  quali- 
fied teachers. 

The  New  Zealand  Journal  of  Science  and  Technology,  1918,  vol.  1, 
No.  5,  says  editorially : 

Neglect  of  ethnological  studies  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  for  both  Individual 
and  national  reasons — individuaUy  because  a  knowledge  of  the  main  results 
of  ethnological  and  anthropological  research  is  a  necessity  for  the  understand- 
ing of  civilized  as  weU  as  of  uncivilized  man.  The  decay  of  custom  Is  a  long 
process,  requiring  many  centuries.  Thus  the  habits  of  thought  of  Yorkshire 
vlUages  are  still  influenced  by  Scandinavian  mythology.  There  is  no  section  of 
the  community  more  in  need  of  such  knowledge  than  ministers  of  reUgion,  but, 
unfortunately,  it  does  not  yet  form  an  essential  part  of  their  training. 

Nationally  such  studies  are  of  far-reaching  importance,  because  of  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  New  Zealand.  We  have  in  our  midst  a  race  backward  in 
civilization — the  Maori — and  still  bound  by  ancient  custom  of  thought  In  spite 
of  a  veneer  of  alien  culture.  The  proper  treatment  of  the  many  problems  thus 
Involved  is  impossible  without  a  knowledge  of  ethnology,  and  of  the  Maori 
people  themselves,  on  the  part  of  the  legislators  and  electors.  The  probable 
absorption  of  the  Maoris  in  the  people  of  the  North  Island  will  produce  a  type 
differing  from  that  in  the  South  Island,  and  it  is  desirable  that  this  problem 
should  be  properly  envisaged  by  our  thinkers. 

Any  future  expansion  of  New  Zealand  in  the  Pacific  islands  will  bring  further 
problems,  for  all  of  which  ethnological  knowledge  will  be  necessary.  Those 
who  are  directly  concerned  in  the  administration  of  these  islands  should  above 
all  receive  such  a  training.  New  Zealand  must  play  a  part  of  some  kind  during 
the  next  five  hundred  years  in  the  solution  of  the  color  problem — the  relations 
between  black,  yellow,  and  white  peoples.  If  it  is  to  be  a  worthy  part,  there 
must  be  an  increase  of  ethnological  studies.  This  does  not  mean  that  a  new 
subject  should  be  introduced  Into  the  syllabus  of  the  primary  and  secondary 
schools,  for  it  would  even  now  be  possible  for  a  teacher  with  the  necessary 
knowledge  to  introduce  very  interesting  and  educative  lessons  on  ethnology 
into  the  geography  course.  But  a  prior  necessity  is  the  training  of  teachers  to 
a  higher  standard,  and  a  beginning  should  therefore  be  made  in  the  university. 
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•  Extensive  revision  has  also  been  made  of  the  courses  of  study  at  the 
Otago  University  School  of  Mines.  The  period  of  studies  in  min- 
ing, metallurgy,  and  geology  has  been  lengthened  from  three  to  four 
years,  of  which  the  first  three  years  of  study  are  common  to  all  three 
divisions  and  specialization  occurs  in  the  fourth.  By  this  means  a 
greater  amount  of  general  and  especially  geological  training  is  given 
to  students  of  all  divisions,  while  additional  advanced  courses  have 
been  introduced  in  mining,  metaUurgy,  and  workshop  practice. 

In  addition  to  the  class  work,  all  students  must  spend  12  months 
in  practical  work,  the  length  of  the  vacation  being  arranged  so  as 
to  permit  the  student  to  complete  this  work  by  the  time  the  class 
work  is  finished.  All  students  must  spend  at  least  four  months  in 
underground  mining  work,  '^hile  an  additional  eight  months  must  bo 
spent  in  mining,  metallurgical  work,  or  in  geological  surveying,  and 
a  thesis  prepared  descriptive  of  some  mining  operations^  a  metallur- 
gical process,  or  the  geology  of  an  approved  area  according  to  the 
division  in  which  the  student  specializes. 

SCIENTIFIC  BBSEABCH. 

The  importance  of  scientific  research  for  the  advancement  of  in- 
dustrial efficiency  has  been  realized  in  New  Zealand,  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  British  Empire,  in  the  early  days  of  the  war.  An  attempt  to 
coordinate  science  and  industry  was  made  as  early  as  1915,  when 
several  scientific  and  other  bodies  in  New  Zealand  had  been  consid- 
ering in  what  manner  scientific  and  industrial  research  might  be  or- 
ganized in  the  Dominion.  The  matter  received,  however,  no  official 
consideration  until  some  time  later,  when  at  the  request  of  the  acting 
prime  minister,  the  national  efficiency  board,  in  coordination  with  sev- 
eral other  scientific  bodies,  evolved  a  scheme  which  was  forwarded 
to  the  Government  in  January,  1918. 

Some  of  the-provisions  of  the  proposed  scheme  are: 

1.  There  should  be  established  a  board  of  science  and  industry, 
with  responsible  functions  and  substantial  authority  to  encourage 
and  coordinate  scientific  and  industrial  research  in  the  Dominion. 

2.  There  should  be  a  minister  of  science  and  industry,  who  should 
be  the  chairman  of  the  board. 

3.  An  adequate  sum,  not  less  than  £100,000,  should  be  voted  by 
Parliament  to  cover  the  expenditures  for  five  yeai-s. 

The  board  is  also  to  have  power  to  establish,  award,  and  supervise 
fellowships  ani  to  see  that  the  fellowship,  tenable  for  two  years, 
should  be  of  sufficient  value  to  prevent  the  holders  from  being  at- 
tracted to  other  positions. 

It  was  also  suggested  that  the  board  of  science  and  industry  might 
(a)  advise  primary  producers  upon  all  questions  of  the  application  of 
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scie&cd  to  tlieir  iRdustFies;  (b)  advise  persotBs,  fidfrnu^  or  toiJifwaies 
engaged  in  indistrial  pui*suits  as  to  inipi^ovements  iii  tlie  arts  and 
.processes  employed,  and  as  to  the  utilization  of  waste  products;  (e) 
make  recommendations  as  to  the  adoption  in  an  industry  of  the 
results  of  investigations  conducted  under  its  direction;  (d)  under- 
take the  investigation  of  industrial  problems  which,  if  unsolved, 
would  obstruct  the  development  of  the  industries  concerned;  (e) 
advise  the  GoTernment  in  regard  to  the  help  that  should  be  given  to 
any  new  industry  that  is  likely  to  be  ultimately  of  value  ta  the 
country,  though  at  first  it  may  not  be  workable  except  at  a  loss ;  (/) 
advise  the  Government  as  to  which  omtribution,  if  any,  should  be 
made  toward  the  cost  of  any  research  by  the  firms  or  companies  bene- 
fited thereby;  (f^)  on  the  request  of  the^University  of  New  Zealand, 
consult  with  that  body  in  matters  relating  to  the  national  researdi 
scholarships  in  its  award;  (k)  consult  with  the  General  Council  of 
Education,  the  University  of  New  Zealand,  the  university  colleges, 
and  other  educational  bodies  as  to  the  line  along  which  there  could  be 
brought  about  an  improvement  in  scientific  education,  and  cooperate 
with  them  and  all  others  concerned  in  taking  such  steps  as  may  lead 
to  the  better  appreciation  of  the  aims  and  advantages  of  science  on 
the  part  of  producers  and  the  general  body  of  citizens. 
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IHvisUm  ©/  Foreign  Educational  Sifatems,  Bureau  of  Education. 


9  GENERAL  DEVELOPICENT* 

The  Union,  constituted  by  an  act  of  Parliament  in  1909,  comprises 
the  former  self-governing  colonies,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Natal, 
the  Transvaal,  and  the  Orange  River  Colony,  known  at  present  as 
the  Orange  Free  State.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  tlie  gov- 
ernor general,  appointed  by  the  British  sovereign,  and  a  cabinet  of 
ministers,  the  meml)ers  of  which  are  chosen  by  the  governor.  Each 
Province  is  administered  by  a  provincial  council,  with  power  to  deal 
with  elementary  and  secondary  education.  Higher  education,  in 
accordance  with  the  act,  is  placed  under  the  control  of  the  minister 
of  education  for  the  Union. 

The  system  of  education  maintained  in  the  four  Provinces  is  con- 
cerned primarily  with  the  children  of  white  parents.  The  education 
of  the  natives,  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  population,  remains -in 
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•die  hands  of  tlie  ndssionaries^  who  ma  in  tain  their  owsi  mission 
fidiools.  The  Government  exercises  some  control  over  these  schools 
juid  gives  its  financial  support  in  tlie  fonu  of  grants-in-aid.  In 
all  the  Provinces  education  was  made  compulsory  for  the  children 
of  European  extraction.  No  such  provision  exists  for  the  children 
of  other  races.  In  some  of  the  Provinces  the  tendency  to  increase 
educational  facilities  and  to  raise  the  compulsory  age  of  the  pupils 
has,  in  recent  years,  received  official  sanction  by  direct  legislative 
measures. 

So,  for  instance,  at  the  Cape  cf  Good  Hope  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant features  of  the  year  1917  was  the  amendment  relating  to 
compulsory  school  attendance  of  European  children.  An  ordinance 
passed  by  the  provincial  council  in  1917  makes  the  leaving  age  15 
instead  of  14  and  the  leaving  standard  V  instead  of  IV.  The  prin- 
ciple underlying  compulsory  education  in  that  Province  dates  from 
the  year  1905,  when  a  school  board  act  was  passed  making  attend- 
ance compulsory  for  every  child  over  7  years  of  age  and  living 
within  3  miles  of  a  State-aided  school.  Exemption  from  school 
was  granted  with  the  attainment  of  the  age  of  14  or  the  passing  of 
Standard  IV  of  the  elementary  school  course.  A  further  step  in 
that  direction  was  made  in  1913  when  it  was  generally  felt  that  the 
time  was  ripe  for  an  extension  of  the  principle  of  compulsion.  Ac- 
cordingly, ordinance  16  of  1913  made  it  possible  for  the  distance 
limit,  the  exemption  age,  and  the  exemption  standard  to  be  raised 
in  selected  areas.  Finallv,  bv  ordinance  7  of  1917,  the  minimum  ex- 
emption  age  for  the  whole  Province  was  raided  to  15  and  the  mini- 
mum school  year  to  Standard  V.  Tlie  school  authorities  in  the  Cape 
Province  are  not  satisfied,  however,  with  the  results  attained,  and 
point  to  the  need  of  further  compulsory  extension  for  white  children. 
Draft  ordinance  of  1919  contains  the  following  paragraph : 

From  and  after  the  commencement  of  this  ordinance  re^lar  school  attend- 
ance shall  be  compulsory  in  the  Cape  Province  for  all  children  of  European 
parentage  or  extraction  who  have  completed  their  sixth  but  not  their  sixteenth 
year. 

Tlie  important  matter  of  free  tuition  is  mandatory  at  the  Cape 
only  up  to  the  compulsory  limits.  Consequently  with  the  extension 
of  the  compulsory  school  age  an  attempt  was  made  to  extend  the 
privilege  of  free  tuition  "  up  to  and  including  the  sixth  standard 
of  the  primary-school  course."  A  move  in  that  direction  can  be  seen  ' 
in  ordinance  No.  15  of  1917  that  empowers  the  department  under 
certain  conditions  to  pay  the  school  fees  of  children  whose  parents 
are  on  active  military  service.  This  regulation  applies  not  only  to 
pupils  attending  schools  under  school  boards  but  is  applicable  to 
any  school  not  conducted  for  private  profit. 
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.  Legislative  measures  for  a  larger  school  life  have  not  been  lim- 
ited to  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope.  In  the  Province  of  the  Transvaal 
a  provision  in  ordinance  No.  16  of  1916,  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Education,  authorizes  the  local  school  boards  to  raise  the  age 
and  the  standard  of  compulsion,  if  it  is  found  desirable.  This 
means  that  children  over  15  years  of  age  or  those  having  reached 
the  fifth  standard  may  be  compelled  to  continue  their  education  at 
the  option  of  the  school  boards.  Furthermore,  attendance  in  con- 
tinuation classes  can  be  made  compulsory  for  children  who  are 
exempt  from  attendance  at  primary  schools. 

With  regard  to  compulsory  attendance  in  the  Transvaal,  vari- 
ous recommendations  are  proposed.  Some  school  boards  advocate 
that  compulsory  education  should  end  with  the  attainment  of  the 
seventeenth  year  of  age  or  the  passing  of  the  fifth  standard ;  others 
recommend  the  sixteenth  year  as  the  age  limit  or  the  sixth  standard 
as  an  alternative.  As  to  compulsory  continuation  classes,  there  is 
a  tendency  to  have  the  pupils  attend  school  during  the  working 
hours  for  at  least  10  hours  a  week. 

Another  regulation  bearing  upon  increased  school  facilities  for 
the  children  in  that  Province  provides  that  a  public  school  may  be 
established  in  any  country  district  where  the  attendance  of  not  less 
than  20  pupils  can  be  assured.  The  former  regulation  required  a 
minimum  attendance  of  25.  Although  the  present  tendency  of  the 
department  is  directed  toward  centralization — ^that  is,  toward  larger 
schools  with  a  larger  school  attendance — the  lowering  of  the  re- 
quirements with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  other  schools  was 
necessitated  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  children  who  could  not 
otherwise  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  larger  institutions. 

A  scheme  inaugurated  by  the  Department  of  Education  in  the 
Transvaal  further  provides  Government  grants  for  private  schools 
recognized  by  the  authorities  as  efficient.  These  grants  will  un- 
doubtedly raise  the  standard  of  the  private  institutions  and  bring 
them  in  line  with  the  schools  controlled  and  administered  by  the 
various  school  boards  of  the  Province. 

At  the  end  of  September,  1917,  the  total  number  of  white  ptipils 
enrolled  was  116,491 ;  of  native  and  colored  children,  138,397.  The 
total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  Government-aided  schools  was 
254,888,  the  average  attendance  being  86.4  per  cent.  The  total  num- 
ber of  teachers  was  10,215,  of  whom  6,739  were  holders  of  profes- 
sional certificates. 

The  Government's  expenditure  on  education  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  March  31,  1917,  was  $4,751,000,  thus  apportioned:  Head  of- 
fice (administration),  $51,000;  inspection,  including  transportation, 
$189,000;  training  of  teachers,  $429,000;  schools  under  school  boards 
(grants  in  aid),    $2,979,000;    schools    not    under    school    boards. 


BDTJCATIOK  IN  THE  UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA* 


LANGUAGE  PROBI«BMS. 

The  language  question  presents  considerable  difficulties  in  South 
Africa.  At  present  English  and  Dutch  are  recognized  as  the  official 
languages  in  the  Union,  a  fact  which  affects  the  schools  to  a  consider- 
able degree.  In  the  Cape  Peninsula  instruction  in  the  mother  tongiie 
is  provided  up  to  and  including  Standard  IV,  when  the  second 
language  is  gradually  introduced.  The  languages  hitherto  taught 
in  public  schools  were  either  Dutch  or  English,  but  as  the  convcTsa- 
tional  medium  of  large  circles  of  the  population  is  Afrikaans^  or 
Africander  Dutch,  the  school  authorities  sanctioned  the  introduction 
of  this  tongue  as  a  regular  school  subject  in  the  non-English  classes. 
The  more  literary  Dutch  has  thus. been  superseded  by  Afrikaans,  es- 
pecially in  the  lower  grades  of  the  elementary  course.  An  ordinance 
promulgated  on  May  17, 1918,  and  known  as  Education  (Afrikaans) 
Ordinance  No.  14,  1918,  reads: 

Where  In  any  pubUc  school  to  which  the  provisions  of  the  Education  (Lan- 
guage) Ordnance  No.  11  of  1912  apply,  the  Dutch  language  is  lawfully  used 
either  as  a  prevailing  medium  or  as  one  of  the  media  of  instruction,  it  shall 
be  competent  for  the  Department  of  PubUc  Education,  on  the  resolution  of 
the  responsible  school  committee,  or  school  board  where  there  is  no  committee, 
to  authorize  the  use  of  Afrikaans  instead  of  Dutch  (Neder lands)  as  such 
medium  of  instruction  in  all  or  in  any  classes  of  that  school  up  to  and  include 
ing  the  fourth  standard. 

Thus  by  adopting  Afrikaans  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  has  set  itself 
to  solve  the  problem  of  not  two  but  practically  three  languages. 
The  ordinance  also  permits  pupil  teachers  to  answer  examination 
papers  in  Afrikaans,  as  well  as  in  Dutch  or  English. 

In  the  Transvaal  the  use  of  Afrikaans  as  a  medium  of  instruction 
was  sanctioned  by  the  school  authorities  sometime  ago.  Of  more 
recent  date  is  the  introduction  of  Afrikaans  as  a  school  subject.  This 
radical  change  has  been  universally  welcomed  by  teachers  and  pupils 
in  schools  where  hitherto  Dutch  was  the  medium  of  instruction.  In 
many  instances,  however,  the  introduction  of  Afrikaans  had  to  be 
postponed  for  lack  of  the  necessary  textbooks. 

One  of  the  school  inspectors  in  the  Transvaal,  referring  to  the  new 
ordinance  (Transvaal  Educ.  Dept.  Rep.,  1917),  states: 

Great  things  are  expected  of  Afrikaans,  and  teachers  are  everywhere 
enthusiastically  studying  the  subject  in  order  to  "see  it  through.**  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Africander  child  he  will  find  himself  in  a  position 
of  real  equality  with  the  other  European  children.  In  the  past  the  study  of 
language  (which  after  all  is  little  more  than  a  medium  of  thought)  was  tak-^ 
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ing  up  practically  all  his  time,  while  x^hilcLren  of  other  countries  were.aba^rblBflr 
new  ideas  almost  from  the  day  they  entered  school. 

In  Natal,  which  is  colonized  almost  throughout  by  British,  the  bi- 
lingual ordinance  came  first  into  operation  in  the  year  1916,  although 
a  practical  bi-lingualism  has  long  obtained  there  with  the  approval 
of  the  department.  The  new  ordinance  reserves  to  the  X)arents  the 
right  to  decide  as  to  the  medium  in  which  their  children  shall  be  in- 
structed. In  the  Orange  Free  State,  except  where  the  parents  object, 
both  English  and  Dutch  are  taught  to  all  children,  and  where  pos- 
sible, are  used  as  equal  media  of  instruction. 

The  provisions  of  the  language  ordinances  in  the  various  provinces 
are  usually  met  by  setting  up  parallel  classes  in  the  lower  standards 
and  then  teaching  each  language  in  its  own  medium;  general  sub- 
jects, such  as  history  and  geography  are  taught  in  the  higher  grades 
in  a  mixed  medium,  unless  the  school  is  large  enough  to  allow  of  a 
similar  arrangement  as  prevails  in  the  lower  standards. 

SECONDARY  EOrCATION. 

Provision  for  secondary  education  is  made  by  public  high  schools 
or  by  advanced  classes  connected  with  the  elementary  schools.  Pres- 
ent efforts  are  directed  to  the  promotion  of  these  cla&ses  to  high- 
school  grades  wherever  the  scheme  appears  to  be  feasible.  In  the 
Province  of  the  Transvaal  10  high  schools  have  thus  been  created 
in  addition  to  the  10  already  in  existence.  The  question  of  transition 
from  primary  to  secondary  schools  has  not  been  entirely  settled  in 
that  Province.  The  Transvaal  Teachers'  Association  is  of  opinion 
that  separate  high  schools  should  be  built  only  for  pupils  who  intend 
to  matriculate. 

For  the  rest  of  the  pupils  the  association  urges  the  maintenance 
of  advanced  classes  in  the  primary  schools.  The  reason  given  by 
this  body  of  teachers  is  that  transfer  to  a  secondary  institution  will 
cause  many  pupils  to  drop  out.  The  stand  taken  by  the  higher  school 
authorities,  on  the  contrary,  favors  tlie  separation  of  primary  and 
secondary  schools.  Discussing  the  advantages  accruing  from  the 
latter  arrangement,  the  director  of  education  for  the  Transvaal,  in 
his  report  for  1917,  says : 

It  (the  transfer)  is  an  event  which  stirs  and  satisfies  the  impulses  and  am- 
bitions characteristic  of  the  awakening  of  adolescence.  The  si^rlt  of  adoles- 
cence Is  the  spirit  of  adventure;  it  Is  a  time  when  hunger  for  intellectual 
achievement,  for  the  life  and  associations  of  youth,  for  freedom  from  the  tram- 
mels of  childhood,  is  imperative.  Migration  to  a  higher  institution  is  just  what 
satisfies  it.  Transfer  Is  thus,  in  the  first  place,  justified  by  the  physical  and 
mental  demands  of  the  pupils  themselves.  In  the  secH)nd  place,  it  1:^  justified 
by  the  criterion  of  efficiency.  This  will  more  certainly  be  gained  in  an  institu- 
tion where  the  bead  and  his  staff  devote  themselves  entirely  to  secondary  needs 
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awl  secoodasaF  sikbject&,  EcQn^aay-  !»  a  tUl^d  ftrgujxia&t.  S^ieiuie  !«  going  to 
bulk  largely  la  secondary  curricula  ist  th«  fixture,,  aad  weH;-eq,ulppf^d  laix^ratorLesr 
win  be  esscDtial.  They  can  not  be  provided  at  a  large  number  of  centers.  The 
same  tbing  Is  true  of  libra  rles  which  must  be  good  enou.2:h  to  afford  a  field 
f^  adventure  fti  Wstory  and  literature.  PfnaHy,  tliere  is  the  an-rmportant  <nre»- 
tion  of  playing  fields  and  organized  games.  The  first  11  caps  or  coIeni>wo»  m 
strenuous  competition  is  41te  ambttfon  of  normal  yoocfck. 

In  tbe  Cape  ai  Giood  Hope  better  ftdjnstoient  and  tl»  abolition  of 
the  QweA,ppiBg  between  the  eleme&tarj  a»4  tbe  secoud^ry  sehool 
ecnirsB  harre  been:  edteeted  in  recent  years.  The  seYenth  grt^  of  the 
eiBBEBSSitaxy  schools  was  abalisbed  and  the  elemeaaitary  course  confined 
to  six  grades^  these  to  be  superseded  by  the  secondary  sehool  course 
with  a  four-year  syllabus. 

The  secondary  course  is  to  be  reorganized  with  a  view  of  providing 
general  and  voeatibnal  training.  This,  at  feast,  is  the  proposal  of 
Df»  Viljoen,  the  superintendent  general  of  the  Cape  Province,  made 
before  the  Congress  of  the  South  African  Educational  Union,  held 
on  December  27,  1918.  The  scheme  invdfves  the  inauiguraticm.  of 
eight  coorsesy  each  with  a  four-year  syllabus :  A  preparatory  course 
l^ding^  to  higher  education,  and  a  general  course  for  those  not  in- 
tending to  pursue  university  studies ;^  further,,  preparatory  courses 
tefF  the  {Htblic  service,  the  teaching  profession,  and  the  courses  suit- 
able for  those  who  intend  to  adopt  commercial,  technicaly  agricul- 
tural, or  domestic  pursuits.  It  is  proposed  to  introduce  these  courses 
in  a  limited  number  by  way  of  experiment  rather  than  to  lay  down 
hard-and-fast  rules  and  regulations  for  the  entire  scheme. 

Tredmn^  of  teachers, — ^With  regard  to  the  training  of  teachers  in 
the  Cape  Province,  several  tentative  proposals  have  been  made  by 
Dr.  Viljoen. 

The  present  third  class  teachers'  certificate  (senior)  course  is  to  be 
replaced  by  a  lower  primary  teachers'  certificate  course,  to  commence 
after  Standard  TT  of  the  primary  school  course  had  been  completed 
and  to  extend  over  a  period  of  four  years.  Further,  the  superin-" 
tendent  general  proposed  the  establishment  at  training  colleges  of 
a  liigher  primary  teachers'  course  extending  over  a  period  of  two 
years  beginning  after  the  completion  of  a  full  four  years'  course  at 
a  secondary  school.  In  addition  to  these  two  courses  the  training 
schools  and  colleges  are  to  offer  courses  for  teachers  in  infant  schools 
and  for  those  intending  to  specialize  in  subjects  such  as  domestic 
science,  manual  training,  drawing,  music,  commercial  subjects,  etc. 

The  supply  of  certificated  teachers,  although  inadequate  for  ex- 
isting needs,  shows  a  steady  increase,  if  one  makes  reference  to  the 
records  of  the  year  ended  June  30, 1&18.  It  appears  that  the  teaching 
posts  in  the  Cape  Province  increased  during  the  year  by  11>8;  the 
number  of  certificated  teachers  employed  increased  by  265 ;  while  the 
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ntunber  of  uncertificated  teachers  employed  decreased  by  57.  Com- 
pared with  other  Provinces  of  the  Union  the  Cape  employs  39  cer- 
tificated teachers  for  every  1,000  enrolled  pupils,  while  the  Transvaal 
employs  25  certificated  teachers,  and  the  Orange  Free  State  28  oa 
that  basis. 

AGRICULTURAL    EDUCATION. 

Scientific  training  in  the  principles  of  agriculture  and  stock  rais- 
ing is  making  rapid  strides  in  the  Union.  This  training  is  carried 
on  at  four  well-equipped  agricultural  schools  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  as  well  as  a  number  of  experimental  farms. 
Two  of  tliese  schools  are  situated  in  the  Cape  Province,  one  at  Elsen- 
burg  and  the  other  at  Grootfontein.  The  third  is  located  at  Potchef- 
stroom,  Transvaal,  and  the  fourth  at  Cadara,  Natal.  A  fifth  school 
has  been  built  near  Bloemf  ontein.  Orange  Free  State,  but  due  to  the 
war  conditions,  its  inauguration  has  been  postponed.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,  experimentation  in  plants,  and  the  breeding  of  cattle 
are  conducted  on  an  extensive  scale,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
students  enrolled,  but  also  for  the  general  farming  population. 
Horticultural  and  poultry  divisions  are  maintained  in  connection 
with  each  institution.  Admission  is  based  on  the  completion  of  the 
elementary  school.  The  regular  course  of  instruction  covers  a  period 
of  two  years.  Special  short  courses  are  also  given  during  the 
months  of  June  and  July  each  year.  These  institutions  also  assist 
the  farmer  in  matters  relating  to  the  various  phases  of  farming  by 
means  of  correspondence,  publications,  lectures,  and  demonstrations. 

Experiments  in  soils,  crops,  and  fertilizers  are  conducted  at  the 
school  farms,  at  detached  experimental  stations,  and  by  means  of 
cooperative  experiments  with  individual  farmers. 

The  Government  Wine  Farm  near  Cape  Town  offers  a  three  years' 
practical  training  with  some  theoretical  instruction.  Agricultural 
faculties  have  also  been  established  at  the  University  of  Stellen- 
bosch,  and  at  the  Transvaal  University  College,  which  now  forms 
part  of  the  University  of  South  Africa. 

COLLEGES  AND  UXIVERSITIE8. 

The  university  problem,  closely  connected  with  the  political  and 
social  conditions  of  the  countrj^,  have  in  recent  years  undergone  far- 
reaching  changes  advocated  in  South  Africa  for  the  last  decade. 
With  the  inauguration  of  the  Union,  higher  education  was  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  central  authorities  or  the  minister  of  educa- 
tion. Until  a  few  years  ago  the  university  was  a  purely  examining 
body,  which  dominated  a  number  of  small  colleges  serving  only 
local  interests.  Various  proposals  for  the  creation  of  a  strong  na- 
tional university,  where  the  youth  of  the  country  could  receive  a 
common  intellectual  training,  led  to  legislative  measures  with  the 
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result  that  the  entire  system  of  university  education  in  South  Africa 
was  placed  on  a  higher  plane. 

-     The  new  scheme  put  in  operation  April  2,  1918,  was  reorganized 
on  the  following  basis : 

1.  The  South  African  College  became  the  University  of  Cape  Town, 

2.  The  Victoria  College  at  Stellenbosch  was  granted  a  separate 
•charter  and  became  the  University  of  Stellenbosch. 

3.  The  six  remaining  colleges — ^those  at  Grahamstown,  Wellington, 
Bloemfontein,  Pretoria,  Johannesburg,  and  Pietermaritzburg — ^were 
federated  in  the  University  of  South  Africa,  a  successor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  the  administrative  seat  at 
Pretoria. 

The  policy  of  the  newly  created  institutions  is  reflected  in  the 
following  statement  from  a  Cape  Town  correspondent  published  in 
the  London  Times  Educational  Supplement  for  February  13,  1919: 

The  University  of  Stellenbosch  shows  a  strong  tendency  to  ally  Itself  with 
pronounced  Dutch-Nationalist  sentiment,  and  has  already  become  its  chief 
intellectual  center.  Its  students  are  almost  exclusively  Dutch-speaking,  and 
instruction  Is  being  increasingly  given  through  the  medium  of  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage. Indeed,  so  strong  has  the  feeling  of  separate  identity  become  that 
even  simplified  Netherlands  Dutch  is  in  danger  of  being  cast  out  in  favor  of 
South  African  Dutch  (Afrikaans).  It  would  seem  that  the  future  of  the 
University  of  Stellenbosch  is  largely  bound  up  with  the  fate  of  Afrikaans.  If 
that  language  succeeds  in  establishing  itself  as  the  recognized  sister  medium 
to  English,  and  in  developing  a  literature  (as  it  shows  promise  of  doing),  and 
if  the  government  of  the  university  is  alive  to  the  dangers  of  an  exclusive 
parochialism,  especially  in  the  matter  of  appointments  to  the  staff,  then  the 
University  of  Stellenbosch  will  become  an  intellectual  and  moral  center  of 
Influence  of  a  peculiarly  interesting  and  valuable  type. 

The  University  of  Cape  Town  continues  the  tradition  of  the  old  South 
African  College,  which  always  earned  the  kicks  of  extremists  from  either  side 
because  of  the  broad  South  African  nationalism  which  has  always  characterized 
it  Ordinarily  (though  the  war  has  made  a  difference)  its  students  have  been 
English  and  Dutch  in  about  equal  numbers,  and  the  bitter  political  and  racial 
struggles  of  the  country  have  had  but  faint  echoes  within  its  walls.  During 
the  war  it  has  been  criticized  with  about  equal  vehemence  by  the  left  wing 
of  each  racial  group,  and  the  present  confidence  it  enjoys  and  the  phenomenal 
development  it  has  recently  achieved  abundantly  justify  its  maintenance  of 
the  old  attitude.  Language  dlfilcul ties  are  well-nigh  Insuperable,  but  they  are 
being  handled  In  a  reasonable  spirit. 

Stellenbosch  specializes  in  agriculture,  while  the  University  of 
Cape  Town  is  developing  the  faculties  of  engineering  and  medicine. 
The  faculties  of  law  and  education  are  also  likely  to  become  stronger 
in  the  latter  institution. 

EDUCATION  OF  NONEUROPEAN   CHILDREN. 

The  non-European  population  comprises  the  natives,  the  mixed 
races  or  the  Eurafricans,  and  a  small  contingent  of  East  Indians. 
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The  education  of  ihe  natives  is  entirely  the  work  of  missionary  o^ 
ganizations.  The  Government  supports  the  mission  schools  by  means 
of  grants,  but  the  maintenance  of  schools  devolves  upon  the  mis- 
sionary bodies.  Government  control  over  native  education  is  ex- 
ercised through  the  following  agencies :  Financial  grants-in-aid,  cer- 
tification of  teachers,  issuing  of  syllabuses,  inspection  of  schools,  and 
examination  of  pupils.  The  course  of  study  is  based  on  the  Euro- 
pean system,  with  slight  modifications  to  suit  the  native  children. 
Instruction  in  all  the  Provinces  is  imparted  through  the  medium  of 
the  vernacular,  especially  in  the  lower  grades. 

The  introduction  of  handicrafts  in  native  schools  on  a  larger  scale 
than  has  hitherto  been  practiced  is  being  urged  by  school  authorities 
familiar  with  the  problem  of  native  education.  One  inspector  of 
schools  points  out  that  '^  pupils  accustomed  to  the  free  unfettered  life 
of  the  veld  and  kraal  must  find  some  outlet.''  And  nothing,  he  main- 
tains, would  so  alleviate  the  sudden  transition  from  the  unrestrained 
liberty  of  the  herdboy  to  the  ordered  discipline  of  a  school  than 
lessons  in  grass  weaving,  clay  modeling,  woodwork,  and  needlework. 
These  subjects  should  be  encouraged  and  introduced  in  all  the  schools 
for  native  children.  Consideration  of  industrial  training  to  include 
instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  native  arts  and  crafts  is  also  urged 
by  Dr.  Loram,  an  inspector  in  Natal.  In  his  book  "  The  Education 
of  the  South  African  Native ''  the  author  recommends  tiie  taking  over 
by  the  Government  of  all  the  native  schools  with  a  view  of  establish- 
ing a  well  articulated  system  which  shall  consist  of  elementary,  in- 
termediate, high,  and  industrial  schools  and  training  institutions 
with  courses  of  study  complying  with  the  social  and  industrial  needs 
of  the  natives.  The  retention  of  the  vernacular  is  also  strongly 
recommended. 

Missionary  organizations  provide  schools  not  only  for  the  native 
but  also  for  other  colored  children  in  all  the  Provinces  except  the 
Transvaal.  In  that  Province  the  schools  for  Euraf ricans  are  under 
direct  administration  of  the  department  and  are  supervised  by  the 
school  boards  on  the  same  basis  as  the  schools  for  Europeans.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  1917  there  were  in  that  Province,  in  addition  to 
schools  for  European  children,  19  Government  schools  for  colored 
children,  with  an  enrollment  of  2,681,  and  330  subsidized  mission 
schools  with  an  enrollment  of  21,421. 

In  addition  to  the  mission  schools,  the  Government  subsidized  a 
number  of  Indian  schools,  notably  in  Natal,  where  89  such  schools 
receive  grants-in-aid,  while  5  schools  for  Indian  children  are  directly 
maintained  by  the  department  of  that  Province. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  INDIA* 

By  Wai,tee  a.   Montgomsbt, 
Bpecialisi  in  Foreign  Educational  ByateiM. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In  no  other  country  of  the  world  is  the  subject  of  education  more 
complicated  than  in  India.  The  system  maintained  or  sanctioned  in 
the  15  Provinces  which  are  directly  or  indirectly  under  British  con- 
trol is  further  complicated  by  considerations  indissolubly  inter- 
twined with  the  historical,  climatic,  racial,  religious,  and  strictly 
agricultural  characteristics  of  the  people.  Historically,  the  system 
still  shows  in  many  fundamental  features  of  the  vernacular  schools 
the  native  system  which  prevailed  in  the  larger  and  more  powerful 
Provinces — such  as  Bengal,  Bombay,  and  Madras — ^before  the  official 
consolidation  of  British  power  about  60  years  ago;  and  the  suc- 
cessive modifications  made  by  the  several  education  commissions, 
provincial  and  imperial,  have  left  indelible  traces  upon  it. 

India's  racial  complexity  is  a  commonplace,  more  than  40  distinct 
races  going  to  make  up  her  total  population  of  over  250,000,000 
(estimated,  1919) .  As  a  consequence  the  several  Provinces  represent- 
ing the  original  nuclei  of  diverse  tribes  have  developed  widely  vary- 
ing systems  of  administration  and  instruction.  This  tendency  has 
been  fostered  by  the  definite  policy  of  the  British  Government, 
which  has  been  loath  to  attempt  to  impose  upon  India,  as  a  whole, 
one  rigid  and  uniform  system,  but  has  wisely  sought  to  confine  itself 
to  maintaining  educational  activities  in  their  broadest  and  most  use- 
ful aspect.  The  difficulties  inherent  in  religious  differences  and 
jealousies,  and  in  their  inevitable  consequence,  the  caste*  system, 
were  unlimited;  and  even  a  partially  successful  harmonizing  of 
these,  so  far  as  to  effect  some  system  of  popular  instruction,  is  in 
itself  a  triumph  for  British  colonial  ability.  Yet  in  face  of  all  these 
abstacles,  multiplied  in  many  phases  in  almost  every  Province,  more 
than  fair  success  has  been  achieved  since  the  original  lines  of  educa- 
tional polity  for  India  were  laid  down.  Marked  progress  is  to  be 
recorded,  especially  during  the  last  reported  quinquennium  (1912- 
1917) ,  the  period  adopted  by  the  Indian  authorities  for  a  systematic 
and  comprehensive  report  upon  the  educational  conditions  of  the 
Provinces. 

A  consideration  of  the  effects  of  the  war,  direct  and  indirect,  on 
Indian  education  must  necessarily  precede  a  more  detailed  investi- 
gation of  conditions  in  that  country.  The  former  have  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  location  of  the  Province  under  consideration,  whether 
situated  upon  the  sea  coast,  and  possessing  a  large  port  of  embarka- 
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tion  of  men  and  supplies,  or  remote  from  visible  connection  with 
the  war.  To  select  from  those  most  closely  concerned  with  the  war : 
In  the  Madras  Presidency,  perhaps  the  most  marked  effects  were  the 
cutting  off  of  the  recruiting  of  tea<;hers  from  England  and  Europe 
and  the  vacancies  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  teachers  for  service; 
financial  difficulties  of  growing  seriousness  making  it  necessary  to 
postpone  many  educational  projects;  and,  perhaps  most  marked  for 
this  Province,  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  matter  of  the  mis- 
sionary societies  maintaining  a  system  of  schools.  Most  of  these  were 
German  and  Lutheran  educational  missions ;  and  their  taking  over 
by  the  Government  and  continuation  with  changed  committees  were 
fraught  with  many  perplexing  questions. 

In  the  Bombay  Presidency  the  effects  just  noticed  were  also  evi- 
dent ;  but  in  this  Province  a  greater  gain  has  been  pronounced  in  the 
interest  aroused  among  people  of  all  classes,  not  merely  among  the 
children  in  the  schools,  in  the  great  world  issues,  in  the  broadening 
of  knowledge  and  mental  horizon,  and  in  the  quickened  apprecia,- 
tion  of  the  unity  of  the  British  Empire.  In  Bombay  the  very  use- 
ful step  was  taken  of  applying  the  machinery  of  the  schools  to 
explain  to  the  people  at  large  the  real  causes  and  progress  of  the  wan 
This  was  done  by  daily  talks  by  the  teachers,  by  the  periodical  visits 
of  the  inspectors,  by  the  dissemination  of  Indian  newspapers  and 
pamphlets  translated  into  the  different  vernaculars  of  the  Presidency, 
by  lectures  and  lessons  on  the  war  loans,  and  by  the  offer  of  prizes 
for  the  best  essays  on  the  war  written  by  students  of  secondary  and 
higher  education.  It  is  doubtful  if  all  other  activities  of  the  schools 
were  as  valuable  for  the  mental  awakening  of  the  people  as  this, 
which  might  be  regarded  as  merely  a  by-product  of  the  war. 

In  Burma  fewer  adverse  effects  of  the  war  are  to  be  noted  than 
in  any  other  Province.  Though  for  economic  reasons  attendance 
declined  in  the  lower  primary  vernacular  schools,  many  important 
changes  in  administration  and  instruction  were  carried  out  especially 
during  the  last  two  years  of  the  quinquennium  under  consideration. 
The  long-discussed  and  very  important  transfer  of  municipal  schools 
to  the  provincial  government  was  finally  effected  early  in  1917 ;  grants 
of  half  the  salaries  of  teachers  were  restored  in  the  European  schools 
and  in  most  of  the  aided  Anglo- vernacular  schools;  and  the  main- 
tenance of  these  schools  was  transferred  to  the  Province.  Other 
special  administrative  changes  will  be  indicated  under  their  proper 
headings. 

In  the  larger  field  of  education  throughout  the  Indian  Empire 
financial  considerations  for  the  first  two  years  of  the  war  stopped 
the  allotment  of  the  imperial  grants  decreed  in  1904.  In  certain 
Provinces  a  marked  decrease  was  shown  in  the  attendance  in  the 
primary  schools.    But  as  an  offset  to  these  material  disadvantages 
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there  were  compensating  advantages  throughout  India  at  large  as 
indicated  in  the  reports  of  representative  Provinces. 

The  most  vigorous  stimulation  of  educational  interests  has  come, 
within  the  past  two  years,  from  a  far-reaching  project  of  political 
independence  for  India,  culminating  in  the  presentation  to  the  House 
of  Commons  of  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  Report  in  July,  1918.  The 
officials  whose  names  are  thus  linked  are  the  secretary  of  state  for 
India  and  the  viceroy.  Both  were  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
needs  of  India ;  both  had  for  years  studied  the  part  that  education 
must  play  in  the  political  welfare  of  the  peninsula ;  and  the  report, 
in  its  largeness  of  view,  its  exalted  vision,  its  kindly  sanity,  and  its 
deep  sympathy  with  the  unrepresented  millions  and  even  with  the 
classes  depressed  by  the  oriental  caste  system,  is  an  honor  to  British 
provincial  administration.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  barely  a 
century  marks  the  diflFerence  in  time  between  the  spirit  of  this  report 
and  that  of  rulers  of  the  type  of  Warren  Hastings.  The  broad 
outlines  of  the  report  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  report  prefaces  its  review  of  political  and  social  conditions 
with  a  survey  of  the  evolution  and  present  state  of  education  in 
India,  basing  all  recommendations  upon  the  prinicple  that  "educa- 
tional extension  and  reform  must  inevitably  play  an  important  part 
in  all  political  progress  of  the  country." 

2.  The  report  concludes  that  the  original  decision  of  1835,  with 
which  the  name  of  Lord  Macaulay  has  always  been  connected,  to 
impart  western  education  to  the  natives  by  the  medium  of  English 
was  at  that  time  the  right  and  indeed  the  only  road.  The  varied 
demand  for  enlarged  opportunities,  now  rising  with  increasing 
force  and  including  always  more  people,  is  itself  only  the  logical 
result  and  the  vindication  of  the  work  laid  down  by  that  decision; 
but — 

3.  It  has  brought  an  illiteracy  of  the  masses  and  an  uneven  dis- 
tribution of  education  which  must  be  ended.  Ifo  state  of  affairs 
which  includes  6  per  cent  of  the  total  population  literate  and  less 
than  4  per  cent  under  instruction  can  be  longer  tolerated. 

4.  The  steadily  growing  cleavage  between  the  educated  minority 
and  the  illiterate  majority  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  educational 
system  adopted,  and  the  fruitful  cause  of  political  and  social  un- 
rest. From  every  point  of  view  this  cleavage  must  be  stopped;  re- 
forms in  education  must  precede  all  attempts  at  governmental  and 
political  reform. 

5.  Results  which  have  been  economically  disastrous  have  been 
manifest  in  the  fact  that  the  exclusively  literary  system  of  higher 
education  has  produced  a  growing  native  intelligentsiaj  which  can 
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not  find  employmeoxt  and  becomes  humiliated  and  soured,  affording 
the  best  possible  soil  for  discontented  and  anarchistic  teachings. 
Education  is  directly  responsible  for  this  political  and  govemmenta], 
ulcer  on  the  body  of  the  country.  Only  of  late  years  has  any  complaint 
arisen  against  the  real  element  which  is  wrong  in  the  situation, 
namely,  the  iaadequacy  of  facilities  for  training  in  manufactures, 
conmierce^  and  the  application  of  science  to  active  industrial  life. 

6.  Examining  the .  charge  that  the  traditional  educational  sys- 
tem of  India  has  failed  in  character  development,  the  report  finds 
that  the  question  trenches  upon  the  very  complicated  domain  of  re- 
ligious belief,  which  in  India,  as  in  all  primitive  countries,  is  crystal- 
lized along  racial  lines.  The  Governmental  schools  have  either 
utterly  ignored  the  problem  and  attempted  no  moral  instruction,  or, 
if  a  few  here  and  there  have  attempted  it,  the  disadvantages  under 
which  the  teachers  labor,  the  indifference  of  children,  and  the  hos- 
tility of  parents  have  been  so  great  as  to  nullify  all  attempte.  The 
mission  schools  alone  have  dared  to  inculcate  ideas  of  duty,  discipline, 
and  civic  responsibilities  and  obligations,  and  in  this  field  they  have 

/  had  results  which  are  worthy  of  admiration. 

7.  The  report,  replying  to  the  criticisms  of  the  very  limited  diffus- 
ion of  education  in  India,  recalls  the  conservative  prejudices  of  the 
country  which  rigidly  maintaned  themselves  until  the  world  events 
of  the  last  few  years  suddenly  began  to  break  them  up.  That  they 
are  breaking  and  yielding  is  seen  in  Indians  undeniable  change  of 
attitude  toward  female  education.  But  nothing  has  yet  been  done 
to  put  an  end  to  the  profound  educational  disparity  between  the 
sexes  which  must  always  hopelessly  retard  any  real  social  or  political 
progress.  Again,  peculiar  difficulties  arise  from  the  predominantly 
agricultural  nature  of  the  population.  Such  a  population,  tradition- 
ally suspicious  of  change,  can  be  reached  only  by  making  agri- 
cultural education  increasingly  practical.  At  bottom  must  always 
rest  the  need  of  differentiating  primary  education  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  to  whom  it  is  applied. 

8.  The  report  concludes  by  emphasizing  the  urgent  necessity  of  an 
enormous  development  of  educational  opportunities  side  by  side  with 
any  extension  of  political  activities,  basing  all  upon  the  contention 
that  "political  thought  in  India  is  coming  to  recognize  that  advance 
in  all  lines  must  be  influenced  by  the  general  educational  level  of 
the  country." 

Another  report,  akin  in  spirit  to  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  Keport 
and  upon  which  were  based  many  of  its  conclusions,  was  the  Indus- 
trial Commission  Report,  presented  early  in  1918  and  embodying  the 
results  of  many  months  of  investigation  in  the  leading  Provinces  of 
India.  Though  primarily  economic  in  subject  and  aim,  it,  like  the 
Montagu-Chelmsford  Report,  was  of  distinct  value  educationally. 
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It  brought  clearly  to  the  front  the  extreme  ^topheaviness''  of  a  sys- 
tern  of  education  in  which  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion are  enrolled  in  the  elementary  schools;  in  which  the  average 
duration  of  school  life  is  less  than  four  years  and  nearly  half  the 
children  are  in  the  infant  secticms  of  the  primary;  and  in  which  a 
relapse  into  illiteracy  in  adult  life  is  the  rule;  whereas  in  the  field 
of  higher  education  the  percentage  of  total  population  enrolled,  one- 
twentieth  of  1  per  cent,  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  England,  one- 
sixteenth  of  1  per  cent,  and  considerably  larger  than  that  of  Japan, 
one-thirtieth  of  1  per  cent.  In  the  field  of  university  education 
alone,  India  shows  one-fortieth  of  1  per  cent  to  Japan's  one- 
seventieth  of  1  per  cent  of  total  population.  In  the  estimation  of 
the  report,  this  ^'topheaviness'^  could  only  be  cured  by  an  efficient, 
free,  and  compulsory  system  of  education,  and  by  the  building  up 
of  a  modem  progressive  and  eionomic  society.  Furthermore,  India 
is  the  only  country  in  the  world  where  the  educational  ladder,  frag- 
mentary at  best,  has  its  higher  end  in  another  country.  This  evil, 
too,  must  be  cured  by  the  further  establishment  in. India  of  centers 
of  professional  and  cultural  learning  for  native  Indians,  themselves 
graduates  of  the  continuous  system  of  schools  below. 

ADMINISTRATION   OF   SCHOOLS. 

In  the  domain  of  administration  as  such  the  student  of  Indian 
education  is  confronted  at  the  outset  by  the  lack  of  any  compulsory 
power  vested  in  the  central  imperial  educational  authority.  No 
parent  is  compelled  by  imperial  regulation  to  send  his  child  to  school ; 
nor  is  any  person  prohibited  from  opening  a  school  or  positively 
required  to  take  out  a  license  in  order  to  do  so.  The  system  is  decen- 
tralized throughout. 

As  regards  the  relation  of  tfhe  Imperial  Indian  Government  to  edu- 
cation, in  general  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  advisory  and  promotive : 

The  Government  of  India  ♦  *  ♦  considers  questions  of  general  policy, 
correlates  wlien  necessary  the  lines  of  advance  made  in  the  various  Provinces, 
examines,  approves,  or  submits  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  India  schemes 
which  are  beyond  the  sanctioning  power  of  the  local  governments,  and  allots 
imperial  grants. 

In  order  to  administer  the  increasingly  larger  field  covered  by 
these  activities,  the  -post  of  director  general  of  education  was  abol- 
ished in  1910,  and  a  member  for  education  was  added  to  the  imperial  ^ 
executive  council.    In  April,  1915,  the  post  of  Educational  Commis- 
sioner was  created,  whose  duties  are  somewhat  akin  to  those  of  the 

Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  United  States : 

• 

He  tonrs  extensively,  discusses  questions  of  educational  polity  with  local 
governments,  and  advises  the  department  on  educational  cases.  At  the  same 
time  a  small  bureau  of  education  was  reestablished  for  the  collection  and  dls« 
semination  of  information. 
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Eaxih  provincial  government  has  a  department  of  public  instruc- 
tion, presided  over  by  an  ojfficial  usually  designated  as  the  director  of 
public  instruction,  appointed  by  the  provincial  government.  On 
the  side  of  public  education  the  educational  powers  of  the  Province 
are  shared  with  local  bodies  such  as  rural  boards,  municipalities,  and 
even  private  associations  and  individuals.  All  these  latter  are  them- 
selves required  by  law  to  provide  facilities  for  primary  education, 
and  some  are  permitted  to  provide  other  forms  of  education  in  addi- 
tion. The  first  piece  of  educational  legislation  of  a  compulsory 
nature  ever  enacted  in  India  was  that  passed  by  the  legislature  of 
Bengal  early  in  1918.  The  act  is  noteworthy  in  that  it  is  constructed 
entirely  along  the  decentralizing  and  autonomous  lines  which  form 
the  distinctive  feature  of  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  Report;  and  so 
representative  is  it  of  the  dominant  thought  of  the  most  advanced 
Provinces  that  the  councils  of  Mad  As,  the  Punjab,  and  Behar  have 
signified  favorable  action  if  it  should  be  submitted  to  them.  It  strikes 
at  the  very  root  of  the  mass  illiteracy  of  the  Province,  applying  its 
provisions  equally  to  both  sexes  (a  signal  advance  over  eight  years 
ago,  when  a  similar  provision  was  defeated),  making  the  period  of 
compulsion  to  include  the  whole  of  the  child's  eleventh  year  and  thus 
giving  a  minimum  of  five  years  of  school  attendance.  The  compul- 
sory feature  is  not,  as  yet,  applied  to  rural  areas,  but  schools  are 
provided  in  each  of  the  more  than  1,100  villages  of  the  Province  con- 
taining more  than  1,000  inhabitants  and  at  present  without  a  primary 
school.  No  fees  are  allowed  to  be  charged  in  any  grade  of  school 
work. 

Any  class  or  community  may  be  exempted  from  the  operation 
of  the  act  by  the  local  provincial  government  only  in  such  case  as 
the  municipality  can  not  arrange  satisfactorily-  the  education  of 
such  children,  and  they  are  properly  instructed  by  other  means. 
In  the  vital  matter  of  imposing  penalties  upon  those  persons  em- 
ploying for  profit  children  who  ought  to  be  in  school,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  economic  interests  caused  a  departure  from  similar 
provisions  laid  down  in  the  Fisher  Act;  and  so  fully  recognized 
was  the  national  necessity  of  child  labor  both  in  organized  indus- 
tries, on  farms,  and  in  the  home,  as  to  call  for  compromise  by 
which  only  those  are  subject  to  penalty  who  employ  children  of 
school  age  in  such  ways  and  at  such  hours  as  to  interfere  with  their 
eflScient  instruction. 

The  weak  point  of  the  act  is,  confessedly,  the  vagueness  of 
the  responsibilities  of  the  State  in  the  event  that  local  bodies, 
through  poverty  or  neglect,  fail  to  provide  proper  instruction. 
But  the  continuance  of  the  Government  quota  to  local  bodies  is  in 
no  way  affected  by  the  act;  and  the  lively  interest  uninterruptedly 
manifested  by  the  provincial  governments  in  the  past  furnishes 
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every  guarantee  that  the  danger  of  the  Government  not  making 
subsidies  to  deserving  local  boards  is  imaginary.  Indeed,  much  is 
expected  in  the  way  of  the  development  of  local  independence  from 
the  very  knowledge  that  local  delinquency  can  not  as  now  rely  upon 
the  provincial  government  to  supplement  inadequate  appropria- 
tions. The  act  has  been  commended  by  the  school  and  secular  press. 
The  Times  of  India  well  summarizes  the  situation  in  saying  that 
the  act  must  and  will  be  applied  "along  the  sound  principle  that 
whether  State  finances  are  flourishing  or  the  reverse,  primary  edu- 
cation is  a  necessity  for  which  money  must  be  found." 

As  regards  the  machinery  by  which  provincial  governments  ad- 
minister public  instruction,  the  director  controls  a  staff  of  inspec- 
tors and  the  teaching  staff  of  the  schools  in  so  far  as  the  teachers 
are  employed  by  the  Government,  and  performs  such  other  duties 
and  wield  such  other  powers  aS  usually  belong  to  him  in  his  capacity 
of  agent  of  the  provincial  government.  The  organization  of  the 
inspectional  machinery  is  generally  based  upon  the  unit  of  the  rev- 
enue division  of  the  Government.  In  the  Punjab,  however,  and  in 
Bengal,  as  secondary  schools  are  numerous,  second  and  assistant 
inspectors  are  added,  generally  in  charge  of  all  local  education,  and 
are  expected  to  advise  the  divisional  school  officials  on  policies  and 
related  matters.  The  detailed  inspection  of  primary  schools,  how- 
ever, is  incumbent  upon  deputy  inspectors,  one  for  each  district. 
There  are  also  special  inspectors  for  European  schools,  for  Moham- 
medan education,  and  in  localities  where  they  are  needed,  for  the 
teaching  of  Sanskrit,  Arabic,  and  Persian.  In  the  larger  cities 
expert  inspectors  have  recently  been  appointed  in  the  subjects  of 
manual  training,  drawing,  and  science.  In  addition  inspectresses 
for  girls'  schools  are  employed  so  far  as  the  climatic  and  social 
conditions  make  it  possible.  Medical  inspection  has  made  encour- 
aging progress,  especially  in  the  Punjab  and  in  Bihar  and  Orissa, 
in  spite  of  the  serious  interruptions  caused  by  the  war. 

Unfortunately,  all  the  Provinces  report  grave  limitations  in  the 
inadequate  number  of  inspectors,  in  the  narrowed  scope  of  the  work 
possible,  and  in  a  popular  indifference  which  cripples  the  efficiency 
of  the  service.  The  reports  show  also  that  the  inspectional  system, 
if  it  is  to  give  adequate  supervision  to  primary  schools,  especially 
those  in  villages  and  remote  districts,  urgently  needs  clearer  definition 
and  better  coordination  of  its  several  agencies  and  a  large  increase 
(especially  in  Bengal,  Bombay,  and  Madras)  of  the  inspecting  staff, 
burdened  as  this  is  by  many  new  duties  of  increasing  complexity. 

The  most  important  agency,  however,  both  of  control  and  direct 
management  is  constituted  by  the  local  educational  bodies,  which  in- 
clude rural  boards  and  municipalities.  Indeed,  they  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  foundation  upon  which  the  primary  educational  system 
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of  India  rests.  Varying  widely  in  areas  covered  in  the  several 
Provinces,  the  rural  boards  are  supreme  in  matters  of  education  and 
in  those  pertaining  to  means  of  communication.  Municipal  boards 
in  cities  and  towns  have  corresponding  responsibilities  of  providing 
instruction.  The  supreme  importance  of  the  functions  performed  by 
the  local  bodies  of  both  types,  and  the  wide  diversity  of  their  ro- 
spcmsibilities  and  scope,  well  illustrate  the  decentralized  nature  of 
edncational  polity  in  India.  A  summary  of  the  salient  legal  powers 
and  duties  in  the  several  Provinces  is  given : 

1.  In  Madras  the  mnnidpal  aet  requires  the  mnnlcipallty  to  provide  for  the 
flchool  instrttctioa  of  all  children  of  school  age,  but  the  re^H>nsiblUty  la  limited 
by  the  phrase  "  so  far  as  the  funds  at  their  disposal  may  admit." 

2.  In  Bombay  and  the  United  Provinces  the  law  requires  reasonable  provision 
for  primary  schools.  In  the  latter  the  act  requires  the  municipalities  to  expend 
on  primary  education  at  least  5  per  cent  of  their  normal  Income  after  the  de- 
duction of  income  from  special  modes  of  taxation.  In  the  city  of  Bombay  the 
law  requires  the  corporation  to  make  adequate  provision  for  maintaining,  aid- 
lng»  and  accommodating  private  schools^  but  provides  that  in  the  event  of  educa- 
tion becoming  free  or  free  and  compulsory,  one-third  of  the  additional  cost  shall 
be  paid  by  the  Government. 

8.  In  Bengal  the  former  rule  requiring  the  municipality  to  spend  8.2  per  cent 
of  its  ordinary  income  on  education  has  been  repealed,  but  this  is  taken  as  a 
suitable  standard ;  and  also  in  the  Punjab,  Burma,  and  the  central  Provinces 
the  acts  are  pemiiasive  only,  requiring  only  the  application  of  certain  funds  to 
the  object  of  education,  with  varying  requirements  as  to  the  funds  from  which 
such  funds  are  to  be  drawn.  In  Burma  it  is  provided  that  the  maximum  ex- 
penditure for  education  shall  not  exceed  5  per  cent  of  the  gross  annual  Income. 

4.  In  Assam  it  is  provided  that  the  percentage  spent  on  primary  education 
must  not  fall  short  of  that  represented  by  the  average  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
previous  year  and  that  of  the  year  1904^,  which  is  taken  as  a  representative 
basis.  The  establishment  of  a  board  charged  with  oversight  of  all  primary 
and  middle  vernacular  schools  Is  left  optional  with  the  Government 

5.  The  procedure  throughout  India  varies  greatly  in  the  grades  of  schools 
und^  the  charge  of  local  bodies.  In  the  majority  of  the  Provinces  the  functions 
of  local  bodies  are  not  limited  to  primary  education,  but  their  chief  concern 
Is  with  the  primary  schools.  Most  of  them  give  aid  to  privately  managed 
schools,  and  therefore  wield  a  legal  power  over  the  latter.  The  extent  and 
method  by  which  the  provincial  government  shares  In  the  maintenance  and 
control  of  primary  schools  are  of  great  complexity.  In  most  instances  the 
provincial  government  is  largely  guided  by  the  advice  and  wish  of  the  local 
board,  provided  always  that  the  latter  evinces  reasonable  generosity  and  feel- 
ing of  responsibility  for  primary  education. 

During  the  five  years  under  consideration  the  most  marked  ten- 
dency both  in  Government  and  education  was  that  to  grant  wider  and 
larger  powers  of  government  to  the  local  authorities.  This  culmi- 
nated in  June,  1918,  in  the  plan  issued  by  the  Imperial  Government 
of  India,  definitely  disclaiming  any  policy  of  general  compulsion  as 
being  unwise  under  present  conditions,  but  urging  all  local  bodies 
to  assume  the  burden  of  "  a  solid  advance  toward  mass  education." 
The  additional  expenditure  for  teachers  and  inspection  is  to  be 
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borne  by  imperial  and  local  governments,  that  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  physical  facilities,  buildings,  etc.,  necessary  to 
double  the  enrollment  of  boys  in  the  primary  schools — ^the  goal  set 
within  10  years — ^to  be  borne  by  the  local  boards. 

As  matters  stood  up  to  that  time,  local  bodies  managed  the  com- 
paratively few  local  "provided"  schools  and  had  control  of  aided 
schools.  Up  to  10  years  ago,  three- fourths  of  the  primary  schools  j 
wero  under  private  management,  but  since  that  time  the  tendency 
has  been  for  "  provided  "  schools  to  gain  much  faster  than  aided  (mis- 
sionary) or  unaided  (native)  schools;  so  that  in  1917  more  than  half 
the  pupils  throughout  India  in  attendance  on  primary  instruction 
were  in  these  schools.  An  interesting  exception  must  be  made  in  the 
case  of  Burma,  the  Province  which  shows  the  highest  percentage  of 
literates.  Here  primary  education  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Buddhist 
monks.  Elsewhere  unaided  schools  diminished  and  provided  schools 
increased  so  rapidly  that  the  authorities  see  in  this  a  proof  that 
^  there  was  left  no  large  outer  circle  of  indigenous  institutions  suit- 
able for  inclusion  in  the  public-school  system."  The  reasons  for  the 
rapid  growth  of  board  schools  during  the  past  five  years  are  that 
better  education  can  be  secured  and  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  the 
unaided  school,  and  that  pupils  remain  much  longer  in  school.  The  \ 
policy  of  expanding  primary  schools,  of  including  aided  (mis- 
sionary) schools,  and  of  encouraging  unaided  schools  also  to  come 
under  Government  management  has  been  steadily  pursued  by  the 
school  authorities.  Under  the  new  action  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment of  India,  wider  scope  for  initiative  has  been  allowed  the  local 
boards;  but  the  duty  still  rests  upon  provincial  governments  to  en- 
courage primary  education  and,  where  needed,  to  assist  in  maintain- 
ing it  by  special  educational  grants. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  Imperial  Government  has  little  control 
over  education,  yet  it  plays  a  great  part  in  aiding  schools,  chiefly  out 
of  fimds  realized  by  nation-wide  taxation.  According  to  local  needs, 
it  is  free  to  make,  and  does  make,  a  considerable  assignment  of 
revenues  for  definite  educational  purposes.  Similarly,  local  and  mu- 
nicipal funds  realized  by  taxes  (usually  from  "land-cesses")  levied 
by  local  bodies  may  be  supplemented  by  provincial  funds.  In  gen- 
eral, the  elasticity  with  which  taxes  of  either  of  the  three  categories 
may  be  applied  to  educational  purposes  is  absolute,  being  Limited 
only  by  the  provision  that  funds  of,  and  for,  a  given  Province  may 
not  be  diverted  to  another. 

As  an  offset  to  the  wider  power  and  greater  responsibility  assigned 
to  the  local  boards  as  indicated  above,  a  contrary  tendency  is  to  be 
noted  in  the  way  of  administrative  centralization.  This  is  not  gen- 
eral, but  as  it  concerns  the  two  great  Provinces  of  Bengal  and  Bom- 
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bay  it  should  not  be  passed  over  without  mention.  In  them  decrees 
in  council  have  transferred  certain  duties  formally  wielded  by  the 
boards  to  the  inspectors  and  to  the  college  authorities,  and  have 
delegated  executive  functions  to  the  directors  of  secondary  schools. 
It  is  claimed  that  efficiency  has  been  secured  without  a  sacrifice  of  the 
good  of  the  schools.  In  Bengal  especially  the  result  has  been  to  vest 
in  the  director  of  public  education  powers  hitherto  unpossessed  by 
him  of  appointment,  transfer,  dismissal,  and  general  control  of  of- 
ficials of  low  grades  in  the  provincial  educational  service. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM. 

The  traditional  and  most  convenient  classification  of  the  educa- 
tional system  of  India  is  that  into  public  and  private  institutions. 
Public  institutions  are  those  offering  a  course  of  study  prescribed  or 
recognized  by  the  provincial  department  of  public  instruction  or  the 
provincial  university  and  certified  by  competent  authority  to  have 
attained  the  required  standard.  In  point  of  management,  public 
institutions  are  divided  into  those  managed  directly  by  the  pro- 
vincial government,  or  by  local  rural  or  municipal  boards,  and  those 
managed  by  societies  or  individuals,  aided  by  provincial  or  local  sub- 
sidies, or  supported  by  fees,  endowments,  or  subscriptions.  Private 
institutions  are  those  financially  independent  of  all  aid,  and  excluded 
from  the  above  categories.  They  are  exclusively  conducted  by  mis- 
sionary activities  of  religious  bodies.  Following  yet  another  line 
of  cleavage  from  the  above,  the  racial  and  lingual-racial,  the  classi- 
fication is  adopted  of  the  vernacular,  Anglo- vernacular,  the  English, 
and  the  Mohammedan. 

Under  the  vernacular  falls,  of  course,  the  great  majority  of  the 
schools  of  India,  the  predominant  feature  being  the  vernacular  pri- 
mary school,  which  educates  the  native  child  from  about  6  years  of 
age,  using  the  local  vernacular  dialect  alone  as  the  medium  of  in- 
struction up  to  10  or  11.  The  usual  division  is  into  two  stages,  the 
lower  primary,  of  four  years,  and  the  upper  primary,  of  one,  two, 
or  three  years.  The  greater  number  of  the  pupils  never  advance 
beyond  the  lower  primary,  a  fact  which  constitutes  perhaps  the  most 
serious  phase  of  the  problem  confronting  the  educational  system  of 
India ;  and  the  actual  length  of  the  average  pupil's  schooling  is  less 
than  four  years.     ^ 

The  next  higher  division  is  the  middle  school,  which  includes  '(a) 
the  middle  vernacular,  .really  a  continuation  school  giving  instruc- 
tion chiefly  in  practical  subjects,  without  English,  and  leading  to 
no  higher  standard,  and  (6)  the  middle  English  school,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Anglo- vernacular  division.    This  is  the  first  school  which 
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offers  opportunity  to  a  native  child  to  pursue  his  education,  and  con- 
tains standards  preparatory  to  the  high  school  and  articulating  with 
it.  The  high  school  admits  both  natives  and  Europeans,  and  in  most 
Provinces  includes  more  than  the  American  use  of  the  term  conveys, 
not  only  the  essential  high-school  subjects,  but  also  the  middle  stand- 
ards just  indicated,  and  even  occasionally  the  last  year  or  two  of 
the  upper  primary. 

Above  the  high  schools  are  the  colleges,  which  are  (a)  those  of 
second  or  intermediate  grade,  corresponding  in  general  to  the  Ameri- 
can junior  college  of  two  years;  and  (i)  those  of  the  first  grade 
conferring  the  B,  A.  or  the  B.  Sc.  within  four  years  from  the 
completion  of  the  high  school  and  the  M.  A.  or  M.  Sc.  within  five 
or  six  years  therefrjom. 

PRIMARY  VERNACULAR  SCHOOLS. 

.  The  primary  vernacular  school  is  the  pivot  of  popular  education 
in  India.  Except  in  a  few  districts,  it  is  attended  almost  exclusively 
by  boys.  Instruction  is  sometimes  continued  through  the  middle 
vernacular  classes,  but  the  overwhelming  majority  of  children  never 
advance  beyond  the  lower  primary.  In  1917  the  primary  schools  and 
the  primary  departments  annexed  to  other  schools  numbered  some- 
what over  140,000,  with  6,748,101  pupils  enrolled.  This  was  an  in- 
crease of  16  per  cent  over  1912,  but  registered  an  increase  of  only  2.8 
per  cent  of  the  total  population.  Only  29,313,645  rupees-  are  ex- 
pended on  them,  a  per  capita  of  4J  rupees  ($1.30).  The  low  propor- 
tion of  expenditure  on  elementary  as  compared  with  higher  forms 
of  education  is  the  startling  and  significant  feature  of  the  entire 
situation,  along  with  other  facts  reenforcing  the  well-known  indict- 
ment of  "  topheaviness  "  against  the  entire  system. 

The  evil  naturally  varies  in  intensity  from  Province. to  Province. 
Bombay  and  Bengal  pay  better  teachers'  salaries,  and  the  expendi- 
ture upon  primary  schools  in  these  two  Provinces  is  less  dispropor- 
tionate than  the  average ;  but  the  evil  of  overcrowded  and  unequipped 
primary  education  is  substantially  as  stated.  Attempts  have  been 
been  made,  notably  that  in  1916-17  by  the  government  of  Bihar  and 
Orissa,  for  the  expansion  of  primary  education  by  the  district  boards 
with  the  object  of  doubling  the  percentage  of  children  enrolled  in 
schools  by  opening  additional  schools  and  by  a  species  of  consolida- 
tion of  schools.  Another  problem  pressing  for  solution  but  for  which 
none  has  been  found  is  that  presented  by  the  fact  that  the  school 
child  of  India  abandons  school  within  less  than  four  years  and  be- 
tween 10  and  12  years  of  age,  and  often  relapses  ijito  complete  illit- 
eracy. 
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In  the  face  of  these  problems  changes,  such  as  those  in  the  curricula 
and  methods  of  instruction,  seem  of  minor  consequence.  Only  in  the 
western  division  of  Bengal  can  a  new  curriculum  be  said  to  have 
been  prepared.  It  was  to  be  brought  into  force  in  1918.  The  dif- 
ferences between  the  curricula  for  rural  and  for  city  schools  are 
generally  unrecognized.  In  some  Provinces,  in  the  attempt  to  keep 
boys  in  school  longer,  the  directors  have  striven  to  give  an  agricul- 
tural tinge  at  least  to  education  in  rural  schools  by  requiring  the 
teachers  to  call  attention  to  plant  and  animal  life,  to  make  reading 
and  arithmetic  questions  concern  themselves  with  agricultural  meth* 
ods  and  production,  and  to  impart  instruction  in  knd  records  to  ad- 
vanced  pupils. 

The  question  of  the  medium  of  instruction  has  never  been  a  trou- 
blesome one,  primary  education  being  almost  always  synonymous 
with  vernacular  education  even  in  the  primary  standards  attached  to 
the  secondary  schools.  The  point  at  which  instruction  in  English 
is  begun  varies  from  Province  to  Province,  according  as  the  lower 
primary  has  or  has  not  infant  standards  and  four  or  six  standards 
besides;  but  practical  uniformity  exists  in  that  the  use  of  English 
as  a  medium  of  instruction  (except  in  the  case  of  east  Bengal)  always 
begins  after  the  completion  of  the  middle  standards. 

In  Burma  the  largest  educational  increase  recorded  in  India  was 
shown,  primary  schools  for  boys  increasing  by  42  per  cent  and  pupils 
in  attendance  upon  them  by  38  per  cent  for  the  five  years  up  to 
June,  1917.  A  large  part  of  this  was  due  to  the  satisfactory  settle- 
ment of  the  peculiar  problem  presented  by  primary  education  in  this 
Province,  namely,  the  assimilation  of  Buddhist  monastic  schools  in 
the  educational  system,  and  the  marked  improvement  of  their  teach- 
ing staff.  These  monastic  schools  are  the  most  vigorous  feature 
still  left  of  the  original  educational  system  which  prevailed  before 
British  occupation;  and,  forming  as  they  do  the  principal  means 
for  the  moral  instruction  of  the  youth,  they  can  not  be  ignored. 
Indeed  so  influential  were  they  locally  that  only  by  their  main- 
tenance and  strengthening  could  the  moral  and  political  welfare  of 
Burma  be  subserved.  A  satisfactory  arrangement  was  made,  the 
Government  taking  over  the  responsibility  of  financial  support,  ap- 
pointing deputy  inspectors,  and  in  general  bringing  increasing  num- 
bers of  these  schools  under  the  educational  control  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.  The  schools  of  Burma  also  must  be 
credited  with  the  only  far-reaching  change  made  in  India  during  the 
five  years  under  consideration.  This  was  the  introduction  of  a  spe- 
cial course  for  boys  who  did  not  proceed  beyond  the  fourth  grade. 
No  reports  of  the  success  of  this  experiment  are  available,  but  they 
are  awaited  with  great  interest  by  all  students  of  Indian  education 
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as  dealing  with  a  problem  whose  solution  will  be  of  inestimable  valne^ 
During  the  year  1917-18  officials  of  Burmese  education,  with  tha 
consent  of  the  Government,  effected  important  changes  in  the  cur-< 
ricula  for  Anglo-vernacular  schools. 

The  chief  effect  of  these  changes  was  to  prescribe  a  modified  and  uniformi 
course  In  geography  for  these  schools ;  to  simplify  the  course  In  arithmetic  for 
girls  so  as  to  leave  more  time  for  domestic  economy  and  needlework,  now  com* 
pulsory;  to  separate  hygiene  from  elementary  science,  making  it  compulsory 
for  boys  and  girls  In  the  primary  and  middle  schools  but  optional  in  high 
schools,  to  ampUfy  the  courses  In  elementary  science  and  object  lessons,  and  to 
add  morals  and  civics  as  a  new  subject  in  primary  and  middle  schools.  Ar- 
rangements were  made  for  the  preparation  of  a  new  series  of  textbooks  In  the 
above  subjects  as  well  as  In  geography. 

To  Burma  also  must  be  given  the  credit  of  effecting  the  most  im- 
portant administrative  change  of  the  five  years,  namely,  the  creation 
of  a  system  of  divisional  boards  to  undertake,  imder  the  general  con- 
trol of  the  Educational  Department,  the  administration  of  certain 
branches  of  vernacular  education.  The  methods  of  handling  of  edu- 
cational finances  were  also  so  simplified  when  these  boards  were  created 
as  to  call  to  popular  attention  their  increased  responsibility  for 
vernacular  education.  A  conference  held  in  1916,  participated  in  by 
representatives  of  native  as  well  as  British  education,  cordially  ac- 
cepted the  arrangement,  and  divisional  boards  now  have  charge  of 
all  matters  affecting  vernacular  education,  subject  only  to  the  veto 
of  the  Department  of  Education. 

With  the  stirring  of  ideas  looking  toward  larger  popular  powers 
both  in  government  and  in  education,  and  with  the  demands  for  com- 
pulsory education,  intangible  in  most  places  and  yet  culminating  in 
the  Bengal  act,  there  has  been  realized  more  thoroughly  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  system  of  education  as  regards  reaching  the  vast  unlet- 
tered population  of  India.  The  demand  for  mass  education,  scarcely 
heard  10  years  ago,  has  now  so  grown  in  volume  as  to  fill  the  jour- 
nals and  public  press,  and  to  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  attention  of 
provincial  legislative  assemblies.  It  has  also  significantly  written 
itself  on  the  mind  of  the  governing  Englishman,  as  is  shown  most 
conclusively  by  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  Report  to  Parliament,  and 
on  Indian  soil  proper  by  the  circular  letter  addressed  in  1917  to  the 
local  governments  by  the  Imperial  Government. 

Grasping  this  demand  in  all  its  causes  and  implications,  the  edu-» 
rational  officials  of  India  do  not  hesitate  to  accept  it  as  largely  justi-» 
fied,  and  to  use  it  as  a  powerful  lever  in  their  efforts  toward  thorough- 
going reform.  In  summarizing  the  general  lines  of  progress  made 
during  the  five  years  from  1912  to  1917,  undeniable  on  the  spiritual 
as  well  as  the  material  sides,  Dr.  Sharp,  educational  commissioner  of 
the  Indian  Empire,  well  sets  forth  what  must  continue  to  be  thei 
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.weakness  in  primary  education  in  India  so  long  as  the  masses  are 
unreached : 

But  H  Is  impossible  to  rest  content  with  an  expansion  of  mass  education  on 
/  present  lines  or  with  a  system  under  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  are 
Infants  stagnating  in  a  cr^he,  and  the  remainder  glean  only  an  acquaintance 
with  the  three  R's,  and  only  a  small  residue  continue  to  the  stage  where 
6ome  of  the  fruits  of  this  initial  labor  can  he  reaped.  Given  sufficient  funds 
and  sufficient  schools,  education  could  probably  be  made  universal  on  a  com- 
pulsory or  on  a  voluntary  basis  within  a  comparatively  short  time;  but  it 
would  be  an  education  which  in  many  cases  ended  almost  with  the  cradle  and 
left  39  per  cent  of  Its  recipients  totally  illiterate  a  few  years  after  Its  cessation. 
/  This  Is  the  real  crux  of  the  problem.  At  the  moment  that  a  boy  reaches  a 
stage  of  reasonable  intelligence  he  also  becomes  a  useful  economic  asset,  and 
'  even  if  he  has  not  at  once  to  begin  labor  in  the  field  or  factory,  the  utility 
]  of  further  study  ceases  to  be  apparent.  To  overcome  this  attitude  we  must 
look  partly  to  better  teaching,  possibly  to  the  addition  of  vocational  classes, 
but  mainly  to  the  economic  changes  which  are  slowly  permeating  the  country — 
agricultural  progress,  cooperative  movements,  and  the  growth  of  industries 
♦  ♦  ♦  .  It  Is  on  economic  progress  that  the  future  rests.  We  can  not  expect 
to  see  in  India  a  literate  and  intelligent  proletariat  until  that  progress  has 
permitted  the  provision  of  the  necessary  funds  for  more  schools  and  more 
efficient  schools  and  brought  about  the  necessary  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
people. 

An  interesting  phase  of  primarj^  education  for  native  children  is 
seen  in  that  provided  since  1916  by  the  Government  for  the  children, 
and  more  especially  the  orphans  of  Indians  serving  the  Empire  in 
the  Great  War.  Liberal  grants  have  been  made  to  the  provincial 
school  officials  for  aid  to  such  children  studying  in  the  primary 
schools  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  new  schools  along 
modem  lines  in  localities  where  needed.  A  striking  feature  is  that 
all  such  provisions  are  applicable  to  girls  as  well  as  boys.  Any 
child  whose  father  is  certified  to  have  been  slain  or  incapacitated  in 
the  service  is  entitled  to  free  primary  education  with  graduated 
allowance  or  to  free  scholarship  in  any  middle  school  or  to  compete 
for  scholarships,  in  higher  education.  The  Madras  presidency  led 
the  way  early  in  the  war  in  exempting  the  children  of  actual  com- 
batants in  the  service  from  payment  of  all  fees  in  the  elementary 
schools.  The  amount  presented  by  the  women  of  India  as  a  silver 
wedding  gift  to  the  Queen-Empress  has  at  her  request  been  devoted 
to  the  education  of  the  children  of  fallen  Indian  soldiers.  The  Bom- 
bay presidency  was  the  first  to  establish  a  technical  school  not  only 
for  adolescent  children  but  also  for  disabled  Indian  soldiers  for 
instruction  in  the  trades. 

A  problem  unique  to  India  is  the  education  of  backward  and  de- 
pressed classes,  such  as  the  aboriginal,  and  hill  and  forest  tribes, 
the  classes  subject  to  caste  discrimination  and  neglect,  the  criminal 
tribes,  and  the  communities,  religious  and  racial,  which  present  special 
problems.    Naturally  these  classes  vary  so  vastly  from  Province  to 
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Province,  and  even  within  the  same  Province,  in  the  causes  underlying 
their  condition  and  their  needs,  and  in  the  methods  to  be  used  in  their 
instruction,  that  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down.  The  directors 
of  public  instruction  are  uniformly  alive  to  the  appeal  made  by  these 
classes,  educationally  and  socially,  and  a  growing  determination  to 
minister  adequately  to  them  is  manifest  in  the  last  reports  of  educa- 
tion in  India.  In  this  work  the  aid  of  the  mission  agencies  has 
been  invaluable.  By  years  of  patient  toil  they  win  the  confidence  of 
these  classes,  leam  their  tongue,  found  schools,  and  reduce  to  writ- 
ing languages  which  have  never  been  written. 

Even  more  pathetic  is  the  condition  of  the  depressed  classes,  for  I 
they  suffer  more  acutely  from  the  immemorial  tyranny  of  the  caste  I 
system.  As  is  evident,  this  question  is  complicated  by  many  of  the 
most  subtly  difficult  phases  of  Indian  social  life.  Here  again  Govern- 
ment schools  must  be  supplemented  by  missionaries,  both  Christian 
and  native;  but  throughout  there  must  be  taken  into  account  the 
difficulty  of  securing  as  teachers  natives  of  the  better  caste.  Work 
among  the  criminal  tribes,  which  only  a  generation  ago  were  a 
terror  in  most  of  the  Provinces  of  India,  has  been  steadily  pursued. 
An  interesting  fact  is  that  the  most  successful  agency  for  dealing 
with  such  tribes  is  the  Salvation  Army,  which  has  established  set- 
tlements remote  from  civilization  and  is  imparting  systematic  indus- 
trial and  moral  training.  Unequally  applied,  but  of  general  use  in 
the  education  of  these  classes,  are  such  measures  as  special  in- 
spection under  the  auspices  of  the  Government,  scholarships  and 
fee  exemptions,  a  special  system  of  hostels  under  moral  control,  in- 
struction in  industries  and  in  weaving,  carpentry,  and  silk  culture. 

The  subject  of  the  teachers  upon  whom  primary  vernacular  educa- 
tion devolves  is  necessarily  a  most  important  one.  The  salaries,  as 
all  the  directors  freely  admit,  are  inadequate,  though  w^hat  is  deemed 
some  improvement  has  taken  place  during  the  five  years  under  con- 
sideration. In  the  representative  Provinces  of  Madras,  Bombay,  Ben- 
gal, and  the  Punjab,  the  average  salary  is,  respectively,  10,^  28,  7.5, 
and  12  rupees.  In  Burma  it  is  the  highest  in  the  Empire,  being  40 
rupees  per  month.  The  dire  necessity  of  supplementing  salaries  in 
various  ways  is  a  significant  commentary  upon  the  real  situation. 
Teachers  in  many  places  are  granted  very  precarious  fees ;  again,  they 
serve  as  branch  postmasters,  an  arrangement  long  criticized,  but  still 
continued  by  the  authorities;  and  in  the  more  remote  settlements  they 
eke  out  their  salaries  by  having  charge  of  the  cattle  pounds,  sanita- 
tion, and  registration  of  cattle  in  the  district.  As  the  directors 
recognize  in  their  reports,  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  teachers  and 
their  place  in  the  public  estimation  can  only  come  from  increase  pf 
salaries. 

>The  rupee  to  estimated  to  be  worth  atoat  32  cents. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

The  division  of  secondary  education  into  the  vernacular  and  the 
Anglo- vernacular  shows  the  extent  of  the  departure  from  the  uniform 
character  of  primary  education.  As  regards  the  grading  in  this  di- 
vision, it  includes  the  middle  standard,  whose  exclusive  purpose  is 
to  prepare  boys  for  the  high  stage;  and  the  high  standard,  leading 
directly  to  the  colleges  or  technical  schooL 

The  middle  standard  is,  except  in  the  Central  Provinces,  entirely 
vernacular,  though  in  most  of  the  Provinces  the  study  of  English  on 
the  literary  side  is  begun  with  the  middle  coursea  A  complicating 
element  is  also  found  in  the  fact  that  the  middle  standard  usually 
has  attached  to  it  the  upper  primary  classes.  Indeed,  this  is  the 
case  everywhere  except  in  Bombay  and  the  Central  Provinces.  The 
middle  vernacular  schools  constitute  the  type  usually  found  in  the 
rural  districts;  but  there  is  increasing  complaint  that  boys  of  talent 
and  even  high  caste,  whose  only  opportunity  such  a  school  is,  upon 
its  completion  can  not  easily,  if  at  all,  be  transferred  to  an  English 
school. 

In  the  few  cases  where  such  a  transfer  can  be  effected  such  a  boy 
finds  himself  without  the  necessary  training  in  English. 

This  problem  has  been  clearly  seen  by  most  of  the  directors  of 
public  instruction.  To  take  a  representative  Province,  in  Madras 
the  attempt  was  made  to  draw  a  sharp  distinction  between  secondary 
and  elementary  education.  It  was  hoped  that  this  would  compel 
promising  native  boys  to  begin  the  study  of  English  earlier  in  the 
vernacular  school;  but  the  attempt  was  found  impractical,  and  the 
director  reports  that  further  means  will  have  to  be  sought  for  prop- 
erly grounding  native  boys  who  may  be  destined  for  a  professional 
or  public  career,  and  for  protecting  the  secondary  schools  from  a 
large  influx  of  ill-prepared  boys  from  the  elementary  schools. 

The  high  standard,  which  offers  instruction  ranging  from  one  to 
three  years,  is  conducted  solely  through  the  medium  of  English,  and 
prepares  directly  for  college  and  technical  school.  Its  curriculum  is 
modeled  closely  upon  that  of  the  classical  public  schools  of  England, 
such  as  Eton  and  Eugby.  It  naturally  appeals  almost  exclusively 
to  the  boys  of  Europeans,  and  the  few  native  Indian  boys,  destined 
to  governmental  employment,  who  have  enjoyed  unusual  advantages 
of  early  training  from  tutors  in  English  and  classics. 

The  "  top-heaviness  "  characteristic  of  the  system  of  education  in 
India  is  clearly  illustrated  in  the  secondary  field.  As  this  division 
is  practically  restricted  to  boys,  the  comparison  must  be  instituted 
with  the  number  of  boys  in  the  primary.  This,  in  1917,  was  5,614,- 
633,  being  4.5  per  cent  of  the  total  male  population.  In  secondary 
education,  the  total  enrollment  for  the  same  year  was  approximately 
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1^0,000,  being  1  per  cent  of  the  total  male  population,  and  an 
even  more  striking  increase  of  28.S  per  cent  for  the  quinquennium 
under  consideration.  Here  is  met  the  most  significant  feature  in 
Indian  education,  the  numerical  increase  in  secondary  education. 
This  varies  from  Province  to  Province,  Bengal  marking  the  highest 
percentage,  having  35.8  of  all  the  secondary  schools,  and  35  per  cent 
of  all  the  secondary  pupils  in  India.  But  the  phenomenon  is  marked 
in  them  alL  If  Bengal  may  be  taken  as  representative,  the  director 
finds  the  following  reasons  for  so  extraordinary  a  popularity : 

1.  The  partition  of  Bengal  into  two  governmental  districts  with 
more  effective  administrative  and  financial  handling. 

2.  The  fostering  of  education  by  the  Government,  especially 
among  the  Mohammedans,  a  people  traditionally  inclined  to  edu- 
cation. 

3.  The  prevailing  high  mark  of  prosperity,  with  the  consequent 
ambition  of  the  middle  class  to  advance  their  children  by  means  of 
secondary  education  ilito  professional  careers  and  governmental  civil 
service. 

With  this  phenomenal  increase  in  secondary  education,  however, 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  there  should  be  a  corresponding 
improvement  in  the  extent  to  which  it  answers  the  needs  of  the  native 
population,  though  in  every  Province  earnest  attempts  have  been 
made  to  make  it  do  so.  The  provincial  governments  ha^e  everywhere 
recognized  their  responsibility  to  provide  facilities  at  the  larger 
centers,  and  have  striven  to  relieve  local  bodies  of  the  increased  ex- 
penses of  secondary  education,  to  leave  local  funds  free  for  use  in 
elementary  instruction,  and  above  all  to  improve  the  salaries  and 
living  conditions  of  teachers.  But  after  all  has  been  done,  it  is 
still  recognized  that  the  crowding  of  ill-prepared  native  students 
into  secondary  school,  the  inevitable  corollary  of  the  inertia  of  the 
primary  schools  remains  an  evil  which  disastrously  affects  the  whole 
system. 

In  1916,  the  Government  of  India  submitted  an  exhaustive  scheme 
for  the  approval  of  the  several  Provinces,  whose  main  features  were 
the  reorganization  of  the  service  to  which  the  graduates  of  high 
schools  might  aspire,  the  opening  of  additional  liigh  schools,  the 
systematic  financing  of  middle  English  schools  by  the  Government, 
and  a  thorough  overhauling  of  schedules  and  programs  of  studies. 
Another  suggestion  has  been  that  the  provincial  government  pre- 
scribe a  maximum  limit  of,  say,  40  pupils  for  high-school  classes  or 
sections;  Madras  and  Bombay  have  already  adopted  such  a  limit, 
but  the  problem  still  remains  unaffected  by  such  palliative  measures. 
It  has  been  thought  that  the  trouble  lies  with  the  impractical  and 
too  literary  nature  of  the  curricula;  and  therefore  in  the  advanced 
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Provinces,  such  as  Bombay  and  Madras,  science,  drawing,  and  man- 
ual arts  have  been  made  compulsory  in  many  high  schools,  and  others 
such  as  history  and  geography  have  been  articulated  with  the  life 
of  the  students. 

In  short,  while  the  officials  think  that  solid  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  the  spirit  of  secondary  education  and  in  the  sincere  desire 
for  reform,  yet  the  standard  of  secondary  education  is  still  discour- 
agingly  low  because  of  inadequate  staff  and  poor  pay  of  teachers, 
overcrowding  and  defective  discipline.  As  the  educational  commis- 
sioner reports : 

The  apparently  inexhaustible  demand  for  secondary  education,  combined 
with  tlie  difficulty  of  meeting  it  in  an  adequate  manner,  tends  to  swamp  the 
effects  of  reform.  Existing  schools  are  Improved,  but  new  ones  spring  up,  low- 
ering the  average  of  attainment,  and  undermining  discipline. 

According  to  official  reports  of  the  year  1918,  the  general  condition 
of  secondary  education  throughout  India  at  large  had  shown  little 
improvement  for  several  years  preceding ;  but  that  year  marked  the 
introduction,  in  several  Provinces,  of  important  changes  in  the  sys- 
tem of  examinations  in  secondary  schools.  Details  differ  from 
Province  to  Province ;  but  the  common  tendency  has  been  to  abolish 
the  old  blanket  permit  of  college  or  university  matriculation,  and 
to  stiffen  up  the  examination  or  leaving  certificate  required  by  the 
individual  secondary  school.  Examination  upon  a  minimum  of  cer- 
tain specified  subjects  is  required.  This  move  is  interesting  as  run- 
ning counter  to  the  trend  of  modern  secondary  educational  thought, 
which,  certainly  in  the  west,  is  setting  ever  more  steadily  toward 
easier  articulation  between  the  secondary  school  and  the  higher  in- 
stitution, and  toward  less  emphasis  upon  examinations  pure  and 
simple.  In  India,  however,  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out  the  abuses 
which  developed  under  the  old  system  of  easy  matriculation,  which 
was  perhaps  chiefly  responsible  for  the  swollen  enrollment  of  the 
higher  institutions  with  their  masses  of  ill-prepared  students. 

A  material  feature  of  secondary  education  in  India  must  not  be 
passed  over  without  notice.  This  is  the  institution  of  the  so-called 
"  hostel,"  by  which  is  meant  the  boarding  hall  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  school,  with  varying  arrangements  as  to  mess  halls, 
and  presided  over  by  either  the  school  head  or  one  of  the  older  as- 
sistants. As  a  large  number  of  native  boys  do  not  live  in  close 
proximity  to  schools  of  secondary  grade,  and  must  attend  such 
schools  more  or  less  distant,  the  importance  of  the  hostel  in  their 
school  life  can  not  be  overrated.  The  hostels  naturally  vary  ex- 
tremely in  their  character  and  in  the  habits  of  regularity,  method, 
orderliness,  and  cleanliness  which  they  inculcate.  The  negligent 
and  even  criminal  conditions,  with  insanitary  lodgings  and  exposure 
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to  temptations,  which  have  been  discovered  in  many  instances,  have 
aroused  directors  and  students  of  education  to  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  see  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  school  population  shall 
live  in  a  wholesome  environment.  Under  compelling  circumstances 
as  they  exist  at  present,  it  is  recognized  that  the  hostel  system  can 
not  be  done  away  with,  but  must  be  accepted,  improved,  and  even 
extended.  The  Province  of  Madras  in  particular  (where  one  boy 
in  every  five  in  secondary  schools  lives  away  from  home)  has  grappled 
with  the  situation  by  a  systematic  study  of  the  character  and  condi- 
tions of  the  hostels  within  its  borders. 

COLUSGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 

The  Indian  colleges  are  divided  into  those  which  offer  a  general 
education  and  do  not  especially  prepare  candidates  for  any  pro- 
fession, and  those  which  do  prepare  students  for  the  professions. 
The  former  class  fall  usually  under  the  head  of  colleges  of  arts  and 
general  science,  themselves  -  being  subdivided  into  English  and 
oriental  coDeges,  with  the  latter  of  which  we  are  not  here  concerned. 
The  arts  colleges,  which  train  students  by  the  medium  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  in  the  usual  subjects,  are  divided  into  first  and  second 
grade  colleges.  The  latter,  approaching  in  character  and  purposes 
the  American  junior  college,  do  not  confer  a  degree.  The  first- 
grade  college  graduates  the  students  in  all  academic  degrees  and 
even  offers  a  full  graduate  course. 

While  the  colleges  do  not  vary  essentially  in  organization  from 
Province  to  Province,  they  do  vary  decidedly  in  historical  develop- 
ment, in  number,  in  location,  and  in  efficiency.  Madras  represents 
one  extreme  in  the  considerable  number  of  scattered  colleges,  and  of 
the  second-grade  and  mission  colleges;  while  Bombay  and  the 
Punjab  represent  the  other  extreme,  that  of  the  so-called  "intensive 
development,''  grouping  all  eight  of  her  colleges  in  three  great 
centers.  Following  the  English  model,  the  colleges  of  all  Provinces 
are  closely  affiliated  to  the  universities,  their  courses  and  examina- 
tions, and  even  internal  regulation  and  inspection,  being  prescribed 
directly  by  the  universities.  In  certain  Provinces,  as  in  the  case  of 
Bengal,  the  university  has  power  to  annul  the  action  of  the  college 
authorities  in  the  matter  of  students'  appeals  from  decisions  and  in 
the  arrangement  and  conduct  of  hostels  and  mess  rooms. 

Among  the  pressing  problems  connected  with  the  methods  and 
the  success  of  college  instruction,  the  chief  perhaps  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  staff  is  usually  ineffective  in  number  for  the  great  size 
of  the  classes  under  its  charge.  This  complaint  is  voiced  in  most 
of  the  reports  of  the  provincial  directors.  The  situs^tion  is  but  an- 
other sjrmptom  of  the  "top-heaviness"  already  dwelt  upon.  In  1917 
the  colleges  numbered  134,  and  showed  an  enrollment  of  47,000 
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students,  both  native  and  European;  registering  a  percentage  of 
four-hundredths  of  one  i>er  cent  of  the  total  male  population,  and 
an  increase  of  60  per  cent  since  1912. 

Within  the  past  five  years  the  question  of  the  exclusive  use  of 
English  as  tlie  medium  of  instruction  in  the  colleges  has  come  to  the 
front,  after  having  lain  dormant  since  the  early  thirties,  when  Lord 
Macaulay's  famous  minute  convinced  the  Government  of  India  of 
the  necessity  of  English  as  the  only  means  of  instruction.  The 
Province  of  Bengal  has  led  the  way  in  declaring  for  bilingual  in- 
struction in  the  courses  of  its  colleges,  the  other  language  being 
Bengali.  This  decision  was  arrived  at  after  mature  consideration 
of  the  claims  of  all  languages  spoken  in  the  Province  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  fact  that  a  considerably  larger  proportion  of  students 
use  Bengali  as  their  native  tongue  than  any  other.  This  decision, 
furthermore,  does  not  aflFect  the  subject  or  content  of  courses  offered 
nor  relieve  the  student  from  satisfying  the  requirements  in  English 
literature  and  composition  both  at  entrance  and  in  course. 

The  tutorial  system  of  studies,  favored  by  most  directors,  under  the 
direct  influence  of  the  English  system,  is  profoundly  and  adversely 
affected  by  conditions  varying  with  financial  inability,  with  indi- 
vidual numbers  of  students,  and  with  attainments  of  the  tutors  them- 
selves. The  tutorial  system  is  most  firmly  established  in  the  colleges 
of  the  Punjab;  elsewhere  it  has  at  best  a  precarious  footing. 

As  regards  the  conditions  under  which  the  students  live,  the 
hostel  system  which  has  been  considered  in  secondary  education  plays 
also  a  large  part  in  the  colleges.  Because  of  the  maturity  of  college 
students  as  compared  with  those  in  the  middle  and  hi^  schools,  the 
system  is  regarded  as  most  successful  in  the  colleges.  The  director 
of  public  instruction  in  Bengal  thus  summarizes  the  place  of  the 
hostel : 

Some  parents  whose  sons  could  attend  from  home  are  said  to  prefer  their 
residence  In  hostels  because  of  the  good  influence  which  it  exercises.  Other 
means  are  used  to  promote  corporate  life  and  common  interest.  In  Calcutta 
(where  residential  arrangements  are  defective)  the  colleges  of  the  university 
acquired  a  fine  building  for  social  gatherings  of  students  and  their  elders. 
In  the  well-manage<l  colleges  throughout  India  there  is  now  an  esprit  de  corps 
and  a  vigor  of  life  which  contrasts  refreshingly  with  the  languidly  laborious 
existence  which  less  favorably  situated  students  still  endure.  Athletics,  literary, 
debating,  and  scientiflc  societies,  and  the  production  of  magazines  are  usual 
features  of  college  life,  taking  to  some  extent  the  place  of  general  reading, 
which  has  not  the  same  attraction  for  Indian  as  for  English  youths. 

The  five  universities  of  India — those  of  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras, 
the  Punjab,  and  Allahabad — were  founded  within  the  first  30  years 
of  British  rule,  and  until  five  years  ago  were  considei'ed  as  meeting 
all  demands  for  the  country.  Their  constitutions  are  modeled  largely 
upon  those  of  the  English  universities:  They  are  governed  by  a 
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chancellor  (the  Viceroy  or  the  governor  of  the  Province),  a  vice 
chancellor,  a  senate  diversely  made  up  but  along  the  lines  laid  down 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  faculties  and  boards  of  studies,  and 
finally  a  syndicate  in  whom  are  vested  extraordinary  powders  of  ap- 
peal and  review.  With  the  enormous  increase  in  secondary  educa- 
tion, the  five  years  under  review  saw  the  awakening  of  a  need  for 
additional  universities  of  various  kinds.  The  Hindu  university  at 
Benares  and  the  university  at  Patna  opened  their  doors  in  October, 
1917 ;  the  university  of  Mysore,  under  legislative  incorporation  of  the 
Province,  in  July,  1917.  The  Indian  university  for  women,  a  private 
institution,  with  scattered  branches  whose  administrative  center  is 
at  Poona,  was  founded  in  1917. 

The  constitution  and  aims  of  the  first  mentioned  are  significant. 
Tt  is  frankly  denominational,  admitting  persons  of  all  classes,  castes, 
and  creeds,  but  imparting  religious  instruction  in  the  Hindu  tenets. 
It  is  sustained  by  large  private  and  popular  contributions,  and  begins 
on  a  more  independent  plane  than  any  other  hitherto  known.  The 
j)osts  of  chancellor  and  vice  chancellor  will  be  filled  by  the  governing 
body.  It  is  not — as  are  most  of  the  other  universities — an  affiliating 
body  controlling  colleges  scattered  over  a  vast  area,  but  its  jurisdic- 
tion is  limited  to  Benares  and  such  colleges  as  may  be  established 
there.  Important  innovations  are  made  in  the  constitution  and 
functions  of  the  several  bodies  which  govern  it,  of  which  the  main 
features  are  that  administration  is  vested  in  a  court  composed  of 
donors  and  persons  chosen  by  various  bodies,  and  that  alli  academic 
control  is  vested  in  a  senate  consisting  not  necessarily  of  teachers  in 
the  university  but  of  outsiders  elected  by  the  senate  itself. 

Of  tlie  schemes  pending  for  the  establishment  of  additional  uni- 
versities, most  important  is  that  for  a  university  in  Burma.  This 
has  grown  steadily  in  popular  interest  during  the  five  years  under 
consideration,  and  plans  are  ripe  for  fruition  within  the  next  two 
years. 

That  a  new  conception  of  the  purposes  of  higher  educational  train- 
ing is  permeating  those  in  charge  of  Indian  affairs  is  evident  from 
the  summary  of  college  and  university  education  in  India  given  by 
Dr.  Sharp,  educational  commissioner,  in  his  seventh  quinquennial 
review  (1912-17) : 

Thus  two  lines  of  development  are  running  side  by  side.  The  old  universities 
continue  mainly,  as  they  were  in  the  past  affiliating  institutions.  *  *  * 
Meantime,  new  universities  are  springing  into  life — some,  replicas  of  the  old, 
but  with  smaller  areas  and  with  an  endeavor  at  partial  concentration  around 
the  university  sight;  others  completely  centralized  and  primarily  teaching  In- 
stitutions. It  is  recognized  that  university  problems  in  India  are  of  a  far- 
reaching  nature,  and  that  the  best  professional  advice  is  requisite  at  the 
present  Juncture.  ♦  ♦  ♦  His  excellency  Lord  Chelmsford,  in  addressing 
tlie  recipients  of  degrees  at  Calcutta  said:     "Only  the  other  day  I  asked  a 
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law  student  why  he  was  taking  up  law,  with  all  its  risks  and  disappointments. 
Ue  answered,  What  else  is  there  for  me  to  take  up?  I  am  not  going  to  discuss 
his  answer,  but  this  I  will  say,  it  is  my  sincere  hope,  and  it  \a  the  policy  of 
my  Government,  to  endeavor  by  all  means  in  our  power  to  open  up  other 
avenues  of  employment  So  long  as  students  think  that  the  only  avenues  of 
employment  are  in  the  legal  and  clerical  professions,  so  long  shall  we  get  con- 
gestion and  overcrowding  in  those  professions,  with  consequent  discourage- 
ment, disappointment,  and  discontent.  Our  policy  then  is  first  to  secure  that 
there  shall  be  as  many  opportunities  of  a  livelihood  opened  to  the  educated 
classes  and  next  to  endeavor  to  divert  the  students  into  channels*  other  than 
those  of  law  and  Government  clerical  employ." 


TECHNICAL,    INDUSTRIAL,   AND   AGRICULTURA.L    EDUCATION. 

The  recognition  of  the  vast  economic  and  social  value  of  practical 
lines  of  education  in  India  has  been  seen  in  the  Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report,  It  is  also  everywhere  emphasized  in  the  reports  of  the 
directors  of  public  instruction  for  the  several  Provinces.  A  sig- 
nificant trend  is  also  showing  itself  in  the  action  of  the  local  govern- 
ments in  depending  more  and  more  upon  advisory  committees  whoso 
duty  it  is  to  study  the  needs  of  the  individual  Province,  peculiarly 
with  reference  to  technical  and  industrial  education,  and  to  give 
expert  advice  both  in  management  and  in  general  policy.  The 
adaptation  of  modern  education  to  a  country  like  India,  for  ages  im- 
movable in  her  social  and  educational  ideas,  is  necessarily  most  com- 
plicated. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  feature  to  be  recorded  of  the  five  years 
under  consideration  is  the  work  of  a  committee  representing  the 
Provinces  at  large  upon  the  ediication  of  civil  engineers.  This  com- 
mittee considered  carefully  such  questions  as  a  low  age  limit  for 
students  entering  engineering  schools,  requirements  for  admission 
to  such,  minimum  knowledge  of  English  necessary,  articulation  with 
Government  colleges,  in  short  all  the  problems  confronting  the  de- 
velopment of  an  increasing  body  of  native  students  of  engineering. 

It  is  agreed  that  only  in  the  development  of  such  a  native  body, 
both  in  engineering  and  allied  lines  of  practical  training,  can  meant) 
be  found  to  stem  the  flow  of  young  Hindus  into  the  law  and  Gov^ 
ernment  service. 

The  urgent  need  of  industrial  education  began  to  make  itself  felt 
about  15  years  ago,  when  a  committee  appointed  by  Lord  Curzon 
suggested  an  apprentice  system  maintained  by  the  State.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Imperial  Government  encouraged  the  establishment  by  the 
local  governments  of  trade  schools  of  various  grades.  The  next  10 
years  saw  many  schemes,  some  fanciful,  most  too  costly,  and  others 
still  impracticable,  put  into  operation.  In  Madras  and  Bengal  espe- 
cially the  schemes  for  industrial   education   in  weaving,   dyeing, 
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mechanical  engineering,  and  plumbing  were  most  practical  and  fruit- 
ful. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  scheme  for  the  State  training 
of  apprentices  was  dropped,  but  led  to  the  establishment  of  Govern- 
ment trade  schools,  where  continuation  classes  are  provided  for 
youths  still  in  the  employ  of  various  firms,  an  interesting  anticipa- 
tion of  provisions  in  the  Fisher  Act.  On  the  whole,  however,  indus- 
trial education  in  India  has  hitherto- attained  only  a  limited  measure 
of  success.  The  causes,  racial  and  governmental,  lie  deep  below  the 
surface;  but  that  the  situation  is  capable  of  improvement  and  that 
it  is  improving  is  emphasized  by  the  directors  of  the  advanced 
Provinces. 

The  sign  of  greatest  promise  is  the  existence  of  the  Indian  Indus- 
trial Commission,  with  its  encouragement  of  practical  instruction  in 
manual  arts  and  domestic  science  in  the  common  primary  and  ele- 
mentary  schools.  The  report  of  this  commission,  presented  early  in 
1919,  makes  the  radical  recommendation  that  the  general  control  of 
noncoUegiate  industrial  and  technical  education  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Industries,  though  the  cooperation  of 
the  Education  Department  can  not  be  dispensed  with.  The  commis- 
sion feels  that  an  education  purporting  to  train  for  industrial  life 
must  have  direct  organic  connection  with  industries  and  industrial 
employers;  that  teachers  and  inspectors  should  be  trained  by  the 
Industries  Department  not  merely  for  independent  schools  but  also 
for  industrial  and  technical  apprentice  classes  annexed  to  commer- 
cial plants. 

Tlie  Government  of  India  has  never  lost  sight  of  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  agricultural  education  in  India.  This  is  one  subject 
that  is  free  from  complications,  inasmuch  as  its  two  fundamental 
objects — ^the  improvement  of  agricultural  methods  and  the  better- 
ment of  the  material  and  economic  conditions  of  the  vast  mass  of  the 
people  of  India — confront  all  students  of  the  subject  on  the  threshold. 

To  devise  ways  to  reach  influential  classes,  such  as  the  landed  and 
more  prosperous  cultivating  class,  a  number  of  conferences  partici- 
pated in  by  students  of  general  education  as  well  as  of  agriculture 
have  been  held.  Chief  of  these  was  that  held  in  Simla  in  June,  1917, 
at  which  were  represented  all  the  Provinces  of  the  Empire.  It 
recommended  the  foundation  of  agricultural  middle  schools,  the 
specific  training  of  teachers  for  such  schools,  the  adaptation  of  pri- 
mary education  to  rural  needs,  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural 
college  in  each  of  the  principal  Provinces  of  India,  and  the  more 
general  diffusion  of  agricultural  knowledge  among  the  mass  of  the 
people  by  the  demonstration  of  improved  methods  and  by  instruc- 
tion brought  to  the  illiterate  tiller  of  the  soil. 

Most  of  the  agricultural  colleges  in  existence  report  a  grave  lack 
of  interest  among  the  people,  as  evinced  by  the  small  number  of 
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students  generally  attending  and  by  the  even  more  serious  lack  of 
demand  for  specially  trained  men  on  the  part  of  the  landliolders 
and  agents  of  large  tracts.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  increase 
interest  in  individual  colleges  by  reducing  the  length  of  course  and 
by  offering  practical  courses  rather  than  those  upon  scientific  sub- 
jects. Most  of  the  so-called  agricultural  colleges,  according  to  re- 
ports, are  very  little  more  tlian  secondary'  schools. 

THE  EDUCATION   OF  GIKLS. 

With  the  stirring  of  reform  movements  in  Government,  and  the 
propasal  to  extend  suffrage  to  women,  the  education  of  women  in 
India  has  become  within  the  five  years  under  consideration  a  burn- 
ing question,  such  as  was  never  anticipated  it  would  be.  Speaking 
generally,  little  provision  is  made  in  the  governmental  schools  of 
India,  vernacular  or  Anglo-vernacular,  for  the  education  of  girls. 
They  are  educated  mainly  in  special  schools,  which  are  generally 
private  except  in  districts  where,  as  in  the  Central  Provinces,  the 
Government  has  taken  over  control.  Only  in  Burma,  where  ex- 
tremely early  marriage  does  not  prevail,  are  the  schools  mixed. 

The  subject  is,  like  so  many  others,  complicated  by  innumerable  tra* 
ditions  and  social  limitations.  According  to  the  inspectresses  of  va- 
rious districts,  difficulty  is  experienced  in  securing  Indian  ladies  of 
position  to  work  upon  local  committees,  in  attracting  women  of 
proper  character,  attainments,  and  caste  to  work  as  teachers,  in  secur- 
ing regular  attendance,  in  inducing  girls  to  remain  in  school  for  a 
reasonable  length  of  time,  and  back  of  all  in  combating  and  overcom- 
ing the  age-old  hostility  to  educating  women  at  all.  Despite  these 
social  as  well  as  educational  difficulties,  however,  the  great  increase 
of  29.2  per  cent  is  to  be  recorded  for  the  past  five  years  in  the  total 
•number  of  native  girls  under  instruction  in  India.  This  for  191G-17 
reached  the  surprising  total  of  nearly  1,300,000  girls.  More  impor- 
tant than  the  increase  in  numbers  is  the  change  which  is  being 
wrought  in  the  attitude  of  the  public,  a  change  which  applies  not  only 
to  the  essentials  of  primary  education,  but  also  to  secondary  schools. 
Authorities  agree  that : 

Indian  imbUc  opinion  has  slowly  cbanged  from  Its  former  attitude  of  positive 
disUke  to  the  education  of  women  and  is  now  rnvbch  more  favorable  as  regards 
every  community.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Professional  men  now  wish  to  marry  their  sons  to 
educated  girls  who  can  be  in  a  real  sense  companions  and  helpmates ;  therefore 
education  is  beginning  to  be  valued  by  parents  as  improving  the  marriage 
prospects  of  their  daughters. 

', '  A  large  part  of  the  credit  for  the  advance  of  female  education  is 
I  due  to  the  fact  that  the  quality  of  teaching  in  schools  for  girls  is 
I  better  than  in  those  for  boys.    This  is  especially  pronounced  in  sec- 
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ondary  schools,  both  those  under  mission  management  and  those,  as 
in  the  Central  Provinces,  maintained  by  the  Government.  Again, 
modern  courses  in  industrial  and  vocational  subjects  have  been  intro- 
duced in  many  girls'  schools,  and  increased  attention  has  been  paid 
to  physical  training.  Here  immediate  results  of  modern  diet  and 
training  have  been  most  pronounced. 

Another  interesting  phase  of  women's  education  well  shows  how 
closely  related  are  social  and  educational  considerations  in  India. 
The  institution  of  extremely  early  marriage,  and  its  concomitant  of 
a  large  number  of  child  widows  in  the  great  Brahman  States  of 
Madras,  Bombay,  and  Bengal,  have  led  school  authorities  to  take 
measures  for  the  education  of  that  element  of  the  population  wliich 
has  hitherto  been  neglected  and  led  a  sad  and  useless  life.  For  the 
most  part  such  Brahman  child  widows  are  distinctly  intelligent  and 
their  training  as  teachers,  especially  for  secondary  schools,  has 
been  attended  with  marked  success.  The  school  authorities  see  in 
this  a  powerful  incentive  toward  the  popularizing  of  secondary 
education  amongst  the  Hindu  people. 

A  word  should  be  said  as  to  the  encroachment  of  English  educa- 
tion for  girls  upon  the  vernacular  education.  From  all  reports,  the 
appreciation  of  English  education  is  growing,  largely  because  in  the 
public  mind  English  influences  are  held  responsible  for  the  exist- 
ence of  any  education  for  women  at  all.  Some  authorities  see  the 
future  of  girls'  education  as  lying  in  a  judicious  extension  of  the  mid- 
dle English  schools,  whose  graduates  should  furnish  a  nucleus  of  edu- 
cate<l  opinion  as  well  as  a  trained  corps  of  teachers.  The  director 
of  public  instruction  for  Bengal  vigorously  summarizes  the  situ- 
ation : 

We  may  at  least  hope  that  In  deaUng  with  the  education  of  girls,  we  shall 
not  repeat  the  mistakes  which  have  been  made  in  the  education  of  boys.  There 
win  be  no  excuse  if  we  do,  for  the  girls  of  Bengal  with  comparatively  few  excep- 
tions do  not  have  to  be  trained  to  scramble  in  the  open  market  for  a  living 
*  ♦  ♦  For  many  years  yet  secondary  and  higher  education  will  be  confined 
to  tlie  few.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  so  to  order  things 
that  the  education  given  will  be  a  reality?  There  is  only  one  way  of  accom- 
plishing this,  and  that  is  by  seeming  cultured  ami  sympathetic  women  to  work 
as  inspectresses  and  in  colleges  and  schools  and  by  giving  these  women  as  free 
a  hand  a  possible.  If  we  determine  to  do  this  and  do  not  shrink  from  the  bill — 
it  will  not  be  an  unlimited  liability — we  shall  be  giving  Indian  women  a  chance. 

EDUCATION  OP  MOHAMMEDANS. 

The  discussion  of  Indian  education,  as  has  been  seen,  centers,  pre- 
dominantly around  that  of  the  native  population.  Up  to  this  point 
general  lines  have  been  laid  down  which  include  all  races  and  creeds 
without  discrimination.  But  there  is  an  element  of  the  native  popu- 
lation so  distinct  and  so  tenacious  of  creed  and  customs  that  special 
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mention  must  be  made  of  it.  This  is  the  Mohammedan  population 
of  British  India,  which  comprises  (1917)  58,000,000  souls,  or  slightly 
less  than  one-fourth  of  the  total.  It  is  the  only  racial  group  whose 
adjustment  to  the  uniform  educational  system  of  the  country  once 
seemed  fraught  with  grave  difficulties.  But' time  has  brought  tact 
and  understanding  to  the  authorities  in  their  dealings  with  the 
Mohamedans.  Racial  and  religious  barriers  have  been  so  broken 
down  that  in  the  Provinces  showing  the  highest  Mohamedan  popula- 
tion— Bengal,  the  Punjab,  the  Northwest  Frontier  Province,  and  in 
some  of  the  native  administrations  under  British  protection — ^the 
Mohammedans  had  proportionately  a  larger  number  of  children  in 
the  lowest  vernacular  schools  recognized  by  the  Government  than  any 
other  race. 

But  there  are  certain  difficulties  still  inherent  in  the  situation. 
The  Mohammedan  religious  authorities  require  tlie  child  to  attend 
the  Mosque  before  he  does  any  other.  This  results  in  the  Mohamme- 
dan boy's  commencing  his  regular  schooling  at  a  later  age  than  the 
average.  The  alien  languages  to  be  learned,  and  the  poverty  of 
large  sections  of  Mohammedan  communities  (where  many  converts 
are  from  the  depressed  classes)  have  worked  to  reduce  the  numbers 
in  the  higher  standards  of  the  primary  vernacular  schools  mate- 
rially, to  say  nothing  of  those  in  the  institutions  of  higher  education. 

A  further  important  element  in  the  situation  is  the  small  number 
of  Mohammedans  engaged  as  teachers  in  the  Government  system. 
This  is,  among  others,  a  result  of  the  strict  religious  obligations 
laid  by  purely  Mohammedan  education  upon  its  graduates  to  re- 
main faithful  to  Islamic  teachings.  Thus  conditions  for  both  teach- 
ers and  pupils  of  Mohammedan  faith  are  not  favorable  to  the 
development  of  confidence  in  the  Government  schools.  In  Bengal 
the  authorities  have  steadily  endeavored  to  develop  such  confidence 
by  special  concessions  to  Mohammedans  and  the  assignment  of  a 
large  proportion  of  official  posts  to  be  filled  by  them. 

None  of  the  measures  indicated,  however,  has  been  recognized 
as  adequately  meeting  the  situation,  and  the  authorities  have  re- 
peatedly authorized  the  Mohammedans  to  start  their  own  schools 
under  their  own  committees,  with  full  facilities  for  religious  in* 
struction  and  observance.  Such  schools  are:  (1) Those  which  teach 
the  ordinary  course  of  elementary  subjects;  (2)  those  which  started 
as  native  schools  but  have  modified  the  prescribed  curriculum;  and 
(3)  those  which  are  indifferent  to  government  recognition  and  have 
their  own  scheme  of  studies.  The  number  of  Mohammedan  schools 
necessarily  varies  widely  from  Province  to  Province,  secondary 
schools  being  specially  well  developed  among  them.  In  Bengal 
especially  there  is  the  unique  combination  of  what  are  really  middle 
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English'schools  with  separate  departments  using  Arabic  as  a  medium 
of  instruction  and  teaching  Arabic  literature. 

Three  colleges  are  maintained  by  the  Mohammedans,  which  mark 
a  distinct  advance  in  the  reconciliation  of  the  turbulent  quarrels 
of  the  frontier  tribes,  many  students  being  drawn  from  the  non- 
Mohammedan  population.  There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  col- 
lege education  among  the  Mohammedans  in  Bengal,  and  the  next 
few  years  bid  fair  to  see  additional  colleges  initiated  to  meet  this 
demand. 

To  sum  up  the  situation:  The  English  educational  officials  are 
much  encouraged  by  the  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  Mo- 
hammedans resorting  to  the  schools  giving  instruction  along  modern 
lines.  Indeed,  the  number  of  Mohammedan  pupils  has  steadily 
grown  to  be  larger  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  this  group  than 
those  of  all  races  and  creeds  together.  The  increase  of  Moham- 
medan pupils  in  the  Government  schools  is  a  convincing  proof  that 
even  among  this  stubborn  group — 

the  old  prejudice  against  modern  forms  of  thought  and  exclusive  adherence 
to  the  orthodox  suhjec-ts  are  dying  away.  Views  are  broadening.  It  is  seen 
that  instruction  in  special  schools  is  often  inferior — if  only  because  the  staff 
Is  inferior.  ♦  •  ♦  The  special  school  that  teaches  unnecessary  or  useless 
subjects  is  waning  in  popularity.  The  cry  is  still  for  special  institutions,  but 
of  the  type  that  will  fit  the  l^lusselman  for  the  developments  of  modem  life 
while  yet  keeping  him  a  Musselman. 

EDUCATION  OF  EUROPEANS  IN  IN1>IA. 

While  the  study  of  Indian  education  primarily  concerns  itself 
with  instruction  imparted  to  native  children,  who  comprise  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  all  school  children  throughout  the  Indian 
Empire,  yet  the  education  of  the  children  and  youth  of  European 
descent  should  not  be  overlooked.  In  the  nature  of  things  a  different 
background  of  tradition  and  inheritance  is  possessed  by  the  Euro- 
pean, and  his  children,  no  matter  how  humble  or  to  what  employ- 
ment destined,  have  essentially  another  outlook  on  life  from  that  of 
the  native,  and  in  most  instances  children  of  European  descent, 
whether  pure  or  mixed,  t^tain  European  habits  and  modes  of  life. 
As  late  as  the  close  of  the  past  century  social  distinction  brought 
about  the  result  that  children  of  English  officials  were  sent  to  Eng- 
land in  early  infancy,  there  to  be  educated,  or  in  the  more  healthful 
hill  Provinces  special  schools  were  privately  organized  and  main- 
tained for  them.  At  the  same  time  the  children  of  the  poorer  Euro- 
peans and  those  of  mixed  blood  were  left  to  be  educated  largely  by 
charity  and  in  schools  especially  founded  by  private  and  religious 
benefactions. 
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Of  recent  years  not  only  has  the  European  population  of  the  lead- 
ing Provinces  of  India  increased  exceedingly  with  the  development  of 
commerce  and  industries,  but  it  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  the 
moral  duty  of  an  enlightened  State  to  assume  the  instruction  of  all 
children  whose  dcnnestic  circumstances  can  not  a  If  ord  them  adequate 
schooling.  The  original  character  of  the  schools  for  Em'opean  chil- 
dren has,  how^ever,  remained,  and  even  where  governmental  grants 
are  assigned  it  is  usually  to  schools  founded  and  managed  on  re- 
ligious and  denominational  lines.  In  return  for  the  grant  of  aid  the 
Government  does  not  always  require  a  share  in  the  management. 
The  case  of  Bengal  may  be  taken  as  representative.  Out  of  79  insti- 
tutions for  the  training  of  European  children  only  5  are  managed  by 
the  Government;  15  are  undenominational,  most  of  them  being 
schools  maintained  by  the  industrial  corporations  for  the  children 
of  their  employees;  the  remainder,  59,  belong  to  various  religious 
bodies.  This  denominational  character,  although  the  powerf id  fac- 
tor in  the  existence  of  such  schools,  has  come  to  be  regarded  as 
leading  to  some  waste  of  effort,  and  the  Government  has  begun  to 
encourage  the  consolidation  of  such  schools  wherever  local  condi- 
tions make  it  possible.  Such  schools  are  visited  by  a  special  mspector 
in  each  of  the  larger  Provinces,  but  beyond  good  sanitary  and  health 
conditions  no  very  rigid  requirements  are  exacted. 

In  Provinces  and  districts  Avhere  denominational  and  private 
schools  have  not  been  founded  the  Government  has  addressed  itself 
seriously  to  the  long-neglected  question  of  the  education  of  Euro- 
peans. Since  the  historic  conference  on  this  branch  of  education 
held  at  Simla  in  1912,  presided  over  by  the  governor  of  the  Punjab, 
and  including  representatives  of  the  various  interests  of  European 
life  in  India,  interest  has  steadily  grown.  The  system  of  compul- 
sory education,  of  which  the  conference  declared  itself  in  favor,  met 
surprising  opposition  from  the  local  governments,  the  claim  being 
made  that  the  voluntary  system  of  attendance  was  found  to  be 
working  effectively.  This,  however,  has  been  questioned  by  social 
workers  in  the  large  cities.  Especially  in  the  city  of  Madras  the  im- 
perial grant  of  30,000  rupees  for  the  extension  of  education  among 
the  poorer  classes  was  gratefully  welcomed  in  consideration  of  the 
undeniably  large  number  of  European  children  not  reached. 

Separate  European  education  naturally  enrolls  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  its  pupils  in  the  primary  stages.  Embracing  the  middle 
school,  9,  10,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  11  grades  are  offered,  the  sub- 
jects being  practically  the  same  as  those  taught  in  corresponding 
European  schools.  An  interesting  feature  is  that  the  second  language 
required  may  be  either  Latin  or  a  modem  European  language  or  an 
Indian  vernacular.  In  regard  to  high-school  work,  the  conference 
above  referred  to  recommended  for  the  high  schools  for  boys  a  more 
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modern  and  practical  curriculum  with  a  few  schools  which  should 
prepare  boys  for  the  universities  and  the  professions  and  be  called 
collegiate  sdiools.  The  latter  clause,  however,  owing  to  the  disagree^ 
ment  of  local  governments  and  the  Imperial  Government  of  India^ 
which  thought  the  need  amply  met  by  practical  training,  was  not 
put  into  execution.^  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  peculiar  defect  of  Euro- 
pean governmental  education  in  India  is  that  it  makes  scant  provi-> 
sion  for  continuing  the  education  of  promising  boys.  A  few  en-^ 
deavor  to  go  to  England,  and  those  unable  to  do  this  are  admitted 
to  the  colleges  for  Indians,  where  they  enjoy  all  advantages.  Most 
of  the  directors  report  satisfactory  progress  in  the  European  schools 
in  their  Provinces,  and  interest  in  this  field  is  shown  by  the  proposal 
for  a  training  college  for  teachers  in  southern  India.  Methods  and 
instruction  are  reported  as  still  improving,  in  spite  of  the  losses  of 
many  teachers  to  military  service* 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  broad  distinction  between  the  English  and  the  vernacular 
schools  is  also  carried  out  in  the  classification  of  teachers.  Teachers 
trained  in  the  English  schools  serve  in  secondary  schools  exclusively ; 
teachers  trained  in  the  vernacular  institutions  serve  almost  exclu* 
sively  in  primary  schools  but  to  some  extent  also  in  secondary 
schools.  The  former  class  are  trained  according  to  English  methods 
in  the  15  special  colleges  and  call  for  no  further  notice.  The  latter 
are  of  great  importance  in  the  system  of  Indian  education,  but  their 
training  lacks  much  of  being  what  it  should  be.  The  Government  of 
India  has  always  been  alive  to  the  necessity  of  having  a  supply  of 
teachers  for  primary  schools  adequate  both  in  number  and  in  attain- 
ments; but  progress  has  been  hampered  in  the  many  ways  already 
shown  in  the  treatment  of  primary  education. 

In  August,  1916,  the  Government  of  India  issued  a  circular  letter 
to  local  governments  pointing  out  the  inadequacy  of  the  arrange* 
ments  in  many  Provinces  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  secondary 
and  primary  schools,  and  suggesting  as  a  minimum  standard  that 
the  number  of  teachers  to  be  trained  in  each  year  should  not  be  less 
than  the  number  of  new  teachers  who  must  be  provided  to  take  the 
place  of  those  who  have  died  or  resigned  or  to  meet  the  demands 
created  by  the  extension  of  education.  Since  then  considerable  im- 
provements have  been  effected,  but  no  improvement  can  be  funda- 

^It  Is  interesting  to  record  that  this  problem  was  attempted  in  Madras,  where  a  very 
progressive  schedule  of  studies,  ftllowtng  three  alternative  courses,  has  been  introduced 
in  the  middle  schools.  The  first  was  for  pupils  who  did  not  intend  to  pursue  their  edu- 
cation ;  the  second  prepared  for  the  high  school  with  studies  leading  to  college  and 
tmlrersfty ;  and  the  third  prepared  for  business.  Madras  also  has  the  credit  of  being 
the  first  to  provide  especial  vocational  and  domestic  economy  training,  an  example 
which  has  sinc>  been  followed  by  some  of  the  schools  in  Bombay. 
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mental  unless  the  teacher's  profession  is  so  elevated  socially  and 
financially  as  to  attract  an  adequate  number  of  candidates  of  the 
proper  stamp.  This  has  been  attempted  by  increasing  salaries,  the 
effect  of  which  has  been  to  increase  the  numbers  of  the  applicants 
in  many  Provinces,  if  not  to  elevate  the  quality.  Of  the  approxi- 
mately 190,000  teachers  of  the  vernacular,  barely  60,000  are  trained. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  is  serious.  If  the  wastage  of  teach- 
ers of  the  vernacular  be  estimated  at  6  per  cent  each  year,  the  train- 
ing institutions  should  turn  out  12,000  teachers  a  year.  'But  in  1917 
the  number  turned  out  was  only  a  little  below  9,000.  Thus  the  nor- 
mal supply  is  not  maintained,  to  say  nothing  of  the  increase  necess- 
ary for  extension. 

Students  enrolled  in  the  higher  vernacular  training  institutions 
are  required  to  have  completed  the  middle  course  in  the  vernacular 
or  Anglo-vernacular  schools,  and  upon  graduation  they  are  certifi- 
cated to  be  teachers  in  secondary  vernacular  schools  or  to  be  head- 
masters of  primary  schools.  These  are  the  distinctive  normal 
schools,  their  training  extending  over  periods  of  from  one  to  three 
years  according  to  the  Province  concerned.  Schools  of  a  lower  type 
are  attended  by  students  who  have  completed  only  the  upper  primary 
grades,  and  they  offer  shorter  courses  for  the  training  of  ordinary 
teachers  in  primary  schools. 

It  is  the  improvement  in  the  students  frequenting  this  latter  class 
of  schools  that  is  the  task  of  supreme  importance  in  the  training  of 
teachers.  The  several  Provinces  differ  in  the  attention  bestowed 
upon  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  lines  of  teacher  training,  and 
in  the  content  and  thoroughness  of  the  courses  offered.  The  prob- 
lem of  improvement  has  been  most  seriously  attacked  in  the  Province 
of  Madras,  where,  as  the  report  shows,  modem  methods  are  much 
needed : 

As  regards  the  methods  followed  In  the  training  schools,  criticism  and  model 
lessons  are  generally  suitably  conducted.  A  weaker  xx)int  in  the  training  is 
the  work  in  the  practicing  section.  With  the  existing  nunlbers  it  is  difficult 
to  give  the  students  sufficient  practical  work,  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  suffi- 
ciently recognized  that  the  practical  work  done  must  be  thoroughly  supervised, 
scrutinized,  and  discussed  with  the  students.  The  teaching  of  the  subjects  of 
general  education  is  variously  reported  upon.  With  their  better  staffs,  the 
Ck>vemment  schools  are  better  than  the  aided.  Nature  study  seems  to  be 
the  weakest  subject  and  garden  work  poor.  *  ♦  ♦  Criticisms  are  also 
)ieard  of  the  teaching  of  geography  and  the  vernacular.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, real  progress  appears  to  have  been  made. 

GKNERAL  CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  the  note  of  encouragement  and  optimism  voiced  in 
the  reports  of  the  several  directors  of  public  instruction  seems  justi- 
fied, and  a  net  result  of  progress  during  the  quinquennium  is  to  be 
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recorded  despite  the  retrogression  in  ceitain  districts  and  in  certain 
branches  of  education  which  are  inseparable  from  the  economic  and 
other  e£Fects  of  the  war.  As  Dr.  Sharp  summarizes  the  situation  in 
his  concluding  paragraph  upon  the  general  progress  of  education  in 
India : 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  while  public  Interest  In  education  has  in- 
creased, pubUc  opinion  so  far  as  it  is  expressed  often  remains  crude  and  un- 
formed. Press  utterances  are  frequently  actuated  by  vested  interests  or  politi- 
cal motives.  The  criticism  of  measures  of  reform  Is  attractive  and  the  student 
community  is  a  valuable  political  asset  *  *  *  There  is  a  tendency  to  lower 
standards  and  to  oppose  their  improvement.  Publicists  support  pupils  in  acts 
of  indiscipline,  openly  blaming  the  teachers  and  deprecating  punishment. 
•  ♦  *  Below  these  manifestations  there  Is  a  great  body  of  sound  public 
opinion.  Nor  is  it  always  inarticulate.  An  important  section  of  the  press  has, 
during  the  quinquennium,  approached  educational  questions  in  the  spirit  of  the 
educator.  This  is  a  hopeful  sign.  But  before  a  thoroughly  sound  advance  can 
be  made  it  is  essential  that  educational  questions  should  be  regarded  on  their 
own  merits,  that  the  teacher  should  come  into  his  own  and  tliat  due  values 
should  be  set  upon  the  reflective  merits  of  knowledge  and  of  understanding. 
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Egypt  was  declared  a  British  protectorate  on  December  18,  1914. 
The  ruler  under  the  title  of  sultan,  formerly  khedive,  and  the  Council 
of  Ministers  form  the  government.  The  authority  of  Great  Britain 
is  vested  in  the  British  Resident,  the  British  advisers  of  each  minis- 
try, and  inspectors  of  the  various  departments  in  the  14  Provinces. 
Education  is  controlled  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  or  the  central 
authority  and  the  councils,  or  the  local  authority  for  education. 
Xo  close  cooperation  exists  between  these  two  kinds  of  bodies.  The 
majority  of  the  population  is  illiterate.  According  to  the  1907 
census,  96  per  cent  were  unable  to  read  and  write.  At  present  only 
3  per  cent  of  the  population  are  attendlr^g  e|ementg.ry  schools.  A 
scheme  is,  however,  under  way  which  aims  to  establish  efficient 
schools  for  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  population  within  the  next  30 
years.  The  net  expenditure  of  the  Egyptian  Government  on  educa- 
tion represents  less  thaiL^pcr^ceat.Qjf  the  annual  budget.  This  sum 
is  intended  primarily  to  cover,  the  expenses  of  the  Europeanized 
course  of  education  designed  to  fit  Egyptians  for  various  brancjies 
of  tiie  public  service  and  for  professional  careers.  The  education  of 
the  masses  is  intrusted  to  provincial  councils  or  the  local  authorities, 
who  make  provision  for  elementary  schools  in  their  areas. 

BUDGET. 

The  expenditure  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  for  1918-19 
amounts  to  $2,858,941,  which  is  an  increase  of' $548,216  over  the  esti- 

^  Based  upon  the  note  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  on  educational  organization  and 
policy. 
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mates  of  the  preceding  year,  when  the  credits  granted  were  lower  by 
$186,727  than  the  prew^  level  of  1914-15. 

Education  of  Egypt  is  now  clearly  ciystalizing  into  twf>  cycij^Amg^ 
The  Europeanized,  which  aims  at  providing  education  chiefly  for 
the  wealtliier  circles  of  society,  and  the  vernacular,  which  aims  at 
providing  a  practical  education  for  the  rest  of  the  population.  The 
Europeanized  system  is  modern.  Tlie  vernuciilar  is  old  aiid  indig- 
enous. The  primary  schools  form  the  basis  of  the  Europeanized 
system. 

INFANT   CLASSES    AND    SCHOOLS. 

Infant  classes  are  at  present  provided  in  girls'  primary  schools 
only.  As  some  knowledge  of  reading  is  required  for  entrance  to 
primary  schools,  the  ministry  is  making  provisicm  for  the  establish- 
ment of  two  infant  schools  for  boys,  one  in  Cairo  and  one  in 
Alexandria. 

PRIMABr  SCHOOLS. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  at  present  maintains  30  boys'  primary 
schools,  attended  by  6,716  pupils.  The  provincial  councils  maintain 
27  boys'  primary  schools,  attended  by  2,892  pupils,  and  give  grants 
in  aid  to  14  private  primary  schools  attended  by  1,985  pupils.  There 
are  also  42  other  private  boys'  primary  schools,  attended  by.  7,999 
boy  pupils,  under  the  inspection  of  the  Ministry  of  Education. 

The  girls'  primary  education  is  provided  at  prcvsent  in  three  Gov- 
ernment primary  girls'  schools,  attended  by  491  pupils.  The  pro- 
vincial councils  maintain  10  primary  schools  attended  by  993,  and 
give  grants  in  aid  to  two  other  schools  with  an  attendance  of  227. 
There  are  also  under  the  inspection  of  the  ministry  15  private 
girls'  schools,  attended  by  1,726  pupils.  The  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion has  thus  under  its  control  or  under  inspection  113  boys'  pri- 
mary schools  attended  by  19,  592  pupils  and  30  girls'  primary  schools, 
attended  by  3,437  pupils. 

The  staff  in  the  primary  schools  is  exclusiveh'  Egyptian,  and  all 
the  instruction  is  given  in  Arabic.  Tlie  curriculum  comprises  the 
ordinary  elementary  subjects.  English  is  also  taught.  In  girls' 
schools  stress  is  laid  on  tniining  in  domestic  subjects  (cooking, 
laundry,  housewifery,  and  home  hygiene).  The  course  in  boys' 
schools  lasts  four  years;  in  girls'  schools  six,  the  first  two  years 
constituting  infant  classes. 

The  instruction  in  the  Government  primary  schools  is  not  free, 
but  some  provision  is  made  for  necessitous  children  in  the  primary 
schools  belonging  to  the  provincial  councils  and  private  benevolent 
societies. 

The  primary  education  certificate,  formerly  awarded  upon  the 
completion  of  the  primary  school,  qualified  the  pupils  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Government  service.    This  attracted  a  large  number  of 
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pupils  who  did  not  intend  to  pursue  higher  studies  and  were  thus 
diverted  from  taking  up  a  more  practical  course  pf  studies.  This 
defect  was  remedied  in  1915  when  the  primary  education  certificate 
was  abolished.  In  its  stead  was  instituted  an  entrance  examination 
for  admission  to  secondary  schools.  By  this  refonn  the  primar}" 
course  lost  its  mark  o'f^selT^orapleteness  and  came  to  be  regarded 
as  an  initial  stage  of  the  Europeanized  systeAi. 

TJIE   VERNACULAR    ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS. 

The  vernacular  elementary  schools,  calWl  mfiktahs.  aim  to  meet 


the  needs  of  the  population  at  large.  The  course  lasts  four  years, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  elementary  subjects,  includes  the 
study  of  the  Koran  and  the  tenets  of  Islam.  In  girls'  schools  stress 
is  laid  on  domestic  science.  The  standard  in  maktab  schools  is  far 
below  that  maintained  in  the  primary  schools.  Improvements  are 
being  introduced  gradually.  In  the.  Government  and  in  a  number 
of  other  maktabs,  teachers  are  paid  fixed  salaries  instead  of  being 
dependent  on  school  fees.  In  some  places,  as  for  instance  in  Alex- 
andria, private  maktabs  are  being  bought  out  by  a  special  com- 
mission and  turned  into  municipal  schools  under  the  inspection  of 
the  ministry.  At  present  the  ministry  maintains  from  its  own  budget 
two  maktabs  with  209  pupils  and  manages  or  inspects  4,263  maktabs 
attended  by  282,063  pupils. 

HIGHER  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.- 

These  schools  aim  to  supplement  the  meager  education  received  in 
the  maktab  schools.  There  are  at  present  16  higher  elementary  schools 
attended  by  742  boys  and  226  girls.  These  schools  are  supported  by 
the  Ministry  of  Education  and  the  provincial  council.  The  boys' 
higher  elementary  schools  are  of  two  types,  ur})an  and  rural,  with 
a  four  years'  course  each.  The^ijral  schools  offer,  j.nadditiQji  to  the 
usual  Jiterary  subjects,  lessons  in  rwal  science  and  native  study,  men- 
suration and  surveying,  and  practical  work  in  the  school  garden,  as 
well  as  a  certain  amount  of  manual  training.  The  urbacuschools- 
have  an  industriaL.  bias.  The  school  schedule  provides  among 
other  subjects  for  lessons  on  materials,  machines,  and  manufactures, 
as  well  as  for  a  large  amount  of  manual  training.  These  schools 
represent  a  new  development  in  Egypt.  The  manual  training  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  means  of  mental  training.  The  pupils,  it  is  claimed, 
show  great  delight  in  manual  work,  and  this  reacts  favorably  on 
their  book  work.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  development  of  this  new 
type  of  schools  the  fees  have  been  considerably  reduced.  In  the 
girls'  higher  elementary  schools  the  course  is  limited  to  three  years. 
The  instruction  is  practical,  more  than  one-third  of  the  time  being 
devoted  to  domestic  training  (needlework,  cookery,  laundry  work, 
housewifery,  household  accounts,  and  home  hygiene). 
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SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Secondary  schools  are  the  product  of  the  Europeanized  system. 
The  ministry  maintains  at  present  six  secondary  schools  and  ar- 
rangements are  being  made  to  open  a  seventh.  The  schools  are 
attended  by  2,442  pupils.  There  are  also  28  private  secondary  schools, 
attended  by  4,643  pupils.  In  1913  the  ministry  inaugurated  a 
system  of  grants  in  aid  to  private  secondary  schools.  This  had  a 
marked  effect  in  improving  the  equipment  and  efficiency  of  these 
schools.  The  ministry  has  thus  under  its  control  or  under  inspection 
34  secondary  schools,  attended  by  7,085  pupils.  There  are  at  present 
no  departmental  secondary  schools  for  girls,  although  the  ministry 
is  planning  to  create  a  girls'  high  school  for  the  children  of  the  well- 
to-do  classes.  The  secondary  course  for  boys  extends  over  four  years, 
branching  out  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  into  two  divisions, 
literary  and  scientific.  The  syllabus  for  the  first  two  years  comprises 
Arabic,  English,  history  and  geography,  mathmematics,  elementary 
physics  and  drawing,  as  well  as  physical  training.  In  the  third 
and  fourth  years,  while  the  teaching  of  Arabic  and  English  is  con- 
tinued, pupils  in  the  literary  course  begin  the  study  of  French  and 
follow  an  extended  course  in  history  and  geography,  while  pupils  in 
the  scientific  course  do  not  take  up  the  study  of  a  second  foreign 
language  but  devote  their  time  to  extra  work  in  mathematics,  science, 
and  drawing.  The  secondary  examination  is  taken  in  two  stages, 
Part  I  after  the  second  year  and  Part  II  on  the  completion  of  the 
course. 

INTERMEDIATE  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

Admission  to  the  intermediate  technical  schools  is  based  on  the 
primary  course  of  study.  The  technical  schools  comprise  the  Bulak 
Technical  School,  the  Intermediate  School  of  Commerce,  both  in 
Cairo,  and  the  Intermediate  School  of  Agriculture  at  Mushtohor. 
The  Bulak  school  has  a  four  years'  course  of  study,  the  school  of 
commerce  and  that  of  agriculture  only  three  years.  The  Bulak 
Technical  School  is  organized  in  three  sections — building  construc- 
tion, mechanical  and  electrical,  and  arts  and  crafts.  The  first  two 
schools  are  under  the  department  of  technical  education  (a  branch 
of  the  Ministry  of  Education) ;  the  last  is  under  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  also  maintains  model  workshops  at 
Bulak,  Mansura,  and  Assiut,  which  are  attended  by  743  pupils.  In 
addition,  the  provincial  councils  maintain  12  trades  schools,  attended 
by  1,643  boys.  There  are  also  five  trades  schools,  attended  by  531 
boys  and  156  girls,  in  the  governorates.  These  nondepartmental 
trades  schools  receive  grants  in  aid  from  the  department  of  tech- 
nical education.    The  Ministry  of  Education  also  maintains  one 
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domestic  school  and  inspects  two  private  schools.  Agricultural 
education  is  provided  at  nine  agricultural  schools,  attended  by  473 
boys.  These  schools  receive  grants  in  aid  from  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  which  is  responsible  for  the  inspection  of  the  schools. 

ELEMENTABT  TRAIKING  COLLBOks  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years  in  the  training  of 
teachers,  both  men  and  women,  for  service  in  the  maktabs.  It  was 
only  in  1903  that  the  first  elementary  training  college  was  estab- 
lished. At  present,  in  addition  to  the  two  men's  training  colleges 
and  two  women's  training  colleges  maintained  by  the  Ministry  of 
Education,  there  are  in  existence  13  training  colleges  for  men  and 
10  for  women  teachers,  supported  by  the  provincial  councils.  The 
four  Government  colleges  are  attended  by  196  men  and  896  women. 
No  fees  are  charged,  and  in  two  women's  colleges  the  students  are 
lodged  and  boarded  free.  'The  23  provincial  council  colleges  are 
attended  by  1,059  men  and  353  women.  The  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion has  thus  under  its  control  or  inspection  27  elementary  training 
colleges,  attended  by  1,255  men  and  749  women. 

The  elementary  training  college  course  extends  over  three  years. 
The  men's  colleges  are  at  present  recruited  mainly  direct  from  the 
maktabs,  but  also  largely  from  the  mosque  schools;  .the  women's 
colleges  are  recruited  direct  from  the  maktabs.  At  present  evening 
classes  are  held  in  the  Bulak  Elementary  Training  College  for 
teachers  in  maktabs  in  order  to  improve  their  competence  in  kinder- 
garten methods  and  physical  training.  As  the  existing  higher 
women's  college  does  not  furnish  a  sufficient  supply  of  teachers  for 
the  women's  elementary  training  colleges  and  for  the  girls'  higher 
elementary  schools,  the  ministry  has  found  it  necessary  to  provide 
some  other  source  of  supply.  In  1917  it  created  a  supplementary 
course  in  the  Bulak  Elementary  Training  College,  11  students  re- 
maining to  be  trained  as  teachers  of  general  subjects  and  6  as  domes- 
tic science  teachers.  The  experiment  having  proved  satisfactory, 
the  ministry  has  now  developed  the  scheme  by  extending  the  course 
to  a  second  year.  A  third  section  was  added  for  the  training  of 
kindergarten  teachers  for  the  new  infant  schools  and  the  infant 
classes  in  the  girls'  primary  schools. 

NASRIA  TRAINING  OOLLEGE  AND  SCHOOL  FOR  CADIS. 

Apart  from  the  University  of  Al  Azhar  and  the  other  mosque 
schools,  the  Nasria  Training  College  and  the  school  for  Cadis  form 
the  culmination  of  the  vernacular  system. 

The  standard  of  admission  to  the  Nasria  Training  College  is 
very  low.  The  college  has  now  818  students,  all  of  whom  receive 
their  training  free.    The  course  extends  over  five  years.    Its  special 
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purpose  is  to  train  sheiks  as  teachers  of  Arabic,  the  Koran,  and 
tenets  of  Islam  for  service  in  the  primary  and  secondary  schools. 

The  school  for  Cadis,  which  is  under  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  com- 
prises two  sections,  a  lower  section  for  training  clerks  and  a  higher 
section  for  training  judges,  both  for  service  in  the  Moslem  courts. 
The  lower  course  occupies  four  years  and  the  higher  course  five 
years.    In  addition  to  free  education,  the  students  receive  a  bursary. 


HIGHER    COLL£G£S. 

The  higher  colleges,  based  on  the  Europeanized  system,  include 
the  School  of  Medicine,  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  the  School  of  En- 
gineering, and  the  Sultania  Training  College  under  the  Ministry 
of  Education;  the  School  of  Law,  under  tlie  Ministry  of  Justice; 
and  the  School  of  Agriculture  and  the  Veterinary  School,,  under  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

The  principal  facts  with  reference  to  the  various  higher  colleges 
are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Course/t  and  studcntH  in  the  higher  colleges. 


Higher  caUeg«s. 


BcbooIoTLaw , 

Sultania  Training  Collie 
Bobool  oC  Ensiiieering. . . . 
School  of  Meaidne , 


Jjenzth 

Number 

course. 

students. 

4 

288 

3 

273 

4 

239 

5 

237 

Higher  colleges 


Sobool  of  Agriculture  (Oiia) 

School  of  Commcirce 

Veterinary  School 

School  of  Pharmacy 


Number 

of 
students 


120 
76 
SI 
20 


Admission  to  the  higher  colleges  is  based  upon  the  secondary  edu- 
cation certificate  examination.  For  the  School  of  Medicine  and  the 
School  of  Engineering  ikte  scientific  secondary  certificate  is  required, 
for  the  School  of  Law  the  literary  certificate ;  the  other  colleges  ad- 
mit students  irrespective  of  whether  the  certificate  is  obtained  on  the 
scientific  or  literary  side,  though  in  the  School  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Veterinary  School  preference  is  given  to  applicants  possessing 
the  scientific  certificate.  English  is,  in  the  main,  the  medium  of  in- 
struction in  the  higher  colleges. 

In  the  Sultania  Training  College  tliere  are  two  sections,  a  literary, 
recruited  from  students  with  the  literary  certificate,  for  the  training 
of  teachers  of  history,  geography,  translation,  etc. ;  and  a  scientific, 
admitting  students  with  the  scientific  certificate,  for  the  training  of 
teachers  of  mathematics  and  science.  These  colleges  admit  boys 
only. 

THE  SANIA  TRAINING   COIXEGE  FOB  GIKLS. 

This  college  forms  an  important  phase  in  the  development  of  fe- 
male education  in  Egypt  It  is  this  college  that  is  to  supply  women 
teachers  not  only  for  the  girls'  primary  schools  but  also  for  the 
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women ^s  .elementary  training  colleges  and  the  girls'  hl^er  elemen- 
tary schools.  The  regulations  provide  for  a  four  years'  course.  The 
Sania  Training  College  at  present  contains  91  students,  as  compared 
with  77  in  1917  and  4  in  1900,  when  the  college  was  founded.  All 
the  students  are  boarders,  and  no  fees  are  charged.  The  standard  of 
admission  is  low,  but  this  will  be  remedied  when  a  girls'  high  school, 
which  the  ministry  intends  to  open,  comes  into  existence. 

A  number  of  graduates  of  the  higher  colleges  are  sent  to  Europe 
for  further  studies.  At  present  the  Ministry  of  Education  main- 
tains 83  such  students,  all  of  whom  study  in  England. 


EDUCATION  OF  JEWS  IN  PALESTINE. 

By  Theresa  Bach, 
Division  of  Foreign  Educational  Systems,  Bureau  of  Education, 


GENERAL   DEVELOPMENT. 

The  recent  revival  of  Hebrew  education  in  Palestine  culminated 
in  the  laying  of  the  comer  stone  of  the  future  Hebrew  University  in 
Jerusalem.  It  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  Jewish  national  movement 
known  under  the  name  of  Zionism.  During  the  past  few  decades, 
and  particularly  during  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  war,  a 
great  revival  of  the  Jewish  spirit  took  place  among  the  Jews  in  all 
the  countries  of  the  world.  This  is  true  particularly  of  Palestine, 
where  the  Jewish  life  began  to  shape  itself  along  national  lines.  The 
Hebrew  language  was  revived  and  became  a  living  tongue.  Hebrew 
literature  sprang  up,  aspiring  to  take  a  place  among  the  great  litera- 
tures of  the  world.  Hebrew  writings  were  translated  into  modern 
languages.  The  masterpieces  of  English  literature  were  rendered 
into  Hebrew.  Hebrew  songs,  newspapers,  and  textbook^  were  cur- 
rent. School  children  were  instructed  in  Hebrew,  despite  the  en- 
deavors of  the  Young  Turks  to  make  Turkish  the  principal  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  and  in  active  opposition  to  the  propaganda 
carried  on  by  the  German,  French,  and  English  schools  established 
in  the  Holy  Land.  Notable  among  the  foreign  institutions  were  the 
schools  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  and  the  Hilfsverein  der  Deutschen 
Juden,  a  French  and  a  German  organization,  respectively.  The 
former  employed  French  as  a  language  of  instruction;  the  latter, 
German.  Neither  of  these  bodies  had,  however,  sufficient  compre- 
hension of  the  new  life  that  was  budding  in  Palestine.  The  policy 
pursued  by  the  men  in  charge  of  foreign  schools  made  it  easy  for 
the  truly  nationalistic  schools  to  gain  ground  and  supersede  the 
older  institutions.  No  foreign  rivalry  could  crush  the  efforts  of 
those  who  regarded  Hebrew  as  the  language  of  their  own  and  strove 
to  develop  it  in  the  land  of  its  origin. 
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December  10,  1913,  marks  a  new  era  in  Hebrew  education.  That 
was  the  day  when  not  only  the  language  question  but  the  whole 
policy  of  Jewish  education  in  Palestine  was  definitely  settled. 
The  immediate  cause  of  this  turn  of  affaris  was  the  decision  of  the 
German  Hilfsverein  with  regard  to  the  language  of  instruction  in 
schools  supported  by  that  body.  Contrary  to  its  previous  policy, 
the  Hilfsverein  began  to  neglect  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  pushed 
it  more  and  more  to  the  background.  This  caused  much  discontent 
among  teachers  and  pupils  nationalistically  inclined.  The  climax 
was  reached  in  December,'  1913,  when  the  Verein  passed  a  resolu- 
tion  to  the  effect  that  the  language  of  instruction  in  the  new  Techni- 
cum  at  Haifa,  then  under  construction,  should  be  German.  A 
general  walkout  in  all  the  schools  of  the  Verein  followed,  with  the 
result  that  the  best  forces  in  the  teaching  staff  went, over  to  the 
Hebrew  schools  and  helped  in  spreading  the  ancient  culture  of 
their  own.  The  attitude  of  the  pupils  was  no  less  remarkable. 
Over  50  per  cent  of  the  total  number  joined  the  national  schools, 
where  instruction  was  given  in  their  own  tongue.  An  immediate 
consequence  of  the  Hilfsverein's  action  was  the  creation  of  the 
educational  committee,  which  sprang  up  in  time  of  struggle.  The 
aim  of  this  committee  was  to  establish  order  and  cope  with  the 
situation  created  by  the  split.  Its  efforts  were  directed  toward 
building  up  a  school  system  truly  representative  of  the  best  wishes 
of  the  people.  New  elementary  schools  were  opened  and  conducted 
along  modem  lines  in  all  the  towns  of  Palestine.  In  Jerusalem, 
Jaffa,  and  Haifa,  national  schools  replaced  the  old  institutions 
maintained  by  private  philanthropy,  which  were  forced  to  close 
their,  doors.  These  new  schools  grew  rapidly  and  attracted  large 
sections  of  the  popuhition  who  had  held  aloof  from  the  semi- 
Hebrew  schools  of  the  Hilfsverein. 

In  agricultural  colonies  conditions  differed.  The  colony  schools, 
though  subsidized  from  abroad,  were  not  maintained  by  foreign 
organizations.  They  came  into  existence  with  the  colonies  them- 
selves and  reflected  the  spirit  that  animated  the  settlers.  At  the 
outset  of  the  war  elementary  schools  existed  in  each  of  the  30  colo- 
nies of  Palestine.  The  language  of  instruction  in  all  these  schools 
is  Hebrew.  The  program  of  the  colony  schools  comprises  the  usual 
elementary  school  subjects,  in  addition  to  lessons  in  religion,  Bible, 
and  Jewish  history.  Arabic  is  also  taught,  as  knowledge  of  this 
language  is  indispensable  in  Palestine.  In  some  of  the  colonies  in- 
struction in  French  is  given.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  colonies  were  for  some  time  under  the  control  of  the  Jewish 
Colonization  Association,  a  French  institution  which  subsidized 
the  schools.  Fortunately,  the  subsidy  carried  with  it  no  interference 
in  the  internal  management  of  the  schools.    This  was  left  entirely 
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to  the  colonists.  The  colony  schools  sprang  up  indiependently  of 
one  another  and  di£Fered  widely  in  method  and  character.  Some 
had  only  elementary  classes,  others  with  a  larger  school  population 
had  a  well-equipped  elementary  school,  with  eight  classes  and  a 
kindergarten  attached  to  it.  Of  recent  years  the  teachers'  aseocia- 
tion,  which  performs  the  function  of  a  board  of  education,  set  a 
certain  standard  for  these  schools.  This  body  appoints  teachers 
for  the  colony  schools  and  furthers  educational  development  by 
publishing  Hebrew  textbooks  and  a  Hebrew  educational  periodical, 
Ha-Chinnuch.  It  is  noteworthy  that  all  national  Hebrew  schools 
have  been  organized  and  conducted  by  a  local  committee  of  parents 
and  teachers.  This  committee  drafts  the  program  of  the  school, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Hebrew  Teachers'  Association. 
Schools  of  the  elementary  type  are  the  only  schools  in  agricultural 
colonies.  The  colonies,  though  growing  rapidly,  were  not  large 
enough  to  provide  for  secondary  instruction.  This  was  introduced 
in  the  two  large  cities,  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem.  Though  not  directly 
founded  by  the  Zionist  organization,  the  secondary  schools  are  the 
product  of  the  Zionist  spirit. 

SECONDAKY  EDUCATION. 

The  gymnasium  in  Jaffa,  as  the  secondary  school  is  called,  has 
four  preparatory  and  eight  regular  classes.  After  the  fifth  year 
the  curriculum  branches  off  into  the  classical  and  the  so-called 
"real"  course.  The  program  of  the  gymnasium  includes,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  high-school  program,  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
the  Talmud,  Turkish,  and  Arabic.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  gym- 
nastics and  the  excursions  which  form  an  important  item  in  all  the 
national  schools.  The  rapid  development  of  the  Hebrew  high 
school  in  Jaffa  is  graphically  described  by  Dr.  Mossinsohn,  one  of 
its  leaders  and  inspirers,  in  the  Menorah  Journal,  December,  1918. 
Opened  in  1906  with  17  pupils  and  4  teachers,  it  grew  so  rapidly 
that  in  the  latter  part  of  1914  it  enrolled  900  pupils  and  30  teachers. 
The  curriculum  is  given  in  Hebrew  exclusively,  and  the  diplomas 
of  the  school  are  recognized  by  most  of  the  American  and  foreign 
universities.  In  the  last  few  years  the  popularity  of  the  school 
was  so  great  that  it  was  almost  entirely  sustained  by  the  income 
derived  from  tuition.  The  gj-mnasium  in  Jerusalem,  organized  in 
1908  and  patterned  after  that  in  Jaffa,  had  a  somewhat  slower  de- 
velopment. Both  high  schools  are  coeducational.  Important  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  national  system  of  education  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  school  for  kindergartners  with  a  three-year  course  in 
Jerusalem  and  a  technical  high  school  at  Haifa.  Both  were  opened 
in  1914  by  the  educational  committee,  as  a  result  of  the  controversy 
with  the  Hilfsverein.    The  Haifa  school  was  opened  in  place  of 
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the  proposed  Technicum.  It  is  coeducational  and  aims  to  give  stu- 
dents a  technical  training.  The  original  idea  of  building  a  higher 
technical  institution  in  Palestine  has  not  been  abandoned.  Those 
interested  in  the  project  hope  to  realize  it  as  soon  as  an  opportune 
moment  presents  itself.  There  are,  of  course,  in  Palestine  a  num- 
ber of  Jewish  schools  with  a  decidedly  religious  bias.  These 
schools  are  orthodox  in  spirit  and  hostile  to  modem  innovations. 
Their  chief  aim  is  to  foster  the  Jewish  religion  and  to  keep  it  intact 
from  foreign  influences. 

Of  special  schools  the  musical  conservatories,  called  Shulammith 
schools,  in  Jaffa  and  •  Jerusalem  deserve  mention.  These  schools 
have  contributed  greatly  to  the  revival  of  Jewish  music  by  arranging 
concerts  and  issuing  collections  of  old  and  new  songs.  An  important 
national  school  for  the  promotion  of  Jewish  art  is  the  Bezalel  School 
of  Arts  and  Crafts,  founded  by  the  artist  Boris  Schatz.  The  subjects 
taught  in  the  school  are  carpet  weaving,  filagree  silver  work,  carving, 
lithography,  lace  making,  etc. 

AGRICULTURAL  TRAINING. 

The  pix)vision  for  agricultural  training,  so  important  for  the  col- 
onies, is  wholly  inadequate.  The  Mikveh  Israel  Agricultural  School, 
established  in  1870  by  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle,  near  Jaffa, 
has.  an  annual  budget  of  about  $10,000.  The  language  of  instruction 
is  French,  the  course  of  study  lasts  four  years,  and  the  cuiTiculum 
is  intended  to  turn  out  professional  agronomists,  who  seek  positions 
as  inspectors,  supervisors,  landscape  gardeners,  and  teachers  at  other 
schools.  As  there  is  no  field  for  these  agronomists  in  Palestine, 
many  graduates  go  into  other  callings  or  leave  the  country.  The 
Petach-Tikvah  Agricultural  School,  established  in  1912,  has  a  very 
ambitious  four  years'  program  which  includes  Hebrew,  French, 
Arabic,  mathematics,  history,  geography,  chemistry,  botany,  physics, 
surveying,  meteorology,  zoology,  geology,  and  mineralogy;  soil 
chemistry,  the  installing  of  plantations,  cattle  raising,  medicine^ 
dairying,  plant  pathology,  administration  of  farms,  agrarian  law, 
commercial  law,  etc.  To  practical  work  only  two  hours  a  week  are 
assigned.  Thus  neither  the  old  Mikveh  Israel  School  nor  the  more 
recent  Petach-Tikvah  Agricultural  School  has  succeeded  in  work- 
ing out  a  program  suited  for  the  colonies.  A  unique  undertaking  is 
the  farm  school  for  girls  at  Kinneret,  near  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  sup- 
ported by  a  Jewish  women's  organization.  Candidates  must  be  at 
least  17  years  old.  The  pupils  enjoy  free  tuition,  board  and  lodging, 
as  well  as  a  monthly  stipend.  The  work  is  predominantly  practical, 
the  pupils  being  occupied  from  seven  to  nine  houi-s  daily.  Tlie  sub- 
jects taught  in  the  first  year  are  botany,  elementary  chemistry  and 
physics,  cooking  and  preserving,  and  in  the  second  the  elements  of 
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scientific  agriculture,  fertilizing  methods,  plant  diseases,  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  various  crops,  poultry  raising,  cattle  breeding,  and 
the  care  of  dairy  products.  The  school  has  for  its  use  16  acres  of 
land  for  ornamental  gardening,  forestry,  and  a  barnyard.  All  the 
work  of  the  farm  is  done  by  the  pupils,  also  the  sewing  and  cooking 
required  for  the  institution. 

This  was  in  brief  the  state  of  Hebrew  education  in  Palestine  be- 
fore the  war  broke  out.  The  effects  of  the  war  were  in  many  in- 
stances disastrous  for  the  newly  established  school  system.  Schools 
were  turned  into  hospitals,  teachers  were  banished,  funds  failed 
to  arrive,  and  pupils  were  driven  from  place  to  place.  Yet  there 
was  a  dogged  determination  to  keep  the  schools  open  at  any  cost. 
This  often  necessitated  the  feeding  and  care  of  children.  When 
the  population  was  banished  from  their  own  homes,  schools  were 
opened  in  the  refugee  camps.  At  present  a  Zionist  board  of  edu- 
cation administers  the  national  schools  in  Palestine  and  subsidizes 
all  Jewish  schools  on  two  conditions :  That  Hebrew  be  the  language 
of  instruction  and  that  there  be  a  certain  standard  of  hygiene  and 
sanitation.    Funds  are  supplied  from  abroad. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  UNIVERSITY. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  organize  a  unified  national  Hebrew  school 
system  headed  by  a  Hebrew  university,  where  Jewish  culture  may 
thrive  freely.  A  higher  educational  institution  is  thus  far  lacking, 
though  Zionists  and  other  Jewish  circles  have  dreamed  of  such  an 
institution  for  a  number  of  years.  When  Russian  universities  closed 
their  doors  to  thousands  of  Jewish  students,  these  were  compelled 
to  seek  higher  education  in  foreign  countries.  Many  went  to  Swiss, 
others  to  Grerman  and  French  universities.  It  was  then  proposed 
to  build  a  university  for  Jewish  young  men  and  women.  But  opin- 
ions differed.  Some  chose  Switzerland  as  the  land  where  such  a 
university  could  flourish.  Others  who  had  a  definite  aim  in  view 
and  looked  forward  to  the  revival  of  the  Jewish  culture  pointed  to 
Palestine  as  an  appropriate  center.  Things  were  unsettled  when  in 
July,  1913,  negotiations  were  begun  for  the  puix*hase  of  a  site  in  Pal- 
estine, but  these  were  necessarily  suspended  when  the  war  broke  out. 
The  declaration  of  the  British  Government  of  November  2,  1917, 
on  behalf  of  the  Jewish  home  in  Palestine  gave  new  impetus  to  the 
movement  and  spurred  the  Zionists  to  renewed  educational  activi- 
ties. Their  efforts  have  been  crowned  with  success.  Palestine  is 
to  have  a  Hebrew  university.  In  March,  1918,  a  Zionist  commis- 
sion headed  by  Dr.  Weizmann  was  sent  to  the  Holy  Land  under 
the  auspices  of  the  British  Government.  The  object  of  this  (com- 
mission was,  among  other  things,  "To  inquire  into  the  feasibility 
of  the  scheme  of  establishing  a  Jewish  university."     The  inquiry 
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proved  so  satisfactory  that  a  few  months  later,  i.  e.,  on  July  24, 
1918,  the  commission  found  it  advisable  to  take  the  initial  steps 
in  laying  the  comer  stones  of  the  future  university.  Representa- 
tives of  the  Christian,  Moslem,  and  Jewish  creeds  were  present 
at  the  ceremony,  and  thus  emphasized  the  cultural  value  of  a  higher 
institution  in  Palestine.  In  his  speech  delivered  at  the  laying  of 
the  foundation  stones,  Dr.  Weizmann  has  defined  the  new  institu- 
tion as  a  "  Hebrew  university,"  for  he  continues,  "  I  do  not  suppose 
that  there  is  anyone  here  who  can  conceive  of  a  university  in  Jeru- 
salem being  other  than  Hebrew."  Speaking  further  of  the  pro- 
gram, he  thus  defines  it : 

I  have  spoken  of  a  Hebrew  university  where  the  language  will  be  Hebrew, 
Just  as  French  is  used  at  the  Sorbonne  or  English  at  Oxford.  Naturally  other 
languages,  ancient  uiid  modern,  will  be  taught  in  their  respective  faculties. 
Amongst  these  we  may  expect  that  prominent  attention  will  be  given  to 
^rnbic  and  other  Semitic  languages.  A  Hebrew  university,  though  intended 
primarily  for  Jews,  will,  of  course,  give  affectionate  welcome  to  the  members  of 
every  race  and  every  creed.    "  My  house  is  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  nations." 

Besides  the  usual  schools  and  institutions  which  go  to  form  a  modern  uni- 
versity, it  will  be  peculiarly  appropriate  to  associate  with  our  Hebrew  uni- 
versity archseological  research,  which  has  revealed  so  much  of  the  mysterious 
past  of  Egypt  and  of  Greece  and  has  a  harvest  still  to  be  reaped  in  Pales- 
tine. Our  university  Is  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  this  field  of 
knowledge.  Side  by  side  with  scientiflc  research  the  humanities  will  occupy  a 
distinguishe<l  place. 

In  conclusion  Dr.  Weizmann  pointed  out  that  the  Hebrew  uni- 
versity, while  devoting  its  activities  to  the  higher  scientific  achieve- 
ments, will — 

at  the  same  time  be  rendered  accessible  to  all  classes  of  the  people.  The 
Jewish  worlsman  and  farm  laborer  must  be  enabled  to  find  there  a  possibility 
of  continuing  his  education  in  his  free  hours;  the  doors  of  our  libraries, 
lecture  rooms,  and  laboratories  must  be  opened  wide  to  all.  Thus  the  uni- 
versity will  exercise  its  beneficial  influence  on  the  nations  as  a  whole. 

Before  the  political  structure  of  a  new  nation  that  is  yet  old 
had  time  to  grow,  before  the  foundation  of  such  a  structure  could  be 
laid  or  even  conceived  under  existing  conditions,  there  looms  thus 
from  the  distant  Orient  a  spiritual  creation  of  the  Jews,  a  creation 
that  promises  to  take  a  prominent  place  alongside  the  great  insti- 
tutions of  learning  in  our  own  and  in  other  countries. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington^  September  )?5, 1919. 
Sir  :  I  am  transmitting  herewith  for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education  the  report  of  a  survey  of  the  schools  of  the 
city  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  made  under  my  direction.    I  am  asking  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  following  seven  parts : 

Part  1.  Chapter      I.  An  Industrial  and  Social  Study  of  Mem- 
phis. 
Chapter    II.  School    Organization,    Supervision,    and 

Finance. 
Chapter  III.  The  Building  Problem. 
Part  2.  Chapter      I.  The  Elementary  Schools. 

Chapter    II.  The  High  Schools, 
Part  3.  Civic  Education. 
Part  4.  Science. 
Part  5.  Music. 

Pi^rt  6.  Industrial  Arts,  Home  Economics,  and  Gardening. 
Part  7.  Health  Work. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

CammisHoner. 
Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  MEMPHIS, 

TENNESSEE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In  April,  1919,  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  sub- 
mitted the  conditions  on  which  the  Bureau  of  Education  would  make 
a  survey  of  the  public  school  system  of  that  city.  These  conditions, 
as  stated  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  ioDow : 

(1)  That  the  board  of  education,  the  superintendent  of  public  schools,  and 
all  other  public  officers  and  teachers  connected  with  the  schools  will  give  me 
and  the  persons  detailed  to  make  the  survey  their  hearty  cooperation,  to  the 
end  that  the  survey  may  be  made  nfost  effectively  and  economically. 

(2)  That  the- survey  committee  be  permitted  to  find  the  facts  as  they  are, 
and,  in  so  far  as  may  seem  advisable,  to  report  them  as  they  are  found. 

(3)  That  the  findings  of  the  survey  committee  and  such  reconunendations 
for  the  improvement  of  the  schools  as  nfay  seem  to  be  desirable  may  be  pub- 
lished as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  the  expense  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  distribution,  first,  among  the  citizens  of  Memphis  and,  second, 
among  students  of  education  throughout  the  country. 

(4)  That  the  necessary  expenses  of  tl>e  survey,  including  expenses  for 
travel  and  subsistence  for  employees  of  the  bureau  detailed  for  this  work,  and 
the  honorariums  and  expenses  of  the  one  or  more  additional  persons  whom  it 
may  be  necessary  to  employ  to  assist  in  the  work  will  be  paid  by  the  board  of 
education.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  the  board  will  not  be  obligated  for 
expenses  beyond  $5,000. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  begin  the  survey  on  or  before  May  12  and  to  have  the 
field  work  of  it  finished-  in  June.  The  final  report  will  be  submitted  and  printed 
as  early  as  possible  after  the  1st  of  July.  Such  portion  as  nfay  be  needed  by 
the  board  in  determining  their  building  policy  for  next  year  will  be  submitted 
as  much  earlier  than  the  1st  of  July  as  possible. 

On  May  5  the  commissioner  was  notified  that  all  the  conditions 
named  had  been  agreed  to.  To  assist  him  in  making  this  study  the 
commissioner  appointed  the  following  commission: 

THE    SUKVEY    COMMISSION. 

Frank  F.  Bunker,  Specialist  in  City  School  Systems,  Bureau  of  Education, 

director  of  the  survey. 
Thomas  Alexander,  Professor  of  Elementary  Education,  Peahody  College  for 

Teachers,  NashiHlle,  Tenn, 
William  T.  Bawden,  Specialist  in  Vocational  Education,  Bureau  of  Education, 
Hiram  Byrd,  Specialist  in  Health  Education,   United  States  Public  Health 

Service. 
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Elmer  W.  Christy,  Supervisor  of  Industrial  Education,  Public  Softools,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
Fletcher  B.  Dresslar,  SpeoiaUst  in  School  Architecture,  Sanitation,  Buildings, 

and  Equipment,  Bwre€tu  of  Education. 
Arthur  W.  Dunn,  SpedaUgt  in  Civic  Education,  Bureau  of  Mduoation. 
Will  Earhart,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Public  Schools,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Alice  Barrows  Fernandez,  Specialist  in  Social  and  Industrial  Problems,  Bureau 

of  Education. 
Florence  C.  Fox,  Specialist  in  Primary  Grade  Education,  Bureau  of  Education. 
Ada   Van   Stone  Harris,   Director  of  Elementary  Practice  Teaching,  Pubtic 

Schools,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Carrie  A.  Lyford,  Specialist  in  Hom^  Economics,  Bureau  of  BdueatUm. 
F.  A.  Merrill,  Specialist  in  School  and  Home  Gardening,  Bureau  of  Education. 
John  L.  Randall,  Specialist  in  School  and  Home  Gardening,  Bureau  of  Edur 

cation. 
Wlllard  S.  Small,  Specialist  in  School  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education,  Bureau 

of  Education. 
George  R.  Twlas,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education  and  State  High  School 

Inspector,  Ohio  State  University. 

The  field  work  began  May  12  ajid  was  completed  June  7,  except 
that  two  members  of  the  staff  remained  two  weeks  longer. 

While  the  time  for  the  examination  of  conditions  was  short,  the 
schools  closing  for  the  year  on  June  13,  nevertheless,  through  careful 
organization  of  the  work  and  through  frequent  meetings  of  the  staff 
for  the  discussion  of  every  phase  of  the  problem,  definite  and  positive 
conclusions  in  which  all  concurred  were  quickly  reached.  Although 
the  commission  as  a  whole  considered  every  important  activity  of  the 
work  of  the  system,  each  member  was  assigned  to  the  particular  field 
of  his  interest.  The  reports  of  the  members  of  the  commission  were 
organized  by  the  director  of  the  survey  and  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  his  approval.  The  report  is  issued  in 
separate  parts  for  general  circulation. 

THE  PARTS  TO  BE  ISSUED. 

Part  1.  Chapter      I.  An  Industrial  and  Social  Study  of  Memphis. 

Chapter    II.  School    Organization,    Supervision,    and    Fi- 
nance. 

Chapter  III.  The  Building  Problem. 
Part  2.  Chapter      I.  The  Elementary  Schools. 

Chapter    II.  The  High  Schools. 
Part  3.  Civic  Education. 
Part  4.  Science. 
Part  5.  Music. 

Part  6.  Industrial  Arts,  Home  Economics  and  Gardening. 
Part  7.  Health  Work. 

This  study  of  the  Memphis  schools  is  intended  to  be  a  study  of 
policies  and  of  practices;  not  of  persons.    The  commission  has  con- 
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sciously  avoided  either  praising  or  blaming,  crediting  or  discrediting, 
individuals.  The  matter  of  placing  an  estimate  upon  the  value  of 
the  services  which  individuals  are  rendering  is  the  duty  of  local  au- 
thorities ;  it  falls  outside  the  province  of  the  survey  commission  and 
has  not  been  attempted. 

The  commission  desires  to  express  its  appreciation  of  the  courtesy 
and  consideration  shown  its  members  by  citizens  of  Memphis,  thi' 
members  of  the  board  of  education,  the  secretary's  office,  the  super- 
intendent and  his  clerks,  and  the  entire  school  corps.  Without  ex- 
ception, all  cooperated  to  make  the  investigation  as  thorough  and  as 
efficient  as  the  time  would  permit. 

A  special  word  of  appreciation  is  due  the  management  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  for  providing  office  rooms  and 
equipment  for  the  staff,  without  charge,  and  to  the  local  company 
handling  the  Burrough's  Adding  Machine,  which  very  kindly  loaned 
one  of  these  machines  to  the  staff. 

A  summary  of  conclusions  and  recommendations  will  be  found  at 
the  end  of  each  chapter. 
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Part  1. 

CHAPTER  I.  AN  INDUSTRIAL  AND  SOCIAL  STUDY 

OF  MEMPHIS. 


Co^TENTS..-^Strategic  position  for  trade ;  Population  and  nativity ;  A  distributing  mar- 
Icet :  Industries  and  occupations ;  Social  consciousness  of  Memphis ;  Threshold  of  a  new 
era ;  Educational  needs  based  on  social  and  industrial  conditions ;  Initiative  and  ability 
to  think ;  Knovrledge  of  agriculture ;  Knowledge  of  science ;  Knowledge  of  mechanics ;  Of 
exchange,  marketing,  shipping ;  Physical  health ;  Social  and  civic  development. 


One  hundred  years  ago  a  small  settlement  of  63  people  founded 
the  town  of  Memphis  on  the  Chickasaw  Bluffs  overlooking  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  only  communication  which  this  little  com- 
munity had  with  the  outside  world  was  through  the  slow  transpor- 
tation of  river  barges  and  flat  boats,  and  the  leisurely  travel  of  pack 
horses  and  traders  across  the  plains  and  through  the  mountains  of 
Tennessee.  Trade  in.  the  city  was  limited  to  a  single  Indian  trading 
post  on  Commerce  Street,  and  the  only  manufactory  was  the  smithy 
of  the  blacksmith  and  gunsmith,  who  repaired  the  muskets  of  the 
Indian  hunters.  In  1832  the  fii*st  church  was  established,  and  in 
1848  the  first  public  school  was  started — 29  years  after  the  founding 
of  the  town. 

One  hundred  years  later,  in  May,  1919,  the  "Memphis  Special,'* 
from  New  York  City,  and  other  trains  over  the  17  railroads  which 
now  enter  Memphis,  landed  visitors  to  the  centenary  of  the  town 
in  a  city  which  bore  all  the  earmarks  of  a  prosperous  American  city, 
even  of  a  booming  western  city.  Skyscraper  office  buildings,  factories 
covering  blocks  of  building  space,  giant  smokestacks  to  the  south 
iind  north,  made  a  sky  line  along  the  old  Chickasaw  Bluffs  which 
reminded  the  traveler  of  "New  York  City.  Large  hotels  with  cool 
corridors  and  metropolitan  cuisines,  department  stores  the  duplicate 
of  those  in  any  large  city,  innumerable  quick-lunch  eating  places,  a 
(•hinging  street-car  system,  whirring  autos  and  auto  trucks  moving 
incessantly  like  shuttles  back  and  forth  through  the  city,  the  spacious, 
^comely  residential  district  of  the  well-to-do  to  the  east,  the  factory 
district  to  the  southwest,  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  Second  and 
Beale  Streets,  with  Russian,  Yiddish,  and  Italian  names — all  these 
things  made  the  visitor  feel  at  home,  as  he  might  in  Detroit  or 
Cleveland,  New  York  or  Pittsburgh,    Only  the  gi*eat  bales  of  cotton 
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trundling  down  the  street  behind  sturdy  mules;  the  soft  southern 
accent,  and  the  leisurely  movements  of  the  people  on  the  streets, 
their  gentle  courtesy  and  graciousness  in  place  of  the  usual  western 
riish  and  hurry  reminded  one  that  he  was  in  a  southern  city. 

What  has  transformed  Memphis  in  100  years  from  the  little 
frontier  settlement  of,  1819  to  the  most  important  city  on  the  Missis- 
sippi between  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans?  What  has  made  it  the 
chief  city  of  the  Tri-States  (Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Tennessee) ;  the 
largest  cotton  and  hardwood  lumber  market  in  the  world;  and  the 
chief  distributing  center  for  the  central  South  ?  What  is  the  char- 
acter of  the  population  which  now  makes  up  the  eity?  What  pro- 
portion is  white  or  colored,  or  foreign  bom?  How  do  the  masses 
of  the  people  earn  their  living?  What  are  the  industrial  conditions 
and  industrial  needs  of  the  community  ?  What  are  the  social  condi- 
tions of  the  community  ?  What  are  its  amusements  and  recreations  ? 
How  does  the  civic  spirit  express  itself  ? 

If  the  industrial  life  of  the  city  has  grown  from  a  single  black- 
smith's shop  to  hundreds  of  factories  and  stores,  has  the  educational 
system  grown  in  proportion,  or,  as  so  often  happens  in  rapidly  grow- 
ing American  cities,  is  it  still  30  years  behind  the  material  growth 
of  the  city  ?  If  so,  what  are  the  reasons  for  such  a  condition ;  and 
in  what  respects  should  the  system  be  changed  to  meet  the  changed 
social  and  industrial  conditions? 

Since  the  schools  were  created  by  the  people  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  community,  it  is  essential  that  such  questions  be  answered  before 
the  educational  system  of  the  city  can  be  fairly  appraised.  It  is 
necessary  that  a  careful  first-hand  study  of  conditions  be  made  in 
order  to  determine  whether  tlie  schools  are  educating  the  rising  gene- 
ration of  children  so  that  they  will  not  only  carry  on  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  the  community,  but  also  improve  on  its  previous  ideals  of 
living  and  working  in  accordance  with  changed  social  and  industrial 
conditions.  For  these  reasons,  the  survey  stailf  undertook  a  pre- 
liminary study  of  the  social  and  industrial  life  of  Memphis  as  a 
basis  for  determining  the  needs  of  the  community,  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  schools  were  meeting  these  ne^ds. 

THE  PIONEER  SPIRIT  AND  THE  STRATEGIC  POSITION  FOR  TRADE. 

The  two  chief  factors  in  the  development  of  Memphis  have  been 
its  daring,  pioneer  spirit,  and  its  strategic  position  for  trade.  Neither 
one  without  the  other  would  have  been  sufficient  to  explain  its  rapid^ 
growth. 

The  history  of  Memphis  up  to  the  present  generation  has  been  a 
dramatic  story  of  overcoming  what  seemed  at  times  insuperable 
material  obstacles.  It  is  a  story  rich  in  educational  value  for  the 
study  of  history,  geography,  economics,  and  civics.     From  1541, 
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\\hen  De  Soto  first  entered  the  village  of  Chisca  on  the  bhiff  where 
Memphis  now  stands,  until  1796,  when  the  State  of  Tennessee  was 
admitted  into  the  Union,  the  place  which  was. later  to  become  Mem- 
phis was  a  battle  ground  for  the  possession  of  which  the  Spanish « 
P'rench,  and  English,  the  Indians  and  the  Americans  contendeil. 
Even  in  those  days  the  value  of  the  future  city  as  a  connecting  linlc 
between  the  East  and  West  was  recognized,  for  it  was  the  best 
available  crossing  place  of  the  Mississippi  between  the  mouth  oi 
the  Ohio  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  years  between  1796  and  181 S 
saw  the  final  driving  out  of  the  Spaniards  and  Indians  by  the  Amer- 
icans. During  that  period  the  existence  of  the  country  about  Mem- 
phis as  a  hunting  ground  for  the  Indians,  and  as  a  battle  ground 
for  possession  by  the  whites  passed  into  history.  In  1818  the  open- 
ing up  of  the  rich  agricultural  lands  of  western  Tennessee  attracted 
settlers  and  investors,  and  the  struggle  for  existence  as  the  chief 
trading  post  of  the  agricultural  region  of  the  middle  South  was 
begun. 

Up  to  1818  the  story  of  the  locality  which  was  later  to  become  Mem- 
phis was  the  usual  story  of  American  pre-Revolutionary  and  Revolu- 
tionary War  days.  But  during  the  next  100  years  the  city  was  sub- 
jected to  trials  beyond  the  experience  of  the  average'  city.  In  187;^ 
and  in  1878-79  the  city  suffered  greatly  from  epidemics  of  yellow 
fever,  and  was  almost  hopelessly  involved  in  debt.  Tl>e  people  of 
the  city,  realizing  that  the  situation  was  critical  and  that  "  com- 
plete sanitation  and  a  pure  water  system  "  were  fundamental  neces- 
sities for  the  salvation  of  the  city,  sought  the  most  expert  advice 
in  the  country  and  finally  adopted  a  new  plan  of  sewerage  originated 
by  Col.  George  E.  Waring,  jr.*  Tliis  system  had  not  been  previously 
used  to  any  extent.  "  Its  failure  was  predicted  by  other  engineers, 
but  notwithstanding  their  predictions,  it  succeeded,  and  those  who 
once  opposed  it,  have  since  adopted  it.'' 

The  significant  point,  however,  is  that  the  city  attacked  its  problem 
not  by  a  rule-of -thumb  method  but  by  deliberately  mobilizing  the  best 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  then  having  the  courage  to 
try  a  new  system  which  had  not  been  tested  and  proved,  but  whicli 
seemed  reasonable  and  economical.  In  other  words,  Memphis  car- 
ried oyer  into  the  solution  of  her  civics  problems  her  old  pioneer 
habit  of  daring  to  experiment  and  to  attempt  the  new  and  untried. 

But  if  the  spirit,  of  initiative  and  daring  enterprise  explains  the 
growth  of  Memphis,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  city^s  strategic  posi- 
tion for  trade  attracted  men  and  women  with  that  spirit  and  tende<l 
to  develop  it.  From  the  days  when  De  Soto  first  used  it  as  the  best 
connecting  link  between  east  and  west,  and  the  old  Chief  •'  Chisca 

>  History  of  Memphis,  Tenn.     Judge  J.  P.  Young,  p.  195. 
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started  the  first  agi'icultural  system  in  the  locality,"  the  existence 
of  a  rich  agricultural  country,  with  products  to  be  transported  and 
distributed,  and  a  strategic  position  for  such  transportation  and 
distribution,  have  developed  the  small  settlement  of  1818  into  the 
chief  distributing  market  of  the  central  South. 

Let  us  consider  what  the  city  has  now  become,  how  the  social  and 
industrial  conditions  have  changed,  and  in  what  way  these  changed 
conditions  necessitate  changes  in  the  educational  system. 

MEMPHIS  TO-DAY— POPULATION  AND  NATIVITY. 

Estimates  of  the  population  are  difficult  to  obtain,  because  the  1900 
census  returns  for  Memphis  have  been  rejected  as  unreliable,  but  the 
best  evidence  available  indicates  that  in  1918  the  population  was 
157,000,  including  approximately  60,000  negroes.* 

For  the  purposes  of  the  survey,  howeveis  the  exact  number  in  the 
l>opulation  is  not  as  significant  as  its  general  character,  i.  e.,  the 
nationality  of  the  people,  how  long  they  have  lived  in  the  city,  and 
whether  the  community  is  homogeneoi-s  in  character. 

As  thepe  were  no  figures  in  regard  to  nationality  later  than  1910, 
it  was  decided  that  the  best  method  of  getting  information  about  the 
general  character  qf  the  population  would  be  through  a  study  of  the 
nativity  and  occupations  of  the  parents  of  public-school  children.  It 
was  evident  that  such  a  group,  although  not  comprising  all  elements 
in  the  city,  would  represent  more  nearly  than  any  other  the  general 
character  of  the  bulk  of  the  population.  Consequently,  a  question- 
naire was  sent  out  to  the  parents  of  all  public-school  children  asking 
tliem  to  state  where  they  were  born  and  what  was  their  occupation. 

The  returns  from  this  questionnaire  show  the  tendency  of  the  city 
to  rapid  growth,  for  it  is  evident  from  the  figures  that  a  large  part 
of  the  present  population  was  not  born  in  or  near  Memphis,  but  has 
been  attracted  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  For  example,  there 
were  11,781  white  parents  who  answered  the  questionnaire.  Of  this 
number,  10,352  were  born  in  the  United  States.  They  came  from  43 
different  States.  Although  6,760,  or  about  two- thirds,  were  born  in 
the  Tri-States  (Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee),  there  were 

^  As  the  census  Is  taken  only  every  10  years  it  is  customary  to  estimate  the  p^ulatlon 
for  the  intervening  years  by  taking  the  average  yearly  increase  between  two  successive 
census  reports,  and  assuming  thst  this  will  be  th^  average  for  the  succeeding  10  years. 
Since  the  census  of  1000  has  been  rejected,  we  are  left  withopt  a  basis  of  comparison. 
But,  by  taking  a  20-year  interval  we  find  that  the  census  of  1800  gave  a  population  of 
64,405,  and  the  census  of  1010  gave  a  population  of  131,105 — an  increase  of  67.000  in 
20  years.  At  this  rate  of  increase,  3,350  per  year,  there  would  be  a  gain  of  26,000  people 
since  1010.  This  number,  added  to  the  census  returns  of  1910  (131,105)  would  give  a 
population  in  1918  of  157,000.  The  city  board  of  health  estimate  for  1918  is  160.000. 
This  estimate  is  based,  however,  upon  a  more  restricted  area  than  will  be  included  in  the 
next  census.  Considering  the  additional  area,  the  next  census  should  give  a  population  of 
at  least  185,000  or  200,000  people. 
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only  183  who  were  born  in  Memphis ;  3,592,  or  nearly  one-third,  were 
born  outside  the  Tri- States,  and  of  this  number  there  were  nearly  as 
many  from  the  West  and  North  (1,750)  as  from  what  are  commonly^ 
known  as  the  Southern  States  (1,842).    (SeeTable  1.) 

Table  1. — Birthplace  of  native-born  white  parents  of  pu^ic-school  children, 

Mem  phis  f  Tenn, 

Number  of  States  represented 1 43 

Number  of  parents  horn  in  Memphis,  Tenn 183 

Number  of  parents  born  in  the  Tri- States,  exclusive  of  those  bom  In 

Memphis : 

Number  of 
State.  parents. 

Arkansas 454 

Mississippi 2.256 

Tennessee 3, 867 

6,577 

Number  of  parents  born  in  Southern  States,  exclusive  of  Tri-States : 

Alabama  1_ 1 442 

District  of  Columbia 2 

Florida 23 

Georgia 211 

Kentucky 561 

Louisiana 118 

Maryland 46 

North  Carolina 68 

South  Carolina 55 

Texas 166 

Virginia 130 

West  Virginia 20 

1,842 

Number  of  parents  born  in  Western  and  Northern  States : 

California 10 

Colorado 1 

Connecticut i 6 

Delaware 1 

Illinois ^ 349 

Indiana 276 

Iowa 64 

Kansas— --1 56 

Maine I 11 

Massachusetts i__    16 

Michigan^ ^ 80 

Minnesota 24 

'  Missouri 302 

Montana H 

Nebraska 7 

Nevada 2 

New  Jersey 1 ; 14 

New  York 144 
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TABrjc  1. — Birthpkio^  of  naiive-bom  i^hUe  parenU  of  pi^Uc-4cAooi  ehiU^ren^ 

Memphi9,  Tenn. — Continued. 

NuDiber  ot  parents  bom  in  Western  and  Northern  States — Continued. 

Number  of 
State.  IMrenta. 

North  Dakota 9 

Oklahoma 13 

Pennsylvania ^^ 104 

Rhode  Island : 8 

South  Dakota 10 

Vermont ]" 3 

Washin^on 3 

Wisconsin 30 


1.  750 


Total  number  of  white  parents  born  In  the  United  States 10, 352 

The  questionnaire  also  revealed  the  fact  that  there  is  a  larger  num- 
ber of  foreign  bom  in  Memphis  than  is  generally  believed.  A  cham- 
ber of  commerce  report  of  1919  estimates  the  number  of  foreign  bom 
as  1  per  cent  of  the  population,  whereas  the  questionnaire  shows  that, 
of  11,781  parents  of  public-school  children,  1,429,  or  12  per  cent,  were 
foreign  bom.     There  were  22  nationalities  distributed  as  follows: 

Table  2. — Birthplace  of  white  foreign-bom  parents  of  pubUc-school  cMldrenr 

Memphis,  Tenn, 


Number  of  |  Number  of 

Conn  try.  pn  rents.    |  Country.  pftrentR. 

Sweden 15 

Roumanla 14 

Switzerland 13 

Greece 12 

Denmark 11 

Norway 7 

Holland 4 

Turk<>y 2 

Bermuda 1 

Galicia 1 

Moravia .« « 1 


Russia : 577 

Italy 145 

Grermany ^«. 140 

Austria-Hungary 135 

England! 88 

Poland 81 

Belgium 63 

Ireland ,     ,    35 

Scotland 32 

Canada 32 

France ,.    ,  20 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  largest  number  are  Russian 
(577).  It  should  be  notedj  however,  that  those  who  signed  made  no 
distinction  between  Russian  and  Russian  Jews.  The-next  largest 
group  is  Italian  (146),  followed  by  the  Germans  (140),  and  Ausjtro- 
Hungarians  (135).  The  number  from  Great  Britain  and  Canada, 
when  combined,  was  187. 

In  other  words,  counting  the  foreign-bom  parents  and  the  parents 
born  outside  the  Southern  States,  it  is  found  that  together  they  make 
up  over  one-fourth  (3,179)  if  the  total  number  of  parents  of  the 
school  children. 
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The  replies  received  from  the  8,801  Negro  fathers  and  mothers 
show,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  large  majority  (3,183)  were  born 
in  the  Tri-States,  although  only  171  of  these  were  born  in  Memphis. 
(See  Table  3.)    Only  81  were  born  outside  the  Southern  States. 

Table  8. — Birthplace  of  Negro  father»  and  mothers  of  pubUo-sohool  children. 

Mmnphii,  Tenn. 


Number  of  States  represented— 


..  i 


Number  of  parents  bom  In  Memphis .      171 

Number  of  parents  born  in  the  Tri-States,  exclusive  of  Memphis : 

State.  Number  of  parents. 

Arkansas 145 

Mississippi 1,  542 

Tennessee 1, 825 


Number  of  parents  bom  in  the  Southern  States,  exclusive  of  the 
Tri-States : 

Alabama *_ 264 

District  of  Columbia 6 

Florida 4 

Georgia 79 

Kentucky 1 ^ 25 

Louisiana 78 

North  Carolina 85 

South  Carolina 20 

Texas 11 

Virginia 20 


3,012 


537 


Number  of  parents  born  in  Western  and  Northern  States : 

Arizona 9 

California , 2 

Connecticut 1 

Illinois . -^ 17 

Indiana 2 

Iowa 1 

Kansas ^ 2 

Massachusetts 1 

Michigan 1 ^ 2 

Missouri  ^ ! —  18 

Montana 3 

Ohio 11 

Oklahoma 4 

Pennsylvania , 2 


81 


Total  number  of  Negro  parents 3,  801 

The  significance  of  these  facts  about  population,  both  with  regard 
to  the  educational  and  the  civic  problems  of  the  city,  will  be  taken 
up  later. 
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MEMPHIS  AS  THE  DISTRIBUTING  MARKET  FOR  THE  CENTRAL 

SOUTH. 

Memphis  is  essentially  a  great  distributing  center,  rather  than  an 
industrial  city.  It  started  as  a  market  for  the  products  grown  in 
the  surrounding  country,  and  has  developed  along  this  line  until 
now  it  is  a  great  clearing  house  for  the  central  South.  The  report 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce  for  1919  refers  to  Memphis  as  the  largest 
inland  cotton  and  hardwood  lumber  market  in  the  world.  But  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  growth  of  the  city,  the  significant  fact  is 
how  Memphis,  starting  as  the  market  for  these  two  products,  has 
applied  far-sighted  scientific  methods  to  the  further  development  of 
the  surrounding  country  so  that  the  city  might  become  the  market 
for  an  even  greater  variety  of  goods. 

The  two  best  examples  of  this  deliberate  planning  to  knit  together 
the  interests  of  the  country  and  city  for  the  future  as  well  as  for 
present  commercial  development  are  found  in  the  work  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  and  of  the  Alluvial  Land  Association.  It  was  recognized  by 
the  business  men  of  the  city  that  if  the  land  was  not  to  be  worn  out 
and  the  future  production  of  cotton  injured  it  would  be  necessary  to 
impress  upon  farmers  the  importance  of  scientific  farming  and  of  the 
value  of  the  diversification  of  crops.  But  in  attempting  this  the  city 
met  with  the  usual  inertia  of  habit  and  custom.  Therefore,  the  Farm 
Bureau  was  established  by  the  chamber  of  commerce.  It  operates  in 
the  Tri-States,  working  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  sending  out  agents  to  demonstrate  new  methods  and  the 
use  of  new  machinery.  It  has  developed,  in  addition  to  the  two  mar- 
kets already  established — cotton  and  lumber — markets  for  live  stock, 
com,  molasses,  poultry  and  butter,  peanuts,  and  watermelons.  A 
report  of  the  bureau  states  that,  as  an  example  of  how  these  markets 
are  growing,  in  the  year  1914  only  10,000  hogs  were  shipped  from 
Mississippi  to  St.  Louis,  while  65,000  head  were  shipped  in  the  month 
of  March,  1918,  alone. 

Recognizing,  also,  that  efficient  production  can  not  continue  unless 
the  general  standard  of  living  is  raised  and  better  food  for  the  family 
and  a  greater  variety  of  it  produced  on  each  farm,  the  bureau  is  now 
putting  forth  a  great  deal  of  effort  to  persuade  the  farmers  to  make 
each  farm  self-sustaining.  To  that  end,  as  the  Farm  Bureau  bulletin 
states,  their  slogan  is  "  a  garden  and  25  hens  and  2  cows  for  every 
family."  Everyone  who  knows  the  southern  farms,  with  the  great 
acres  of  cotton  growing  up  to  the  very  door  of  the  house,  will  ap- 
preciate what  such  a  campaign  means  for  the  social  as  well  as  for  the 
commercial  development  of  the  country. 

In  the  same  way  the  Alluvial  Land  Association  is  anticipating  the 
possible  exhaustion  of  the  lumber  supply  and  the  use  of  the  land  for 
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other  purposes.  The  lumbermen  decided  that  the  cut-over  lands  in 
the  alluvial  regions  would  be  more  profitable  for  growing  cotton  than 
for  reforesting.  Therefore  they  established  the  Alluvial  Land  Asso- 
ciation, to  analyze  the  land  and  to  develop  farming  and  the  produc- 
ing of  cotton.  After  the  first  timber  is  cut  down,  experts  analyze 
what  is  left  on  the  land,  in  order  to  determine  what  can  still  be  cut 
for  lumber,  what  can  be  used  for  manufacturing,  and  what  can  be 
converted  into  chemical  by-products. 

There  is  no  question,  of  course,  but  that  both  these  associations 
were  formed  for  purely  commercial  purposes;  i.  e.,  to  develop 
Memphis  so  that  people  would  buy  and  sell  there.  But  this  does  not 
affect  the  point  that  the  very  existence  of  these  associations  shows 
a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  such  development  can  only  be  brought 
about  through  the  interrelation  of  efforts  and  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  mutual  understanding.  In  other  words,  the  same  spirit  which 
led  to  solving  the  problem  of  how  to  make  Memphis  a  fit  place  to  live 
in  is  now  evident  in  these  attempts  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the 
assured  commercial  development  of  the  city  through  a  scientific 
study  of  trade  conditions  and  a  deliberate  planning  for  the  future. 

THE  INDUSTRIES  OF  MEMPHIS. 

Is  the  city  applying  the  same  scientific  foresight  to  the  problem 
of  her  industrial  development  as  she  is  to  that  of  her  agricultural 
and  commercial  development? 

Although  Memphis  is  essentially  a  distributing  market  rather  than 
a  manufacturing  center,  yet  the  indications  are  that  it  is  tending  to 
become  more  and  more  of  an  industrial  city. 

It  was  not  diflScult  to  get^an  idea  of  the  general  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  city,  for  the  chamber  of  commerce  had  already  started 
to  list  the  industrial  establishments.  According  to  their  report, 
published  in  1919,  there  were  355  manufacturing  establishments  in 
the  city.  The  list  would  indicate  that  there  is  no  one  predominant 
industry,  but  that  many  different  industries  have  sprung  up  as  a 
result,  apparently,  of  two  things,  (1)  the  attempt  to  develop  as  many 
b3'^-products  as  possible  from  the  two  main  industries— rcotton  and 
lumber,  and  (2)  the  tendency  of  the  farmers  of  the  surrounding 
country  to  buy  their  farm  and  household  supplies  in  Memphis  rather 
than  in  the  North,  as  formerly — another  result  of  the  work  of  the 
Farm  Bureau. 

A  careful  and  comprehensive  study  of  trade  opportunities  in 
Memphis  had  also  been  made  by  the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  de- 
tailed information  was  available  in  regard  to  "  raw  materials,"  "  trans- 
portation facilities,"  "  freight  costs,"  "  hardwood  outputs,"  "  freight 
rates  on  logs,"  "  the  annual  output  of  veneei-s,'  "  fuel  supply,"  etc. 

129840**— 20 2 
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But  when  the  attempt  was  made  to  secure  specifie  informatioiL  in 
I'egard  to  the  number  of  workers  in  each  industry,  the  kind  of  work 
demanded,  and  the  conditions  of  work,  it  was  found  that  there  was  no 
detailed  or  comprehensive  information  on  these  subjects.  The  census 
for  1910  was  of  little  -value,  because  conditions  have  changed  so 
rsidically  in  the  past  10  years.  It  is  true  that  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce had  made  the  following  estimate  of  the  number  of  workers  : 

Male  labor,  about  85,000  nnskiUed  and  16,000  akiUed  laborers  in  MemphLs, 
of  whom  it  is  estimated  20,000  unbilled  and  7,500  sklUed  are  in  industries. 
Female  labor,  7,500  unskilled  and  2,500  skilled.  Estimated  that  3,000  unskilled 
and  1«000  skilled  are  in  industries. 

These  figures,  however,  are  only  an  estimate,  and  are  too  general 
to  be  of  much  value  in  estimating  the  growth  of  the  different  indus- 
tries from  the  standpoint  of  the  number  of  workers  employed  or  in 
getting  an  understanding  of  the  types  of  work  demanded.  The  classi- 
fication of  work  as  "  skilled  "  or  "  unskilled  "  is  of  little  value  in  de- 
termining the  actual  kind  of  work  performed,  for  the  terms  ^^  skilled  " 
and  "  unskilled  "  mean  little  now  in  industry,  since  what  they  mean 
to-day  they  may  no  longer  mean  to-morrow. 

In  order  to  get  more  specific  information,  therefore,  it  was  decided 
to  make  a  study  of  the  occupations  of  the  parents  of  public-school 
children.  It  was  recognized  that  such  information  would  not  cover 
all  the  workers  in  the  city,  but  that  it  would  give  a  fair  sampling  of 
the  kinds  of  work  done  by  the  majority  of  workers.  Beplies  to  the 
questionnaire  were  received  from  7,492  white  fathers.  The  following 
table  groups  their  occupations  according  to  the  general  census  classi- 
fications : 

Table  4. — Clasaification  of  occupations  of  tohite  fathers  of  pulfHo-school  chUdren, 

Memphis,  Tenn.f  1919, 


Occupations.  Naml>er  of  workers. 

Mriculture 831 

Extraction  of  minerals—  3 
Manufacturing    and    me- 
chanical   1, 934 

rran£?)ortatlon 835 

Trade 1, 534 

Professional  service 425 

Public  service 298 

Domestic  service ^       88 

Clerical  oco^atlons  ^•.      470 


5,913 


Occuimtions.       .  '     Namber  of  woitenk 

^.ttending  school 1 

Fathers  dead 440 

Fathers  luvaUd 10 

No  occupation 12 

Not  given 282 

Retired  17 

Specific    occupation    not 

given* 817 


1.579 


Total  -. 


.-  7.492 


These  figures  indicate  that,  as  has  already  been  suggested,  the 
number  of  workers  in  manufacturing  is  already  rivaling  the  number 

1  Difomiatloa  wai  too  genoral  to  be  oC  nae.  «.  g^  '*  Drag  stoM  "  meast  nothing,  since  the 
person  giving  the  information  may  have  been  tfther  a  clerk  or  the  owner.  All  replies 
cootaiAiag  soeh  gmeral  infonaatloB  were  tiierefen  onitted  froM  tbe  above  Oat 
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of  workers  in  the  trade  group.  In  fact,  if  we  compare  the  number 
in  trade  alone  (1,534)  with  those  in  manufacturing,  it  is  found  that 
there  is  a  larger  number  in  manufacturing  and  meclianical  pursuits 
(1,934),  while  even  if  those  in  trade  (1,534)  and  transportation 
(835)  are  combined,  making  a  total  of  2,369,  still  the  number  in 
manufacturing  is  81  per  cent  of  those  engaged  in  trade  and  trans- 
portation. The  importance  of  apiculture  in  the  development  of 
the  city  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  are  nearly  as  many  in  agri- 
culture (331)  as  in  professional  pursuits  (425). 

The  classification  of  workers  under  the  above  general  headings 
shows  where  the  greatest  number  of  workers  is  concentrated,  but  it 
tells  little  about  the  variety  and  range  of  work.  The  following  table 
(Table  5)  lists  the  specific  occupations  as  they  were  given  by  each 
worker,  and  later  tabulated  according  to  the  census  classification. 
It  shows  that  there  were  5,913  workers  engaged  in  366  different  occu- 
pations. There  were  10  different  occupations  in  agriculture  and  2  iu 
"  extraction  of  minerals."  There  were  145  different  kinds  of  occupa- 
tions listed  under  manufacturing,  in  which  1,934  workers  were  en- 
gageci.  Only  251  of  these  were  in  the  group  of  owners,  proprietoi^s, 
and  managers,  leaving  1,683  workers  in  137  different  industrial  occu- 
pations. 

Table  5. — Occupations  of  fathers  of  white  children  in  the  Memphis  public 

schools,  1918-19. 


y 


Occupations.  Workers. 

Agriculture,     forestry,     animal 

husbandry 331 

Dairyman 10 

Farmer 165 

Fisherman 2 

ii\>rest  engineer 1 

Gardener 10 

Log  scaler 1 

Logging      superintend- 
ent  1-      1 

Lumberman 79 

Lumber  Inspector 16 

Planter 46 

Extraction  of  minerals 8 

Coal-mine  superintend- 
ent       1 

Miner 2 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical.  1, 034 
Manufacturing       man- 
ager  , 90 

Manufacturer 88 

President  of  manufac- 
turing company 14 


Occupations.  Workers, 
Manufacturing     and     mechan- 
ical— Continued. 
Proprietor  of  manuftic- 

turlng  company 10 

Representative  of  manu- 
facturing  company__  7 
Secretary  of  manufac- 
turing company 16 

Superintendent  of  man- 
ufacturing  compfiny_  70 
Vice  president  of  manu- 
facturing comimny  __  11 

Axle    turner 1 

Auto  upholsterer 1 

Baker 24 

Baudsaw  filer 27 

Barrel-8^Te  cutter 1 

Belt   maker 1 

Bicycle  repairer 2 

Blacksmith 31 

Boiler  inspector 1 

Boiler  maker 29 

Bolt  cutter 2 
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Table  5. — Occupations  of  fathers  of  white  children  in  the  Memphis  public 

schools,  1918-19— Continued. 


Occupations. 
Manufacturing     and 
leal — Continued. 

Bookbinder 

Bottle  maker 

Box  naller.1. 

Brewer 


Worker». 
mechan- 


3 

1 

1 
1 


Bricklayer 27 

Broom  maker 4 

Building-material    esti- 
mator    1 

Cabinetmaker 35 

Candy  maker 6 

Cari>enter 251 

Car\er 1 

Calker 1 

Cement  finisher 1 

Cement  worker 1 

Chair  maker 1 

Chipper  and  corker 1 

Cigar  maker 7 

Concrete  worker 1 

Contractor 158 

Cooper 2 

Coppersmith 1 

Decorator 11 

Designer 2 

Distiller 1 1 

Door  and  sash  maker  1 

Electrical  engineer 9 

Electrical  worker 45 

Engraver 2 

Farm  machine  exi)ert  1 

Finisher 2 

Florist 6 

Foreman 66 

Foundry  man 1 

Fruit  packer 1 

Garment   cutter 3 

Gas  fitter 1 

Gas  maker 3 

Gin  wright .      2 

Glass  worker 2 

Glazier 2 

Grinder 2 

Gunsmith 3 

Hand-made  furniture 

maker 1 

Hardwood   floor 

grader 1 

Hardwood  floor  layer  4 


Occupations.  Workers. 
Manufacturing     and     mechan- 
ical— Continued. 

Harness   maker 6 

Hatter 1 

Heading   inspector..  1 

Heading  jointer 2 

Horseshoer 2 

Hot-air  heating  engi- 
neer   1 

House  mover 2 

Inspector 2 

Interior   marble   set- 
ter   1 

Ironworker 4 

Jeweler 17 

Jobber 1 

Laborer 23 

Leather  worker 16 

Linotype  operator 10 

Machine   operator 12 

Machinist 99 

Maker  of  bags 1 

Marble  cutter 2 

Marker   at   box   fac- 
tory   1 

Mattress  maker .  1 

Mechanical  engineer.  6 

Miller 10 

Mechanic 92 

Millwright 54 

Molder    man 3 

Oil   refiner 2 

Oil  mill  operator 2 

Packer 4 

Painter 88 

Paper  cutter 1 

Paper  hanger 7 

Pattern  maker 9 

Piano   tuner 3 

Pipe  fitter-^ 9 

Plasterer 6 

Plumber 34 

Printer 50 

Puncher 1 

Repair  man 1 

Rigger 1 

Riveter 1 

Roofer 6 

Safe  expert 1 

Saw  repairer 1 
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Table  5. — Occupations  of  fathers  of  tchite  children  in  the  Memphis  puhlic 

schools,  1918-19 — ContlDued. 


Occupations.  Workers. 
Munufacturlug     and      meohan- 
Ical — Continued 

Sawyer 17 

Sliade  maker 1 

Slieet  metal  worker-  14 

Ship*  builder 2 

Shipwright 1 

Shipper 1 

.  Shoemaker    and    re- 
pairer   36 

Sign  writer 1 

Slater 1 

Spoke   inspector 1 

Spoke  turner _-  10 

Stair  builder 2 

Stationary   engineer.  23 

Steam  engineer 2 

Steam  fitter 5 

Steam  heat  inspector  1 

Steel  worker 3 

Stereotyper 6 

Still  man  at  chemical 

plant  1 

Stock   keeper    (auto- 
mobile)    1 

Stonecutter 4 

Stonemason 2 

Tailor ^ 115 

Tile  setter 3 

Timber  cutter 1 

Tinner 12 

Tractor     demonstra- 
tor    1 

Turner  Handle  Co 1 

Valve    man 2 

Veneerer .*  1 

Watchmaker 6 

Well  borer 2 

Wheel   maker 1 

Window  trimmer 1 

Wood  machinist 2 

Wood  maker 7 

Transportation 835 

Baggage  checker 5 

Block  operator 1 

Brakeman   9 

Bridge    building,    R. 

R 1 

Bridge  dispatcher 2 


Occupations. 
Transportation — Continued. 

Bridge  foreman 

Bridge   inspecto** 

Captain  on  ship 

Car  builder ^> 

Car  carpenter 

Car  inspector 

Car  knocker 

Car  repairer 

Carman    

Chauffeur 

Claim  agent,  R.  R— 
Complaint    agent,    R 

R 

Conductor,  R.  R 

Conductor,     street 

railway 

Depot    agent 

Development  depart- 
ment of  agricul- 
ture, Frisco  R.  R_ 

Dredgeman    

Engine  inspector 

Express   company 

agent . 

Express   instructor 

Expressman  -^ 

Feileral  treasurer,  R. 

R 

Fireman 

Flagman 

Foreman  of  rallf*oad 

shop 

Foreman  of  tele- 
phone  company 

Freight  agent 

Freight  traffic  repre- 
sentative     

Gateman,  R.  R 

Housing  superinten- 
dent,  sliipyard 

Inspector,  R.  R 

Lineman 

Locomotive  engineer- 
Marine    engineer 

Master  of  dredge 

Master  of  lighthouse 

tender  

Messenger    


Worlcers. 

3 

1 

2 

1 
23 
30 

3 
24 

7 

4 

3 

1 
116 

21 
1 


1 
5 
1 

2 

1 

7 

2 
17 
13 

GO 

2 

S 

2 
1 

1 
20 
1 
138 
6 
1 

1 
6 
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Table  5. — Occupattoiu  of  fathers  of  white  children  in  the  Memphis  puhHc 

schools,  1918-19 — Continaed. 


Occupatloni. 
Trn  iiHportatlon — Continued 
Motorman,     street 

railway 

Pilot    

Porter 

Railroad  employee 

Railroad  officers 

Railway  storekeeper- 
Safety   applicant,   R. 

R 

Sailor   

Signal  inspector 

Signal  maintatner 

Special  station  agent 

Stable  boss 

Station  master 

Steamboat    engineer. 

Steamboat  man 

Steamboat    owner — 
Superintendent      mo- 
tive power,  R.  R — 
Superintendent       o  f 

transportation,     R. 

R 

Supervisor,  R.  R 

Switchman    

Telegrapher 

Telephone     company, 

assistant  manager- 
Telephone  ejigineer — 

Telephone  installer 

Telephone  lineman— 

Telephone  operator 

Ticket  agent 

Timekeeper 

Tool  man 

Towerman 

Trackman 

Train    caller 

Train  dispatcher 

Trainman 

Train    master 

Trunker  at  station 

Valuation     engineer, 

K.  R 

Wire  chief 

Wrecker,  R.  R 

Yard  master... 


Workers. 


60 
7 
8 

58 
3 
1 

1 
4 
2 
1 
10 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 


2 

2 

45 

27 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
7 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
12 
4 
1 
1 

1 

8 

2 

14 


Oocapatlong. 
Trade 

Adjuster    


Workers. 
l,r)84 


Agent 

Banker 

Brewer    

Butcher    

Buyer    

Carrier 

Cleaner  

Cotton   factor 

Cotton  marker 

Cotton    weigher 

Coupon   lister 

Credit   man 

Dealer 

Driver 

Floorwalker 

Grocer 

Huckster 

Junk  dealer 

Manager  of  store 

Market   man 

Meat  cutter 

Merchant  

Office  manager 

Pawnbroker 

Pharmacist   

Preslden*  of  company 

Salesman    .. 

Stock    keeper 

Superintendent  of  in- 
surance company 

Superintendent        of 

stores,  etc. 

Undertaker 

Professional  service 

Architect 

Artist    

Chemist 

Chiropodist 

Dentist 

Doctor  and  surgeon- 
Draftsman  

Editor    

Engineer 

Lawyer «. 

Lecturer  

Librarian 


2 
06 
13 
42 
*24 
44 
11 

1 
13 

3 

2 

1 
14 
73 
26 

3 
72 
38 

9 
63 

2 

20 

427 

5 

1 
43 

4 
493 

2 

8 


4 

5 
„      425 

0 

6 

7 

1 
19 
84 

2 

7 

90 
68 

1 

S 
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Table  5. — Occupattong  of  fathers  of  white  children  in  the  Memphis  puhUc 

schools,  i9i8-i5— Continued. 


OccQpatloDfl. 
Professional  servlee- 


Wo^ken. 
<k>ntinued. 


Manager  of  theater.. 

Masf^eur   - 

Minister -_ 

Musician 

Newspaper  circulator 

Newspaper  man 

Newspaper  manager- 
Optometrist  

Photographer - 

Playwright 

President  of  baseball 

association 

Salvation  Army  officer 

Secretary  of  club 

Stage  employee 

Teacher  

Teacher,  private,  He- 
brew   

Teller 

Tyler  of  M-a sonic 

Temple 

Umpire  

Usher 

Public  service 

City  assessor 

City  building  inspec- 
tor   

City  clerk 

City  commissioner 

City  engineer 

City  fireman 

City  gas  inspector 

City  marshal .• 

Court  reporter 

Court  stenographer 

Custodian 

Deputy  city  treasurer 

Deputy   sheriff 

Deputy  county  clerk- 
Detective  

Federal  grain  super- 
visor   

Fire  and  police  com- 
missioner   

Government  fleet  em- 
ployee   

Head  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee  for  labor 


1 
1 
48 
13 
2 
3 
2 
6 
6 
1 

1 
8 
9 
8 

19 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 


2 
1 
2 
1 

42 
1 

1 
2 
2 

8 
2 
9 
1 
12 


293 


Occupation!.  Workers. 
Public  service — Continued. 

Income  tax  specialist  1 
Inspector   for    U.    S. 

Government 2 

Insurance    and    city 
finance   c  o  m  m  1  a- 

sioner ^»^ 1 

Jailer 1 

Judge 4 

Jury   commissioner 1 

Lecturer    for    U.    S. 

Government ,  1 

Officer  3 

Park  commissioner—  1 
Police  guard  of  con- 
vict camp 4  ' 

Policeman 70 

Post-office  employees,  47 

Road  commissioner- _  1 

Sanitary  officer 2 

Secretary  of  the  board 

of  education 1 

Senior    examiner    of 
U.   S.   Employment 

Bureau   1 

Sheriff 4 

Soldier 13 

Street  cleaning  dept. 

employee 7 

Superint  e n  d  en  t  of 

county  jail 1 

Superinte n d e n  t  of 

cemetery 2 

U.  S.  custom  officer—  1 

U.  S.  meat  inspector  3 

Watchman   26 

Domestic  science 

Barber 53 

Butler  1 

Hotel  steward 4 

Hotel   superintendent  5 

Housekeeper   3 

Janitor  1 

Laundryman   15 

Owner  of  laundry 1 

Proprietor     of     pool 

room    1 

Proprietor  of  restau- 
rant    4 


88 
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Table  5. — Occupations  of  lathers  of  white  children  in  the  Memphis  public 

schoolSy  JPi8-iP— Continued. 


OccupatioDS. 


Workers,     j 


ClcTical  occupations 470 

Accountant 34 

Advertising   manager  2 

Auditor 22 

Booklieeper   63 

Casliier 31 

Clerlj 257 

Collector 26 

Paymaster,     transfer 

CO 3 

Proof  reader -  2 


Opcupa  lions. 


Workers. 


Attending  school 1 

Father  dead 440 

Father  invalid 10 

Retired 17 

No  occupation 12 

Not  given 282 

Specific  occupation  not  given —  817 


Grand  total 7, 492 


These  facts  ai-e  of  particular  importance  in  two  respects.  In  the 
first  place,  they  throw  light  upon  the  problem  of  industrial  educa- 
tion. There  is  sometimes  a  tendency  in  rapidly  growing  industrial 
cities  to  endeavor  to  develop  a  system  of  rather  narrow  industrial 
training  in  order  to  fit  workers  for  specific  types  of  work.  A  glance 
at  the  table  of  occupations  shows  how  futile  and  short  sighted  such 
an  attempt  would  have  been  in  Memphis,  even  if  it  were  desirable 
from  an  educational  standpoint,  for  no  community  could  undertake 
the  task,  either  financially  or  administratively,  of  training  for  137 
specific  types  of  work.  Moreover,  by  the  time  such  training  would  be 
completed,  the  specific  type  of  work  or  machine  would  doubtless  have 
disappeared.  From  an  educational  standpoint,  also,  such  a  scheme 
of  industrial  training  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  German 
method  of  specialized  industrial  education  rather  than  the  American. 
It  is  evident  that  Memphis  business  men  are  not  likely  to  make  the 
mistake  of  demanding  that  type  of  training,  for  they  evidently  want 
"  brains,"  not  "  hands,"  developed  for  the  industries  of  Memphis. 
For  example,  when  they  were  asked  what  kind  of  training  they 
thought  should  be  given  to  the  children,  some  replied  "  educate  them 
so  that  they  can  develop  more  by-products  from  our  industries,"  or 
again,  "  train  them  in  the  principles  of  mechanics,"  or  again,  "  teach 
them  how  to  handle  tools."  In  other  words,  these  men  recognized 
the  importance  of  science  and  of  general  mechanical  ability  and 
adaptability  as  compared  with  the  narrow  training  which  leaves  a 
worker  useless  to  himself  and  to  industry  when  his  particular  ma- 
cliine  type  of  work  is  discarded. 

In  the  second  place,  to  anyone  familiar  with  industrial  conditions, 
a  glance  at  the  table  of  occupations  shows  that  Memphis  has  definitely 
passed  out  of  the  category  of  the  small  town  with  a  few  shops  where 
there  is  close  connection  between  employer  and  worker  and  where 
one  man  does  many  different  kinds  of  work.  Such  terms  as  "box 
nailer,"    "barrel    stave    cutter,"   "bolt    cutter,"    "hardwood    floor 
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grader,"  "  hardwood  floor  layer,"  and  "  spoke  turner  "  show  the  sub- 
divisions and  specialization  of  work  that  is  characteristic  of  large, 
modern  manufacturing  establishments.  And  such  development 
brings  with  it  all  the  problems  of  modern  indiistrial  enterprise — prob- 
lems that  involve  not  merely  a  consideration  of  transportation  facili- 
ties, raw  material,  cost  and  output,  but  also  the  relation  of  workers 
and  employers.  The  world  has  moved  rapidly  in  the  past  few  years, 
and  it  is  now  a  truism  that  in  industrial  organization  the  whole  world 
is  entering  upop  a  new  phase.  There  is  a  widespread  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  successful  development  of  industry  depends  upon 
the  spirit  of  mutual  understanding  and  a  sliaring  of  responsible  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  all  engaged  in  industry. 

In  her  agricultural  development,  Memphis  has  evidently  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  this  mutual  understanding  and  cooperation 
of  all  those  engaged  in  agricultural  production  and  distribution. 
What  is  she  doing  to  develop  this  spirit  in  her  industrial  life  ?  In 
the  short  time  available  for  the  survey  it  was  impossible  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  the  subject,  but  the  indications  were  that  she  was 
not  applying  the  same  foresight  and  thoughtful  consideration  to  the 
subject  of  such  cooperation  in  her  industrial  life.  It  was  not  so  much 
that  she  was  out  of  sympathy  with  the  developments  in  this  direction 
as  that  she  had  not  realized  their  importance. 

THE  SOCIAL  CONSCIOUSNESS  OF  MEMPHIS. 

Memphis,  throughout  her  history,  has  shown  a  spirit  of  daring 
enterprise  and  at  the  same  time  a  tendency  for  deliberate,  scientific 
planning  for  the  future.  She  has  taken  stock  of  her  weakness  and  of 
her  strength  and  then  set  about  improving  her.  condition.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  however,  this  spirit  has  been  largely  exhibited  in  con- 
nection with  the  material  development  of  the  town.  Ultimately,  how- 
ever, the  prosperity  of  the  city  depends  upon  the  mass  of  the  people 
of  the  city,  upon  their  unity  and  mutual  understanding,  upon  their 
intelligence,  upon  their  good  health,  vitality,  and  industry.  The 
development  of  these  qualities  in  a  community  demands  far  more 
attention  and  scientific  planning  than  is  needed  for  its  commercial 
development.  It  demands,  in  the  firet  place,  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  there  ai'e  social  problems  to  be  anticipated  and  solved.  What 
are  these  social  problems  which  Memphis  faces?  And  what  evidence 
is  there  that  she  recognizes  them  and  is  planning  to  meet  them  ade- 
quately ? 

It  is  evident  that  Memphis,  as  a  rapidly  growing  trade  center,  is 
already  confronted  with  the  complicated  civic,  industijial,  and  social 
problems  with  which  large  industrial  cities  have  been  wrestling  for 
years.  The  population  is  heterogeneous,  mobile,  attracted  by  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  the  town,  but  with  few  common  bonds  aside  from 
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tlio  desire  to  make  a  living.  It  is  a  group  with  various  inheritances, 
ditfereiit  liabits  of  thought,  and  different  customs  of  living,  of  work- 
ing, and  of  enjoying  life.  This  means  that  soon  the  city  will  be  split 
up  into  a  collection  of  small  communities  as  unrelated  in  sympatlnt*? 
and  interests  as  though  they  were  geographically  hundreds  of  milc^ 
apart.  This  is  the  case  in  cosmopolitan  cities  like  New  York,  Chicago, 
Detroit,  etc.  In  these  cities  it  was  only  after  these  conditions  had  be 
come  fixed  that  settlements,  civic  clubs,  and  community  plans  canio 
into  existence  in  the  attempt  to  unify  the  diverse  elements  in  the  com- 
munity and  interpret  them  to  each  other. 

Memphis  has  the  opportunity  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  these 
cities  and  to  anticipate  and  prevent  this  disintegration  of  the  city 
into  separate  units  unrelated  to  each  other  by  any  common  bond. 
But  she  will  be  obliged  to  act  soon,  for  the  separation  of  the  differ- 
ent elements  in  the  city  is  already  apparent.  For  example,  when 
the  foreign-born  parents  were  listed  according  to  schools  and  com- 
pared with  the  total  enrollment  in  the  schools,  it  was  evident  that  the 
Inrgest  proportion  of  foreign-bom  parents  is  found  in  the  Smith 
School,  the  Leath,  Cummings,  and  Merrill.  In  other  words  the 
foreign  element  is  situated,  as  is  usually  the  case,  in  or  near  the 
business  section  of  the  city.  Cummings,  however,  in  the  southern 
section,  has  a  total  of  108  foreign-born  parents,  and  a  school  enroll- 
ment of  677. 

A  further  indication  that  the  city  is  already  tending  to  fall  apart 
into  different  class  groups  is  shown  by  the  study  of  the  occupations 
of  the  white  fathers.  Those  of  the  same  occupational  groups  tend 
to  congregate  in  the  same  districts.  For  example,  A.  B.  Hill,  Lauder- 
dale, Riverside,  and  St.  Paul  have  the  largest  number  of  fathers  work- 
ing in  transportation;  Lauderdale  alone  has  66  locomotive  engineer. 
On  the  other  hand,  Snowdon  has  only  4  workers  in  transportation, 
Smith  21,  and  Bruc«  15.  But  Bruce  and  Maury  have  the  largest 
number  in  trade,  143  and  115  respectively;  while  Smith  (99),  Leath 
(105),  Merrill  (102),  Pope  (105),  Riverside  (132),  Guthrie  (162), 
and  Cunmiings  (121)  have  the  largest  number  of  workers  engaged  in 
manufacturing.  Bruce,  Maury,  and  Snowdon  have  the  largCvSt  number 
in  professional  and  agricultural  work. 

It  is  natural,  of  course,  for  people  of  the  same  pursuits  and  interests 
to  live  near  each  other,  but  if  a  city  is  to  have  unity  these  groups 
must  be  drawn  together  by  some  common  understanding  and  the 
recognition  of  common  interests.  Memphis  does  not  yet  fully  realize 
this,  for  she  is  evidently  not  giving  as  much  attention  to  her  human 
problems,  on  either  the  social  or  industrial  side,  as  she  is  giving  to 
the  problem  of  her  commercial  development.  There  is  a  very  con- 
scious recognition  of  the  interdependence  of  the  city's  interests  with 
those  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  such  organizations  as  the  Farm 
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Bureau  and  the  Alluvial  Land  Association  are  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  time  and  thought  are  being  spent  on  that  problem.  There  is 
very  little  evidence,  however,  of  the  importance  of  developing  an 
interdependence  of  interests  among  the  different  gi'oups  in  the  city. 
The  best  proof  of  this  is  that  there  is  apparently  little  accurate  infor- 
mation about  social  conditions  in  the  city.  The  Farm  Bureau  make.s~ 
a  scientific  study  of  facts ;  it  knows  what  parts  of  the  country  shouli  1 
be  developed  ;4t  sends  out  people  to  give  definite  advice  about  sudi 
development ;  it  knows  how  many  hogs  were  shipped  last  year  an  I 
this  year;  it  has  that  information  by  months;  it  knows  the  people 
who  must  be  reached  to  develop  the  sale  of  "  Home  Butter — Made  in 
the  Tri-States-" 

But  in  regard  to  social  conditions  there  is  apparently  no  accurate 
information,  even  in  regard  to  the  total  number  of  people  in  Mem- 
phis; no  available  record  of  the  number  in  each  school  district;  no 
available  record  of  the  number  of  workers  in  each  establishment  in 
each  industry.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  social  survey  of  the  city 
is  an  investigation  which  was  made  by  the  War  Camp  Community 
Service  in  regard  to  the  occupations,  etc.,  of  wage-earning  women. 
This  is  a  valuable  piece  of  work  which  should  be  duplicated  along 
many  lines. 

In  the  second  place,  not  only  is  accurate  knowledge  of  conditions 
necessary  if  the  social  and  industrial  problems  confronting  a  city 
are  to  be  anticipated,  but  there  must  also  be  as  much  time  and  thought 
spent  on  developing  a  spirit  of  mutual  understanding  among  the 
various  groups  in  the  city  as  is  now  spent  on  developing  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  between  city  and  country.  Such  understanding  grows 
out  of  social  intercourse,  public  discussion,  and  an  opportunity  to 
share  in  recreation  and  in  the  thrashing  out  of  common  problems.  It 
would  seem  that  little  time  or  thought  or  opportunity  is  given  to  such 
matters.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  the  usual  social  agencies  and  com- 
mercial clubs  and  organizations,  but  the  experience  of  other  cities  i^j 
that  these  do  not  reach  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  when  a  city  has 
fallen  apart  into  distinct  communities  or  groups,  unity  comes  only 
through  local  district  organizations  which  are  really  representative 
of  the  people,  not  directed  from  the  top  down.  But  the  very  fact 
that  there  are  few  places  for  such  organizations  to  meet  indicates 
the  failure  of  the  city  to  function  on  that  side.  There  is  no  common 
hall  or  meeting  place  in  the  city  for  {)ublic  discussion,  and  only  two 
evening  recreation  centers.  There  are  two  large  parks  at  the  extreme 
edge  of  the  city,  but  only  nine  playgrounds  available  for  recreation 
and  meetings. 

Probably  two  of  the  most  effective  social  agencies  in  the  city  are 
the  Parent  Teachers'  Association  and  the  Cossitt  Library.    The  first 
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does  the  local,  detailed  work  among  individuals  in  the  districts  which 
is  so  necessary  for  any  real  district  organization.  The  second  car- 
ries on  a  well-developed  plan  to  reach  all  the  people  through  its 
branches  and  its  traveling  libraries,  and  to  make  them  feel  that  the 
library  exists  for  them  rather  than  that  they  exist  for  the  library. 
It  is  a  real  social  force  in  the  community,  the  value  of  which  can 
hardly  be  overestimated. 

MEMPHIS  ON  THE  THRESHOLD  OF  A  NEW  ERA« 

Such  is  the  social  and  industrial  situation  of  Memphis.  It  is  a 
growing  commercial  town,  with  alert  intelligence  and  cooperative 
effort  directing  the  commercial  life  of  the  city.  But  Memphis  is 
standing  upon  the  threshold  of  a  new  era.  The  generation  of  men 
who  rebuilt  Memphis  after  the  disaster  of  1878-79  laid  a  sound  foun- 
dation for  the  future  material  welfare  of  the  city.  Their  sons  and 
daughters  are  now  carrying  on  the  work  of  building  up  the  indus- 
tries and  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  town.  They  are  doing  it  by 
virtue  of  their  inhevitance  and  training,  which  developed  initiative, 
practical  ability,  and  scientific  knowledge.  But  their  children — ^the 
present  generation — are  growing  up  in  a  modern  industrial  city  with 
little  of  the  opportunity  for  healthy  work  and  play  which  gave  their 
fathers  their  strength  and  ability.  The  survey  of  the  city  clearly 
indicates  that,  if  the  city  is  to  grow  and  prosper  socially  and  commer- 
cially, as  much  foresight  and  scientific  planning  must  be  spent  upon 
the  education  of  the  children  as  has  been  expended  upon  the  material 
development  of  the  city.  Conditions  have  changed,  and  education 
must  be  changed  to  meet  these  conditions.  Are  the  schools  of  Mem- 
phis recognizing  this  fact?  Are  they  giving  the  children  of  the 
present  generation  the  type  of  education  necessary  to  meet  the  changed 
social  and  industrial  conditions  of  the  city  and  to  insure  in  them  the 
development  of  the  initiative,  energy,  practical  ability,  and  scientific 
knowledge  which  modern  education  should  give  to  children  and  which 
is  needed  for  the  fullest  development  of  the  children  and  for  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  Memphis? 

EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS  OF  MEMPHIS  BASED  UPON  AN  ANALYSIS 

OF  THE  PRECEDING  DATA. 

The  survey  of  the  city  clearly  indicates  that,  if  the  best  traditions 
of  the  community  are  to  be  continued  and  its  present  needs  met  in  a 
way  to  lay  the  foundation  for  its  future  growth  and  prosperity,  the 
people  of  Memphis  are  justified  in  asking  that  their  children  be  given 
the  type  of  education  which  will  develop  them  along  the  following 
lines : 
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1,  Development  of  initiative  and  ability  to  think, — It  may  fairly  be 
said  that  Memphis  would  not  have  grown  and  prospered  as  it  has  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  spirit  of  initiative,  independent  thinking,  and 
practical  ability  in  meeting  new  problems  which  characterized  the 
builders  of  the  city  after  the  disaster  of  1878-79.  That  spirit  is 
Memphis's  most  precious  heritage.  Without  it  the  future  growth  of 
the  city  can  not  be  assured.  Are  the  schools  of  Memphis  tendingv^to 
develop  among  their  pupils  the  spirit  of  initiative  and  the  habit  of 
thinking  for  themselveis?  Does  the  teaching  stimulate  thinking  or 
train  merely  in  the  capacity  for  answering  questions?  This  spirit  of 
initiative  and  practical  ability  was  developed  in  the  past  generation 
because  they  faced  the  necessity  of  solving  practical  problems.  Since 
then  the  city  has  grown,  and  with  that  growth  much  of  educational 
value  which  was  found  on  the  farm  and  in  the  simple  life  of  a  smaller 
town  has  necessarily  been  taken  away  from  the  children?  Are  the 
schools  of  Memphis  supplying  this  lack  by  so  organizing  the  school 
work  that  the  children  have  real  problems  to  solve  or  only  lessons  to 
be  learned  ? 

J^.  Knowledge  of  agriculture, — It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  the 
study  of  agriculture  and  practical  work  in  gardening  has  great  edu- 
cational value  for  children  of  any  community.  In  the  case  of 
Memphis  its  practical  importance  is  self-evident.  The  business  men 
of  Memphis  contend  that  the  prosperity  and  even  the  existence  of 
the  city  are  dependent  upon  the  production  and  general  prosperity 
of  the  surrounding  country.  This  production  and  this  prosperity  are 
dependent  upon  a  knowledge  of  scientific  farming  and  of  farm  con- 
ditions on  the  part  of  the  city  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  the  rural 
community.  What  is  needed  is  an  educated  public  opinion.  At 
present  the  Farm  Bureau  is  spending  much  time,  effort,  and  money 
to  bring  about  such  an  educated  point  of  view  among  adults.  It  is 
felt  that  the  city  should  be  able  to  count  upon  such  knowledge  in  the 
rising  generation. 

Are  the  schools  of  Memphis  educating  the  children  in  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  part  that  agriculture  plays  in  the  life  of  any  com- 
munity, and  particularly  in  the  life  of  their  own  home  city  ?  How 
are  they  doing  this?  By  textbook  methods  or  by  actual  gardening 
and  scientific  study  of  soil,  plants,  etc.  ?  Is  this  being  done  only  in 
the  high  school  or  vocational  school  or  is  the  mass  of  children  in  the 
elementary  school,  who  never  get  to  high  school,  receiving  an  oppor- 
tunity for  this  work? 

S.  Practical  knowledge  of  science, — No  subject  has  greater  educa- 
tional value  than  the  physical  sciences,  and  none  is  more  important 
in  meeting  the  conditions  of  modern  social  and  industrial  life.  To 
deprive  children  of  practical  scientific  knowledge  is  to  deprive  them 
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of  one  of  the  tools  of  freedom.  In  the  case  of  Memphis  the  practical 
importance  of  scientific  training  is  self-evident.  The  statement 
^' teach  them  to  make  something  out  of  our  wood  and  out  of  oui* 
by-products,"  was  made  by  one  of  the  lumber  manufacturers  of  the 
city.  As  he  pointed  out,  the  ^manufacturing  of  Memphis  grows  out 
of  the  development  of  the  by-products  of  the  main  industries  and  on : 
of  .supplying  the  ^needs  of  the  surrounding  country.  Memphis  needs 
for  its  continued  development  a  rising  generation  with  the  practical 
.  scientific  knowledge  necessary  to  develop  the  industrial  life  of  the 
community  on  scientific  lines. 

Are  the  schools  of  Memphis  giving  training  in  chemistry  and 
ph3-sics?  Are. they  doing  this  by  laboratory  methods?  Are  they 
giving  the  opportunity  for  such  courses  only  to  children  in  high 
school  or  vocational  school  or  is  opportunity  given  to  the  children 
in  the  elementary  schools,  who  will  make  up  the  large  majority  of  the 
future  citizens  and  workers  of  the  city  of  Memphis  ? 

4.  Practical  IcnowUdge  of  viechanics  and  ability  to  handle  tools 
and  machines, — For  years  manual  work  in  the  public  schools  has  been 
considered  a  necessary  part  of  any  thorough  education  for  children, 
whether  they  are  going  into  industry  or  the  professions.  The  danger 
in  communities  where  there  is  one  single  large  manufacturing  in- 
dustry has  sometimes  been  that  manual  work  might  be  interpreted 
in  too  narrow  and  specialized  a  sense.  In  Memphis  there  is  little 
danger  of  that  because  of  the  great  diversity  of  industries.  Because 
of  this  diversity  and  because  of  the  constant  change  in  types  of 
machine  and  handwork  it  is  obvious  that  what  is  needed  is  a 
thorough  groundwork  in  the  principles  of  mechanics,  in  the  ability 
to  handle  tools  and  machines,  and  in  the  power  to  adapt  from  one 
type  of  work  to  another. 

Are  the  schools  of  Memphis  giving  to  the  children  training  in 
practical  manual  work  and  knowledge  of  mechanics?  Are  they 
giving  this  knowledge  only  to  children  in  the  vocational  school,  (x 
are  they  giving  the  foundation  of  it  to  the  large  majority  of  chil- 
dren in  the  elementary  schools  who  will  make  up  the  mass  of  citi- 
zens and  workers  in  the  future?  Are  the  schools  providing  for 
more  intensive  and  thorough  training  for  older  children  and  for 
adult  men  and  women? 

6,  Knowledge  of  the  principles  of  conim^rcial  exchange,  market- 
ing^ shipping,  etc. — How  the  products  of  a  community  are  produced, 
marketed,  and  shipped  has  always  been  one  of  the  chief  subjects  of 
study  in  geography  in  the  elementary  school.  Memphis  lends  itself 
particularly  to  a  rich  treatment  of  that  subject.  It  is  a  veritable 
mine  of  information  and  illustration  for  the  teacher  of  geography 
and  history  and  commercial  work.    As  the  city  is  a  great  distribute 
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ing  center,  it  sbiould  be  able  to  count  on  a  rising  generation  with 
(1)  a  thorough  general  knowledge  of  the  commercial  life  of  the 
city  and  (2)  training  for  those  older  pupils  who  desire  it  in  such 
subjects  as  office  management,  business  methods,  stenography,  type- 
writing, and  accounting. 

Are  the  schools  of  Memphis,  by  a  practical  study  of  the  industries 
and  commerce  of  Memphis,  in  connection  with  their  geography  and 
history  and  arithmetic  and  English,  developing  a  knowledge  in  the 
children  of  how  the  work  of  the  world  is  carried  on  ?  Do  they  give 
training' in  office  management,  stenography,  typewriting,  bookkeep- 
ing, etc.? 

6,  Physical  health, — American  cities  which  reached  their  full  de- 
velopment 20  or  30  years  ago  are  now  finding  that  in  the  building 
up  of  the  city  they  omitted  to  take  account  of  the  necessity  for 
healthful  play  and  recreation  for  the  childi^en.  They  did  not  leave 
sufficient  vacant  spaces  for  playgrounds,  recreation  centers,  etc.,  so 
that  the  next  generation  might  not  suffer  for  lack  of  the  opportunity 
for  physical  development.  The  tendency  in  the  average  city  has 
been  to  consider  that  one  or  two  large  parks  provide  this  oppor- 
tunity, thus  ignoring  the  fact  that  under  the  stress  and  strain  of 
modern  city  life  the  people  must  find  their  recreation  and  oppor- 
tunity for  physical  development  in  their  own  immediate  neigh- 
borhoods. 

Is  each  school  in  Memphis  providing  opportunity  for  play  for  the 
children  in  its  neighborhood  every  day?  How  often  do  the  children 
get  this  opportunity  for  play  and  for  how  long  at  a  time  ?  Are  super- 
vision and  playground  apparatus  provided  ? 

7.  /Social  and  civic  development. — It  is  evident  that  Memphis  is 
weak  in  her  development  of  the  broader  social  life  of  the  community. 
If  serious  social  and  industrial  problems  are  to  be  avoided  in  the 
future,  a  means  must  be  discovered  for  interpreting  the  different 
groups  in  the  city  to  each  other  so  that  there  may  be  understanding 
and  a  sense  of  common  interests.  Such  a  result  will  not  come,  how- 
ever, unless  there  is  some  common  meeting  ground  in  each  district 
where  the  people  in  that  particular  community  may  come  to  know 
each  other,  and  where  they  may  freely  discuss  their  problems.  And 
the  place  should  be  one  which  they  feel  is  their  own.  The  public 
school  meets  these  requirements  more  nearly  than  any  other  organiza- 
tion. The  school  should  be  a  real  social  force  in  the  community  not 
only  for  the  education  of  the  children  in  civic  ideals  but  for  the  adults 
as  well.  Its  doors  should  be  open  for  recreation  and  for  debate,  for 
study  and  for  play — an  institution  that  functions  in  the  life  of  every- 
one  in  the  district. 
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Are  the  schools  of  Memphis  measuring  up  to  these  requirements? 
Are  they  developing  a  real  civic  spirit  in  both  children  and  adults, 
^riving  them  a  knowledge  of  the  best  traditions  of  the  city  and  of  its 
present  needs?  Are  they  serving  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  activi- 
ties of  both  children  and  adults? 

The  survey  report  will  answer  these  questions  and  show  to  what 
extent  the  schools  are  meeting  the  needs  of  the  children  and  of  the 
city,  and  in  what  way  the  systeiQ  can  be  improyed  so  as  to  meet  thebe 
needs  more  adequately. 


CHAPTER  n.  SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION,  SUPERVI- 
SION, AND  FINANCE. 


Contents. — 1.  Politics,  the  board  of  education,  and  the  superintendent :  Politics  and 
the  schools;  nature  of  political  activity;  plan  for  nominating  board  of  education;  board 
and  the  superintendent ;  principles  governing  corporations ;  charter  provisions ;  powers  of 
board.  2.  Qualifications  of  teachers,  improvement,  supervision,  dismissal :  Training ; 
causes  of  low  standards ;  "  aid-teacher  "  system ;  eliminating  the  poor  teacher ;  need  of 
supervision ;  Improving  school  corps.  3.  Salaries  of  school  employees :  Present  schedule ; 
salaries  compared ;  conditions  essential  to  good  teaching ;  savings  of  teachers ;  proposed 
salary  schedule ;  superintendent's  salary ;  salary  of  principals ;  janitors'  salaries ;  a 
**  school  '*  for  Janitors.  4.  Pupil  promotions  and  failures :  The  present  plan ;  failures  in 
the  grades ;  failures  in  the  high  schools ;  causes  for  nonpromotion ;  the  formal  examina- 
tion condemned ;  plan  recommended.  6.  Ability  to  finance  proposed  program  :  Distribu- 
tion of  city  expenditures ;  per  capita  expenditure  on  schools ;  tax  rate ;  value  of  taxable 
property ;  attitude  of  taxpayers  in  Memphis.  6.  Summary  of  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations. 


Believing  that  the  people  who  know  most  about  the  conditions 
which  prevail  in  the  schools  of  Memphis  are  the  principals  and 
teachers  who  are  working  in  the  system,  the  survey  staff,  as  soon  as 
it  arrived  in  Memphis,  prepared  a  list  of  questions  which  was  sent 
to  every  teacher  and  school  officer  in  the  department.  This  ques- 
tionnaire was  drawn  up  so  as  to  elicit  facts  and  opinions  regarding 
matters  of  significance  touching  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  their 
work;  their  experience;  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  work- 
ing; their  salaries  and  their  methods  of  procedure  in  conducting 
important  phases  of  school  work.  Furthermore,  each  was  asked  to 
make  whatever  suggestions  he  cared  to  which  he  believed  would  help 
to  better  the  conditions  and  the  work. 

The  purpose  of  this  questionnaire  and  the  spirit  in  whicli  it  was 
issued  are  expressed  in  the  letter  which  accompanied  the  blanks. 
This  letter  is  quoted: 

To  the  Teachers,  Principals  and  Supervisors: 

Please  give  the  informotion  herein  called  for  with  complete  fraiikuess. 
The  survey  does  not  enter  the  province  of  the  individual  teacher,  as  such,  in 
any  way.  But  it  Is  necessary  to  get  facts  from  individual  teachers  and  to 
observe  their  work  as  individuals  in  order  that  valid  conclusions  of  a  general 
character  may  be  drawn  regarding  the  teaching  work  and  the  needs  of  the 
schools.  You  may,  therefore,  be  entirely  at  ease  respecting  the  survey  and  the 
visits  of  the  members  of  the  survey  committee.  The  committee  will  be  espe- 
cially pleased  to  have  each  of  you,  including  the  principals  and  the  sui^er- 
visors,  give  a  well-considered,  frank  reply  to  item  No.  19.    Your  answers  will 
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be  held  in  complete  confidence.  As  soon  as  you  have  filled  out  the  blank,  kindly 
place  it  In  the  accompanying  envelope  and  mail.  The  envelope  requires  no 
postage. 

Sincerely,  yours, 

The  Survbt  CJommittee. 

Item  No.  19,  referred  to  in  the  above  oranmnnication,  as  printed 
in  the  questionnaire,  and  which  called  for  recommendations,  is  as 
follows : 

Without  discussing  the  matter  with  others,  as  you  see  the  public-school  prob- 
lems of  Memithifi,  what  wo«ld  you  reoouameDd  for  the  iaq^rovement  of  tiie 
schools  or  of  school  condltioiis?  Please  enumerate  briefly  your  iB4Wt  tmpertant 
recommendations.  < 

NATURE  OF  THE  REPUES  RE€fiIVED. 

This  request  was  responded  to  with  fi^ankness  and  intelligence,  and 
for  the  most  part  with  a  commendable  avoidance  of  the  mention  of 
the  petty  and  annoying  details  which  grow  out  of  the  personal  fric- 
tion which  unavoidably  arises  in  every  situation  where  a  number  of 
persons  are  obliged  to  work  together.  The  survey  staff  finds  in  these 
responses  abundant  reason  fm*  congratulating  the  teaching  corps  on 
the  broad  and  comprehensive  attitude  which  the  members  have 
taken  in  replying  to  this  particular  question. 

While  the  entire  range  of  school  practice  is  covered  in  one  way  or 
another  by  the  recommendations  offered,  many  of  the  most  important 
fall  within  the  field  of  the  organization,  administration,  and  super- 
vision of  the  system.  Although  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  in  detail 
every  one  of  the  suggestions  offei^ed,  nevertheless  the  survey  staff 
tleems  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  enumerate  a  number  of  the  more 
important  recommendations  and  statements  dealing  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  system  and  to  comment  upon  these. 

1.  POLITICS,  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  AND  THE  SUM»IN- 

TENDENT, 

SVGOESTlU^ys   MADE  BY   TEACHBSS. 

"  Eliminate,  if  possible,  politics  from  the  school  administratioQ.** 

"  The  Memphis  public  schools  should  be  divorced  from  political  influences." 

"  No  politics  or  religious  factions  in  the  schools." 

"A  strong  public  school  board  who  are  school  men,  not  politicians.'' 

"  I  would  recommend  that  the  schools  be  taken  out  of  politics ;  that  the 
superintendent,  principals,  etc,  who  are  abreast  of  the  times  ia  education  be 
elected  and  be  allowed  to  remain  in  office  until  they  are  able  to  make  their 
impress  on  the  system." 

"  Tenure  of  office  not  to  be  dependent  upon  politics,  but  upon  abiUty  and 
efficiency."  ^ 

"A  board  elected  so  that  their  term  does  not  expire  at  the  same  time." 

"  Superintendent  and  principals  elected  for  their  efficiency  aad  not  for  polit- 
ical reasons.    We  have  had  a  great  many  changes  in  the  last  few  years." 
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"  That  the  only  quallfllcation  for  appointment  to  a  position,  whether  it  be  that 
of  superintendent,  principal,  or  tcacAer,  be  Dtness  for  the  work." 

"  Less  of  *  personal  pull '  and  more  attention  to  efficiency  in  the  selection  of 
teachers  in  the  fntnre  than  in  the  past." 

'*  The  elimination  of  city  politics  from  control  of  the  school  system." 

"  KeraoTe,  If  possible,  all  influence,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  politics  and  poli- 
ticians from  the  schools  and  place  all  teachers  and  principals  on  a  *  civil- 
service'  basis  as  to  tenure  of  office.  Protect  them  against  injostice  and  asV: 
better  service  of  them." 

"  Divorce  the  system  from  politics  and  malce  the  city  superintendent  the  pecht 
gogical  head'of  the  system." 

"  Get  politics  out  of  the  school  (from  tlie  janitor  to  the  superintendent)." 

'*  We  have  had  too  many  changes  of  superintendents  lu  the  last  10  years. 
Each  had  his  '  hobby,'  and  we  followed  his  plan  as  long  as  he  remained  in  office. 
Tlie  neact  year  ttiere  would  be  something  new." 

POLITICS  AND  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Without  any  doubt,  'to  an  unusual  and  disquieting  degree  the 
schools  of  Memphis  have  been  organized  and  administered  on  a  per- 
sonal and  political  basis  rather  than  upon  the  impersonal  one  which 
seeks  the  answer  to  but  one  question,  "  What  is  best  for  the  children 
of  the  city?  "  Unfortunately  for  the  school  population  of  Memphis 
this  simple  criterion  for  judging  of  the  worth  of  any  policy  or  prac- 
tice has  not  always  been  k?pt  in  cleiir  view.  Other  factors  liave  en- 
tered into  the  discussions  and  have  changed  the  conclusions  reached. 

For  example,  many  teachers  have  found  places  in  the  classrooms  of 
Memphis  not  because  they  measured  up  to  publicly  announced  stand- 
ards of  training,  education,  and  character,  but  because  their  names 
were  quietly  suggested  to  some  member  of  the  board  or  to  the  super- 
intendent by  a  personal  frien<L  by  a  city  official,  or  by  some  pei'son  of 
actual  or  prospective  political  influence.  In  instances,  so  the  staff  was 
informed,  this  influence  has  been  powerful  enough  to  secure  exemp- 
tion from  the  examinations  which  all  candidates  for  teaching  posi- 
tions are  presumed  to  take.  Again,  teachers  have  been  retained  in 
the  department  not  because  they  have  demonstrated  their  success  in 
the  classroom — indeed,  in  instances  principals  and  supervisors  have 
reported  unfavorably  upon  their  work — but  because  they  have  been 
so  thoroughly  intrenched  behind  powerful  influences  that  the  super- 
intendent and  the  board  have  not  dared  to  attempt  dismissal.  The 
principals  of  the  system  are  required  each  term  to  fill  out  a  blank 
which  calls  for  a  confidential  estimate  of  each  teacher  in  their  corps 
and  to  file  it  with  the  superintendent.  But  principals  have  informed 
the  staff  that  they  do  not  dare  to  be  frank  in  their  rating  for  fear  the 
report  will  prove  to  be  a  boomerang.  The  office,  too,  of  superin- 
tendent of  schools  has,  in  instances,  been  filled  because  of  the  personal 
and  political  influence  of  candidates  rather  than  because  they  were 
able  to  measure  up  to  the  high  standards  which  boards  should  demand 
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of  those  filling  this  high  office.  Similarly,  superintendents  have  been 
dropped  not  because  they  have  not  done  creditable  work,  but  because 
they  have  incurred  the  hostility  of  individuals  of  powerful  influence 
either  in  or  out  of  the  board,  who  decided  the  question  of  retention 
or  rejection  not  on  the  basis  of  impersonal  principle  but  for  indirect 
and  devious  and  ulterior  reasons. 

THE   NATURE  OF  THE  POLITICAL   ACTIVITY    OF    MEMPHIS. 

The  political  activity  of  Memphis  is  not  a  contest  between  two 
great  parties,  but  is  a  struggle  for  supremacy  among  various  political 
factions,  each  held  together  by  the  personality  of  some  strong  indi- 
vidual who  is  recognized  as  a  leader  of  his  group.  Memphis,  there- 
fore, in  respect  to  its  government  is  for  the  most  part  kept  in  a 
seething  and  unstable  condition.  The  political  faction  which  gains 
the  ascendancy  in  municipal  affairs  is  able  to  do  so  usually  because 
of  the  fact  that  it  has  succeeded  in  creating  a  machine  temporarily 
strong  enough  to  place  it  in  power.  This  machine  is  generally  pow- 
erful enough  likewise,  to  control  the  election  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion; consequently  it  has  come  about  that  the  personnel  of  such 
boards  has  actually  been  selected,  not  by  the  people  in  their  effort  to 
secure  representatives  who  will  expi-ess  the  educational  convictions 
of  their  constituents,  but  by  the  leader  of  the  particular  faction 
which  chances  for  the  moment  to  be  in  control  of  municipal  matters. 

To  illustrate,  the  board  of  education  which  immediately  preceded 
the  present  board  was  a  board  of  five  men  nominally  elected  by  the 
people,  but  actually  selected  and  placed  in  office  by  the  leader  of 
the  group  then  in  control  of  city  affairs.  While,  without  doubt,  the 
leader  in  power  instructed  the  board  to  take  the  schools  out  of  poli- 
tics and  to  keep  them  out,  and  while  unquestionably  he  kept  his 
hands  off  the  board  and  its  policies,  nevertheless  the  method  by 
which  the  board  was  selected  is  not  a  method  that  can  be  indorsed- 
In  this  instance  it  was  fortunate  that  tlie  leader  of  the  political 
oToup  in  power  was  high-minded  enough  to  recognize  that  the 
schools  should  be  freed  from  politics.  Nevertheless,  a  method  of 
selecting  boards  of  education  should  be  employed  which  will  take 
them  out  of  the  hands  of  a  single  individual,  for  it  is  impossible 
with  the  changing  currents  of  political  control  to  expect  that  politi- 
cians who  have  this  exalted  view  of  education  shall  always  come  into 
power.  The  only  method  by  which  this  result  can  be  insured  is  to 
insist  that  the  selection  of  the  personnel  of  boards  of  education  and, 
in  turn,  of  members  of  the  school  corps,  including  the  superintendent, 
fchall  be  removed  absolutely  and  unequivocally  from. the  struggle 
among  factions  for  control  of  city  government. 
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A  PLAN  FOR  NOMINATING  CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

It  would  therefore  seem  desirable  that  the  matter  of  nominating 
candidates  for  boards  of  education  should  be  intrusted  to  a  large 
committee,  perhaps  100  in  number,  made  up  of  representative  men 
and  women  chosen  for  the  purpose  from  the  various  civic  bodies  in 
the  community  which  are  working  in  a  nonpolitical  way  for  the  bet- 
terment of  conditions  and  for  the  progress  of  the  city.  Such  a  com- 
mittee, coming  together  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  representative 
men  and  women  of  the  community  to  stand  before  the  public  as 
candidates  for  a  place  on  the  board  of  education  and  guaranteeing 
such  candidates  their  support,  would  serve  to  induce  men  and  women 
to  take  places  on  the  board  who,  under  present  conditions,  with  vari- 
ous tickets  in  the  field,  backed  by  political  machines,  would  be  un- 
willing to  permit  their  names  to  be  used. 

THE  BOARD  AND  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

A  board  of  education  whoso  personnel  is  selected  in  some  such 
manner  as  this  would  take  office  absolutely  unpledged  in  respect 
either  to  persons  or  to  policies.  After  making  a  careful  study  of 
conditions  as  it  found  them,  it  would  seek  in  open  discussion  to  block 
out  in  outline  a  constructive  policy,  broad,  consistent,  and  planned 
to  cover  a  period  of  years,  in  the  light  of  which  plan  every  detail  as 
it  arises  would  fit  in  as^into  a  harmonious  whole.  Such  a  board, 
again  unpledged  either  as  to  individuals  or  as  to  policies,  would  be 
able  quickly  to  differentiate  between  the  cross  currents  of  opinion  in 
the  community  and  the  great  main  stream  of  desire  which  flows 
steadily  onward  and  which  it  should  seek  in  its  actions  to  define,  to 
interpret,  and  to  express.  Such  a  board,  too,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  would 
recognize  clearly  that  there  is  a  clear-cut  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween its  own  proper  functions  and  the  functions  of  the  office  of  the 
superintendent.  It  would  doubtless  recognize  that  this  matter  of 
relationship  between  a  board  of  directors  and  its  chief  executive  and 
his  corps  of  officers  has  already  been  well  worked  out  in  business 
practice;  it  would  recognize  that  the  primary  function  of  a  board 
is  not  executive  but  administrative  and  legislative,  and  that  it  can 
best  serve  the  people  of  the  city  by  determining  policies  and  not  by 
occupying  its  attention  with  the  minutiae  of  details  necessary  to  carry- 
ing defined  policies  into  execution.  It  would  see  to  it,  too,  that  the 
superintendent  of-  schools,  its  chief  executive  officer,  is  an  expert  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  school  policy  and  practice;  a  person  of 
vision,  abreast  of  present-day  educational  thought,  with  qualities  of 
tactful  initiative,  and  who  thereby  is  in  a  position  to  give  the  board 
expert  advice  with  respect  to  details.    With  such  an  executive  officer, 
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together  with  a  corps  of  subordinates,  each  an  eiq^^ert  in  l^s  or  her 

particular  field,  the  board  of  education  could  well  content  itself  with 
giving  consideration  to  the  reports  of  these  oiEcers,  passing  upon  poli- 
cies, and  leaving  the  execution  of  the  details  to  the  superintendent 
and  his  experts. 

^  This  is  the  method  which  successful  business  houses  have  adopted, 
and  it  is  the  only  method  which  will  bring  success  in  the  immense 
business  enterprise  of  conducting  a  city  school  system.  Any  other 
method  employed  means  that  members  of  boards  of  education  are 
undertaking  to  do  what  they  are  not  properly  qualified  to  do  and 
for  which  they  should  secure  expert  service.  Too  frequently,  in 
Memphis,  in  consequence  of  a  failure  to  recognize  this  distinction 
beween  the  proper  function  of  the  board  of  education  and  of  the 
superintendent  and  his  corps,  there  has  been  witnessed  the  anomalous 
situation  of  the  existence  of  six  superintendents  with  divided  and 
confused  authority  instead  of  a  board  of  education  consisting  of  five 
members  expressing  its  will  through  a  single,  forceful,  and  effective 
superintendent. 

Furthermore,  in  progressive  sdiool  administrations  it  is  recognized 
that  members  of  boards  of  education,  as  individuals  merely,  have  no 
more  authority  in  school  matters  than  have  citizens  of  the  community. 
This  is  a  fact  frequently  overlooked  both  by  members  of  boards  of 
education  and  by  citizens  and  teachers.  Only  in  their  official  capacity 
as  members  of  a  corporate  body,  duly  and  properly  elected  by  the 
citizens  of  the  commimity,  have  board  members  any  peculiar  author- 
ity or  jurisdiction,  and  yet  the  reason  which  impek  citizens,  teachers, 
and  others  to  take  their  troubles  to  individual  members  of  the  board 
is  the  thought  that  such  individuals,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they 
chance  to  be  members  of  the  board  of  education,  someliow  have 
greater  power  than  other  individuals  in  the  community. 

Boards  of  education  ought  always  to  insist  that  the  right  of  appeal 
be  permitted  any  individual  wIm)  feels  that  his  petition  has  not 
received  proper  or  just  consideration.  Obviously,  however,  most  of 
the  requests  which  arise  in  connection  with  the  administering  of  a 
city  system  of  schools  can  and  ^ould  be  handled  by  the  super- 
intendent, his  assistants  and  supervisors,  and  by  the  principals  and 
the  teachers.  Matters  of  detail  should  be  carried  to  tiie  board  of 
education  only  when  the  individual  feels  that  he  has  not  received 
justice,  and  this  right  should  always  be  insisted  upon.  But,  it  should 
be  added,  such  appeals  should  be  made  to  the  board  as  an  official 
body  and  not  to  the  individual  members  who  chance  for  the  moment 
to  constitute  the  personnel  of  the  board,  and  it  should  further  be 
added  that  the  final  decision  on  such  matters  of  appeal  should  be 
based  not  upon  personal,  political,  or  religious  considerations,  but 
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upon  the  basis  of  right  and  justice  and  fair  dealing  and  upon  the 
final  consideration  as  to  what  will  operate  to  conserve  and  promote 
the  educational  interests  of  the  children  of  Memphis. 

THE   PKACnCE   OF   THE   PRESENT    BOASD. 

One  member  of  the  present  board,  apropos  of  this  failure  to  insist 
that  all  matters  of  detail  be  handled  by  the  superintendent  and  his 
corps,  remarked  that  there  were  three  doors  to  his  ofBce — the  front 
door,  the  rear  door,  and  the  side  door — and  that  teachers  and  citizens 
used  all  three  to  get  to  him  with  their  troubles.  Another  member 
of  the  present  board  stated  that  he' estimated  that  500  different  indi- 
viduals had  been  to  him  at  his  office  with  various  matters  of  detail 
within  a  short  period. 

While  this  willingness  to  listen  to  such  details  speaks  well  for 
the  sympathetic  desire  of  each  member  of  the  board  to  be  of  service, 
yet  it  is  a  mistaken  attitude  which  grows  out  of  the  failure  to  recog- 
nize, both  by  members  of  boards  of  education  and  the  citizens,  that 
this  is  not  the  efficient  way  of  conducting  the  business  of  a  school 
department.  Tactfully  but  firmly  the  members  of  the  board  should 
insist  that  all  these  details  be  presented  first  of  all  to  the  superin- 
tendent and  his  assistants ;  only  in  the  event  that  satisfaction  has  not 
been  received  should  these  matters  be  permitted  to  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  board  of  education.  Tliere  should  be  no  back  stairs  into 
the  board  of  education,  and  no  working  under  the  table,  but  all  deci- 
sions should  be  open  decisions,  openly  arrived  at.  In  no  other  way 
can  the  school  affairs  of  the  city  of  Memphis  be  worked  out  on  the 
broad  basis  of  principle  rather  than  upon  the  basis  of  personal,  po- 
litical, and  ulterior  considerations. 

THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  AND  DIRECTORS  OF  CORPORATIONS  GOVERNED  Br 

SAME   PRINCIPLES. 

Probably  no  clearer  or  sounder  statement  of  principles  defining 
the  functions  of  a  board  of  education  and  its  proper  relation  to  its 
technical  experts  has  been  formulated  than  that  made  by  Dr.  Frank- 
lin Bobbitt,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  under  the  caption.  General 
Organization  and  Management  of  Public  Schools,  in  the  report  of 
the  survey  of  the  schools  of  Denver.  Dr.  Bobbitt  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  the  best  principles  of  business  management  applicable  to 
a  business  corporation  and  the  principles  that  should  govern  the 
business  management  of  a  school  corporation — ^that  is,  of  an  incor- 
porated public  school  system — are  the  same.  He  points  out  that 
tlie  functions  of  a  board  of  education  or  of  school  directors  is  in  every 
way  identical  with  the  functions  of  a  board  of  directors  of  a  business 
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corporation;  that  the  principles  of  good  management  in  the  school 
world  are  identical  with  the  principles  of  good  management  in  the 
business  world. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  and  to  impress  this  analogy,  Dr.  Bob- 
bitt  has  set  forth  in  parallel  columns  the  principles  of  administration 
which  should  govern  the  two  types  of  corporations — business  and 
education — as  follows:* 

Principles  of  Administration  to  Govern  Corporations. 

Manufacturing  corporation  employing       tichool  corporation  employing  1,500 
1,500  people,  people. 


I. 


I. 


The  owners,  caHed  stockholders,  se- 
Jei't  a  board  of  directors,  whose  func- 
tion is  solely  representative.  Their 
only  duty  is  to  serve  the  best  interests 
of  those  whom  they  represent. 


The  owners,  called  citizens,  select  a 
board  of  education,  whose  function  if 
solely  representative.  Their  only  duty 
is  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  those 
whom  they  represent. 


11- 


11. 


The  stockholders  are  laymen  with 
respect  to  the  specialized  labors  to  be 
performed,  and  the  directors  are  also 
laymen.  Neither  stockholders  nor 
directors  are  familiar  with  the  spe- 
cialized technique  involved  in  the 
work.  They  do  know  the  results  that 
they  want,  and  they  know  there  are 
men  familiar  with  all  the  technical 
processes  involved  in  getting  these  re- 
sults. They  employ,  therefore,  a 
trained  and  experienced  specialist  of 
this  character,  the  strongest  that  they 
can  find,  for  their  executive.  They 
call  him  their  general  manager. 


The  citizens  are  laymen  with  re- 
spect to  the  specialiaed  labors  to  be 
performed,  and  the  members  of  the 
board  of  education  are  also  laymen. 
Neither  citizens  nor  board  members 
are  familiar  with  the  specialized 
technique  involved  in  the  work.  They 
do  know  the  results  that  they  want 
and  they  know  there  are  men  who  are 
familiar  with  all  the  technical  proc- 
esses involved  in  getting  these  results. 
They  employ,  therefore,  a  trained  and 
experienced  specialist  of  this  charac- 
ter, the  strongest  that  they  can  find, 
for  their  executive.  They  call  him 
their  general  superintendent 


III. 


ni. 


The  board  of  directors,  after  care- 
ful consideration  of  conditions  and 
possibilities,  and  in  constant  consulta- 
tion with  their  executive,  make  deci- 
sion and  announce  to  their  executive 
the  general  policies  that  they  wish 
adhered  to. 


The  board  of  education,  after  care- 
ful consideration  of  conditions  and 
possibilities,  and  in  constant  consulta- 
tion with  their  executive,  make  deci- 
sion and  announce  to  their  executive 
the  general  policies  that  they  wish 
adhered  to. 


1  Reprinted  from  San  Francisco  Survey  Report,  Bu.  of  £d.  Bui.,  1017,  No.  46,  pp.  83-88. 
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IV. 


IV. 


The    executive   draws    up    detailed 
plans    for   every    department   of   the 
work.     This  covers  the  general  form 
of  organization  of  the  personnel  to  be 
employed  and  the  series  of  processes 
to  be  performed  in  each  department. 
The  plans  will  show — 
The    number    of    assistant    man- 
agers. 
The  duties  of  assistant  managers. 
Special  departmental  heads. 
Specialists  in  technical  processes. 
The  foremen  to  be  employed. 
The  number  and  types  of  work- 
men. 
The  duties  to  be  assigned  to  each. 
The  series  of  processes  to  be  per- 
formed. 
Buildings  needed,  and  the  build- 
ing plans  demanded  by  the  work 
and  the  exact  building  equip- 
ment for  the  work. 
The  machinery  and  other  equip- 
ment that  will  exactly  serve  for 
the  best  type  of  work. 


The   executive   draws    up    detailed 
plans    for   every    department   of   the 
work.     This  covers  the  general  form 
of  organization  of  the  personnel  to  be 
employed  and  the  series  of  processes 
to  be  performed  in  each  department. 
The  plans  will  show — 
The  number  of  assistant  superin- 
tendents. 
The  duties  of  assistant   superin- 
tendents. 
Special  departmental  heads. 
Special  supervisors. 
The  principals  to  be  employed. 
The  number  and  types  of  teachers, 

engineers,  etc. 
The  duties  to  be  assigned  to  each. 
Courses  of  study  and  methods  of 

procedure. 
Buildings  needed,  and  the  build- 
lug  plans  demanded  by  the  work 
and  the  exact  building  equip- 
ment for  the  work. 
The  textbooks,  library,  and  sup- 
plementary books,  supplies,  shop 
equipment,  furniture,  etc.,  that 
will  exactly  serve  for  the  best 
type  of  work. 


V. 


V. 


The  board  of  directors  will  consider 
the  detailed  plans  presented  by  their 
executive  to  see,  so  far  as  they  can, 
whether  the  plans  conform  to  the  gen- 
eral policies  adopted.  If  they  do  con- 
form, they  approve.  If  they  do  not 
conform,  they  point  out  the  divergen- 
cies and  ask  their  executive  to  make 
amendments  to  his  plans.  This  proc- 
ess will  continue  until  the  detailed 
plans  conform  to  general  policies. 

If  during  this  process  there  is  seri- 
ous disagreement  between  the  board 
and  executive,  the  board  will  call  in  a 
competent  consulting  specialist,  whose 
competence  can  be  approved  by  their 
executive,  to  advise  with  them. 


The  board  of  education  will  consider 
the  detailed  plans  presented  by  their 
executive  to  see,  so  far  as  they  can, 
whether  the  plans  conform  to  the  gen- 
eral policies  adopted.  If  they  do  con- 
form, they  approve.  If  they  do  not 
conform,  they  point  out  the  divergen- 
cies and  ask  their  executive  to  mnke 
amendments  to  his  plans.  This  pro- 
cess will  continue  until  the  detailed 
plans  conform  to  general  policies. 

If  during  this  process  there  Is  seri- 
ous disagreement  between  board  and 
executive,  the  board  will  call  In  a 
competent  consulting  specialist,  whose 
competence  can  be  approved  by  their 
executive,  to  advise  with  them. 
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VI. 


VI. 


The  general  manager  will  nominate 
m^n  for  his  assistants  and  for  his  major 
departmental  heads.  The  board  may 
or  may  not  pass  upon  these  nomina- 
tions before  the  men  are  employed.  If 
the  board  Is  assured  of  the  competence 
of  its  executive.  It  knows  that  he  can 
choose  these  d^[Mrtmental  heads  with 
greater  assurance  of  good  judgment 
than  can  they.  They  realize  that  they 
c^in  not  even  pass  rationally  upon  liis 
nominations  without  the  aid  of  iude- 
pendent  competent  consulting  special- 
ists. They  have  placed  the  responsi- 
bility upon  their  general  manager  for 
^  results.  They  will  never  hamper  him 
by  refusing  men  he  wants  unless  there 
is  Incontestable  proof  of  the  unfitness 
of  these  men.  His  recommendation  of 
such  men  is  proof  of  his  unfitness. 
The  board  will  therefore  never,  or 
practically  never,  veto  a  nomination 
nuide  by  their  general  manager.  Al- 
ways when  they  are  called  upon  to  ex- 
ercise such  veto  they  must  consider 
whether  they  do  not  need  a  new  gen- 
eral manager. 


The  superintendent  win  nominate 
men  for  his  assistants  and  for  his 
major  departmental  heads.  The  board 
will  exercise  its  rights  and  duties  oi' 
antecedent  inspection  of  these  nomina- 
tions before  appointm^its  are  made. 
This  is  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure. 
If  the  board  is  assured,  however,  of  the 
competence  of  its  executive,  it  knows 
that  he  can  choose  these  departmental 
heads  with  greater  assurance  of  good 
Judgment  than  can  they.  They  realize 
that  they  can  not  even  pass  rationally 
upon  his  nominations  without  the  aid 
of  independent  competent  consulting 
specialists.  They  have  placed  the  re- 
sponsibility' upon  their  superintendent 
for  results.  They  will  never  hamper 
him  by  refusing  the  men  he  wants  un- 
less there  is  incontestable  proof  of  the 
unfitness  of  these  men.  His  recom- 
mendations of  such  men  is  proof  of 
his  Wfitness.  The  board  will  there- 
fore never,  or  practically  never,  veto 
a  nomination  made  by  their  superin- 
tendent. Always  when  they  are  ealle<i 
upon  to  exercise  sucli  veto  they  must 
consider  whether  they  do  not  need  a 
new  superintendent. 


VII. 


vn. 


The  general  manager,  in  consulta- 
tion with  his  assistants,  department 
heads,  and  specialists  in  processes,  em- 
ploys foremen  and  workmen. 

The  board  of  directors  does  not  pass 
on  these  nominations.  It  is  a  principle 
of  business  management  that  responsi- 
bility is  actually  placed  upon  general 
mnnaser  and  department  heads  only  in 
BO  far  as  they  are  given  full  control 
over  all  means  to  be  employed  in  do- 
inj?  the  work.  The  qualifications  of 
foremen  and  workmen  constitute  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  means  that 
is  to  be  placed  under  the  full  control  of 
the  overhead  management,  as  they  are 
commissioned  to  get  results.  Neither 
the  stockholders  nor  the  board  of  di- 
rectors care  who  does  the  work.    Sim- 


The  superintendent,  in  consultation 
with  his  assistants,  department  heads, 
and  special  supervisors,  nominates 
principals,  teachers,  janitors,  engi- 
neers, pliyslcians,  nurses,  clerks,  etc. 

Again  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure  that  no  mistake  is  made,  the 
board  exercises  its  antecedent  inspec- 
torial powers  and  approves  or  disaj)- 
proves  all  nomination^  before  appoint- 
ment is  made.  The  board  conforms  to 
the  cardinal  principle  of  business  man- 
agement stated  opposite  by  never  ve- 
toing a  nomination  made  by  their 
superintendent  unless  there  is  evi- 
dent and  incontestable  proof  of  unfit- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  otic  nominated, 
as  approred  by  a  competent  consulting 
specialist  called  in  to  advise  the  board 
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ply  they  want  it  done,  and  done  well. 
It  is  not  a  principle  of  business  man- 
agement for  the  board  of  directors  to 
approve  the  names  of  tlie  individual 
workmen  who  are  to  be  employed. 

They  do  not  consider  even  the  possi- 
bility of  a  veto. 


where  doubts  have  ariseti  as  to  the  ^ 
competence  of  their  superintendenVs 
ability  to  nominate. 

At  the  same  session  they  will  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  eutplaying  a 
stronger  superintendent  in  whose  rcc- 
omme}%dutions ^  they  can  place  confi- 
dence. 


vm. 

The  board  of  directors  places  at  the 
disposal  of  their  general  manager  all 
funds  needed  for  the  conduct  of  the 
worlc  as  embodied  in  the  budget  drawn 
up  by  their  executive  on  the  basis  of 
the  plans  of  work  approved  by  the 
board.  The  expenditure  of  the  item- 
ized funds  of  the  budget  is  left  to  the 
general  manager  and  his  assistants. 
Only  in  matters  of  large  moment  will 
the  board  use  its  privilege  of  ante- 
cedent inspection  of  budgetary  ex- 
lK?nditures. 

IX. 

Tlie  general  manager  and  his  corps 
will  do  the  work  according  to  the  plans 
and  specifications  approved  by  the 
board.  They  will  operate  and  control 
all  the  means  that  have  been  placed 
at  their  disposal  by  the  board. 

The  board  will  not  interfere  in  any 
of  the  acts  on  the  part  of  any  members 
of  the  factory  organization. 


VOL 

The  board  of  education  places  at  the 
disposal  of  their  superintendent  ull 
funds  needed  for  the  conduct  of  the 
work  as  embodied  in  the  budget  drawn 
up  by  their  executive  on  the  basis 
of  the  plans  of  work  approved  by  tlie 
ly)ard.  The  expenditure  of  the  item- 
ized funds  of  the  budget  is  left  to 
tbe  superintendent  and  his  assistants. 
Only  in  matters  of  large  momeht  will 
the  board  use  its  privilege  of  ante- 
cedent inspection  of  budgetary  ex- 
penditures. 

IX. 

The  superintendent  and  his  con^ 
will  do  the  work  according  to  the  plans 
and  specifications  approved  by  the 
board.  They  will  operate  and  contriil 
all  the  means  that  have  been  placed 
at  their  disposal  by  the  board. 

The  board  will  not  interfere  with 
any  of  the  acts  on  the  part  of  any 
members  of  the  school  organization. 


X. 


X. 


At  stated  intervals  the  board  will 
require  of  its  general  manager  an 
account  of  his  stewardship.  They  will 
ask  for  leports  on  finance,  equipment, 
materials  purchased,  materials  con- 
sumed, materials  on  hand,  stock  manu- 
factured and  sold,  stock  on  hand,  cost 
accounting  in  the  various  departments, 
efficiency  reports,  etc. 

The  board  will  examine  these  re- 
ports and  compare  them  year  after 
year;  compare  them  with  similar  re- 
ports of  other  factories  if  such  are 
obtainable,  <etc. 


At  stated  Intervals  the  board  of 
education  will  require  of  its  superin- 
tendent an  account  of  his  stewardship. 
They  will  ask  for  reports  on  finance, 
equipment,  materials  purchased,  ma- 
terials consumed,  materials  on  hand, 
instructional  results,  attendance,  pn>- 
motions,  failures,  graduates,  cost  ne- 
counting  in  the  various  departments, 
efficiency  reports,  etc. 

The  board  will  examine  these  reports 
and  compare  them  year  after  year; 
compare  them  school  with  school  and 
with  corresponding  reports  from  other 
cities. 
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If,  as  Judged  by  these  comparisons, 
the  board  is  satisfied  as  to  results, 
they  will  ask  that  the  work  continue 
as  It  has  been  going.  They  will  not 
demand  improvements,  though  they 
will  encourage  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries that  look  to  improvement. 
With  things  thus  going  well,  they  will 
place  all  possible  power  in  the  hands 
of  their  general  manager,  so  that  he 
cnn  improve  the  work  if  he  can  find 
the  means. 

When  the  board  finds  shortcomings 
revealed  in  the  reports  they  will  de- 
mand explanations  that  explain.  If 
satisfactory  they  ask  for  recommenda- 
tions from  their  general  manager  as  to 
changes  needed  in  general  policy  or  in 
the  details  of  policy.  They  will  grant 
what  is  needed  if  it  promises  remedy ; 
they  will  back  up  his  labors  as  fully  as 
they  can,  and  then  they  will  stand 
aside  and  let  him  bear  the  responsi- 
bility for  results. 

If  he  fails  again,  or  if  his  first  fail- 
ure was  serious,  after  havipg  been 
given  sufficient  time  and  sufficient 
power  for  success,  the  board  of  direc- 
tors will  let  him  go ;  and  they  will  take 
on  a  new  general  manager. 

Their  policy  must  be  to  dismiss  the 
weak  mau  and  to  hold  on  to  the  strong 
man. 

XI. 


If,  as  Judged  by  these  comparisons, 
the  board  Is  satisfied  as  to  results, 
they  will  ask  that  the  work  continue 
as  it  has  been  going.  They  will  not 
demand  improvements,  though  they 
will  encourage  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries that  look  to  improvement. 
With  things  thus  going  well,  they  will 
place  all  possible  power  in  the  hands 
of  their  superintendent,  so  that  he  can 
improve  the  work  if  he  can  find  the 
means. 

When  the  board  finds  shortcomings 
revealed  in  the  reports  they  will  de- 
mand explanations  that  explain.  If 
satisfactory  they  ask  for  recommenda- 
tions from  their  superintendent  as  to 
changes  needed  in  general  policy  or 
in  the  details  of  policy.  They  will 
grant  what  is  needed  if  it  promises 
remeily;  they  will  back  up  his  labors 
as  fully  as  they  can,  and  then  they  will 
stand  aside  and  let  him  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility for  results. 

If  he  falls  again,  or  if  his  first  failure 
was  serious,  after  having  been  given 
sufficient  time  and  sufficient  power  for 
success,  the  board  of  education  will 
let  him  go ;  and  they  will  take,  on  a 
new  superintendent. 

Their  policy  must  be  to  dismiss  the 
weak  man  and  to  hold  on  to  the  strong 
man. 

XI. 


At  stated  times,  or  at  any  time  when 
conditions  appear  to  demand  it,  the 
stockholders  will  require  of  their  rep- 
resentative board  of  directors  an  ac- 
count of  their  stewardship. 

They  will  ask  for  reports  as  to  the 
general  policies  followed,  the  reason 
for  these  policies  wherever  serious 
questions  may  arise,  and  for  all  In- 
spectorla'l  reports  of  all  kinds  enumer- 
ated in  the  foregoing  section. 

This  practice  is  not  universal  yet  in 
the  business  world — not  even  common. 
But  it  is  growing  in  extent  and  fre- 
quency, and  is  recognized  as  a  neces- 
sary principle  of  sound  management 
when  the  management  is  intended  effl- 


At  stated  times,  or  at  any  time  when 
conditions  appear  to  demand  it,  the 
citizens  will  require  of  their  represen- 
tative board  of  education  an  account  of 
their  stewardship. 

They  will  ask  for  reports  as  to  the 
general  policies  followed,  the  reasons 
for  these  policies  wherever  serious 
questions  may  arise,  and  for  all  inspec- 
torial reports  of  the  kinds  enumerated 
in  the  foregoing  section. 

This  practice  Is  not  universal  yet  in 
community  supervision  of  their  boards 
of  school  directors.  It  is  not  even 
common.  But  it  is  growing"  in  extent 
and  frequency,  and  is  recognized  as 
a  necessary  principle  of  sound  man- 
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ciently  to  serve  the  interests  of  the 
stockholders. 

If  the  stockholders  approve,  they 
will  sustain  their  board  in  all  of  Its 
acts.  They  will  give  it  all  the  support 
that  they  can. 

If  the  stockholders  disapprove,  they 
will  ask  for  changes  in  the  matters 
disapproved.  The  board  will  make  it- 
self cognizant  of  their  wishes  as  fully 
as  possible,  accept  all  means  placed  at 
their  disposal  for  the  improvement  in 
the  work,  and  inaugurate  the  new  poli- 
cies required  or  make  the  necessary 
amendments  to  the  old. 

If,  after  the  wishes  of  the  stock- 
holders are  made  known  to  the  board, 
the. latter  continue  negligent  or  dere- 
lict, or  if  their  failure  to  serve  the 
best  interests  of  the  stockholders  has 
been  serious,  they  will  be  promptly 
relieved  of  their  stewardship  and 
more  faithful  representatives  placed 
in  their  stead.  The  policy  of  the 
stockholders  must  be  to  relieve  only 
those  who  prove  negligent  or  unfaith- 
ful. They  must  not  dispense  with  ex- 
perience of  the  right  sort.  But  un- 
faithful directors  will  be  relieved  of 
their  responsibilities.       ' 

They  will  hold  on  to  the  service  of 
faithful  board  members  to  the  last 
extremity. 


agement  when  the  management  is  in- 
tended efficiently  to  serve  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  citizens. 

If  the  citizens  approve,  they  will  sus- 
tain their  board  In  all  of  its  acts. 
They  will  give  It  all  the  support  that 
they  can* 

If  the  citizens  disapprove,  they  will 
ask  for  changes  In  the  matters  disap- 
proved. Tlie  board  will  make  Itself 
cognizant  of  their  wishes  as  fully  as 
possible,  accept  all  means  placed  at 
their  disposal  for  the  improvement  In 
the  work,  and  Inaugurate  the  new  poli- 
cies required  or  make  the  necessary 
amendments  to  the  old. 

If,  after  the  wishes  of  the  citizens 
are  made  known  to  the  board,  the 
latter  continue  negligent  or  derelict, 
or  If  their  failure  to  serve  the  best 
Interests  of  the  citizens  has, been  seri- 
ous, they  will  promptly  be  relieved  of 
their  stewardship  and  more  faithful 
representatives  placed  In  their  stead. 
The  policy  of  the  citizens  must  be  to 
relieve  only  those  who  prove  negli- 
gent or  unfaithful.  They  must  not 
dispense  with  experience  of  the  right 
sort.  But  unfaithful  directors  will  bo 
relieved  of  their  responsibilities. 

They  will  hold  on  to  the  services 
of  faithful  board  members  to  the  last 
extremity. 


ATTITUDE   OF  THE   NATIONAL  EDUCATION    ASSOCIATION. 

The  same  principles  are  embodied  in  the  "  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Relation  between  Boards  of  Education  and  Superintend- 
ents "  adopted  by  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National 
Education  Association  at  its  meeting  in  Kansas  City  in  February 
and  March,  1917. 

The  following  quotations  from  sections  3,  6,  7,  8  and  9  of  this 
repoii  reinforce  Dr.  Bobbitt's  statement  in  the  report  of  the  Denver 
survey  and  bear  directly  upon  the  situation  in  Memphis : 

SEcrioN  3.  The  representatives  of  the  people  can  not  perform  directly  the 
large  duties  of  carrying  on  the  school  system.  They  must  employ  technically 
trained  ©fficei-s  to  conduct  the  schools.  To  these  technically  trained  offlc*}i*s 
they  must  look  for  proper  information  on  which  to  base  their  decisions,  and 
they  must  be  prepared  to  intrust  to  those  officers  the  powers  and  responsibili- 
ties which  attach  to  the  daily  conduct  of  school  work. 
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There  ts  little  doubt  on  the  part  of  sll  commiiDitles  that  technical  trainlBg  is 
iiei'eHsary  for  the  prop«  conduct  at  schools,  but  the  exact  deflnitton  of  the 
si>]icre  within  which  technical  training  is  needed  is  not  yet  worked  out  in  most 
systems. 

A  series  of  concrete  examples  may  therefore  be  offered  aa  illostrating  tlie 
t.^  pe  of  duty  which  board  members  can  not  properly  perform.  No  board  meiu- 
bi'i'  should  teach  classes.  No  board  member  should  act  as  principal  of  a  sdioot. 
No  board  member  should  negotiate  with  a  publisher  of  textbootes,  nor  ^ouUl 
pitss  on  the  availability  of  a  given  book  for  use  In  a  schobl.  No  board  meuibiM- 
should  examine  teachers  with  a  view  to  determining  tbeir  qualifk»tions  for 
a]ipoliitiiient.  No  board  member  should  plan  a  school  building.  No  board  meni- 
l>er  should  write  the  course  of  study.  Even  where  individual  cases  may  ari.se 
ill  which  particular  members  of  certain  botirds  w^ould  have  the  ability  to  pei-- 
fot-m  these  tasks,  it  is  better  that  a  well-established  division  of  tabor  should 
be  recognized.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  members  of  the  board  to  see  that  technical 
oliicerH  do  the  work  of  the  system,  but  the  board  should  not  ^  this  work  itself. 
It  is  a  public  board,  createii  to  see  that  a  certain  piece  of  public  work  is  done, 
not  ii  group  of  technical  officers  create<l  to  do  the  work. 

The  safe  analogy  in  this  case  is  the  analogy  of  the  board  of  directors  in  a 
business  corporation.  No  one  can  imagine  a  dli*ector  of  a  railroad  stopping  a 
trnin  und  giving  the  engineer  and  the  conductor  orders  about  their  duties.  It 
ought  to  be  possible  to  organize  and  define  the  technical  duties  of  a  school 
system  and  to  distinguish  them  from  the  broad  duties  which  reside  in  the 
representatives  of  the  people. 

-Hkc.  0.  The  technical  officers  of  the  school  system  will  1)e  most  harmonious  in 
their  activlfies  if  they  are  pl«oed  un<ler  the  supervision  of  a  single  head  or 
mai^a^t^^r  who  is  the  executive  head  of  the  system.  This  central  supervisor 
should  have  the  responsibilities  and  the  rights  which  will  make  possible  a  com- 
pact organisation  of  the  working  force  in  the  schools. 

^FA\  7.  The  superintendent  nuist  be  a  man  of  superior  training.  He  nmst  l>e 
prepared  to  i^eport  plans  of  organization  and  to  make  a  clear  statement  of 
results.  He  should  oi-ganize  the  officers  under  him  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure 
from  them  in  detail  an  eflicient  type  of  organization,  and  he  should  secure  from 
tliein  adequate  reports  on  which  to  base  the  statements  which  he  presents  to 
tlje  ])oard. 

v^Kc.  8.  In  the  performance  of  these  functions  the  superintendent  has  a  right 
to  the  initiative  in  technical  matters.  Specifically,  he  should  have  the  sole 
ri^^ht  to  perform  the  following:  (a)  Recommend  all  teachers,  all  officers  of 
sui)orvision,  and  all  janitors  and  clerks;  (&)  work  out  the  course  of  study  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  other  officers  of  instruction;  (c)  select  textbooks  witli 
the  same  cooperation;  (d)  have  a  determining  voice  in  matters  of  building  and 
equipment ;  and  (e)  draw  up  the  annual  budget. 

These  technical  recommendations  should  always  be  reviewed  by  the  board, 
and  the  approval  of  the  board  should  be  a  necessary  step  for  final  enactment. 
This  will  insure  the  careful  preparation  of  reports  and  the  careful  study  of 
results.  Tlie  superintendent  is  not  to  be  authorized  to  conduct  tlie  system 
apart  from  the  board,  but  he  should  be  insured  by  definite  forms  of  organiza- 
tion against  interference  which  will  defeat  his  plans  and  divide  his  res|X)nsi- 
bllity. 

Public  business  suffers  when  these  technical  matters  are  iniproperly  handled. 
Let  us  assume  two  cases.  In  the  first  case  the  superintendent  may  be  inefficient, 
and  the  board  or  some  other  active  agency  may  cover  over  his  inefllcieucy  for  a 
time  by  doing  his  work  for  him.    The  result  will  be  disastrous  in  the  end. 
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It  would  be  better  for  public  business  to  bring  the  InefficleBcy  to  the  surface 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  remove  the  officer  who  can  not  conduct  the  system 
properly.  In  the  second  case  the  superintendent  is  efficient,  but  is  hampered 
by  lack  of  definition  of  his  functions.  The  school  system  will  lack  In  unity  of 
organization  and  in  harmony  of  internal  operation.  The  system  will  be  defec- 
tive In  so  far  as  it  is  divided  against  itself. 

Sec.  9.  In  the  relations  of  the  board  to  all  officers  of  the  system  it  is  essen- 
tial that  appointment,  reappointment,  dismissal,  and  promotion  be  removed 
from  the  interference  of  petty  influences,  and  that  all  such  transactions  be 
based  on  records  which  are  systematically  organised  and  sui^ervised. 

There  is  no  dearer  Indication  of  the  condition  of  a  school  system  than  the 
attitude  of  the  teachers  and  other  oflicers  to  their  duties  and  to  the  results 
which  they  are  securing.  The  school  system  which  is  well  organized  exhibits 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  all  its  officers.  The  interests  of  the  public  suffer 
beyond  measure  when  appointments  are  the  result  of  Illegitimate  personal 
influences.^ 

CHARTER  PROVISIONS   RESPECTINQ  THE   BOARD. 

The  charter  provisions  respecting  the  board  of  education  in  several 
important  particulars  are  unfortunate.  In  the  first  place,  the  five 
members  of  the  board,  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years,  all  go  out  of 
office  at  the  same  time.  This  means  that  a  new  board  may  come  into 
office  knowing  nothing  about  the  schools  or  about  the  policies  inau- 
gurated by  former  boards  and  which  it  may  be  highly  desirable  to 
retain.  Under  the  present  arrangement  it  is  too  easy  for  a  new 
board  unwittingly  and  through  ignorance  of  conditions  to  allow 
policies  to  lapse  which  have  been  inaugurated  only  after  strenuous 
endeavor.  Furthermore,  the  school  corps  is  always  uncertain  as  to 
a  continuation  of  policies  already  entered  upon. 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  every  new  board  ought  always  to  ^ 
comprise  those  who  hold  over  and  whose  presence  will,  in  conse- 
quence, insure  a  continuity  of  policy.  The  citizens  of  Memphis, 
therefore,  should  take  steps  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  legislature,  insisting  that  the  city  charter  of  Memphis,  under 
which  the  schools  are  conducted,  should  be  amended  to  provide  a 
board  the  terms  of  whose  members  shall  expire  at  different  periods, 
thus  avoiding  the  present  anomalous  and  demoralizing  condition  of 
having  the  entire  board  terminate  work  at  the  same  time.  Moreover, 
the  mistake  which  now  obtains  of  electing  a  new  board  14  months 
before  it  takes  office  should  be  corrected. 

A  LARGER  BOARD  NEEDED. 

Furthermore,  in  making  changes  in  the  charter  respecting  the  or- 
ganization of  the  board,  the  survey  committee  suggests  the  desir- 
ability of  increasing  the  number  of  members  from  five,  as  at  present, 
to  seven.    It  is  too  easy  in  a  board  of  five  for  four  to  pair  off  on 

a  Reprinted  from  the  San  Francisco  Survey  Report,  Bo.  BA,  BuL,  1017,  No.  46,  pp.  88,  89. 
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questions  of  policy,  leaving  the  fifth  holding  the  balance  of  power 
and  often  in  practice  determining  the  policies  of  the  board.  It  is 
not  so  easy  with  a  board  of  seven  members  to  hold  to  a  uniform 
alignment  of  members  which  permits  a  single  individual  to  deter- 
mine the  board's  action. 

We  would  therefore  recommend  a  further  charter  change,  namely, 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office  of  the  present  board  that 
it  be  increased  to  seven  members,  whose  terms  of  office  shall  be  six 
years,  except  that  at  the  first  election  two  members  shall  be  elected 
for  two  years,  two  for  four  years,  and  three  for  six  years.  Pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  an  election  every  two  years  after  the  first 
election  for  either  two  or  three  members,  as  the  case  may  be,  each, 
however,  to  be  elected  for  the  full  term  of  six  years.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  majority  of  the  seven  members  will  always  consist  of  mem- 
bers who  have  had  experience  on  the  board,  and  at  no  time  will  there 
be  normally  an  influx  of  new  members  in  sufficient  number  to  control 
the  board.  At  the  same  time,  an  election  held  as  often  as  once  in  two 
years  will  insure  to  the  people  that  changes  in  the  desires  and  wishes 
of  the  public  will  be  given  opportunity  for  expression  through  the 
changing  membership  of  their  board  representatives.  Such  elec- 
tions, it  should  be  added,  for  obvious  reasons  should  be  held  at  times 
other  than  upon  the  dates  set  for  the  regular  municipal  elections. 

SHOULD   THE   SCHOOL  BOARD   BE  PAID? 

Under  the  present  arrangement  the  president  of  the  board  of  edu-  ^ 
cation  and  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  buildings  and  grounds 
receive  an  annual  salary  of  $600  each,  and  each  of  the  other  mem- 
bei-s,  $480.  A  recent  examination  of  46  of  the  important  cities  of  this 
country  ^  shows  that  in  only  6  cities  besides  Memphis  are  boards  paid 
anything  for  their  services.  San  Francisco  pays  each  f  its  members 
$3,000  per  year  and  requires  that  they  give  full  time  to  school  duties; 
Milwaukee  pay  $3  for  each  meeting,  with  a  limit  of  $100  a  year; 
Los  Angeles  pays  $10  for  each  meeting,  with  a  limit  of  $50  per 
month ;  Oakland  pays  $10  for  each  meeting,  with  a  limit  of  $40  per 
month;  Salt  Lake  City  pays  $100  per  year;  and  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
$1^00  per  year. 

Clearly  the  prevailing  practice,  as  well  as  the  weight  of  public 
opinion,  is  overwhelmingly  against  the  paying  of  even  nominal  sala- 
ries or  fees  for  attending  meetings.  Undoubtedly  this  feeling  is 
based  upon  the  belief  that  the  services  of  a  higher  type  of  citizen  can 
ordinarily  be  secured  where  no  pay  is  given  than  obtains  if  pay  is 
provided.  Unfortunately,  even  the  paying  of  but  a  nominal  fee 
attracts  some  who  but  for  it  would  not  be  interested  in  the  work  of 

» In  the  Survey  of  the  San  Ftancisco  School  System,  Bu.  of  Ed.  Bui.,  10f7,  No.  46,  p.  80. 
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the  board.  Obviously,  people  who  have  no  more  interest  in  tho 
schools  than  this  should  not  be  permitted  to  take  office.  On  the  other 
hand,  experience  shows  that  the  public-spirited  citizen  who  has  the 
welfare  of  the  schools  at  heart  will  not  be  deterred  from  serving  on 
this  board  of  education  through  a  failure  to  pay  a  salary  or  fees. 
We  would  recommend,  therefore,  that  when  the  charter  is  next 
amended  the  provision  which  authorizes  the  paying  of  a  salary  to 
the  members  of  the  school  board  be  abolished. 

THE  POWERS   OF  THE   BOARD. 

One  other  charter  change  should  be  made,  i.  e.,  a  change  which 
will  empower  the  board  of  education  to  levy  taxes  for  the  support  of 
the  schools.  The  board's  limitation  in  this  important  respect  means, 
of  course,  that  it  is  not  an  independent  body.  It  has  neither  full  and 
final  power,  nor  full  and  final  responsibility,  in  its  control  of  the 
schools,  for  its  estimates  of  the  amount  needed  for  the  support  of  the 
schools  is  passed  in  review  by  the  city  council,  which  may  or  may 
not  grant  the  amounts  called  for.  Thus  the  power  of  the  board  of 
education  to  carry  out  its  plans  for  the  extension  and  improvement 
of  the  schools  depends  upon  the  action  of  an  independent  body  which 
can  have  no  such  intimate  knowledge  of  the  schools'  needs  as  has  the 
board  of  education.  The  board  of  education,  therefore,  is  unable  to 
formulate  any  definite  policy  with  the  certainty  of  being  able  to  put 
it  into  operation ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  it  can  not  properly  be  held 
completely  responsible  for  any  inefficiency  of  the  school  system  which 
may  develop. 

More  and  more  throughout  the  country  it  is  recognized  that  the 
efficient  administration  of  city  schools  demands  that  boards  of  educa- 
tion be  given  full  control  over  the  educational,  business,  and  financial 
affairs  of  the  school  system.  That  is  to  say,  the  tendency  in  practice 
is  to  make  city  boards  of  education  entirely  independent  of  all  other 
branches  of  city  government;  and  this  should  be  brought  about  in 
Memphis.  The  board  of  education  of  Memphis  should  be  given  the 
power  to  levy,  within  statutory  limitations,  a  tax  sufficient  to  main- 
tain its  schools  on  a  plane  of  high  efficiency. 

The  foregoing  charter  changes,  together  with  the  adoption  of  the 
method  of  nominating  candidates  for  the  board  by  a  representative 
body  of  citizens  drawn  from  the  membership  of  the  various  civic 
organizations  of  the  city,  as  heretofore  suggested,  will  go  far,  it  is 
confidently  believed,  toward  lifting  the  schools  of  Memphis  out  of 
politics  and  placing  their  administration,  instead,  on  the  broad  and 
high  plane  of  impersonal  principle.  At  the  same  time  there  will  be 
insured  the  while  a  high  level  of  intelligent  citizenship  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  men  and  women  who  take  places  on  the  board. 
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2.  QUAUFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS,  THEIR  IMPROVEMENT,  SUPER- 
VISION, AND  DISMISSAL. 

SUOOESnONS  MABS  BY  TSACHEBS. 

"  Improve  the  teaching  corps  In  evei-y  possible  way.    They  are  the  keystone 
of  the  work.** 

**  Require  more  than  a  high-school  educatitMi  for  tea<diers.* 


ct 


Too  many  inexperienced  teachers,  who^e  educational  attalnmcats  are  below 
a  fair  standard,  can  be  found  in  these  schools." 


"There  should  be  some  professional  training  required  of  applicants  before 
they  are  assigned  to  duty." 

"I  don't  like  the  *aid  system.*  I  for  one  don't  want  to  have  to  teach  the 
'  aid '  in  addition  to  doing  all  the  other  work." 

'*  Supervision  that  would  be  genuinely  helpful  to  the  weak  or  Inexperienced 
teacher.** 

"A  live  assistant  superintendent  to  hare  supervision  of  all  elenwutary 
schools." 

*'A  gramoaar  grade  and  primary  supervLsar — one  for  each  d^[Mirtmient" 

"**  Primary  supervisor  reinstated." 

"  The  use  of  several  live- wire  supervisors.** 

"It  seema  to  me  that  we  should  be  visited  at  least  twice  each  term  by  a 

supervisor." 

"A  wide-awake,  broad-visioned  assistant  superintendent.  Expert  supervision 
for  all  the  grades  of  the  elementary  schools.  Two  supervisors  of  unquestioned 
abiUty." 

"A  primary  supervisor  who  will  make  out  definite  outUnes  for  teachers  to 
follow  and  visit  rooms  to  see  that  her  outlines  are  followed,  and  to  give  any 
assistance  needed  to  all  teachers  in  her  department." 

"  Principals  whose  scholastic  and  professional  qualifications  particularly  fit 
them  for  positions  of  leadership.** 

"  Make  the  general  monthly  meetings  of  teachers  of  so  vital  Intei'est  to  them 
in  the  subjects  or  classes  that  they  teach  that  they  will  look  forward  to  them 
with  enthusiasm  rather  than  as  that  much  time  lost." 


"  More  visiting  of  classroom  work  by  principals.  Mine  lias  not  been  In  tbia 
year.    His  kskowledge  of  my  work  is  all  second  hand.*' 

"  Better  training  of  principals  as  organizers  and  supervisors.** 

'*  Heads  of  departments  in  the  high  achool&    Heads  to  be  college  graduate^^.** 

"Pedagogical  training  required  of  all  teachers  before  beginaing  school 
service." 

"A  stronger  foundation  can  be  secured  by  placing  experienced  teachers  in 
the  lower  grades.  Do  away  with  aids,  and  place  a  teacher  over  each  half  of 
these  foundation  grades.*' 

"  Do  away  with  two  teachers  '  holding  forth  *  in  the  same  roooi  at  the  same 
period.    Concentration  can  never  be  secured  when  this  Is  the  condition.*' 

'*  Training  of  Inexperienced  teachers  in  some  other  way  than  by  the  class- 
room teacher.'* 

"  Encourage  teachers  to  visit  schools,  to  strengthen  themsrfves  by  corre- 
spondence courses  or  summer  study,  and  to  broaden  themselves  by  travel — 
extra  credit  or  special  recognition  to  be  given  for  professional  growth." 

"  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  very  large  majority  of  the  colored  teachers 
have  had  little  or  no  specific  professional  training,  and  that  it  would  be 
Impossible  for  the  board  to  dlsp^iae  with  their  services — to  say  noUiing  of 
the  charge  of  Injustice  they  might  make — the  most  effective  step  to  secure 
coordination  In  the  work  and  to  give  incentive  to  the  teachers  to  improve 
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themselves — and  tberel^  the  standard — is  the  Immediate  appointment  of  a 
competent  supervisor  for  the  colored  schools  who  will  operate  immediately 
with  and  under  the  superint^nd^it."  ^ 

"  Evolve  a  plan  for  eliminating  the  hopelessly  peor  teacher  or  principal  from 
the  system,  and  of  improving  all  others." 

Better  training  of  principals  as  (H-ganlzers  and  supervisors.** 

Better  trained  principals  and  teachers." 

Competent  heads  o^  such  departments  as  language,  science,  mathematics, 
history,  and  civics,  so  that  there  will  be  a  progressive  line  of  training  tlirough- 
out  grades  and  high  sebooL*' 

"  Raise  the  standard  of  scholarship  for  teachers  and  select  teachers  because 
of  their  value  as  teachers.  Elect  a  larger  number  of  male  teachers.  Give 
iH^ds  of  departments  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  teachers  for  their  respective 
departments."  i 

"  Each  teaclier  a  college  or  university  graduate." 

"  Principals  and  teachers  elected  for  a  term  of  three  to  five  years.** 

"  Better  organiaztion  of  departments,  with  a  recognized  head  for  each.** 

"  Insist  upon  more  thorough  and  more  expert  supervision." 

"  The  elimination  of  poor  teachers  after  a  sufficient  trial  is  recommended." 

**A  two-year  training  course  for  teachers  after  finishing  high  school." 

When  the  schools  closed  in  June,  1919,  the  rolls  showed  the  follow- 
ing distribution  of  teachers : 

Table  6. — T^umher  of  teachers   (regular  teachers,  aids,  special  teachers),  by 

schools,  on  the  roll  at  the  close  of  the  year  191S-19, 
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regular 
teach- 
en. 
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ber of 
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Bruce .  .............. 

ao 

45 
2 
18 
13 
15 

as 

17 
23 
19 

1 

13 
13 
18 
IS 

I 

17 
18 
31 
19 
18 
IS 

» 

18 
2 

6 

2 
8 

27 
63 

2 
21 
15 
19 
27 
21 
25 
22 

2 
16 
14 
20 
19 

2 
22 
21 
24 
20 
14 
13 
12 

18 

2 

CQLO&EP  SCHOOLS. 

Caldwell 

0 
Id 

3 
21 
11 
11 

19 

18 
23 
13 
15 

s 

Cratral  High  School. 
Chiirch  Home 

Carnes. 

8 

lA 

Charles 

3 

3 
2 

4 
5 
4 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
b 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 
8 

.... 

i 

Grant 

8 
2 
1 

24 

Gordon  .............. 

Greenwood 

13 

Oathiie      

Klondike 

12 

A.  B.  Hill 

Kortrecht         High 
School 

Idlcwild 

19 

Lauderdale 

Kortrecht  Grammar 
School 

x! 

3L     . 

Leath 

19 

Leath  Orphanage.... 
Lenox. .............. 

La  Rose 

26 

Porter 

1 
4 

13 

Madison  Heigh  ts 

Mf\nrv 

Virginia  Avenue.... 
Total 

19 

Merrill 

U8 

18 

170 

Otviti  Air 

Qnmd  totsL 

Peabody 

639 

70 

11 

520 

rop« 

KivenidB... ......... 

Rozelle...... ........ 

^•^I^th 

kinowdffli     .......... 

:  t.  Paul 

X'fKational        High 
School ... 

Je/Teraon  Street...... 

"*^ 

. 

Total 

387 

62 

11 

400 

Of  a  total  of  656  teachers,  principals,  and  supervisors  in  the  de- 
partment to  whom  the  questionnaire  asking  for  information  con- 
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cerning  training,  experience,  etc.,  was  sent,  a  total  of  638  responded — 
399  elementary  white,  157  elementary  colored,  69  secondary  white, 
and  13  secondary  colored. 

rREPARATORY  TRAINING  OF  WHITE  TEACHERS. 

Of  the  399  white  teachers  and  principals  in  the  elementary  schools 
responding,  128,  when  elected  to  the  department,  had  received  less 
than  the  equivalent  of  a  four-year  high-school  course;  191  had  re- 
ceived the  equivalent  of  a  full  four-year  liigh-school  course,  but 
nothing  more ;  65  had  received  some  college  training  in  addition  to 
a  high-school  course  or  its  equivalent,  while  but  15  had  both  a  high- 
school  course  and  a  full  college  course  at  institutions  of  recognized 
standing. 

As  to  the  professional  training  for  teaching,  of  the  399,  194  came 
into  the  Memphis  schools  without  any  normal-school  work  or  work 
of  a  professional  cliaracter  at  all ;  161  had  spent  less  than  two  years 
at  a  normal  school,  many  of  these  having  taken  no  more  than  one 
or  two  summer  sessions,  while  44  had  the  equivalent  of  a  full  two- 
year  normal-school  course. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  nearly  one-half  of  those  responding, 
189  to  be  exact,  were  gi'aduates  of  the  Memphis  schools.  Of^these 
189  local  graduates,  106  entered  the  department  without  professional 
training  of  any  kind ;  80  had  had  some  normal-school  work,  usually 
one  or  two  summer  sessions,  while  3  reported  that  they  had  taken  a 
two-year  course  at  Peabody  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers. 

Of  the  teachers  of  the  white  high  schools,  69  in  number,  14  re- 
ported that  upon  entering  the  department  they  had  received  nothing 
more  than  high-school  training;  35,  in  addition  to  high-school  work, 
had  received  some  college  training,  usually  at  summer  sessions, 
while  20  stated  that  they  were  graduates  of  reputable  colleges  and 
universities  at  the  time  they  were  elected  to  positions  in  the  schools. 

SUM3IART  OF  THE  TRAINING  OF  WHITE  lEACIIERS. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  clear  that  the  academic  preparation  of 
approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  elementary  white  teachers  when 
they  entered  the.  schools  of  Memphis  was  limited  to  a  four-year 
high-school  course  or  less,  and  that  only  20  per  cent  had  received 
any  academic  training  beyond  that  of  high-school  grade.  Further- 
more, nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  elementary  teachers  began  their  work 
without  any  professional  training  of  any  kind.  Of  the  remaining 
50  per  cent,  the  professional  training  was  limited  to  one  or  two  ses- 
sions of  summer  normals,  while  only  about  10  per  cent  brought  to 
their  work  at  its  beginning  the  training  given  by  a  two-year  course 
at  a  reputable  normal  school. 
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Moreover,  206  teachers,  a  little  more  than  half  of  those  reporting, 
state  that  they  had  had  no  teaching  experience  whatever  before  en- 
tering the  school  system  of  Memphis,  Tvhile  43  others  had  not  taught 
more  than  two  years. 

As  to  the  white  high  schools  the  facts  show  that  20  per  cent  of 
the  members  of  the  teaching  corps  at  the  time  of  their  selection  had 
received  only  a  high-school  training;  50  per  cent  had  done* some 
college  work,  for  the  most  part  at  summer  sessions ;  30  per  cent  only 
were  graduates  of  colleges  of  standing ;  while  a  third  of  the  entire 
number  had  no  teaching  experience. 

The  facts,  therefore,  show  that  only  about  one-third  of  the  teachers 
of  the  white  high  schools  of  Memphis,  when  they  were  elected, 
measured  up  fully  to  the  standard  of  preparation  which  good  high 
schools  of  the  country  are  insisting  upon,  namely,  graduation  from 
a  college  or  university  of  recognized  standing.  It  is  not  surprising, 
in  view  of  this  situation,  that  the  Central  High  School  should  have 
failed  to  be  accredited  by  the  Southern  Commission  of  Colleges  and 
Universities.  As  rapidly  as  possible  these  teachers  now  in  the  high 
schools  who  are  there  owing  to  laxity  of  superintendents  and  boards 
or  because  of  personal  relationships,  and  whose  work  is  weak,  should 
be  eliminated  and  their  places  filled  with  persons  better  qualified  to 
do  the  things  which  need  to  be  done. 

PREPARATORY  TRAINING   OF   COLORED  TEACHERS. 

Similarly,  the  situation  in  the  colored  schools  in  respect  to  pre- 
liminary training  is  as  follows : 

Of  a  total  of  157  teachers  and  principals  of  the  colored  elementary 
schools  who  reported,  64  had  received  nothing  more  than  the  three 
j'ears'  course  at  the  local  Kortrecht  High  School ;  72  had  taken  the 
work  at  Le  Moyne  Institute,  the  equivalent  of  a  high-school  course, 
with  a  little  time  devoted  to  professional  training;  6  came  in  from 
the  Howe  Institute ;  while  25  had  the  training  given  by  other  insti- 
tutions for  colored  students.  Of  this  latter  group,  6  had  done  work 
at  Fisk  Univei'sity  and  3  at  Tuskegee. 

Of  the  13  teachers  in  the  colored  high  school  (Kortrecht)  who 
reported,  5  had  taken  a  high-school  course  only;  3  had  done  some 
college  work  in  addition ;  while  5  were  graduates  of  colleges  in  good 
standing. 

Of  the  54  elementary  teachers  who  had  graduated  from  the  Kor- 
trecht High  School  (the  local  school),  45  had  received  no  profes- 
sional training  for  the  work  of  teaching;  2  had  done  work  in  the 
Shelby  County  normal  sessions ;  3  had  taken  work  in  addition  at  the 
Ij€  Moyne  Institute;  while  4  had  attended  one  or  more  summer 
sessions  at  a  State  normal,  one  of  these  having  attended  a  full  year. 
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That  is  to  say,  nearly  half  of  the  colored  teachers  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  came  in  from  the  Le  Moyne  Institute;  about  35 
per  cent  from  the  Kortrecht  Hi^h  School ;  and  the  remainder  from 
other  institutions  doing  about  the  same  grade  of  work,  except  that 
8  or  10  teachers  have  received  excellent  college  or  university  train- 
ing. Eighty  per  cent  of  these  teachers  had  no  professional  training 
at  all,  while  the  remaining  20  per  cent,  for  the  most  part,  had  taken 
only  one  or  two  terms  at  a  summer  normal.  Fifty-one  had  no  teach- 
ing experience  when  they  entered,  and  of  34  others  their  experience 
amounted  to  two  years  or  less. 

THE  CAUSES  FOR  IX)W  STANDARDS. 

The  standards  of  academic  and  professional  training  and  of  teach- 
ing experience  required  of  candidates  for  teaching  positions  in  the 
Memphis  school  system  as  shown  by  tlie  foregoing  facts  are  altogether 
too  low.  No  one  should  ever  be  permitted  to  teach  in  an  elententary 
school  who  has  not  had  a  full  four-year  high-school  course  and  a  two- 
year  normal  training  course  in  addition,  or  their  equivalents,  as  a 
necessary  minimum  of  preparation.  Furthermore,  every  teacher  in 
high-school  gi*ades  should  have  a  full  four-year  course  at  a  standard 
college  or  university,  together  with  special  professional  training. 
These  are  the  standards  of  academic  and  professional  equipment 
which  the  citizens  of  Memphis  should  require  of  the  teachers  of  their 
children.  Indeed,  in  general,  the  quality  of  the  instruction  will  fall 
below  the  standard  which  the  taxpayers  of  the  city  have  a  right  to 
demand  to  the  degree  that  the  teachers  fail  to  measure  up  to  this 
minimum  of  preliminary  training. 

Several  reasons  can  be  pointed  out  which  account,  in  part  at  least, 
for  the  low  standards  of  preparation  required  by  Memphis  boards. 

The  salaries  paid  in  the  past  have  been  too  low  to  attract  to  the 
Memphis  schools  teachers  of  the  qualifications  desired  or  to  hold  them 
in  the  schools  once  they  are  obtained.  During  the  last  two  years  in 
particular  salaries  elsewhere,  and  in  other  lines  of  activity,  have  ad- 
vanced so  much  more  rapidly  than  they  have  in  Memphis  that  teachers 
have  resigned  in  great  numbers.  Boards  have  been  obliged  to  accept 
almost  anyone  who  came  along,  irrespective  of  qualLfications,  to  avoid 
closing  down  classes  and  requiring  the  children  to  be  kept  at  home. 
The  abnormal  conditions  in  this  respect  under  which  the  city  has  been 
working  during  the  two  years  this  country  has  been  at  war  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  132  new  teachers  and  aids  hav^e  been  required 
since  1917  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  the  white  elementary  schools; 
20  in  the  white  high  schools;  and  25  in  the  colored  schools.  Alto- 
gether, a  total  of  177  teachers  and  aids  have  been  received  into  the 
corps  during  this  period.    Some  of  this  number  is  due  to  the  growth 
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of  the  school  population  of  the  city,  but  most  of  them  came  in  to  fill 
vacancies  create  by  resignations. 

Moreover,  western  Tennessee  has  not  had  until  within  the  past 
seven  years  a  normal  school  supiK)rted  at  State  expense  for  the  prepa- 
ration and  training  of  elementary-school  teachers.  In  consequence, 
there  has  been  a  dearth  of  normal  trained  teachers  in  Memphis.  The 
situation  in  this  particular,  however,  ought  not  much  longer  to  exist, 
for,  with  a  State  normal  school  located  as  it  is  in  Memphis,  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  teachers  who  can  meet  the  standard  heretofore  sug- 
gested should  soon  be  available. 

The  State  normal  schools  of  Tennessee  have  not  yet  reached  the 
standard  in  their  preparation  of  teachers  which  the  Memphis  board 
should  require  of  those  to  whom  it  offers  places,  for  these  schools  at 
present  permit  students  to  matriculate  for  a  four-year  course  who 
have  had  but  two  years  of  highrschool  work.  However,  a  plan  has 
been  adopted  whereby  in  1920  entrance  requirements  will  be  raised 
to  a  requirement  of  three  high-school  years,  and  in  1921  a  ^11  four- 
yenr  high-school  preparation  will  be  demanded  as  a  foundation  for 
a  two-year  professional  training  cpurse  for  those  wishing  to  enter 
the  elementary  schools  as  teachers,  though  a  four-year  course  will 
be  provided  for  those  wishing  to  continue. 

THE   "Am-TEACHER."   SYSTEM. 

Another  reason  which  accounts  for  the  preponderance  of  teachers 
of  too  meager  academic  and  professional  training  in  the  Memphis 
schools  is  to  be  found  in  the  system  of  "  aid  teachers  "  which  the 
Memphis  system  has  employed  for  many  years.  By  this  plan  gradu- 
ates of  the  local  high  schools  upon  passing  an  examination,  which 
most  of  them  are  able  to  do,  are  assigned  to  teachers  in  the  grades 
who  have  large  and  crowded  classes.  These  "  aids ''  are  expected  to 
help  the  teacher  in  whatever  she  wishes  done.  They  are  on  full  time, 
are  paid  $50  per  month  the  first  year  and  $55  per  month  the  second 
year,  after  which  period  they  are  eligible  for  appointment  as  regular 
teachers,  when  vacancies  arise,  without  further  examination.  Many 
of  the  teachers  now  serving  in  the  elementary  grades  came  in  under 
this  plan.  The  aids  receive  no  special  instruction  in  their  work,  nor 
are  they  given  any  special  supervision.  They  are  expected  to  acquire 
proficiency  and  skill  in  teaching  through  observing  the  teacher  to 
whom  they  are  assigned  and  through  following  the  suggestions  which 
she  may  give  from  time  to  time. 

In  practice  this  arrangement  works  out  badly  in  every  way.  The 
"  aid  "  is  not  shifted  from  one  teacher  to  another  frequently  enough 
to  get  a  corrective  on  the  poor  teaching  which  many  of  them  see. 
In  fact,  many  are  never  shifted  at  all,  but  remain  for  the  two-year 
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probationary  period  with  the  teacher  to  which  they  were  first  as- 
signed. No  opportunity  is  afforded  for  the  discussion  of  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  good  teaching;  so  whatever  practices  the  "aid'^ 
acquires  must  be  gained  largely  by  imitation.  The  plan  deters  the 
young  people  from  going  off  to  a  normal  school  and  making  real 
preparation  for  their  work,  for  obviously  many  young  people  would 
rather  begin  serving  as  "aids^'  receiving  $50  per  month  for  two 
years  than  to  go  to  the  expense  of  attending  a  normal  school  for  the 
same  period.  Again,  it  means  that  the  regular  classroom  teacher 
must  teach  the  aid  as  well  as  the  children  of  her  class.  Further- 
more, the  presence  of  the  aid  is  doubtless  taken  as  an  excuse  for  the 
assignment  to  the  class  teacher,  in  instances,  of  altogether  more  chil- 
dren than  she  should  have.  Neither  is  the  plan  fair  to  the  children, 
for  they  are  entitled  at  all  times  to  the  best  and  most  experienced 
instructors  which  it  is  possible  to  secure  for  them.  It  ought  not  to 
be  necessary  for  them  to  be  taught  at  any  time  by  young  and  inex- 
perienced aids. 

Without  doubt  the  meagerness  of  the  salaries  paid  in  the  Memphis 
schools  in  the  past,  the  slowness  with  which  the  department  has  met 
the  enormous  rise  in  living  cost,  the  failure  of  the  State  normal 
schools  of  Tennessee  more  quickly  to  raise  their  admission  standards, 
and  hence  to  increase  the  qualifications  of  their  graduates,  and  the 
"aid-teacher"  system  which  has  prevailed  in  Memphis  for  many 
years  go  far  toward  explaining  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  the 
system  has  in  it  so  many  people  so  poorly  qualified  by  education, 
training,  and  experience  for  their  work. 

NO  PLAN  FOR  ELIMINATING   THE   POOR  TEACHER. 

One  other  reason  in  accounting  for  this  situation  should  not  be 
overlooked,  and  that  is  that  no  plan  apparently  has  ever  been  sys- 
tematically employed  by  superintendents  or  by  boards  in  Memphis 
for  eliminating  the  teacher  who  in  her  work  has  not  measured  up  to 
proper  standards  of  efficiency  and  who  has  not  given  evidence  of 
professional  growth.  It  is  impossible  ever  to  devise  preliminary 
tests  of  efficiency  which  will  unfailingly  prevent  some  from  getting 
into  a  department  who  ought  not  to  be  there.  However  careful  a 
superintendent  and  a  board  may  be  in  appointing  teachers,  there  will 
always  be  found  some  who  fail  to  do  creditable  work.  One  of  the 
important  functions  of  a  normal  school  is  to  find  out  which  of  its 
students  are  lacking  in  the  temperamental  and  intellectual  qualities 
which  are  necessary  to  success  in  teaching.  It  is  doubly  necessary 
that  a  system,  such  as  the  Memphis  system,  which  draws  its  teachers 
very  largely  from  sources  other  than  normal  schools,  should  have  an 
efficient  plan  for  trying  out  all  who  enter  and  of  eliminating  those 
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from  the  department  who  for  one  reason  or  another  are  not  success- 
ful. Such  a  plan,  of  course,  must  avoid  working  any  seeming  injus- 
tice to  a  teacher,  and  it  must  not  be  operated  in  an  arbitrary  and 
unsympathetic  manner. 

One  such  plan  which  has  worked  very  successfully  is  this :  At  the 
close  of  each  term  the  principals  and  supervisors  hand  to  the  super- 
intendent a  frank  statement  regarding  the  teachers  in  their  respective 
corps,  grading  each  as  "  excellent,"  "  satisfactory,"  or  "  unsatisfac- 
tory.** Those  teachei^s  who  are  ranked  as  "  unsatisfactory  "  by  the 
principal  and  supervisors,  if  the  judgment  is  concurred  in  by  the 
superintendent,  are  thereupon  transferred  to  other  schools,  in  other 
situations,  and  even  perhaps  to  other  grades  than  the  ones  to  which 
the  teachers  were  assigned.  But  such  transfers  are  made,  it  should 
be  pointed  out,  only  after  each  teacher  has  been  told  very  frankly  by 
principal  and  superintendent  just  what  the  criticism  is.  Each  is 
thereby  given  another  chance,  with  as  nearly  a  complete  change  of 
conditions  provided  as  it  is  possible  to  secure.  Very  often  the  re- 
ports coming  in  at  the  end  of  the  next  term  are  favorable  rather  than 
otherwise,  but  if  they  again  confirm  the  first  reports  it  is  understood 
that  the  superintendent  will  fail  to  recommend  for  reelection  the 
teachers  in  question.  By  some  .such  plan  as  this  the  danger  of  snap 
judgment  is  avoided,  the  teachers  are  given  every  chance  to  make 
good,  and  the  children  are  protected  against  the  retention  of  teachers 
who  have  mistaken  their  calling  and  who  should  be  dealing  with 
typewriters  and  merchandise  rather  than  with  children. 

Only  by  the  twofold  process  of  exercising  discriminating  judg- 
nient  in  the  appointing  of  teachers  and  in  systematically  employing 
some  such  -plan  as  the  foregoing  in  eliminating  those  who  are  in- 
efficient can  a  teaching  corps  be  kept  up  to  that  high  standard  of 
excellence  which  the  citizens  should  properly  demand.  Neither  is 
this  a  difficult  matter  when  a  school  system  is  taken  out  of  politics 
and  away  from  personal  influence  and  operated  on  the  high  plane 
of  principle.  Teachers  rightly  hesitate  to  accept  dismissal  at  the 
hands  of  superintendents  and  boards  who  are  known  or  suspected 
to  be  working  under  the  table  but,  except  in  rare  cases,  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  quit  after  they  have  been  given  a  fair  and  impartial  and 
systematic  try  out  and  after  they  have  been  told  wherein  they  fall 
short  and  have  been  given  ample  opportunity  to  correct  their  mis- 
takes and  to  overcome  their  weaknesses. 

ft 

THE  LE    MOYNE   ^'0R3IAL   INSTITUTE   TOR   COLORED  TEACHERS. 

The  foregoing  study  shows  that  about  one-half  of  the  teachers  of 
the  colored  schools  of  Memphis  have  come  in  from  the  Le  Moyne 
Normal  Institute  situated  in  Memphis,  and  that  about  one-third 
came  from  the  Kortrecht  colored  high  school,  also  of  Memphis. 
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The  Le  Moyne  Normal  Institute  was  organized  in  1861,  under  ibe 
auspices  of  the  American  Missionary  Society,  as  a  vocational  and  in- 
dustrial school  for  negro  youths.  The  school  comprises  a  faculty  of 
about  19  teachers  made  up  chiefly  of  white  men  and  wc«nen  of  col- 
lege training  obtained  in  the  North  and  East,  though  some  of  the 
teachers  are  colored  people  of  good  education.  The  school  attempts 
to  carry  its  students  over  the  ground  usually  covered  by  good  four- 
year  high  schools,  and  it  should  be  said  that  it  gave  evidence  of  doing 
the  work  it  has  undertaken  in  a  very  creditable  way.  To  meet  the 
demand  of  students  entering  the  school  for  a  training  which  will 
prepare  for  teaching,  a  normal  course  was  instituted.  This  course, 
however,  parallels  the  other  courses,  all  of  which  terminate  with  the 
twelfth  year,  that  is  with  the  completion  of  what  corresponds  to  the 
regular  four-year  high-school  ()eriod«  This  normal  course  is  difcr- 
entiated  from  the  college  preparatory  course  of  the  school  only  very 
slightly  during  the  first  two  years,  but  with  the  third  and  fourth 
years  a  greater  divergence  between  the  two  is  to  be  noted.  Some  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  study  of  psychology,  pedagogy,  school  man- 
agement, school  hygiene,  and  methods  of  teaching.  Along  with 
this  work,  a  practice  school  has  been  organized  which  gives  oppor- 
tunity whereby  the  students  can  get  some  practical  experience  in 
actual  teaching  under  trained  supervision. 

Inasmuch  as  this  course  is  given  while  the  pupil  is  pursuing  his 
regular  high-school  studies,  training  for  teaching  is  gained  only  at 
the  expense  of  time  which  should  be  devoted  to  high-school  work. 
The  professional  work,  therefore,  under  pi-esent  conditions,  can  not 
be  considered  as  of  adequate  chai^cter. 

In  looking  for  a  source  of  colored  teachers  for  the  schools  of  Mem- 
phis, in  addition  to  the  State  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Normal 
School  for  Negroes  at  Nashville,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  feasible  proj- 
ect for  the  board  of  education  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  with  the 
management  of  the  Le  Moyne  Institute  whereby  the  former  would 
raise  their  qualifications  for  colored  teachers  to  a  point  such  that  a 
two-year  professional  course  of  training,  in  addition  to  a  four-year 
high-school  course,  would  be  demanded.  If  this  were  done,  doubt- 
less the  directors  of  the  Le  Moyne  Institute  would  l)e  willing  to  add 
a  two-year  normal  course  beyond  the  four-year  high-school  course 
which  they  are  now  giving  and  to  eliminate  from  the  high-school 
period  the  work  of  professional  character  which  they  are  now  trying 
to  do.  With  such  an  arrangement  the  Le  Moyne  Institute  would  be 
in  a  position  to  do  work  in  the  training  of  teachers  which  would  be 
worth  while.  On  the  other  hand.  Memphis  would  thereby  have  the 
opportunity  of  securing  teachers  who  would  be  vastly  better  trained 
for  teaching  than  those  now  in  service. 
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In  line  with  this  plan  the  Kortrecht  High  School  should  be  shifted 
from  its  present  unsuitable  location,  should  be  provided  with  a  proper 
hite  and  with  adequate  buildings  and  equipment,  and  a  full  four- 
year  course  arranged  for.  It  should  further  be  required  that  all  the 
graduates  of  this  school  who  desire  to  teach  in  the  Memphis  schoois 
should  take  this  two-year  training  course  at  the  Le  Moyne  Institute 
or  at  some  institution  which  would  do  the  same  grade  of  work.  An 
arrangement  of  this  character,  it  is  believed,  would  work  to  the 
mutual  advantage  of  the  Le  Moyne  Normal  Institute  and  of  the  city 
of  Memphis.  *  * 

It  would  be  well  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  the  Howe  Insti- 
tute, also  in  Memphis,  in  this  connection.  The  reports  coming  to  the 
staff  regarding  the  work  of  this  institution  raise  a  doubt,  however, 
as  to  its  availability  for  this  purpose. 

THE   NEED  FOR   SUPERVISION. 

It  has  been  suggested,  in  preceding  paragraphs  that  to  keep  the 
teaching  corps  at  a  high  plane  of  eflSciency  a  twofold  process  is  ncces- 
sai-y — ^the  insistence  upon  high  admission  standards  and  a  method 
of  eliminating  the  poor  teacher.  There  is  a  third  important  con- 
sideration in  accomplishing  this  result  which  no  progressive  superin- 
tendent and  board  will  ever  overlook,  and  that  is  devising  means  and 
methods  for  improving  the  efficiency  of  the  corps  while  the  members 
are  still  in  the  service. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  method  is  that  of  providing  an  ade- 
quate supervisorial  staff.  Teachers  must  have  supervision,  if  good 
teamwork  is  to  be  secured.  In  the  end,  the  efficiency  of  a  system  of 
schools  depends  upon  collective  effort.  Confusion,  loss  of  time  and 
effort,  and  general  wastage  on  all  sides  can  be  avoided  only  by  the 
careful  coordination  of  the  work  of  every  individual.  This  coordi- 
nation of  plan  and  of  effort  can  be  secured  in  no  other  way  than 
through  the  personal  supervision  of  a  leader  or  leaders  who  endeavor 
to  unify  the  work  of  all  in  order  that  definite  aims  may  be  reached  and 
authorized  plans  carried  into  execution. 

This  responsibility  rests  directly  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  superin- 
tendent and  his  corps  of  assistants  and  supervisors  expressly  selected 
for  their  ability  as  leaders  and  for  their  knowledge  of  details.  In 
most  cities  of  the  size  of  Memphis  there  is  a  supervisor  of  primary 
grades;  a  supervisor  of  intermediate  grades;  a  supervisor  of  the  in- 
dustrial work  of  the  system  throughout;  a  supervisor  of  hoiu^ 
economics  throughout;  a  supervisor  of  music  throughout;  a  super- 
visor of  physical  activities  throughout;  sometimes,  although  not  al- 
ways, a  supervisor  of  penmanship  throughout;  one  for  drawing  and 
art  throughout;  and  then  heads  of  high-school  departments,  who 
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are  responsible,  in  the  high-school  corps,  for  the  planning  and  teach- 
ing of  their  respective  subjects  and  whose  ability  and  responsibility 
are  recognized  in  the  salary  schedule  and  whose  jurisdiction,  in 
places,  extends  downward  to  embrace  the  work  in  their  respective 
fields  in  the  junior  high  schools. 

These  supervisors,  acting  with  the  superintendent  as  their  leader 
and  with  and  through  the  principals  in  the  seA^eral  schools,  constitute 
the  supervisory  body  whose  duty  it  is  to  lay  out  plans  in  discussion 
with  the  teachers,  and  through  cooperating  with  the  latter  gradually 
bring  about  a  well-knit  and  thoroughly  coordinated  school  system 
which  shall  increasingly  reach  higher  standards  of  eflficiency  in  every 
department  of  its  activity. 

In  respect  to  such  a  supervisional  staff  Memphis  is  unfortunately 
placed,  for  the  only  supervision  which  the  teachers  are  now  getting, 
aside  from  that  afforded  by  the  principals,  is  given  by  a  supervisor 
and  one  assistant  of  music  in  the  elementary  schools ;  by  a  supervisor 
of  handwork  for  children  in  the  primary  grades  whose  attention  has 
been  diverted  to  Red  Cross  sewing  activities;  and  by  a  supervisor  of 
physical  activities.  Until  a  year  ago  there  was  a  supervisor  of  pri- 
mary teachers,  but  the  present  board  abolished  the  office  and  trans- 
ferred the  supervisor  to  the  principalship  of  one  of  the  grade  schools. 
The  high  schools  have  not  yet  been  organized  on  the  departmental 
basis,  though  the  staff  was  informed  that  this  step  was  contemplated. 

SUPERVISION    OF   THE    COLORED    SCHOOLS. 

As  matters  now  stand  the  colored  schools  are  without  any  special 
supervision  of  any  kind  except  for  that  rendered  in  music  by  one 
person.  The  superintendent  of  schools  meets  the  principals  and  the 
teachers  of  the  colored  schools  for  one  session  pei'  month,  at  which 
matters  of  general  interest  rather  than  of  specific  detail  are  presented 
by  the  superintendent  or  by  some  one  who  has  been  invited  to  ad- 
dress the  meeting.  Xo  opportunity  offers  at  these  meetings  for  a 
discussion  of  matters  pertaining  to  the  internal  work  of  the  schools, 
although  it  is  planned  that  the  monthly  meeting  shall  break  up  into 
groups  for  such  discussion  and  for  some  special  study  under  the 
direction  of  the  principals  of  the  respective  schools. 

There  is  a  definite  need  for  a  well-equipped  supervisor  of  the 
colored  schools  who  shall  work  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
superintendent  and  who  shall  give  his  full  time  to  the  problems  of 
these  schools.  As  time  goes  by  and  the  work  develops,  there  should 
be  added  supervisors  of  special  subjects  as  well,  for  if  supervision  is 
esi^ential  for  successful  work  in  white  schools,  there  is  all  the  more 
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reason  why  it  should  be  provided  for  colored  schools,  if  the  money 
expended  upon  Negro  education  is  to  bring  the  fullest  returns. 

It  is  a  debatable  question  in  the  minds  of  the  survey  staff  whether 
such  a  supervisor  sliould  be  a  colored  man  or  whether  he  should  be 
a  white  man  who  takes  a  sympathetic  interest  in  the  problems  of 
the  Negro  race.  The  staff  has  no  hesitation  in  ssiying  that  theoreti- 
cally it  believes  one  of  the  colored  race  should  be  chosen,  but,  prac- 
tically, it  must  admit  that  in  instances  wliere  this  plan  has  been 
adopted  it  has  not  worked  satisfactorily,  because  of  the  failure  of 
the  colored  people  themselves  to  stand  back  of  the  supervisor  in  a 
unified  way.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  urgent  need  for  a  supervisor 
of  colored  schools  and  for  a  supervisorial  staff  as  well.  The  staff 
therefore  recommends  the  appointment  of  such  a  supervisor  when 
the  board  is  convinced  that  a  well-equipped  person  is  available, 
and  that,  as  opportunity  arises,  his  work  be  supplemented  by  a 
supervisor  of  primary  grades  and  also  by  a  supervisor  of  inter- 
mediate grades,  who  shall  be  skilled  in  the  work  of  their  respective 
fields. 

OTHER   WAYS   OF   IMPROVING   THE   SCHOOL   CORPS. 

Such  a  staff  of  supervisors,  working  under  the  general  direction 
of  a  leader  of  initiative  and  inspiration,  will  be  able  so  to  guide  and 
help  the  inexperienced  and  weak  teachers  that  the  necessity  for  dis- 
missal in  many  instances  will  be  avoided.  It  is,  however,  possible  to 
go  fuither  in  providing  opportunity  whereby  teachers  may  improve 
themselves  while  they  are  still  in  the  service.  By  lecturers  brought 
in  from  time  to  time,  by  the  organization  of  groups  for  the  intensive 
study  of  school  problems,  by  establishing  clubs  for  the  reading  and 
discussion  of  educational  topics,  by  arranging  that  teachers  may 
visit  others  in  the  corps  and  in  other  cities  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
serving their  work,  by  exchanging  teachers  with  school  departments 
in  other  cities  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  by  granting  a  sabbatical 
leave  on  half  or  full  pay  for  travel  and  study,  by  encouraging  at- 
tendance at  summer  normals  and  colleges,  and  by  giving  recognition 
to  individuals  who  are  striving  to  increase  their  efficiency,  by  pro- 
motions in  the  corps  and  through  increased  remuneration,  progress- 
ive educators  in  many  cities  are  accomplishing  much  in  improving 
their  teaching  force. 

The  reports  of  the  teachers  of  Memphis  show  that  many  have 
made  commendable  efforts,  even  handicapped  as  they  have  been  by 
small  salaries  and  by  no  plan  for  the  recognition  of  better  service, 
to  improve  themselves.  For  example,  of  the  399  white  elementary 
teachers  reporting,  224  stated  that  since  entering  the  department 
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they  had  taken  courses  in  summer  sessions  at  various  normal  schools 
and  colleges  of  the  country.  Of  the  remaining  175  who  had  not  taken 
such  courses,  about  two-thirds  have  recently  entered  the  department 
and  have  not  yet  had  time  to  take  such  wo^'k.  There  are  some  60  ele- 
mentary teachers,  however,  who  have  been  in  the  department  more 
than  two  years,  some,  indeed,  for  a  number  of  years,  and  yet  who 
have  not  availed  themselves  of  Jiis  opportunity  for  increasing  their 
efficiency. 

The  situation  in  this  respect  in  the  white  high  schools  is  as  follows : 

Of  the  69  teachers  and  principals  reporting,  41  have  taken  summer- 
school  work,  while  29  have  not.  Of  the  29,  about  15  have  been  elected 
to  their  positions  within  two  years. 

In  the  colored  schools,  of  170  teachers  reporting,  119  state  that  they 
h.  ve  taken  work  of  this  character. 

This  is  a  creditable  showing  and  indicates  that  the  teaching  corps 
of  the  Memphis  schools  is  awake  to  the  importance  of  taking  advan- 
tage of  every  opportunity  for  professional  growth  within  reach, 
although,  doubtless,  the  credit  is  due  in  instances,  at  least,  to  the  fact 
that  former  boards  required  all  teachers  not  needed  in  the  vacation 
schools  of  Memphis  to  attend  summer  normals. 

3.  THE  SALARIES  OF  SCHOOL  EMPLOYEES. 

SUGGESTIONS  MADE  BY  TEACHHaS. 

••  A  substantial  Increase  In  teachers'  salaries,  so  that  they  may  not  be  ham- 
pered, but  may  work  happily  and  contentedly  and  thus  get  better  results  and 
also  have  time  and  means  for  self-improvement.  To  keep  out  of  a  rut  it  Is  nec- 
essary to  go  away  and  study  during  the  summer ;  then  you  come  back  to  your 
class  feeling  refreshed  and  ready  to  work  with  renewed  energy.  But  you  can't 
always  go  on  borrowed  money." 

"  Last,  but  not  least,  a  teacher  should  be  paid  enough  to  keep  her  from  worry- 
ing constantly  over  how  she  can  manage  her  financial  affairs.  She  gives  her 
life  to  the  work  and  has  a  right  to  expect  enough  to  be  well  dressed,  well  fed, 
have  a  few  pleasures,  and  save  something." 

"  The  most  serious  problem  at  present  is  the  very  low  salaries  paid  to  teachers 
and  principals,  for  unleas  there  is  an  increase  w^orth  w^hile  there  wiU  be  many 
of  our  teachers  go  into  the  commercial  world  this  fall,  and  the  greatest  ques- 
tion is,  Where  can  we  find  others  to  take  their  places?'* 

"  Salaries  are  so  low  here,  as  elsewhere,  that  no  self-respecting,  educated 
woman  can  live  on  them  comfortably.  Good  teachers  are  leaving  the  system, 
because  of  poor  pay,  and  very  few  are  taking  up  the  profession  of  teaching. 
Result,  poor  teachers." 


"  Some  recognition  of  merit  In  compensation.  At  present  all  salaries  are  In- 
creased on  terra  of  service  only,  with  the  result  that  the  competent  and  incom- 
petent are  remunerated  alike.' 


»» 


it 


Board  of  education  to  pay  adequate  salaries  and  then  make  the  requirements 
of  education,  temperament,  and  personality  such  as  will  obtain  real  teachers." 

**  When  we  are  happy  in  our  work  we  can  accomplish  more.** 

'•Incentive  to  grow  while  in  service." 
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**  Pay  teachers  more  salary  and  require  of  them  more  professional  work." 
"  Teacher's  ability  should  be  recognized  more  than  her  exi)erlence." 

"  Increase  of  salary  to  enable  teachers  to  take  normal-school  courses  that  ^ 
are  worth  while." 

"  The  teachers  are  overworked  and  underimld.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible 
to  do  Justice  to  the  school,  the  children,  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  or  to  myself 
when  I  have  to  teach  eight  classes  per  day.  I  am  supposed  to  have  seven  prepu-  / 
rations,  but  every  minute  of  the  day  is  occupied  In  teaching  classes  of  anywhere 
from  16  to  60  pupils.  Also  the  equipment  is  very  inadequate  for  the  work  to 
be  done." 

"  Pay  better  salaries  and  so  free  the  teachers  from  financial  worries.  They 
will  do  better  work." 

"  Let  training  and  degree  of  success  in  teaching  be  the  basis  for  salary  in* 
crease.  Pretty  difficult  to  arrive  at  latter  here.  Have  taught  five  years  here 
and  can  count  the  oflSclal  visits  on  five  fingers." 


"  Give  a  sabbatical  year  to  teachers." 

« 

"An  increase  in  salaries  and  more  male  teachers.  Ten  thousand  dollars  of 
this  Increase  can  now  be  saved  by  clearing  Central  High  of  a  lot  of  'dead 
wood. 


*  i> 


*'  Better  salaries,  so  we  can  have  better  teachers.  Some  of  our  most  efficient 
teachers  have  left  the  service  because  it  was  almost  impossible  to  live  on  the 
Balai*y  received." 

"A  better  salary  for  the  teacher,  so  that  all  his  time  and  energy  may  be  de- 
voted to  school  work  and  preparation  of  school  work  and  duties,  and  that 
he  may  be  able  to  spend  his  vacations  in  doing  special  work  in  summer  normals." 

"  Better  salaries  for  Negro  teachers  so  they  can  give  all  their  time  to  school 
work,  can  go  to  different  parts  of  the  country  to  attend  summer  schools  and 
institutes^  and  also  that  their  living  conditions  may  be  improved.* 


»» 


"Owing  to  the  '  high  cost  of  living  *  r  recommend  that  the  standard  of  salary 
be  so  raised  as  to  enable  the  teacher  to  do  her  school  work  without  worrying 
about  how  she  is  going  to  secure  the  necessities  of  life." 


«i 


Better  salaries.  A  salary  that  would  permit  the  teachers  to  attend  summer 
schools;  subscribe  for  and  take  educational  Journals,  etc.,  and  support  them- 
selves ;  not  live  In  debt  and  work  all  summer.' 


»» 


THE  PRESENT  SCHEDULE. 

Not  until  last  September  (1918)  was  the  board  of  education  of 
Memphis  able  to  make  any  response  to  the  tremendous  rise  in  living 
cost  by  increasing  the  salaries  of  school  employees,  yor  many  years 
prior  to  1917  the  maximum  tax  limit  for  school  purposes  as  fixed  by 
the  charter  under  which  the  schools  operate  was  25  cents  on  every 
$100  of  assessed  property  valuation.  In  1917  this  limit  was  raised 
to  40  cents,  3  cents  of  this  amount,  however,  was  set  aside,  it  was 
stipulated,  for  buildings  and  equipment.  By  act  of  the  last  legis- 
lature a  mandatory  vote  for  school  purposes  of  50  cents  was  author- 
ized. Although  the  act  was  not  to  become  operative  until  July  1, 
1919,  nevertheless,  in  response  to  urgent  demands  by  the  teachers  the 
board,  on  the  strength  of  this  increase  in  rate,  advanced  the  salary 
of  all  of  the  regular  teachers  in  the  white  schools  $10  per  month, 
dating  this  advance  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term,  Septem* 
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ber,  1918.    As  it  now  stands,  then,  the  salary  schedule  of  the  depart- 
ment is  as  follows : 

Table  7. — Salary  schedule  of  school  employees,  Memphis,  1019? 


Officers  aod  teachers. 


Saperlntendent 

Pecretary  of  the  board. 
Assistant  secretary 


SUPERVISOBS. 


Music. 
Art,.. 


reryeor. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Assistant  supervisor  of  music 

Physical  director 

8uper^isor  music  (colored  schools). 


PRINCIPALS. 
Elementary: 

All  white  schools,  irrespective 

ofsiEe 

All  colored  schools,  irrespective 

of  size 

High: 

Central  High 

Vocational  Hich 

Kortrecht  High  (colored) 


TEACBEBS. 

Elementary,  white: 

First  mde , 

Second  to  seventh  grades 

Eighth  grade 

Elementary,  colored: 

First  nide 

Becond  to  seventh  grade 

Eighth  grade 

High  school,  white:  All  teachers. . . . 
High  school,  colored:  All  teachers... 

▲IDS  TO  TEACHERS. 


Elementary,  white: 

First  year  of  service. . . 

Second  year  of  service. 
Elementary,  colored: 

First  year  of  service. . . 

Second  year  of  service. 
Substitute  teachers 


1720 
730 
730 

S04 
504 
604 
1,140 
720 


Maxi- 
mum. 


t5,000 
2,500 
1,020 


1,6S0 
1,680 
1,500 
1,600 
960 


2,000 

1,600 

2,700 
2,400 
1,620 


1,140 
1,020 
1,080 

840 

720 

840 

1,440 

1,044 


600 
660 

420 

480 

«3 


Officers  and  teachers. 


CUSTODIANS  AND  JANITORS.' 

White: 

Bruce  School 

Cummings 

Gordon 

Guthrie  (116  rent) 

A.B.HiU 

Idlcwild 

Lauderdale 

Leath  (S15  rent) 

LeathNo.2 

Lenox 

Madison  Heights 

Maury 

Merrill 

Open  Air 

Feabody 

Pope 

R 1  verside 

Roselle 

Smith 

Snowden 

8t.  Paul 

Vocational  High 

Colored: 

Caldvell 

Games 

Grant 

Greenwood 

Klondike 

Kortrecht  Gramsuir 

Kortrecht  High 

La  Rose 

Porter 

Virginia  Avenue 

Attendance  officer  (white) 

Attendance  officer  (c<riored) 

Superintendent  r^ntrs 

Supertaitendent's  secretary 

Stenographer  (superintendent's 
secretary) 

Storekeeper  (white  man) 


Per  year. 


Mini- 
mum. 


I 


I 


r 


r 


I 


Maxi- 
mum. 


91,500 
1,280 
],Q» 
1,020 
1,200 
1,440 
1,200 

MO 
1,320 

960 

960 
1,080 
1,080 

720 
1,140 
1,140 
1,275 
1,800 
1,020 
1,020 
1,020 
1,320 

360 
460 
«» 
480 
640 
450 
4S0 


4B0 

4S0 

1,0» 


1,680 
1,820 

1,020 


1  Salaries  are  paid  in  12  monthly  payments.  For  teachers  they  automatically  increase  860  pv  yew 
until  the  maximum  is  reached. 

>  Per  day  when  teaching. 

*  (Tustodiaas  and  Janitors  receive  their  rent  free  as  they  live  in  houses  on  the  school  gromid.  Thay  abo 
receive  free  fuel  and  light.  On  the  other  hand  they  have  to  provide  out  of  their  salaries  for  whatever  help 
they  need  in  caring  for  their  buildings. 


MEMPHIS  HAS   MADE   S3IALLEST   RESPONSE   TO    INCREASED  Ln'INO   COSTS. 

Until  the  salaries  of  white  teachers  of  elementary  and  high-school 
grade  were  recently  raised,  their  salary  schedule  had  remained  for 
many  years  at  $600  to  $900  for  elementary  teachers  and  $1,020  to 
$1,320  for  high-school  teachers.  Tlie  flat  advance  of  $120  per  year 
which  the  raise  in  salary  brought  meant  an  increase  of  about  16 
per  cent  for  the  teachers  of  elementary  grade  and  about  10  per  cent 
for  teachers  of  high-school  grade,  or  an  average  advance  of  13  or  14 
per  cent,  colored  teachers  not  included.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  com- 
pare this  increase  with  that  made  in  other  cities  of  the  country. 
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A  study  which  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  just  made  of  149  cities 
of  the  counti'y  shows  the  following  facts  regarding  the  advances 
which  have  been  made  in  teachers'  salaries  since  1914.  Three  report 
no  advance ;  22  report  an  average  advance  of  15  per  cent  or  less ;  58 
report  an  average  advance  ranging  from  16  to  25  per  cent ;  14,  with 
most  of  them  near  the  upper  limit,  report  an  average  advance  of 
from  26  to  30  per  cent;  41,  of  31  to  50  per  cent;  and  11,  of  more  than 
50  per  cent.  Memphis  is  seen,  therefore,  to  fall  into  that  group  of 
cities  which  has  made  the  smallest  response  to  increased  living  cost, 
when  the  percentage  of  increase  is  considered. 

now  teachers'  salaries  in  MEMPHIS  COMPARE  WITH  THOSE  IN  OTHER 

CITIES. 

In  the  questionnaire  sent  out  to  the  teachers  by  the  survey  commis- 
sion, each  teacher  was  asked  to  state  her  total  salary  for  the  year 
1918-19.  In  order  to  determine  where  Memphis  stood  with  respect 
to  the  salaries  which  she  paid  her  teachers,  a  comparison  was  made 
with  the  salaries  paid  elementary  and  high-school  teachers  in  392 
cities  of  100,000  population  or  more  in  all  parts  of  the  country.^ 

MEMPHIS  COMPARED   WITH   CITIES  OF  THE   SAME   SIZE. 

Table  8  shows  that  the  largest  group  of  teachers  in  Memphis 
(34.2  per  cent)  receive  a  higher  salary  ($1,000  to  $1,199)  than  tlii» 
largest  group  of  teachers  (32.2  per  cent)  in  the  392  cities  ($800  to 
$999).  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  105  of  the  149 
Memphis  teachers  who  fall  into  the  salary  group  of  $1,000  to  $1,199 
received  only  $1,020.  No  teacher  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Mem- 
phis received  a  higher  salary  than  $1,140,  whereas  20.6  per  cent  of 
the  teachers  in  cities  of  the  same  size  as  Memphis  received  between 
$1,200  and  $2,000. 

In  other  words,  Memphis  pays  her  largest  group  of  elementary 
teachers  a  higher  salary  than  other  cities  pay  the  largest  gi'oup  of 
their  teachers,  but  she  stops  at  that  point.  Her  maximum  for  ele- 
mentary white  teachers  falls  $1,000  short  of  the  maximum  in  the 
392  cities. 

Among  the  negro  teachers  in  Memphis,  121  teachers  out  of  137,  or 
88  per  cent,  receive  only  the  minimum  salary  paid  white  teachers,  or 
less.  The  maximum  salary  for  the  Negro  teachers  was  $960.  Three 
teachers  in  replies  to  the  questionnaire  stated  that  they  received 
that  salary. 

>  The  data  In  regard  to  the  salary  schedules  of  teachers  in  392  clUes  were  complied  hy 
the  National  Education  Association  and  are  about  to  be  published  under  the  title  **  Teach- 
ers' Salaries  and  the  Cost  of  Living."  In  the  table  showing  this  comparison  the  salaries  of 
white  teachers  and  negro  teachers  are  given  separately  for  Memphis,  but  the  comparison 
with  other  cities  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  salaries  of  both  groups  combined,  since  the 
salary  schedule  for  the  392  cities  includes  both  white  and  negro  teachers. 

129840°— 20 6 
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Table  S.—ETcmentary  teacher f  salaries  for  191S~19—M€mphig  eom pared  mth 

other  eities  of  100,000  population  or  more. 


392  c 

Number 

of 
teachers. 

ilies. 
Per  cent 

or 

total. 

Memphis. 

t^alary  groups. 

f 

Wbltft    ' 
teachers. 

1 

Percent 

of 

total. 

Negro 
teachers. 

White 

and 

Negro. 

Percent 

of 

total. 

f200-$3M   .                               .   ... 

35 

370 

3,204 

4,627 

3, 157 

2,330 

564 

61 

18 

1 

3.0 

2.6 

22.3 

32.2 

22.0 

16.2 

3.9 

.4 

.1 

11 
38 

11 

38 

128 

110 

149 

2.-) 

S400-S.^99   ..                       

H.7 

1600-  $799 

56 
94  , 
149, 

18.8 

72 

29.4 

f sno-$999 

31.4  1             16 

Z\2 

$1  00')-$1.199 

49.8 

S4.2 

SI  200-Sl  399 

SI  400-Sl  599                                 -   . 

SI  GOO-Sl  799.                        

t 

SI  SQO-Sl  999 

1 

• 

S2  0G0-S2  199 

..........1. .......■• 

Total 

14,367 

100.0 

299 

100.0 

137 

436 

100.0 

IIKJH-SC'HOOL    teachers'    SALARIES    IN    MEMPHIS    AND    OTHER    CITIES   OP 

THE  SAME  SIZE. 

The  highest  salary  which  Memphis  pays  her  high -school  teachers 
is  $1,440,  whereas  in  392  cities  in  all  parts  of  the  country  41.5  per 
cent  of  the  teachers  receive  from  $1,600  up  to  $2,500.  In  other 
words,  her  maximum  falls  $1,060  shoil  of  the  maximum  paid  in  the 
group  of  392  cities.  Only  7  teachers  (out  of  3,094)  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  received  a  lower  minimum  salary  tlian  that  of 
Memphis.  In  Memphis  16.5  per  cent  of  the  teachers  received  less 
than  $1,000,  while  in  other  partes  of  the  country  only  5.8  per  cent 
received  less  than  $1,000.     (See  Table  9.) 

Table  O.—Jligh-firhool  teachers"  Ha}av\*'n  for  fO  1  fi~J9  —Afempkia  compared  tvith 

392  cities  of  100,000  popuUition  or  more. 


Salary  jjroups. 


S200-S199 

$40a-$.j99.... 

$*K)0-S799 

fH0O-S999.... 
Sl.00a-Sl,199. 
SI, 200-Sl, 399. 
SI, «X)-f  1.599. 
$1,600-11,799. 
Sl,W)0-$l,9»9. 
S2,00(>-S2,199. 
S2,200-$2,399. 
S2,400-S2,499. 


Total 


892  cities. 


Number 

of 
teachers. 


2 

5 

43 

133 

481 
fiOO 
452 
605 
151 
37 
35 


Percent 

of 

total. 


Memphis. 


White 
teachers. 


PftrpAnf  '    Negro 


White 

and 

Negro. 


0.1 

1.4 

4.3 

21.0 

15.6 

16.2 

14.  G 

19.6 

4.9 

1.2 

1.2 


«3 

6 

16 

26 


5.9 
11.8 
31.3 
51. 0 


2 
5 
3 


2 

8 

9 

16 

26 


I 


3,094 


100 


51  t 


100 


10 


61 


Per  cent 

of 

total. 


3.3 
13.2 
14.5 
26.3 
42.7 


lOJ 


I  Three  of  the  teachers  listed  in  the  high-sdiool  ^onp  (No^o)  taught  wventh  and  eighth  grades.    In  two 
cased  they  received  lower  salaries  than  some  high^school   teachers,  in  one  com  a  higher  salary  than  a 
high-school  teacher. 
^ Three  teachers  gave  a  salary  less  than  that  which  is  now  stitcd  as  the  minimum  for  high-school  teKiUers. 
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SALARIES  OF  MEMPHIS  TEACHERS  COMPARED  WITH  THOSE  OF  OTHER  CITIES 
PISTRIBCTED  ACCORDING  TO  GEOGRAPHICAL  LOCATION. 

In  order  to  deternnne  how  much  Memphis  paid  her  teachers  as 
compared  with  other  cities  in  the  South  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  a  coniparison  was  made  with  different  geographical  groups 
in  which  the  302  cities  were  distributed,  as  follows :  ^ 

Group  A.  Eastern,  iiicliulinpr  Coiuiecticiit.  Maine.  Massiichusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey,  New  York,  Peiiiisylvsinlu,  Hlinde  IhUukI,  Vermont. 

Group  B.  Soutliern,  inoludinp;  Ahil)ania,  Arkansas,  Delaware,  District  of  Co- 
luml)ia,  Florida.  (Jeorgla,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Missis.sippi,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee.  Texi*.s,  Virjjinia,  West  Virginia. 

Group  C.  Great  Lakes,  including:  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Ohio.  Wisconsin. 

Group  D.  Great  Plains,  including  Iowa.  Kansas,  Minnesota.  Mis.souri,  Nebraska, 
North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota. 

Group  E.  Western,  includinj:  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Iclaho,  Montana, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  I'tah,  Washington,  Wy|)Uiing. 

A  comparison  of  Memphis  with  these  different  geographical  groups 
shows  that  Memphis  upon  the  whole  pays  liigher  salaries  to  her  ele- 
mentary-school teachers  than  other  cities  in  the  South;  34.2  per  cent 
of  her  elementary  white  teachers  fall  into  the  group  receiving  $1,000 
to  $1,19^9  whereas  only  4.1  per  cent  of  the  teachei*s  in  the  southern 
group  (B)  fall  into  that  group. 

Again,  95.1  per  cent  of  the  teacheis  in  the  southern  group  receive 
less  than  $1,000,  whereas  in  Memphis  05.8  per  cent  receive  less  than 
$1,000.  (See  Table  9.)  But  if  Mempliis  is  compared  with  cities 
in  the  West  and  Middle  "West,  Groups  I)  and  E,  it  is  found  that  in 
Group  D  only  54.9  per  cent  and  in  Choup  E  only  34.3  per  cenl  of  tha 
elementary  teachei*s  receive  less  than  $1,000.  In  Memphis  the  maxi- 
mum salary  is  $1,140,  wheix^as  in  Group  D  21.7  per  cent  and  in 
Grouj)  E  34.9  j)er  cent  of  the  elementarj'-school  teachers  are  receiv- 
ing sahiries  ranging  from  $1,200  to  $2,000. 


IIIGH-SCIIOOL  teachers'  SALARIES. 


When  the  salaries  of  Memphis  high-school  teachers  are  compared 
with  those  of  other  cities  in  the  South,  it  is  found  that  1  per  cent 
of  the  teacheis  in  the  southern  group  get  less  tlian  those  in  the  mini- 
mum salary  group  of  Memphis,  but  10.2  per  cent  of  the  teacheis?  in  ' 
the  southern  group  receive  from  $1,000  to  $2,400,  whereas  no  high- 
school  teacher  in  Memphis  receives  more  than  $1,440.  In  Group  D 
31.1  per  cent  and  in  Group  E  43.4  per  cent  of  the  high-school  teachers 
receive  from  $1,000  to  $2,500  as  against  the  Memphis  maximum  of 
$1,440.     (See  Table  9.) 


'  See   roport   of   National   Educvition   Association.   Teachers'    Salary's   and   the  C'ost  of 
Living. 
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SUMMARY. 
COMPARISON    WITH    OTHEB   CITIES    OF    THE    SAME   8IZB. 

lleinpliis  pays  her  lar«:est  group  of  elementary  teachers  (34.2  per 
cent)  a  higher  sahiry  than  other  cities  pay  their  hirgest  group  (32.2 
per  cent),  but  she  stops  at  that  point.  Her  maximum  salary  for 
elementary  teachers  is  $1,140,  wherea>  20.G  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
in  cities  of  the  same  size  received  between  $1,200  and  $2,000.  Her 
maximum  salary  for  Xegro  teachers  In  $OGO.  Three  teachers  receive 
this  salary,  but  88  per  cent  of  the  Negro  teachers  receive  the  minimum 
paid  white  teachers  or  less. 

The  minimum  salary  for  high-school  teachers*  in  Memphis  is  about 
the  same  as  in  other  cities,  but  her  maximum,  $1,440,  falls  short  by 
$1,0G0  of  the  nuiximum  in  other  cities  of  the  same  size;  41.5  per 
cent  of  the  teachers  in  these  cities  receive  from  $1,(500  to  $2,500. 

COMPARISON    WITH    CITIKS    IN    DlFrEUENT   SECTIONS    OE   THE   COINTBY. 

Memphis  paj's  higher  salaries  to  her  elementary  teachers  than 
other  cities  in  the  South;  that  is,  34.2  per  cent  of  her  elementary 
teachers  fall  into  the  group  receiving  $1,000  to  $1,190,  whereas  only 
4.1  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  the  South  fall  into  that  salary  group. 
But  when  Memphis  is  compared  with  the  West  and  Middle  West, 
it  is  found  that  Memphis'  maxhnum  is  only  $1,140,  while  in  the 
Middle  AVest  21.7  per  cent  of  the  teachers,  and  in  the  West  84.9  per 
cent  of  the  teachers  are  receiving  vsalaries  ranging  from  $1,200  to 
$2,000.  The  maxiimim  salaries  for  high-school  teachers  in  the  West 
and  Middle  AVest  exceed  Memphis'  maximum  by  $200  to  $1,000,  and 
31.1  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  the  Middle  West  and  43.4  per  cent  of 
the  teachers  in  the  West  are  re^^eiving  salaries  exceeding  the  Memphis 
maxinuun. 

In  other  words,  if  Memphis  compares  herself  with  the  South,  she 
can  make  a  fairly  good  showing  on  her  salary  schedule.  But  Mem- 
IDhis  does  not  compare  herself  only  with  the  South  in  matters  of  trade 
and  conunerce  and  business  enterprise:  she  invites  camparison  in 
these  respects  with  any  other  city  in  the  country.  But  when  she 
compares  hei*self  with  cities  in  other  parts  of  the  country  with 
respect  to  the  salaries  she  pays  her  teachers,  it  is  found  that  her 
salary  falls  far  short  of  the  standard  set  bv  cities  of  the  same 
■  size  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  Moreover,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  during  tlie  past  four  years  the  cost  of  living  has  more  than 
doubled,'  while  teachers'  salaries  all  over  the  country  have  increased 
less  than  20  per  cent,  it  is  easy  to  realize  what  Memphis'  failure  to 
come  up  even  to  that  inadequate  standard  must  mean  to  the  teachers 
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of  Memphis.  The  people  and  board  of  education  of  Memphis  should 
also  remember  that  nowhere  in  America  is  the  pay  of  teaciiers  any- 
thing lilce  so  liberal  as  it  should  be,  when  the  difficulty  of  their  work, 
the  good  of  the  schools,  and  the  public  welfare  are  considered. 

THE   IMPERMANENCE  OF  THE   TEACHING   STAFF. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  teacher-salary  schedule  of  Mem- 
phis is  far  too  low  to  attiact  to  the  profession  the  type  of  youlig 
men  and  women  which  the  profession  needs  and  to  hold  them  per- 
manently in  the  service.  Studies  made  in  different  cities  of  the 
tenure  of  teachers  show  that  the  extent  of  the  period  of  service  of 
the  average  of  teachers  is  three  years.  This  impermanency  of  tho 
teaching  corps  is  a  very  disconcerting  and  alarming  matter,  for 
w  ith  so  many  teachers  coming  and  going,  the  superintendent  and  his 
supervisors  are  greatly  handicapped  in  working  out  a  unified,  con- 
sistent, and  well-coordinated  school  policy.  Furthermore,  it  is  clear 
that  teachers  who  enter  the  department  to  leave  it  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity are  not  going  to  give  to  their  work  that  unremitting  applica- 
tion necessary  to  secure  the  best  results.  Even  imder  the  most 
favorable  conditions,  there  will  always  be  many  transients  among 
teachers,  but  good  instructional  opportunity  for  the  children  de- 
mands that  serious  effort  be  made  to  stabilize  the  teaching  force. 
Offering  adequate  salaries  is  one  important  means  of  accomplishing 
this  object. 

This  instability  in  ^le  teacliing  corps  is  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  situation  which  prevailed  among  the  elementary  schools  of 
Prussia  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  In  these  schools,  which 
were  remarlvable  for  producing  the  kind  of  efliciency  which  (lermany 
demanded,  recent  studies  show  that  45  per  cent  of  the  male  teachers 
of  the  cities  had  been  in  service  for  more  than  20  years,  and  only 
6.69  per  cent  had  had  less  than  6  years'  service,  while  77.07  per  cent 
had  served  more  than  10  years.*  Conditions  of  salary,  of  tenure,  of 
retirement  provisions  were  such  that  teaching  in  Germany  had  be- 
come a  profession  wherein  those  who  enter  do  so  intending  to  remain 
in  the  work  for  life.  The  German  elementary-school  teacher  does 
not  receive  a  large  salary,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  provide  him  with  a 
comfortable  home,  an  education  for  his  children,  a  margin  of  savings, 
and  a  pension  upon  retirement  which  will  keep  him  from  want  for 
the  rest  of  his  days.  If  teaching  is  ever  to  become  a  profession  in 
America,  it  will  be  only  after  some  such  provisions  are  made  to 
secure  greater  permanency  in  our  teaching  force. 

^  Alexander :  The  Prussian  Elementary  SchooU.     Mucmillan,  1808,  p.  107. 
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CONDITIONS  ESSENTIAL  TO   SUCCESSFUL   TEACHING, 

Good  business  practice  outside  of  the  teaching  profession  is 
recognizing  this  need,  for  it  is  learning  that  success  within  the  field  of 
business  enterprise  is  largely  dependent  upon  offering  to  employees 
inducements  such  that  long  tenure  and  the  taking  of  a  vital  interest 
in  the  business  will  inevitably  ensue.  If  it  be  true  that  a  happy,  con- 
tented, and  care- free  employee  is  requisite  for  success  within  the  do- 
main of  business,  how  much  more  must  a  serene  mind  be  essential 
to  work  of  a  superior  quality  in  the  business  of  teaching.  Grcod 
teaching,  perhaps  more  than  good  work  in  any  other  activity,  is  de- 
pendent upon  a  buoyant,  hopeful,  joyous  mind;  for  good  teaching 
is  a  matter  primarily  of  the  spirit.  A  state  of  mind  is  contagious. 
Happy  teachers  mean  happy  children,  and  unhappiness  in  a  teacher 
inevitably  begets  unhappiness  among  children.  Men  and  women,  as 
well  as  children,  can  never  do  their  best  work  when  they  are  dis- 
pirited, discouraged,  and  depressed.  True,  some  teachers  are  able, 
however  adverse  the  conditions,  to  live  in  the  realm  of  the  free  spirit, 
but  with  most  the  response  to  external  conditions  is-  powerful  and 
immediate.  In  the  interest  of  the  children,  therefore,  school  officials 
should  give  much  practical  consideration  to  the  ways  and  means  of 
improving  the  material  conditions  which  press  in  upon  the  life  of 
their  teachers. 

The  qualifications  required  of  teachers  are  constantly  rising- 
There  was  a  time  when  young  people  who  could  do  nothing  else  or 
wlio  wished  to  gain  a  few  dollars  to  enable  them  to  attend  a  business 
college  or  a  medical  or  law  school  turned  to  teaching  with  no  inten- 
tion of  remaining  in  the  work  longer  than  a  year  or  two  at  most ; 
but  those  days  have  gone  by  never  to  return.  It  is  now  generally 
recognized  that  qualities  of  character  and  intelligence,  as  well  as 
careful  training,  are  essential ;  and,  more  and  more,  officials  who  are 
responsible  to  the  people  for  the  administration  of  their  schools  are 
raising  the  required  standard  of  qualifications.  The  teacher  should 
always  be,  and  in  most  cases  is,  the  equal  of  the  men  and  women  who 
enter  other  branches  of  professional  life;  and  yet  she,  all  too  fre- 
quently, receives  a  recompense  which  is  less  than  the  wages  of  those 
who  are  doing  the  most  menial  and  unskilled  labor  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Again,  as  standards  of  teacher  qualifications  are  raised,  an  increas- 
ingly larger  technical  preparation  is  demanded.  The  best  teachers 
in  the  grades  are  well  grounded  in  the  chief  departments  of  human 
knowledge;  they  know  what  the  big  things  are  which  are  being 
accomplished  in  the  broad  fields  of  the  world's  work;  they  have 
developed  well-defined  standards  of  taste  and  appreciation  in  music, 
art,  and  literature,  and  know  the  best  contributions  which  these 
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arts  have  produced ;  they  keep  abreast  of  political  thought  and  dis- 
cussion in  their  own  community  and  in  the  larger  community  which 
lies  beyond;  and,  moreover,  within  the  field  of  education  they  are 
students  of  the  general  and  special  method  of  education  and  keep 
in  touch  with  the  progress  of  pedagogical  investigation  and  discus- 
sion, working  over  continually  into  schoolroom  practice  the  estab- 
lished results  of  such  experiment  and  observation.  Years  of  prepara- 
tion are  required,  in  the  high  school,  in  the  college,  or  university,  and 
in  the  professional  course,  followed  up  by  vacations  spent  in  sinnmer 
schools,  by  Saturdays  and  holidays  spent  at  lectures  and  teachers' 
meetings,  by  evenings  occupied  in  intensive  and  detailed  preparation 
for  the  classroom  work  of  the  following  day.  Besides  time,  effoi-t, 
and  strength  of  body  and  of  purpose,  the  expenditure  of  consider- 
able money  is  necessary  in  securing  such  preparation.  It  is  no  act 
of  justice  to  those  who  have  gone  through  with  such  a  laborious  and 
expensive  course  of  training  as  is  now  required  that  they  should,  in 
the  end,  find  themselves  limited  to  a  salary  so  small  as  to  seem 
pitiful. 

Furthermore,  a  teacher  should  purchase  many  books,  she  should 
attend  conventions  and  conferences,  and  she  should  travel.  Her 
growth  can  not  be  maintained  unless  she  reads  daily ;  unless  she  comes 
in  personal  contact  with  people  outside  her  own  community,  who 
afford  a  corrective  against  the  provincialism  of  localities;  and  unless 
she  broadens  her  horizon  through  travel.  But  these  things  can  not 
be  accomplished  without  money.  A  teacher  should  be  so  situated 
financially  that  she  can  spend  a  fifth  of  her  salary,  at  least,  in  such 
effort  at  self-improvement  and  in  the  acquisition  of  self-culture. 

In  short,  a  salary  should  be  paid  sufiicient  to  enable  teachers  to 
live  in  reasonable  comfort  and  still  have  left  a  margin  adequate  to 
permit  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  various  opportunities  for 
personal  growth  offered  by  their  own  and  other  communities;  and 
with  a  margin,  too,  generous  enough  to  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  command  that  respect  and  recognition  in  the  community  to  which 
the  dignity  and  worth  of  their  profession  entitle  them.  In  addition, 
a  teacher  who  has  proved  her  worth  in  actual  practice  should  be 
placed  completely  at  ease  with  respect  to  tenure.  Provisions  should 
also  be  made,  again  with  the  welfare  of  the  children  in  mind,  for 
a  retirement  fund  which  will  enable  an  allowance  to  be  made  to  the 
one  who  has  faithfully  served  her  community  during  the  active  and 
virile  period  of  her  life  span,  and  which  will  make  it  easy  for  her  to 
be  withdrawn  from  the  classroom  when  her  usefulness  has  ended. 

Memphis,  then,  it  must  be  pointed  out,  has  still  much  to  accom- 
plish in  improving  the  material  conditions  of  her  teachers  in  respect 
to  salaries  before  she  can  command  the  uninterrupted  service  of 
teachers  of  the  highest  training  and  ability;  before  she  can  expect 
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to  hold  them  up  to  the  highest  standards  of  teaching  skill;  and  Ikj- 
fore  she  can  properly  insist  upon  evidence  of  a  greater  progre^^s  in 
self-culture  than  is  now  to  be  observed  in  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
school  corps. 

An  analysis  of  the  problem  of  the  individual  teacher  from  the 
.standpoint  of  the  foregoing  considerations  shows  that  a  comi>ensti- 
tion  which  can  be  considered  adequate  must  cover  the  followin<x 
items,  at  least :  (1)  Clothing  and  subsistence ;  (2)  medical  and  dentul 
care;  (3)  life  insurance;  (4)  family  support  or  sup[K)rt  of  depend- 
ents; (5)  social  and  professional  growth,  such  as  books,  magazines, 
music,  art,  the  theater,  meml>ership  in  teachers'  associations,  and  at- 
tendance upon  summer  schools;  (6)  incidentals;  (7)  establishing  a 
reserve.  At  least  $300  per  year  should  be  saved  and  safely  investe<l. 
At  prevailing  prices  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  these  items  can  l>e  cov- 
ered, e\en  with  severe  economy,  under  a  minimum  salary  of  $1,000 
per  year. 

To  find  out  what  the  facts  are  in  Memphis  in  respect  to  this  mat- 
ter, the  teachers  were  asked  to  report  the  amounts  they  were  able 
to  save  out  of  their  present  salaries.  The  following  table  shows 
the  results: 

Table  12. — Awount.s  Harrd  hy  Mrmphin  teacher  a,  year  1918-19. 


Teachers.i 


White: 

Elementary  teachers . 

Hiffh-school  teachers. 
Colored,  all  grades 


Total. 


Number  of  teachers  who  saved — 


Nothing. 


277 

44 

142 


44)3 


lit)  $100., 


51 
17  ' 


I    llOlto 


1200. 


44 
4 

9 


<o  I 


57 


1201  to 
S300. 


SSOlor 
more. 


18 
7 
0 


9 
I 
2 


ToUl 
number 
report- 
ing. 


390 

08 

170 


25 


18  ! 


sm 


I  The  principal?!  are  Included. 

Many  people  have  the  idea  that  because  most  of  the  teachers  are 
unmarried  women  they  do  not  have  others  depending  upon  them  for 
support,  and  that  in  consequence  they  can  spend  their  salaries  upon 
themselves.     This  belief  is  not  correct,  as  the  following  facts  show : 

Table  13. — Teaehers  supporting  dependents. 


Havine  '  "aving 

"1^«-  Imorede- 
P^"^-    '    pend- 
ents. 


ents. 


Elr/nentary  teachers 

High-«chool  teachers 

Colored  teachers  of  all  grades. 

Total 


197  1 
24  ' 

27  ' 

k 


248 


202 

45 

143 


390 


Total 
numbiM' 
report- 
ing. 


399 

60 

170 


638 
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A  PROPOSED  SALARY  SCHEDULE  FOR  THE  TEACHERS  OF  MEMPHIS. 

To  meet  this  situation  adequately  the  following  salary  schedule  is 
proposed  as  a  goal  which  Memphis  should  earnestly  seek  to  reach 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  : 

Table  14. — Proposed  salaries. 


Length 

of  time 

ofap- 

I>oint- 

ment. 

Salary  schedule  lor  each  group. 

Yearly 

salary 

increase 

Year  in 
which 

Teacher!!. 

Elementary. 

High  school 

group 
max  - 
mum 

Mini- 
mum. 

SI.  000 

1.92S 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- ' 
mum. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

can  be 

reached. 

1.  One-year    teachers    (prona- 
tionary) 

1 

3 

SM50 
1,375 
1,050 
2,000 

SI,  300 
1,425 
1,650 
1,900 

Si,  350 
1,575 
1,850 
2,200 

S75 
75 
50 
50 

Third. 

2.  Three- vear  teachers . .- 

Third. 

3.  Five-year  teachers 

5        •Vlan 

Fifth, 

4,  Permanent  teachers 

0) 

1,700 

Seventh. 

I  Until  retired. 

When  the  maximum  of  each  group  is  reached,  the  following 
alternative  courses  should  be  open  to  the  board  of  education: 

1.  Termination  of  the  contract  (permissible  each  year  in  group 
No.  1). 

2.  Keappointment  annually  at  the  group  maximum. 

3.  Promotion  to  the  next  higher  group. 

The  promotion  from  group  to  group  beyond  that  of  the  three-year 
teachei's  should  be/  granted  only  to  those  who  have  shown  special 
merit  and  have  given  evidence  of  valuable  professional  study.  To 
satisfy  the  latter  condition,  the  board  might  require  the  candidate  for 
promotion  to  spend  a  year  in  study  at  some  recognized  college  or 
university,  or  a  year  in  teaching  in  some  good  school  system  in 
another  part  of  the  country,  or  perhaps  a  year  in  study  and  tmvel 
combined.  In  this  connection  a  system  of  exchanging  teachers  might 
easily  be  established  between  Memphis  and  other  cities  to  their 
mutual  advantage. 

This  suggested  schedule  is  designed  to  correct  the  weakness  of 
the  Memphis  schedule  in  another  particular,  namely,  m  not  provid- 
ing any  means  for  recognizing  merit.  Everyone  knows  that  some 
teachers  in  a  department  are  worth  very  much  more  than  others, 
and  they  know,  too,  that  this  woith  is  not  dependent  upon  length' 
of  service.  Furthermore,  a  schedule  such  as  that  of  Memphis  offers 
no  inducement  for  special  industry  or  for  effort  for  self-improve-- 
ment,  for  the  teacher  who  does  just  enough  to  escape  dismissal  gets 
quite  as  much  as  does  the  teacher  whose  heart  is  in  her  work.  Again, 
there  is  a  strong  tendency  among  teachers,  as  among  all  workers  on 
salary,  when  middle  age  is  reached  and  the  maximum  salary  is 
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attained,  to  permit  the  desire  for  a  comfoiiiable,  easy-going  life  berth 
to  outweigh  the  ambition  for  a  steadily  increasing  personal  effi- 
ciency which  can  be  gotten  only  at  the  expense  of  hard  work  and 
many  denials  of  personal  pleasure.  A  salary  schedule  having  a 
maximum  which  is  reached  early  in  the  service,  and  beyond  which 
no  individual  can  advance,  as  does  the  Memphis  schedule,  operates 
powerfully  to  inhibit  growth. 

A  schedule  such  as  the  one  prepared  would  have  teachers  who 
enter  the  first  group  looked  upon  as  being  on  a  probationary  status, 
subject  to  reelection  each  year  for  three  years.  Those  who  are  rated 
as  "successful"  at  the  end  of  this  period  may  be  promoted  to  the 
group  of  three-year  teachers,  where  they  will  advance  automatically 
by  $75  increments  for  a  period  of  three  years.  Those  who  are  rated 
as  "unsatisfactory"  can  in  turn  be  continued  from  year  to  year  at 
the  maximum  of  the  probationary  group  or  dropped  from  the  corps. 
"When  a  teacher  has  reached  the  maximum  of  the  "three-year"  group, 
the  board  can  then  promote  her  to  the  "five-year"  group  if  she  has 
met  the  requirements  demanded  for  promotion,  reelect  her  from 
year  to  year  at  the  maximum  she  has  reached  or  dismiss  her.  And 
so  when  the  maximum  of  the  "five-year  "  group  is  reached,  the  teacher 
who  has  won  promotion  by  her  success  in  the  classroom  and  by  her 
efforts  at  self-improvement  can  be  made  a  member  of  the  "permanent 
teacher"  group  where  she  will  remain  until  she  retires.  If,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  officials,  a  teacher  has  not  merited  this  promotion, 
she  can  be  retained  for  a  time  at  the  maximum  salary  granted  to  the 
group  she  is  in  or  be  dropped.  In  this  manner  an  adjustment  can  be 
worked  out  between  the  teachers'  proper  desire  for  security  of  tenure 
and  the  board's  proper  desire  to  eliminate  the  teachers  who  do  not 
continue  to  grow  in  efficiency.  At  the  same  time  the  teacher  knows 
that  efforts  at  self-improvement  will  find  tangible  reward  in  terms 
of  salary  increase. 

THE  SALARY  OF  THE   COLORED  TEACHERS. 

The  survey  staff  would  hold  it  to  be  fundamental,  in  arranging  a 
schedule  of  salaries  for  colored  teachers,  that  account  be  taken  of 
the  standard  of  qualifications  and  of  success  which  are  required  for 
admission  to  the  corps  and  for  retention  therein.  If  in  matters  of 
education,  professional  training,  and  experience  colored  teachers  are 
held  to  the  same  requirements  as  are  the  white  teachers,  then  the 
staff  can  see  no  justifiable  reason  for  paying  them  at  a  less  rat«  than 
obtains  for  white  teachers.  At  present  it  is  true  that  in  Memphis  the 
standard  of  qualifications  for  colored  teachers  is  lower  than  that  for 
white  teachers,  which  fact,  of  course,  justifies  a  difference  in  the  rate 
paid,  just  as  the  difference  in  the  standard  set  for  elementary  white 
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teachers  and  for  high-school  white  teachers  justifies  a  difference  in 
their  schedules.  As  rapidly  as  well-trained  teachers  are  available, 
however,  the  standards  demanded  of  colored  as  well  as  of  white 
teachers  should  be  raised.  When  this  is  accomplished,  and  the 
teacher  source  is  placed  on  as  high  a  level  of  training  as  that  of 
W'hite  teachers,  the  staff  would  recommend  that  the  foregoing  sug- 
gested salary  schedule  be  made  operative  for  both  and  that  both  be 
made  eligible  to  the  same  promotions,  each  within  his  own  field  of 
activity. 

SALARY  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 

For  many  years  the  salary  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  was 
$2,500.  In  1907  it  was  raised  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $3,600, 
where  it  remained  until  1915,  when  the-  legislature  passed  an  act 
amending  the  Memphis  charter  and  raising  the  salary  to  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $5,000.  The  term  for  w^hich  the  superintendent  has 
been  elected  has  for  many  years  been  two  years. 

The  survey  staff  would  urge  that  this  charter  limitation  of  salary 
be  removed,  thereby  permitting  future  boards  to  go  into  the  field 
anywhere  and  pay  whatever  is  necessary  to  get  the  man  who,  in  their 
judgment,  is  the  one  best  equipped  and  qualified  to  do  the  work  that 
the  boards  may  wish  done.  It  is  also  recommended  that  the  practice 
governing  tenure  be  so  changed  as  to  permit  a  board  to  elect  a 
superintendent  for  any  term  it  deems  wise,  not  to  exceed  five  years. 

The  Memphis  school  system  has  now  reached  a  size  and  complexity 
wliich  demands  the  highest  skill  in  leadership  it  is  possible  to  pro- 
cure with  the  means  available.  This  is  particularly  true  if  a  serious 
effort  be  made  to  carry  into  effect  the  program  which  this  survey 
repoii;  outlines.  Obviously,  if  the  salary  which  boards  can  pay  re- 
mains at  the  present  figure,  the  range  of  possible  selection  will  be 
a  limited  one.  Were  boards,  on  the  other  hand,  able  to  offer  a  salary 
of  $8,000  or  $9,000,  coupled  with  a  reasonable  tenure,  long  enough 
to  enable  a  superintendent  to  show  what  he  could  do,  the  range  of 
available  material  from  which  a  selection  could  be  made  would  be 
greatly  extended.  The  choice  in  such  event  might  still  fall  upon  a 
local  man,  but  only  after  he  had  come  into  competition,  in  training 
and  qualifications,  with  men  of  proved  capacity  in  the  field  at  large. 

The  Memphis  schools  have  undoubtedly  suffered  through  too  fre- 
quent change  in  the  office  of  superintendent.  In  the  12  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  Gen.  Gordon's  administration  there  have  been 
seven  different  superintendents,  no  one  of  whom  has  remained  long 
enough  to  enable  him  to  establish  an  educational  policy.  There 
ought  always  to  be  an  opportunity  for  a  board  to  check  up  the  work 
of  its  chief  executive  officer  and  determine  whether  or  not  the  inter- 
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ests  of  the  schools  require  a  change.  On  the  other  hand,  two  years 
is  too  short  a  time  in  which  to  enable  a  superintendent  coming  in  new 
to  tlie  system  and  to  its  problems  to  master  the  details  and  to  dem- 
onstrate his  ability  to  meet  them  with  efficiency.  A  five-year  period, 
it  is  suggested,  would  be  a  much  fairer  time  in  which  to  make  tl:i* 
accounting  which  boards  ought  always  to  make  at  stated  intervals. 

The  table  which  follows  gives  the  salaries  paid  superintendents  in 
25  important  cities  of  the  country: 

HupcriiitcndenVs  mlnry  in  Memiihis  comparcil  icifh  ihone  in  other  citiex. 


Detroit-^ $12,000 

Cleveland 12,000 

Chicago 10,000 

New  York 10,000 

Cincinnati 10, 000 

Jersey  City 9,000 

Philadelphia 9. 000 

Pittsburgh 9.  000 

Los  Angeles 8.000 

St.  Louis 8,000 

Seattle-^ 7,  500 

Newark 7,  500 

Oakland 7,  500 


Milwaukee $7,  500 

Denver 7, 000 

Buffalo 7, 000 

Rochester 6.  500 

Washington,  D.  O 6.000 

MinnearK>li« 6. 000 

New  Orleans 5,400 

LouisvUle 5, 000 

Baltimore 5, 000 

St.  Paul 5,000 

Providence 5, 000 

Memphis 5,000 

Average  salary 7,600 


SALAIUES    OF    rRINCIPALH. 

The  arrangement  in  the  elementary  schools  whereby  all  principals 
are  on  a  flat  salary  rate  is  an  admirable  one.  This  is  a  much  Ijetter 
plan  than  the  one  usually  employed  of  making  the  salary  of  a  given 
principal  depend  on  the  number  of  children  attending  his  school, 
for  it  at  once  eliminates  many  pointhj  of  friction  and  enables  the 
superintendent  more  readily  and  easily  to  shift  the  attendance  lines 
between  schools  as  crowded  classes  require.  The  salaries  paid — $2,000 
for  the  white  schools,  $1,500  for  the  colored  schools — should  be  raised 
to  correspond  more  closely  to  the  rise  in  living  cost. 

This  latter  suggestion  ai)plies  with  even  gieater  force  to  the  prin- 
cipals of  the  high  schools.  The  training  and  general  (|ualifications 
required  of  successful  principals  of  large  high  schools  is  such  as 
rightly  to  demand  a  better  remuneration  than  the  high-school  prin- 
cipals of  Memphis  are  now  receiving.  The  office  of  principal  of  our 
large,  city  high  schools  has  come  to  l)e  one  of  the  most  responsible 
as  well  as  difficult  positions  in  the  entire  range  of  educati^mal  work. 
Salaries  should  Ix?  paid  which  will  attract  to  the  office  men  of  the 
highest  qualities  and  of  the  be^st  training  and  to  hold  them  in  their 
places  for  a  period  of  years,  for  it  is  quite  as  demoralizing  to  the 
work  of  a  high  school  to  have  frequent  changes  in  the  head  of  the 
school  as  it  i«,  to  a  system  to  be  changing  superintendents  constantly.* 
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It  is  quite  as  iraportaut,  if  not  more  so,  to  stabilize  the  executive  and 
administrative  corps,  assuming  that  the  personnel  is  efficient,  as  it 
is  to  stabilize  the  teaching  staff.  The  payment  of  satisfactory  sal- 
aries is,  of  course,  one  way  of  doing  this. 

THE    JANITOR    SITUATION. 

There  is  much  criticism  of  the  janitor  service  in  the  schools  of 
Memphis  by  both  the  school  corps  and  school  patrons.  The  conten- 
tion is  made  that  the  buildings  are  not  kept  clean  and  in  proper  sani- 
tary condition,  and  there  is  a  disposition  to  hold  the  janitors  of  the 
department  wholly  responsible  for  this  situation.  The  survey  staff  is 
ccmvinced  that,  with  certain  notable  exceptions,  the  school  building's 
of  the  city  are  not  kept  in  the  condition  with  respect  to  neatness  th<it 
they  should  be  in.  Neverthele»ss,  upon  investigation  it  finds  that  thii 
janitors  themselves,  except  possibly  in  individual  cases,  are  not  to 
blame  for  the  situation  which  has  arisen.  It  is  due,  rather,  the  survey 
staff  believes,  to  the  method  which  has  been  in  operation  in  the  school 
department  for  a  number  of  years  whereby  the  board  of  educaticsn 
pays  the  janitor  of  the  building  a  lump  sum  from  wliicli  he  is  ex- 
pected to  provide  whatever  assistance  he  needs  in  keeping  the  build- 
ings in  the  condition  demanded. 

The  janitors  contend,  and  there  is  much  evidence  to  show  that  their 
contention  is  correct  that,  owing  to  the  rise  in  cost  of  labor  as  well  as 
in  living  costs,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  support  their  families  out 
of  the  lump  sum  which  the  board  is  paying  them  and  still  have  an 
adequate  margin  left  over  with  which  to  employ  sufficient  help.  It  is 
a  fact  that  the  wage  scale  which  was  authorized  by  boards  of  educa- 
tion prior  to  September,  1914,  was,  on  that  date,  subjected  to  a  flat 
cut  of  25  per  cent.  Not  luitil  September,  1917,  were  the  janitors  al- 
lowed any  increase,  at  which  time  a  restoration  of  about  10  per  cent 
was  made  to  the  janitors  of  the  white  schools  but  no  restoration  to  the 
janitoi's  of  the  Negro  schools.  This  restoration  of  10  i>er  cent  brouglit 
the  salaries  up  to  the  schedule  which  they  are  now  receiving  and 
which  is  to  be  found  on  a  preceding  page  of  this  report. 

The  amounts  which  the  janitors  of  the  larger  schools  are  paying 
for  additional  help  in  cleaning  the  buildings  ranges  from  $30  to  $55 
per  month.  These  amounts,  as  urged  by  the  janitors,  being  all  that 
they  can  possibly  afford  to  pay  from  their  lump-sum  amounts  and 
still  have  enough  left  for  themselves  and  their  families.  Although 
the  board  of  education  provides  free  of  charge  buildings  in  which 
the  janitors  live  and  also  provides  the  fuel  and  light,  nevertheless  it 
is  obvious,  when  the.  lump-sum  amounts  apportioned  to  each  are 
reduced  by  an  amount  ranging  from  $30  to  $50,  that  an  unsatisfactory 
situation  is  likely  to  arise  for  two  reasons,  in  the  first  place,  for  the 
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large  buildings  $30  to  $55  per  month  is  not  sufficient  to  obtain  tlie 
additional  help  which  is  needed,  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  amount 
left  for  the  janitor  himself  after  assistance  has  been  employed  is  not 
adequate.  ^ 

A   PLAN   rOR  JANITOR  SERVICE. 

The  present  arrangement,  therefore,  is  bad,  not  only  for  the  reasons 
already  mentioned  but  for  the  further  fact  that  it  subjects  the  janitors 
always  to  the  suspicion  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  liberal  in  pro- 
viding helpers.  As  long  as  this  plan  prevails,  the  janitors  of  the 
schools,  no  matter  how  conscientious  they  are — and  there  are  un- 
doubtedly a  number  who  are  taking  a  deep  personal  interest  in  their 
work — are  always  likely  to  be  subjected  to  criticism  which  may 
or  may  not  be  justified.  It  would  seem  a  much  better  arrangement 
for  the  board  of  education  to  work  out  an  adequate  wage  scale  based 
upon  the  amount  of  floor  space  which  the  several  janitors  are  re- 
(luired  to  care  for,  modified  by  special  conditions  which  obtain  in 
the  several  schools,  pay  the  janitor  a  sufficient  sum  for  the  responsi- 
bility of  supervising  his  helpers,  and  then  employ  directly  whatever 
assistance  the  board  deems  is  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  buildings 
in  the  condition  that  the  board  demands.  At  the  same  time  the 
board  should  hold  the  principal  of  a  given  school  responsible  for  hi  5 
building  and  should  accept  his  recommendation  in  respect  to  the 
efficiency  or  lack  of  efficiency  of  both  the  janitors  and  the  helpers 
which  the  board  employs.  Under  this  arrangement  any  standard  of 
cleanliness  and  of  efficiency  in  the  upkeep  of  the  buildings  can  be 
reached  which  the  community  demands  and  which  the  board  re- 
quires without  securing  this  at  the  expense  of  the  janitors  themselves, 
who  are  under  the  present  wage  schedule  undoubtedly  working  on 
too  close  a  margin. 

THE  BOSTON  PLAN  OF  FIXING  JANITORS'  SALARIES.* 

For  15  years  or  more  Boston  has  had  a  plan  for  determining  the 
schedule  of  salaries  for  janitors  which  has  worked  satisfactorily 
and  which  has  been  adopted  widely.  According  to  this  plan  com- 
pensation is  allowed  on  five  items:  (1)  Cleaning;  (2)  heating,  ven- 
tilating, and  superintendence;  (3)  washing  of  windows;  (4)  care  of 
yards  and  sidewallcs;  (5)  care  of  lawns. 

In  fixing  compensation  for  cleaning,  the  cubic  contents  of  a  build- 
ing are  computed  in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  School  Accounting  and  Business  Officials  and  indoi'sed 
by  the  American  Institute  of  Architects.    Compensation,  based  on 

1  A  Schedule  of  CompensatloD  for  Janitor  Service  of  School  Buildings,  Boston,  School 
Document  No.  10,  1038. 
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this  item,  is  reckoned  at  the  rate  of  4  mills  for  the  first  10,000  cubic 
feet;  3.8  mills  for  the  second  10,000  cubic  feet;  3.6  mills  for  the 
third  10,000  cubic  feet,  and  so  on  as  per  schedule  up  to  the  total 
cubic  contents  of  the  building. 

In  fixing  compensation  for  the  second  item,  "  heating,  ventilation, 
and  superintendence,"  the  cubic  contents  of  the  building  are  also 
used  as  a  basis,  except  that  buildings  are  classified  into  three  groups, 
depending  upon  the  type  of  heating  system  used,  some  requiring 
nioi-e  attention  and  skill  than  others.  For  "class  A"  buildings 
the  compensation  runs  5  mills  for  the  first  10,000  cubic  feet,  4.7  mills 
for  the  next  10,000  cubic  feet,  and  so  on  as  with  the  item  of  "clean- 
ing." The  heating,  ventilation,  and  superintendence  of  "class  B" 
and  "  class  C  "  buildings  are  compensated  for  at  a  lesser  rate. 

Compensation  for  "washing  of  windows,"  the  third  item,  shall 
be  on  the  basis  of  the  total  area  of  the  sashes  and  at  the  rate  of  5.5 
mills  per  square  foot  for  one  washing  on  both  sides.  Additional 
washing  per  year  when  ordered  by  the  board  shall  be  at  the  same  rate, 
w^hich  also  applies  to  all  windows,  transoms,  doors,  and  doors  in 
permanent  bookcases  in  the  building. 

The  fourth  item,  "care  of  yards  and  sidewalks,"  shall  be  on  the 
basis  of  their  total  area  and  at  the  rate  of  3  mills  per  square  foot.  So 
also  with  the  item  "  care  of  lawns,"  except  that  the  rate  allowed  is 
3.3  mills  per  square  foot. 

The  annual  salary  of  each  janitor  shall  be  arrived  at  by  applying 
the  rates  of  compensation  for  cleaning,  heating,  ventilation,  and  su- 
perintendence to  the  cubic  contents  of  the  buildings,  and  by  apply- 
ing the  rates  of  compensation  for  washing  of  windows  and  the  care 
of  yards,  sidewalks,  and  lawns  to  the  several  areas.  The  total  of  the 
amounts  shall  constitute  the  annual  compensation  for  janitor  service. 

This  schedule  does  not  include  compensation  for  evening  schools, 
school  centers,  vacation  schools,  playgrounds,  and  lectures  or  concerts, 
for  each  of  which  additional  compensation  is  allow'ed. 

A  schedule  of  salaries  worked  out  on  some  such  basis  as  the  fore- 
going would  be  much  more  just  than  the  haphazard  and  unscientific 
system  which  Memphis  now  employs.  Such  an  analysis  of  the 
duties  of  janitors,  furthermore,  would  make  it  easy  for  the  board  to 
discriminate  wisely  in  securing  the  helpers  needed  in  the  larger 
buildings. 

EXTRA  DUTIES  OF  JANITORS. 

With  a  better  organization  in  many  of  the  schools  and  with  a  more 
thon|^tful  cooperation  with  the  janitors  on  the  part  of  principals 
and  teachers  better  results  than  now  obtain  can  be  secured,  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  custom  in  many  of  the  schools,  janitors  are 
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called  upon  to  perform  Hcrvioos  and  duties  which  do  not  properly  fall 
within  their  field  of  activity.  Some  principals  ask  the  janitors  to  be 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  children  before  tlie  teachcre  arrive 
in  the  morning  and  after  they  leave  in  the  evening.  In  order  that  the 
janitoi'S  mtay  supervise  the  children  projwrly  it  is  often  necessary  for 
them  to  drop  their  work,  thereby  causing  delay  in  doing  what  is 
necessary  in  connection  with  the  care  of  the  buildings.  Tliis  is 
especially  objectionable  in  the  winter  months,  when  the  attention  of 
the  janitor  must  be  given  to  the  heating  of  the  building,  for  to  be 
called  away  from  the  furnace  at  times  when  he  is  trj'ing  to  get  up 
sufficient  heat  to  make  the  building  comfortable  is  very  disconcerting. 
This  source  of  friction  between  the  janitors  and  the  school  authori- 
ties, which  is  one  of  the  causes  for  the  apparent  inefficiency  of  the 
work,  could  be  greatly  lessened  if  the  principals  were  to  organize  the 
activities  of  their  scliools  by  having  teachers  in  rotation  on  duty  at 
an  early  hour  and  requiring  them  to  remain  in  the  afternoon  as  long 
as  there  are  children  in  the  building.  By  such  an  arrangement  as 
this  the  janitors  would  be  relieved  to  a  large  extent  of  disciplinary 
matters,  about  which  they  ought  not  to  have  anything  to  do  anyway, 
and  be  left  free  to  do  the  work  that  must  be  done  promi>tly  if  the 
building  is  to  be  kept  in  a  sanitary  condition. 

Not  only  in  mattei-s  of  this  kind,  but  in  many  others,  principals 
and  teachers  by  a  little  forethought  can  lighten  the  duties  of  the 
janitors  very  greatly.  For  example,  in  some  of  the  schools  during 
inclement  weatlier  boys  are  permitted  to  march  into  the  schools  at 
the  close  of  intermissions  without  cleaning  the  mud  off  their  shoes; 
in  consequence  bushels  of  dirt  are  carried  into  the  halls  and  class- 
rooms, which  have  to  be  swept  up  and  carried  out  as  soon  as  tlie 
school  session  closes.  By  graveling  the  yards,  by  i-equiring  the  city 
to  put  in  sidewalk  approaches  to  all  schools,  and  by  expecting  the 
principals  to  insist  upon  clean  shoes  before  the  children  are  pennit- 
ted  to  enter  the  building,  the  problem  of  the  janitors  in  this  respect 
will  be  very  greatly  lightened.  Cooperation  can  also  be  worked  out 
in  the  matter  of  keeping  the  yards,  as  well  as  the  rooms  and  halls, 
clean  of  refuse. 

The  survey  staff  would  suggest,  therefore,  tliat  the  present  situa- 
tion in  respect  to  janitor  service  can  be  greatly  helped  by  a  readjust- 
ment of  the  wage  schedule,  by  abolishing  the  lump-sum  payment  to 
janitors  out  of  which  helpers  are  to  be  provided,  by  relieving  the 
janitors  of  responsibilities  for  the  discipline  and  control  of  children 
which  fall  within  the  province  of  the  duties  of  the  school  corps,  and 
by  so  organizing  the  several  schools  tliat  refuse  and  dirt  will  be  taken 
care  of  to  a  reasonable  degree.  (For  a  further  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  care  of  buildings  see  Chapters  III  and  X.) 
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School  janitors,  like  most  people  who  work  for  the  public,  are 
rarely  appreciated  at  their  true  wort^.  Few  persons  have  any  idea 
of  the  qualifications  which  ought  to  be  required  for  the  office.  In 
fact,  the  impression  is  very  general  that  "aaost  anyone  will  do  for 
school  janitor." 

Very  little  has  been  written  which  will  aid  the  janitors  in  their 
work,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  school  or  college  in  the  United  States 
that  offers  the  kind  of  training  they  need.  Their  relation  to  other 
departments  of  the  school  (^ganization  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
determined ;  and  their  qualifications  have  never  been  properly  stand- 
ardized, 60  that  a  school  boai^d  might  know  what  Goustituteis  a  good 
school  janitor  or  that  janitors  can  know  wherein  they  fall  short 
of  what  is  expected  of  them. 

In  a  few  cities  in  tlie  West,  notably  Portland,  Oi'eg.,  Bei'kelev  and 
Oakland,  Calif.,  "schools"  for  janitors  have  been  conducted  which 
the  janitors  are  obliged  to  attend. 

These  "schools"  comprise  a  series  of  lectures  given  by  experts 
called  in  for  the  purpose,  each  lecture  being  followed  by  a  free  dis- 
cussion. 

The  following  list  of  lectures,  as  given  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  in  1917, 
iiidicates  the  nature  slh  well  as  the  value  of  such  a  ^^scImm^"  :^ 

1.  Wliat  the  board  of  educatioQ  expects  of  the  custodiaa. 

2.  What  the  superiutendent  expects  of  the  custodian. 

3.  What  the  business  manager  expects  of  the  cusUKUati. 

4.  Cooperation  between  tlie  principal  and  the  custodian. 

5.  The  custodian's  relation  to  the  pupils. 

6.  The  custodian's  relation  to  recreation  and  social  center  activities 

7.  The  custodian's  part  in  tlie  wider  use  of  the  school  plant. 

8.  Some  conditions  in  the  school  environment  which  may  affect  tlie  child's 

health. 

9.  The  use  and  care  of  tlie  drinking  fouataias. 
20.  How  to  treat  emergencies  at  scbooL 

11.  Fire  prevention  and  fire  control. 

12.  Heating  and  veatilaticHi. 

13.  The  operation  ot  oil  btiroerB.     (Oakland  Acltools  bum  oiil  for  fael.) 

14.  The  use  and  cane  of  ffteaiii4ieating  aeparatus. 

15.  Automatic  temperature  regulation. 

36.  The  operation  aod  care  of  school  electrical  equip&ieat. 

17.  Tlie  oiling  of  floors. 

18.  By  way  of  review,  "Am  I  a  custodiaa,  ^r  oiiiy  a  janitor?** 

■ 

>  BMir4  of  education  (OaklaiKI,  Calif.)  Buhetia  No.  8  (June,  191T),  Tbe  8cfaoo4  CuMto- 
tiian.  His  Duties  and  Reaponsibilitiea. 
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4.  PUPIL  PROMOTIONS  AND  FAILURES. 

SUGGESTIONS  MADE  BY  TEACHERS. 

"  The  plan  of  promotion  is  not  good.  All  depends  upon  the  grade  made  in  tiie 
final  examination.** 

'*  Less  stress  on  examinations.*' 

"  The  process  of  memory  is  used  rather  than  the  processes  of  understanding; 
judging,  and  reasoning," 

'*  No  more  putting  up  children  ^ho  fail  to  pass  examinations  into  the  class 
with  those  who  worked  hard  and  passed.  *  It  lowers  the  standard  and  lessens 
the  iuc*entive  of  pupils.'* 

"A  better  system  of  grading  and  promoting,  so  that  the  brighter  ones  may  go 
ahead  and  not  run  around  in  circles,  mentally  and  maddeningly  waiting  for 
the  othera" 

"Allowed  to  stay  *  failed '  and  not  *  squeezed '  into  the  next  grade." 


"  That  children  who  fail  be  required  to  go  over  the  work,  and  not  promoted 
when  they  can  not  make  a  passing  grade." 

"A  fixed,  definite  method  of  promoting  pupils  and  raising  the  standard  of 
scholarship." 


It 


Do  not  try   to  teach  them  so  much  textbook  facts  but  more  research  work." 
"  More  weak  children  should  be  allowed  to  fail.** 


"  Outlines  are  used  which  are  long  and  clumsy.    They  suggest  and  even  give 
answers,  instead  of  leading  the  child  to  search  for  the  truth.** 

"  Make  them  more  self-reliant  by  requiring  them  or  leading  them  to  find  out 
for  themselves.'* 


"  That  children  be  trained  from  lower  grades  up  to  do  some  of  the  work  and 
not  to  depend  on  the  teacher  for  everything." 

"  Less  written  and  more  oral  work  throughout  the  grades.*' 

"  I  think  that  there  is  too  much  work  attempted  in  the  schools  of  Memphis 
and  too  many  subjects.    I  think  the  per  cent  of  failures  shows  this.'* 

"  Teachers  here  do  too  much  of  the  work  and  the  children  do  too  little ;  one, 
for  instance,  writes  questions  on  board  and  writes  answers  on  the  same  day. 
Where  does  the  child  gain  by  that?    We  have  too  many  *  copyists.* " 

"A  change  In  the  method  of  promoting  pupils.** 

"A  definite  program  for  the  year's  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  so  that 
teachers  and  pupils  may  know  the  extent  of  each  term,  whether  there  will  be 
a  summer  school  or  not,  what  holidays  will  be  given,  etc.  EiSpecially  do  we  of 
the  high  school  need  to  know  that  when  we  begin  a  recitation  It  will  not  be 
interrupted." 

"A  definite  assignment  of  work  at  least  a  term  in  advance.  (We  do  not  know 
until  the  day  the  term  opens  what  subjects  or  grades  we  will  teach.)** 

*'  Have  teachers  reelected  before  term  ends,  that  programs  may  be  made  for 
next  fall.*' 

**A  definitely  planned-for  and  limited  auditorium  period  which  does  not 
(lisnipt  the  day's  program.** 

"  (.Closer  union  between  grammar  and  high  school." 

"  Opportunity  for  high-school  teachers  to  visit  other  schools,  especially  the 
grades  7  and  8." 


*'  High-school  teacher  on  committee  for  making  course  of  study  for  the  eighth 
grade.    Of  course,  a  junior  high  would  help  materially."  i» 


Closer  articulation  between  grammar  and  high  school." 

'^Junior  high  schools  to  cover  this  wide  breach  between  our  grammar  and 
high  school.* 


ft 
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THE  PROMOTION  PLAN. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  promotion  of  pupils  above  the  third 
grade  in  the  Memphis  schools  has  been  determined  by  a  formal 
examination  held  during  the  final  week  of  the  school  term  under 
the  direction  of  the  superintendent,  who  prepares,  or  has  prepared 
for  him,  the  questions  which  are  asked.  If  the  pupils  fail  in  passing 
the  required  standard  in  a  given  subject  in  their  examination,  then 
their  standing  as  shown  by  the  teacher's  rating  based  on  the  record 
of  daily  work  and  upon  written  tests  given  at  various  times  during 
the  term  is  averaged  with  the  mark  gained  in  the  final  examination. 
If  this  results  in  raising  the  pupil  to  the  required  level,  then  he  i!3 
promoted ;  otherwise  he  fails. 

A  summary  of  the  results  obtained  under  the  operation  of  the 
plan  in  respect  to  the  promotion  and  failure  of  pupils  in  the  ele- 
mentary division  for  the  term  closing  February  21, 1919,  follows: 

Table  15. — Failures  in  the  arades,  distributed  hy  grades,  February,  1919. 


Grades. 


Net  en- 
rollment. 


Wlth- 
drawmls. 


Number 
remain- 
ins  to  end 
01  term. 


FaUed. 


Ntmiber. 


Percent. 


WHITE  SCHOOLS. 


Fvstjffade.... 
Second  grade.. 
Third  grade... 
Fourth  grade.. 
Fifth  grade.... 
Stzthicrade... 
Seventn  grade 
Eighth  ffrade  >. 


2,142 
1,487 
1,481 
1,423 
1,412 
1,248 
044 
619 


207 
145 
136 
118 
111 
110 
63 
36 


1,985 
1,342 
1,825 
1,306 
1,301 
1,138 
881 
583 


329 
164 
185 
149 
260 
190 
111 
28 


17 
12 
14 
11 
20 
16 
13 
5 


Total. 


10,736 


926 


9,810 


1,425 


15 


OOLORKD  SCHOOLS. 


First  grade 

Beoond  grade . . . 

Third  gnde 

Fourth  grade... 

Fifth  grade 

Sixth  grade.... 
Seventh  grade  i , 
Eighth  grade!.. 


Total. 


Grand  total. 


1,853 
972 


696 
584 
423 
303 
43 


402 

103 

103 

86 

65 

34 

50 

4 


1,451 
869 
786 
610 
519 
380 
253 
39 


446 

114 

117 

129 

87 

47 

24 

4 


30 
14 
15 
21 
17 
12 
10 
10 


5,763 
16,499 


847 
1,773 


4,917 
14,727 


968 


2,393 


18 

li 


1  Seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils  at  Vocational  High  School  and  at  Kortredit  High  School  not  included. 

I 

An  examination  of  the  table  suggests  at  once  that,  for  whatever 
reason,  an  unduly  large  percentage  of  children  are  failing  to  pass 
their  examinations  and  to  win  promotion;  for,  in  general  school 
practice  where  failures  run  higher  than  from  8  to  10  per  cent  of 
those  remaining  to  the  end  of  the  term,  it  is  made  a  matter  of  in- 
vestigation by  the  superintendent's  office.  Among  the  white  ele- 
mentary schools  the  lowest  percentage  of  failure  is  found  in  the 
eighth  grades  of  the  system  and  the  highest  in  the  fifth  grades,  the 
range  being  from  5  per  cent  in  the  former  to  20  per  cent  in  the 
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latter.  With  the  grades  of  the  colored  schools  the  range  of  failures 
is  somewhat  diflFercnt,  running  from  10  per  cent  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  to  about  30  per  cent  in  the  first  grades. 

A  second  observation  which  is  apparent  is  this :  That  the  table 
oifers  no  evidence  to  show  that  there  is  any  standardized  basis  of 
promotion  and  failure  in  the  system.  With  this  point  of  variation 
among  schools  in  mind  in  respect  to  the  percentages  promoted  and 
failed,  another  table  was  prepared  showing  the  distribution  of  fail- 
ures among  schools  within  the  limits  of  a  single  grade.  The  fifth 
grade  was  selected  at  random  for  this  purpose.  The  following  table 
shows  the  failures  among  the  different  schools  of  the  system : 

Tablk  1G,— Failures  in  the  fifth  grade  distributed  by  schools,  February,  19i», 


Schools. 

Neten- 
roltment. 

With- 
drawals. 

Number 

remain- 
ing to  end 
01  term. 

Failed. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

WHITC. 

Bruc©.. 

126 

4 

68 

79 

123 

97 

114 

77 

6 
1 
2 
6 
8 

21 
4 

10 
6 

120 

3 

66 

73 

50 

102 
93 

104 
61 

1 

■ 
1 

Church  Home 

0 

f  jMmtwf  fitfjt . ,...,.. ..,,,,..,..,.. ,..,,. ........ 

19 

24 
3 

33 
2 
7 

17 

29 

Gordon 

33 

Outhrie 

6 

Hill 

32 

Idlewild 

2 

Lauderdale 

7 

Ltath 

2t 

IjAAth  OrnhanAffA , . , , -  -  - 

Lenox 

40 
45 

91 
82 

4 
42 
99 

40 
42 
85 
71 
3 
41 
90 

5 
3 

24 

11 

1 

1 

27 

46 

12 

5 

7 

12 

IfffcHl^nn  TMj^tS 

3 

6 

11 

1 
1 
9 

7 

Maury .". 

» 

Mwrlll 

15 

Open  Air 

Peabody 

0 

Pope 

30 

Ri vers! de  » 

Roselle 

60 
71 
57 
75 

6 
2 

8 

54 
69 

47 
75 

22 

Bmith 

7 

Snowden 

LJ 

St.  Paul» 

Total 

1,412 

lU 

1,289 

248 

19  3 

COLORED. 

Caldwell 

99 
228 

2S 
219 
149 

99 
219 

28 
211 
138 

0 

4 

0 

9 

12 

6 

C^ames 

9 

0 

8 

11 

2 

Charles 

0 

Grant 

5 

Greenwood 

10 

Klondike 

Kortrecht  Grammar 

213 
355 
W7 
315 

2 
15 

8 
12 

211 
340 
239 
203 

13 

2S 

6 

15 

7 

La  Rose 

g 

Porter 

3 

Virginia  Avenue 

7 

Total 

1,853 

Go 

1,788 

87 

5 

^  Complete  reports  not  available. 

This  distribution  of  failures  in  the  fifth  grade  among  the  schools  of 
the  city  brings  out  strikingly  the  great  variation  in  practice.  In 
some  schools,  such  as  the  Bruce,  Smith,  Snowden,  Idlewild,  there  were 
no  failures  at  all,  or  practically  none,  while  in  other  schools,  sitch  as 
in  tlie  Cummings,  Gordan,  Maury,  Leath,  Rozelle,  Pope,  and  the  A.  B. 
Hill,  a  fifth  and  even  a  third  of  the  grade  failed- 
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It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  IsLvgR  schools,  such  as  tlie 
Bruee,  Smith,  Saowden,  and  Idlewild,  the  cliildren  have  attaiaed 
sttch  proficiency  that  all  deserve  to  be  piK)moted;  neitlier  can  one 
believe^  under  normal  conditions,  that  such  a  large  percentage  of  the 
same  grade  in  the  second  ^^oup  of  schools  should  fail. 

THE   SITUATION    IN    THE  CENTRAL   HiOH   SCHOOL, 

An  examination  of  the  recoixis  of  the  Central  High  School,  with 
respect  to  promotions  and  failures,  was  made  for  the  same  tenn,  that 
ending  in  February,  1919.  On  account  of  space  limitations,  only  the 
records  of  the  Dinth  grade  will  be  discussed.  The  following  table 
shows  the  facts  for  the  principal  subjects  studied  by  the  pupils  of  this 
grade : 

Table  17. — Promotions  and  failures,  ninth  grade.  Central  High  *SV/too/,  February, 

19  i9. 


' 

of  pupils 
remain- 
ing. 

Number 
ofpopiJS' 

who 
dropped 

out. 

Promoted. 

FaiU4.  ' 

Class. 

Number. 

Per  cent- 
age. 

< 

Number. 

Per  cent- 

aRe. 

Ninth,  flnit 

262 

U6; 

14 
14 

184 
78 

70.0 
67.2 

78 
38 

30.0 

Ninth.  !vn«n4 

33.8 

Total 

378 

26 

263 

69.3 

116 

30.7 

Knelish: 

Ninth,  first 

307 
152' 

50 
16 

229 
139 

74.6 
91.4 

78 
13 

».4 

Mmth.  aeeoad 

8.6 

Total J 

450  ll             66  i 

-868' 

80.0 

W 

30.0 

Latin: 

Ninth,  first J 

N  intk.  second 

118 
75 

2 

74 
44 

■ 

62.7 
58.6 

14 

31 

37.3 
41.4 

' 

Total 

198 

2 

118 

61.2' 

75 

3S.<1 

French  I: 

Ninth 

242 
48 

»4 

113 
9Z 

46.7' 

129! 
16 

53.  :J 

Spanish  1: 

Ninth 

33.4 

^^' 

Histjry: 

Ninth,  first 

153 
SO 

14 
5 

137 
45 

90.0 
90.0 

16 
5 

10.0 

Ninth,  !>ccond 

10.0 

Total 

203 

19 

182  !          90.0 

21 

10. 0 

Gcaera]  sdesee: 

Ninth,  first 

54 

87 

7 
3 

37 

77 

Irk 

17  : 
10 

31. 'i 

Ninth,  iwfflmd 

11.6 

TatAl 

141 

ID 

114  j         80. 8 

27 

19.2 

_^ 

DorarfticscIeBce: 

Ninth,  first 

121               « 
60                 9 

t 
100            00.0 

«8  *      loao 

12 

1 

10. 0 

Kinrtu  !*e<xnid 

.0 

T«tal... ^ , 

190 

u 

177 

03.2 

13 

6.H 

Tlie  foregoing  table  indicates  that  the  number  of  failui-es  in  the 
ninth  grade  of  the  Oentral  Higii  School  for  all  <Mibjects  taken  except 
history  and  domestic  science  is  appalling.    In  algebra,  30  per  cent  of 
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the  grade  failed;  in  English,  20  per  cent;  in  Latin,  38.8  per  cent; 
in  French,  53  per  cent;  in  Spanish,  33  per  cent;  in  history,  10  per 
cent;  in  general  science,  19  per  cent;  and  in  domestic  science,  6  per 
cent.  Besides  this,  during  the  term  many  of  the  pupils  dropped  out 
of  their  classes  before  the  term  ended,  a  number  of  them,  doubtless, 
because  they  had  become  discouraged  in  their  work.  For  example, 
in  the  classes  in  algebra,  28  pupils  are  reported  to  have  dropped  out; 
in  English,  66;  in  Latin,  2;  in  French,  34;  in  Spanish,  none;  in  his- 
tory, 19;  in  general  science,  10;  and  in  domestic  science,  34.  These 
pupils,  having  left  their  classes  before  the  end  of  the  term,  do  not 
show  in  the  failures  as  recorded  in  the  preceding  table. 

COMPARISON  WITH  OTHER  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

In  this  connection  it  will  be  of  interest  to  compare  the  failures  in 
the  ninth  grade  of  the  Central  High  School  of  Memphis  with  the 
failures  in  the  same  grade  in  the  schools  of  other  cities.  This  com- 
parison is  shdwn  in  the  following  table : 

Table  18. — Ninth  grade  failures  in  several  cities. 


Subjects. 


English 

Historj' 

Mathematics 

Science 

Andent  languages 
Modern  languages. 
Tomes  tic  science. . 


Central 

High, 

Memphis. 


Percent. 
20.0 
10.0 
80.7 
19.2 
38.8 
50.0 
6.8 


AUhigh 

schools, 

Oak- 

hmd.i 


Percent. 

9.6 

9.8 

19.9 

12.0 

26.1 

24.3 

3.6 


Los  An- 
geles > 
High 
School. 


Percent. 

10.1 

6.0 

20.1 

7.2 

25.3 

12.3 

.0 


All  high* 

schools, 

SanFran- 

dsoo. 


Percent. 
10.2 
10.8 
16.0 

7.8 
11.6 
12.1 

2.0 


AUhieh* 

schools, 

DenTor. 


Percent. 
14.8 
13.7 
23.6 
12.8 
23.0 
6.0 
.0 


All  high! 

schools, 

Trenton. 


Percent. 

5.0 

11.0 

27.0 

9.0 

22.0 

.0 

8.0 


1  Report  of  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Oakland,  Calif.  (1917-18),  p.  118. 

*  Report  of  Board  of  Education,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  (1914),  p.  193. 

•  Survey  Report,  San  Francisco  Schools,  U.  S.  Bureau  Education,  Bui.  1917,  No.  46,  p.  60. 

*  Board  of  Education  Report,  Denver.  Colo.  (1917-18),  p.  130. 

•  Report  of  Board  of  Education,  Trenton,  N.  J.  (1918),  p.  19. 

VARIATIONS  IN   STANDARDS  OF  PROMOTIONS. 


It  is  to  be  noted  that,  taken  by  subjects,  there  is  a  variation  in  the 
percentage  failed  in  the  Central  High  School  ranging  from  6  per 
cent  in  the  domestic-science  classes  to  a  maximum  of  53  per  cent 
in  the  French  classes.  This  would  appear  to  indicate  that  as 
among  the  groups  of  teachers  teaching  algebra,  English,  French, 
etc.,  there  is  no  correlation  in  respect  to  a  standard  of  promotion  and 
of  failure.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  carry  this  point  of  uniformity 
of  standards  a  step  further  and  inquire  if  there  is  any  considerable 
variation  in  the  percentage  failed  as  among  the  teachers  of  a  single 
group,  among  the  teachei"s  of  algebra,  for  example,  or  among  those 
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of  English.     The  following  table  will  show  the  facts  for  several 
groups  of  teachers  who  taught  ninth-grade  beginning  classes : 


Table  19. — Ninth,  firsts  classes. 


ALGEBRA. 


Numb«r 

In 

class. 

Promoted. 

Fafled. 

Twcliers. 

Number. 

Percent- 
age. 

Number. 

Percent- 
age. 

ToA^cr  No.  1 

87 
60 

50 

55 

45 
38 
46 

63.2 
75.0 
68.0 
77.9 

32 
15 
18 
13 

36.8 

Teacher  No.  2 

25.0 

Teacher  No.  3 

32.0 

Teacher  No.  4 

22.1 

ENGLISH. 


Teacher  No.  5.. 
TeachftrNo.  6.. 
Teacher  No.  7.. 
Teacher  No.  8.. 
Teacher  No.  9.. 
Teacher  No.  10. 


94 

62 

66.0 

32 

66 

50 

76.0 

16 

55 

53 

96.3 

2 

21 

15 

71.0 

6 

53 

32 

60.4 

21 

18 

17 

94.4 

1 

34.0 
24.0 

3.7 
29.0 
.19.6 

5.0 


FRENCH. 

Teacher  No.  11 

52 

127 

63 

21 
51 
41 

40.0 
40.0 
65.0 

31 
76 
22 

60.0 

Teacher  No.  12 

60.0 

Toadier  No.  13 

3r».o 

LATIN. 

Teacher  N  o.  14 

31 

87 

22 

52 

70.0 
60.0 

9 
35 

;i0.o 

Teacher  No.  15 

40.0 

HISTORY. 

Teacher  No.  16 

62 
91 

56 
81 

90.0 
90.0 

6 
10 

10.0 

Teacher  No.  17 

10.0 

The  preceding  table  gives  the  records  respecting  promotions  and 
failures  of  17  different  teachei's  who  taught  beginning  ninth-grade 
classes  in  the  several  principal  subjects.  An  examination  of  the  col- 
umn marked  "  percentage  failed  "  will  show  that  the  range  of  varia- 
tion in  the  entire  list  is  from  a  minimum  of  3.7  per  cent  by  one 
leacher  of  English  to  the  maximum  of  60  per  cent  by  two  teachers  of 
F'rench.  With  the  exception  of  two  teachers  of  English  and  the  two 
teachers  of  history,  all  apparently  agree  in  having  a  percentage  of 
failures  among  their  pupils  which  is  startling,  to  say  the  least,  and 
indicates  clearly  that  something  is  radically  wrong  somewhere,  for 
a  .school  system  that  is  by  its  own  records  no  more  effective  in  getting 
pupils  to  do  work  of  a  satisfactory  quality  than  is  indicated  by  these 
reports  needs  to  subject  itself  to  a  very  thorough  heart  searching. 
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The  figures,  too,  it  must  again  be  pointed  out,  take  no  account  of  tlie 
pupils  who  became  dUieartened  and  dropped  out  l>efore  the  term 
closed. 

REASONS  FOR  N0NPR0M0TI0N8  IN  THE  GRADE  SCHOOLS. 

Fortunately,  Memphis  has  an  tmusually  excellent  system  of  term 
reports,  which  are  filed  with  the  superintendent  by  the  iM^iftcipals  ai*d 
teachers.  Among  other  matters  of  significance,  teachers  are  asked  to 
enumerate  the  reasons  which  in  their  judgment  account  for  the  non- 
promotions.  A  summary  of  the  reasons  given  by  the  teachers  of  the 
elementary  schools  for  the  term  closing  February,  1919,  follows: 

Tablk  20. — Causes  for  nonpromotions  in  eJe4thent€ry  ^ohooJs,  t^rm  ending  F<*rw- 


Omims. 

First 
grade. 

Second 
grade. 

Third 
grade. 

Fourth 
grade. 

Fifth 
grade.  ■ 

Sixth 
grade. 

Seventh 
grade. 

Eighth 
grade. 

TotaL 

WHITE  SCHOOL8. 

H01116  coadiUons 

0 
M 
3S 
23 
29 
49 

0 

33 

17 

.   38 

8 
10 

1 

S7 
0 
3 
8 
1 
1 

35 
1 

47 
0 
0 

0 
42 

1 

7 
14 
28 

5 
33 

e 

18 

37 

0 

D 
24 

3 

3 
11 
24 

5 
49 

0 
W 
M 

0. 

0 
39 

8 

4 

16 

50 

3 

90 

e 

21 

88 
0 

0 

43 

3 

4 

8 
18 

1 
80 

0 
19 
14 

0 

0 
15 

1 
1 
5 
7 
4) 
65 

e 

9 
6 
0 

0 
8 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
15 
0 
3 
1 
0 

1 

Irreeiilar  attendance 

SfZ 

Not  prepared  for  grade 

PhvRical  defects 

54 
45 

Personal  Illness 

91 

Incapacity  (mental) 

2(M 

Entered  grade  late 

15 

Indifference - 

400 

Plow 

18 

Left 

171 

Failure 

129 

Undeveloped .  .....      ...... 

10 

'^ 

Total 

329 

164 

[       1S5 

149 

269 

190 

111 

28 

1.425 

COLORED  SCHOOLS. 

Home  conditions 

Irregular  attendance 

272 

47 

51 

60 

26 

32 

6 

3 

497 

Ph  vsical  defects 

13 
115 

9 

is' 

7 

1 

46 

6 

3 

13 

10 

34 

2 
14 

6 
16 
31 

4 

22 

8 
27 

1 

if: 

22 

Personal  illness 

2 

1 

5 

10 

i" 

151 

jBcapadty  <ine&tal) «.,^ 

Entered  erade  late 

50 
40 

IndifTerence 

37 

199 

Slow 

I,eft 

Failure 1 

Uadevelooed 

Total 

446 

114 

117 

129 

87 

47 

24 

4 

9(»ii 

Grand  total 

773 

278 

302 

278 

356 

237 

135 

32 

2,393 

An  examination  of  tlie  preceding  table  shows  that  for  purposes  of 
analyzing  tlie  problem  of  i^tardation  in  the  grades,  sev€tt*al  of  the 
items  can  be  grouped.  For  example,  absence  on  account  of  illness  can 
be  combined  properl}'  with  the  item,  ''  irregularity  of  attendance  " ; 
so  another  group  could  properly  comprise  "mental  incapacity," 
"  slow,"  and  "  indifference,"  for  these  terms,  probably,  for  the  most 
part  are  merely  different  ways  of  saying  that  the  childi^en  of  the 
group  are  not  intjerested  in  their  work-  With  this  grouping  of  i^ems 
in  mind,  "we  find  that  "  irregularity  of  attendance,"  according  to  the 
teachers,  will  account  for  the  nonpromotion  of  383  cases,  while  so- 
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Galled  "  indifference  "  explains  620  cases.  Thus  1,000  of  the  1,425  in- 
stances of  nonpromotion,  in  the  judgment  of  the  teachers,  are  to  be 
attributed  to  irregularity  in  attendance  and  to  indifference.  In 
point  of  fact,  much  of  the  irregularity  in  attendance,  though  not  all 
of  it,  can  be  set  down  to  tlie  pupils'  lack  of  interest  in  theii*  schcx)! 
work,  for  if  they  were  vitally  interested,  there  would  be  fewer  ab- 
sences than  now  appear. 

ATTENDANCE  AND  ABSENCE  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Fortunately,  again,  the  records  of  the  Memphis  schools  show  the 
facts  of  attendance  and  absence  in  a  significant  way.  The  following 
table  gives  the  facts  according  to  the  reports  filed  with  the  supcrin- 
tendant : 

Table  21. — Distribution  of  attendance  by  periods  in  elementary  schools,  te?'in 

ending  F'ebntary,  1919. 


ATTEXDANCB. 


WHnS  SCHOOLS. 


Attend ittg  entire  term. 

Attending  at  least  80  days.. 
Attending  at  least  70  days.. 
Attending  at  least  00  days.. 
Attending  at  least  oO  days.. 
Attending  at  least  40  days.. 
Attending  at  least  30  days.. 
Attending  at  least  30  days. . 
Attending  at  least  10  days.. . 
Attending  less  than  10  days . 


Total, 


COLORED  SCHOOLS. 


Attending  entire  term 

Attending  at  least  80  days. . . 
Attending  at  least  70  days.. . 
Attending  at  least  60  days. . . 
Attending  at  least  SO  days.. . 
Attending  at  least  40  days..< 
Attending  at  least  30  days.. . 
Attending  at  least  20  days. . . 
Attending  at  least  10  days... 
Attending  less  than  10  days. 


e 


56 
329 
610 
351 
235 
127 
119 
118 
143 

88 


o  2 

□Q 


M 


57 

377 

482 

190 

100 

73 

59 

78 

89 

43 


Total. 
Grand  t4>tal< 


75 
156 
314 
218 
185 
144 
209 
195 
238 
132 


40 

198 

231 

131 

75 

51 

68 

«3 

82 

29 


•s 

hi 
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56 

388 

468 

201 

122 

66 

54 

68 

87 

58 


21 

155 

209 

115 

66 

57 

75 

55 

44 

37 


59 

376 

497 

183 

85 

63 

49 

53 

74 

52 


•ft 


74 

410 

447 

IRI 

84 

41 

54 

47 

66 

33 


\. 


9 
OQ 


75 
431 

399 
157 
44 
86 
48 
44 
56 
26 


I 


>  ** 

o 

OQ 


50 

340 

320 

100 

32 

30 

20 

18 

28 

20 


29 

142 

168 

110 

66 

38 

72 

55 

60 

30 


31 
149 
139 
80 
42 
20 
35 
32 
30 
28 


31 

92 
97 
58 
32 
23 
21 
13 
0 
8 


10 
43 
68 

34 
13 
10 
13 

8 

6 

15 


42 

227 

233 

45 

22 

9 

9 

U 

23 

8 


o 


469 

2,893 

3,456 

1,408 

724 

444 

412 

437 

566 


§3 


& 


4.2 

25.9 

31.0 

12.6 

6.6 

4.0 

3.7 

3.9 

5.1 

3.0 


U,137  j. 


1 

5 
7 
11 
10 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 


238 
940 
1,233 
757 
489 
345 
495 
427 
471 
2}U 


5,676 


4.3 

10.5 

21.7 

13.3 

8.6 

6.1 

8.7 

7.5 

8.3 

5.0 


16,813 


[Note:  The  records  of  the  Riverside  and  Klondike  schools  do  not  appear  in  this  table,  iioitiier  do  Uie 
7th  and  3th  grades  of  the  Vocational  High  School  and  of  the  Kortrecnt  High  School.] 


\ 


According  to  this  table  only  4  per  cent  of  the  white  children  in 
the  elementary  schools  attended  the  full  term ;  30  per  cent  attended 
four  months  or  more  (80  days) ;  61  per  cent  attended  three  and  one- 
half  months  or  more  (70  days) ;  about  three-fourths  of  the  children 
(73  per  cent)  attended  three  montlis  (60  days)  or  more;  while  the 
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remaining  quai-ter  of  the  children  failed  to  attend  as  much  as  three 
months.  While  thei*e  is  nothing  to  show  the  correlation  between 
the  number  who  failed  of  promotion  and  the  facts  of  nonattendance, 
nevertheless  it  is  probable  that  there  is  such  a  correlation,  for  it 
stands  to  reason  that  a  pupil  who,  for  whatever  cause,  is  absent  a 
great  deal  from  his  recitations  can  not  expect  to  fare  so  well  in 
terms  of  school  credits  as  one  who  is  always  in  his  place,  and  who 
therefore  gets  all  the  benefit  of  instruction.  Methods,  then,  directed 
toward  cutting  down  the  irregularity  of  attendance  which  is  shown 
in  this  table  will  undoubtedly  help  in  lessening  the  number  of 
failures  in  school  work.  In  the  view  of  the  teachers  themselves,  how- 
ever, irregularity  will  account  for  a  percentage  of  nonpromotion 
onlv. 

OTHER  CAUSES  FOR  NONPROMOTION. 

A  number  of  possible  causes  suggest  themselves  as  among  the 
factors  accounting  for  the  imusual  and  disturbing  percentage  of 
failure  in  the  work  of  the  schools.  Obviously  lack  of  supervision  in 
the  grades  and  in  the  high  schools  is  an  impoitant  factor  in  non- 
promotion,  for  the  preceding  tables  indicate  that  there  is  little  or 
no  team  work  in  the  system.  Again,  teachers,  especially  the  high- 
school  teachers,  are  not  taking  the  childi'en  where  they  find  them  in 
point  of  preparation,  but  are  assuming  a  preparation  which  the 
teachers  of  the  elementary  schools  have  not  given.  Probably  there  is 
a  lack  of  cooperation  between  the  high  school  and  elementary  school 
teachere.  Possibly  not  enough  attention  is  being  given  to  children 
by  way  of  teaching  them  how  to  study.  Again,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  parents  do  not  take  a  sufficiently  serious  view  of  school  work, 
and  in  consequence  pennit  the  attention  of  the  children  to  be  di- 
verted from  their  work  by  too  many  distractions  of  a  social  character. 
Perhaps,  too,  there  have  been  too  many  interruptions  to  the  work 
cf  the  schools  themselves.  While  doubtless  all  these  reasons  and 
more  are  factors  in  the  situation,  nevertheless  the  survey  staff  is 
convinced  that  a  more  weighty  factor  than  any  of  these  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  promotions  are  based  upon  formal  examina- 
tions, and  that  these  e^minations  dominate  the  work  of  the  system 
and  color  everything  which  the  teachers  do.  For  a  further  discussion 
of  the  factors  entering  into  failure,  see  Chapter  V. 

PROMOTION  BY  FORMAL  EXAMINATION. 

Written  examinations  given  in  the  form  of  tests  at  intervals  during 
the  term  have  a  place  in  school  procedure  for  which  it  is  impossible 
to  find  a  complete  substitute,  but  as  a  basis  for  determining  a  pupil's 
fitness  for  promotion  the  formal  examination  held  at  stated  times  has 
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fallen  into  disrepute.  It  is  a  useful  means,  for  example,  of  showing 
the  teacher  where  the  preparation  has  been  weak  and  where  it  has 
been  strong;  it  trains  the  pupil  to  use  language  concisely  and  with 
precision  under  sharply  drawn  limits  of  time;  it  requires  the  quick 
exercise  of  judgment  in  respect  to  what  is  essential  and  what  is  rela- 
tively less  essential ;  and  it  tests  the  ability  quickly  to  organize  knowl- 
edge and  information  in  a  new  setting.  But,  in  general,  when  promo- 
tion is  made  to  turn  upon  it,  in  whole  or  in  any  considerable  degree, 
the  examination  inevitably  leads  to  "  cramming,"  to  undue  worry  and 
nervousness,  and  to  working  with  the  sole  end  in  view  of  passing, 
causing  the  entire  work  of  the  school  to  center  about  the  one  idea.  It 
puts  a  premium  upon  wrong  methods  and  stresses  what  should  b^  but 
a  mere  incident  in  the  plan  of  education;  it  provokes  bitterness  and 
unseemly  strife  between  parents  and  teachers;  and  it  occasions  a  vast 
amount  of  unnecessary  and  unprofitable  labor  for  the  teacher  in  read- 
ing an  endless  number  of  papers,  in  keeping  records,  and  in  making 
out  reports. 

This  is  precisely  the  situation  which  the  survey  stall  found  in  Mem- 
phis during  the  month  of  May,  when  they  observed  the  work  of  the 
schools.  Everywhere  everybody  was  "  getting  ready  for  the  exami- 
nations," which  meant  that  with  but  discouragingly  few  exceptions 
the  children  were  being  drilled  almost  constantly  upon  memory  facts. 
Old  examination  lists  were  much  in  evidence,  as  these,  it  was  thought, 
would  give  a  line  on  the  nature  of  the  forthcoming  examination. 
What  the  nature  of  the  instructional  activities  were  prior  to  the  visits 
of  the  members  of  the  staff  of  course  we  can  not  know,  except  by  in- 
ference, but  certainly  during  the  month  which  the  staff  spent  in  the 
classes  they  saw  very  little  teaching  of  the  kind  which  really  educates 
through  getting  the  child  to  think  for  himself,  but  they  did  see  an  im- 
mense amount  of  the  "  cramming  "  of  memories  with  isolated  facts 
and  unrelated  definitions  which  were  without  value  except  as  these 
might  help  the  child  to  get  by  the  prospective  examinations.  More 
discussion  in  teaching  and  less  memorization  is  needed.  A  system, 
however,  which  is  dominated  by  the  formal  examination  will  in- 
evitably stress  memory  work,  and  thereby  to  a  dangerous  degree  teach- 
ing tends  to  become  formal  and  mechanical  and  not  truly  educative. 

Furthermore,  that  the  formal  examination  is  no  criterion  for  de- 
termining ability  is  a  conclusion  abundantly  supported  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  school  careers  of  men  who  have  become  famous. 
For  example,  Thomas  A.  Edison  never  could  pass  his  school  ex- 
aminations, and  when  his  teacher  reported  that  it  was  a  waste  of 
time  for  him  to  attend  school,  he  was  taken  out  and  never  returned. 
Chii'rles  W.  Eliot,  while  president  of  Harvard  University,  once 
remarked  that  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  pass  the  entrance 
examinations  of  his  own  university.    Henry  Ward  Beecher  stood 
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aixty-foui'tli  in  an  examination  in  grammar,  wkile  tlie  hoy  wka 
ranked  first  became  a  barber  in  a  southern  city.  It  is  rriated  tkat 
a  Japanese  university  once  appointed  a  faculty  committee  to  tu- 
Testigate  and  report  upon  the  question  as  to  what  examination  could 
be  given  the  youth  of  that'  land  in  order  that  young  men  of  the 
greatest  promise  for  tlie  future  might  be  selected.  After  an  ex- 
haiLstive  study  of  the  biographies  of  eminent  men  the  report  sub- 
mitted was :  '^  The  one  most  pi^valent  clmracterie^ic  of  men  of  mark 
in  their  school  days  is  that  they  could  not  pass  their  examinations/' 
McAndrew/  who  mentions  these  instances,  among  other  iliastra- 
tions,  rei>orts  tiiat  he  once  took  the  examination  records  of  90  pupils 
entering  a  private  high  scliool  and  divided  them  into  10  groups, 
according  to  rank.  At  the  end  of  each  year  for  a  period  of  yeai^ 
be  reclassified  them  into  the  same  groups,  and  expressed  the  pro- 
gressive standing  of  each  pupil  by  a  diagram  consisting  of  lines 
which  theoretically  should  have  run  in  nearly  a  straight  line  across 
the  page.  Actually,  however,  the  lines  crossed  and  recrossed  as 
lowest-gix)up  pupils  tt)se  to  the  highest  group  and  the  highest  fell 
into  medium  or  low  places. 

THE   IXACCUBACV  OF   TEACHERS'   MARKS. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  tliere  is  any  such  variation  in  the  actual 
ability  of  the  children  of  Memphis  as  is  disclosed  in  the  foi'egoing 
study  of  their  promotion  records,  for  children  are  pretty  mudi 
the  same  the  world  over  in  respect  to  their  reaction  to  school  in- 
fc-truction.  That  is  to  say,  the  average  of  a  group  in  one  part  of 
the  country  will  measure  up  pretty  close  to  the  average  of  a  group 
of  the  same  age  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  The  variation 
conies,  not  among  the  children,  but  among  the  teachers,  in  their 
estimate  of  what  the  pupils  have  accomplished.  A  number  of  studies 
have  been  made  during  the  last  few  years  to  determine  the  accuracy 
and  reliability  of  the  marks  which  teachers  give  to  pupils.  An  in- 
teresting summary  of  several  of  these  investigations  is  to  l>e  found 
in  Monroe,  DeVoss,  and  Kelly :  "  Educational  Tests  and  Measure- 
ments.*'   Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1917. 

Carter,^  for  example,  in  1911,  took  the  marks  of  the  eighth-grade 
pupils  who  had  entered  high  school  from  three  elementary  schools 
and  compared  them  with  the  marks  received  in  tlie  high  school.  He 
reasoned  that  if  the  marks  were  an  accurate  rating  of  the  pupil's 
ability,  in  general  the  siime  relative  position  obtained  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  would  be  maintained  in  the  high  school.     He  found, 

>McADdr«w:  Our  Old  Priieud,  Tt»o  Esaioiiift41o«.     Nat.  Edoc.  AJimc,  1910.  p.  S27/ 
-Carter,  R.  E.     Correlation  •(  Elementary  Scbooly  and  High  Sch«K>U.     la  BleuieaCary 
School  Teacher,  vol.  12,  pp.  109-118. 
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however,  that  there  was  a  complete  reversal  from  what  one  would 
expect,  for  the  pupils  coming  in  from  the  sdiool  which  gave  tlio 
lowest  marks  outstripped  the  others  in  maintaining  or  increasing 
their  original  rank. 

ICelley/  in  1918,  made  a  similar  study  of  tlie  marks  of  sixth-grade 
pupils  coming  into  a  common  depaitmental  school  for  se\^nth-grade 
work  from  four  w^ard  seliooL '  To  quote  liis  conchision : 

This  means  that  for  work  whioli  the  teacher  Id  school  O  (one  of  the  ward 
schools)  woald  give  a  mark  of  *'G**  (good)  in  language,  peutnauship  or  bi^ 
tory,  the  teacher  in  school  D  (another  ward  school)  would  give  less  than  a 
mark  of  "F"    (fali^). 

Starch  and  Elliott,-  to  mention  Imt  one  other  of  many  investiga- 
tions of  the  accuracy  of  teachers'  markings,  made  a  facsimile  repro- 
duction of  an  examination  paper  handed  in  by  a  pupil  in  piano 
geometry'  and  sent  a  copy  to  the  teacliers  of  geometry  of  all  tlie 
high  schools  included  in  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools,  requesting  that  they  mark  the  paper  on  a 
scale  of  lOOper  cent.  One  hundred  and  sixteen  teachers  complied, 
with  the  following  results:  Two  of  the  ratings  were  above  ^,  while 
one  was  below  30;  20  were  80  or  above,  while  20  others  were  below 
60:  47  teachers  gave  a  passing  mark  or  above,  while  69  teachers 
gave  a  mark  which  would  have  failed  tlie  writer  of  the  paper. 

These  'and  other^  investigations  of  sunilar  character  point  in- 
evitably to  the  conclusion  that  teachers'  marks,  as  determined  in 
most  schools,  are  inaccurate  and  unreliable  records  of  the  perform- 
ance, or  ability,  or  accomplishment  of  pupils,  and  tliat  the  faith 
which  both  pupils  and  teachers  have  placed  in  traditional  systems 
of  marking  is  a  blind,  unreasoning  one.  Is  a  teacher  rating  merely 
the  i^erfomiance  of  a  pupil  in  tiie  porticular  examination  set?  Or 
does  she  take  into  account  the  pupil's  ability?  Or,  again,  is  it  his 
accomplishment  extended  over  u  period  of  considerable  time  that  she 
is  rating?  Others,  again,  may  have  in  mind  the  pupil's  effort.  Still 
others  may  try  to  show  the  degree  of  improvement  the  pupil  has 
made  within  a  given  period.  The  question:  "What  do  w^e  mark?'' 
was  put  down  by  one  superintendent  to  his  teachere'  and  the  fol- 
lowing were  some  of  the  answers  he  got:  '*  Improvement,"  "  ability," 
"  serious  purpose,"  "  moral  qualities,"  "  interest  in  work,"  "  accom- 
plishment," "accuracy,  neatness,  and  promptness,"  "acquisition  of 
knowldege."  Again,  what  is  the  100  per  cent  ideal  whidi  the  teacher 
has  in  thought?  What  would  the  zero  point  represent  on  a  per- 
centile scale  ?    "  Does  50  per  cent,"  to  quote  a  writer  im  school  prob- 

*  Kelly,  F.  J.  Toacliers*  Marks.  Teachers'  College  Contributions  to  E«lucation,  N©. 
66,  p.  7. 

sKUrcb  wttd  BlUotC.     ReliabUiUr  of  GraiUaK  High  School  Work.     Sch.  Rev.,  vohi.  20.  21. 

*  Camp,  Frederick  S.     Marks:  An  admioistrative  |.>robleni.     Sch.  Rev.,  Dec,  1917. 
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lems,  ^^  mean  half  knowing  a  lesson,  knowing  half  a  lesson,  knowing 
half  as  much  as  the  teacher  knows,  half  as  much  as  tlie  text,  half 
what  the  pupil  ought  to  know,  or  half  what  he  could  know?"  Tlie 
I)i*oblem  is  not  simplified  because  letters,  meaningless  in  themselves, 
are  adopted  to  register  a  pupil's  rank,  for  usually  these  are  merely 
symbols  into  which  the  percentile  scale  is  translated. 

The  difficulty  is  at  once  apparent.  The  teacher  has  but  a  hazy 
and  ill-defined  theoretical  standard  of  excellence  in  mind  by  which 
she  judges  as  best  she 'may  the  standing  of  her  pupils.  It  is  not  an 
accurate  basis  of  measurement,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  shifting  and 
variable  in  her  own  mind,  and  furthermore  because  she  is  trying  to 
use  one  standard  by  which  to  express  a  judgment  on  a  number  of 
qualities  which  she  wishes  to  take  into  account.  As  the  standard 
of  one  teacher  will  be  different,  naturally,  from  that  held  by  an- 
other, as  long  as  the  marking  system  is  as  it  is,  no  other  result  can 
be  expected  than  one  in  which  there  is  a  wide  variation  in  expressed 
judgment.  When,  furthennore,  there  is  a  lack  of  coordination  of 
work  and  of  standards  of  judging  the  results,  which  invariably 
ensues  if  there  be  inadequate  supervision,  this  variation  in  the  per- 
centage of  pupils  promoted  in  different  classes  will  be  greatly  ac- 
centuated. The  situation,  then,  in  Memphis,  bad  as  it  is,  in  respect 
to  lack  of  uniformity  of  standard,  is  not  unusual  except  in  degree. 
It  will  always  obtain  so  long  as  the  present  marking  system  is  re- 
tained and  so  long  as  teachers  are  not  more  closely  supervised. 

A  PLAN   BASED  ON   THE  NORMAL,  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ABILITY. 

The  whole  problem,  however,  would  be  greatly  simplified  were 
the  teachers  to  discard  the  theoretical  standard  of  excellence  which 
they  severally  hold  and  frankly  recognize  that  in  relation  to  ability 
or  effort  or  accomplishment,  or,  for  that  matter,  any  other  quality 
they  care  to  consider,  their  school  class  is  a  normal  group  of  pupils, 
comprising  a  few  individuals  of  marked  proficiency,  many  of  aver- 
age attainments,  and  a  few  who  are  poor.  Or,  putting  the  fact  an- 
other way :  In  every  group  not  artificially  selected  there  is  a  normal 
distribution  with  respect  to  any  trait  or  qualification.  The  majority 
of  the  class  will  be  found  clustering  pretty  closely  about  the  average 
or  mean  position,  while  the  further  above  or  below  this  inean  one 
goes  the  fewer  will  be  the  individuals  found. 

For  example,  many  careful  studies  have  shown  that  in  any  class 
there  are  a  few  who  are  excellent  as  compared  with  the  remainder  of 
the  class;  about  twice  as  many  are  very  good;  40  to  50  per  cent  are 
somewhere  around  the  average ;  about  as  many  are  poor  as  are  good ; 
and  about  as  many  are  veiy  poor  as  are  excellent.    It  is  very  difficult 
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to  measure  the  precise  ability  of  a  pupil ;  there  is  no  known  precise 
standard  to  use  in  measuring  it,  but  it  is  not  difficult  for  a  teacher 
to  pick  out  from  3  to  10  per  cent  of  her  class  who  are  excellent  and 
to  place  the  others  in  four  or  five  groups  with  respect  to  these. 
Furthermore,  she  does  not  need  a  week  of  formal  examinations  at 
the  end  of  the  term  to  make  such  a  distribution.  In  short,  as  Ben- 
nett *  says,  "  We  can  not  presume  to  state  how  much  ability  a  pupil 
has,  nor  how  valuable  his  work  has  been,  but  we  can  state  his  relative 
standing  in  the  class  with  reasonable  accuracy." 

vFinkelstein,*  in  his  study  of  marks  given  at  Cornell  University, 
recommends  a  five-division  marking  system  based  on  the  following 

distribution  of  the  individuals  of  a  given  class :  Three  per  cent,  ex- 
cellent; 21  per  cent,  superior;  45  per  cent,  medium;  19  per  cent, 
inferior;  12  per  cent,  very  poor.  Of  this  last  group,  approximately 
11  per  cent  should  be  conditioned  and  1  per  cent  failed,  he  asserts. 
He  holds  that  this  distribution  conforms  to  theoretical  requirements 
and  that  it  expresses  fairly  well  the  practice  of  Cornell  University, 
as  shown  by  the  tabulation  of  more  than  20,000  marks,  extending 
over  a  period  of  three  years  and  taken  from  163  courses.  His  rec- 
ommendations are  made  primarily  for  the  high  school  and  the 
university. 

Other  investigators  have  reached  somewhat  different  conclusions 
regarding  the  distribution.    Some  of  these  are : 

Table  22. — DistHhution  of  students  in  CTaminations. 


Investigators. 


Cattell 

Smith 

Ruediger 

Mover 

FoHer 

Dearborn 

Gray 

Cajori 

Starch: 

K]ementary. 

Advanced . . 


Percent. 
10 
10 
4 
4 
3 
2 
7 
7 

10 
14 


B 


Percent. 
20 
15 
24 
21 
22 
23 
20 
24 

39 
44 


Percent 
40 
60 
44 
50 
60 
50 
42 
38 

30 
33 


Percent. 
20 
15 
24 
18 
22 
23 
21 
24 

8 
6.5 


E 


Percent, 
10 
10 
4 
7 
3 
2 
7 
7 

4 
2.5 


»  Bennptt,  Henry  E.     School  Efficiency.     Glnn  &  Co.,  1917. 
-  Flnkelstetn.  I.  E.     The  Marking  System  in  Theory  and  Practice. 
Bultimoro,  1913. 


Warwick  &  York, 


These  differences  of  opinion  easily  fall  within  the  Fange  of  varia- 
tion which  a  system,  to  be  flexible,  should  permit.  Such  a  scale 
could  be  stated  as  follows :  Of  the  total  number  of  marks  given,  let 
the  A's  comprise  from  3  to  10  per  cent;  the  B's  from  15  to  22  per 
cent ;  the  C's  from  40  to  50  per  cent ;  the  D's  from  15  to  22  per  cent ; 
and  the  E's,  or  failures,  from  2  to  10  per  cent. 

12»840*'— 20 7 
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A  .simple  plan,  discnssed  by  Bennett/  which  has  worked  SiiUs- 
factorily  is  essentially  of  the  same  type  as  these,  but  with  the  pro- 
portions modified  somewhat.  It  oj^erates  in  this  way:  As  early  in 
tl>e  term  as  possible  the  teacher  dividers  her  pupils,  not  physically 
but  for  purposes  of  instruction,  into  four  tentative  groups;  the  first 
bein^  the  "best  quarter"  of  the  class;  the  second  consisting  of  the 
"second-best  quailer ";  the  tliird  comprising  all  the  others  who  have 
done  work  which  will  entitle  them  to  be  passed;  and  the  fourth 
being  those  whose  work  is  considered  of  a  doubtful  quality.  These 
groups  can  be  lettered,  for  convenience  of  I'eference,  A,  B,  C,  D,  or 
for  that  matter,  any  other  letters  or  symbols  woidd  do  just  as  well. 
The  special  attention  and  efi'ort  of  the  teacher  throughout  the  term 
should,  of  course,  be  devoted  to  tliose  in  group  D,  in  oi'der  that  the 
number  therein  who  are  finally  required  to  repeat  tlie  term's  worlc, 
designated  as  E,  shall  be  as  few  as  possible.  And  none  should  be 
failed,  finally,  without  the  sanction  of  principal  and  supervisor  after 
careful  review  and  consideration  and  with  the  question  consciously 
in  mind :  Where  will  the  pupil  profit  most,  in  the  old  grade  or  in  the 
new? 

In  practice,  it  should  be  observed,  the  teacher  will  occasionally 
find  it  necessary  to  deviate  from  the  adopted  form  of  distribution. 
She  should  not  hesitate  to  make  such  deviation  if  it  seems  to  her  to 
be  necessary,  but  in  every  instance  of  failure  to  adhere  she  should 
be  expected  to  make  a  full  and  satisfactory  explanation  to  super- 
visor or  superintendent. 

Such  plans  as  the  foregoing  are  based  upon  two  asstimptions: 
That  the  work  of  a  given  grade  and  the  standards  demanded  therein 
shall  be  so  shaped  that  the  large  majority  of  the  class  shall  at  all 
times  be  doing  successful  work ;  also,  that  in  every  class  the  normal 
distribution  of  ability  is  approximately  the  same.  Neither  of  thesft 
assumptions  can  be  seriouslj'^  questioned,  we  feel.  Furthermore,  the 
adoption  of  some  such  plan  as  this  wmdd  make  impossible  sucli  wide 
variations  in  standards  of  promotions  as  are  to  be  found  among  the 
teachers  of  the  schools  of  Men^:)his,  for  in  each  instance^  under  its 
operation,  it  is  clear  the  class  itself  would  virtually  determine  it^ 
own  standard  by  which  the  individual  membei^  shall  be  judged  in 
respect  to  promotion.  Such  a  promotion  basis  as  this  would  do  away, 
too,  with  the  necessity  of  si>ending  so  much  of  the  all-too-iimited  time 
of  the  school  on  formal  examinations  and  in  grading  the  papei^  and 
i-ecording  and  averaging  the  results. 

In  promoting  children  from  one  grade  to  anotlier  only  one  question 
need  be  asked^  Is  the  child  able  to  do  the  work  of  the  grade  witli 
other  children  who  are  promoted? 

*  Bennett,  Henry  K.     School  Efficiency.     CJlnn  &  Co.,  WIT. 
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5.  THE  ABILITY  OF  MEMPHIS  TO  FINANCE  THE  PROPOSED 

PROGRAM. 

Tlie  practicability  of  any  plan  for  the  advancement  of  education 
must  ultimately  rest  upon  the  ability  of  a  community  to  pay  for  it. 
It  is  the  purpose,  then,  of  this  section  to  discuss  the  question  whether 
or  not  Memphis  is  able  to  give  her  children  the  advantages  which 
progressive  cities  throughout  the  country  are  giving  theirs.  The 
lii*st  iK)int  to  consider  is  the  income  which  Memphis  receives  with 
which  to  conduct  her  various  activities  and  to  see  how  she  distributes 
this  amount. 

THE   WAY   BIEMPHIS   APPORTIONS   HER   INCOME. 

It  will  be  of  significance  to  see  how  the  municipality  of  Memphis 
apportions  the  money  which  she  receives  and  particularly  to  note 
what  the  proportion  of  it  is  which  she  gives  to  her  schools  in  com- 
parison with  what  other  cities  of  the  country  are  doing.  The  basis 
for  coming  at  the  rank  of  Memphis  among  cities  in  this  respect  in 
to  be  found  in  the  statistics  compiled  by  the  Census  Bureau  for  1917 
and  published  under  the  title  "  Financial  Statistics  of  Cities  Hav- 
ing a  Population  of  over  30,000."  Table  13,  of  this  publication, 
shows  that  Memphis  expended  during  1917  $14.18  per  capita  of 
population,  on  all  her  activities,  and  that  the  amount  was  distributed 
among  these  activities  in  the  following  way: 

For  general  government,  $0.82;  for  poU<*e  protection,  $1.75;  for  fire  protection, 
$t.53 ;  for  health  and  sanitation,  $1.38 ;  for  the  extension  and  Improvement  of 
streets.  $2.63;  for  charities,  $0.97;  for  libraries.  $0.23;  for  parks  and  plas'- 
grouuds,  $0.91 ;  and  for  scliools,  $3.68.  The  remaining  $0.28  of  the  aggregate 
amount  was  used  for  other  miscellaneous  puriM>ses,  all  important  but  dlflicult 
to  classify. 

In  themselves  these  figures  mean  ver\"  little.  Not  until  they  are 
compared  and  contrasted  with  the  expenditures  of  other  cities  for 
the  same  purposes  do  tliey  begin  to  take  on  meaning.  The  table 
which  follows  shows  how  the  distributed  expenditures  of  219  cities 
look  when  viewed  as  an  average : 

Table  23. — Distributiofi  of  city  expenditures^  1917. 


Purposes. 


Oeoeral  government 

Polico  depiirUncnt 

Fire  depart  ment 

Uaaltb  and  sanitation 

Street  department 

CJiacMeSi 

I»tbraries 

Farics  and  playgrounds 

Schools 

Ail  otber  purposes 

Total  per  capita  expenditure 
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While  this  comparison  helps  us  to  see  where  Memphis  stands  in 
relation  to  the  actual  average  expenditure  of  the  219  cities  con- 
sidered, yet,  as  her  total  expenditure  is  considerably  less  than  the 
total  average  expenditure  of  the  list,  another  table  is  needed  to  make 
her  rank  in  this  matter  perfectly  clear,  and  that  is  a  table  showing 
the  proportion  each  item  bears  to  the  entire  expenditure.  This  t-able 
follows : 

Table  24. — Percentage  dMribution  compared  with  other  cities. 


Purposes. 


General  govemment . . . 

Police  department 

Fire  department 

Health  and  sanitation.. 

Street  department 

Charities 

liibraries 

Parks  and  playgrounds . 

Bchooia 

All  other  purposes 


Memphis. 


Percent. 

6.8 

12.3 

las 

9.8 
18.6 
6.8 
1.6 
6.4 
£5.9 


Of  219 

dties. 


PereenL 
11.3 
10.9 
8.6 

lai 

ia6 
7.1 
1.3 
Z.B 

SLO 
5.6 


From  this  table  it  is  apparent  that,  as  compared  with  the  average 
of  219  cities,  Memphis's  chief  interest  is  in  the  police,  fire,  and  street 
departments  and  also  in  her  parks  and  libraries;  that  her  interest 
in  health  and  charities  is  somewhat  less  than  the  average  of  the 
cities  listed ;  while  in  the  expenses  of  general  government  and  in  the 
percentage  of  her  income  which  goes  to  the  schools  she  is  far  below 
the  average  of  the  219  cities  listed  by  the  Census  Bureau.  Less  than 
26  per  cent  of  Memphis's  expenditure  goes  to  the  maintenance  of 
her  school  department,  whereas  of  the  219  cities  of  the  country 
considered  in  these  statistics  the  average  expenditure  for  the  schools 
is  31  per  cent.  That  is,  Memphis's  proportionate  expenditure  for 
tlie  schools  would  have  to  be  increased  nearly  20  per  cent  to  bring 
her  rank  up  to  the  average  of  the  cities  of  the  country. 

Of  21  cities  in  the  group  of  cities  having  a  population  of  300,000 
and  above,  only  5  expended  a  smaller  proportion  of  their  income 
on  their  schools  than  did  Memphis.  Of  the  45  cities  in  the  next 
lower  group,  100,000  to  300,000  population,  the  group  to  which 
Memphis  belongs,  she  was  lowest  of  all.  Of  the  62  cities  in  the 
group  of  50,000  to  100,000  population,  there  were  only  7  ranking 
lower  than  Memphis,  and  finally  of  the  group  of  91  cities  having  a 
population  of  30,000  to  50,000,  there  were  only  8  whose  expendi- 
tures on  their  school  departments,  proportionate  to  that  expended 
upon  other  lines  of  municipal  activity,  were  less  than  that  expended 
by  Memphis.  Thus  of  219  cities  enumerated  by  the  Census  Bureau 
having  a  population  of  30,000  and  above,  there  was  an  aggregate  of 
only  20  ranking  lower  than  Memphis  in  this  particular.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  list  of  these  cities,  together  with  the  per- 
centage which  the  school  department  in  each  instance  received: 
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Table  25. — The  only  cities  spending  proportionately  less  on  schools  than  Memphis. 

Per  cent  of  total 
expenditure  glyeo 
Population  of  300,000  and  above  (21  cities) :  to  schools. 

Boston _. 25.5 

Detroit 15.  a 

Baltimore 22.6 

Buffalo 25.0 

San  Francisco 20. 6 

Population  of  100,000  to  300,000  (45  cities)  : 

Memphis . i85.9 

Population  of  50,000  to  100,000  (62  ciUes)  : 

Augusta 24.2 

Jacksonville 16.5 

Savannah 19.9 

Charleston,  S.  C 19. 5 

Chattanooga 24.7 

Mobile - - -—  22.5 

Tampa 18.7 

Population  of  30,000  to  50,000  (91  cities)  : 

Montgomery,  Ala 24. 1 

Butte,  Mont 25. 8 

Galveston,  Tex . 21. 3 

Shreveport,  La ^-  24. 9 

Columbia,  S.  C 20.3 

Lynchburg,  Va . - 25. 7 

Brookline,  Mass i 23. 3 

Wilmington,  N.  C . 23. 6 


PER   CAPITA    EXPENDITURE    FOR   SCHOOLS '  COMPARED. 

The  foregoing  ranking  is  based  on  the  proportionfite  expenditure 
for  schools  among  the  several  municipal  depailments  of  the  219 
cities  listed.  It  will  be  interesting  to  learn  where  Memphis  stands 
in  relation  to  these  cities  in  respect  to  the  amount  actually  expended 
on  the  basis  of  per  capita  of  population.  The  number  of  cities  ex- 
pending on  their  schools  more  than  $3.68  per  capita  of  population, 
which  is  the  amount  expended  by  Memphis;  also,  the  number  of 
cities  expending  less  than  this  amount  are  shown  in  the  following 

table : 

Table  26. — Per  capita  school  expenditure  of  219  cities  in  1919, 


Cities. 


All  cities  aoo,000  And  more 
AU  cities  100,000  to  aOO.OOO 
All  cities  60,000  to  100,090. 
AU  cities  30,000  to  £0,000.., 

Total 


Number  above 
Memphis. 


16  and 
above. 


17 
27 
82 
65 


131 


is.eoto 

$4.99 


3 
16 
17 
20 


64 


Number 

below 

Memphis. 


2 

2 

18 

16 


33 


Total 
number 

of 
cities. 


21 
44 

62 
91 


218 
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Memphis,  then,  is  seen  to  stand  No.  34  from  the  bottom  of  Uie  list 
of  219  cities  in  respect  to  the  amount  spent  on  school  maintenance  per 
capita  of  population.  In  the  group  of  45  cities  to  which  Memphis 
belongs,  the  group  whose  population  ranges  Yrom  100,000  to  300,000, 
there  are  only  two  cities  below  her,  namely,  Birmingham,  whoso 
expenditure  was  $2.83,  and  Fort  Worth,  with  an  exi>enditure  of  $3.11. 

Of  the  185  cities  of  the  list  w^iich  expend  more  than  Memphis  doe^s 
25  of  them  expend  double  the  amount  or  moi-e  per  capita.  This  list 
follows: 

Table  27. — Cities  tchich  expend  on   their  srhooU  more  than  double  that  of 

Memphis  in  1917, 


Mempkia , 

Boston 

Los  Angeles 

W^ashiiigton,'  i>.  C. 

Minneapolis 

Oakland 

Worcester , 

Brookline.... 


Per 
capita. 


Grand  Rapids 

Hartford , 

Des  Moines.... 

Yonkers 

Atlantic  City. 

Sioux  City 

San  Dioi?o 

7.38  |i  Pasadena 

8.96  i  Madison 


97.42 
7.92 
9.00 
7.74 
H.33 
7.46 
10.01 
10.06 
7.94 


Lincoln 

Ncwlr^ 

East  Orani^.... 
New  Rochclle.. 
C«dar  Rapids.. 
Mount  Vernon 

Fresno 

Stockton 


10.63 
«.25 
7.70 

9.>« 

S.22 


This  apparent  indifference  of  Memphis  toward  the  financial  needs 
of  her  schools,  as  compared  with  other  cities,  is  even  more  strikingly 
shown  in  the  fact  that  whereas  Memphis  expended  an  aggregate  of 
$14.18  on  her  municipal  activities  during  1917,  including  the  schools, 
there  were  117  cities  which  expended  a  less  amount  than  this.  That 
is  to  saj^  in  1917,  whereas  Memphis  stood  No.  118  from  the  bottom 
in  the  aggregate  of  city  expenditures  for  all  purposes,  she  stood  No. 
34  from  the  bottom  in  the  proportion  of  that  expenditure  which  was 
given  to  the  schools. 

AMOUNT  EXPENDED  PER  PUPIL. 

A  method  frequently  employed  of  determining  whether  or  not  a 
city  is  expending  enough  money  in  the  maintenance  of  its  sch(X)ls 
is  that  of  comparing  cities  in  respect  to  the  amount  each  is  expending 
per  pupil  in  attendance.  The  statistical  facts  needed  to  make  this 
comparison  are  to  be  found  in  the  reports  which  are  mivde  annually 
to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  bv  the  school  officials  of 
the  cities  of  this  country.  From  these  reports  for  1917-18,  not  yet 
published,  24  cities  were  selected,  representative  of  different  sections 
of  the  United  States.  The  following  table  shows  how  Memphis 
stands  in  comparison.  The  cost  is  reckoned  in  two  ways:  (1)  On 
the  number  of  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance;  and  (2)  on  the 
net  enrollment  of  pupils,  i.  e.,  the  number  of  different  individuals 
who  enrolled  in  the  system  during  the  year. 
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Table -28^ — Amount  expend^^d  per  pupil  on  school  maintenance,  in  2i  citieH,  in 

1917-18. 


atles. 


Memvhit 

Blnnmgbam... 

STmcuae 

Los  Ancelcs 

Oaklana 

San  Frandaco. , 

New  Haven 

IxNilsvUIe , 

Boston , 

Worcester , 

Detroit 

Mtnneapolb... 

Omaha 

Albany 

Rochester 

Paterson , 

rdumbiis 

Dajrtoa 

Portland,  Oreg 

Prorldenoe 

Nashville 

Rl€iifflo&d 

Seattle 

Spokane 


Amount  based  on 
average      dally 
attendance. 

Amoant  based  on 

Total 

net  enroHmcnt. 

amount 

expended 

on 
maintenanoe. 

Average 
daily  at- 

Amount 
per. 

Pnpils' 

net 
enroll- 
meiit. 

Amount 
per 

• 

tendance. 

pupil. 

pupil. 

#770,459 

/4,«?5 

t5t,8i 

tl,t19 

$3^.98 

639,849 

21,302 

30.03 

30,946 

20.67 

847,374 

19,545 

43.35 

23,809 

35.59 

5,002.381 

65,672 

76.17 

90,680 

55. 16 

1,757,285 

26,466 

66.40 

34,683 

50.66 

2,549,629 

46,384 

54.98 

61,244 

41.63 

1,081,576 

24,856 

43.51 

29,611 

36.52 

1,081,361 

23,825 

45.39 

32,308 

33.37 

6,347,478 

102,464 

61.94 

132,848 

47.08 

1,228,869 

22,745 

54.02 

27,638 

44.07 

4,561,014 

84,922 

53.70 

117,812 

88.71 

3,259,284 

48,445 

68.92 

58,433 

55.  n 

1,524,991 

24,933 

61.16 

30,506 

.  49.09 

576,988 

10,152 

56.83 

12,878 

44.80 

1,879,747 

28,755 

58.41 

36,843 

45.59 

786,134 

18,676 

42.09 

22,884 

34.35 

1,513,798 

28,547 
17,654 

57.02 

31,093 

48.68 

842,921 

47.47 

21,443 

39.39 

2,051,336 

29,334 

69.93 

40,237 

50.98 

1,493,948 

29,536 

SO.  58 

38,067 

39.24 

457,469 

13,389 

34.16 

17,850 

25.61 

874,449 

20,230 

43.22 

26,243 

33.32 

2,433,055 

33,905 

71.76 

44,430 

54.76 

913,872 

15,149 

62.30 

19,906 

47.41 

Percent- 
age of 
net  en- 
roHment 

in  at- 
tendance. 


70.0 
68.8 
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This  table  shows  that  during  1917-1918  Memphis  expended  on  her 
schools  $51.82  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  for  the  entire 
year,  or  $36.38  per  pupil  reckoned  on  the  basis  of  net  emx)llnient. 
These  amounts  give  her  the  rank  of  No.  10,  counting  from  the  city 
expending  the  smalle.st  sum  m  the  one  case,  and  No.  12  in  the  other 
CAse.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  group  of  24  cities  there  are  13  expending 
more  than  Memphis  per  pupil  on  the  basis  of  average  daily  atlend- 
»nce  and  11  cities  expending  more  when  the  net  enrollment  is  'Con- 
sidered as  the  basis  of  calculation. 

In  comparing  the  Memphis  expenditure  with  the  average  ex- 
penditure of  the  other  cities  of  the  list  we  find  that  on  the  basiii  of 
average  daily  attendance  Memphis  fell  short  of  the  average  for  the 
cities,  which  was  $54.38,  by  $2.56  per  pupil,  while  on  the  basis  of 
net  enrollment  the  difference  is  still  greater,  being  $5.65  per  pupil, 
the  average  for  the  cities  of  the  list  being  $42.03  per  pupil. 

This  difference  in  the  rating  of  Memphis  in  comparison  with  the 
other  cities  of  the  list,  when  the  two  bases  are  considered,  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  lower  percentage  of  the  net  enrolhaciit  in 
attendance  in  Memphis  than  in  the  other  cities,  as  a  reference  to 
the  last  column  of  the  preceding  table  will  show.  Witli  the  excep- 
tion of  Birmingham,  Memphis  has  the  pooi*est  record  of  any  of 
the  cities  in  respect  to  the  percentage  of  net  enrollment  in  nvcrago 
dailv  attendance. 
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THE   MEMPHIS   TAX    RATE. 

Almost  invariably  when  effort  is  made  to  secure  increased  main- 
tenance for  the  schools  of  Memphis  the  general  property  tax  of  the 
city  is  pointed  to  as  a  sufficient  answer,  the  implication,  of  course, 
being  that  the  tax  rate  is  already  too  high.  It  will  be  of  interest  to 
consider  this  question  in  the  light  of  the  facts : 

Referring  once  more  to  the  Census  Bureau's  figures,  this  time 
turning  to  Table  32,  we  find  that  the  property  owner  of  Memphis 
paid  for  all  purposes  during  1917  a  tax  of  $29.70  on  every  $1,000  of 
assessed  valuation.  Of  the  remaining  218  cities  listed  by  the  Census 
Bureau,  we  find  that  the  general  tax  for  all  purposes  of  152  of  them 
fell  below  that  of  Memphis,  while  that  for  66  cities  was  greater.  In 
this  particular,  then,  Memphis  seems  to  be  somewhat  above  the 
aierage  of  the  list  in  the  tax  rate  levied.  But  this,  it  must  be  made 
clear,  does  not  take  into  account  the  great  variation  which  obtains 
among  cities  in  respect  to  the  proportion  which  the  assessed  values 
bear  to  the  actual  values,  for  in  some  cities  the  assessed  value  is  no 
more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  real  value,  while  in  other  cities  property 
is  assessed  at  its  full  market  value.  For  example,  the  assessment 
rolls  of  Memphis  are  made  out  on  the  basis  of  60  per  cent  of  the 
estimated  actual  values  for  city  taxes  and  50  per  cent  for  State  and 
county  taxe.s.  To  compare  rates  among  cities  fairly,  therefore,  they 
must  be  corrected  on  the  basis  of  actual  property  values.  This  the 
Census  Bureau  has  done,  showing  that  the  Memphis  rate,  corrected 
in  this  manner,  is  $17.08.  Comparing  this  figure  with  the  rates  of 
the  other  cities,  corrected  in  the  same  way,  we  find  that  the  rank  of 
Memphis  changes.  Instead  of  there  being  only  66  cities  outranking 
her  in  tax  rate,  as  is  true  when  the  rate  based  on  assessed  values  is 
considered,  she  is  now  outranked  by  127  cities,  with  only  91  cities  of 
the  entire  list  of  219  having  a  lower  true  general  tax  rate.  That  is, 
'.vhen  rates  are  made  comparable,  it  is  seen  that  Memphis,  instead 
of  having  a  higher  rate  than  the  average  city,  is  found  to  be  consid- 
erably below  the  average. 

And  when  the  city  tax  rates  alone,  corrected  as  before,  are  com- 
pared, we  find  that  Memphis  with  her  corrected  city  rate  of  $9.77 
drops  in  her  rating  to  No.  24  from  the  bottom  of  the  list. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  true  tax  rate  (State,  county,  and  city) 
of  Memphis,  in  comparison  with  other  cities,  is  not  high ;  it  is  low. 

THE  PER  CAPITA  VALUE  OF  MEMPHIS  PROPERTY. 

Memphis  is  a  rapidly  growing  city  with  rising  property  values. 
It  will  be  of  interest  in  this  connection  to  compare  Memphis  with 
the  other  cities  of  the  Census  Bureau's  list  in  respect  to  the  per 
capita  property  value.     Table  32,  Fhiancial  Statistics  of  Cities 
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(1917),  again  gives  the  true  value,  estimated  by  the  city  officials 
themselves,  of  the  property  in  219  cities  of  30,000  population  or 
more  which  is  subject  to  general  property  tax.  This  estimate  is 
given  in  terms  of  per  capita  of  population,  so  that  a  comparison  on 
exactly  the  same  basis  among  these  cities  is  easily  made. 

The  facts  are  that  Memphis,  with  a  per  capita  true  value  of  $1,288, 
as  stated  therein,  exceeds  that  of  all  the  cities  of  the  list  except  77. 

It  is  clear,  then,  when  viewed  from  every  possible  angle,  that 
Memphis  is  much  below  the  average  of  American  cities  in  the  amount 
she  expends  upon  the  education  of  her  children  and  far  above  the 
average  in  her  financial  ability  to  maintain  her  schools.  Further- 
more, it  is  perfectly  clear  that  Memphis  is  well  able  financially,  in 
comparison  with  other  cities,  to  pay  enough  to  make  her  school 
system  the  equal  of  any  system  in  this  country.  Moreover,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  her  financial  ability  to  carry  into  execution  the  school 
program  which  this  survey  staff  has  outlined,  in  the  doing  of  which 
Memphis  will  not  exceed  the  financial  limits  under  Avhich  cities 
progressive  in  matters  educational  are  working. 

ATTITUDE   OF   THE   TAXPAYERS   OF    MEMPHIS. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  when  these  facts  are  fully  under- 
stood by  the  taxpayers  of  Memphis  each  will  feel  as  does  the  writer 
of  the  following  letter,  which  appeared  recently  in  an  Oakland, 
Calif.,  paper: 

A  Letter  From  a  Taxpayer, 

[From  Our  Public  Schools,  Oakland,  Calif.] 

I  am  a  taxpayer.  At  this  time  of  year  taxpayers  feel  the  stre&s  of  tax  pay- 
ments, and  many  of  them  make  critical  remarks  because  of  this  stress — I  among 
them.  In  this  frame  of  mind  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  would  like  to  know 
where  the  tax  money  goes ;  so  I  proceeded  to  figure.  My  home  is  a  comfortable 
one,  perhaps  a  little  better  than  the  average.  The  real  estate  is  assessed  at 
$850,  the  Improvements  at  $750,  and  my  personal  property  at  $450.  My  total 
city  taxes  for  the  year  are  $83.21,  at  a  rate  of  $1.84.  My  total  county  taxes  are 
$44.75,  at  a  rate  of  $2.21.  My  annual  city  taxes  are  apiwrtioned  approximately 
as  follows: 

Police  department $4.  21 

Fire  department 4.  95 

Street  lighting 1.  81 

Health   department .  00 

Streets 4.  54 

Harbor 2.  15 

City  Hall  and  Auditorium  upkeep .  .  05 

Public  parks 1.  50 

Playgrounds .  82 

Public  Library 1.  22 

*  Bonds  for  City  Hall,  parks,  waterfront,  Auditorium,  and  city  schools.  2.  13 

City  officials*  salaries  and  expenses 2.  97 

**Miseellaneous - ^ — .— .  5.  08 

Total 83.  21 

*The  expense  for  these  bonds  would  be  about  three  times  that  total, 
except  that  other  revenues  for  the  city  are  applied  on  bond  redemption. 

**Thi8  includes  woodyard,  pound,  garbage  collectious,  pensions,  insurance* 
charities,  service  bonds,  etc. 
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This  ttibulatfaii  set  me  U*  thinking.  It  is  worth  more  than  $5  a  year  f<»r  tne 
to  have  a  fire  house  locatetl  not  far  from  my  home.  It  is  worth  a  good  Ueal 
more  than  $4.54  a  year  to  have  good  streets,  or  $1.50  a  year  to  have  our  tieauil- 
ful  parkH,  and  $1.22  a  year  to  have  our  public  library  and  brandies.  I  pay  as- 
luucii  for  my  daily  morning  paper  as  I  do  for  police  and  fire  protection.  My 
monthly  bill,  for  liouse  lights  is  double  my  yearly  bill  for  street  lighting.  I  p:iy 
Ies.s  than  a  dollar  a  year  for  the  health  department  that  lias  jui;t  carried  Oak- 
land through  an  epidemic  much  more  successfully  than  is  the  ca.se  in  other 
places. 

My   nnnual  county  tax  bill,  amoiniting  to  $44.75,   is  apportioned,  appn»xl- 

mqteiy,  as  follows: 

Salaries  of  regular  connty  officials $2.  84 

Expenses  of  county  offices 3.  :Ut 

•Charities  and  corrections . 6. 19 

Bridge    bonds .  .51 

MMcellaneous 3.  2Ji 

County  hlsfh  schools 3.  M5 

County  elementary  schools 6.  47 

Oakland  hlKh  schools i>.  47 

Oakluud  elementary   schools - 6.08 

Oakland  kindergartens 1.  l'2 

School  huildings R.  §4 

School   building   bonds 3.  44 

Total 44.  75 

•This  includes  $3.80  for  permanent  buildings  for  hospitals. 

I  do  not  know  whether  all  the  ofliccs  whitli  we  n(»w  have  are  neeiled,  or 
whether  some  matters  coiihl  be  done  more  econoniicall.v,  but  we  nc»ed  the  court.s 
of  justice  and  their  ofllcials.  The  title  to  my  proiwrty  is  recorded  and  pro- 
tectetl  by  county  officials.  For  this  and  ujany  other  things  I  pay  $G.20  per 
year.  There  is  a  large  item  for  charities  and  corrections,  amounting  to  $6.19  a 
year.  For  this  amount  the  county  is  taking  care  of  hundreds  of  nnfortunate.s, 
for  any  one  of  wiiom  a  person  more  lieartless  than  I  wouhl  subscribe  an  amount 
as  large  as  the  total  contributed  to  the  county. 

The  schools  are  a  big  item — taken  altogether,  the  largest  item  on  the  tax  list. 
I  pay  $9.20  a  year  for  high  schools  in  Alame<la  County  and  Oakland,  $11.40  for 
elementary  schools,  $1.20  for  kindergarten.s,  and  $6.40  for  school  buildings. 
Therefore  my  total  taxes  for  sch(M)ls  art*  $28.20.  I  understand,  lunvever,  that 
good  high-school  education  costs  $100  or  more  per  pupil  per  year.  Private 
schools  charge  more.  I  understand  tliat  elementary  education  costs  $50  per 
year  per  pupil. 

I  have  a  child  in  high  sch(M4  whom  I  desire  to  have  educateil  and  whom  the 
community  desires  to  Imve  traiue<l  for  American  citizensliip.  THK  C<>M- 
MUNITY  SPENDS  UOUE  ON  HIS  KDl  CATION  THAN  THK  TOTAL  OF 
IVIY  COUNTY  AND  CITY  TAXES.  The  cost  of  two  children  in  elenientarr 
school  is  greater  than  my  totjil  annual  taxes.  Hence,  I  am  unable  to  locate 
any  item  on  which  I  feel  sure  that  I  am  expending  t(K>  much.  The  big  business 
men  may  pay  more  taxes  than  I,  but  I  am  willing  to  buy  goods  from  them  in 
order  that  they  may  i>ay  their  taxes,  anti  I  am  more  willing  now  to  patroni?^ 
men  who  help  support  our  institutions.  All  I  c-an  ask  is  that  we  get  full 
service  out  of  every  dollar. 

An  Oakland  TAxeAVKR. 

6.  SUMMARY  OF  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  Amend  the  charter  to  [>rovide  for  an  unpaid  board  of  educatioti 
of  seven  members  whose  terms  of  office  shall  be  six  years,  except  thkt 
at  tlie  fii'st  election  two  members  shall  be  elected  for  two  yoai^a,  two 
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for  four  years,  and  three  for  six  years,  and  that  after  the  firet  elec- 
tion there  shall  be  an  election  every  two  years  for  either  two  or 
thr^  members,  as  tlie  case  may  be, 

2.  Candidates  for  election  to  the  board  should  be  nominated  by 
a  committee  made  up  of  representative  men  and  women  chosen  for 
the  purpose  from  the  various  civic  bodies  in  the  community  which  are 
working  in  a  nonpolitical  way  for  the  progress  of  the  city. 

3.  Remove  the  charter  limits  on  the  salary  of  the  superintendent 
and  make  it  permissible  for  the  board  to  elect  him  for  any  term 
of  j^ears  not  exceeding  five. 

4.  Make  the  superintendent  the  executive  head  of  the  school  sys- 
tem in  reality  and  hold  him  responsible  for  results.  The  board 
should  refrain  from  executing  details,  concerning  itself  only  with 
defining  general  policy. 

5.  Baise  the  qualifications  required  of  teachers  in  the  elementary 
schools  to  a  two-year  course  at  a  State  normal  and  graduation  from 
a  four-year  high  school,  or  the  equivalent  to  these.  Require  college 
graduation  or  its  equivalent  of  all  high-school  teachers. 

G.  Adopt  a  plan  for  eliminating  the  inefficient  and  the  inade- 
quately prepared  teacher. 

7.  Abolish  the  "  aid-teacher  "  system. 

8.  Arrange  with  local  Negro  institutions  to  give  two  years  of  pro- 
fessional training  to  gmduates  of  colored  high  schools  who  desire 
to  teach  in  the  Memphis  schools. 

9.  Gradually  build  up  an  adequately  trained  supervisory  staff 
and  organize  the  high  schools  on  a  department  basis. 

10.  Provide  for  a  supervisor  of  colored  schools. 

11.  Urge  teachers  and  principals  to  improve  their  work,  and  give 
tangible  recognition  to  those  who  do,  and  drop  from  the  department 
those  who  do  not. 

12.  Place  the  salary  scliedule  of  the  department  on  such  a  basis 
that  competent  people  will  be  attracted  to  and  be  held  in  the  corps, 
and  provide  for  promotions  to  those  who  are  increasingly  efficient. 

13.  When  the  requirements  of  the  colored  employees  are  put  upon 
the  same  basis  as  that  of  white  employees,  pay  them  the  same  wages. 

14.  Abolish  the  plan  of  paying  the  janitors  a  lump  sum  for  the 
care  of  buildings,  and  provide  sufficient  help  direct.  Readjust  the 
wage  scale  for  both  white  and  colored  janitors  on  the  basis  of  some 
such  plan  as  the  Boston  plan,  and  relieve  them  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  discipline  and  control  of  children, 

15.  Provide  a  series  of  lectures  and  discussions  for  the  janitors  of 
the  department  which  will  serve  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  their 
wprk. 
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16.  Abolish  the  system  of  promotions  which  is.  based  on  formal 
examinations  and  introduce  the  plan  by  which  the  class  itself  deter- 
mines its  own  standards  of  promotion  by  reason  of  the  quality  of  the 
work  it  does. 

17.  Based  on  1917-18  figures,  the  proportion  of  the  total  expendi- 
ture of  Memphis  which  went  to  the  schools  will  have  to  be  increased 
nearly  20  per  cent  to  reach  the  average  proportionate  school  expendi- 
tures of  the  cities  of  this  country,  and  of  219  cities  only  20  ranked 
lower  than  Memphis  in  this  particular.  Of  the  219  cities,  186  ex- 
pended more  on  their  schools  per  capita  of  population  than  did  Mem- 
phis, 25  of  them  expending  more  than  double  the  amount  Of  24  cities 
considered  for  1917-18  relative  to  expenditures  per  pupil  in  average 
daily  attendance,  Memphis  ranked  No.  10  from  the  bottom,  falling 
short  of  the  average  amount  expended  by  $2.56  per  pupil.  Reckoned 
on  net  enrollment,  Memphis  ranked  No.  12  in  the  list,  falling  short  of 
the  average  in  this  particular  by  $5.65  per  pupil.  In  respect  to  the 
general  tax  rate  of  1917-18,  of  219  cities  Memphis  had  a  lower  cor- 
rected rate  than  127  of  the  cities.  When  the  city  tax  rates  alone  are 
compared,  it  is  found  that  195  cities  had  a  higher  corrected  rate  than 
Memphis.  Again,  Memphis,  with  a  per  capita  true  property  value  of 
$1,288,  exceeded  that  of  all  the  cities  of  the  list  except  77.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  Memphis  is  below  the  average  American  city  in  the 
amount  expended  upon  her  schools,  and  that  she  is  financially  able  to 
carry  into  execution  the  program  which  this  survey  staflf  recommends. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  no  American  city  supports  its 
schools  as  well  as  it  could  or  should.  Memphis  should  ask  only, 
"  What  amount  of  money  is  necessary  to  make  her  schools  fully 
efhcient?  '* 
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I.  THE  PROBLEM. 


A  FARSIGHTED  BUILD^G  PROGRAM  NEEDED  IN  MEMPHIS. 

The  city  of  Memphis  has  been  unusually  farsighted  in  planning 
for  certain  phases  of  its  material  development,  such  as,  for  example, 
the  inauguration  after  the  epidemic  of  1878-79  of  the  pure  water 
supply  system,  by  Col.  Waring ;  the  sewerage  system ;  and  the  recent 
development  of  the  Farm  Bureau  and  the  Alluvial  Land  Associa- 
tion, both  of  which  organizations  are  working  with  a  view  not 
only  to  the  present  prosperity  of  Memphis,  but  for  its  future  de- 
velopment as  the  great  distributing  center  of  the  central  South. 

Evei'ything  that  has  to  do  with  the  business  life  of  the  city  is 
planned  on  the  assumption  that  Memphis  is  to  be  a  metropolis. 
Even  the  office  buildings  are  put  up  on  a  scale  which  anticipates 
that  Memphis  will  become  ^n  increasingly  important  trade  center. 
But  the  schools  are  planned  as  though  it  were  assumed  that  Memphis 
is  to  be  a  small  town  or  village. 

What  Memphis  needs  primarily,  in  order  to  solve  her  school 
building  problem,  is  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  providing  for 
the  present  and  future  growth  of  school  population  is  an  engineer- 
ing problem  that  demands  the  same  deliberation  and  farsighted 
planning  which  she  has  so  well  displayed  in  other  phases  of  the 
city's  life.  What  the  board  of  education  and  people  of  Memphis 
need  to  ask  themselves  is  not  whether  one  group  of  people  want 
a  building  more  in  one  section  of  the  city  than  another  group 
in  another  section,  but  rather,  What  is  the  present  school  population 
of  Memphis?  How  much  has  it  increased  in  the  last  8  or  10  years? 
Where  is  the  congestion  greatest?  In  what  direction  is  the  tide  of 
population  moving?  What  kind  of  buildings  should  be  put  up 
and  in  what  parts  of  the  city  in  order  to  provide  for  growth  as 
w^ell  as  for  present  enrollment?  How  much  playground  space  is 
needed?  What  kind  of  activities  should  be  provided  in  the  school 
buildings  in  order  that  tlie  children  of  Memphis  shall  grow  to  be 
healthy,  intelligent,  self-reliant,  and  worthy  to  carry  on  the  tradi- 
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tion.s  of  the  city?  Considering  the  funds  available  for  building 
purposes  in  the  present  and  in  the  immediate  future,  what  it^ius 
in  a  comprehensive  building  program  should  be  taken  up  fii'st,  and 
what  items  can  be  left  for  future  building  appropriations? 

Believing  that  the  board  of  education  and  the  people  of  Memphis 
wish  to  approach  their  school-building  problem  in  a  farsighted 
manner  which  will  solve  their  pix)blem  for  a  number  of  years  to 
come,  the  survey  staff  has  undertaken  to  answer  the  above  questions 
and  to  outline  a  building  program  which  will  meet  the  most  pressing 
needs  of  the  present,  and  also  provide  for  the  future  growth  of  the 
school  population  extending  over  a  period  of  years. 

THE  SCHOOL  POPULATION  OF  MEMPHIS. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  children  of  school 
age  in  Memphis.  The  school  census  has  not  been  taken  during  tlie 
past  four  years.  The  department  of  education  does  not  give  the 
number  of  children  of  school  age.  It  gives  the  number  of  children 
enrolled,  and  records  the  figures  under  three  different  headings. 
First,  there  is  the  gross  enrolhnenf^  which  includes  all  children  who^e 
nauies  have  been  entered  on  the  roll  of  all  schools  during  the  year. 
This  means  that  the  same  child's  name  may  appear  in  two  or  thi^ee 
schools.  Second,  there  is  the  net  ejwollnienf^  which  includes  all  the 
children  entering  any  school  during  the  year  but  excludes  transfei^s. 
Third,  there  is  what  is  called  the  number  helojigJng^  which  means  all 
those  who  have  not  been  absent  more  than  a  certain  number  of  days 
in  succession. 

If  the  purpose  of  the  public  school  system  is  to  give  an  education 
to  all  children  in  a  given  neighborhood,  then  obviously  the  "net 
enrollment "  of  any  school  rather  than  the  "  number  belonging"  more 
nearly  represents  the  number  of  children  which  that  school  should 
roach.  The  "number  belonging"  may  be  much  smaller  than  the 
"  net  enrollment "  because  it  does  not  take  into  account  the  number 
of  children  who  attended  for  a  time  and  then  dropped  out.  In  fact, 
a  discrepancy  between  the  "net  enrollment"  and  the  "number  be- 
longing" may  be  significant  as  showing  that  the  school  is  not  reach- 
ing and  holding  the  total  school  population  of  its  district. 

The  nearest  approximation  to  a  correct  estimate  of  the  children 
of  school  age  in  the  city  is  obtained  by  applying  the  ratio  of  chil- 
dren of  school  age  to  the  total  population,  as  given  by  the  1910  Uniterl 
States  Census,  to  the  estimated  population  for  1017,  as  given  in  the 
report  called  the  Financial  Statistics  of  Cities.  According  to  the 
Census  of  1910,*  the  total  population  of  Memphis  in  1910  was  131,105. 
The  total  number  of  children  6  to  14  years  of  age  was  17,444,  or  13.3 
l)er  cent  of  the  total  population.     According  to  the  Financial  Sta- 

^  U.  S.  Census*  1910,  Statlsticfi  of  Teoapfls^^e,  p.   612. 
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tisti^THof  Cities*  of  the  United  States  Ceiisu.s,  die  ostiuiated  popula- 
tion of  Memphis  in  1917  was  148,995,  If  the  proportion  of  children 
('Gto  11  j^cai's  of  age)  to  the  total  population  was  the  same  in  1917 
us  in  1910,  then  the  total  number  of  children  within  this  age  group 
in  1917  was  19,816. 

The  net  enrollment  in  all  day  elementary  schools  in  1918-19  was 
19,460  (see  Table  29).  This  is  approximately  the  number  of  children 
of  6  to  14  years  of  age  which  the  estimate  of  the  Financial  Statistics 
of  Cities  would  lead  us  to  expect. 

Inasmuch  as  a  building  program  must  make  provision  for  bows- 
ing all  children  of  school  age,  it  is  obvious  that  the  net  enix)llment 
is  a  safer  figure  to  use  as  the  basis  for  such  a  program  than  the 
" number  belonging"  or  the  " average  daily  attendance." 

The  table  which  follows  gives  the  significant  facts  regarding  the 
growth  of  the  school  population. 

Table  29. — Original  capftcit!/  of  SI  day  elementary  school  huUdings — yet  enroU- 
wrfit  for  191^-12  and  1918-19 — Per  cent  increase  in  enrollment,  1911-1919 — 
Number  of  pupUa  in  excess  of  seating  C4ipacity — Additional  capacity  needed. 


Original 
capacity 
on  basis 
of  45 
pupils 
per  class. 

Net  enrollment 
in— 

• 
Excess 

OTer 

aeaUng 

capacity 

of  school. 

Number 
of  regular 

class- 
rooms 

now 
available. 

Total 
class- 
rooms 
required 
for  pres- 
ent en- 
roUment. 

Excess 
of  class- 
rooms 
required 
over 
those 
available. 

Percent 
increase 
io  enroll- 
ment, 
1911- 

Names  of  sdiools. 

19n-12 

1918-19 

WHrrE  SCHOOLS. 

The  A  most  congestM 
white  schools: 
A.  B.  HIH 

540 
585 
360 
.%• 
540 
360 
585 
360 

787 
722 
574 
520 
822 
320 
525 
392 

903 
922 
677 
741 
921 
447 
671 
675 

1 

453 
837 
317 
381 
381 

87 

86 
^6 

12 

13 

8 

8 

12 

■it 

8 

23 
21 
15 
17 
21 
10 
15 
15 

11 

? 
S 

2 
2 
7 

26.2 

Bruce  

27.7 

Cumminss 

18.0 

Idlewild 

42  5 

Lauderdale 

Madison  Heights. . . 
Maury 

12.0 
39.7 
27.6 

Peabody 

72.2 

Total 

3,600 

4,662 

6,047 

2,3S7 

82 

137 

55 

30.0 

Other  day  elementary 
whitettchoois:* 
Ciordon 

360 
«76 
765 
450 
630 
540 
720 
675 
540 
360 
270 
45 

423 
«406 
782 
311 
548 
720 
761 
142 
««r7 
283 
435 

474 
634 
732 
3S7 
688 
738 
857 
573 
495 
430 
419 
24 

•114 

41 

33 

63 

88 

198' 

157 

102 

45 

70 

96 

21 

8 

15 

17 

10 

14 

12 

16 

15 

12 

8 

6 

1 

11 
14 
17 

9 
16 
15 
19 
13 
11 
10 
10 

1 

3 
*1 

12  I 

<iuthrie 

56  2 

I.ealh 

K6.e 

LfPQOX.  ............ 

»1 
2 
3 
3 

62 

M 
2 

4 

24  4 

Merrill 

25.5 

Pope 

Riverside 

2.0 
12.6 

Rozelle 

303.5 

Stnith 

^29.0 

SttO"  v'den. '. 

52.0 

St.  Paul 

'4  0 

OfMin  Air.* 

TotM 

6,030 

5,508 

6,461 

421  1 

134 

M6 

12 

17.1 

Totftl  day  eltmentary 
white  schools 

9,720 

10,170 

12,498 

2,778 

216 

283 

67 

22. » 

■ 

I 

'       "  '           1 

>rinaacial  Statistics  of  Cities.  1917,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  p.  16. 

^Church  Home  and  Leath  Orphanage  are  excluded  bemuse  the  board  of  education  does 
not  supply  rooms  for  these  schools;  aad  Jefferson  Street  School  Is  excluded  because  it 
\r  a  special  school. 

A  Aecrcasc 

*  Knrollment  of  1914-15.  the  year  the  school  was  opened. 

*  Surplus  classcoon  capacity. 
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Table  29. — Original  capacity  of  SI  day  elementary  school  buildings — I^et  enroll- 
metit  for  1911-12  and  1918-19— Per  cent  increase  in  cnroUment,  191l-191i)~' 
Number  of  pupils  in  excess  of  seating  capacity — Additional  capacity  needed — 
Continued. 


Names  of  schools. 


COLORED  SCHOOLS. 

The  5  most  eongested 
colored  schools: 

Cames 

Charles 

Kortrecht      High 

School* 

La  Rose 

Virginia  Avenue. . . 

Total 


Original 
capacity 
on  basis 
of  45 
pupils 
per  class. 


540 
W 

540 
960 
495 


Net  enrollment 
in— 


1911-12 


767 
118 

265 

1,054 

684 


1918-19 


734 
87 

408 

1,190 
967 


Excess 

of  pupils 

over 

seating 
capacity 
of  school. 


U94 
3 

132 
830 
472 


Number 
of  regular 
class- 
rooms 
now 
available. 


12 
2 

12 

8 

11 


2,025  I   2,888    3,386 


1,361 


45 


Total 
class- 
rooms 
required 
for  pres- 
ent en* 
rollment 


17 
2 

9 
27 
22 


77 


Excess 

of<dass- 

rooms 

required 

over 

those 

available. 


>6 


19 
11 


32 


Other  day  elementary 
colored  schools: 

Caldwell 

Grant 

Greenwood 

Klondike 

Kortrecht  Grammar 
Porter 


Total. 


180 

M46 

258 

78 

4 

6 

675 

729 

S70 

195 

15 

20 

360 

437 

546 

186 

8 

12 

360 

450 

384 

24 

8 

9 

630 

861 

-   814 

184 

14 

18 

495 

739 

704 

209 

11 

16 

2,700 

3,362 

3,576 

876 

60 

81 

2 
5 
4 
1 
4 
5 


21 


Total  day  elementary 
colored  schools 


Grand  total  all  day  ele- 
mentary schools 


4,725  '      6,250 


6,962 


2,237 


105 


158 


14,445 


16,420 


19,460 


5,015 


321 


441 


53 


120 


Per-oent 

increase 

in  enroD- 

ment, 

1911* 

1919L 


>as.3 

54.0 
12.9 
4L3 


17.2 


717 
19.3 
25.0 
»14.7 
15.5 
>4.7 


6.3 


11.3 


l&i 


1  Decrease. 
*Seenoteoup.  113. 

*  Kortrecht  High  School  is  included  because  part  of  its  enrollment  is  made  up  of  se>eath  tmd  d^tli 
grade  pupils. 

*  Surplus  classroom  capacity. 

^  Enrollment  for  1913-14,  the  year  the  school  was  opened. 

» 

SCHOOL    CONGESTION    GREATEST    IN    THIRTEEN    ELEMENTARY 

BUILDINGS. 


As  usually  happens,  however,  this  school  population  is  not  evenly 
distributed  throughout  the  city,  but  has  congregated  in  certain 
sections  which  are  growing  more  rapidly  than  other  sections.  For 
example,  there  are  31  day  elementary  schools  in  the  city,  but  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  the  total  elementary  school  population  is 
found  in  13  schools,  white  and  colored,  situated  in  the  southern 
and  southeastern  sections  of  the  city.  Furthermore,  these  13  schools, 
as  might  be  expected,  are  also  the  most  crowded  schools  in  the  city 
(see  Table  29) ;  that  is,  with  the  year  just  closed  (1918-19),  the  net 
enrollment  in  the  31  day  elementary  schools  (white  and  colored) 
was  19,460,  w^hereas  there  was  a  normal  seating  capacity  for  but 
14,445.  This  means  that  there  were  5,015  children  in  excess  of  the 
normal  seating  capacity  of  these  schools.  But  the  significant  facts, 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  building  program,  are  that  9,433  of  the 
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total  19,460  elementary  school  pupils  Avere  in  tlie  13  schools  in  the 
southern  and  southeastern  sections;  and,  moreover,  of  the  5,015 
children  in  excess  of  seating  capacity  in  all  elementary  schools,  3,718 
'Were  in  these  13  schools,  2,357  in  the  8  white  schools  and  1,361  in  the 
5  colored  schools. 

In  other  words,  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment 
in  the  31  elementary  schools  is  found  in  these  13  schools,  and  74.1 
per  cent  of  all  the  children  in  excess  of  seating  capacity  is  also  found 
in  these  schools.  These  13  schools  are:  White — ^A.  B.  Hill,  Cum- 
niings,  Lauderdale,  Bruce,  Idlewild,  Madison  Heights,  Peabody,  and 
Maury;  colored — Carnes,  Charles,  Kortrecht  High  School,  La  Rose, 
and  Virginia  Avenue.^  Again,  the  extent  to  which  congestion  is 
concentrated  in  these  13  schools  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  whereas 
only  12  additional  classrooms  are  needed  in  the  12  least  congested 
white  schools,  55  additional  classrooms  are  needed  in  the  8  most 
congested  white  schools;  and  whereas  21  additional  classrooms  are 
needed  in  6  colored  schools,  32  are  needed  in  the  5  most  congested 
colored  schools.*     (See  Table  29.) 

There  are  two  chrief  methods  by  which  this  school  congestion  can 
be  relieved,  both  of  which  are  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the 
board  of  education,  with  a  summary  of  the  buildings,  sites,  and 
equipment  required,  and  the  total  cost  of  such  items  under  each 
method. 

ONE  METHOD  OF  RELIEVING  SCHOOL  CONGESTION. 

The  first  method  would  attempt  to  solve  the  situation  by  the  usual 
pi*ocedure  of  adding  classrooms  or  new  buildings  without  changing 
the  traditional  school  organization.  All  children  would  be  expected 
to  be  in  school  seats  at  the  same  time,  and  if  provision  were  made 
for  special  activities,  such  as  shops  or  cooking  rooms,  the  classrooms 
would  remain  vacant  when  such  facilities  were  in  use.  If  such  spe- 
cial facilities  were  provided,  therefore,  they  would  have  to  be  in 

*  EHtlmates  of  tbe  number  of  claMrooms  needed  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  no 
class  should  have  more  than  45  pupils. 

'  Although  the  Charles  and  Carnes  Schools  at  present  have  no  classes  in  excess  of 
classrooms,  yet  they  are  Included  in  this  group  because  the  general  sanitary  conditions 
lire  such  that  the  classrooms  should  not  be  used  unless  relief  is  afforded.  The  Charles 
School  is  not  fit  for  occupancy ;  and  a  morgue  directly  back  of  Carnes  makes  the  school 
unfit  for  children  unless  the  morgue  is  removed  or  a  new  site  chosen.  Kortrecht  High 
School  has  been  Included  because  it  is  a  combination  of  elementary  and  high  school,  and 
although  there  are  excess  classrooms,  the  building  is  so  situated  and  of  such  a  character 
that  the  children  should  be  transferred  to  a  new  building  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
In  other  words,  conditions  in  these  buildings  are  so  deplorable  that  the  classrooms  should 
not  be  considered  as  '*  available,"  and  additional  accommodations  should  be  provided  for 
tbem  in  any  adequate  building  program, 

129840^— 20 ^8 
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addition  to  a  classroom  for  every  class.    Let  us  consider  the  cost  ef 
meeting  the  school  cojigestion  problem  of  Memphis  by  this  method. 

In  order  to  accommodate  the  children  in  excess  of  seating  capac- 
ity in  the  8  white  and  5  colored  schools,  87  additional  classrooms  are 
needed  (.55  for  the  white  schools,  and  32  for  the  colored  schools). 
(See  Table  29.) 

Without  knowing  the  local  conditions  in  Memphis,  it  is  impossible 
to  give  the  exact  cost  of  these  classrooms,  but,  inasmuch  as  the 
Rozelle  School  cost  $150,000  (which  means  $10,000  per  classroom), 
and  inasmuch  as  the  cost  of  building  has  gone  up  since  its  erection 
about  60  per  cent,  we  should  estimate  the  classroom  cost  at  about 
$16,000.  On  this  basis  alone,  an  immediate  expenditure  of  $1,392,000 
would  be  necessary  in  order  to  furnish  the  87  additional  classrooms 
needed  to  relieve  the  most  pressing  congestion.  This  amount,  how- 
ever, would  not  furnish  any  of  the  modern  educational  facilities 
such  as  shops,  cooking  rooms,  and  laboratories. 

Neither,  it  is  clear,  would  this  amount  provide  for  future  growth. 
Enrollment  in  the  8  congested  white  schools  alone  has  increased  30 
jier  cent  during  the  past  8  years  (see  Table  29),  jvhile  in  the  5  col- 
ored schools  considered  there  has  been  in  the  same  period  a  growth 
of  17.2  per  cent.  If  these  rates  continue  during  the  next  8  yeai-s, 
obviously  an  increased  population  aggregating  1,811  white  and  447 
colored  children,  or  a  total  approximating  2,261^  must  be  housed  in 
these  13  schools  alone.  On  the  basis  of  45  children  to  a  classroom, 
51  classrooms  costing  approximately  $816,000  would  be  required  to 
care  for  this  increase.  Therefore,  to  the  original  figure  of  $1,392,000 
this  item  of  $816,000  must  be  added,  making  a  total  of  $2,208,000 
which  would  be  required. 

But  providing  accommodations  for  the  school  population  is  not 
mei-ely  a  mathematical  matter  of  adding  classrooms;  it  is  a  question 
of  whei-e  and  how  they  can  be  added.  Some  of  the  school  buildings 
in  Memphis  are  so  constructed  that  they  can  not  be  readily  added  to; 
others  have  not  sufficient  ground  to  admit  of  additions;  others  ai*e  in 
parts  of  the  city  where  it  would  not  pay  to  spend  any  large  sums  of 
money  on  them.  For  example,  Cummings  has  not  enough  ground  for 
additions,  and  the  building  is  old  and  badly  constructed.  These 
facts  ai'e  true  also  of  Madison  Heights.  It  is  a  question  also  whether 
it  would  pay  to  add  to  a  building  like  the  Idlewild.  Again,  the  popu- 
lation is  increasing  so  rapidly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Peabody,  and 
that  school  has  such  a  small  seating  capacity  that  it  would  se^m  to 
be  a  shortsighted  policy  to  try  to  meet  that  situation  by  merely 
putting  up  an  addition.  It  is  also  a  question  whether  it  would  pay 
to  put  up  additions  at  Lauderdale,  as  there  is  apparently  a  gene^'at 
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feeling  that  this  diHtrict  is  likely  to  become  a  colored  district,  in 
which  event  the  school  would  probably  be  turned  over  to  colored 
children. 

That  is  to  say,  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  amount  needed  can  not 
be  gotten  by  considering  merely  the  aggregate  number  of  classrooms 
which  will  be  requii-ed;  it  can  be  secured  only  by  analyzing  the 
situation  at  each  school.    This  detailed  analysis  follows: 

Tabtj:  30. — Estimated  cost  of  meeting  present  school  conpcstifm  and  providing 
for  future  growth  under  the  present  plan  of  organization.^ 

WHITK   SCHOOLS. 

Gumming 8  and  Tjouderdale:* 

Present    enroHment 1.  598 

Grou'th  for  8  yeara  at  15  per  cent 240 

Total  enroUment  to  provide  for 1,  838 

Total  classrooms  needed . 41 

Cost  of  new  building  of  41  c)ai»rooms  at  $1G,000 ' $656,000 

Site 20,000 

Pea  bod  I/' 

Present  enrollment 675 

Growth  for  8  years,  at  72.2  per  cent 4S7 

Total  enrollment  to  provide  for 1 1, 162 

Total  classrooms  needed 26 

Prasent  number  of  regular  classrooms 8 

Additional  classrooms  needed . 18 

First  alternative. 

Erection  of  new  building  of  26  classrooms 416, 000 

Site i 20, 000 

Second  alternative. 

Annex  of  18  cla.s.srcx)ms  on  present  sito 288,000 

Additional  land 20, 000 

Idlcinld  and  Madison  Heights: 

Present  enrollment 1, 188 

Growth  for  8  years  at  41  i^er  cent 487 

Total  enrollment  to  provide  for 1,675 

Total  classrooms  nee<ied 38 

Present  number  regular  clas-srooms — 

Idlewild 8 

Madison  Heights 8 

Total 16 

First  alternative. 

(Combine  Idlewild  and  Madison  Heights  In  new  building.) 

Erection  of  new  building  for  both  school.-*  of  liS  classroouK 608^000 

Site 2<>,0<K) 

'  Cost  estimated  on  tlie  baslH  of  $1G.000  por  claRHmom  unit. 

*  Both  buUdlDgg  should  be  abandoned  -and  th^*  two  schools  combined  in  a  sluglo  new 
building  to  be  erected  to  the  south  of  the  pre.sent  slte^. 
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Second  alternative, 

(Send  half  of  Madison  Heights  to  IdiewHd  and  half  to 
Maury.) 
Madison  Heights: 

Present  enrollment 447 

Growth  for  8  years  at  30.7  per  cent 177 

Total  enrollment  to  provide  for G24 

Idlrtcild  (take  half  of  Madison  Heights) : 

Present  enrollment 741 

Growth  for  8  years  at  42.5  per  cent 314 

Total  enrollment  to  provide  for 1,055 

Total  classrooms  needed 24 

Present  number  regular  classrooms , 8 

Number  classrooms  needed  for  Idlewild 16 

Plus  half  of  Madison  Heights 7 

Total  needed 23 

Cost  of  annex  of  23  classrooms  for  Idlewild $368, 600 

Additional  land 20, 000 

Maury  (take  half  from  Madison  Heights) : 

Preseht  enrollment 671 

Growth  for  8  years  at  27.6  per  cent . 185 

Total  enrollment  to  provide  for 856 

T<>tal  classrooms  needed 19 

Present  number  regular  classrooms 13 

Number  classrooms  needed  for  Maury 6 

Plus  half  of  Madison  Heights 7 

Total 13 

C/Ost  uf  annex  of  13  classrooms  for  Maury 208, 000 

Bruce. 

Present  enrollment 922 

Growth  for  8  years  at  27.7  per  cent 255 

Total  enrollment  to  provide  for 1, 777 

Total  classrooms  needed 26 

Present  number  regular  classrooms 13 

Cost  of  annex  of  13  classrooms ^ 208,000 

A.  B.  Hill 

Present  enrollment 093 

Growth  for  8  years  at  26.2  per  cent 260 

Total  enrollment  to  provide  for 1, 253 

Total  classrooms  needed - 28 

Present  number  regular  classrooms 12 

Number  additional  regular  classrooms  nee<led 16 

Cost  of  annex  of  16  classrooms 256,000 

Additional  land 20, 000 


I  I 
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COLOBED  SCHOOLS. 

Camea: 

Present  enrollment : w 734 

Growth  for  8  years  at  4.3  per  cent  decrease ' 

Total  enrollment  to  provide  for 734 

Total  classrooms  needed :_        17 

Present  number  regular  classrooms 12 

Total  needed 5 

Ck)8t  of  annex  of  5  rooms $80,000 

Additional  land 6, 000 

Charles: 

Present  enrollment 87 

Total  classrooms  needed 2 

•  Cost  of  2  portables,    nfodern    type,    at    $1,000    and    equipment 

($1,000) - 8, 000 

Kartrecht  High  School: 

Present  enrollment 408 

Growth  for  8  years  at  54  per  cent 220 

Total  enrollment  to  provide  for . 628 

Total  classrooms  needed 14 

Cost  of  new  building  of  14  rooms 224,  OOJ 

Site . > 20,  OuO 

La  Rose: 

Present  enrollment 1, 190 

Growth  for  8  years  at  12.9  per  cent 154 

Total  enrollment  to  provide  for 1,344 

Total  classrooms  needed ■_ 36 

'   Present  number  regular  classrooms 8 

First  alternative. 

Cost  of  new  building  of  30  classrooms . 480,000 

Additional  land . 20, 000 

Second  alternative. 

Cost  of  annex  of  22  classrooms 352, 000 

Additional  land : 20, 000 

Virginia  Avenue: 

Present  enrollment 967 

Grow'th  for  8  years  at  41.3  per  cent 399 

Total  enrollment  to  provide  for — _  1,366 

Total  classrooms  needed 31 

Cost  of  new  building  of  31  classrooms 496,000 

Site : 20,000 

>  Tbe  decrease  in  tbe  school  is  not  considered,  as  it  may  be  due  to  bad  condltiouA 
BDrroundlDg  tbe  scbool. 
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Table  31. — Nummary  of  estimated  coat  of  meeting  present  sehool  eongestion  and 
providing  for  future  groicth  lender  the  pi'csent  plan  of  organizatiim. 


WHITE  SCHOOf^. 


Fir»t  alternative. 


Cummin ffs  and  Lauderdale: 

Now  building $650,000 

Site 20, 000 

Pea  body: 

Now  biilldrngr 416,000 

Site 20,  (MX) 

Idleicild    and     Madison 
Heights: 

New  bulliling eoS.000 

Site 2(»,  000 


Bruee: 

Annex. 


208.  OtK) 


A.  B.  Hill: 

Annex 256,  000 

Additional  land 20,000 


Total L 2, 224, 000 


Seeond  alternative. 


New  buiklins 
Site 


$6%ooa 
2a  000 


Annex 228»0U0 

Additional   land 2U,0Oy 


Annex,  IdiewUd 368.000 

Additional  land 20.000 

Annex,  Maury 208,000 

Aunex 208, 000 

Annex 250, 000 

Additional   land 20,000 


Total 2,  OM,  000 


COLORED  SCHOOLS. 


Carnes: 


Additional   limd 

6,000 

Charles: 

Movables 

3,000 

Kortreeht  High  School: 

New  building 

—      224, 000 

Site 

20,  i)m 

La  Rose: 

New  building 

__       4.S0,000 

Additional   land 

20,  000 

Virginia  Avenue: 

New  building 

_-       496. 000 

sue 

20,  (m 

Total 

_.  1,349,000 

Grand  total 

—  3,593,000 

Annex $80,000 

Additional   land 6, COO 

Movables 3, 000 

New  building 21*4,000 

Site 2a,  000 

Annex 352, 0(X) 

Additional   land 20.000 

New  building 496.0011 

Site 20. 000 


Total 

Grand  total. 


1.221,0lX) 

3. 225, 000 


DIFFICULTY  OF  RELIEVING  CONGESTION. 

At  the  present  time  the  board  of  education  has  only  $500,000  avail- 
able for  building  purposes,  although  a  request  for  an  additional 
$2^000,000  is  contemplated.  Obviously,  under  the  traditional  plan  of 
school  organization,  this  amount  faHs  a  million  dollars  shcM^  of  the 
amount  needed  to  relieve  the  present  congestion  and  to  provide  seat- 
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ing  capacity  for  the  estimated  growth  of  tliesc  13  schools  during  tho 
next  eight  years.  As  for  the  expenditure  of  the  $500,000,  it  is  im- 
portant thkt  at  least  $50,000  be  set  aside  for  repairs  to  present 
buildings. 

Let  us  consider  what  could  be  done  with  this  $500,000  in  relieving 
the  present  congestion  only. 

Firet,  it  would  be  possible  to  put  up  an  annex  of  7  rooms  at  Cum- 
^lingS' ($112,000  and  $20,000  for  land)  and  an  annex  of  9  rooms  at 
Lauderdale  ($144,000  and  $20,000  for  land).  This  would  be  a  sliort- 
sighted  policy,  however,  and  a  waste  of  monej',  since  Lauderdale  may 
be  abandoned  in  the  future  as  a  school  for  white  children,  and 
Cununings  is  an  old  building,  so  situated  that  it  would  not  pay  to 
^dd  to  it. 

Second,  annexes  could  be  put  up  at  A.  B.  Hill  (11  rooms,  $176,000 
and  $20,000  land) ,  and  at  Bruce  (8  rooms,  $128,000) .  But  the  growth 
in  these  schools  is  such  that,  in  order  to  take  care  of  future  enroll- 
ment, twice  these  amounts  is  needed.  Therefore,  the  board  of  edu- 
cation would  have  to  provide  additional  annexes  for  these  two  schools 
by  the  end  of  eight  yeai*s,  or  else  have  as  bad  a  congestion  problem 
on  their  hands  as  obtains  now. 

Third,  it  would  be  possible  to  put  up  annexes  at  Idlewild  (9  rooms, 
$144,000  and  land  $20,000),  and  Peabody  (7  rooms,  $112,000  and  land 
$20,000)  and  a  new  building  for  Madison  Heights  (10  rooms,  $160,000 
and  site  $20,000).  This  would  be  an  extremely  shortsighted  policy, 
however,  since  Idlewild,  Madison  Heights,  and  Maury  should  be  con- 
sidered together  in  order  to  relieve  congestion  adequately;  and,  also, 
by  the  time  the  new  building  for  Madison  Heights  could  be  erected, 
the  enrollment  would  be,  at  the  present  rate  of  growth,  greater  than 
the  capacity.  Moreover,  the  addition  at  Peabody  would  take  care 
merely  of  the  present  congestion,  whereas  the  increased  enrollment 
in  that  school  of  72.2  per  cent  in  the  past  eight  years  and  the  trend 
of  population  in  that  direction  show  how  inadequate  such  an  addi- 
tion would  be. 

Clearly,  then,  if  the  present  form  of  school  organization  l>e  ad- 
hered to  and  the  attempt  be  made  to  meet  the  building  ijroblem  l)y 
erecting  new  buildings  and  putting  up  annexes  to  the  present  build- 
ings, in  order  that  classrooms  may  be  provided  for  every  class,  a  sum 
approximating  three  and  one-half  million  dollars  ($3,573,000)  will 
be  required.  It  is  also  clear  that  with  no  more  than  $500,000  avail- 
able within  two  years,  $50,000  of  which,  at  least,  must  be  devoted  to 
repairs,  the  board  is  confronted  with  a  well-nigh  hopeless  task. 

Moreover,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  large  expenditure  of 
three  and  one-half  million  dollars  would  not  provide  for  any  junior 
high  schools^  or  a  new  vocational  school  or  adilitions  to  the  present 
Vocational  School  building,  !,ior  would  it  provide  such  modern  educa- 
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tional  facilities  as  science  rooms,  shops,  drawing  and  music  studio^ 
nature  study  rooms,  and  swimming  pools,  which  are  now  generally 
recognized  as  necessary  parts  of  modern  elementary  public  schools. 
Such  facilities  are  particularly  important  in  a  growing  city  like 
Memphis.  As  we  have  pointed  out  in  the  first  chapter,  it  is  evident 
that  if  the  city  is  to  grow  and  prosper  both  commercially  ajid  in 
civic  welfare^  it  is  necessary  that  the  children  have  a  good  foundation 
of  physical  health ;  that  they  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  modern 
science,  which  is  the  very  root  of  the  agricultural  and  industrial  life 
on  which  Memphis  is  being  built  up ;  that  they  have  the  knack  with 
tools  and  the  mechanical  ability  which  the  earlier  generation  had,  and 
which  is  the  rightful  heritage  of  every  normal  boy  and  girl;  and 
that'  they  be  given  the  opportunity  to  develop  their  power  of  ex- 
pression in  music,  dramatics,  and  social  organization,  and  to  culti- 
vate a  taste  for  wholesome  recreation. 

For  Memphis  to  plan  a  building  program  on  the  basis  of  provid- 
ing merely  classrooms  for  her  school  population,  and  to  ignore  her 
obligation  to  furnish  such  modern  educational  facilities  as  shops, 
laboratories,  and  nature  study  rooms,  would  be  to  fail  in  her  duty 
to  the  rising  generation,  and  to  the  best  interests  of  the  city.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  provide  such  facilities  in  addition  to  the  three  and 
one-half  millions  dollars  necessary  to  meet  congestion  would  repre- 
sent an  expenditure  difficult  for  Memphis  to  meet  under  present  con- 
ditions. 

Memphis  is  not  peculiar  in  respect  to  her  school  congestion  situa- 
tion. Cities  all  over  the  country,  even  before  the  war,  were  having 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  meeting  the  increase  in  school  enrollment. 
The  rapid  growth  of  population  and  the  crowded  conditions  make 
the  congestion  and  financial  problems  extremely  difficult  of  solution 
on  the  traditional  plan  of  a  reserved  seat  for  every  child,  as  the 
Memphis  situation  so  well  illustrates.  One  peculiarly  trying  feature 
of  the  situation  is  that  often  there  is  bad  congestion  in  one  part  of 
the  city  while  there  are  surplus  classrooms  in  another  section.  For 
example,  in  Memphis  there  is  bad  congestion  in  eight  white  schools, 
and  yet  there  are  surplus  classrooms  and  a  decreasing  enrollment  in 
six  other  white  schools  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  To  keep  pace  with 
growth,  therefore,  merely  on  the  basis  of  adding  classrooms  where 
they  are  needed  at  a  given  time,  presents  difficulties  both  administra- 
tive and  financial.  But  when  to  this  problem  is  added  the  obli- 
/[^ation  to  provide  the  other  necessary  facilities  such  as  shops  and 
laboratories,  auditoriums  and  playgrounds,  the  problem  assumes 
formidable  proportions. 

Indeed,  were  this  plan  the  only  alternative  the  situation  which  the 
board  is  now  facing  would  be  a  most  discouraging  one.  Fortunately, 
liowever,  there  is  another  alternative  which  suggests  the  way  out. 
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A  SECOND  METHOD  OF  MEETING  THE  SCHOOL  CONGESTION 

PROBLEM. 

A  second  possible  method  of  solving  the  school  building  problem 
of  Memphis  is  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  work-study-play  plan 
now  in  operation  in  some  30  or  40  cities  in  this  country.  The  chief 
advantages  of  this  plan  for  Memphis  are  (1)  that  it  offers  sugges- 
tions for  meeting  the  congestion  problem  within  the  financial  ability 
of  the  city  and  (2)  it  also  makes  provision  for  such  educational  fa- 
cilities as  auditoriums,  gymnasiums,  shops,  laboratories,  drawing  and 
music  studios,  nature  study  rooms,  and  swimming  pools,  which  are 
now  considered  a  necessary  part  of  a  modern  school  system. 

This  plan  developed  in  an  attempt  to  solve  the  peculiar  school 
problems  created  by  the  modem  city.  It  grew  out  of  a  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  rapid  growth  of  cities  makes  the  educational  problem 
far  more  difficult  than  formerly;  in  fact,  has  created  a  new  school 
problem. 

The  education  of  all  children  has,  of  course,  always  consisted  of 
work  and  study  and  play,  but  formerly  the  farm  and  small  shop 
supplied  the  opportunity  for  work  and  play,  and  the  school  needed 
to  make  provision  only  for  academic  study.  In  those  days,  the  en- 
vironment of  the  average  boy  and  girl  furnished  an  education  in 
wholesome  activities  that  developed  intelligence,  initiative,  and  in- 
dustrious habits.  But  during  the  past  50  years  has  come  the  growth 
of  the  medern  city,  until  now  half  the  population  of  the  country  is 
concentrated  in  them.  And  the  city  with  its  overcrowding,  its  fac- 
tories, its  office  buildings,  apartment  houses  and  tenements  which  go 
up  on  all  available  vacant  lots,  is  depriving  children  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  healthy,  wholesome  work  and  play  which  are  essen- 
tial elements  in  their  education.  The  city  home  or  apartment,  un- 
like the  farm,  with  its  many  necessities  of  "learning  by  doing  "  can 
offer  few  educational  opportunities  in  the  way  of  healthful  work 
which  develops  the  ability  to  think  by  attacking  problems  to  be 
solved.  There  is  no  planting  and  harvesting  to  be  done;  few,  if 
any,  animals  are  to  be  taken  care  of;  and  it  is  a  rare  city  home  that 
has  a  workshop  or  laboratory.  Yet  children,  until  recently,  have 
i-eceived  much  of  their  education  through  the  opportunity  to  handle 
tools,  to  take  care  of  animals,  and  to  experiment  in  making  and 
using  things.  But  the  city  not  only  fails  to  educate  children  in  the 
right  direction;  it  educates  them  in  the  wrong  direction,  for  the 
street,  with  its  dangers  to  the  physical  and  moral  life  of  children, 
too  often  becomes  their  only  playground;  and  street  play  means 
education,  not  in  health  and  strength  and  wholesome  living,  but 
precocious  education  in  all  the  vicious  side  of  a  city's  life. 
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For  these  reasons,  it  has  come  to  be  recognizied  tliat  the  city  school 
must  not  only  supply  the  opportunity  for  study  in  good  classrooms 
under  wholesome  conditions,  but  it  must  also  return  to  the  children 
the  opportunity  for  the  healthful  work  and  play  which  the  homo 
can  no  longer  supply. 

Memphis  provides  an  excellent  illustration  of  these  new  educa- 
tional problems^ presented  by  city  conditions,  because  Memphis  is  ap- 
parently in  the  transition  stage  from  a  comparatively  small  city  to 
what  appears  likely  to  become  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  South. 
The  present  generation  of  its  men  and  women  grew  up  under  the 
conditions  of  a  town  where  there  was  plenty  of  play  space,  and 
sufficient  opportunity  for  work  in  and  about  the  home  to  keep  them 
wholesomely  occupied,  and  to  develop  the  initiative  and  ingenuity 
and  ability  to  think,  which  is  now  such  an  asset  in  the  development 
of  the  cit^^  These  men  remember  when  a  large  part  of  the  eastern 
section  was  an  unoccupied  area,  and  when  there  was  little  dif- 
ficulty in  finding  playgi'ound  space  for  a  game  of  ball.  Yet  a  few 
years  ago  the  question  of  playground  space  became  such  a  serious 
problem  that  a  survey  commission  was  called  in  to  point  out  how 
and  where  to  save  play  space  from  the  encroachments  of  a  rapidly 
growing  city. 

Again,  these  men  and  women  who  had  the  advantages  of  growinc]^ 
up  in  a  simpler  environment  are  already  deploring  the  fact  that 
"children  in  these  days  do  not  seem  to  know  how  to  think ^;  "they 
don't  know  how  to  work";  "they  have  no  initiative,  no  mechanical 
ability,  nor  resourcefulness."  The  implication  is  that  there  is  some 
moral  lack  in  the  children.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  city  environ- 
ment, whether  at  home  or  at  school,  does  not  tend  to  provide  for 
children  the  practical,  everyday  problems  to  be  solved  which  develop 
these  qualities.  Hours  spent  at  a  school  desk  do  not  develop  either 
initiative  or  mechanical  ability;  and  a  love  of  good  workmanship  and 
resourcefulness  in  solving  prol)lems  do  not  develop  from  reciting 
lessons  merely,  but  from  the  opportunity  to  create  things  and  to  solve 
problems  that  have  meaning.  Another  illustration  of  how  the  condi- 
tions of  city  life  are  failing  to  give  the  training  which  is  considered 
necessaiT  in  the  development  of  the  city  is  the  reply  of  a  leadin<2: 
citizen,  who,  when  asked  what  he  thought  the  school  should  do,  said, 
"  (jive  the  children  a  knowledge  of  science,  so  that  they  can  develop 
more  by-products  in  our  industries";  and  "The  whole  life  of 
Memphis  depends  upon  the  agricultural  development  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Whether  a  boy  is  to  be  a  farmer  or  not,  lie  shouhl 
be  intelligent  about  farming."  And,  finally,  the  answers  received  to 
a  questionnaire  sent  out  to  leading  citizens,  asking  them  what  they 
thought  could  be  done  to  improve  the  schools,  showed  in  many  cases 
a  grave  concern  over  the  fact  that  city  life  with  its  cheap  amuse- 
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monts  and  excitcnicnts  and  lack  of  healthy  normal  reci*cation  does 
not  provide  a  wholesome  environment  for  children. 

Play,  an  opportunity  to  develop  mechanical  ability  and  initiative, 
a  practical  knowledge  of  science,  a  wholesome  social  life  and  recrea- 
tion— these  have  always  been  part  and  parcel  of  an  all-round  educa- 
tion; and  these  are  the  things  which  Memphis,  like  many  other  cities, 
is  not  giving  to  her  children. 

The  duplicate  school  plan  represents  an  attempt  to  meet  these  new 
problems  in  education,  and  to  make  it  practicable,  both  adminis^ 
tratively  and  financially,  for  school  administrators  to  provide  not 
only  classroom  accommodations,'  but  also  such  modem  educational 
facilities  as  gymnasiums,  auditoriums,  shops,  and  laboratories  where 
children  may  be  kept  wholesomely  occupied  in  study  and  work  and 
play, 

HOW  'niE  PLAN  WORKS. 

Briefly,  the  plan  is  this :  A  school  is  divided  into  two  parts,  each 
having  the  same  number  of  classes^  and  each  containing  all  tlie  eight 
or  nine  grades.  The  fii"st  part,  which  we  will  call  the  "A  School," 
comes  to  school  in  the  morning,  say,  at  8.30,  and  goes  to  classrooms 
for  academic  work.  While  this  school  is  in  the  classrooms,  it  obvi- 
ously can  not  use  any  of  the  special  facilities;  therefore  the  other 
school — B  School — goes  to  the  special  activities,  one-tliird  to  the 
auditorium,  one-tliird  to  the  playgixjund,  and  one-third  is  divided 
among  such  activities  as  the  shops,  laboratories,  drawing  and  music  \ 
studios.  At  the  end  of  one  or  two  periods,  that  is,  when  the  fii3t 
group  of  children  has  remained,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
school  authorities,  in  school  seats  as  long  as  is  good  for  them  at  one 
time,  the  A  School  goes  to  the  playground,  auditorium,  and  other 
special  facilities,  while  the  B  School  goes  to  the  classrooms. 

EXAMPLE  FRO^I  A  MEMPHIS  SCHOOL, 

This  work-study-play  method  can  best  be  explained,  however,  by 
applying  it  to  one  of  Memphis's  own  schools,  the  A.  B.  Hill.  This 
school  had  an  original  seating  capacity  of  540  pupils.  It  now  has 
993  children,  or  11  classes  in  excess  of  seating  capacity.  There  are  12 
classrooms  and  one  auditorium  at  present  in  the  school.  There  are 
no  other  special  facilities.  The  surplus  classes  are  accommodated  in 
two  basement  rooms  and  a  portable  building,  all  of  which  are  really 
unfit  to  be  used  as  classrooms.  Needless  to  say,  there  are  far  more 
than  45  pupils  to  a  class.  To  relieve  only  present  congestion  under 
the  traditional  plan,  it  would  be  necessary  to  put  up  11  additional 
classrooms,  which,  at  a  cost  of  $16^000  per  classroom,  would  amount 
to  $176,000,  and  would  accommodate  only  the  present  enrollment 
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It  would  also  be  necessary  to  buy  land  for  playground  purposes,  as 
the  site  is  too  small. 

Under  the  work-study-play  plan,  this  school  would  be  made  into  a 
24-class  school.  These  24  classes  would  be  divided  into  two  schools 
of  12  classes  each.  There  are  at  present  12  classrooms  in  the  school. 
These  would  continue  to  be  used  as  classrooms.  An  annex  would  be 
put  up  containing  two  gymnasiums  (3  units)  on  the  ground  floor, 
one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls;  a  shop  (1  unit),  a  cooking  room  (1 
unit),  a  science  laboratory  (1  unit),  a  drawing  studio  (1  unit),  and 
a  music  studio  (1  unit),  making  8  units,  which,  at  a  cost  of  $16,000 
per  unit,  would  come  to  $128,000.  In  other  words,  the  cost  would  be 
$48,000  leSs  than  on  the  traditional  plan ;  there  would  be  provision 
for  growth  for  at  least  one  more  class;  and,  in  addition,  there  would 
•  be  four  types  of  special  activities,  none  of  which  the  school  has  at 
present,  and  which  under  the  traditional  plan  would  have  to  be  pro- 
vided by  erecting  additional  classrooms. 

But  the  important  point  about  this  reorganization  is  that  all  the 
children  would  have  not  only  the  same  amount  of  time  for  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  history  as  formerly — 210  min- 
utes— but  also  50  minutes  of  play  every  day,  50  minutes  a  day  of 
auditorium,  and  50  minutes  a  day  of  shopwork  every  day  in  the 
week  for  a  third  of  the  year ;  science  every  day  for  a  third  of  tlie  year, 
and  drawing  or  music  every  day  for  a  third  of  the  year.  At  present 
the  children  get  a  10-minute  recess  period  for  play,  a  few  minutes  for 
opening  exercises  in  the  auditorium,  and  little  or.  no  time  for  these 
special  activities.  Of  course,  each  community  would  decide  what 
fjpecial  activities  it  wanted  the  children  to  have. 

The  following  table  gives  a  possible  program  for  the  "A  School." 
It  will  be  recalled  that  there  are  12  classes  in  this  A  School,  which 
are  divided  into  three  divisions  of  four  classes  each:  Division  1, 
upper  grades;  Division  2,  intermediate  grades;  Division  3,  primary 
grades. 

'^  '  The  '*A  School:' 


Regular  activities. 

Special  activities. 

School  hours. 

Academic  Instraction. 

Auditorium. 

Play  and  physical 
training. 

Cooking,  shop, 
science,  etc 

8. 30-  9. 20 

Arithmetic— Divisions    1, 

2  3. 
Language— Divisions  1,  2, 

3. 

9. 20-10. 10 

1              ^ 

la  10-11. 00 

Division  1 ■# 

Entire  "A  School"  a 

Division  3 

Division  2. 

U.OO-IZOO 
12.00-  1.00 

Reading— Divisions  1,  2, 

3. 
History  and  geography— 

Divisions  1, 2, 3. 

t  limcheon. 

' 

1.00-  1.50 

« 

1.50-  2.40 

Divisions 

Divi.«!ion2 ;. 

Division  1. 

2.40-  3.30 

Division  2. 

Divisions 

Division  1. 

•    •                                                                   A 
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The  "  B  School:* 


• 

Rec:u]ar  activities. 

Special  activities. 

School  hours. 

Aeademic  instruction. 

Auditorium. 

Play  and  physical 
training. 

Cooking,  ^op, 
science,  etc. 

&ao-  9.» 

Division  2. 

Divisions 

Division  1. 

9.w-iaio 

Divisions 

Division  2 

Division  1. 

la  la-ii.  00 

Arithmetio— DiTisioDS   1, 

2  3. 
Langiiage-^Divisions  1,  2, 

3. 

11. 00-12.410 

12.  eo- 1.00 

1.00-  l.SO 

Entire  "B  School'' at  iundieon. 
Division  1 i  Divisions 

Division  2. 

1.50-  2.40 

Reading— Divisions  1,  2, 
3. 

History  and  geography- 
Divisions  1,  2, 3. 

2.40-  3.30 

* 

Tliis  program  represents  a  change  in  the  traditional  method  in 
several  important  points.  In  the  first  place,  it  breaks  up  the  custom 
of  having  all  children  in  classrooms  at  the  same  time,  and  letting 
the  classrooms  lie  idle  when  the  children  go  to  the  auditorium,  shops, 
and  playground.  In  other  words,  it  applies  to  the  public  school  the 
principle  on  which  all  other  public  service  institutions  are  run^ — that 
is,,  the  multiple  use  of  all  facilities  all  the  time.  For  example,  it  is 
evident  that  our  transportation  system  is  made  possible  because  of 
the  fact  that  all  people  do  not  wish  to  ride  at  exactly  the  same  time ; 
concerts  and  theaters  are  made  available  to  many  people  because  one 
person  can  use  another's  seat  when  he  does  not  want  to  use  it;  hotelsi 
can  accommodate  thousands  of  people  because  they  are  not  run  on 
the  principle  of  reserving  each  room  for  the  exclusive  use  of  a  single 
individual  during  the  whole  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  public 
school  system  has  been  run  on  the  principle  of  reserving  a  seat 
for  each  child  during  tjie  whole  year.  All  children  have  to  be  in 
school  seats  from  9  to  12  a.  m.  and  from  1  to  3  p.  m.,  all  have  to  go 
home  to  lunch  at  the  same  time;  and  at  3  o'clock  all  are  dismissed 
and  turned  out  to  play. 

There  would,  after  all,  seem  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  principle 
of  other  public  service  institutions,  i.  e.,  multiple  use  of  facilities  all 
the  time,  should  not  apply  to  the  school,  nor  any  reason  why  all 
children  should  be  in  classrooms  at  the  same  time,  nor  why  the 
si>ecial  facilities  should  be  used  only  a  fraction  of  the  day,  provided, 
of  course,  that  the  •children  receive  during  the  day  the  required 
amount  of  academic  work.  In  fact,  it  is  diflSicult  to  see  how  the 
problem  of  providing  enough  classrooms,  or  playgrounds,  or  audi- 
toriums for  the  mass  of  children  is  ever  to  be  met  if  all  children  have 
to  be  in  classrooms  at  the  same  time,  and  if  all  children  have  to  play 
at  once.  Moreover,. there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  from  an  edu- 
cational standpoint  why  children  should  all  have  to  do  the  same  thing 
at  the  same  time. 
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PRINCIPLE   OF    MUL'nPLE    USE    MAKES   MODERN    EDUCATIONAL   FACILITIES 

FINANCIALLT  PRACTICABLE. 

Fortunately,  however,  if  the  principle  of  multiple  use  is  applied 
to  public  school  facilities,  it  is  possible  to  provide  not  only  adequate 
classroom  accommodations  but  also  auditoriums^  gymnasiums,  and 
shops  for  the  mass  of  children.  In  fact,  accommodations  may  be 
provided  in  all  facilities,  if  they  are  in  use  constantly  by  alternating 
gi-oups,  at  less  cost  than  regular  classrooms  alone  may  be  provided 
on  the  basis  of  a  reserved  seat  for  every  child.  For  example,  in  a 
48-class  school,  under  the  traditional  plan  48  classrooms  are  needed  in 
addition  to  all  the  other  special  facilities.  Under  the  work-study- 
play  plan,  only  24  classrooms  are  needed.  The  classroom,  however, 
is  the  most  expensive  unit  in  the  school,  therefore,  since  only  half 
the  usual  number  of  classrooms  is  needed,  i.  e.,  24  classrooms  in  a 
48-class  school,  the  cost  of  the  remainder  is  I'eleased  for  all  the  othci 
special  facilities. 

FLEXIBILITY  OF  THE  PROGRAM. 

A  program  based  upon  the  multiple  use  of  facilities  not  only  makes 
possible  modem  educational  advantages  for  the  children,  but  it  also 
makes  it  possible  to  have  a  flexible  program.  A  study  of  the  different 
types  of  these  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country  shows  that  it 
is  possible  for  a  community  to  adapt  the  program  to  its  particular 
needs.  For  example,  it  is  possible  to  arrange  to  have  the  school  begin 
at  8.30,  8.45,  or  9  a.  m.,  or  any  other  hour  desired.  Or,  if  the  school 
begins  at  8.30  and  certain  parents  object  to  having  their  children 
leave  for  school  so  early,  it  is  possible  to  put  these  children  in  the 
"B  School,"  which  begins  the  day  with  special  activities;  in  this 
case  the  children  can  omit  the  play  period  from  8.30  to  9.20  and 
arrive  at  school  at  9.20.  Or  again,  many  parents  prefer  to  have  their 
children  take  special  nuisic  lessons  after  school.  It  oft«n  happens 
that  home  work  or  staying  after  school  interferes  with  these  lessons. 
Under  the  work-study-play  plan,  it  is  possible  to  put  such  children 
in  the  "A  School"  and  let  them  omit  the  play  period  or  the  audi- 
torium in  the  afternoon  from  2.40  to  3.30  p.  m.  There  is,  of  course, 
no  reason  why  children  should  not  l)e  given  credit  for  these  out-of- 
school  activities  if  so  desired.  Again,  a  child  who  is  backward  in  a 
special  subject,  such  as  arithmetic,  and  is  being  held  back  in  a  grade 
because  he  can  not  master  tliat  subject,  can  double  up  in  arithmetic 
for  a  number  of  weeks  by  omitting  the  auditorium  period  until  lie 
has  made  up  the  work  and  is  I'eady  to  go  on  with  his  grade.  As  for 
the  special  activities,  each  community  and  each  section  of  the  city 
can  have  the  special  facilities  which  the  school  authorities  and  parents 
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desirc.  Possibly  one  of  the  most  desirable  features  of  the  program 
is  that  the  children  are  given  an  opportunity  for  experience  in  vari- 
ous lines  of  work  and  study  from  the  third  or  fourth  grade  through 
the  eighth  or  ninth,  so  that  they  have  some  idea  by  the  time  they 
reach  the  upper  grades  what  particular  type  of  activity  they  are 
mosit  interested  in. 

THE  SCHOOL  TAKES  OVER  THE  STREET  TI^IE  OF  THE  CHILD. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  one  of  the  most  undesirable  elements  in 
the  life  of  city  children  is  tlie  street  life  in  which  they  have  hitherto 
spent  SO  large  a  part  of  their  time.  For  example,  the  schools  of 
Memphis  were  in  session  in  1917-18  about  172  days  in  tlie  year.  This 
means  that  even  though  all  the  children  attended  the  entire  time,  they 
would  still  be  out  of  school  193  days  in  the  year.  On  the  basis  of 
the  3G5  da3's  in  the  year,  it  will  be  seen  that  children  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  school  on  an  average  of  not  more  than  two  and  a 
half  hours  a  day.  Investigation  has  shown  that  all  other  child  wel- 
fare agencies  do  not  occupy  a  child's  time  on  an  average  of  more 
than  IQ  minutes  a  day.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  city  home  can  not 
keep  a  child  wholesomely  occupied  for  more  than  6  hours  a  day. 
Adding  10  hours  for  sleep,  there  are  still  more  than  5  hours  to  be 
accounted  for,  and,  as  is  well  known,  these  hours  are  spent  by  tlie 
children  on  the  cit}'  streets.  In  other  words,  a  city  child  spends 
practically  twice  as  much  time  on  the  street  being  educated  in  the 
wrong  direction  as  in  school  l)eing  educated  in  the  right  direction. 

It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that  the  school  take  over  not  only  the 
opportunities  for  work  and  play  which  the  home  no  longer  supplies, 
but  also  the  time  now  wasted  on  the  city  street.  The  work-study- 
play  plan  does  this  by  lengthening  the  school  day  an  hour  or 
more  as  each  commimity  may  desire,  and  by  offering  to  the  children 
wholesome  activity  in  shops  and  laboratories  and  on  the  play- 
grounds. It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  this  lengthening* 
of  the  school  day  does  not  necessarily  lengthen  the  number  of  t^,ach- 
ing  hours  of  any  teacher.  It  is  necessary  that  she  be  around  the 
building  six  hours,  but  she  need  not  teach  more  than  five  hours. 

PROVIDES  FOR  THREE  OF   MORE  JUNIOR   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

Finally,  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  work-study-play  phm  is 
that  it  makes  possible  the  junior  high  schools,  which  the  pi-opie 
of  Memphis  so  much  desire.  At  present  there  is  no  question  but 
that  the  city  school  system  is  failing  to  hold  the  children  of  the 
aieventh  and  eighth  grades.  These  children  are  drifting  out  of 
&ch(K>l  at  the  very  time  in  their  lives  when  tliey  most  need  its  giiid- 
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ance.  With  the  enriched  school  life,  which  the  junior  high  school 
would  give  these  children,  it  would  be  possible  to  hold  a  far  larger 
number  than  is  now  the  case.  But  under  the  cost  of  the  traditional 
plan  there  seems  little  prospect  of  the  city  having  more  than  one 
junior  high  school  within  the  next  four  or  five  years,  and  even  then 
it  could  be  put  up  only  by  leaving  some  elementary  school  in  tlw 
midst  of  the  present  deplorable  congestion.  Under  this  plan,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  reason  why  the  city  should  not  have  three  or  four 
junior  high  schools  by  putting  up  new  buildings  which  would  accom- 
modate nine  grades.  The  upper  three  grades  could  then  be  grouped 
as  a  junior  high  school,  and  the  pupils  in  these  grades,  as  well  as 
those  in  the  lower  grades,  would  have  in  these  larger  schools  much 
richer  facilities  than  if  the  two  divisions  were  housed  in  separate 
buildings.  Indeed,  it  is  possible  to  have  all  12  grades  in  the  school, 
if  the  community  desires  it. 

0 

A  BUILDING  PROGRAM  FOR  MEMPHIS  BASED  ON  THE 

WORK-STUDY.PLAY  PLAN. 

The  board  of  education  has  asked  the  survey  staff  to  suggest  a 
building  program  based  on  the  fact  that  $500,000  is  immefliately 
available,  with  a  possible  $2,000,000  two  years  hence.  We  have  sug- 
gested how  far  this  would  go  under  the  traditional  school  plan.  Let 
us  now  consider  what  could  be  done  with  it  under  the  work-study- 
play  plan. 

In  the  first  place,  as  we  pointed  out  at  t\\^  beginning  of  this  report, 
the  school  buildings  in  Memphis  are  inadequate  for  the  type  of 
city  which  Memphis  is  rapidly  becoming.  They  are  far  too  small 
even  for  the  present  enrollment,  and  are  entirely  inadequate  for  fu- 
ture growth.  If  Memphis  has  reached  the  point  where  it  wishes 
to  solve  its  school  building  problems  in  as  farsighted  and  scientific 
a  manner  as  it  is  using  in  developing  Memphis  as  a  trade  center, 
it  will  deliberately  plan  not  only  to  relieve  the  present  congestion 
but  to  approach  the  whole  problem  in  a  way  calculated  to  prevent 
a  repetition  of  its  present  difficulties.  Believing  that  such  an  ap- 
proach would  yield  the  best  results  for  the  education  of  the  children 
and  also  be  most  economical  for  the  city,  we  would  recommend  that 
three  things  be  done. 

1.   ERECT  FIVE  NEW^  BUILDINGS. 

A  new  huilding  for  Cummings  and  Lauderdale, — As  we  have 
pointed  out  before,  Cummings  is  of  an  obsolete  type  to  which  it 
would  not  pay  to  add,  and  Lauderdale  is  in  a  section  which  appar- 
ently may  become  a  Xegro  district,  in  which  case  the  school  would 
probably  become  a  Negro  schooh    The  net  enrollment  of  the  two 
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schools  at  present  is  1,698  pupils.  We  would  therefore  recommend 
that  a  new  building  to  accommodate  48  classes  (2,160  pupils)  be 
erected  at  some  place  to  the  south  of  these  schools,  since  the  popula- 
tion is  growing  in  that  direction.  Such  a  building  would  cost,  ap- 
proximately, $512,000  and  the  lot  approximately  $20,000. 

The  cost  is  arrived  at  in  the  following  way :  The  cost  of  a  class- 
room unit  is  estimated  at  $16,000.  A  work-study-play  school  of  48 
classes  requires  only  24  classrooms  instead  of  48,  and  also  8  special 
activity  rooms,  making  a  total  of  32  units  at  $16,000  each.  The 
total  cost,  therefore,  of  a  48  class  school  under  this  plan  is  $512,000, 
whereas,  the  cost  of  such  a  school  under  the  traditional  type  of 
school  organization  would  be  $768,000.  Putting  this  fact  another 
way,  a  building  under  the  traditional  plan  which  cost  $512,000  would 
accommodate  32  classes,  whereas  a  building  under  the  work-study- 
play  type  of  organization  costing  the  same  amount  would  accom- 
modate 48  classes.  That  is  to  say,  the  building  capacity  which  can 
be  obtained  by  a  given  expenditure  is  increased  50  per  cent  under 
this  plan.  Moreover,  under  the  work-study-play  plan  such  a  build- 
ing accommodates  not  only  48  classes  but  also  provides  8  special 
activities,  an  auditorium,  2  gymnasiums,  and  2  swimming  pools, 
whereas  under  the  traditional  plan  it  is  possible  for  the  satne  amount 
lo  have  only  32  classrooms,  an  auditorium,  and  1  gynasium. 

A  school  of  48  classes  of  this  type  would  not  only  accommodate 
the  present  register  of  Cummings  and  Lauderdale  and  the  increase 
of  possibily  four  classes  (180  pupils)  which  would  take  place  before 
the  building  could  be  erected,  but  it  would  also  provide  for  growth 
in  that  section  after  the  erection  of  the  building  and  accommodate 
the  upper  grades  of  A.  B.  Hill  as  well,  in  case  the  school  authorities 
wish  to  make  the  new  school  into  an  elementary  ^hool  and  junior 
high  school  combined. 

A  new  building  in  the  neighborhood  of  Idl^ewild^  Lenox^  and  the 
eastern  section  of  Madison  Heights. — The  enrollment  in  these  three 
schools  at  present  is  1,575.  A  new  building  of  48  class  could  be 
put  up  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $512,000.  The  land  would  re- 
quire $20,000  additional.  Idlewild  is  an  old  building  of  the  same 
obsolete  type  as  Cummings,  to  which  it  would  not  pay  to  add.  Lenox 
is  too  small  for  economic  use  by  a  city  of  the  size  of  Memphis. 
Madison  Heights  should  be  abandoned  as  soon  as  possible,  as  it  is 
an  old  building  and  with  no  available  land  near  it.  The  children 
should  be  transferred  to  Maury  and  Idlewild. 

A  new  building  for  Peabody. — This  school  at  present  has  a  register 
of  only  675  pupils,  but  the  population  in  that  part  of  the  city  is  in- 
creasing so  rapidly  that  it  would  be  wise  to  plan  for  a  48-class  school 
in  that  general  neighborhood.  Considering  the  present  register, 
however,  it  would  be  best  to  put  up  only  half  of  this  building  first 
128840*— 20^ ^0 
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and  the  other  half  as  enrollment  grows.  Half  of  a  building  whidi 
can  ultimately  accommodate  48  classes  would  cost  $256,000.  The 
land  would  cost  about  $20,000. 

A  new  building  for  La  Rose  and  Korfrecht  High  Sekod  (colored 
schools). — The  conditions  in  La  Rose  are  nothing  short  of  dis- 
graceful. The  original  building  accommodates  only  8  classes, 
and  at  present  there  are  27  classes  in  the  school.  These  surplus 
classes  are  taken  care  of  in  portable  buildings  of  the  most  unde- 
sirable type,  and  the  conditions  are  ao  bad  that  in  some  rooms  there 
are  88  children  and  50  seats,  so  that  two  children  have  to  sit  in  one 
seat.  Kortrecht  High  School  is  an  old  building  near  the  railroad 
tracks  which  should  be  abandoned  as  soon  as  possible. 

Under  the  work-study-play  plan  it  is  possible  to  house  the  eight 
grades  of  the  elementary  school  and  four  grades  of  the  high  school 
in  the  same  building.  The  two  schools  are  separate,  but  such  an  ar- 
rangement means  that  the  elementary  school  children  would  have 
the  advantage  of  richer  facilities  than  otherwise  could  be  afforded 
them,  and  the  high-school  pupils  would  have  the  advantage  of  being 
a  part  of  a  large  school  community  which  can  make  demands  upon 
them  for  the  practical  application  of  their  work  along  such  lines 
as  chemistry,  physics,  shopwork,  and  mechanical  drawing.  More- 
over, such  a  plan  tends  to  keep  children  in  school  longer,  so  that 
they  do  not  feel  that  they  have  graduated  when  they  reach  the 
eighth  grade.  In  a  modern  city  a  school  should  be  not  an  institu- 
tion for  the  children,  but  a  school  community  full  of  wholesome  ac- 
tivities for  children  of  different  ages  in  which  all  can  take  part  ac- 
cording to  their  ability,  and  thereby  develop  a  spirit  of  social  help- 
fulness as  well  as  the  power  of  individual  expression.  A  school  of 
12  grades  gives  th^  variety  of  age  and  of  activities  necessary  for  such 
a  community. 

The  cost  of  such  a  combination  elementary  and  high  school,  would 
be  about  $512,000  and  the  lot  approximately  $20,000.  If,  however, 
the  school  authorities  and  parents  prefer  a  separate  high  school,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  relieve  conditions  in  both  La  Rose  and  Kortrecht 
High  Schools  by  separate  buildings.  This  would  mean  an  addi- 
tional expense  of  about  $154,000,  which  with  the  cost  of  land  would 
come  to  an  additional  expense  of  about  $175,000.  This  provision  for 
a  separate  high-school  building  has  not  been  included  in  our  estimate. 

A  new  building  for  Virginia  Avenue, — The  Virginia  Avenue  build- 
ing is  situated  between  two  railroad  tracks,  one  within  20  feet  of 
the  rear  of  the  building  and  the  other  across  the  street.  There  are 
22  classes  of  children  and  11  classrooms,  but  the  building  is  not  fit 
for  occupancy.    A  new  building  should  be  built  to  the  south  and  a 
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little  to  the  east  of  this  location.  In  order  to  provide  for  growth — 
this  is  the  only  colored  school  in  the  section — the  building  should 
acoonunodate  a  48-class  school.  But  as  there  are  at  present  only  967 
pupils,  only  half  the  building  should  be  put  up  at  first.  The  cost 
for  this  would  be  $266,000.  The  lot  would  cost  approximately 
$20,000. 

2.  CERTAIN  BUILDINGS  SHOULD  BE  FIXED  UP  WITH  A  VIEW  TO  ABANDON- 
ING THEM  IN  THE  NEAR  FUTURE  WHEN  THE  NEW  BUILDINGS  AHE 
OOMFLEIED. 

The  buildings  to  be  included  in  this  group  are:  White  schools— 
Cummings,  Lauderdale,  Peabody,  and  Idlewild;  colored  schools — 
Charles,  Games,  and  La  Bose. 

Liasmuch  as  these  buildings  should  be  abandoned  when  the  new 
buildings  are  built,  and  inasmuch  as  the  board  of  education  has  only 
$500,000  to  expend  immediately,  we  would  recommend  that  the  con- 
gestion in  these  buildings  be  taken  care  of  temporarily  by  erecting 
modem  movable  buildings,  a  particularly  desirable  type  of  tempo- 
rary structure  now  in  use  in  certain  parts  of  the  country.  The  port- 
ables in  use  in  Memphis  are  of  such  a  poor  type  and  so  disliked  by 
teachers,  pupils,  and  parents  that  they  should  be  abandoned.  The 
type  of  movable  structure,  however,  to  which  we  refer  has  no  resem- 
blance to  these  portables  to  which  Memphis  is  accustomed.  It  is 
possible  to  secure  in  this  new  type  of  structure  the  following  units : 
An  auditorium  30  by  60  feet  costing  approximately  $1,600,  and  $1,000 
for  furnishing  and  setting  up;  a  gymnasium  costing  the  same 
amount;  a  classroom,  set  up,  $1,000;  and  the  special  activity  rooms 
also,  $1,000.  These  different  units  can  be  obtained  separately  or  in 
combination,  so  as  to  make  a  complete  addition.  Furthermore,  these 
units  can  be  combined  so  as  to  make  a  school  with  corridors,  offices, 
storerooms,  and  equipped  with  showers,  toilets,  and  other  accessories 
if  desired.  They  are  sanitary,  can  be  well  heated  and  ventilated, 
and  are  kept  clean  easily.  The  children  in  the  schools  under  discus- 
sion would  be  far  better  off  in  these  modern  movable  buildings  than 
in  their  present  congested  basement  rooms  and  undesirable  portables. 
When  the  new  permanent  buildings  for  these  schools  are  erected, 
the^e  movable  rooms  can  be  transferred  to  other  schools  which  are 
less  congested  but  which  need  relief.  Therefore,  although  buildings 
of  this  character  are  used  for  temporary  purposies,  they  are  a  per- 
manent asset  to  any  school  system,  since  it  is  possible  through  their 
use  to  take  care  of  temporary  congestion  as  the  need  arises. 

The  following  are  detailed  recommendations  for  each  of  the  above 
schools: 
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Cum/mAngs. — Cnmmings  now  has  15  claases  and  8  rega]'>r  class- 
rooms. It  has  no  anditorinm,  no  gymnasium,  and  no  special  activi- 
ties. Two  old  buildings  that  should  be  abandoned  immediately  are 
used  to  house  the  surplus  classes. 

This  school  should  be  made  into  a  16-cla8S  school.  The  8  rooms 
under  the  plan  which  we  are  suggesting  would  continue  to  be  used 
as  classrooms.  One  of  the  rooms  in  the  basement  coidd  be  turned 
into  a  shop  and  the  other  into  a  cooking  room.  Inasmuch  as  the 
children  would  be  in  these  rooms  for  only  50  minutes  at  a  time,  it 
would  be  far  less  objectionable  to  use  them  for  special  activities  than 
for  classrooms  as  is  now  the  case.  There  should  be  four  movable 
rooms — one  for  music  or  drawing,  one  for  nature  study,  one  for 
gymnasium,  and  one  for  auditorium.  Under  this  arrangement  the 
children  could  have  a  six-hour  day  and  an  opportunity  for  health- 
ful work,  play,  and  study,  which  would  be  far  better  for  them  than 
sitting  four  or  five  hours  in  classrooms  under  the  present  congested 
conditions.  The  following  is  the  cost  of  such  movable  rooms  for 
Cummings : 

Equipment  for  shop  In  basement $1,000 

EiQuipment  for  cooking  room — basement 2,000 

One  movable  for  miudc = -,..,,   .. : w— 1,000 

One  movable  for  nature  study 1,000 

One  movable  for  audltoriimi 2,500 

One  movable  for  gymnasium 2, 50i 

Additional  equipment 1, 000 


Total 11, 000 

Rent  of  land  for  playground . ,     . . 1,000 

Lavderdale. — ^Lauderdale  has  21  classes  and  only  12  regular  class- 
rooms, no  auditorium,  no  gymnasium,  no  special  facilities.  The 
surplus  classes  are  taken  care  of  in  4  basement  rooms  and  in  2  port- 
able rooms.    There  are  9  more  classes  than  rooms. 

This  school  should  be  made  into  a  24-class  school  on  the  work- 
study-play  plan.  The  12  classrooms  should  be  used  as  classrooma 
The  cost  of  movables  for  the  special  activities  would  be  as  follows : 

Equipment  for  ahop  in  basemoit fl,  000 

Equipment  for  cooking  room,  basement 2, 000 

One  movable  fbr  auditorium 2,  .100 

One  movable  for  gymnasium . 2,  .TOO 

One  movable  for  music 1,000 

One  movable  for  nature  study 1, 000 

One  movable  for  drawing — .«-  1,(K)0 

Additional  equipment —  - 1, 000 

Total ^ 12.000 

Land  for  playgronnd  (rental  or  purchase) 5,000 
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Peabody. — Peabody  has  15  classes  and  8  classrooms,  7  classes  in 
excess  of  its  capacity.  It  has  an  auditorium  but  no  gymnasium  and 
no  special  facilities.  The  surplus  classes  are  taken  care  of  in  base- 
ment rooms  and  portables. 

This  should  be  made  into  an  18-class  school.  The  present  8  class- 
rooms should  be  used  as  classrooms.  The  cost  of  movables  would  be 
as  follows: 

One  movable  for  classroom $1, 000 

One  movable  for  gymnasium 2, 500 

Equipment  for  shop  in  basement 1, 000 

Equipment  for  cooking  room,  basement 2, 000 

One  movable  for  music ^ : 1, 000 

One  movable  for  drawing 1, 000 

Additional    equipment 1, 000 

Total 9.500 

Land  for  playground  (rental  or  purchase) 5,000 

Idlewild, — Idlewild  has  17  classes  and  8  classrooms,  9  classes  in 
excess  of  capacity.  It  has  no  auditorium  and  no  g3annasium  and  no 
special  facilities. 

This  should  be  made  into  an  18-class  school  and  the  present  8  class- 
rooms used  for  classrooms.  The  cost  of  movables  would  be  as 
follows: 

One  movable  for  classroom ' $1,000 

One  movable  for  auditorium.-' 2, 500 

One  movable  for  gymnasium 2, 500 

Equipment  for  shop  in  basement 1, 000 

Flquipment  for  cooking  room,  basement 2, 000 

One  movable  for  music — - 1,000 

One  movable  for  drawing -. ^ 1, 000 

Additional   equipment 1, 500 

Total 12,  500 

Additional  land  (rental  or  purchase) 6,000 

Charles  {colored), — ^This  sc'hool  has  87  pupils  and  2  classrooms. 
There  are  no  excess  classes,  but  the  classrooms  are  unfit  for  occu- 
pancy and  two  modem  movables  should  be  put  up  immediately  until 
it  is  possible  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  likely  to  be  an  increase  in 
j)opulation  in  this  neighborhood. 

Two  movables  for  classrooms ^ $2,000 

Kfiulpment 1, 000 

Total 8, 000 

Cames  {colored), — Tliis  school  has  17  classes  and  12  classrooms. 
It  is  situated  directly  in  front  of  the  city  morgue.  Either  the  school 
or  the  morgue  should  be  moved. 

Assuming  that  the  morgue  is  moved,  this  school  should  be  made 
into  an  18-class  school;  9  of  the  12  rooms  should  be  used  as  class- 
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rooms,  and  of  the  remaining  8  rooms  one  should  be  used  as  a  draw- 
ing studio,  one  as  a  music  room,  and  one  could  be  used  for  a  cooking 
room.    The  cost  would  be  as  follows: 

Equipment  for  cooking  room $2,000 

One  movable  for  auditorium 2,500 

One  movable  for  gymnasium - « 2, 500 

One  movable  for  shop 2,000 

Aihlitional    equipment 1, 000 

Total 10, 000 

Additional  land 5, 000 

La  Rose  {colored). — La  Rose  has  27  classes  and  8  regular  class- 
rooms. It  has  no  auditorium,  no  gymnasium,  and  no  special  facili- 
ties. The  surplus  classes  are  accommodated  in  overcrowded  old 
buildings. 

This  school  should  be  made  into  a  30-class  school.  The  8  present 
regular  rooms  should  be  used  as  classrooms.  The  cost  of  movables 
would  be  as  follows : 

Seven  classrooms,  movable $7, 000 

Auditorium,  movable 2, 500 

One  movable  for  gymnasium 2,500 

One  movable  for  science I 1,000 

One  movable  for  drawing 1,000 

One  movable  for  cooking 3, 0(X) 

One  movable  for  shop i ._« ^ 2,000 

One  movable  for  music 1. 000 

One  movable  for  library 1,000 

Total 21, 000 

These  different  units  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  make  a  school 
with  corridor,  offices,  stores,  showers,  and  toilets.  The  whole  would 
come  to  about  $35,000. 

8.  A  CAREFUL  STUDY  SHOULD  BE  MADE  OF  THE  REMAINING  SCHOOLS  TO 
DETERMINE  WHETHER  IMPROVEMENTS  SHOULD  BE  PERMANENT  OR 
TEMPORARY  AND  WHETHER  THE  SCHOOIiS  SHOULD  BE  FOR  FIVE  OR  SIX 
CLASSES  OR  EIGHT  OR  NINE. 

The  schools  in  this  group  are  A.  B.  Hill,  Bruce,  Maury,  and  Madi- 
son Heights. 

A,  B.  Hill, — ^There  are  two  alternatives  possible  in  dealing  with 
the  A.  B.  Hill  situation,  and  only  a  careful  study  can  determine 
which  is  more  desirable.  An  annex  of  eight  units  could  be  put  up  at 
a  cost  of  $128,000,  which  would  take  care  of  congestion  and  provide 
modem  educational  facilities.  On  the  other  hand,  the  school  authori- 
ties may  consider  it  desirable  to  send  the  upper  grades  of  A.  B.  Hill 
to  the  new  building  to  be  erected  for  Cummings  and  Lauderdale. 
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In  that  case,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  enlarge  A.  B.  Hill.  Con- 
sidering the  fact  that  it  will  probably  be  impossible  to  reach  a 
decision  in  this  matter  until  the  new  building  for  Cummings  and 
Lauderdale  is  at  least  started,  and  until  it  becomes  evident  also 
whether  the  school  population  to  the  east  and  south  of  A.  B.  Hill 
is  increasing,  and  therefore  whether  an  addition  to  A.  B.  Hill  would 
be  justified,  it  would  seem  advisable  at  this  time  to  erect  movabk 
buildings  at  this  school  pending  a  final  decision.  The  ( ost  would  be 
as  follows: 

The  school  should  be  made  into  a  24-class  school  and  the  12  regular 
rooms  used  for  classrooms^ 

Equipment  for  shop,  basement $1,000 

Equipment  for  cooking,  basement 2,000 

One  movable  for  gymnasium 2,500 

One  movable  for  music 1,000 

One  movable  for  drawing 1,000 

One  movable  for  science 1,000 

Additional  equipment 1, 000 

Total , 9.  500 

Additional  land  (rental) 5,000 

Bruce. — ^It  is  a  question  whether  an  annex  should  be  added  to 
this  building  to  take  care  of  congestion,  or  whether  the  school  popu- 
lation in  this  section  is  likely  to  increase  sufficiently  to  justify  a 
new  school  plant  on  the  present  site.  In  the  latter  case,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  put  up  movables  pending  the  erection  of  a  new  building. 
But  since  the  present  building  is  a  good  one,  and  since  it  will  be 
impossible  to  determine  for  some  time  whether  the  erection  of  a 
new  building  would  be  justified,  it  is  recommended  that  a  permanent 
annex  of  6  units  be  erected.  The  school  now  has  an  enrollment 
of  922  pupils.  It  has  18  classrooms.  The  school  should  be  made 
into  a  24-class  school;  12  rooms  should  be  used  as  classrooms,  the  re- 
maining room  to  be  used  as  a  library ;  the  two  basement  rooms  should 
be  used  for  a  cooking  room  and  a  shop.  The  annex  would  contain 
2  gymnasiums  (3  units),  a  science  laboratory,  music  room,  and 
drawing  studio.  The  annex  should  be  so  built  that  it  can  be  added 
to  as  the  school  grows  so  that  it  could  include  an  auditoriuni  and 
other  special  activities  such  as  the  shops  which  could  be  transferred 
from  the  basement  of  the  main  building.  Pending  this  growth  and 
the  enlargement  of  the  annex,  a  movable  auditorium  should  be 
erected  temporarily,  since  it  would  probably  be  undesirable  to  add 
one  to  the  present  old  building,  as  there  is  hardly  sufficient  room  or 
light  at  the  rear  of  the  building  to  warrant  it.  Such  an  annex  would 
cost  $96,000,  and  the  auditorium  $2,500. 

Maury  and  Madison  Heights, — Maury  has  15  classes  and  13  class- 
rooms.   It  could  be  reorganized  on  the  work-study-play  plan  with 
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no  additions  except  the  auditorium,  but  this  would  leave  Madison 
Heights  with  no  relief  and  there  is  no  land  at  Madison  Heights  for 
movables. 

A  second  alternative  would  be  to  transfer  Madison  Heights  to 
Maury,  with  the  possible  exception  of  two  classes  to  be  sent  to  Idle- 
wild  or  Bruce.  Maury  could  then  be  made  into  a  24-class  school. 
The  12  classrooms  could  be  used  as  classrooms ;  the  extra  room  could 
be  used  as  a  drawing  room ;  the  two  rooms  in  the  basement  could 
be  used  as  a  cooking  room  and  a  shop.  An  annex,  or  additions  to 
the  two  wings  of  the  building,  could  then  be  put  up  containing  a 
nature-study  room  and  music  studio  on  the  second  floor,  and  two 
gymnasiums  on  the  first  floor.  This  addition  of  4  units  would  cost 
$64,000,  and  an  auditorium  at  the  rear  of  the  building  would  cost 
approximately  $12,000,  making  a  total  of  $76,000. 

There  is  a  strong  desire  in  Memphis  for  a  new  vocational  school, 
although  it  is  also  recognized  that  this  need  should  not  be  met 
imtil  the  congestion  situation  for  the  majority  of  children  is  taken 
care  of.  If,  however,  the  board  of  education  wishes  to  reorganize 
the  Vocational  School  on  the  work-study-play  plan,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  relieve  the  situation  in  that  building  and  add  four  or  five 
shops  to  the  present  school.    This  can  be  done  as  follows : 

The  Vocational  School  has  20  rooms,  of  which  15  are  classrooms, 
.  2  are  shops,  and  3  are  laboratories.  It  also  has  a  g^^mnasium,  which 
is  now  used  as  an  auditorium.  The  enrollment  in  1918-19  was  770. 
Under  the  proposed  plan,  the  school  could  be  made  into  a  24-class 
school ;  12  of  the  rooms  could  be  used  as  classrooms,  2  could  continue 
to  be  used  as  laboratories,  1  for  chemistry  and  1  for  physics,  1  could 
be  used  as  a  mechanical  drawing  room,  and  the  remaining  5  for  the 
shops  which  are  now  desired — ^i.  e.,  woodworking,  and  printing, 
which  exist  at  present — and  also  automechanics,  sheet  metal  and 
electrical  v/ork.  An  expenditure  of  $20,444  would  be  sufficient  for 
these  shops,  and  certainly  this  would  be  as  much  as  should  be  spent 
on  the  present  building. 

Under  such  a  reorganization,  all  the  children  in  the  building 
would  have  the  opportunity  for  a  greater  variety  of  work  with  better 
equipment  than  would  be  possible  if  no  appropriations  were  forth- 
coining  until  a  new  building  could  be  built. 

REPAIRS. 

A  large  number  of  buildings  in  Memphis  are  in  such  bad  repair 
that  one  of  the  first  items  to  be  considered  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
$500,000  now  available  should  be  that  of  repairs.  At  least  $30,000 
should  be  set  aside  for  this  purpose.  Detailed  recommendations  in 
regard  to  repairs  to  the  existing  buildings,  together  with  recommen- 
dations for  guidance  in  the  choice  of  school  sites  and  erection  of 
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buildings,  in  order  to  avoid  some  of  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  are 
given  on  page  142. 

Tablb  82. — Bwmmarp  of  co^  of  tmU4mg  program  for  Memphis  on  the  work- 

8iudy-play  plan. 

1.  Permanent  inyestment  for  new  buildings. 

OummingB  and  Lauderdale: 

New  buUding  (48  classes) $612,000 

Land 20. 000 

Idlewlld,  Lenox,  and  Madison  Heights:^ 

New  building  (48  classes) 512,000 

Peabody: 

One-half  of  48-unlt  building 25a  000 

Land 20,000 

La  Rose  and  Kortrecbt  High  School 512,  (XX) 

New  building  (48  classes) 20,000 

Virginia  Avenue: 

One-half  a  48-unlt  building 256, 000 

Land 20, 000 


Total $2, 128,000 

2.  Sopie  buildings  to  be  fixed  up  temporarily  until  new 
buildings  are  built. 

White  schools, 
Gummings : 

Movables ^ 11, 000 

Land  rental —        1, 000 

Lauderdale : 

Movables 12,000 

Land  (rental  or  purchase) 5,000 

Peabody : 

Movables 9, 500 

Land  (rental  or  purchase) 5,000 

IdlewUd : 

Movables 12, 500 

Land  (rental  or  purchase) .^        5,000 


Total  white ftl,  000 


Colored  schooU, 
Charles: 

Movables 8, 000 

Games : 

Movables 10,000 

Land 5,000 

La  Rose: 

Movables 85, 000 


Total  colored 53, 000 


Total  for  white  and  colored  schools 114,000 


>  Tbe  oott  of  land  for  this  building  can  be  met  by  the  sale  of  sites  tu  be  abandoned. 
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8.  Debatable. 

A.  B.  Hill  (item  No.  3,  p.  184) : 

Movables $9, 500 

Land 6, 000 

Bruce  (item  No.  8,  p.  135) : 

Permanent  annex 96, 000 

Movable  auditorium 2, 500 

Maury  and  Madison  Heights  (items  No.  8,  p.  136) : 

Permanent  addition  to  Maury 76.000 

$189,000 

4.  Vocational  High  School  Btcfjpa  (p.  136) 20,000 

5.  Repairs  (p.  136) .........^ 50,000 


Grand    total 2. 501, 000 

Two  dUemative  plans  for  expenditure  of  f 500,000. 

Plan  1. 

Movables  for  7  white  and  colored  schools  (see  item  No.  2,  p.  — ) 98,  (XN) 

Land  for  the  above 21,000 

A.  B.  Hill  (see  Item  No.  8,  p.  134) : 

Movables 9,500 

Land 6, 000 

Bruce  (see  item  No.  8,  p.  135) : 

Movables 12,000 

Peabody  (see  Item  No.  1,  p.  133) : 

New    building 256, 000 

Land 20,000 

Vocational  High  (see  item  No.  4,  p.  136) : 

Shops 20,000 

Repairs  (see  item  No.  5,  p.  136) 50, 000 


Total ^ 486,500 

Plan  2. 

Movables  for  7  white  and  colored  schools  (see  item  No.  2,  p.  131)— .»       98,000 

Land  for  the  above _— — . «—        21,000 

A.  B.  Hill  (item  No.  3,  p.  134) : 

Movables 9,500 

Land 5,000 

Bruce  (item  No.  3,  p.  135)  : 

Permanent  annex,  6  units,  movable  auditorium 98,500 

Miuiry  and  Madison  Heights  (item  No.  3,  p.  136)  : 

Permanent  addition  to  Maury 76,000 

Peabody  (item  No.  1,  p.  129) : 

Site  for  new  building  and  one  wing  erected  (one-fourth  final 

building) 128, 000 

Vocational  High  School  (Item  No.  4,  p.  136) 20,000 

Repairs  (item  No.  5,  p.  136) 50,000 


Total 501,000 
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The  board  has  the  sum  of  $250,000  immediately  available  and 
$250,000  available  after  July  1,  1920.  We  have  considered  the  two 
amounts  as  a  lump  sum  and  have  suggested  two  plans  for  disburse- 
ment, each  of  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  larger  plan  which  has 
been  outlined. 

An  examination  of  these  two  plans  discloses  that  both  provide  for 
the  immediate  relief  of  the  crowded  conditions  at  Cummings,  Lauder- 
dale, Peabody,  Idlewild,  Bruce,  Charles,  Games,  La  Bose,  and  A.  B. 
Hill.  Both  plans  also  provide  temporary  relief  for  the  Vocational 
High  School  and  in  both  an  item  of  $50,000  for  repairs  is  to  be  found. 
Neither  plan  affords  any  relief  for  Virginia  Avenue  and  the  Kor- 
trecht  High  School  (both  colored)  where  conditions  are  so  bad  that 
there  seems  no  chance  for  betterment  until  through  a  bond  issue 
permanent  buildings  can  be  provided. 

The  plans  differ  in  that  the  first  proposes  that  a  site  near  the  Pea- 
body  School  be  secured  and  a  new  and  permanent  building  (one-half 
the  size  which  it  ultimately  should  become)  be  stated  at  once  and 
that  temporary  relief  only  be  given  Bruce.  Furthermore,  it  should 
be  noted  that  Maury  and  Madison  Heights  are  given  no  relief. 

The  second  plan  suggests  that  a  site  for  a  new  building  near  Pea- 
body  be  secured  but  that  only  one  wing  of  the  permanent  building  be 
erected  at  this  time.  It  provides,  however,  that  a  permanent  annex 
be  erected  at  Bruce,  and  that  the  congestion  at  Maury  and  Madison 
Heights  be  cared  for  by  erecting  a  permanent  addition  at  Maury. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  the  two  proposed  plans  in  respect 
to  the  amounts  which  are  to  be  invested  for  temporary  and  perma- 
nent pur{>oses.    A  table  showing  this  distribution  follows : 

Tabub  88. — Distribution  of  expenditures  under  the  two  plana. 


Plan  No.  1.. 
Plan  Nfl^  Z. 


Amounts  expended  in- 


Permanent 
bulIdJogs. 


1276.000 
807,500 


Movable 
building?. 


1114,500 
102,600 


Land. 


$46,000 
41,000 


Repairs. 


$50,000 
50,000 


Total. 


$486,500 
501,000 


While,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  money  invested  in  modern 
movable  buildings  is  not  wasted,  as  these  are  always  needed  in  every 
rapidly  growing  city,  nevertheless,  inasmuch  as  Plan  No.  2  calls  for 
an  investment  of  somewhat  more  in  permanent  buildings  and,  moie 
especially,  as  this  plan  cares  for  all  the  present  congestion  that  tlio 
first  plan  does,  and,  in  addition,  relieves  the  acute  situation  at  Maury 
and  Madison  Heights^  which  the  first  plan  does  not  do,  it  would  seem 
to  the  survey  staflF  the  wiser  step  to  adopt  the  second. 
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SUMMARY. 

A  comparison  of  the  cost  of  a  buUding  program  tmder  the  tradi- 
tional plan  of  school  organization^  and  under  the  work-study-play 
plaiu — Tlie  board  of  education  faces  a  serious  situation  in  regard 
to  school  congestion.  •  The  school  buildings,  as  originally  planned, 
were  inadequate  for  a  growing  city  like  Memphis.  The  congestion 
has  been  steadily  growing  worse  until  in  the  present  3'ear  (1918-19) 
there  are  10,460  children,  and  a  seating  capacity  for  only  14,445. 
Tlmt  is,  there  are  5,016  children  in  excess  of  seating  capacity.  Ap- 
proximately 50  per  cent  of  the  19,460  children  in  the  31  day  elemen- 
tary schools  are  found  in  13  schools  in  the  southern  and  southeastern 
sections  of  the  city,  and  72.5  per  cent  of  the  5,015  in  excess  of  seating 
capacity  are  also  found  in  these  schools.  These  13  schools  are: 
White  schools — A.  B.  Hill,  Cummings,  Lauderdale,  Bruce,  Idlewild, 
Madison  Heights,  Peabody,  and  Maury;  colored  schools — Games, 
Charles,  Kortrecht  High  School,  La  Rose,  and  Virginia  Avenue. 
The  children  in  excess  of  seating  capacity  are  being  housed  in  base- 
ment rooms  whichr  are  often  damp  and  cold ;  in  portables  of  a  most 
undesirable  type,  overcrowded,  badly  heated,  and  poorly  ventilated ; 
and  in  old  dwelling  houses  utterly  unfit  for  classroom  purposes. 

These  conditions  are  such  a  menace  both  to  the  health  and  to  the 
education  of  the  children  that  the  city  of  Memphis  can  not  afford 
to  let  them  continue.  Moreover,  in  the  Memphis  schools  there  are 
few  auditoriums  and  practically  none  of  the  modem  educational  fa- 
cilities such  as  shops,  laboratories,  cooking-rooms,  drawing  rooms,  and 
gymnasiums,  which  are  essential  parts  of  modem  elementary  schools 
and  which  should  be  provided  for  in  any  farsighted  building  pro- 
gram. 

There  are  two  methods  of  meeting  the  school  congestion  problem  in 
Memphis.  One  is  the  traditional  method  of  reserving  a  seat  for  every 
child  and  leaving  the  classrooms  unused  when  the  children  are  using 
other  facilities.  The  other  method  is  known  as  the  work-study-play 
plan  by  which  all  facilities  are  in  use  all  the  time  for  the  children. 

Under  the  traditional  plan  of  school  organization. — ^It  would  cost 
$3,573,000  to  relieve  present  congestioxi  in  the  18  most  crowded  sq}iools 
and  provide  for  growth  in  these  schools. 

This  expenditure,  however,  would  provide  only  classroom  acccHn- 
modations  and  practically  none  of  the  modern  educational  focilities 
such  as  shops,  laboratories,  drawing  and  music  studios,  gymnasiums, 
swimming  pools,  and  auditoriums. 

Moreover,  since  only  $500,000  is  immediately  available,  it  would  be 
impossible,  under  the  present  plan  of  school  organization,  to  do  more 
than  relieve  congestion  in  two  schools,  Bruce  and  A.  B.  Hill,  during 
the  coming  two  years.    That  would  leave  11  schools  without  relief. 
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FurthennoTe,  the  annexes  for  the  two  schools  could  not  be  erected  in 
less  than  a  year  or  two,  so  that  for  the  present  there  would  be  no 
relief  at  all. 

Under  the  worh-study-play  plan. — An  expenditure  of  *  $2,601,000 
would  give  the  following  results : 

1.  Five  new  buildings  of  the  most  modem  type  oould  be  erected^ 
one  for  Cummings  and  Lauderdale,  one  for  Peabody,  one  for  Idle- 
wild,  Lenox,  and  Madison  Heights,  one  for  La  Rose  and  Kortrecht 
High  School  (colored),  and  one  for  Virginia  Avenue  (colored). 

2.  Immediate  relief  could  be  given  to  the  children  in  8  of  the 
18  most  congested  schools.  By  reorganizing  these  schools  on  the 
work-study-play  plan  and  by  using  modem  movable  buildings  until 
the  new  buildings  for  these  schools  can  be  erected,  aU  the  children  in 
the  eight  schools  could  be  given  not  only  classroom  accommodations 
for  the  regular  amount  of  time  in  academic  work  but  also  oppor- 
tunity every  day  for  work  in  such  special  activities  as  shops,  nature- 
study  rooms,  gymnasiums,  auditoriums,  and  playgrounds. 

3.  A  permanent  annex  to  Bruce  could  be  erected  immediately 
which,  with  the  main  building,  would  accommodate  a  24-class  school. 
An  addition  could  be  erected  at  Maury  which,  with  the  main  build- 
ing, would  take  care  of  both  Maury  and  Madison  Heights. 

4.  Additional  shops  could  be  provided  for  the  Vocational  School. 

6.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  could  be  expended  in  general  repairs  to 
all  buildings. 

To  sum  up :  As  was  pointed  out,  there  are  now  9,488  children  in 
the  18  most  congested  schools  in  the  city,  8,718  of  whom  are  at  pres- 
ent in  excess  of  the  seating  capacity  of  the  schoola  But  the  organi- 
zation of  these  schools  under  the  work-study-play  plan  would  do  more 
than  relieve  congestion.  It  will  give  not  only  classroom  accommo- 
dations for  the  full  amount  of  time  for  academic  work,  but  it  will  also 
give  to  all  the  children  in  the  schools  an  opportunity  for  play  every 
day  in  well-equipped  playgrounds  and  gymnasiums,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  work  in  well-equipped  shops,  laboratories,  drawing  and 
music  studios,  libraries,  cooking  rooms,  or  any  other  special  activities 
desired  by  the  community  and  school  authorities. 

Moreover,  by  lengthening  the  school  day,  this  plan  eliminates  the 
street  time  of  the  child  and  keeps  him  wholesomely  busy  at  work, 
i?tudy,  and  play.  It  also  makes  possible  a  better  cooperation  l)e- 
tween  the  school  and  other  child-welfare  agencies.  For  example, 
the  work  in  the  library  can  be  part  of  the  regular  school  work,  so 
that  the  excellent  work  already  being  done  by  the  Memphis  libraries 
in  cooperation  with  the  schools  can  be  enlarged  and  extended. 
Again,  vm  this  plan  provides  for  playgrounds  in  connection  with 
each  school,  and  as  these  playgrounds  are  in  use  every  hour  of  the 
day,  under  the  supervision  of  trained  playground  instructors,  it  is 
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not  necessary  for  the  city  to  support  separate  playgrounds,  as  is 
usually  the  case.  Moreover,  the  playgrounds  are  used  more  because 
they  become  the  natural  recreation  centers  for  the  children  and  the 
adults  of  £he  neighborhood. 

The  work-study-play  plan,  though  not  the  traditional  school  plan, 
has  had  sufficient  trial  to  show  that  it  is  sound  not  only  from  an 
economical  but  from  an  educational  standpoint.  Since  under  the 
present  plan  of  school  organization  it  would  cost  $3,573,000  for  the 
city  of  Memphis  to  meet  its  school  congestion  problem  without  pro- 
viding for  the  modern  educational  facilities,  whereas  the  expenditure 
of  $2,501,000  under  the  work-study-play  plan  would  not  only  solve 
the  present  congestion  problem,  but  provide  modem  educational 
facilities  and  a  far  richer  school  life  for  the  children  than  is  possible 
under  the  former  plan,  it  would  seem  obvious  that  the  work-study- 
play  plan  is  the  best  solution  of  the  school  problem  of  Memphis.  It 
is  therefore  recommended  that  the  13  most  congested  schools  in  the 
city  be  reorganized  on  this  plan,  not  only  as  a  means  of  relieving  con- 
gestion, but  of  giving  an  enriched  education  to  the  children  of 
Memphis. 

II.  GENERAL  RECOMMENDATIONS.' 

THE  SELECTION  OF  SITES. 

The  unit  of  the  school  building  is  the  classroom.  Because  of  the 
very  important  fact  that  classrooms  should  be  furnished  with  east 
and  west  light,  the  shape  and  position  of  a  lot  with  reference  to  the 
cardinal  directions  have  much  to  do  with  the  planning  and  practical 
use  of  the  building.  For  example,  if  a  site  is  selected  whose  long 
side  faces  toward  the  north  or  the  south,  and  the  lot  is  too  narrow 
to  receive  the  long  axis  of  the  building,  then  most  of  the  rooms  are 
bound  to  receive  either  the  south  or  north  light,  and  this  is  always 
bad,  because,  if  the  lighting  is  from  more  than  one  side,  either  the 
teacher  will  have  to  face  the  light  or  the  pupils  will  have  to  face  it. 
Either  is  unjustifiable  and  unnecessary  if  window  spacing  and  pro- 
portions are  properly  arranged. 

An  example  of  a  good  building  properly  orientated  is  the  Rozelle 
School.  The  majority  of  the  classrooms  in  this  building  face  toward 
the  east  or  west  and  the  lot  is  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  build- 
ing with  its  long  axis  from  north  to  south.  If  the  lot,  however,  had 
been  so  restricted  that  insufficient  space  had  been  furnished  to  set  the 
broad  side  of  the  building  to  the  east,  another  type  of  building  with 
roost  of  the  class  rooms  opening  toward  the  north  or  south  would  have 
been  almost  imperative.    The  board  should  select  lots  which  will  per- 

*  Id  compillnir  this  report,  tlie  Educational  Survey  staff  wishes  to  ackDOwledge  its 
Indebtedness  to  the  Memphis  Rotary  Club  for  the  many  yalnable  suggestions  oontained 
In  Its  excellent  report  on  the  school  buildings  of  Memphis. 
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mit  the  architect  to  meet  the  foregoing  requirements.  To  take 
another  example  in  order  to  show  how  a  lot  too  Aallow  from  north 
to  south  is  Hkely  to  lead  the  architect  astray,  we  cite  the  Peabody 
School.  Here,  because  the  lot  is  comparatively  shallow,  the  building 
was  planned,  and  set  so  that  its  broad  sides,  with  its  classrooms,  face 
to  the  north  and  south.  If  the  lot  had  been  deep  enough  to  set  the 
building  with  its  long  axis  from  north  to  south,  then  the  classrooms 
would  have  received  the  east  or  west  li^t,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
children  and  of  the  teachers.  If  a  block  of  ground  is  furnished,  then 
most  of  the  difficulties  mentioned  can  be  readily  overcome. 

Sites  should  be  selected  which  can  be  easily  drained,  and,  particu- 
larly, so  that  the  basements  of  buildings  can  be  drained  readily.  The 
Snowden  School,  for  example,  is  situated  on  a  lot  that  is  rather  low 
and  inclined  to  be  wet,  and  to  make  matters  wors^,  the  building  is  set 
on  ground  which  is  lower  than  the  street  level.  If  this  building  had 
been  set  higher,  and  the  lot  filled  in  so  that  the  drainage  would  have 
been  away  from  the  building  instead  of  toward  it,  as  is  not  the  case, 
much  difficulty  which  is  bound  to  come  soon  woulA  be  avoided.  The 
woodwork  in  the  basement  rooms  is  now  rotting.  These  rooms  are 
bound  to  be  damp  in  summer,  and,  to  some  extent,  in  the  winter.  All 
basement  walls  and  floors  should  be  above  the  water  line  to  keep  the 
building  dry.  This  can  be  secured  most  economically  and  safely  by 
surrounding  the  building  with  a  form  tile  drain  set  at  least  deeper 
than  the  lowest  point  in  the  basement  floor  or  foundation.  On  a  site 
with  this  type  of  drainage,  ground  water  will  not  rise  in  the  ba.se- 
ment,  and  tiiere  will  not  be  soggy,  damp  walls,  provided,  of  course, 
that  roof  waters  are  safely  carried  away  from  the  building.  If  a  lot 
is  selected  where  an  outl^  for  such  a  drain  is  impossible,  then,  at  best, 
damp  walls  are  inevitable.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  cement  success- 
fully against  the  inflow  of  ground  water  in  basements,  especially 
when  comparatively  deep  basements  are  used. 

LIGHTING  AND  WINDOW  SPACE. 

In  this  climate  if  an  amount  of  window  space  is  properly  placed 
to  equal  one-fifth  of  the  floor  surface  for  the  rooms  as  above  out- 
lined, ample  light  will  be  afforded.  This  plan  has  been  well  tested 
and  is  represented  in  the.Guthrie  and  the  Rozelle  Schools.  The  win- 
dows should  be  closely  grouped,  slightly  to  the  rear  of  the  left  side 
of  the  pupils  as  they  sit  at  their  desks.  They  should  be  set  full  4 
feet  above  the  floor  and  reach  within  6  inches  of  the  ceiling.  In 
this  particular  one  of  the  few  serious  mistakes  was  made  in  the 
splendid  Bozelle  School  building.  The  rule  is  that  the  bottoms  of  all 
windows  should  be  above  the  eyes  of  the  children  when  seated  at 
their  desks  and  the  reasons  for  this  demand  may  be  briefly  stated  as 
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follows:  If  the  bottom  of  the  window  is  below  the  eyes  of  the 
children,  then  the  light  reflected  from  without  will  enter  the  pupils' 
eyes  directly  and  their  eyes  be  automatically  adjusted  to  this  light, 
which  is  usually  stronger  than  that  reflected  from  their  books  or  the 
work  in  hand.  There  is  a  conflict  in  adjustment,  for  the  children 
will  be  intent  upon  focusing  their  eyes  upon  their  book,  while  the 
stronger  direct  light  will  be  constantly  demanding  a  different  ad- 
justment. Hence,  they  will  either  have  to  shade  their  eyes  or  suffer 
the  strain  due  to  these  conflicting  demands.  No  one  who  has  not 
studied  this  experimentally  would  imagine  the  relief  that  comes  to 
the  children  when  the  windows  are  set  as  indicated.  In  this  connec- 
tion we  should  like  to  recommend  that  in  all  buildings  where  the 
windows  are  not  less  than  4  feet  above  the  floor,  window  boards 
be  used  to  lift  the  line  of  light  to  this  height.  These  will  cost  little 
and  not  only  give  the  children  relief  as  suggested,  but  aid  in  window 
ventilation  in  cold  weather  by  allowing  the  entrance  of  the  air  with- 
out producing  disturbing  drafts. 

CLOAKROOMS. 

In  all  elementary  schools  the  cloakrooms  should  open  only  from 
the  classrooms,  for  then  the  teacher  can  most  effectively  guard  the 
wraps,  umbrellas,  and  other  belongings,  and  command  better  and 
more  seemly  behavior  among  the  children.  In  many  cases,  in  the 
present  schools,  the  hooks  for  the  wraps  and  hats  of  the  children  are 
placed  at  the  same  height  for  all  the  grades,  and  this  is  generally  a 
height  proper  for  adults.  In  many  instances,  the  small  children  can 
not  reach  them,  and  consequently  their  belongings  find  lodgment  in 
the  umbrella  trough  or  on  the  floor.  This  is  another  example  of  how 
little  builders  and  architects  know  and  think  about  the  varied  de- 
mands of  school  life.  Careful  and  competent  criticism  of  plans  and 
construction  would  have  prevented  this  mistake,  and  hundreds  of 
others  of  a  similar  nature. 

BLACKBOARDS. 

The  board  of  education  is  to  be  commended  for  the  almost  uni- 
versal excellence  of  the  blackboards  in  the  city  schools.  Probably  no 
city  in  the  country  can  make  a  better  showing  in  this  r^ard.  While 
the  initial  cost  of  the  excellent  slate  boards  used  has  been  greater,  in 
the  long  rim  they  will  prove  the  most  economical  and  satisfactory 
that  could  have  been  selected.  But  they  should  be  set  at  the  proper 
height  for  the  children  who  occupy  the  various  rooms.  This  principle 
has  been  neglected  in  nearly  all  of  the  Memphis  school  buildings,  for 
in  most  cases  they  are  set  at  the  same  height  for  all  grades.    This  has 
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resulted  in  useless  expense  and  has  given  much  trouble.  The  black- 
board should  be  set  approximately  26  inches  from  the  floor  for  the 
first  and  second  grades ;  28  inches  for  the  third  and  fourth  grades ;  30 
inches  for  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades;  85  inches  for  the  seventh  and 
eighth ;  and  86  inches  for  the  high-school  grades. 

FURNACE  ROOMS. 

It  is  cheaper  and  safer  to  fire-proof  all  furnace  rooms,  stairways, 
and  halls  than  to  build  outside  fire  escapes  and  depend  upon  them  for 
the  safety  of  the  children.  The  outside  fire  escapes  in  the  Memphis 
school  buildings  are  steep,  and  often  have  their  exit  from  the  class- 
room, where  in  case  of  panic,  a  jam  could  easily  occur  and  make  it 
much  more  difficult  for  the  children  to  get  out  than  if  the  ordinary 
interior  stairs  were  used.  It  would  take  practically  double  the  time 
to  get  the  children  out  by  means  of  the  fire  escapes,  as  by  the  well- 
placed  stairs.  A  test  was  made  of  this,  and  it  was  found  that  it 
took  8^  minutes  to  get  a  building  emptied.  The  usual  time  for  a 
school  of  corresponding  size  is  less  than  1^  minutes.  In  cold  weather, 
when  fires  are  most  frequent,  outside  iron  steps  may  be  slippery,  and 
even  more  dangerous  than  usual.  The  best  modern  practice  is  to  con- 
struct the  coal  rooms,  furnace  rooms,  halls  and  stairways  of  fireproof 
materials,  and  then,  with  carefuly  planned  and  frequent  practice  tire 
drills,  to  depend  entirely  on  the  regular  stairways  for  safety. 

HEATING  AND  VENTILATION. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  investigations  of  the  school  buildings 
were  made  during  the  warm  season  when  no  fires  were  needed,  investi- 
gations of  the  heating  plants  had  to  be  limited  to  general  observa- 
tions, and  to  such  information  as  could  be  obtained  from  the  janitors, 
principals,  and  teachers.  The  general  use  of  the  low  pressure  steam 
heating  system  is  to  be  commended  and  save  in  a  very  few  instances, 
no  complaint  was  made  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  installations.  In 
some  schools,  however,  an  extremely  objectionable  feature  of  the  heat- 
ing plants  was  noted,  i.  e.,  openings  have  been  made  in  the  floors  of 
the  lower  halls  through  which  heat  may  arise  through  a  grating  from 
airadiator.  Foul  air  from  the  basements  is  thus  drawn  into  the  halls 
and  classrooms  above.  Some  of  these  openings  issue  from  points  not 
fcr  removed  from  toilets,  and  furnace  rooms,  while  others  open  from 
parts  of  the  buildings  not  ordinarily  furnished  with  clean,  pure  air. 
Bach  a  situation  is  unjustifiable  and  should  under  all  circumstances 
be  prevented  in  future  buildings.  It  is  usually  safer,  cleaner,  and 
cheaper  to  use  radiators  in  halls,  for  these  can  be  set  and  easily 
arranged  to  accommodate  the  children  who  need  to  warm  their  feet, 
cr  dry  their  clothing. 
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Most  of  the  buildings  have  not  been  furnished  with  sufficient  and 
convenient  space  for  the  storage  of  coal.  Doubtless  anxious  times 
come  in  extreme  weather  when  difficulties  of  immediate  delivery  are 
encountered.  In  future  buildings  provision  should  be  made  for 
larger  and  safer  rooms  for  the  storage  of  fuel.  Prices  are  generally 
reduced  for  summer  delivery,  and  if  the  winter's  supply  can  be  stored 
during  vacation  mucli  annoyance,  as  well  as  money,  will  be  saved. 
As  it  is  unsafe  to  bank  slack  coal  very  deep,  larger  rooms  should  be 
provided!  In  many  instances  much  fuel  could  be  saved  by  covering 
the  exposed  steam  pipes  with  asbestos.  It  is  poor  economy  to  neglect 
tins  saving. 

Ventilation  in  the  various  buildings  is  secured  through  the  use  of 
open  windows.  This  is  probably  the  best  method  for  the  climate  of 
Memphis  during  either  winter  or  summer,  if  the  teachers  are  scrupu- 
lously careful  in  regard  to  opening  the  windows  from  both  top  and 
bottom.  It  was  observed,  however,  that  very  few  windows  were  low- 
ered  from  the  top  as  well  as  lifted  from  the  bottom.  The  reason  for 
this  neglect  was  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  no  window  poles  were 
furnished;  in  fact  few  of  the  upper  sashes  were  provided  with  catches 
to  receive  the  hook  of  a  window  pole.  This  ought  to  be  remedied 
before  the  beginning  of  another  school  year.  Doubtless  one  reason 
why  the  upper  sash  is  infrequently  lowered,  arises  from  the  fact  that 
tlie  window  shades  in  use  are  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  casing. 
l^nloss  the}"  are  completely  rolled  up  when  the  sash  is  lowered  the 
shade  is  caught  by  the  incoming  air  and  blown  about  noisily.  In 
the  future  some  sort  of  an  adjustable  shade  should  be  used. 

DRINKING  FOUNTAINS. 

Strange  to  say,  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  get  into  the  heads 
of  adults  is  the  fact  that  children  are  not  so  big  as  adults,  nor  so  taU 
as  adults.  In  a  great  majority  of  the  buildings,  the  drinking  foun- 
tains are  set  a  little  too  high  even  for  adults  to  use  easily.  Many  of 
them  indeed  are  so  high  that  the  small  children  can  reach  them  only 
by  tiptoeing  or  climbing  up  on  the  fixtures,  or  on  a  bench.  It  would 
have  cost  less  to  set  them  lower,  moreover  if  they  were  lower  all  the 
children  could  lean  directly  over  the  bubble,  drink  without  touching 
the  fixtures  with  their  mouths,  and  save  themselves  from  wetting 
tlieir  clothing.  Under  the  present  conditions,  common  cups  would 
he  almost  as  sanitary  as  the  fountains  now  in  use.  We  recoinmei^d 
either  that  all  the  fountains  be  lowered,  or  benches  set  so  that  t^^ 
children  may  bend  over  the  cups  and  drink  without  touching  the  fix- 
ture with  their  mouths.  In  all  future  buildings  the  board  should  see 
to  it  that  a  better  type  of  fixture  is  used,  and  they  be  set  to  md 
children. 
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STOREROOM. 

Broken  furniture,  supernumerary  desks,  and  other  supplies  should 
be  stored  in  a  centrally  located  storeroom  rather  than  in  the  base- 
ments of  school  buildings.  The  basements  could  then  be  cleaned  up, 
and  materials  checked  in  and  out  as  needs  dictate.  There  should 
also  be  a  shop  for  a  mechanic  where  furniture  may  be  repaired  and 
accurate  check  kept  on  all  valuable  materials. 

FLOORS. 

Scrubbing  schooli'oom  floors  is  a  serious  blunder,  except  in  very 
rare  instances.  Nothing  will  ruin  a  good  floor  more  quickly  than 
frequent  scrubbings.  It  should  be  cleaned  by  sweeping  with  a  brush, 
broom,  and  dustless  sweeping  compound,  as  is  generally  done  in  the 
Memphis  schools,  and  when  necessary  to  insure  a  more  thorough 
cleansing  should  be  scrubbed  with  sandpaper.  If,  however,  floors  arc 
kept  well  waxed  or  properly  oiled  so  as  to  keep  the  joints  tight  and 
the  pores  of  the  wood  well  filled,  this  will  rarely  be  needed.  In  some 
of  the  buildings  scrubbing  is  still  customary  and  the  floors  are  in 
bad  condition. 

TOILETS. 

In  a  large  number  of  the  older  buildings  the  old  type  of  latrines  is 
used.  That  is  to  say,  a  seat  is  not  necessarily  flushed  immediately 
after  use,  but  all  are  flushed  at  the  same  time  by  an  automatic  tipple, 
which,  as  it  fills  with  water  will  ultimately  reach  a  plenum  point 
where  it  becomes  overbalanced  and  discharges  enough  water  to 
cleanse  all  the  seats  at  once.  Some  of  these  are  set  to  fill  rapidly  and 
discharge  frequently;  others  are  set  to  discharge  only  during  or 
after  intermissions.  It  is  plain  that  this  system  is  either  wasteful  of 
water,  when  set  to  insure  frequent  regular  flushings,  or  open  to  the 
objection  of  retaining  waste  too  long.  Such  a  condition  fills  rooms 
with  odors,  necessitates  that  seats  be  used  more  than  once  before 
being  flushed,  or  that  the  janitor  be  on  guard  constantly  to  see  that 
they  are  flushed  whenever  needed.  It  is  bad  policy  to  waste  water, 
biit  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  the  janitor  to  be  always  on  guard, 
n<St  only  during  intermissions  but  more  or  less  during  the  entire 
day.  In  many  cases,  we  found  that  waste  from  the  previous  day 
would  remain  in  the  toilets  all  night  because  the  janitor  had  cut  off 
the  water  apparently  immediately  after  recess  and  took  no  account 
of  conditions  thereafter.  Most  of  them  were  open  to  flies  and  of 
course  were  insanitary  and  objectionable. 

'  It  is.  asking  too  much  of  any  janitor  both  to  save  water  and  to 
keep  this  type  of  toilet  entirely  sanitary.  It  is  recommended  that  no 
more  of  this  type  be  installed,  and  that  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
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those  now  in  service  be  taken  out  and  a  modern  individual  wash-out 
system  installed.  Further  it  is  recommended  that  until  this  is  pos- 
sible the  janitors  be  all  directed  to  adjust  the  flow  of  water  so  that 
during  the  entire  school  day  the  toilets  will  flush  frequently  and  auto- 
matically ;  be  cut  off  at  night  only  after  all  children  have  gone,  and 
turned  on  again  as  soon  as  the  children  arrive  at  school.  This  will 
necessitate  the  use  of  more  water,  but  it  will  save  the  janitor's  tinie 
and  make  conditions  much  more  wholesome.  All  outside  toilet  build- 
ings should  be  locked  immediately  after  school  and  kept  locked  until 
the  children  return.  This  is  not  always  done,  and  as  a  result  out- 
siders may  enter,  and  are  likely  not  only  to  misuse  the  building,  but 
frequently  to  leave  obscene  scribblings. 

The  automatic  sanitarv  individual  flush  toilets  we  found  in  the 
newer  buildings  are  perhaps  as  good  as  any  for  the  larger  children, 
but  they  are  not  satisfactory-  for  the  smaller  children,  because  they 
are  too  difficult  to  mount  and  frequently  too  slow  to  fill  for  good 
flushing.  It  is  indeed  strange  that  there  are  no  juvenile  sizes  of 
toilet  scats  in  the  Memphis  schools  or,  for  that  matter,  in  the  schools 
of  nearly  all  the  other  cities  of  this  country.  Toilet  seats  are  all  of 
the  adult  size  and  set  at  a  height  to  accommodate  adults.  Conse- 
quently, the  little  folks  have  to  climb  upon  them,  and  slide  off  them, 
miK  h  to  their  discomfort  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  cleanliness  both 
for  the  children  and  the  seats.  If  adults  were  subjected  for  a  time  to 
such  inconveniences,  possibly  they  might  come  to  think  more  care- 
fully of  the  needs  of  the  children.  A  barrel  would  be  but  a  little  less 
too  tall  or  too  large  for  an  adult  than  adult  toilet  seats  are  for  the 
little  ones.  It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  in  all  buildings  con- 
strue ted  in  the  future  and  designed  to  accommodate  children  of  the 
primary  grades,  the  architects  be  directed  to  specify  a  proportionate 
number  of  juvenile  seats  and  to  segregate  them  fr(xn  the  larger 
ones.  This  will  automatically  segregate  the  smaller  children  from 
the  larger  in  these  rooms,  accommodate  them  more  decently,  and  also 
save  expense  and  space. 

Many  of  the  toilet  rooms  are  dark  and  badly  ventilated.  This  is 
generally  true  of  those  in  detached  buildings  as  well  as  of  those  in 
the  basements  of  the  school  building  proper.  These  conditions  are 
due  most  frequently  to  the  faulty  planning  of  the  building,  and  in 
many  instances  conditions  have  been  made  worse  by  faulty  placing 
of  the  seats  and  the  urinals.  It  is  a  serious  mistake,  in  planning 
school  buildings,  to  think  of  the  toilet  least,  or  at  least  not  to  have 
in  mind  from  the  start  that  these  necessities  demand  the  best  possible 
position  with  reference  to  the  proper  accommodation  of  the  children 
as  well  as  of  the  requirements  of  sanitation.  In  all  future  buildings 
the  toilet  rooms  (a)  should  be  placed  with  their  long  side  to  the 
east,  west,  or  south  side  windows  so  that  they  may  receive  na  much 
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direct  sunshine  as  poessible,  for  under  no  other  conditions  can  they  be 
kept  so  sanitary  and  decent;  (b)  they  should  be  made  not  over  14 
feet  wide  for  the  boys,  or  12  feet  wide  for  the  girls.  The  reason  for 
these  recommendations  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows:  (1)  If  you 
wish  children  to  preserve  decency  and  cleanUness  in  school  toilets, 
turn  in  the  light;  (2)  if  you  wish  children  to  avoid  gathering  and 
loitering  in  the  toilets,  make  the  rooms  just  large  enough  to  meet 
legitimate  needs;  (8)  if  you  wish  to  render  the  toilets  free  from 
(>dor,  and  keep  them  sanitary,  let  in  the  sunshine  and  fresh  air.  The 
prevailing  practice  in  Memphis  has  been  to  place  the  seats  and 
urinals  in  rooms  with  the  short  side  to  the  light,  so  that  the  seat  stalls 
are  dark,  and  the  urinals  get  little  direct  ventilation.  Many  have 
a  double  row  of  stalls  set  back  to  back.  This  arrangement  always 
makes  the  room  quite  dark  and  necessarily  makes  one  set  of  stalls 
face  directly  from  the  light  Furthermore,  it  makes  it  impossil)le 
for  a  principal,  teacher,  or  janitor  to  make  a  quick  inspection  of  the 
room  and  thus  forestall,  license  and  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
children  whose  standards  of  decency  and  propriety  are  still  rela- 
tively low. 

Many  of  the  seats  in  the  various  toilet  rooms  are  broken  and  should 
be  repaired  at  once  and  kept  in  order.  The  moment  a  toilet  fixture 
gets  out  of  repair  that  moment  an  increased  carelessness  on  the  part 
(f  the  children  will  begin.  It  is  a  curious  phenomenon  that  children 
will  express  their  disapproval  of  conditions  in  toilets  by  deliberately 
making  them  worse. 

In  practically  all  the  buildings  furnished  with  the  slot  and  stall 
urinals  the  flooi*s  instead  of  being  sloped  to  wash  out  into  them  and 
thus  insuring  the  minimum  of  saturation  of  the  cement  floor  with 
urine,  slope  into  an  outlet  in  the  floor  some  distance  from  the  slot. 
Consequently,  the  urinals  fail  to  get  the  advantage  of  an  extra  flush- 
ing whenever  the  floor  is  washed.  This  could  all  have  been  avoided 
by  setting  the  slot  of  the  urinal  lower  and  setting  the  floor  to  slope 
to  it  instead  of  to  a  separate  drain  in  the  floor.  Here,  again,  the  need 
of  sunny,  well- ventilated  toilet  rooms  is  emphasized.  The  more  soiled 
the  floor  becomes  in  front  of  the  stalls  the  farther  back  the  boys  will 
stLud  and  the  more  liberties  they  will  take.  There  are  better  types 
or  urinals  now  than  the  slot  form,  though  in  justice  we  must  say 
that  these  represented  about  the  best  at  the  time  they  were  installed 
in  these  buildings.  We  reconmiend  that  in  the  future  the  individual 
enameled  small  type  be  used.  They  are  liable  to  be  more  expensive 
in  their  initial  cost,  but  in  the  long  run  cheapest  and  best.  The 
trough  urinals  used  in  many  of  the  buildings  are  generally  rusty  and 
discolored.  They  should  be  painted  and  put  in  good  condition  at 
once.    Here,  again,  is  an  illustration  of  how  little  architects  and 
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builders  think  of  the  actual  needs  of  children.  Nearly  all  of  the 
urinal  troughs  are  set  so  high  that  the  little  boys  either  have  to  tip- 
toi  to  use  them  or  in  some  cases  have  to  climb  up  to  th^n.  How  long 
would  such  conditions  last  if  adults  had  to  endure  them?  In  general, 
the  trough  type  is  objectionable,  but  since  they  have  been  installed  it 
will  doubtless  not  be  feasible  to  substitute  a  better  type  in  the  imme- 
diate future.  It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  either  they  be  low- 
ered to  suit  the  needs  of  small  boys,  or  benches  of  a  suitable  height 
lie  set  for  the  little  boys  to  stand  on.  The  use  of  white  tile  and  glazed 
brick  for  the  floors  and  walls  of  toilet  rooms  is  to  be  oommended. 

JANITOR  SERVICK 

The  janitor  service  for  the  schools  of  Memphis  is  for  the  most 
part  below  the  standard  which  should  be  maintained.  The  causes 
for  this  situation  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

The  salaries  paid  are  too  low  to  attract  and  keep  in  the  service 
those  who  might  be  expected  to  study  their  work  intelligently 
and  professionally,  and  to  have  sufficient  vision  to  appreciate  the 
educational  and  sanitary  significance  of  the  proper  care  of  school 
buildings  and  school  grounds.  (A  salary  schedule  is  suggested  in 
Chapter  II.)  Boards  of  education  will  never  serve  their  people  prop- 
erly until  they  come  to  realize  that  one  of  the  most  important  persons 
about  the  school  is  a  well-qualified,  capable  janitor.  He  must  be  able 
tc,  understand  the  proper  use  of  all  the  equipment  oonnected  with  a 
modern  school  and  know  how  to  care  for  it  and  keep  it  in  order.  He 
inust  know  why  cleanliness  is  demanded  and  take  a  pride  in  the  care 
of  his  building.  He  must  know  how  to  sweep,  set  desks,  ventilate, 
how  to  use  and  adjust  thermostats,  how  to  build  fires  to  save  coal, 
how  to  minimize  fire  hazards,  how  to  deport  himself  in  the  presence, 
of  teachers  to  command  their  respect  and  appreciation,  how  to  guard 
the  morals  of  the  boys,  especially  in  toilets  and  on  the  school  ground, 
and  how  to  command  their  res{>ect  and  secure  their  good  will  in  every 
way  possible.  He  must  have  sufficient  initiative  and  skill  to  meet 
emergencies,  and  to  devise  better  ways  to  keep  the  building  and 
grounds  neat  and  attractive.  The  time  has  passed  when  anyone  who 
can  wield  a  broom  and  build  a  fire  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  a 
janitor.  He,  too,  must  teach,  not  from  books,  but  through  standards 
of  decency,  neatness,  sanitation,  and  that  sense  of  propriety  and 
orderliness  which  every  community  needs  more  and  more. 

While  the  school  buildings  of  Memphis  were  doubtless  seen  undei- 
the  most  favorable  conditions,  since  the  coming  of  Uie  survey  stait 
was  anticipated,  and  the  janitors  had  made  ready  for  such  visits  a.s 
does  the  average  housewife  for  visitors,  yet  the  evidence  of  lauck  of 
proper  supervision  of  janitor  service  was  more  or  less  general.  The 
survey  staff  was  told  that  the  janitor  was  directly  responsible  to  the 
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principal  of  the  school,  and  therefore  under  his  immediate  supervi- 
sion. This  is  as  it  should  be,  but  it  carries  with  it  the  necessity  on 
the  part  of  the  principal  of  making  frequent  and  careful  inspection 
of  all  parts  of  the  building  and  groimds,  in  order  to  cooperate  with 
the  janitor  and  to  direct  him  intelligently  in  his  work  where  this  di- 
rection is  necessary.  There  is  an  evident  lack,  however,  of  such 
supervision.  Either,  there  is  no  practical  authority  allowed  the 
principals,  or  else  many  of  them  have  not  taken  that  vital  daily  inter- 
est in  their  buildings  and  grounds  that  one  would  expect  them  to 
take  in  their  homes. 

The  janitor  service  apparently  reflects  a  general'  lack  of  close 
supervision  of  the  system  as  a  whole.  That  is  to  say  the  standards 
of  sanitation  and  tidiness  observable  in  general  would  be  improved 
to  a  marked  degree  by  closer  and  more  minute  supervision  from  the 
central  office.  For  example,  we  believe  it  would  be  eminently  ad- 
visable that  a  school  for  janitors  should  be  instituted  and  main- 
tained through  which  the  superintendent  of  schools  could  set  up 
higher  standards  of  service  and  develop  a  real  professional  interest 
in  this  very  important  branch  of  the  school  work.  During  the 
coming  year  a  schedule  of  lectures,  demonstrations  and  conferences 
for  the  janitors  should  be  instituted,  so  that  they  could  be  brought 
together  at  least  once  a  month  in  some  central  place,  with  the  op- 
portunity to  organize  themselves  by  electing  one  of  their  most  effi- 
cient members  as  chairman,  and  working  out  a  regular  program 
bearing  on  the  problems  they  meet  daily.  Included  in  this  program 
there  should  be  occasional  lectures  by  the  superintendent  of  schools, 
city  health  officers,  the  department  mechanic  or  engineer,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  fire  department,  and  any  others  competent  to  teach 
them  the  fundamental  significance  of  their  work,  and  in  a  measure 
to  dignify  it  and  make  it  of  real  interest,  not  merely  a  task. 

One  of  the  big  problems  of  the  schools  in  the  South,  where  the 
dimate  makes  larger  demands  on  sanitation  and  cleanliness  than 
in  other  sections,  is  that  of  inculcating  in  our  children  a  permanent 
taste  and  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  importance  of  sanita- 
tion and  neatness.  The  schools  should  do  this  by  setting  the  example 
and  by  direct  teaching.  Who  is  responsible,  for  example,  that  in  cer- 
ta;in  public  school  buildings  of  the  city  we  should  find  tibat  parts  of 
the  basement  are  used  as  hen  houses,  or  to  store  furniture  not  be- 
longing to  the  school,  or  where  much  useless  debris  has  accumulated 
to  gather  dust  and  dirt  as  well  as  create  a  fire  hazard,  or  where  drains 
are  chocked  to  the  detriment  of  the  buildings  and  grounds,  or  where 
barrels  and  cans  famish  breeding  places  for  mosquitoes,  or  where 
schoolhouses  are  menaced  by  insanitary  conditions  of  adjacent 
property,  or  where  shrubbery  is  allowed  to  grow  so  near  to  the  build- 
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ings  aH  to  shut  out  the  sunshine  from  batsement  rooms,  and  hundreds 
of  other  details  calling  for  improvement.  It  can  not  all  be  laid  to 
the  janitor,  to  the  principal,  to  the  superintendent  or  to  the  board 
of  education,  or  the  city  health  authorities.  All  are  involved,  and 
all  should  cooperate  to  set  things  in  order  and  make  the  janitor  serv- 
ice a  real  educational  service  as  well  as  a  housekeeping  necessity. 

The  authorities  are  to  be  commended  that  so-called  "  dust-down  " 
is  used  in  sweeping,  but  we  were  surprised  to  find  feather  dusters 
just  OS  frequently  used.  Feather  dusters  do  not  remove  dust — they 
merely  scatter  it  in  the  air — and  as  the  dusting  is  generally  done 
in  the  morning  before  school  begins,  the  children  breathe  more 
of  it  than  they  would  if  it  wei'e  left  on  the  desks.  They  would  get 
it  on  their  hands,  in  that  ease,  which  would  be  bad,  but  not  so 
bad  as  to  breathe  it.  Dusting  of  all  furniture  should  be  done 
with  prepared  cloths  or  mops,  so  that  it  may  be  removed  from  the 
rooms  and  not  merely  stirred  up  to  be  inhaled  or  to  settle  again. 
Wc  recommend  that  feather  dusters  be  at  once  abolished  and  that 
dust  less  cloths  or  mops  be  used  instead. 

The  method  of  paying  a  lump  sum  per  month  for  the  total  jani- 
tor service  and  then  of  permitting  the  janitor  to  hire  his  own 
hel])  is  open  to  the  objections  that  there  is  a  constant  temptation 
for  him  to  hire  cheap  labor,  to  do  too  much  and,  consequently,  slight 
some  parts  of  it,  and  at  times  to  introduce  people  into  schoolrooms 
who,  for  health  or  moral  reasons,  have  no  right  there.  Let  us 
illustrate  by  taking  a  single  example,  though  for  several  reasons 
omitting  names:  One  large  building  was  visited  where  obviously 
there  was  too  much  work  for  any  one  person,  however  energetic  and 
competent,  to  do  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily.  But,  in  order  that 
the  total  income  might  be  for  personal  use,  no  help  was  secured. 
As  a  result  the  building  was  not  clean  and,  indeed,  in  many  places 
disreputable  dirty.  It  is  recommended  that  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  with  the  aid  of  the  principals,  determine  the  amount  of 
service  needed  for  each  building  and  select  a  personnel  to  do  it. 
While  there  should  be  a  chief  janitor,  he  should  receive  a  definite 
and  direct  salary  for  his  work  and  be  held  personally  responsible 
for  its  successful  completion.  (See  Chapter  II  for  further  discussiofi 
of  this  point.) 

In  several  of  the  buildings  we  found  the  janitors  serving  lunches 
to  the  children,  and  thus  dividing  their  time  and  possibly  being 
tempted  to  use  this  opportunity  as  a  source  of  income.  In  some 
of  the  buildings  we  observed  that  the  lunches  were  being  served 
under  insanitary  surroundings  and  the  food  being  handled  by 
unclean  hands.  This  should  not  be  permitted.  If  no  better  method 
thtvn  this  can  be  devised,  serving  lunches  at  schools  should  at  once 
be  abandoned. 
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There  is  an  evident  lack  of  definite  program  of  service  for  the 
janitors,  and  as  a  result  many  of  them  are  being  called  on  for  services 
which  they  should  not  be  asked  to  perform.  We  found  that  at  times 
they  serve  as  messengers,  take  oare  of  the  children  who  report  to 
school  before  the  teachers  arrive,  look  after  the  bovs  on  the  play- 
ground and  in  the  basement,  and  do  various  other  ser^ces  not  strictly 
germane  to  their  jobs.  The  first  duty  of  a  janitor  is  to  keep  the 
building  and  lot  in  as  good  condition  as  possible,  and  this  includes  a 
surprisingly  large  number  of  thinga  Teachers  sometimes  forget  that 
the  janitor's  day  is  a  very  long  one.  In  cold  weather  his  fires  must 
be  burning  very  early,  and  sweeping  must  be  done  after  schools  have 
closed,  and  "acres  of  floor  "  are  not  quickly  cleaned.  It  is,  in  gen- 
eral, a  bad  policy  for  janitors  to  be  called  on  to  do  any  sort  of  per- 
sonal service,  for  their  time  and  strength  has  been  purchased  by  the 
board  of  education  for  another  purpose.  Teachers  should  be  de- 
tailed to  Jook  after  the  children  on  the  school  grounds  and  see  that 
they  clean  their  shoes,  refrain  from  scattering  paper  from  luacheons^ 
or  in  any  way  misusing  the  building.  These  are  educational  oppor- 
tunities and  should  be  utilized  for  the  sake  of  the  training  of  the 
children  as  well  as  from  the  point  of  view  of  caring  for  school 
property.    (See  Chapter  IL) 

We  reoomm^id  that  better  Hieans  at  most  of  the  schools  be  pro- 
vided for  removing  mud  and  cinders  from  the  shoes  of  the  children 
before  they  enter  the  building.  The  cost  will  be  very  little,  and  if 
the  teadiers  demand  of  the  children  that  they  clean  their  shoes  care- 
fully the  building  will  be  much  easier  to  keep  clean,  the  floor  will 
last  longer,  and  the  hygienic  condition  of  the  building  much  im- 
proved. 

There  is  an  air  of  general  carelessness  regarding  the  neatness  of 
the  school  grounds.  Scattered  paper,  loose  boards,  pUes  of  ashes, 
and  other  debris  were  frequently  seen.  No  service  about  a  school  is 
more  acceptable  to  all  concerned  than  neat,  orderly,  and  well-kept 
playgrounds.  This  is  the  janitor's  business,  and  with  proper  en- 
couragement and  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  principal,  teachers, 
and  pupils  it  shoiQd  require  comparatively  little  of  his  time  to  keep 
the  whole  environment  neat  and  clean.  Children  unconsciously  re- 
spond to  such  conditions  and  are  most  easily  managed  as  a  result. 

SUGGBRIONS  KBGABDINe  INDIYIDVAL  BmLDINGB.     (WHRS  SCHOOLS.) 

BRUCE  SCHOOL. 

The  toilets  In  ttils  buUding  are  dean,  bat  Inadequate. 
Classrooms  in  the  basement  are  unsatisfactory. 

Classrooms  are  tinted  a  dirty  yeUow  and  they  should  be  leaned  and  re- 
tinted  a  light  color. 
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The  three  baildlngs  used  as  annexes  to  this  school  are  badly  adjusted  and 
unfit  for  school  purposes. 

The  toilet  facilities  of  these  annexes  are  Inadequate  and  the  buildings  are 
dangerous  fire  hazards. 

CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

This  is  a  modem  and  in  many  ways  up-to-date  school  building.  The  grounds 
aro  especially  beautiful  and  large  and  the  wisdom  indicated  by  the  purchase 
of  this  school  site  is  to  be  commended. 

The  Jar  from  the  engine  under  the  stage  Is  quite  annoying,  and  something 
should  be  done  to  stop  the  vibration.  The  trouble  Is  apparently  caused  by 
hanging  the  steam  pipes  to  the  concrete  floor  above.  The  class  in  physics 
might  be  set  the  problem  of  trying  to  eliminate  this  obvious  fault 

The  building  begins  to  Indicate  the  lack  of  care ;  for  example,  the  drain  pipe 
fmm  the  roof  of  the  manual  arts  room,  in  the  rear,  Is  missing  and  should  be 
replaced  at  once,  as  the  water  from  the  roof  pours  down  the  side  of  the  build- 
ing and  keeps  the  walls  damp. 

Many  window  shades  are  badly  mutilated,  giving  the  rooms  a  ragged,  un- 
kept  appearance.  We  also  note  that  many  of  the  teachers  are  careless  with 
reference  to  adjusting  their  shades  so  as  to  secure  the  best  light  Here,  as 
in  the  Rozelle  School,  the  bottoms  of  the  windows  are  too  low,  so  that  the  re- 
flected light  comes  into  the  eyes  of  the  students,  rather  than  on  their  books. 
Quick  relief  would  come  if  this  were  corrected  with  window  boards. 

The  students  here  are  more  careless  with  the  building  than  they  should  be; 
witness  the  condition  of  the  room  turned  over  to  the  athletic  team. 

The  wisdom  of  installing  a  complete  electric  plant  for  this  building,  neces- 
sitating fires  under  the  boilers  every  day  in  the  year,  is  doubtfuL  It  would 
be  a  good  piece  of  research  work  for  those  who  are  interested  in  engineering 
in  the  high  school  to  determine  the  cost  of  such  plant  and  of  the  direct  pur- 
chase of  the  city  current.  There  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  depend  upon 
city  current  rather  than  to  manufacture  their  own  electricity  in  the  larger 
schools  throughout  the  country. 

CHURCH  HOMB  SCHOOL. 

We  feel  it  our  duty,  since  the  city  of  Memphis  furnishes  the  teachers  for 
this  school,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  rooms  furnished  for  ciass 
purposes  at  this  school  are  unsatisfactory.  The  small  rooms  are  Inconvenient, 
while  all  of  them  are  badly  lighted.  We  have  no  special  recommendations  to 
nrake,  but  it  is  your  duty  to  see  that  these  children  are  provided  with  better 
classrooms. 

CUMMINGS  AVENUB  SCHOOL. 

This  building  is  in  a  good  state  of  repair,  but  unfortunately  it  was  so  planned 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  add  to  it  without  practically  rebuilding  it 

GORDON  SCHOOL. 

This  building  is  in  good  repair,  but,  as  with  all  the  other  buildings  erected 
about  the  same  time  or  previously,  it  was  badly  planned.  It  is  Ughted  from  two 
siiles,  forcing  the  teachers  to  face  the  light 
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GUTHRIE  SCHOOL. 

This  Is  a  good  type  of  building,  btit  nnfortniiately  was  not  defllgned  to  face 
the  proper  direction.  At  present  nearly  all  the  classrooms  get  only  the  north 
light.  Had  tills  building  faced  the  east  much  better  conditions  would  prevail  iu 
the  classrooms.  This  building  deserves  commendation  because  it  was  planned 
originally  so  that  additions  can  be  made  at  a  minimum  cost  without  disturbing 
the  architectural  unity. 

The  remnants  of  the  old  building  which  burned  should  be  removed  as  soon  as 
possible,  as  it  is  now  unsightly  and  of  no  use. 

The  toilets  are  well  made,  but  unnecessarily  large ;  the  stalhs  should  have  been 
placed  against  the  walls  instead  of  back  to  back ;  this  makes  half  of  them  quite 
tlark.  The  urinals  were  not  set  with  the  proper  slope,  and  the  floors  will  tend 
to  saturate  with  urine  and  become  o<lorou8.  This  defect  should  be  corrected 
at  once. 

A.  B.  HILL. 

This  Is  a  good  building,  and  well  placed  on  dry  ground.  Some  of  the  desks 
need  resetting  so  as  to  get  the  light  from  their  left  as  the  childreo  occupy  their 
desks.  The  cement  work  in  several  parts  of  the  building  is  not  up  to  standard, 
and  is  in  need  of  r^Miir.  There  is  a  leak  in  the  eighth-grade  room  and  in  one 
or  two  other  rooms.  These  should  be  attended  to  at  once  else  the  plastering 
will   fall. 

We  found  the  building  in  acceptable  sanitary  oonditloo. 

IDLEWILD  SCHOOL. 

The  four  portable  buildings  located  in  the  rear  of  this  buUding  are  crowded 
entirely  too  close  together  for  the  sake  of  ventilation  and  general  convenience. 
While  these  portable  buildings  are  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation  they  are  not 
good  types  and  no  more  like  them  should  be  purchased.  The  stoves  in  these 
bulldingpi  are  without  jackets  and  rusty.  If  these  are  to  be  used  another  winter 
they  should  be  surrounded  with  a  Jacket  so  as  to  distribute  the  heat  better  and 
to  prevent  those  near  the  stove  from  becoming  overheated. 

The  boiler  room  in  the  main  building  should  be  fire  {Mroof.  The  building  as 
a  whole  was  neat  and  dean  with  the  exception  of  some  useless  junk  in  the 
basement. 

The  toliets  should  be  put  into  good  condition  and  the  walls  cleaned. 

LEATH  SCHOOL,  NOS.  1  AND  2. 

If  building  No.  1  is  to  be  used  for  any  length  of  time  an  entirely  new  heating 
plant  should  be  installed,  for  the  present  heating  system  is  insufllcient  and 
somewhat  dangerous.  This  building  is  a  real  fire  hazard. 
'  The  boys'  toilet  in  this  building  is  both  insanitary  and  inadequate.  It  should 
l>e  torn  out  and  a  complete  set  of  modern  toilets  installed  to  accommodate  both 
buildings. 

The  basements  of  both  the  present  buildings  should  be  reconstructed.  Tht* 
fresh-air  rooms  are  dirty  and  the  foul  air  from  the  basements  can  get  directly 
into  the  classrooms. 

Much  Junk  was  found  everywhere  in  the  basements,  all  of  which  should  be 
removed  as  soon  as  possible.  Rnts  are  also  in  the  building  and  are  not  only 
dangerous  but  a  menace  to  health. 
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LEATH  ORPHANAOB. 

The  only  suggestion  we  have  to  make  concerning  this  school  is  that  teachers 
should  be  more  careful  in  the  placing  of  the  desks. 

LENOX  SCHOOL. 

The  roof  and  gutters  of  this  building  need  immediate  attention. 

In  a  number  of  the  rooms  the  desks  can  be  better  arranged  for  the  advantage 
of  the  children. 

The  window  shades  are  in  bad  repair  and  should  be  looked  after  immediately. 

In  this  bnilding  we  found  fire-screen  doors  at  the  foot  of  the  stairways  which 
were  doubtless  placed  with  the  best  of  intentions.  We  wish  to  say,  however,  we 
believe  they  are  entirely  useless,  and  the  rather  heavy  expense  incident  to  their 
purchase  represents  a  mere  waste.  The  theory  of  these  doors  is  this :  They  are 
supiK>sed  to  shut  off  the  main  buildings  and  the  halls  from  the  stairways  so  that 
children  may  use  the  stairway  without  danger  of  being  cut  off  with  fire  from 
tho  main  psrt  of  the  building,  but  this  theory  will  not  bear  any  thoughtful  con- 
sideration. If  these  doors  are  to  be  kept  shut  all  the  time,  and  they  are  useless 
if  they  are  not,  how  are  the  children  to  get  out  in  case  of  fire,  even  to  the 
stairway? 

Strange  to  say,  in  the  girls'  toilet  here  there  was  much  disgraceful  writing, 
while  the  boys'  toilets  were  comparatively  clean.  It  is  only  just  to  say  that  both 
of  tliese  toilets  were  in  sanitary  condition. 

The  difiiculty  of  heating  the  second  floor  is  doubtless  due,  first,  to  the  lack 
of  radiation  in  these  rooms,  and,  second,  to  the  fireproof  doors  above  mentioned, 
which  when  closed  prevent  the  heat  from  the  lower  halls  going  up  the  stairway. 
If  these  doors  were  removed  or  kept  open  we  believe  the  upper  rooms  would  be 
more  acceptable  in  cold  weather. 

MADISON  HEIGHTS  SCHOOL. 

Here,  as  in  most  of  the  older  buildings  in  the  city,  the  old  type  latrines  are 
U8e<1,  but  these  were  unusually  clean  and  free  from  odor.  Many  of  the  seats 
were  broken  and  need  immediate  attention.  The  toilet  rooms  for  both  boys 
and  girls  were  badly  defaced  with  scribbling;  much  of  it  obscene. 

The  drinking  fountains,  as  in  nearly  every  building  In  the  city,  are  set  at 
the  proper  height  for  adults  rather  than  for  children. 

Here,  as  In  a  number  of  other  school  buildings,  the  old-time  platform  in  the 
classrooms  still  obtains.  They  should  be  eliminated  as  soon  as  possible.  They 
are  in  the  way  and  serve  no  useful  purpose. 

The  level  of  the  floor  in  the  boys'  toilet  should  be  raised  so  as  to  drain 
properly  into  the  slot  In  the  urinal,  and  the  vulgar  writing  in  both  toilets  should 
be  obliterated. 

MAURY  srnooL. 

This  building  Is  nicely  placed  on  a  fairly  good-sized  lot,  but  the  terrace  should 
be  sloped  so  as  to  drain  the  water  away  from  the  building.  Now  the  walls 
are  wet  from  surface  water.  The  roof  has  been  leaking,  or  Is  leaking,  and  the 
plastering  needs  repairing. 

Some  of  the  shrubbery  should  be  cut  away  from  the  walls  of  the  building  so 
that  they  may  dry  out  and  all  the  waste  paper  scattered  over  the  ground  should 
be  cleaned  up. 
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MERRILL  SCHOOL. 

The  toilets  for  both  boys  and  girls  are  inadequate  and  insanitary.  Strange 
to  m\y  one  of  the  toilets  has  no  outside  light  and  no  direct  ventilation.  Such 
conditions  should  not  be  permitted  to  exist. 

The  school  rooms  are  lighted  from  two  sides,  which  is  very  hard  on  both 
pupils  and  teadier. 

OPEN-AIR  SCHOOL. 

This  is  a  splendid  slngle-rooDi  open-air  building.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  board 
of  education  will  watch  results  of  the  work  here  very  carefully  for  when  this 
is  done  they  will  doubtless  decide  that  more  open-air  schools  should  be  con- 
structed in  various  parts  of  the  city.  The  building  was  well  kept  and  altogether 
desirable. 

It  would  be  a  good  policy  to  provide  opeii-air  rooms  to  all  the  large  buildings 
in  the  city. 

PEABODY  SCHOOL. 

One  of  the  portable  buildings  used  at  this  school  has  been  set  so  as  to  get  tlie 
north  light  instead  of  the  east  or  west.  If  this  building  is  used  another  year  it 
should  be  faced  about  to  get  the  proper  orientation. 

POPE  SCHOOL. 

The  boys'  urinal  in  this  building  we  found  quite  odorous.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  the  slot  outlet  is  higher  than  the  floor  and  the  urine  has  a  tendency  to 
soak  back  into  the  cement  floor.    This  could  be  corrected  at  very  small  expense. 

There  are  fine  playgrounds  located  at  this  building: 

There  is  too  much  Junk  in  the  basement.  This  ought  to  be  cleaned  out  for  it 
is  always  dangerous  and  clutters  things  up. 

This  is  a  good  type  of  building  and  the  additions  are  in  good  condition. 

RIVERSIDE  SCHOOL. 

This  building  is  badly  placed  with  reference  to  noise  and  possible  dust  from 
the  spike  factory  In  the  immediate  neighborhood. 

The  lighting  in  many  rooms  is  inadequate;  here  again  the  mistake  of  bilateral 
lighting  was  made. 

Many  of  the  desks  in  the  building  are  rickety  and  badly  adjusted ;  very  large 
numbers  of  them  should  be  reset  and  properly  spaced. 

There  is  an  excellent  gymnasium  and  playroom  connected  with  this  school. 
The  floor  of  this  gymnasium  should  be  shellacked  and  waxed,  for  it  is  beginning 
to  wear  badly. 

The  areaway  to  the  door  of  the  furnace  rooms  are  dl^racefuUy  dirty.  There 
seems  to  be  no  outlet,  and  they  were  partly  filled  with  water  and  paper  and  bits 
of  bread,  making  a  very  disreputable  appearance.  These  should  be  drained  and 
covered  at  once. 

The  clothes  hooks  here  as  in  many  of  the  other  buildings  were  set  at  a 
height  to  suit  adults,  and  hence  out  of  reach  of  the  Uttle  folks. 

ROZELLE  SCHOOL. 

This  is  by  far  the  best  grammar  school  building  In  the  dty.  It  Is  well 
planned,  and  In  the  main  well  built.  Cement  work  in  the  basement  is  not  so 
good  as  it  might  have  been ;  the  toilet  rooms  In  this  building  were  in  splendid 
eondition,  but  unnecessarily  wide.  The  seats  here  as  in  all  the  other  buildings 
are  of  the  same  height  and  really  of  adult  size. 
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The  board  is  to  be  commended  for  introducing  shower  baths  in  this  bnilding, 
although  in  the  boys'  room  no  provision  has  been  made  to  hang  up  their  clothes. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  architect  set  the  windows  too  near  the  floor.  As 
a  result  the  children  are  going  to  be  troubled  uselessly  as  long  as  this  building 
lasts. 

This  building  is  so  well  adapted  for  its  purpose  and  so  much  more  thought- 
fully planned  than  any  others  in  the  city  it  can  in  the  main  be  used  to  illus- 
trnte  the  best  principles  of  school  architecture. 

(ireater  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  handling  of  ink,  for  the  floors  are 
becoming  badly  stained. 

SMITH  SCHOOL. 

This  building  ia  by  no  means  fireproof  and  should  be  guarded  with  great 
care.  Quite  a  bit  of  "  junk  "•  was  found  in  the  basement,  which  should  be  re- 
moved at  once. 

Outside  toilets  were  cleau  and  free  from  odor  but  are  not  sufficiently  shielded 
from  the  classrooms  above. 

The  drinkii^g  founts  were  made  of  small  pipes  with  elbow  and  faucet.  They 
oxv  not  a  bit  more  sanitary  than  common  drinking  cups. 

In  a  number  of  rooms  the  desks  should  be  reset  so  that  there  will  be  less  space 
between  desk  and  seat.  Many  of  them  are  now  set  at  a  plus  distance,  when 
they  should  be  at  a  minus  distance. 

The  classrooms  were  found  as  neat  and  clean  as  conditions  would  permit 

SNOWDEN  SCHOOL. 

This  building  was  set  on  ground  entirely  too  low  and  as  a  result  the  wood- 
work in  the  basement  is  now  rotting  and  the  walls  are  damp. 

The  girls'  toilet  room  is  especially  dark  and  wet.  The  shrubbery  in  front  of 
it  sliould  be  cut  away  to  let  in  the  sunshine. 

Tl)e  building  is  of  a  rather  good  type  and  is  being  well  kept 

ST.  PAUL  SCHOOL. 

Both  boys'  and  girls'  toilets  in  this  building  are  inadequate  and  in  very  bad 
condition. 

The  basement  should  be  reconstructed  and  modem  plumbing  and  toilets  in* 
■tailed. 

The  walls  should  be  cleaned  and  tinted  with  light  color. 

The  basement  ceiling  in  connection  with  the  furnace  room  and  cold  storage 
should  be  rendered  fireproof  at  once. 

VOCATIONAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  basement  floors  should  be  cemented  all  over  at  once.  Much  **  Junk  "  in 
the  way  of  broken  or  supernumerary  desks,  pipes,  gymnasium  material,  old  bat> 
teries,  and  other  litter  was  found  in  the  basement  These  should  l)e  removed 
and  basement  cleaned  up. 

Ttie  toilets  are  the  old-fashioned  latrine  type,  set  back  to  back,  in  dark  and 
ftltliy  rooms ;  seats  wet  and  dirty,  and  in  very  unsanitary  condition. 

The  walls  of  the  schoolrooms  should  be  retlnted  a  light  color. 

The  bayou  in  the  rear  of  the  school  should  be  inclosed  in  an  aqueduct  as  it  Is 
now  filthy  and  unsightly. 

JEFFERSON  STREET  SCHOOL. 

The  seats  in  the  present  room  should  be  arranged  to  face  the  east  instead  of 
the  south.    The  walls  should  be  retlnted  with  a  light  color;  the  green  now 
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tending  to  absorb  too  much  light.  Boys'  toilet  in  bad  condition  and  should  be 
corrected  at  once.  The  building  was  clean,  but  schoolrooms  have  insufficient 
light. 

COLORED  SCHOOLS. 
CHARLES  AVENUE  SCHOOL. 

This  school  Is  housed  4n  two  old  miserable  shacks.  The  rooms  are  dark 
and  the  floors  rotten.  The  buildings  should  be  condemned  at  once,  as  ttuey  are 
unfit  for  occoimncy  of  any  kind. 

CARNES  AVENUE  SCHOOL. 

We  found  the  basement  of  this  building  full  of  all  sorts  of  junk  and  In  a 
very  insanitary  condition. 

When  the  former  hot-air  system  of  heating  was  replaced  by  a  steam  system 
the  hot-air  ducts  were  cut  off  from  the  furnace  but  have  been  left  open  so  that 
the  dust  and  dirt  arising  from  the  furnace  as  well  as  the  bad  air  goes  directly 
into  the  classrooms  and  hnlls.  We  can  not  understand  why  this  has  been 
permitted. 

Directly  in  the  rear  of  this  building  the  so-called  county  morgue  is  situated. 
In  the  neighborhood  also  are  kept  many  horses,  and  the  whole  vicinity  is  sat- 
urated with  the  odor  of  this  condition,  and  millions  of  flies  are  breeding  to 
torment  the  neighborhood.  The  health  authorities  ought  to  see  that  this 
nuisance  is  eliminated. 

This  building  is  capable  of  much  additional  use  if  the  environment  were  made 
more  acceptable  and  everything  put  in  good  condition.  Better  janitor  service 
should  be  demanded. 

We  suggest  that  some  additional  windows  be  introduced  into  some  of  the 
rooms  to  provide  XDove  Ught 

GRANT  SCHOOL. 

The  toilets  in  this  building  are  also  inadequate  and  badly  placed,  and  we 
found  them  in  an  insanitary  condition.  In  fact,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
janitor  to  ke^  them  neat  and  clean.  Urinal  troughs  are  too  small  to  accommo- 
date the  boys,  and  consequently  they  use  the  floor. 

The  drinking  fountains  in  this  buikUng,  as  in  nearly  all  the  other  buildings, 
are  badly  set  and  mostly  insanitary. 

The  furnace  foom  is  too  low  for  the  drainage  and  consequently  is  wet  and 
nasty.  The  area  ways  outside  the  building  are  stopped  up  with  dirt  and  filled 
with  water,  and  of  course  furnish  breeding  places  for  the  mosquitoes. 

Three  of  the  large  rooms  and  one  small  room  have  the  desks  set  with  the 
backs  of  the  children  to  the  right  instead  of  to  the  left.  These  should  be 
rearranged. 

GREENWOOD  SCHOOL. 

This  building  is  badly  placed  with  reference  to  the  railways  and  manufactur- 
ing establishments  of  the  neighborhood.  The  classes  were  crowded,  and  if  this 
building  is  to  be  continued  in  use  additional  classrooms  must  be  provided.  The 
toilets  are  Inadequate  and  of  the  antiquated  type. 

KLONDIKE  SCHOOL. 

The  building  Is  heated  by  badly  cracked  unjacketed  stoves.  The  building  Is 
In  danger  of  catching  fire  from  these  stoves. 

The  building  is  of  an  old  antiquated  type,  in  bad  repair,  and  should  be  aban- 
doned as  soon  as  possible.  We  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  wise  to  undertake 
to  reconstruct  or  make  additions  to  this  building. 
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KORTRBOHT  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  outside  toilets  In  this  school  are  quite  Inadequate  and  In  very  poor  con- 
dition ;  many  of  the  seats  are  broken. 

We  found  the  basement  full  of  Junk  of  all  sorts.  This  should  be  remoYed  at 
once,  for  the  building  at  best  Is  a  fire  hazard. 

In  this  building,  as  In  seyeral  others,  there  Is  a  definite  proylaion  whetehj 
foul  air  from  the  basement  Is  conducted  directly  into  the  classrooms  and  halls. 
The  Janitor  said  the  intake  windows  had  never  been  opened.  Such  conditions 
Indicate  lack  of  supervision  and  direction. 

This  building  occupies  a  very  bad  situation  between  two  railway  stations ;  it 
is  noisy  and  smoky  and  dirty.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  place  Is  one  of  lack 
of  care. 

KORTRBCHT  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

This  building  is  very  badly  placed,  because  of  Its  close  proximity  to  the  Rock 
Island  freight  depot  It  Is  badly  crowded  and  the  rooms  In  the  central  part  are 
dark.    These  can  be  remedied  by  Introducing  more  windows. 

The  basement  Is  wet  and  In  bad  condition.  It  should  be  looked  after  at  the 
earliest  moment 

Outside  toilets  were  foul  and  insanitary.  The  dump  is  not  set  to  flush  often 
enough. 

In  ihe  older  part  of  the  building  new  sashes  are  needed. 

The  basement  should  be  thoroughly  cleared  of  all  the  ]unk,.aad  especially  the 
chickens  under  floor. 

LaROSB  SCHOOL. 

This  school  represents  about  the  worst  situation  in  the  dty  of  MemphlSw 
Elsewhere  recommendations  have  been  made  concerning  this  particular  school. 
Certainly  It  would  be  worse  than  disgraceful  to  continue  conditions  now  exist- 
ing there. 

PORTER  SCHOOL. 

This  is  an  old  one-story  wooden  building  of  nine  rooms,  with  the  addition  of 
two  portables  on  the  ground. 

The  toilets  are  bad  and  should  be  reconstructed  and  made  sanitary. 

The  shades  to  the  windows  are  worn  out  and  should  be  replaced  with  new 
shades  at  once. 

The  stoves  should  be  Jacketed  and  the  foundation  to  the  building  should  be 
inclosed  to  make  it  more  comfortable  in  extremely  cold  weather. 

Several  of  the  rooms  In  this  building  need  more  windows,  which  could  be 
provided  without  great  expense. 

The  plastering  needs  repairs  and  the  roof  Is  leaking ;  in  fact,  tbe  whole  buihl* 
ing  needs  a  thorough  going  over. 

VIRGINIA  AVENUE  SCHOOL. 

This  is  a  very  old  building,  badly  crowded,  and  situated  immediately  between 
the  Rock  Island  and  Frisco  railroads.  It  is  on  low  ground  and  in  a  veiy  la- 
sanitary  condition.  The  classrooms  in  the  basement  are  totally  unfit  Dsr 
children. 

Window  shades  are  lacking  in  many  of  the  rooms^  and  what  there  are  are 
mostly  worn  out 

The  toilets  are  inadequate  and  insanitary.    They  are  unfit  for  anybody  to  uaa^ 
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LETTER  OP  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washingtony  September  25^  1919, 
Sir:  I  am  transmitting  herewith  for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education  the  report  of  a  survey  of  the  schools  of  the 
city  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  made  under  my  direction.    I  am  asking  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  following  seven  parts : 

Part  1.  Chapter      I.  An  Industrial  and  Social  Study  of  Mem- 
phis. 
Chapter    II.  School    Organization,    Supervision,    and 

Finance. 
Chapter  III.  The  Building  Problem. 
Part  2.  Chapter      I.  The  Elementary  Schools. 

Chapter    II.  The  High  Schools. 
Part  3.  Civic  Education. 
Part  4.  Science. 
Part  6.  Music. 

Part  6.  Industrial  Arts,  Home  Economics,  and  Gardening* 
Part  7.  Health  Work. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

CovMrmssioner^ 
The  Segsetaby  ov  the  Intebiob, 
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THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  MEMPHIS, 

TENNESSEE. 


INTRODUCTWN. 

Tn  April,  1919,  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  sub- 
mitted the  conditions  on  which  the  Bureau  of  Education  would  make 
a  survey  of  the  public  school  system  of  that  city.  These  conditions, 
as  stated  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  follow:' 

(1)  That  the  board  of  education,  the  superintendent  of  public  school!,  and 
all  other  pubUc  officers  and  teachers  connected  with  the  schools  will  give  me 
and  the  persons  detailed  to  make  the  survey  their  hearty  cooperation,  to  the 
end  that  the  survey  may  be  made  nfost  effectively  and  economically. 

(2)  That  the  survey  committee  be  permitted  to  find  the  facts  as  they  are, 
and,  in  so  far  as  may  seem  advisable,  to  report  them  as  they  are  found. 

(3)  That  the  findings  of  the  survey  committee  and  such  recommendations 
for  the  improvement  of  the  schools  as  ntay  seem  to  be  desirable  may  be  pub- 
Ushed  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  the  expense  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  distribution,  first,  among  the  citizens  of  Memphis  and,  second, 
among  students  of  education  throughout  the  country. 

(4)  That  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  survey,  including  expenses  for 
travel  and  subsistence  for  employees  of  the  bureau  detailed  for  this  work,  and 
the  honorariums  and  expenses  of  the  one  or  more  additional  persons  whom  it 
may  be  necessary  to  employ  to  assist  in  the  work  will  be  paid  by  the  board  of 
education.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  the  board  will  not  be  obligated  for 
expenses  beyond  $5,000. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  begin  the  survey  on  or  before  May  12  and  to  have  the 
field  work  of  it  finished  in  June.  The  final  report  will  be  submitted  and  printed 
as  early  as  possible  after  the  1st  of  July.  Such  portion  as  nfay  be  needed  by 
the  board  in  determining  their  building  policy  for  next  year  will  be  submitted 
as  much  earlier  than  the  1st  of  July  as  possible. 

On  May  6  the  commissioner  was  notified  that  all  the  conditions 
named  had  been  agreed  to.  To  assist  him  in  making  this  study  the 
commissioner  appointed  the  following  commission; 

THE    8UBVXT    COMMISSION. 

Frank  F.  Bunker,  SpecidUsi  in  City  Scfiool  Syitemt,  Bwream  of  Education, 
director  of  the  survey.  • 

Thomas  Alexander,  Professor  of  Elementary  Education^  Peabody  OoUege  for 
Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn, 

William  T.  Bawden,  Specialist  in  Vocational  Education,  Bureau  of  Education, 

Biram  Byrd,  Specialist  in  Health  Education^  United  States  Public  Health 
Service. 
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Elmer  W.  Christy,  Supervisor  of  Industrial  Education,  PubUo  Bchools,  (Hm^ 

cinnati,  Ohio. 
Fletcher  B.  Dresslar,  SpeolaUst  in  School  Architecture,  Sanitation,  BuUding*, 

and  Equipment,  Bureau  of  Education, 
Arthur  W.  Dunn,  Specialist  in  Civic  Education,  Bureau  of  Education. 
Will  Barhart,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Public  Schools,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Alice  Barrows  Femandes,  Specialist  in  Social  and  Industrial  Problems,  Buream 

of  Education* 
Florence  0.  Fox,  Specialist  in  Primary  Grade  Education,  Bureau  of  Education, 
Ada   Van   Stone  Harris,  Director  of  Elementary  Practice   Teaching,  Public 

Schools,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 
Carrie  A.  Lyford,  Specialist  in  Home  Economics,  Burecm  of  Education, 
F.  A.  Merrill,  Specialist  in  School  and  Home  Gardening,  Bureau  of  Education, 
John  L.  Randall,  Specialist  in  School  and  Home  Qardening,  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. 
Willard  S.  Small,  Specialist  in  School  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education,  Bureau 

of  Education. 
George  R.  Twlss,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education  and  State  High  School 

Inspector,  Ohio  State  University. 

The  field  work  began  May  12  and  was  completed  June  7,  except 
that  two  members  of  the  staff  remained  two  weeks  longer. 

While  the  time  for  the  examination  of  conditions  was  short,  the 
echools  closing  for  the  year  on  June  13,  nevertheless,  through  careful 
organization  of  the  work  and  through  frequent  meetings  of  the  staff 
for  the  discussion  of  every  phase  of  the  problem,  definite  and  positive 
conclusions  in  which  all  concurred  were  quickly  reached.  Although 
the  commission  as  a  whole  considered  every  important  activity  of  the 
work  of  the  system,  each  member  was  assigned  to  the  particular  field 
of  his  interest.  The  reports  of  the  members  of  the  commission  were 
organized  by  the  director  of  the  survey  and  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  his  approval.  The  report  is  issued  in 
separate  paxls  for  general  circulation. 

THE  PARTS  TO  BB  ISSUED. 

Part  1.  Chapter      I.  An  Industrial  and  Social  Study  of  Memphis. 

Chapter    II.  School    Organization,    Supervision,   and    Fi- 
nance. 

Chapter  III.  The  Building  Problem. 
Part  2.  Chapter      I.  The  Elementary  Schools. 

Chapter    II.  The  High  Schools. 
Part  8.  Civic  Education. 
Part  4.  Science. 
Part  6.  Music.    * 

Part  6.  Industrial  Arts,  Home  Economics  and  Grardening. 
Part  7.  Health  Work. 

This  study  of  the  Memphis  schools  is  intended  to  be  a  study  of 
policies  and  of  practices;  not  of  persons.    The  commission  has  con- 
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sciously  avoided  either  praising  or  blaming,  crediting  or  discrediting, 
individuals.  The  matter  of  placing  an  estimate  upon  the  value  of 
the  services  which  individuals  are  rendering  is  the  duty  of  local  au- 
thorities ;  it  falls  outside  the  province  of  the  survey  commission  and 
has  not  been  attempted. 

The  commission  desires  to  express  its  appreciation  of  the  courtesy 
and  consideration  shown  its  members  by  citizens  of  Memphis,  the 
members  of  the  board  of  education,  the  secretary's  office,  the  super- 
intendent and  his  clerks,  and  the  entire  school  corps.  Without  ex- 
ception, all  cooperated  to  make  the  investigation  as  thorough  and  as 
efficient  as  the  time  would  permit. 

A  special  word  of  appreciation  is  due  the  management  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  for  providing  office  rooms  and 
equipment  for  the  staff,  without  charge,  and  to  the  local  company 
handling  the  Burrough's  Adding  Machine,  which  very  kindly  loaned 
one  of  these  machines  to  the  staff. 

A  summary  of  conclusions  and  recommendations  will  be  found  at 
the  end  of  each  chapter,  « 


CHAPTER  I.  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 


Contents. — I.  The  kindergarten.  II.  The  primary  grades — ^Tbe  child's  ijiterests  repre* 
sented  in  the  course  of  study ;  units  of  interest  in  the  child's  enTironment ;  reading ;  s 
plan  fbr  phonics ;  spelling ;  language ;  arithmetic ;  geography ;  the  problem-project  attack. 
III.  The  grammar  grades — history  teaching;  geography  teaching;  arithmetic  teaching; 
the  aims  of  arithmetic ;  a  minimum  course ;  the  results  of  the  Courtis  test  in  arithmetic ; 
results  of  the  stone  reasoning  test ;  reading,  language,  and  literature ;  results  of  the 
silent  reading  test ;  grammar  in  the  elementary  schools ;  teaching  spelling ;  results  of  the 
Ayres'  spelling  test ;  music ;  nature  study  ;  industrial  arts ;  vision  of  teaching  staff ;  home 
study ;  examinations ;  time  schedule ;  daily  program  ;  school  excursions ;  school  equipment ; 
discipline;  summary  of  observations  and  recommendatioqs. 


I.  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

The  kindergarten  is  no  longer  an  experiment  in  education,  but  is 
an  integral  of  all  progressive  school  systems  in  this  country.  Ac- 
cording to  reports  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  year 
1916, 1,228  cities  have  public-school  kindergartens,  and  almost  every 
State  in  the  Union  has  permissive  kindergarten  legislation. 

The  inclusion  of  the  kindergarten  in  progressive  school  systems 
is  based  on  the  modern  conception  of  education  as  a  process  of  de- 
velopment rather  than  a  system  of  mechanical  training.  The  im- 
pulses and  instincts  and  interests  of  the  young  child  form  the  basis 
for  the  course  of  study,  rather  than  instruction  from  books  which 
comes  later  in  his  school  life.  Ideas  are  necessary  to  understand 
books;  ideas  are  gained  through  the  senses,  our  first  teachers.  The 
kindergarten  opens  the  child's  eyes  to  the  world  about  him  through 
excursions  and  visits  to  the  blacksmith's  shop  and  observation  of 
other  workers.  The  child  gains  skill  with  his  hands  by  learning  to 
use  many  kinds  of  material.  His  ear  is  trained  through  songs  and 
response  to  the  piano  in  games  and  rhythmic  activities.  By  means 
of  stories  and  oral  conversation  he  enlarges  his  stock  of  ideas  and 
increases  his  vocabulary ;  and  in  all  these  kindergarten  activities  he 
is  gaining  power  of  attention,  habits  of  obedience,  practice  in  ex- 
pression and  ability  to  work  in  a  group.  These  habits  and  skills  are 
basic  in  all  school  work,  and  thus  the  kindergarten  forms  the  transi- 
tion from  the  home  to  the  organized  work  of  the  school. 

The  highest  percentage  of  retardation  is  in  the  first  grade  in 
schools  all  over  the  country.  The  natural  inference  is  that  children 
in  the  first  grade  have  been  placed  too  quickly  in  a  highly  organized 
situation.  In  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  so  many  children  had  to  repeat  the 
work  of  the  first  grade,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  remedy  this 
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condition,  and  as  a  result,  kindergartens  were  opened  in  all  ele- 
mentary schools. 

A  study  of  the  effect  of  the  kindergarten  in  lessening  the  number 
of  repeaters  was  made  by  a  committee,  appointed  in  1915,  of  the 
superintendents  and  school  boards  branch  of  the  Michigan  State 
Teachers'  Association,  reported  by  Berry.  In  19  towns  without  a 
kindergarten  the  percentage  of  repeaters,  all  grades  considered,  is 
28.7  per  cent  greater  than  in  the  76  towns  having  kindergartens; 
while  in  the  first  grade,  taken  by  itself,  the  table  shows  that  the  per- 
centage of  repeaters'  in  the  towns  having  no  kindergartens  exceeds 
the  towns  having  the  kindergarten  by  69.5  per  cent. 

The  annual  report  of  the  board  of  education  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
1916-17,  contains  a  recent  study  made  in  two  schools  of  that  city : 

Two  studies  of  the  problem,  Does  the  kindergarten  tend  to  prevent  retarda- 
tion? were  made  in  two  schools  of  the  city  In  which  there  have  been  kindergar- 
tens for  a  period  of  years  sufficient  to  test  the  progress  of  the  child  from  the 
kindergarten  through  the  eighth  grade.    These  studies  involved  959  children. 

Salisbury  school  study — January,  1917, 

Total  number  of  children  in  school 525 

Total  number  of  ehiklren  who  have  had  kindergarten  training 170 

Total  number  of  children  who  failed 36 

Total  number  of  children  who  had  kindergarten  training  who  failed 5 

Total  number  of  children  who  are  retarded 187 

Total  number  of  children  who  have  had  kindergarten  training  and  arc 

retarded 28 

Average  difference  in  ages  from  1-B  through  8-A  grade,  five  months. 
Conclusions  of  Salisbury : 

32  per  cent  of  the  number  present  attended  kindergarten. 

7  per  cent  of  the  number  of  children  belonging  failed. 

3  per  cent  of  the  children  who  had  kindergarten  training  failed. 

31  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  are  retarded. 

5  per  cent  of  the  kintlergarten-trained  are  retarded. 

Isaac  Shelby  school  study — February,  1917, 

Total  number  of  children  in  school 434 

Total  number  of  children  who  had  kindergarten  training 235 

Total  number  of  children  who  failed 61 

Total  number  of  children  who  had  kindergarten  training  who  failed 12 

Total  number  of  children  who  are  retarded 112 

Total  number  of  children  who  have  had  kindergarten  training  and  are  re- 
tarded     39 

Average  difference  In  ages  from  1-B  through  8-A  grade,  4.6  months. 
Conclusions  for  Isaac  Shelby : 

54.1  per  cent  of  the  number  present  attended  kindergarten. 

14  per  cent  of  the  number  belonging  failed. 

5  per  cent  of  the  kindergarten  children  failed. 

25.8  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  are  retarded. 

12.3  per  cent  of  the  kindergarten  children  are  retarded. 
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Conclusions  for  both  studies : 

The  kindergarten  tends  to  prevent  retardation. 

The  kindergarten  child  is  more  apt  to  remain  in  schooL 

The  kindergarten  child  is  less  liable  to  fail. 
The  kindergarten  training  is  equal  on  the  average  to  a  gain  of  between  four 
and  five  months  of  school  life. 

The  foregoing  studies  are  signiiScant,  for  they  indicate  that  the 
kindergarten  is  an  important  factor  in  reducing  repetition  in  succeed- 
ii^g  grades  and  especially  in  the  first  grades.  It  exercises  this  in- 
fluence, doubtless  both  directly  and  indirectly;  directly  in  the  sense 
that  such  training  tends  to  fit  a  child  for  quickly  "  finding  himself  " 
in  the  usual  work  of  the  school ;  and  then  indirectly  by  keeping  chil- 
dren out  of  the  first  grade  until  they  are  more  mature.  While  the 
kindergarten  helps  to  solve  the  problem  of  retardation,  this  is  not 
the  primary  reason  for  its  becoming  a  part  of  every  school  system; 
there  are  values  which  do  not  lend  themselves  to  statistical  formula- 
tion. The  kindergarten  is  concerned  with  the  spirit  and  content  of 
education,  and  its  object  is  to  help  the  child  live  his  life  to  the  full 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  development  which  are  recognized  as  the  most 
important  years  of  the  child's  life.  The  way  a  child  begins  school  is 
of  great  significance,  and  the  kindergarten  has  proved  its  value  as  the 
introduction  to  organized  education.  Every  child  should  have  the 
advantage  of  kindergarten  education. 

II.  THE  PRIMARY  GRADES. 

In  examining  the  course  of  study  in  the  primary  schools  of  Mem- 
phis, during  a  series  of  observations  in  their  classrooms,  a  wide  varia- 
tion  becomes  apparent  in  the  outline  of  the  work  as  printed  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  teachers  and  the  actual  schoolroom  practice.  Almost 
without  exception  the  suggestions  for  the  lower  grades  are  ignored 
and  other  material  and  procedure  substituted  for  them. 

This  deviation  from  the  course  of  study  has  not  strengthened  the 
work  of  the  school,  since  the  best  of  the  original  course  has  been  lost 
ond  many  of  its  defects  given  prominence.  Any  course  of  study 
may  easily  become  "  a  mere  scrap  of  paper  "  unless  it  is  vitalized  by 
the  supervisor  and  the  teacher  through  their  initiative.  Perhaps  the 
most  pertinent  question  we  can  ask  concerning  the  primary  schools  of 
Memphis  is,  How  may  the  primary  teacher  take  the  present  course 
of  study  and  connect  its  educational  principles  with  the  child's  inter- 
ests in  such  a  way  that  it  will  become  a  vital  force  in  his  development 
rather  than  the  basis  for  a  series  of  drills  in  formal  discipline  ? 
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THE  I»RIMARY  CHILD*S  INTERESTS  REPRESENTED  IN  THE  GOURSB 

OF   STUDY. 

BEADINO. 

Units  of  Interest  from  the  child's  enylronment  used  as  a  basis  of  script 
vocabulary. 

Board  reading  based  upcm  units  of  interest  covering  subjects  taugbt  in  the 
(primary)  grades. 

Definition  and  explanation  of  difiicult  words  by  teacher,  followed  by  prac- 
tical use  in  sentences  by  pupils. 

LANGUAGE. 

Language  is  the  expression  of  thought  in  spoken  and  written  words.  In  the 
first  grade  children  should  speak  their  own  thoughts  and  reproduce  orally 
stories  told  by  others. 

The  primary  teacher  must  encourage  children  to  talk  about  the  things  in 
which  they  are  most  Interested,  viz:  Pets,  toys,  games,  pictures,  holiday,  etc. 
If  possible  the  object  should  be  before  the  class. 

Reproduction  stories  should  be  short  and  within  the  comprehension  of  the 
class. 

Poems  to  be  memorized:  A  more  or  less  critical  interpretation  should  be 
attempted  before  requiring  selections  to  be  memorized. 

Dramatization :  The  teacher  may  choose  from  the  lists  of  Oral  R^roductlon 
Stories  selections  which  she  wishes  to  have  dramatized. 

Reproduction  stories  should  be  short  and  should  center  around  one  leading 
idea.  The  teacher  should  tell  the  story  first,  and  after  an  open  discussion  by 
pupils  and  teacher  the  children  should  tell  it. 

Note:  Picture  stories,  nature  stories,  and  poems  fully  outlined  for  each 
month  of  the  first  three  years  of  school. 

INDUSTRIAL    ABTS. 

Let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  prime  object  is,  better  education 
for  the  child — the  development  of  a  keen  Industrial  Intelligence,  the  awaken- 
ing of  interest  in  work,  and  a  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  workers  of  the 
world. 

During  the  past  five  years  the  advantage  of  industrial  exercises  as  methods 
of  education  has  been  fully  demonstrated  and  the  Memphis  schools  have  been 
well  equipped  with  sand  tables,  scissors,  rulers,  construction  charts,  etc.,  and 
practically  all  the  teachers  have  become  quite  familiar  with  the  processes,  and 
full  (»f  the  spirit  of  teaching  the  regular  studies  through  hand  work. 

Note:  Mass  drawing,  paper  folding,  clay  modeling,  weaving,  fully  outlined 
for  each  of  the  first  three  years  of  schooL 

arithmetic. 

Teach  orally  the  value  and  use  of  pint,  quart,  nickel,  dime.  Inch,  foot,  and 
yard;  quart,  peck;  day,  week,  month. 

IMeasnre  and  compare  quantity  and  size  of  familiar  things,  using  tablets, 
ruler,  and  measures. 

Apply  the  pupirs  knowledge  of  number  to  the  work  In  industrial  arts. 

Make  a  price  from  the  near  grocery  and  laundry.  Let  the  children  play 
store;  buy,  sell,  measure  every  article,  and  make  change  accurately  and  rapidly 
to  the  amount  of  $1. 
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MUSIC. 

Soft  singing  Is  the  first  principle  In  voice  training.  Careful  attention  should 
be  given  to  pure  and  sweet  quality  of  tone,  and  all  harsh  tones  should  be 
avoided. 

Indiyidual  singing  should  be  encouraged  in  all  grades.  The  pupils  should 
be  taught  to  sing  with  expression,  clear  enunciation,  correct  pronunciation, 
and  the  meaning  of  the  words  should  be  carefully  explained. 

OEOGBAPHT. 

Believing  that  the  attention  of  children  is  most  easily  kept  by  the  conversa- 
tion lesson,  I  have  in  these  lessons  given  the  scope  of  the  work  rather  than 
the  exact  language  to  be  used.  Pupils  like  to  relate  their  experiences.  En- 
courage them  to  do  so.  A  simple  question  will  cause  a  child  to  think.  Strive 
to  teach  him  to  observe  and  to  think.    Action  is  sure  to  follow. 

Provide  as  many  pictures  as  practicable  to  illustrate  the  text.  If  properly 
conducted,  an  excursion  to  observe  nature  is  valuable. 

Note. — ^The  mountains,  rivers,  soil  and  climate,  farm  products,  minerals, 
manufactures,  cities,  counties,  history  of  the  State  and  city  are  given  in  outline 
as  subjects  of  study  for  the  geography  of  Tennessee. 

PHYSICAL  EXERCISES. 

ft 

Ventilate  the  room  properly,  avoid  draft,  appoint  window  monitors.  Exer- 
cising outdoors  is  of  greater  benefit  to  pupils  than  indoors;  therefore  move 
your  class  outdoors  for  exercising  as  often  as  the  weather  permits. 

UNITS  OF  INTEREST  IN  THE  CHILD'S  ENVIRONMENT. 

It  is  suggested  that  a  survey  of  the  child's  environment  by  the 
teachers  of  Memphis  would  do  much  toward  solving  the  problem  of 
better  primary  schools  in  their  community.  Teachers  in  a  general 
way  are  cognizant  of  these  interests,  but  from  personal  knowledge 
they  know  very  little.  They  should  acquaint  themselves  with  some, 
at  least,  of  the  industries  and  activities  of  their  city  and  discover 
what  forces  lie  behind  the  unusual  prosperity  and  growth  of  Mem- 
phis. Then  they  should  build  upon  these  interests  an  up-to-date, 
progressive  course  of  study,  with  a  definite  aim  for  every  day  of 
the  school  year  closely  connected  with  them.  Every  child  in  the 
school  is  associated  in  some  way  with  these  interests,  through  his 
home  or  his  out-of -school  life. 

The  centennial  celebration  of  the  founding  of  Memphis  was  in 
progress  at  the  time  the  schools  were  inspected,  and  yet,  in  160 
recorded  observations  in  the  first  three  grades  no  reference  was 
made  to  this  event,  except  as  a  reason  for  a  holiday  or  an  early  dis- 
missal at  the  close  of  school.  In  one  primary  room  the  sand  table  has 
been  utilized  to  represent  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
while  the  work  was  well  done  from  the  standpoint  of  technique,  a 
few  questions  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  work  had  not  taken  hold 
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of  the  children  in  a  vital  way.  If  it  had  been  used  as  a  basis  for 
reading  and  language,  for  the  measuring  of  sizes  and  distances,  as 
a  motive  for  the  different  modes  of  expression,  cutting,  drawing, 
painting,  modeling,  and  dramatization,  it  would  have  become  an 
educational  asset  both  to  them  and  to  their  teacher. 

The  teacher  will  find  abundant  material  for  lessons  in  history  and 
geography  all  about  the  city  of  Memphis  and  its  environs  upon  which 
to  base  her  reading  and  language.  The  De  Soto  Mound,  from  which 
the  great  discoverer  first  viewed  the  Father  of  Waters,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  historical  relics  of  which  a  city  may  well  boast. 
The  fact  that  it  was  used  by  the  Federal  Army  during  the  Civil  War 
as  a  fortress  adds  much  to  its  historical  value.  It  stands  to-day,  as 
they  left  it,  excavated  in  the  center,  and  the  redoubt  thrown  up,  a 
wonderful  monument,  both  to  an  earlier  and  to  a  later  period  of 
American  history.  Starting  from  this  milestone,  what  lessons  might 
be  taught  the  child  of  the  history  of  his  country,  what  ideals  of 
patriotism  might  be  inculcated,  and  what  appreciation  of  the  civic 
forces  which  shape  and  mold  the  destinies  of  our  Republic  might 
be  cultivated. 

The  library  museum  has  a  collection  of  Indian  relics,  taken  from 
a  mound  a  few  miles  south  of  Memphis  and  presented  to  the  city  by 
Mrs.  Mason,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  The  librarian  is  well  informed  regarding  the  various  types 
of  pottery  represented  by  this  group  and  can  give  valuable  informa- 
tion to  any  teacher  who  desires  to  utilize  this  material  in  her  class- 
room. 

Some  of  the  best  American  literature  that  has  been  written  deals 
with  this  locality  and  an  earlier  period  of  Memphis  history.  No 
more  vital  study  could  be  made,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  classic 
English,  and  from  that  of  the  story  value,  than  the  all-absorbing 
narratives  of  Tom  Sawyer  and  Huckleberry  Finn  as  set  forth  by 
that  inimitable  writer  of  historical  fiction,  Samuel  L.  Clemoiis, 
familiarly  known  as  Mark  Twain. 

The  subject  of  cotton  is  one  of  vital  interest  to  the  people  of  Mem- 
phis, and  no  subject  could  offer  greater  possibilities  to  the  teacher 
who  is  searching  for  suggestive  material  to  use  in  the  primary 
school.  The  cultivation  and  growth  of  cotton  and  its  manufacture 
into  cotton  cloth,  its  use  and  economic  value  to  the  people  of  the 
South,  as  well  as  to  the  whole  world,  might  well  form  the  basis  of  a 
series  of  studies  in  natural  science,  history,  literature,  and  industrial 
and  domestic  science  through  all  the  grades  of  the  school.  The  by- 
products of  cotton,  the  oil  and  the  meal  and  their  manufacture,  offer 
rich  material  for  lessons  in  physics  and  industrial  science  in  pre- 
vocational  schools.  The  domestic  products  and  their  substitution  for 
more  expensive  materials,  cottelene  for  lard  and  Wesson  oil  for  olive 
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oil,  afford  the  domestic-sciffice  teacher  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
base  her  work  upon  ttie  "units  of  interest  in  the  child's  environ- 
ment." 

In  geography,  the  river  which  flows  by  the  city  and  spreads  out  at 
the  feet  of  the  children  of  Memphis  tells  a  wonderful  story  of  run- 
ning water.  Building  on  this  bank,  and  wearing  on  that,  cutting  a 
channel  here,  and  piling  up  a  sand  bar  there,  it  changes  its  course  so 
frequently  from  one  river  bed  to  another  and  interferes  so  seriously 
with  the  commerce  of  Memphis  that  the  Government  spends  milliona 
of  dollars  each  year  throwing  up  defenses  to  hold  the  water  to  its 
accustomed  course. 

How  much  of  this  material  was  used  in  the  grades  in  the  Memphis 
schools?  might  well  be  asked.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  sug- 
gest its  use  in  connection  with  the  various  subjects  of  study  which 
will  be  reported  in  detail  in  the  following  pages. 

1.  READING  IN  THE  PRIMARY  GRADES. 

Primary  reading  is  taught  throughout  the  first  three  grades  in  the 
same  general  way.  The  lessons  are  based  upon  the  Haliburton 
Readers,  the  Primer,  and  the  First  and  Second  Readers.  There  were 
48  recorded  observations  made  in  this  subject  in  these  grades,  31  in 
the  first  grade,  10  in  the  second,  and  7  in  the  third.  Only  one  lesson 
in  the  first  grade  was  a  development  lesson  from  the  blackboard,  and 
this  was  based  upon  word  study  and  not  upon  subject  matter.  In  the 
third  gi^ade  one  class  only  was  using  the  library  books  as  a  text  in 
reading. 

The  method  used  in  these  lessons  was  uniform  in  all  grades  and 
was  mechanical  in  the  extreme.  The  class  formed  in  line  upon  the 
floor  and  read  in  regular  order  down  the  line,  one  pupil  reading  a 
paragraph  and  the  next  pupil  following,  round  and  round  the  class 
until  the  selection  had  been  completed.  Whenever  a  child  came  to  a 
word  he  could  not  pronounce,  which  occurred  frequently  in  all 
grades,  three  alternatives  were  open  to  him.  He  was  told  to  spell  the 
word,  or  the  teacher  spelled  it  for  him,  or  the  teacher  or  another 
pupil  told  him  what  the  word  was.  There  was  no  use  made  of 
phonics  as  a  means  of  acquiring  vocabulary  in  any  reading  lesson 
observed. 

Only  four  lessons,  out  of  63  observations  in  first-grade  work,  were 
given  to  the  subject  of  phonics,  and  these  were  used  as  bases  for  the 
spelling  rather  than  for  the  reading  lesson.  This  shows  how  little 
attention  this  essential  element  in  the  reading  process  is  receiving  in 
the  Memphis  schools.  The  course  of  study  calls  for  a  long-drawn-out 
and  desultory  plan  of  phonetic  training,  extending  through  three 
years  of  instruction  in  reading,  which,  were  it  put  into  effect,  would 
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prove  ineffectual  as  far  as  any  real  servite  to  the  subject  of  reading 
is  concerned.  In  the  first  year  the  consonant  8l»unds  are  to  be  taught, 
in  the  second  the  long  and  short  sounds  of  the  vowels,  and  in  the  third 
year  the  application  of  the  sounds  learned  to  the  pronunciation  of 
difficult  words.  How  futile  this  scheme  of  teaching  phonics  becomes, 
and  how  wholly  inadequate,  can  readily  be  seen.  The  vowel  sound  in 
any  word  is  its  essential  element,  without  a  knowledge  of  which  the 
child  is  powerless  to  build  even  one  word  of  his  reading  lesson,  yet 
this  element  is  not  taught  until  the  second  year.  Again,  in  the  appli- 
cation of  phonics  lies  its  value,  and  this  is  deferred  until  the  third 
year.  It  is  evident  that  the  teachers  of  Memphis  have  never  used  a 
real  "  sound  "  method  of  phonics,  which  may  account  for  the  disre- 
pute into  which  this  valuable  aid  has  fallen  and  the  lack  of  knowl- 
edge shown  by  the  teachers  of  its  value. 

It  is  urgently  recommended  that  a  definite  system  of  phonetics  be 
adopted  in  the  primary  schools  of  Memphis,  and  that  it  be  followed 
each  day  by  the  teacher  with  persistent  effort  until  the  reading  in  the 
lower  grades  is  lifted  to  a  higher  level  and  the  pupils  have  acquired 
that  independence  and  initiative  in  this  subject  which  they  now  so 
seriously  lack. 

A  PLAN  FOR  TEACHING  PHONICS. 

The  following  plan  for  the  teaching  of  phonics  is  one  of  the  best 
that  has  been  formulated  and  is  submitted  here  as  a  suggestive  out- 
line for  the  Memphis  schools. 

Teach  the  45  sounds  which  are  the  essential  elements,  in  the  English 
language  and  apply  them  immediately  to  the  reading  lesson.  It 
should  take  a  pupil  three  or  four  months  to  master  them,  and  then  he 
will  be  able  to  make  out  for  himself  any  phonetic  work  in  the  early 
reading  books. 

1.  Teach  the  sounds  of  single  letter: 

Teach  the  short  sound  of  the  vowel,  a,  In  combination  with  the  final  con- 
sonants, t,  p,  b,  d,  g,  m,  and  n,  in  words  like  cat,  cap,  cab,  bad,  bag,  dam,  man. 
Teach  the  short  sounds  of  the  vowels  o,  u,  e,  and  1,  in  the  same  way ;  then  the 
intlal  consonants,  c,  f,  J,  k,  r,  s,  w,  and  y,  in  words  Uke  can,  fed,  hat.  Jug,  keg, 
let;  and  the  final  consonants,  x,  11,  ss,  and  y,  in  words  like  ax,  tell,  loss,  my. 

2.  Teach  combinations  of  letters  representing  single  sounds  or  closely  blended 
sounds,  like  the  following:  The  long  sound  of  the  vowels  in  words  like  mate, 
hide,  note,  tube,  and  mete.  Teach  the  combinations  ce,  ge,  ck,  ch,  in  words  like 
the  following:  face,  cage,  tack,  rich,  chick,  shore.  Teach  tch,  sh,  in  words 
like  match,  ship,  cash.  Teach  wh,  th,  in  words  like  which,  thick,  thia  Teach 
ee,  oo,  ai,  ay,  ea,  aw,  au,  oa,  oi,  oy,  ow,  as  in  bee,  moo,  sail,  say,  eat,  caw, 
haul,  oak,  oil,  boy,  mow ;  ou,  ew,  ie,  ei,  as  in  out,  few,  pie,  field. 

3.  Teach  single  sounds  for  blends  and  diphthongs:  ar,  er,  ir,  or,  ur,  ang,  ank, 
ing,  ink,  ong,  ung,  unk,  as  in  arm,  her,  sir,  nor,  fur,  hang,  hank,  sing,  sink, 
sung,  sunk;  and  qu,  wr,  kn,  as  in  quite,  write,  knee.  Teach  dge,  all,  alk,  aid, 
aim,  as  in  badge,  fail,  talk,  halt,  bald,  calm.    Teach  igh,  old,  olt,  oU,  ind,  lid. 
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ought,  angtil;  as  in  high,  bold,  colt,  find,  wild,  eight,  bought,  caught  Teach  w 
before  the  letter  a,  as  in  was,  and  the  blend?  bl,  cl,  fl,  etc.,  in  words  like  black, 
cluck,  fly;  ble,  as  in  table  and  similar  words;  ing,  as  in  hiding;  tion,  as  in 
nation ;  and  sion,  as  in  mansion. 

THB  ART  OF  READING. 

Another  phase  of  the  reading  process,  and  the  ultimate  aim  of  all 
our  training,  is  the  art  of  reading,  the  reading  for  knowledge  and 
appreciation.  This  aim  is  reached  by  oral  exercises  in  reading  for 
the  expression  of  thought  and  the  cultivation  of  fluency  and  ease 
in  reading,  and  by  silent  reading  for  the  appreciation  of  what  is 
read.  ^'Everywhere  have  I  sought  peace,"  says  the  blessed  Thomas 
a  Kempis, "  and  have  found  it  nowhere,  save  in  a  corner  with  a  book," 
which  well  expresses  what  this  term  "reading  for  appreciation" 
means. 

Very  little  of  this  type  of  reading  is  done  in  any  of  our  schools  and 
none  of  it,  so  far  as  observed,  in  those  of  Memphis.  The  teacher's 
aim  for  teaching  reading  must  be  changed  before  we  can  hope  for 
better  readers  in  our  schools.  It  must  be  changed  from  a  purely  me- 
chanical requirement  to  one  of  a  social  nature.  From  asking,  "  How 
many  pages  have  been  read?"  "How  many  words  have  been  mis- 
pronounced ? "  the  pertinent  inquiry  must  be,  "  What  are  the  chil- 
dren getting  from  the  books  they  are  reading  ? "  "Are  they  forming 
ideas  as  they  read  from  the  content  of  the  reading  matter?  "  or  "Are 
they  forming  images  of  words,  with  no  thought  behind  them?  " 

Too  much  can  not  be  said  in  condemnation  of  this  latter  mode  of 
reading.  The  child  forms  the  habit  of  calling  words,  as  he  looks  at 
the  printed  page,  in  these  early  years,  which  will  stultify  all  his  later 
reading.  When  he  comes  to  read  his  history,  his  science,  his  litera- 
ture, current  events,  or  his  daily  newspaper,  he  must  use  a  conscious 
effort  to  get  back  of  the  words  on  the  page  to  the  meaning,  because 
he  has  not  been  trained  to  do  this,  and  he  will  all  his  life  be  at  a 
disadvantage  in  any  kind  of  reading  which  he  undertakes. 

Why  is  it  that  the  primary  teacher  invariably  emphasizes  this  for- 
mal, mechanical  type  of  reading  and  ignores  the  real  business  of 
reading?  Perhaps  she  thinks,  she  hopes,  that  proficiency  in  one 
will  carry  over  into  the  other.  But  this  is  not  so.  Any  number  of 
investigations  and  tests  in  this  subject  refute  this  assumption.  One 
of  these  abilities  does  not  transfer  into  the  other.  A  pupil  may  be 
able  to  call  any  word  in  his  reading  book  from  cover  to  cover,  and  still 
be  quite  unable  to  understand  what  he  is  reading.  Children  do  not 
read  with  ease  and  fluency,  they  do  not  understand,  appreciate,  and 
enjoy  reading  matter  by  instinct.  They  must  be  taught  to  acquire 
this  skill  just  as  they  must  be  taught  to  recognize  and  to  know  words. 
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From  the  first  reading  lessons  in  the  primer  to  the  supplementary 
material  in  the  third  grade,  tlie  ability  to  read  for  thought  should 
be  cultivated.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  this  may  be  done,  but 
it  is  never  accomplished  by  emphasizing  the  form  of  the  text  in 
reading  and  ignoring  the  content.  The  recorded  comments  of  the 
teachers  in  these  grades  as  they  were  invariably  given  in  the  reading 
recitations  are  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  thought  of  the  selection 
was  not  referred  to  or  noticed  in  any  way.  There  was  no  effort  on 
the  part  of  any  teacher  observed  to  determine  what  the  child  was 
thinking  as  he  read.  Her  comments  had  to  do  altogether  with  the 
formal  side  of  the  process,  as  the  following  report  from  two  of  these 
lessons  will  show,  since  they  are  quite  typical  of  all  the  reading,  as 
judged  from  the  observation  of  48  classes. 

The  following  is  a  verbatim  report  of  a  reading  lesson  in  the  first 
grade,  with  the  Haliburton  Primer  as  a  basis : 

Teacher,  Now  we're  going  to  stand  up  and  hold  our  book  correctly.  Alnm 
read. 

Alma.  {Hesitates.) 

Teacher.  His— 

Alma.  His  name  is  Bun.     (Hesitates.) 

Teacher.  Bun  has  not,  — 

Ahna.  Bun  has  not  a  white  gpot  on  liim. 

Teacher.  Bun,  three  Buns,  go  ahead. 

Alma.  Bun,  Bun,  Bun,  here  is  an  apple. 

Teacher.  Take  it  up,  Elmer. 

Elm^er.  {Hesitates.) 

Teacher.  How,  — 

Elmer.  How  white  he  is. 

Teacher.  Take  it  up,  Ruby. 

Ruby.  A  pin.  {Hesitates.) 

Teacher.  Pan,  pan.  Turn  over  and  take  it  up.  Hold  the  book  correctly. 
Jennie,  take  it  up. 

•Jennie.  {Hesitates.) 

Teacher.  You  and  Max,  — 

Jennie.  You  and  Max  can  make  it. 

Another  report  taken  at  random  from  the  observation  records  on 
reading  shows  how  general  this  method  has  become  in  the  primary 
schools. 

Pupil.  (Reads.)  Jit  is  Grace's  hen. 

Teacher.  (Spells.)  J,  e,  t.  Jet.  What  color  is  jet?  What  color  la  Grace's  hen? 
(To  class.)  Tell  him. 
Class.  (In  concert.)  Jet 
Pupil.  (Hesitates.) 

Teacher.  Next,  see  if  you  can  read  It. 
Next  Pupil.   (Hesitates.) 

Teacher.  John  hn<l  too  much  parade  yesterday,  didn't  you,  John? 
John.   {Meekly.)   Ycs'm, 
Teacher.  Next  read. 
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Pupil,  She  is  a  — 
Teacher.  Tell  him  the  word 
Class,  {In  concert,)  Mother. 
-  Pupil  She  is  a  mother  hen. 
Pupil.  Grace  said,  "  Come  and  see  Jet's  chick's." 

Teacher,  What  did  we  say  ahout  that  little  mark  over  a  word?  Apostrophe. 
All  say  it  in  concert. 

Class  shouting.  Apostrophe! 

The  teachers  are  not  wholly  responsible  for  this  formal  type  of 
reading.  They  apologized  frequently  for  the  mechanical  nature  of 
the  reading  exercises  by  explaining  that  the  preparation  for  the 
yearly  examinations  made  the  drills  imperative,  as  the  children  were 
to  be  examined  in  those  particular  books,  and  must  know  them  thor- 
oughly. In  many  of  the  reading  classes  the  children  read  too  well, 
as  judged  by  the  ordinary  standards  of  the  schools,  and  investigation 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  selection  had  been  memorized,  and  that  the 
pupils  read  as  well  with  their  books  closed  as  with  them  open.  If  a 
child  was  asked  to  give  the  thought  of  the  paragraph  that  had  been 
read  by  another  pupil,  he  invariably  repeated  the  text,  word  for 
word,  as  it  was  found  in  the  book. 

UNITS    OF    INTEREST    IN    THE    CHILD's    ENVIRONMENT    AS    A    BASIS    FOR 

READING. 

Suppose  a  reading  lesson  is  given  to  this  grade  that  is  based  upon 
some  interest  in  the  child's  environment.  Take  the  subject  of  cot- 
ton, for  instance.  The  teacher  stands  at  the  blackboard,  chalk  in 
hand,  and  the  lesson  proceeds  as  follows : 

THE   STORY   OF   COTTON.     (MONTH   OF   APRIL   IN  TENNESSEE.) 

Teacher.  How  many  pupils  In  this  class  have  been  out  in  the  country  re- 
cently? 

Pupils.  {Responding  with  hands  raised  or  with  the  reply.)  I  have,  I  went 
last  week,  etc. 

Teacher.  What  did  you  see,  Jennie,  as  you  drove  along  the  road  I 

Jennie.  I  saw  a  fanner  plowing. 

Teacher.  Why  was  he  plowing,  John? 

John.  So  he  could  plant  his  seeds. 

Teacher.  What  kind  of  seeds  do  you  think  he  intended  to  plant? 

Pupil.  Com  or  cotton. 

Teacher.  Let  us  talk  about  the  cotton  seeds  he  plants  in  Ills  field.  How 
many  of  the  class  have  seen  cotton  seeds? 

Class.  {Rands  raised.) 

Teacher,  {Showing  a  handful  of  cotton  seeds  to  the  class.)  Tell  me  where 
these  seeds  grew  on  the  cotton  plant. 

Pupil.  They  grew  in  the  seed  pod. 

Teacher.  What  was  on  the  seeds  before  they  were  cleaned? 

Pupil.  Cotton  was  on  the  seeds. 

Teacher.  Why  did  the  seeds  have  cotton  around  them? 
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Note. — Here  is  a  point  of  departure  for  several  units  of  Icssoits : 

1.  The  teacher  may  take  up  the  use  of  cotton  to  the  plant  and  a  detailed 
lesson  on  the  dissemination  of  seeds  may  follow.  The  outline  from  the  Com- 
niittee  of  Ten  is  a  good  one  to  use  in  this  connection — seeds  that  fly,  seeds 
that  sail,  seeds  that  fall,  and  scods  that  sticic. 

2.  The  subject  of  growth  of  cotton  in  the  field  and  its  cultivation,  the  plant- 
ing, hoeing,  thinning,  cultivating,  and  finally  the  harvesting  of  the  cotton  crop. 

3.  The  use  of  the  seed,  its  manufacture  into  oil  and  meal,  and  some  of  the 
economic  values  of  the  products  may  be  introduced  here,  and  worked  out  in 
detail  in  the  number  classes. 

4.  The  use  of  the  cotton  fiber,  its  manufacture  Into  cotton  cloth,  and  some 
of  Us  economic  values,  wages  in  a  cotton  mill,  etc. 

5.  The  history  of  the  cotton  plant,  its  migration  from  India,  and  its  pre- 
historic use  as  found  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities. 

6.  Geographical  areas  in  which  cotton  is  grown  and  climatic  conditions 
under  which  it  thrives. 

The  topics  for  these  lessons  are  given  below,  and  should  be  selected  with 
reference  to  the  grades  in  which  they  are  given : 
How  Nature  Plants  the  Cotton  Seed. 

Dissemination  of  seeds. 
How  the  Fanner  Plants  the  Cotton  Seed. 

Modern  methods  of  planting  cotton,  development  oil 
Hoeing  Cotton  in  the  Field. 

Boys  and  girls  at  work  in  a  cotton  field. 
Cultivating  Cotton. 

Modem  methods  of  cultivating  cotton,  development  ot» 
Picking  Cotton. 

The  skill  required  in  picking  cotton.    Why  by  hand? 
Weighing  Cotton. 

Modern  methods,  contrasted  with  primitlva 
Ginning  Cotton. 

Eli  Whitney  and  the  cotton  gin. 
Sending  Cotton  Away  to  the  Mill. 

Transportation,  by  river  and  by  ralL 
Selling  Cotton. 

Classing  cotton,  and  cotton  markets. 
Cottonseed  Oil. 

Its  use,  and  method  of  manufacture. 
Cottonseed  Meal. 

Its  use  and  its  manufacture. 
How  My  Gingham  Dress  is  Made. 

Primitive  spinner  and  weaver  from  India.   Cotton  mill  In  the  United  States. 
Where  the  Cotton  Plant  Grows. 

ScJi-island  cotton  and  Tennessee  cotton  contrasted. 
How  the  Aztecs  Used  Cotton. 

How  Martha  Washington  Wove  Cotton  at  Mount  Vernon. 
Where  De  Soto  Found  Cotton  When  He  Discovered  the  Mississippi  4tiver. 

The  teacher,  as  she  develops  these  lessons,  should  use  the  question 
method,  and  should  draw  out  the  answers  to  her  questions  from  the 
pupils  in  a  spontaneous  and  spirited  manner.  Where  items  of  in- 
formation are  necessary,  she  should  supply  them,  in  story  form  if  pos- 
sible, before  she  begins  to  formulate  the  sentences  in  the  reading 
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lesson.  Two  elements  should  be  in  the  teacher's .  mind,  limited 
vocabulary  and  repetition,  as  she  works  with  the  class  in  the  forma- 
tion of  sentences. 


HOW  THE  FARMER  PLANTS  HIS  COTTON  SBBDS. 


plows 

harrows 

plants 

plants 

is  like 

is  drawn 

has 

sits 

drives 

has 

is  full 

drop 

drop 

are  planted 


The  farmer  plows  the  ground. 

The  farmer  harrows  the  ground. 

The  farmer  plants  his  cotton  seeds. 

The  farmer  plants  his  cotton  seeds  with  a  planter. 

The  planter  Is  Uke  a  buggy. 

The  planter  Is  drawn  by  a  horse. 

The  planter  has  a  seat. 

The  farmer  sits  on  the  seat 

The  farmer  drives  the  horse. 

The  planter  has  a  box. 

The  box  Is  full  of  cotton  seeds. 

The  cotton  seeds  drop  from  the  box. 

The  cotton  seeds  drop  onto  the  ground. 

The  cotton  seeds  are  planted. 


Phrase  ewercise. 

The  farmer 
the  ground 
his   cotton   seeds 
with  a  planter 
like  a  buggy 
by  a  horse 
on  the  seat 
from  the  box 
onto  the  ground 
a  buggy 
of  cotton  seeda 


Phonic  exeroUea. 
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P 
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ke 
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ke 
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I 
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Btr 

1 

ke 
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8BAT  WORK  IN  READING  IN  THE  PRIMARY  GRADES. 

All  the  observations  of  seat  work  in  the  first  grade  point  to  the 
fact  that  this  form  of  activity  is  confined  wholly  to  the  building  of 
words  with  letter  cards.  In  the  first  school  visited  the  pupils  in  the 
first  and  second  division  were  working  at  their  seats  building  letters 
with  these  cards,  which  were  being  copied  from  lists  of  50  words 
on  the  blackboard,  evidently  representing  a  review  of  the  term's 
vocabulary. 

As  soon  as  the  children  came  to  school  in  the  morning  they  began 
this  work  with  the  letter  cards.  They  worked,  without  change  or 
rest,  on  this  form  of  seat  work  from  8:30  to  10:30,  and  then  were 
excused  for  recess.  This  gave  the  teacher  of  the  room  an  opportu- 
nity to  continue  uninterruptedly  the  reading  lessons  of  the  lower 
group,  and  saved  her  the  trouble  of  preparing  material  from  day  to 
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day  that  would  be  new  and  interesting  to  the  pupils  and  progressive 
in  its  nature. 

A  more  deadening  process  than  this  can  hardly  be  imagined,  when 
one  considers  the  monotony  of  the  daily  repetition  of  this  activity. 
These  children  had  outworn,  long  ago,  aU  the  educative  value  of  this 
exercise,  and  were  only  marking  time  to  relieve  the  teacher  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

It  has  been  reported  that  $2,000  was  spent  on  this  equipment  of 
letter  cards  by  the  school  board  of  Memphis,  while  the  number  of 
reading  books  in  the  classes  was  so  limited  that  no  class  was  fully 
supplied,  and  no  extra  copy  found  in  any  room  with  which  to  supply 
a  visitor. 

The  word-building  exercise,  so  often  repeated,  leads  to  careless 
habits  and  to  defective  impressions  of  word  forms.  A  record  was 
made  of  the  finished  work  of  a  1-1  class,  which  shows  conclusively 
how  faulty  their  visualization  must  have  been,  as  they  seemed  to  be 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  results  of  their  attempt  to  copy  10  words 
from  the  blackboard. 

Lesson  in  word  building  in  a  first-grade  class. 


Words. 

Pupil's  work. 

L 

II. 

111. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

vn. 

vm. 

DL 

stop 

ball. 

toss 

bounce 

catch 

dof,' 

boy 

Kirl 

run 

me 

stoq 
(lall 
toss 
<  owuce 
catch 

(Og 

uOy 

f.irl 

run 

ssq 

didl 

tos 

Lounce 

Icat 

doy 

dog 

girl 

run 

stop 

qoop 

rmt 

ceh 

cat 

pS 

giy 

cfer 

ton 

Lounoe 
ocatoh 
gop 

run 

toss 
doonoe 
loCatCH 
pog 

gSI 

rim 
em 

stop 

dau 

toss 

dounot 

cat 

dog 

boy 

Qirl 

run 

stop 

dOU 

toss 

doonoe 

locatoh 

stop 

ImOI 

toss 

pbnnoe 

oatoh 

orisfp 

aynOtely 

dnoLYB 

ooneLYE 

AlcTeFN 

This  record  of  nine  pupils  is  quite  typical  of  all  the  work  of  the 
class.  About  one-third  of  the  words  attempted  are  correctly  repre- 
sented by  the  cards.  Capitals  were  used  indiscriminately,  and  letters 
were  frequently  inverted.  This  is  not  an  exaggerated  instance  of 
the  effect  which  a  long-continued  use  of  these  cards  has  upon  a  class 
of  children  in  the  first  grade.  The  fault  lies  with  the  teacher,  and 
her  failure  to  prepare,  from  day  to  day,  a  variety  of  activities  for 
seat  work  which  shall  be  educative  and  shall  provide  in  some  way 
for  the  exercise  of  the  child's  initiative. 

2.  SPELLING  IN  THE  PRIMARY  GRADES. 

When  a  child  has  learned  to  pronounce  all  the  words  in  his  reading 

lesson  he  has  mastered  only  part  of  it,  as  has  been  already  pointed 

out.    He  must  further  acquire  the  ability  to  understand  sentences. 
This  is  also  true  of  the  spelling  lesson.    When  a  child  has  learned  to 
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spell  a  list  of  words  he  has  acquired  only  part  of  the  power  needed 
to  spell  correctly.  He  must  learn  to  spell  these  words  in  sentences, 
and  he  must  be  trained  definitely  in  this  latter  requirement.  For 
one  of  these  abilities  does  not  necessarily  transfer  to  the  other,  except, 
as  Dr.  Wallen  has  demonstrated  in  his  investigation  of  the  subject, 
attention  is  given  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  and  to  its  use  in  sen- 
tences when  the  word  lists  are  being  taught.  This  is  what  he  says : 
"If  the  column  drill  includes  much  emphasis  upon  meaning  and 
considerable  dictation  practice,  we  may  naturally  expect  that  the 
results  will  transfer  to  composition  work,  and,"  he  adds,  "this  is 
exactly  what  the  tests  showed." 

This  fundamental  principle  of  teaching  spelling  was  aptly  illus- 
trated in  the  case  of  a  little  girl  who  took  the  standard  test  in  spell- 
ing in  the  fifth  grade  in  the  Memphis  schools.    Her  mother  said : 

"  Alma  stood  100  in  her  spelling  test,  and  only  85  in  her  history 
examination,  because  she  misspelled  so  many  words.  She  can  spell 
her  regular  spelling  lesson  from  the  book  perfectly,  but  when  she 
comes  to  write  a  letter  it  is  full  of  misspelled  words  of  the  simplest 
kind." 

The  same  connection  must  be  made  here  as  in  the  reading  lesson, 
the  connection  between  the  sight  word,  the  spoken  word,  and  the  idea 
which  the  word  represents.  When  a  child  learns  to  spell  from  visual- 
izing the  word,  and  the  sound  of  the  word  is  ignored,  often  no  trans- 
fer is  made  from  the  sight  word  to  the  spoken  word.  The  child  de- 
pends upon  the  mind's  eye  to  help  him  out  if  he  is  in  doubt  about  the 
spelling  of  a  word.  In  other  words,  he  sees  the  page  of  the  book,  the 
list  of  words,  the  relation  that  one  word  in  the  list  has  to  the  position 
of  another,  if  he  learns  his  lesson  in  this  way.  Then  when  he  comes 
to  use  those  words  in  another  setting,  in  a  different  relation  one  to  the 
other,  his  memory  fails  him  and  he  has  nothing  to  fall  back  upon. 

Suppose  he  learns  to  spell  by  the  sounds  of  the  letters  in  the  word, 
then  a  slow  pronunciation  of  the  word  suggests  to  him  its  letters  and 
their  regular  order  in  the  word.  "  But,"  some  one  says,  "  how  about 
the  phonetic  words  that  do  not  follow  the  regular  sounds  in  the 
word  ? "  It  is  true,  phonetic  words  require  special  drills,  but  they, 
in  turn,  follow  definite  rules  which  the  child  soon  comes  to  recog- 
nize, and  the  slow  pronunciation  of  even  these  words  suggests  some 
of  their  letters  to  the  phonetically  trained  ear.  And  phonetic  words 
do  not  need  emphasizing.  Most  teachers  give  drills  indiscriminately 
upon  all  words  alike,  those  that  the  pupils  already  know  and  those 
that  are  phonetic,  as  well  as  those  that  require  especial  attention. 
What  a  waste  of  time !  There  are  only  13  per  cent  of  the  words  in 
the  English  language  that  are  not  phonetic,  and  those  alone  need  to 
be  emphasized  in  any  spelling  lesson  as  far  as  the  letters  in  the  words 
are  concerned. 
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Let  US  insist  upon  the  sound  of  the  :rs  in  spelling,  let  us  be 
sure  that  back  of  the  sight  is  the  sound,  that  the  one  suggests  the 
other,  and  that  a  close  connection  is  made  between  the  one  and  the 
other.  Then  let  us  see  to  it  that  back  of  both  the  sight  and  the  sound 
in  the  child's  mindjis  the  idea  which  the  word  represents.  Let  the 
column  drill  include  much  emphasis  upon  meaning.  Then  the  sub- 
ject of  spelling  will  be  shorn  of  its  difficulties  and  will  become  a 
social  factor  in  the  child's  life.  Then  a  child  that  can  pass  100  per 
cent  in  his  column  test  will  not  drop  to  85  per  cent  in  another  sub* 
ject  because  he  can  not  spell  '^  even  the  simplest  words  "  when  they 
are  used  in  sentences. 

S.  LANGUAGE  IN  THE  PRIMARY  GRADES. 

There  were  15  recorded  observations  in  language  made  in  the  pri- 
mary grades,  and  these  were  of  the  same  mechanical  nature  as  the 
lessons  in  reading,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  Memory  exercises 
in  language  in  the  primary  grades  are  so  unusual  that  they  demand 
especial  attention  in  this  report. 

One  of  these  lessons  was  recorded  as  follows : 

Teacher,  Tell  me  the  names  of  tbe  montlis  that  are  not  abbreviated.  What 
does  it  say  in  the  language  book  about  March  and  April? 

Pupil.  It  says  they  can  be,  but  its  better  not  to. 

Teacher.  What  two  did  she  leave  out?     {Class  does  not  answer,) 

Teacher.  You  didn't  listen.     {Class  responds,) 

Teacher.  Use  a  sentence  and  a  contraction  in  that  sentence.  What  is  a 
contraction  ? 

Pupil.  I'll  go  home. 

Teacher.  If  I  were  going  to  write  the  word  •*  won't,"  how  would  I  write  tho 
contraction?     {Pupil  writes  on  the  hoard.) 

Teacher.  Tell  me  a  sentence  spoken  to  a  person. 

Pupil.  Mary,  have  you  your  lesson? 

Teacher.  Where  would  you  put  the  comma? 

Pupil.  After  the  word  Mary. 

Teacher.  Give  a  sentence  that  has  a  person's  name  addressed  in  the  middle 
of  the  sentence. 

Pupil.  Are  you  ready,  Mary,  to  go  to  school? 

Teacher.  Where  would  you  put  the  commas? 

Pupil,  Before  and  after  the  person's  name. 

Teacher,  Marie,  go  to  the  board  and  write  a  sentence  with  a  person  addressed 
ill  the  middle.  James,  put  the  person  at  the  end.  {Pupil  writes:  Marion,  is 
this  a  fine  school  day?) 

Teacher.  Why  comma?  What  is  Marion?  You  may  tell  me  one  word  in 
which  you  use  a  hyphen.  What  does  the  little  rule  in  the  language  book  say? 
What  kind  of  word  can  not  be  divided?  How  many  rules  have  you  learned 
about  capitals?  I  am  going  to  ask  some  one  to  give  me  three,  and  some  one 
else  three,  etc. 

This  lesson  does  not  need  comment,  it  speaks  for  itself.  The  sub- 
ject of  primary  language  has  been  so  fully  discussed  in  books  of 
psychology  and  pedagogy,  it  has  been  taught  so  many  years  in  tho 
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normal  schools  of  Tennessee  and  elsewhere  that  this  departure 
from  established  precedent  is  most  unusual. 

Primary  language  exercises  should  be  oral  in  their  nature  and 
should  train  for  fluency  and  ease  in  speaking,  just  as  oral  reading 
should  do  in  reading.  The  bases  for  these  lessons  should  be  stories, 
and  poems  in  the  best  literature,  detailed  narratives  in  the  history  of 
primitive  peoples,  and  informal  conversations  in  nature  study  les- 
sons. The  language  exercise  should  be  free  and  spontaneous  as  the 
pupil  reproduces  the  story  or  talks  familiarly  with  his  teacher. 
Formal  grammar,  even  of  the  simple  type  given  in  the  Memphis 
schools,  should  be  deferred  until  a  later  year. 

The  primary  teachers  of  Memphis  should  be  given  a  detailed  out- 
line for  use  in  their  language  classes  and  a  definite  time  allotment 
for  the  language  period.  Then  they  should  religiously  fill  that 
period  with  some  language  exercise  each  day  of  the  school  year. 
This  work  requires  tenacity  of  purpose,  careful  preparation,  and  a 
vivid,  forceful  presentation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  requires  a 
sympathetic  attitude,  one  that  will  inspire  the  children  to  give,  un- 
consciously and  simply,  their  own  versions  of  the  stories,  poems, 
narratives,  and  experiences  which  they  have  gained  from  the  lan- 
guage period.  These  exercises  should  never  take  the  form  of  memory 
drills,  requiring  the  pupil  to  repeat  like  a  parrot  the'  rules  of  written 
composition  from  a  book,  and  to  reproduce,  verbatim,  the  printed 
text  of  a  story.  These  are  the  points  to  be  emphasized:  A  definite 
outline;  a  steady  purpose;  and  a  continuous  program.  These  are 
the  first  essentials  in  the  training  of  little  children  in  the  art  of  oral 
expression.  Outlines  for  this  work  are  offered  from  many  sources, 
but  the  spirit  of  the  teacher  is  the  motive  power  that  shall  make 
the  work  effective. 

4.  ARITHMETIC  IN  THE  PRIMARY  GRADES. 

Arithmetic  is  a  logical  subject  and  lends  itself  quite  naturally  to 
a  logical  development.  For  this  reason,  often,  the  abstract — the 
formal,  the  drill  element — is  overemphg^sized,  and  the  second  phase 
of  the  subject,  its  social  relationship,  which  should  receive  especial 
attention  in  the  primary  grades,  is  omitted  entirely.  This  is  true  in 
the  Memphis  schools.  In  all  the  primary  grades  the  children  were 
adding,  subtracting,  multiplying,  and  dividing  in  abstract  computa- 
tion of  numbers  without  reference  to  the  use  that  children  make  of 
number  in  the  everyday  affairs  of  life. 

In  the  40  recorded  observations  of  arithmetic  lessons  in  the  first 
three  grades  all  were  of  the  same  general  type,  and  in  every  room 
visited  the  blackboard  gave  convincing  evidence  of  the  mechanical 
work  being  done  in  the  subject  of  arithmetic.  The  board  was  filled 
with  series  after  series  of  examples  to  be  worked  by  classes  in  their 
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seats,  and  half  of  the  pupils  in  the  room  were  laboriously  engaged  in 
this  process.  For  the  first  and  second  grades  a  series  of  this  kind  was 
set  for  a  copy : 

2/10        6/10        1/9        4/12        8/12        4/12 
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Often  when  a  class  had  finished  writmg  this  lesson  on  pads  of 
paper,  the  number  boxes  were  passed  and  they  were  required  to  build 
the  series  with  their  number  cards.  In  this  way  the  study  of  number 
as  an  oral  exercise  was  wholly  eliminated  and  the  power  that  is 
gained  from  oral  expression,  which  should  be  especially  emphasized 
by  teachers  in  these  grades,  was  lost  to  the  children  through  a  dis- 
proportionate amount  of  written  work  in  number. 

The  recitations  in  number  were  drill  exercises  and  the  aim  of  the 
teacher  was  to  cultivate  rapidity  and  accuracy.  One  of  the  third- 
grade  exercises  illustrates  the  general  procedure  throughout  the 
schools,  as  it  is  given  below : 

Teacher.  Now  you're  going  to  show  Miss  how  beautifully  you  can 

answer.    Anna,  Is  that  the  way  to  behave?    We  have  to  make  a  hundred,  every 
one  in  this  class.    How  many  are  64  plus  8? 

{Pupil  makes  two  attempts  and  fails.) 

Teacher,  Hands  behind  you ;  see  to  your  toes. 

(Pupil  m^kes  a  third  attempt.) 

Teacher.  What  did  you  say  it  was? 

{PupU  tries  the  fourth  time  and  fifth  time  and  then  gives  it  up.) 

Teacher.  Lucile,  tell  him. 

Lucile.  64  and  8  are  72. 

Teacher.  44  and  8? 

Pupils.  {Answering  in  order ^  down  the  line.) 
44  and  8  are  52. 
83  and  8  are  41,  etc 

Teacher.  Hands  behind  you« 

Pupils.  27  and  11  are  38. 
46  and  8  are  54. 

Here  the  visitor  asked  the  children  how  they  got  their  answers 
and  various  methods  were  reported.  Some  counted  on  their  fingers, 
as  they  rather  shamefacedly  admitted.  Others  added  by  the  rule  of 
tens,  as  in  the  example,  46  and  8  are  54.  One  little  girl  explained 
her  process  in  this  way :  "  Forty-six  and  4  are  50,  and  4  more  are  54." 
None  of  the  children  were  using  the  method  taught  by  the  teacher, 
namely,  the  addition  of  units  and  tens  in  examples  of  this  kind, 
which  discovery  caused  her  to  exclaim  with  some  vehemence,  "  These 
children  have  been  trained  all  the  way  up,  and  they  ought  to  know  it, 
but  this  class  is — ^I  won't  say  what  I  " 

In  marked  contrast  to  this  recitation  was  one  observed  in  the  first 
grade  where  a  distinct  effort  was  made  by  the  teacher  to  make  con- 
crete the  extremely  formal  and  abstract  material  she  was  required  to 
teach. 

Teacher.  Tell  me  something  that  makes  10. 

Pupil.  9  and  1.    8  and  2.    2  and  4. 

Te€Lcher.  6  and  what  makes  10?  8  and  what?  9  and  what?  Take  away  7 
from  10. 

{Pupil  fails.) 

Teacher.  If  I  had  9  eggs  in  one  nest  and  took  1  away,  how  many  would  be 
left?    Make  me  a  little  story  about  it 
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If  I  had  10  apples  and  gave  1  to  John  how  many  would  I  have  left?  T^  me 
that  in  a  story. 

How  many  twos  in  10?  Suppose  I  had  10  pencils,  and  put  2  in  a  box,  how 
many  boxes  would  I  need  to  hold  the  10  pencils? 

Note  :  Here  the  teacher  drew  on  the  board  the  boxes  and  the  two  pencils  in 
each  box  as  the  pupils  dictated  to  her. 

Te<ich€r,  How  many  boxes  did  I  have?  How  many  pencils  in  each?  Let's 
put  that  down  as  a  number  «;tory.  (Writes  an  the  board:  6  times  2  pencils 
are  10  pencils.) 

Suppose  it  were  apples ;  or  pennies :  5  times  2  apples  are  10  apples.  (Drawi 
picture  and  lorites:  5  times  2  pennies  are  10  pennies.) 

Suppose  I  have  a  bank  and  put  10  pennies  in  it.  {Draws  a  picture  of  a  bank 
toith  10  pennies  in  it.)  Count  how  many  pennies  I  have  in  the  bank.  1  bank 
and  10  pennies.    1  times  10  pennies  is  10  pennies. 

Teacher,  (Gives  a  revietr.)  2  times  5  apples?      5  times  2  pencils?      10  times 

1  penny?    1  times  10  pennies?    2  times  5  dollars?    10  times  1  apple?    5  times 

2  boys? 

These  are  the  new  things  we  have  learned  this  morning:  2  times  5  is  10. 
5  times  2  is  10.    10  times  1  is  10.    1  times  10  is  10. 

This  is  not  an  ideal  way  to  teach  number  to  children  of  the  first 
grade,  but  is  perhaps  the  best  a  teacher  could  do  working  under  the 
handicap  of  the  requirement  for  her  grade.  As  has  been  already 
pointed  out  on  another  page  of  this  report,  the  course  of  study  in 
arithmetic  recommends  an  application  of  these  principles  to  various 
social  uses  with  which  the  children  are  already  familiar.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  practical  application,  for  instance,  it  suggests  the  following: 

Teach  orally  the  value  and  use  of  pint,  quart,  nickel,  dime,  inch,  foot,  and 
yard;  quart,  peck;  day,  week,  and  month. 

Measure  and  compare  quantity  and  size  of  familiar  things,  using  tables, 
ruler,  and  measures. 

Apply  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  number  to  the  work  in  industrial  arts. 

Make  a  price  list  from  the  nearest  grocery  and  laundry. 

I^t  the  children  play  store ;  buy,  sell,  measure  every  article,  and  make  change 
rapidly  and  accurately  to  the  amount  of  $1. 

How  this  important  phase  of  the  subject  of  number  in  the  primary 
grades  has  been  allowed  to  drop  into  innocuous  dosuetude  and  a  sys- 
tem of  abstract  drills  on  formal  arithmetic  has  been  permitted  to 
take  its  place  is  difficult  to  understand.  It  is  recommended  here  that 
the  present  course  for  the  first  and  second  grades  in  abstract  number 
be  carried  over  to  the  third  grade,  and  that  much  of  the  work  now 
done  in  the  third  be  left  until  the  fourth  year. 

For  the  help  of  those  teachers  who  have  asked  for  some  definite 
suggestions  on  this  subject  the  following  outlines  are  given: 

OUTLINE  FOR  NUMBER  WORK  IN  PRIMARY  GRADES. 

First  step. — Let  the  t;hildren  count  objects  in  the  schoolroom,  on  the  grounds, 
In  the  fields  and  woods,  at  home,  and  everywhere,  until  they  can  count  a  few 
hundred  with  ease,  and  have  gained  distinct  and  lasting  number  concepts.    Let 
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them  also  measure  and  weigh  till  the  ordinary  units  of  measure  and  weight  are 
thoroughly  known.  Let  them  find  sums  and  differences  of  numbers  of  real 
objects  by  counting.  In  the  same  way  let  them  divide  smaller  numbers  into 
equal  groups,  and  put  the  groups  together  again. 

Do  not  attempt  written  or  oral  arithmetic  nor  the  usual  learning  of  tables 
until  a  sufficient  amount  of  this  work  has  been  done  by  the  children.  It  will 
be,  as  it  so  frequently  is,  a  waste  of  time  and  breath. 

Second  step. — ^After  having  developed  the  number  sense  and  formed  definite 
concrete  number  concepts,  the  next  step  is  to  learn  to  count  hy  tens;  and  this 
should  be  so  thoroughly  done  that  the  child  will  ever  after  picture  to  himself 
numbers  arranged  in  groups  of  tens,  the  tens  into  larger  groups  of  tens,  or  hun- 
dreds, these  into  groups  of  ten  hundreds,  etc. 

Third  step. — Having  learned  to  count  as  indicated  in  the  first  and  second 
steps,  the  next  step  is  to  learn  to  write  figures. 

Fourth  step, — Having  learned  to  count  by  ones  and  by  tens  and  to  write 
numbers,  and  having  done  a  large  number  of  concrete  problems  in  addition,  I 

subtraction,  comparison,  multiplication,  division,  and  fractional  parts,  counting  | 

by  ones  of  units,  ones  of  tens,  and  ones  of  hundreds,  using  counters  when  neces- 
sary (it  usually  will  be  necessary  at  this  stage),  the  children  are  ready  to  begin 
to  learn  those  facts  of  combination  and  separation  which  will  enable  them  to 
do  their  problems  much  more  easily  and  rapidly  than  they  have  been  able  to  do 
by  the  slow  process  of  counting  by  ones.  The  next  step  (fourth  step)  is  to  learn 
the  S6  additive  facts,  (Those  f&cts  used  in  addition,  subtraction,  and  com- 
parison.) 

Fifth  step. — Having  mastered  the  36  facts  in  addition,  the  next  step  consists 
merely  in  the  application  of  those  facts  in  the  solution  of  problems  in  addition, 
subtraction,  and  comparison,  or  problems  of  difference.  These  will  also  give 
practice  in  counting  and  writing  by  tens,  and  will  fix  the  process  in  mind.  The 
problems  should  be  as  practical  as  possible,  dealing  with  things  and  conditions 
familiar  to  the  children  rather  than  going  beyond  their  experience  or  the 
powers  of  their  imagination,  which  last  is  conditioned  upon  their  experience. 

Grouping  these  principles  in  school  grades: 

First  grade — Steps  one  and  two.  Second  grade — Step  three.  Third  grade — 
Steps  four  and  five. 

Activities  which  hold  number  values  that  may  be  used  as  illustrative  material 
for  concrete  work  in  arithmetic  in  primary  grades  are  suggested  as  follows: 

Number  games.  Playing  store.  Measuring  pupil's  height,  weight,  and 
strength.  Records  of  birthdays.  Records  of  dally  temperature.  Weather  re- 
ports. Measurirg  involved  in  working  out  certain  projects,  like  building  a  farm 
or  a  town  on  the  sand  table. 

5.  GEOGRAPHY  IN  THE  THIRD  GRADE. 

In  every  third-grade  room  in  the  month  of  May  in  Memphis  one 
may  see  on  the  blackboard  a  detailed  map  of  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
This  map  is  drawn  in  outline,  in  all  degrees  of  accuracy,  depending 
upon  the  teacher's  proficiency.  The  mountains,  the  rivers,  and  some 
of  the  principal  cities  are  designated.  On  the  board  in  another  part 
of  the  room  is  a  list  of  questions  on  the  geography  of  Tennessee, 
which  the  pupils  are  answering  in  written  language  at  their  desks. 
These  questions  are  uniform  and  give  evidence  of  the  fact  that  this 
work  is  directed  by  some  one  outside  the  corps  of  the  grade  teachers. 
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The  recitation  in  geography  is  conducted  generally  by  the  ques- 
tion-and-answer  method,  the  children  having  been  prepared  for  the 
recitation  by  memorizing  the  questions  and  answers.  One  of  these 
lessons  is  reported  as  follows : 

Teacher.  What  State  do  you  Uve  in,  Grace? 

Pupil  The  United  States. 

Teacher,  Next. 

PufAL  Tennessee. 

Teacher.  What  kind  of  a  word  Is  Tennessee? 

Pupil.  It  is  a  noun. 

Teacher.  What  is  it  the  name  of? 

Pupil.  The  country. 

Teacher.  How  many  States  in  the  United  States? 

Pupil.  Forty-eight. 

Teacher.  We  want  to  find  out  where  Tennessee  is  in  the  United  States ;  Ger- 
trude, locate  Tennessee. 

PupiL  Southeast  part  of  Tennessee. 

Teacher.  Clara,  locate  Tennessee. 

Pupil.  In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  United  States. 

Teacher.  Tennessee  is  in  the  southeastern  part  of — 

Pupil.  Tennessee  is  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  United  States. 

Teacher.  It  is  one  of  the  United  States.    Everyone  say  that  together. 

Clas8  {in  concert).  Tennessee  is  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  United 
States.    It  is  one  of  tlie  United  States. 

Teacher.  You're  not  keeping  together. 

(Class  in  concert  repeats.) 

Teacher.  How  long  is  Tennessee? 

Pupil.  It  is  100  miles  long. 

Teacher.  How  wide  Is  it? 

Pupil  100  miles  wide. 

Teacher.  Then  how  long  Is  It?    It  is  longer  than  wide,  isn't  Itt 

Pupil  400  miles  long. 

Teacher.  How  much  longer  than  wide? 

Pupil.  It  is  one-fourth. 

Teacher.  Next. 

Pupil.  It  Is  300  miles  longer. 

Teacher.  Class. 

Class  {in  concert).  It  Is  four  times  as  long  as  It  is  wide. 

Teacher.  Now  we  want  to  name  the  States  that  touch  Tennessee.    Begin. 

Class  {in  concert).  Kentucky,  Virginia,  North  Carolina.  Mississippi,  Georgia, 
Arizona,  Arkansas,  Missouri. 

Teacher.  Name  them  in  order,  name  the  States  north  of  Tennessee,  etc. 

(Class  responds.) 

Teacher.  Correct.    How  many  States  north?    South?    East?    West? 

(Class  responds.) 

Teacher,  Bound  Tennessee.    All  together. 

(Class  responds.) 

Teacher.  What  river  separates  Arkansas  and  Tennessee? 

Class  (in  concert).     Mississippi  River. 

Teacher.  What  lies  east? 

Class  {in  concert).     Great  Smoky  Mountains. 

Teacher.  What  separates  Tennessee  into  three  parts? 
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Class  (in  concerts).  Oumberland  MountalDS,  Tennessee  River  separates  Ten- 
nessee into  three  parts. 

Note. — The  teacher  goes  to  the  board  and  sketches  in  the  map  of  Tennessee. 

Teacher.  What  separates  the  middle  from  the  west? 

Class  (in  concert).    The  Tennessee  River. 

Teacher.  What  separates  the  east  from  the  middle? 

Class  (in  concert).    Cumberland  Mountains. 

Te€u:h€r.  What  do  you  mean  by  natural  divisions? 

Cla^s  (in  concert).    Different  parts. 

Teacher.  That  will  do  for  to-day. 

Even  a  cursory  reading  of  this  report  discloses  the  fact  that  no 
thinking  was  going  on  in  this  class  during  this  recitation.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  children  connected  the  river,  which  lay  just  outside 
the  door  of  the  schoolroom,  with  the  answer  to  the  question,  "  What 
river  separates  Arkansas  and  Tennessee? "  The  work  of  this  river, 
its  importance  to  the  people  of  Memphis,  and  to  the  continent  of 
America,  would  be  topics  of  vital  interest  to  all  of  these  children. 
The  great  resources  of  Tennessee,  why  the  eastern  part  of  Tennessee 
differs  from  the  middle  and  western  part,  is  important  for  the  chil- 
dren to  know  and  understand.  Little  is  gained,  undoubtedly,  in 
these  first  lessons  in  geography  from  lessons  of  this  kind.  It  is  to  be 
questioned  whether  an  isolated  map  of  any  State  should  be  the  basis 
of  study  in  beginning  geography.  An  erroneous  impression  is  made 
which  may  become  a  permanent  one  later,  and  the  pupil  may  always 
see  his  State  when  he  thinks  of  it,  as  the  outline  drawing  he  has  so 
'^  often  observed  on  the  board.  First  impressions,  we  are  told,  are  apt 
to  be  lasting  ones,  and  the  child  should  be  led  to  think  of  his  State  as 
he  thinks  of  a  beautiful  landscape  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  eastern 
portion  of  his  country  with  a  wonderful  diversity  of  mountains  and 
plains ;  rich  in  natural  products ;  watered  by  many  rivers ;  wealthy  in 
fertile  farms  and  prosperous  cities;  these  should  be  the  impressions 
formed  in  the  child's  mind,  and  memory  exercises  should  find  no 
place  in  these  early  lessons  in  geography. 

6.  THB  PROBLEM-PROJECT  ATTACK  IN  TEACHING  PRIMARY 

GRADES. 

Within  the  recitation  itself  a  change  is  imperative  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  subject  matter.  There  should  be  an  effort  made  to  moti- 
vate the  lessons  given  and  to  create  a  real  demand  for  the  activities, 
which  shall  appeal  to  the  pupil  as  well  as  to  the  teacher. 

This  problem-project  attack  in  teaching,  so  called  by  Dr.  Kil- 
patrick,  of  Columbia,  names  a  method  which  has  been  used  in  the 
kindergarten  since  its  beginning.  It  is  emphasized  at  present  in  the 
upper  grades  in  the  teaching  of  geography.  Unfortunate,  indeed, 
for  the  primary  school  that  it  has  not  been  able  to  borrow  from  the 
kindergarten  one  of  the  best  of  its  educational  assets — ^the  purposeful 
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act  in  reading.  Imagine  a  class  of  children  in  our  primary  school 
reading  for  a  purpose  other  than  by  the  command  of  the  teacher. 

Yet,  years  ago,  in  the  old  Cook  County  Normal  School,  CoL 
Parker  insisted  that  the  purposeful  act  be  the  motive  power  in  every 
unit  of  instruction.  Children  of  every  grade  contributed  toward  the 
problems  and  helped  with  their  solution.  They  recounted  their  ex- 
periences and  these  became  the  basis  of  their  work  in  reproduction. 
A  walk  through  the  park,  a  visit  to  the  museum,  the  discovery  of  a 
bird's  nest,  a  tale  of  knight  or  hero,  a  piece  of  woodwork  in  the 
sloyd  room,  any  or  all  of  these  supplied  the  motive  for  their  reading, 
writing,  drawing,  or  modeling,  and  created  a  demand  for  many  forms 
of  expression.  They  were  eager  to  write  their  experiences  for  others 
to  read,  they  delighted  in  reading  that  others  might  hear. 

To  discuss  the  value  of  this  mode  of  attack  would  be  superfluous 
here.  Superficial  motives  have  been  used  in  the  primary  school 
almost  exclusively,  largely  because  the  play  of  personality  is  more 
appealing  to  little  children  than  to  adult  pupils.  Numberless  de- 
vices which  hold  a  fictitious  interest  are  used  throughout  the  day  by 
primary  teachers  to  excite  and  hold  the  pupil's  attention.  Unfor- 
tunately, through  our  attempt  to  disguise  the  real  problem  from  hini 
we  are  in  danger  of  losing  his  respect  when  he  comes  to  a  realizing 
sense  of  our  duplicity. 

The  teachers  of  Memphis  will  be  interested  in  an  experiment  in 
Teachers'  College  which  demonstrates  the  possibility  of  creating  a 
genuine  demand  for  reading  in  a  class  of  kindergarten  children. 
Eight  projects  were  used  upon  which  to  base  the  lessons.  They  are 
legitimate  demands  for  learning  to  read,  made  upon  the  child  by  his 
environment  in  the  kindergarten.  The  first  is  to  mark  the  chairs 
and  lockers,  and  the  demand  that  every  child  shall  know  his  own; 
the  second  is  to  tag  the  boxes  of  colored  crayon;  the  third,  the 
printing  and  reading  of  signs  about  the  grounds  and  buildings; 
fourth,  learning  to  read  the  titles  of  the  pictures  in  the  child^s  kin- 
dergarten book ;  fifth,  pasting  titles  under  the  pictures  in  the  Mother 
Goose  book  after  learning  to  read  them ;  sixth,  reading  the  titles  of 
pictures  on  the  reflectoscope  before  the  pictures  are  flashed  upon  the 
screen,  and,  seventh,  completing  the  couplets  of  two  lines  of  a  rhyme 
after  they  have  been  cut  apart.  These  projects  are  suggestive  ti  the 
primary  teacher  who  is  seeking  to  teach  reading  by  the  problem- 
project  method. 

The  building  of  the  farm  on  the  sand  table  is  a  project  which  has 
been  frequently  used  in  primary  and  kindergarten  schools  as  x  cen- 
ter of  interest  in  the  daily  program.  Such  a  study  is  rich  in  sub- 
ject matter.    From  the  art  side  it  offers  a  wide  field  of  selection.    It 
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possesses  also  a  broad  historical  background  and  a  voluminous  literary 
content  and  presents  numberless  opportunities  for  the  presentation 
of  problems  in  nature  study. 

The  activities  of  the  farm  are  varied  and  suggest  many  projects 
for  the  primary  grades.  These  farm  problems  make  an  especial 
appeal  to  the  child  because  his  larger  interest  in  life  lies  in  the  mat- 
ter of  feeding.  A  close  connection  is  easily  formed  between  ihis 
interest  in  the  consumption  of  food  and  the  activities  which  produce 
it,  and  this  affords  excellent  material  for  the  problem-project  type  of 
instruction. 

A  similar  project,  the  building  of  a  town  on  the  sand  table  offers 
an  opportunity  for  concrete  lessons  in  civic  life  through  a  study  of 
the  problems  which  the  child  must  meet  in  his  everyday  experience. 
The  town  government,  the  laws  of  conduct  in  public  places,  and  many 
of  the  facts  concerning  drainage,  sewerage,  and  sanitation  may  be 
impressed  by  means  of  this  mode  of  teaching.  Wholesome  forms  of 
recreation  may  be  suggested,  and  ways  and  means  pointed  out  by 
which  children  in  a  town  may  help  to  beautify  and  improve  its  ap- 
pearance, and  to  make  it  a  pleasant  place  in  which  to  live. 

The  choosing  of  a  profession,  a  trade,  or  an  occupation  by  a  child 
who  assumes  some  of  the  responsibility  of  the  character  he  repre- 
sents, even  in  play,  must  lead  him  to  appreciate  the  service  which 
the  older  members  of  his  community  render  to  the  people  with  whom 
they  live. 

Projects  of  this  kind,  the  farm  and  the  town,  have  a  many-sided 
value  for  the  pupils  and  teacher  in  the  primary  school.  They  be- 
come a  power  in  ethical  training,  they  motivate  the  work  of  the 
school  along  the  line  of  altruism,  they  unify  the  interests  and  vitalize 
the  activities  within  the  schoolroom  wherever  they  have  been  used. 
It  would  be  quite  impossible  in  recitations  of  this  kind  to  separate 
the  information  lessons  from  their  social  bearings,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  modes  of  skill  from  their  relation  to  the  social  uses  to  which 
they  may  be  put. 

Something  more  than  educational  conventions  should  interest  us 
as  primary  teachers.  Something  more  than  the  three  R's  should  be 
required  of  us.  Accumulation  of  information?  Yes,  but  closely 
connected  with  the  activities  of  life.  Acquisition  of  modes  of  skill? 
Yes,  but  always  the  realization  of  their  social  uses.  Broader  than 
the  schoolroom  and  wider  than  the  school  yard  must  be  our  plat- 
form. It  must  include  the  town  and  the  country,  the  home,  the  shop, 
and  the  store  and  all  that  makes  the  child's  environment.  Come,  let 
us  live  with  our  children.  Let  us  together  learn  to  do  by  doing,  and 
let  us  learn  to  live  by  living. 

143557**— 20 3 
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III.  THE  GRAMMAR  GRADES. 

1.  THE  TEACHING  OF  HISTORY. 

History  instruction  in  the  Memphis  elementary  schools  amounts 
to  little  more  than  a  memorization  of  the  textbook  and  is  apparently 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  passing  the  final  examination. 

Frequently  the  surveyor  followed  the  child  through  a  recitation 
and  the  child  would  repeat  the  words  almost  verbatim  and  without 
very  much  understanding.  One  little  girl  said,  "  I  don't  know  what 
it  means,  but  I  can  recite  it,"  when  called  upon  in  the  fifth  grade  to 
explain  the  Missouri  Compromise.  The  textbook  used  in  this  grade 
contains  some  excellent  biographical  material,  but  some  rather  diffi- 
cult material  as  well,  which  the  teachers,  as  a  rule,  have  yet  failed  to 
neglect.  They  say  they  must  teach  it  all  for  the  examination.  How- 
ever, the  examination  questions  failed  to  reveal  that  it  was  as  neces- 
sary as  the  teachers  thought.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  children  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  grades  can  not  understand  institutional  and  legisla- 
tive history,  especially  when  it  is  never  explained  adequately.  Many 
of  the  teachers  both  in  the  white  and  Negro  schools  did  not  under- 
stand thoroughly  what  they  were  teaching  and  seemed  on  the  whole 
to  be  limited  to  the  information  contained  in  the  text.  There  were  a 
few  teachers,  who,  disregarding  the  textbook  to  a  certain  extent, 
were  really  teaching  the  children  how  to  read  and  think  in  history, 
by  presenting  to  them  problems  which  challenged  the  children's 
interest. 

Throughout  the  grades  the  work  in  history  failed  to  connect  with 
current  happenings.  Would  it  not  greatly  increase  the  interest  in 
history  if  present-day  American  and  world  history  be  taken  into 
consideration  to  lend  interpretative  value  to  events  in  our  past 
national  life?  During  one  week  of  the  survey  the  Memphis  Cen- 
tennial was  celebrated.  In  no  class  visited  by  the  surveyors  was  the 
remotest  mention  made  of  the  most  interesting  history  of  the  city. 
History  that  is  worth  while  ought  to  interest  the  child  and  his 
teacher  in  the  present. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  sense  of  evaluation  in  the  treatment  of 
topics,  one  fact  apparently  being  as  important  as  the  other.    The  - 
questions  of  the  teachers  were  intended  to  get  as  accurate  a  repro- 
duction of  the  text  as  possible.    The  questions  in  many  instances 
were  not  suited  to  the  age  or  ability  of  the  class. 

History  is  a  social  study  if  it  is  anything.  No  subject  in  the  entire 
course  of  study  offers  as  rich  opportunities  for  interaction  of  the 
schoolroom  group  as  does  history.  Moral  questions  are  ever  present 
in  real  history  and  civics  instruction.  Such  questions  open  up  to 
the  class  wide  fields  for  discussion  and  debate. 
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The  lives  of  Lincoln,  Edison,  Jackson,  Lee,  and  Franklin  are 
literally  alive  with  situations  that  call  forth  judgments  by  the  chil- 
dren as  to  the  great  moral  virtues  which  these  lives  portray.  Ques- 
tions of  civic  importance  can  not  be  avoided  by  any  individual. 
These  are  the  centers  around  which  to  build  the  history  instruction. 

When  history  instruction  is  limited  to  finishing  a  book  or  covering 
so  many  pages,  one  may  be  certain  that  the  great,  abiding  historical 
values  and  civic  ideals  are  being  neglected.  When  civic  instruction 
is  found  only  in  the  eighth  grade,  one  may  be  sure  that  the  pupils 
ai'e  getting  civic  information  rather  than  civic  training. 

What  is  it  that  the  teachers  in  Memphis  are  not  doing  that  they 
could  do  to  make  history  and  civics  training  a  vital  factor  in  the 
lives  of  the  future  citizens?  The  teachers  need  a  more  social  and 
civic  attitude  toward  public  affairs.  The  teachers  need  more  his- 
torical and  civic  information.  One  cannot  be  a  great  musician  with- 
out knowing  music.  The  teachers  need  to  utilize  more  concrete  ma- 
terial, current  events,  daily  papers,  magazines,  local  history,  and 
civic  questions  of  local  and  national  interest. 

THE  COURSE  OF  STUDT. 

The  present  course  of  study  in  history  in  Memphis  is  as  follows : 
History  stories  from  grades  one  to  four;  American  heroes,  fifth 
grade;  Tennessee  history,  sixth  grade,  as  the  regular  reading  work 
of  that  grade;  American  history  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades, 
respectively.  The  provision  for  history  in  the  first  six  grades  is  en- 
tirely inadequate  and  ought  to  be  reorganized.  History  as  such 
should  receive  more  emphasis  in  the  fourth  grade,  and  the  sixth 
grade  history  ought  not  be  so  difficult  as  it  now  is. 

We  propose  the  following  general  outline  as  suggestive  of  the 
basis  along  which  the  history  course  should  be  reconstructed,  but  it 
ought  not  be  considered  as  a  complete  outline  but  merely  indicative : 

Primary  Grades. — Thanksgiving  Day;  Christmas;  birthdays  of 
Washington,  Lincoln,  Lee ;  Flag  Day ;  Decoration  Day ;  stories  of  the 
local  community;  State  celebrations;  early  settlers  and  pioneers, 
organized  in  very  simple  form ;  Columbus. 

The  treatment  of  these  stories  should  be  almost  entirely  oral,  and 
correlated  with  the  oral  language  work. 

Fourth  grade. — De  Soto's  march  across  the  Southern  States  and 
his  discovery  of  the  Mississippi;  De  Soto  Park;  Robertson,  the 
founder  of  Nashville;  John  Sevier,  the  first  governor  of  Tennessee; 
Daniel  Boone;  John  Smith;  Ogelthorpe  and  founding  of  Georgia; 
Davy  Crockett  in  Tennessee  and  Texas ;  Sam  Houston,  in  Texas  and 
Tennessee;  La  Salle  on  the  lower  Mississippi;  Baleigh  in  the  Caro- 
linas ;  Bienville  in  Louisiana, 
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Fifth  grade. — Lincoln's  early  life;  Washington's  early  life;  Co- 
lumbus's discovery  of  America;  John  C.  Fremont  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains;  Lewis  and  Clarke  Expedition;  Hudson's  voyage  in  the 
Half  Moon;  Cortez  and  Pizarro;  Discovery  of  gold  in  California; 
Rogers  Clarke  and  Northwest  Territory;  Hennepin;  La  Salle; 
Charaplain ;  additional  history  of  Tennessee. 

Throughout  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  European  history  stories 
should  be  woven  into  the  course  in  history  or  in  the  reading.  The 
following  list  is  suggestive:  King  Alfred;  William  Tell;  Robin 
Hood;  David;  Regulus;  Cincinnatus;  Douglas  and  Bruce;  Roland 
and  others. 

Sixth  grade. — European  Beginnings  and  American  Colonial  Per- 
iod :  The  more  important  discoveries  and  explorations  largely  from 
a  biographical  point  of  view ;  Virginia  plantation  life ;  Massachusetts 
and  growth  of  self-government;  Dutch  in  New  York;  Peter  Stuy- 
vesant;  Tennessee  in  the  Revolutionary  War;  William  Penn  and 
Pennsylvania;  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Philadelphia;  Montcalm  and 
Wolfe;  general  survey  of  colonies  in  1763. 

During  this  year  it  is  recommended  that  a  text  of  European  his- 
tory be  used  covering  such  representative  heroes  and  topics  as: 
Romans  and  Greeks,  Alexander,  Ccesar,  Charlemagne,  Crusades, 
Luther,  Medieval  town  life,  Puritans,  Cromwell,  Charles  L 

Seventh  grade. — Period  from  Revolution  to  Civil  War:  The  work 
of  the  seventh  grade  is  to  be  built  around  important  movements,  but 
linked  as  closely  as  possible  to  some  striking  figui'e  in  American  his- 
tory; Samuel  Adams,  Patrick  Henry,  and  events  leading  up  to  the 
Revolution;  Declaration  of  Independence  and  Thomas  Jefferson; 
several  important  campaigns  in  the  Revolution;  Washington  at 
Valley  Forge;  Franklin  in  France;  John  Paul  Jones  and  the  Ameri- 
can Navy;  Greene  and  Marion;  Treaty  of  Paris;  Expansion  of  terri- 
tory during  the  Revolution ;  acquisition  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and 
the  Northwest  Territory ;  Hamilton  and  the  Constitutional  Louisiana 
Purchase ;  growth  of  industry  in  America ;  Jackson  and  democracy ; 
slavery;  expansion  of  United  States  to  1860;  progress  of  invention; 
Tennessee  history  from  admission  to  1860. 

During  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  contemporary  European 
characters  and  events  ought  to  be  brought  in  at  opportune  times. 
Among  these  should  be:  Frederick  the  Great;  Napoleon:  Lafayette; 
Lord  Clive;  French  Revolution;  Watt;  Victoria;  Cavour;  Bismarck; 
Franco-Prussian  War;  Colonization  of  Africa  and  Australia;  the 
recent  war. 

Eighth  grade, — Modern  American  Period :  Lee,  Lincoln,  and  Civil 
Wtir  Reconstruction;  Tennessee  since  1860;  Railroad  development; 
electrical    invention,    Edison,    Morse,    Field,    Marconi;    territorial 
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growth  since  1860;  America's  foreign  policy;  the  tariflE;  the  Great 
War  and  America's  Policy  under  Wilson. 

The  civics  work  should  be  very  closely  correlated  with  the  history 
throughout  the  school,  but  particularly  so  in  the  eighth  grade,  inas- 
much as  civics  has  become  more  of  a  formal  subject  by  that  time. 
(See  chapter  on  Civic  Education.) 

As  indicated  in  this  outline,  history  in  the  elementary  school  must 
remain  largely  biographical,  even  though  in  the  upper  grades  a 
chronology  must  be  more  or  less  developed  and  certain  phases  of  in- 
stitutional and  developmental  history  must  be  made  clear. 

A  textbook  built  on  the  biographical  plan,  supplemented  by  a  large 
variety  of  supplementary  historical  readers,  is  essential  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  grades.  In  the  sixth  grade  an  elementary  American  his- 
tory arranged  in  somewhat  a  chronological  order,  together  with  a 
text  on  European  stories,  is  desirable.  In  the  seventh  grade  and 
eight  grade  an  advanced  text,  written  from  an  unprejudiced  point 
of  view  and  organized  on  the  basis  of  large  topics,  should  be  avail- 
able. A  Tennessee  history  text  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  chil- 
dren from  the  sixth  through  the  eighth  grade.  All  of  the  history  of 
Tennessee  ought  not  be  packed  into  one  year. 

Last,  but  probably  most  important  of  all,  current  history  and 
events  should  be  taught  every  day  in  every  grade  from  the  fourth  up, 
if  not  earlier. 

By  reading  the  paragraphs  on  the  geography  course  of  study  one 
may  see  the  parallelism  between  the  topics  in  history  and  geography 
running  through  grades  three  to  six  and  to  a  large  extent  through 
the  seventh  and  eighth.  This  close  correlation  makes  not  only  for  a 
better  understanding  of  each  subject,  but  also  for  a  great  saving  of 
time  on  the  part  of  the  children  and  teacher. 

2.  THE  TEACHING  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions  all  the  lessons  observed  in  geography 
were  review  lessons  in  preparation  for  the  final  examinations.  They 
were  either  reviews  of  definite  pages  in  the  textbook  or  a  study  of 
final  examination  questions  given  in  preceding  years. 

Name  and  locate  a  large  city  on  Thames  River. 

London  is  located  on  the  Thames  River.  It  is  the  largest  city  In  the  world 
and  is  noted  for  its  historical  buildings.  It  has  many  manufactures,  a  fine 
harbor,  and  Is  noted  for  commerce. 

Name  and  locate  the  capital  of  France. 

Paris  is  the  capital  of  France.  It  has  a  good  harbor.  It  has  new  fashions, 
laces,  silk,  jewelry,  historic  buildings.  The  tomb  of  Lafayette  is  there.  It  is 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  France. 

What  is  Spain  noted  for? 

Spain  is  noted  for  export  of  olive  oil,  grapes,  wine,  and  cork. 
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The  above  questions  and  answers  were  given  in  a  class  in  geog* 
raphy. 

First  of  all  the  answers  accepted  indicate  that  the  child's  informa- 
tion on  the  points  raised  is  meager  and  uninteresting  and  point  con- 
clusively to  the  fact  that  the  child's  chief  aim  has  been  to  master  the 
words  of  the  teictbook,  which  is  itself  most  scant  in  vital,  rich  geo- 
graphical material.  The  impression  is  gained  that  the  class  of  facts 
that  the  child  is  required  to  retain  is  of  very  little  value.  A  child 
soon  reaches  the  point  when  he  can  recite  on  such  a  question  as,  "  For 
what  is  Paris  noted?"  without  really  knowing  anything  at  all  about 
it,  for  almost  any  gi*eat  city  has  manufactures,  famous  buildings, 
good  commerce,  lace,  and  so  on.  A  study  of  Spain  or  some  indus- 
tries of  Spain  ought  to  result  in  a  greater  fund  of  knowledge  than 
merely  the  statement  that "  Spain  is  noted  for  olive  oil,  grapes,  wine, 
and  cork,"  and  a  few  other  such  stereotyped  sentences. 

Although  somewhat  handicapped  in  making  valid  conclusions  by 
the  fact  that  in  a  month  of  visiting  we  say^  little  other  than  review, 
the  results  shown  by  the  pupils^  responses  show  the  method  employed 
in  teaching  is  largely  memorization  of  the  textbook  material.  We 
found  by  listening  to  the  children  with  the  textbook  before  us  that 
the  information  given  back  by  them  was  very  similar  and  some- 
times identical  to  the  words  of  the  book.  This  would  not  be  entirely 
bad,  if  the  book  were  interesting  and  rich  in  information. 

A  STENOGRAPHIC   LESSON   IN  GEOGRAPHY. 

The  following  lesson,  given  in  a  seventh  grade,  was  stenograph- 
ically  recorded  for  purposes  of  illustration: 

Teacher.  Name  the  countries. 

Pupil,  China  and  India. 

TeoAiher.  We  are  speaking  of  Europe. 

Pupil,  Italy,  France  and  Germany,  between  Spain  and  In  Switzerland. 

Teacher.  Any  other  country? 

Pupil.  Russia,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

Teacher.  Where  do  we  find  another  highland  that  compares  next  in  height 
to  this  highland? 

Pupil.  Next  to  the  Alpine? 

Teacher.  Yes.    The  range  itself? 

Pupil.  The  Pyrenees. 

Teaxiher.  Locate  It. 

Pupil.  The  Pyrenees  are  in  the  northern  part  of  Spain.  No ;  they  are  In  the 
eastern  part  of  France.    In  the  southern  part  of  France. 

Teacher.  They  help  to  form  part  of  a  boundary  ? 

Pupil.  Yes ;  boundary  between  Spain  and  France. 

Teacher.  We  should  expect  then  that  they  would  be  an  Inconvenience  to 
those  two  countries,  forming  a  boundary  between  them.  In  what  way  would 
it  be  an  inconvenience? 

Pupil,  They  couldn't  get  from  one  country  to  the  other. 
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Teacher.  That   would  be  especially   inconvenient   for  building   railroads? 

PupiL  Yes. 

Te€Uiher.  How  have  they  avoided  this  inconvenience? 

PupiL  Digging  tunnels. 

Teacher.  They  didn't  have  to  do  that  everywhere,  did  they? 

Pupil.  No;  they  go  by  water. 

Teacher.  Yes;  but  can  you  explain  how  they  get  around  the  mountains? 
Can  anyone  explain? 

PupU.  They  go  around.  There  is  a  lowland  where  the  railroads  can  be 
buUt 

TeacTier.  Where  have  they  another  highland? 

Pupil.  The  Ural  Mountains. 

Teacher.  What  do  you  know  about  the  height  of  those  mountains? 

PupU.  You  mean  how  high  they  are? 

Teacher.  Yes.  I  don't  mean  the  number  of  ^eet  but  as  compared  with  other 
highlands. 

Pupil.  They  are  not  so  high. 

Teitch^er.  They  amount  to  little  more  than  hills? 

PupU.  Yes. 

Teacher.  Have  they  any  valuable  mineral  products? 

PupU.  They  have  gold.    They  are  very  rich  in  gold. 

TeacJier.  Then  we  have  other  highlands  farther  toward  the  north.  What  are 
they?  You  are  likely  to  forget  those  because  they  are  separated  from  the 
mainland. 

PupU.  The  northern  part — ^I  mean  the  western  part  of  Sweden,  the  Norway 
and  Sweden  peninsula. 

Teacher.  They  are  liable  to  be  overlooked  because  they  are  separated  from 
the  mainland.    How  are  they  separated? 

Pupil.  By  the  North  Sea. 

Teacher.  It  separates  what  countries?  It  separates  Norway  from  what 
oountry? 

PupU.  From  England. 

Teacher.  But  these  are  separated  from  the  mainland  of  Europe  by  what  seaV 

Pupil.  Caspian  Sea.    No,  the  Black  Sea.    The  Baltic  Sea,  and  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 

Tea4)her.  We  find  that  these  mountains  are  especially  valuable  for  what 
product? 

Pupil.  I  don't  know. 

Teacher.  Can  you  tell  me,  John? 

PupU.  No,  I  don't  know. 

Tea4>her.  Does  any  one  know?    Not  a  mineral  product. 

Pupil.  They  are  especially  valuable  for  lumber. 

Teacher.  Yes,  the  Norway  pines  are  so  familiar  to  us  that  they  have  gotten 
into  literature.  When  a  poet  wants  to  speak  of  a  man  as  very  large  or  powerful 
or  tall,  he  says  **  As  tall  as  a  Norwegian  pine."  A  little  farther  to  the  north  of 
the  Balkan  States  we  find  a  range  of  mountains  that  shut  off  a  plain.  What 
is  that? 

Pupil.  The  Carpathian  Mountains. 

Teacher.  What  is  the  plain  they  partly  inclose? 

PupU.  The  plain  of  Hungary. 

Teacher.  This  plain  is  Inclosed  or  bordered  by  what  river? 

PupU.  It  is  that  river  in  Austria-Hungary — ^the  Danube. 

Teacher.  As  this  river  comes  from  these  mountains — the  Carpathian  Moun- 
tains— ^we  would  expect  some  sort  of  natural  scenery  here.    Can  you  describe  It? 
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Pupil.  Natural  scenery? 

Teacher.  Yes,  where  the  river  winds  Its  way  throagh  the  monntalns. 

Pupil.  It  has  many  pretty  waterfalls. 

Teacher.  Whsit  is  it  called  where  a  river  goes  through? 

Pupil.  A  pass.  Where  the  river  goes  through  these  mountains  it  makes  pretty 
colors.    That  might  be  natural  scenery. 

Teacher.  It  has  a  name  of  its  own.    Nobody  can  give  it? 

Pupil.  A  pass  or  a  canyon. 

Teacher.  Let's  see  if  you  can  find  out.  Look  it  up  and  let's  see  how  many 
will  remember  and  tell  us  to-morrow.    This  river  flows  into  what  sea? 

Pupil.  Into  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Teacher.  No. 

Pupil.  The  Black  Sea  . 

Teacher.  Describe  its  entrance? 

Pupil.  How  do  you  mean?    Tell  how  It  goes,  In  the  direction  It  runs? 

Teacher.  Well,  you  can  tell  that,  but  that  wasn't  what  I  wanted. 

Pupil.  It  runs  sort  of  southeast  and  turns  and  goes  west  I  don't  know  what 
you  mean? 

Teacher.  Can  you  help  him,  Maud? 

Pupil.  It  flows 

Teacher.  What  is  meant  by  the  "  delta  "  of  the  river? 

PupU.  It  Is  sediment. 

Teacher.  Couldn't  you  have  told  me  that  without  so  many  questions  then? 

Pupil.  I  thought  you  meant  the  way  it  went  in.  Il|  a  river  goes  real  fast  it 
takes  the  sediment  down,  and  if  it  slows  up  it  drops  it. 

Teacher.  The  river  stretches  out  in  little  branches  and  the  mountain  scenery 
in  the  Alpine  highland  compared  with  our  Rocky  Mountains  how? 

Pupil.  It  is  not  as  beautiful. 

Teacher.  Why  do  you  say  that? 

Pupil.  Because  it  is  not  in  America. 

Teacher.  People  who  have  been  there  and  who  have  been  to  the  Rockies  say 
we  have  just  as  imposing  scenes  In  the  Rocky  Mountains  as  they  have  In 
Europe,  then  why  do  we  want  to  go  to  the  Alps? 

Pupil.  Because  it  is  historical ;  where  Napoleon  carried  his  army ;  and  on 
account  of  the  history  and  because  of.  the  old  things  that  have  been  there 
longer. 

Teacher.  It  is  more  closely  associated  with  history,  Is  that  It? 

Pupil.  Yes. 

Teacher.  We  find  another  range  of  mountains  farther  south;  what  are  they? 

Pupil.  The  Caucasus.  In  the  southeastern  part  of  Russia,  and  separating 
Russia  from  Asia  Minor. 

Teacher.  Can  you  name  a  high  peak  there? 

Pupil.  Mt.  Everest. 

Teacher.  How  does  it  compare  with  the  Alps? 

Pupil.  It  Is  the  highest  peak  in  the  Caucasus.  It  is  higher  than  any  other  in 
Europe. 

Teacher.  We  haven't  been  so  much  concerned  until  lately  about  Russia,  have 
we,  and  the  countries  in  Western  Asia?  Can  you  describe  the  surface  of  the 
peninsula  of  Italy?    What  mountains  have  we  there? 

Pupil.  The  Apennines,  they  come  down  the  center,  and  there  are  river  valleys. 
It  Is  kind  of  rough.    The  Apennines  are  the  principal  mountains. 

Teacher.  Into  what  sea  does  this  peninsula  extend? 

Pupil.  The  Mediterranean. 
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Teacher.  We  find  !t  inclosing  what  little  sea? 

Pupil  The  Adriatic. 

Tvticher.  We  find  an  interesting  peculiarity  in  these  mountains  in  Italy, 
different  from  the  other  mountains  of  Europe.  What  is  it?  They  have  some 
peaks  that  are  familiar  as  what? 

Pupil.  Volcanoes. 

Teacher.  Can  you  name  one  or  two  of  these  volcanoes?  I  know  you  can  namo 
one. 

Pupil.  Vesuvius. 

Teacher.  It  is  near  what  city? 

Pupil.  Near  Rome. 

Teacher.  No. 

Pupil.  Near  Naples. 

Teacher.  Can  you  tell  us  about  the  history  of  Vesuvius? 

Pupil  A  long  time  ago  it  had  an  eruption  and  buried  several  cities,  and 
during  1906  it  had  another  eruption  and  buried  some  more.  This  lava  was  so 
deep  that  they  couldn't  dig  the  cities  up  again  so  they  built  new  cities  on  top 
of  them. 

Teacher.  Since  1906? 

Pupil.  No ;  after  these  other  cities  had  been  buried. 

Teacher.  Can  you  tell  us  about  when  the  other  eruption  was? 

Pupil  It  was  before  Christ.    No ;  it  was  a  little  bit  after. 

Teacher.  It  was  79  A,  D.    Can  you  give  us  the  name  of  the  cities? 

Pupil  No. 

Teacher.  Maud? 

Pupil  P-o-m-p-e-double-i  and  Herculaneum. 

Teacher.  These  cities  were  buried  for  so  long  that  they  built  other  cities  over 
them.    Why  did  they  want  to  dig  them  up? 

Pupil  There  were  fine  statues  there  and  they  wanted  to  keep  them. 

Teacher.  It  was  not  so  much  the  value  of  the  things  themselves  was  it?  It 
WHS  the  historical  value,  wasn't  it? 

Pupil  Yes. 

Teacher.  Just  off  the  foot  of  Italy  there  are  other  volcanoes.  Can  you  name 
them  ? 

Pupil.  One  of  the  volcanoes  is  Popocatepetl. 

Teacher.  No ;  you  have  that  mixed  with  South  America.  How  does  Vesuvius 
compare  in  height  with  Popocatepetl?  Popocatepetl  is  higher,  isn't  it?  How 
much  higher?    Can't  you  give  the  figures? 

Piipil  No. 

Teacher.  It  is  about  twice  as  high.  .  • .  Name  the  two  most  important  rivers 
on  this  peninsula? 

Pupil  The  Po  and  the  Tiber. 

Teacher.  We  have  a  city  that  is  just  off  the  coast  of  Italy — ^that  is,  out  in  the 
Ben.    What  is  that? 

Pupil  Venice. 

Teacher.  We  have  a  city  across  the  Adriatic  that  is  receiving  a  great  deal  of 
notice  now.    What  is  that  city? 

Pupil.  Flume. 

Teacher.  Can  you  describe  the  surface  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula — that  in- 
cludes also  what  other  country? 

Pupil  Portugal. 

Teacher.  Describe  the  surface? 

Pupil.  It  is  very  rough  in  the  eastern  and  northern  part 
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Teacher.  In  what  direction  do  the  rivers  flow,  most  of  them?  Into  what 
waters? 

Pupil  Into  the  Mediterranean.    Some  of  them  flow  Into  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

Teacher.  In  what  direction  Is  that? 

Pupil.  North. 

Teacher.  Most  of  the  rivers  flow  into  the  Mediterranean.  Now  tell  us  about 
the  slope. 

Pupil.  It  slopes  southeast. 

Teacher.  Describe  the  climate  of  this  peninsula,  John. 

Pupil.  It  Is  high. 

Teacher.  Describe  the  climate. 

Pupil.  Isn't  It  warm,  or  more  like  our  Southern  States?  Many  people  co 
there  to  visit  because  it  is  so  warm-. 

Teacher.  Yes;  It  is  pleasant  there  most  of  the  year.  What  do  you  know 
about  the  rainfall? 

Pupil.  It  is  plentiful.    No ;  it  is  not  either. 

Teacher.  It  is  rather  scanty.    We  find  them  growing  what  things? 

Pupil.  Grapes,  olives,  some  grains. 

Teach^er.  Most  of  these  countries  grow  grain  to  live  on,  don't  they? 

Pupil.  Yes. 

Teacher.  At  the  tip  of  this  peninsula  we  find  this  almost  adjoining  ^^lat 
continent? 

Pupil.  Africa. 

Teacher.  What  Is  the  point  that  is  nearest  to  Africa? 

Pupil.  The  Strait  of  Gibraltar. 

Teacher.  A  strait  is  not  a  point  of  land  is  It? 

Pupil.  No ;  It  Is  a  body  of  water. 

Teacher.  This  strait  connects  what  waters? 

Pupil.  The  Atlantic. 

Teacher.  This  point  of  land  is  what? 

Pupil.  The  rock  of  Gibraltar. 

Teacher.  We  would  expect  it  to  belong  to  what  nation? 

Pupil.  To  Spain ;  but  it  don't. 

Teacher.  But  It  does  belong  to  England? 

Pupil.  Yes;  England  beat  Spain  all  to  pieces  and  took  it  away  from  them. 

Teacher.  The  lowlands  of  Europe  extend  over  what  countries,  Ella?  We 
have  spoken  of  only  one  great  plain. 

Pupil.  I  don't  know.    The  plains  of  Hungary. 

Teacher.  Most  of  the  plains  of  Europe  are  where? 

Pupil.  In  Austro-Hungary  and  Russia  and  extending  across  Wales. 

Teacher.  John? 

Pnpil.  Across  eastern  France  and  eastern  Germany. 

Teacher,  Northern  Germany? 

Pupil.  Yes. 

Teacher.  What  about  the  little  country  adjoining  France  and  Germany? 

Pupil  Belgium. 

Teacher.  What  about  that  surface?    Are  there  plains? 

Pupil  Yes. 

COMMENTS  ON  THIS  TYPE  OF  TEACHING. 

We  have  introduced  this  stenographic  lesson  to  show  where  tlie 
emphasis  in  teaching  in  geography  is  placed.  We  have  introduced 
it  to  show  the  type  of  review  that  takes  up  tv^o  months  of  every  year. 
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This  lesson  illustrates  the  character  of  the  course  of  study.  We 
merely  wish  to  ask  a  series  of  questions.  Are  these  facts  interest- 
ing ?  Are  they  worth  while  ?  Have  most  of  these  facts  any  bearing 
upon  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  child?  Is  this  sort  of  a  result 
indicative  of  real  teaching?     We  must  answer  negatively. 

There  are  some  few  teachers,  however,  who  develop  the  geo- 
graphical principles  inductively  and  supplement  the  text  by  outside 
material.  The  majority,  however,  will  say,  "We  haven't  time  for 
anything  but  getting  ready  for  the  examination." 

The  trouble  is  not  alone  in  the  textbook.  Very  few  of  the  teachers 
have  had  training  in  geography  of  such  a  character  as  to  make  good 
geography  teaching  possible.  Since  this  is  the  case  many  of  them 
stick  closely  to  the  text  for  the  reason  that  there  is  very  little  else 
for  them  to  do. 

Many  teachers  subscribe  or  have  copies  of  the  National  Geographic 
Magazine  and  other  good  geographical  material  in  the  way  of  pic- 
tures, post  cards,  maps,  while  some  schools  have  sets  of  stereographic 
views.  On  the  whole,  the  teachere  have  not  sufficient  equipment  to 
do  good  geography  work.  We  have  in  mind  several  excellent  teach- 
ers of  geography  who  in  spite  of  all  they  can  do,  have  only  the  most 
meager  equipment.  The  board  of  education  should  supply  in  some 
way  better  globes,  maps,  industrial  exhibits,  stereopticons,  stereo- 
graphs, moving  pictures,  and  supplementary  readers  in  quantities 
sufficiently  large  as  to  allow  each  child  in  a  room  to  have  a  book. 
There  should  be  geographical  readers  and  reference  books  in  every 
school  library. 

There  is  much  material  which  each  school  can  and  ought  to  collect 
for  itself.  There  might  be  in  each  school-supply  room  a  cabinet 
with  boxes,  one  for  each  big  and  important  topic  in  geography, 
where  all  information,  cards,  pictures,  bulletins,  clippings,  and  the 
like  might  be  assembled.  Teachers  and  pupils  alike  can  collect  this 
material  for  any  and  all  sources.  Take,  for  example,  a  topic  like 
"  Our  national  parks,"  a  subject  which  affords  rich  opportunity  for 
development  of  geographical  principles.  There  can  be  obtained  in 
railroad  offices  and  from  the  United  States  Government  a  vast  amount 
of  authoritative  information  in  the  form  of  bulletins  and  guides. 
There  are  many  other  such  opportunities. 

There  seemed  to  be  in  the  geography  teaching  as  a  whole  too 
little  correlation  with  the  home  community  and  the  events  of  the 
day,  which  would  serve  to  vitalize  the  work.  A  child  will  not.  work 
actively  or  think  intelligently  if  he  is  not  interested.  It  did  not  seem 
that  the  children  in  the  geography  classes  were  really  anxious  or  de- 
sirous of  learning  the  facts.  The  greatest  fault  in  the  teaching  of 
the  subject  was  the  want  of  a  real  motive.    If  the  teachers  were  only 
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to  seize  on  the  rich  mine  of  geographical  material  in  Memphis  and 
surrounding  country,  the  geographical  changes  and  topics  of  the  day, 
the  attitude  of  the  children  would  be  revolutionized,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  richer  knowledge  that  would  accrue. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  rich  field  for  geographical 
study,  physical,  commercial,  and  industrial  in  Memphis,  it  ought  to 
be  possible  for  the  teachers  by  means  of  frequent,  well-planned  ex- 
cursions to  acquaint  the  children  with  their  immediate  environment. 
These  excursions  do  not  necessarily  need  to  serve  geography  alone, 
but  at  the  same  time  furnish  ideas  for  the  study  of  history  and  civics, 
or  elementary  science.  The  composition  work  can  also  be  allowed 
to  grow  out  of  them.  A  school  schedule  should  be  flexible  enough  to 
permit  the  teachers  to  thus  vitalize  their  school  activities.  It  is 
necessary  to  caution  against  excursions  without  plan  or  intention. 

Good  geography  instruction  not  only  furnishes  a  child  with  a  mass 
of  useful  and  interesting  facts,  but  can  afford  one  of  the  best  oppor- 
tunities possible  for  constructive  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  child. 
If  geography  is  approached  from  the  inductive  point  of  view,  it  will 
not  be  long  before  many  children  will  acquire  an  inquiring  attitude 
of  mind  toward  the  subject,  and  will  be  able  soon  to  think  rather  well 
about  ordinary  observations. 

There  arc  several  pamphlets  which  would  be  of  great  service  to  the 
schools — "  Memphis,  its  Advantages,  Eesources,  Opportunities," 
issued  by  the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  "  The  call  of  the  alluvial 
empire,"  by  Southern  Alluvial  Land  Association.  These  bulletins 
deal  with  the  location  of  Memphis,  its  raw  materials,  transportation 
facilities,  contributory  territory,  labor,  factories,  water  supply,  banks, 
streets,  lumber,  cotton  and  cottonseed  oil,  furniture,  flour,  and  many 
other  topics. 

A  number  of  times  it  was  observed  that  children  were  reciting 
geography  without  a  map  in  the  room  or  without  reference  to  the 
maps  in  their  books  when  it  was  really  necessary  to  have  a  map  be- 
fore them.  The  teachers,  on  the  whole,  apparently  do  not  use  map 
sketching  as  means  of  illustrating  the  work.  The  children  as  well 
ought  to  have  more  training  in  sketching  maps  to  illustrate  their 
recitations.  Many  teachers  require  map  drawing  and  making  of 
product  and  relief  maps.  Just  how  this  is  developed  could  not  be 
observed,  but  the  results  were  good. 

As  a  general  thing,  there  is  no  organic  relationship  between  the 
course  of  study  in  geogi-aphy  and  that  in  history.  On  very  few 
occasions  was  there  observed  any  historical  setting  or  fact  attached 
to  the  study  of  a  place  or  a  country.  This  lack  of  correlation  is 
just  as  evident  in  history  as  in  geography.  This  condition  of  affairs 
as  a  general  practice  is  inexcusable. 
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In  conclusion,  the  chief  objection  to  geography  in  Memphis  now 
is  that  it  is  chiefly  a  memorization  of  unimportant  facts,  whereas  it 
ought  to  be  an  active  inquiry  into  rich  geographical  topics,  both  close 
at  home  and  elsewhere. 

THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  GEOGRAPHY. 

The  present  course  of  study  in  Memphis  is  based  largely  upon  the 
material  found  in  the  Frye  Geography  Series.  The  home  geography 
of  the  third  grade  is  based  upon  a  text  prepared  by  local  teachers. 
The  course  is  organized  as  follows: 

Third  grade:  Homo  geography. 

Fourth  grade:  iDtroduction  to  geoi,'raphical  forms  and  North  America. 

Fifth  grade:  United  States  (first  semester) ;  Euroi)e  and  Asia  (second  sem- 
ester). 

Sixth  grade:  United  States. 

Seventh  grade:  Pacific  States,  Canada,  Mexico,  South  America,  (first  semes- 
ter; Europe,  Asia   (second  semester). 

Eighth  grade:  Europe,  Africa,  Australia  (first  semester) ;  physical  and  com- 
mercial geography   (second  semester). 

It  can  be  said  safely  that  the  aim  of  the  teachers  is  to  teach  the 
content  of  the  textbook  with  little  effort  to  add  supplementary  ma- 
tv»rial.  The  final  examination  is  limited  strictly  to  the  subject  mat- 
tor  of  the  text,  and  for  this  reason  little  attempt  in  general  is  made 
Ic*  emphasize  supplementary  material. 

The  thought  side  ol  geography  is  neglected.  The  children  are  ex- 
pected to  memorize  what  the  book  gives  and  are  not  required  ordi- 
narily to  go  further  than  that.  The  subject  matter  of  the  course 
bears  little  relationship  to  the  interests  and  needs  of  the  child, 
(ieogi'aphy  is  a  mass  of  dry,  disconnected,  unrelated  facts. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  NEW  COURSE. 

Tlome  geoyraphy. — ^The  majority  of  good  geography  teachers  of 
to-day  recognize  that  home  geography  in  the  third  and  fourth 
grades  well  organized  and  well  taught  forms  the  foundation  of  all 
later  worlc.  The  units  selected  for  study  should  be  selected  upon  a 
basis  of  geographical  soundness;  each  unit  should  have  direct  geo- 
graphical bearing.  At  the  same  time  these  units  should  be  so  chosen 
as  to  permit  of  close  correlation  with  local  history.  History  and 
honie  geography  should  be  carried  on  hand  in  hand.  It  is  also  ad- 
visable to  begin  in  an  elementar}'  way  the  study  of  the  world  as  a 
w]h)1c  by  means  of  a  globe  and  maps. 

The  subject  matter,  if  possible,  ought  to  be  based  entirely  upon 
th^  direct  ol)servation  and  experience  of  the  children,  excursions 
bting  used  v/hen  necessary. 
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V/ii  are  suggesting  a  list  of  topics  that  the  schools  in  Memphis 
could  treat  with  ease  and  with  great  profit.  The  principles  upon 
which  these  topics  are  selected  are  that  in  general  certain  social  units 
and  earth  units  are  necessary  to  a  complete  understanding  of  geog- 
raphy in  its  broad  sense  as  the  relation  of  two  great  subjects-^arth 
and  man. 

A  visit  to  the  city  market;  visit  the  booths  for  fish,  eggs,  butter, 
Btrawberries,  meats.  Find  out  hov/  these  products  are  brought  to 
tlie  market,  prices,  sanitary  conditions,  delivery,  advantages  of  a 
market. 

A  visit  to  the  Mississippi  River;  what  the  boats  bring;  the 
wharves;  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  river;  the  levee;  the  boats;  the  gen- 
eral elTcct  of  the  water  upon  the  banl^s,  the  bluffs. 

A  visit  to  Front  Street,  a  balcery,  flour  mill,  a  garden,  a  hardware 
store,  tlio  school  vicinity,  city  hall,  the  city  parks,  the  post  office, 
meat  market,  a  house  in  the  process  of  construction,  lumber  yard. 

Tliero  are  any  number  of  topics  that  could  be  cited,  but  we  have 
given  enough  to  indicate  the  lines  upon  which  the  course  should  be 
built.  A  textbook  is  not  at  all  necessary  if  the  teachers  are  thor- 
oughly nli\e  to  the  advantages  which  Memphis  offei*s  for  this  sort  of 
work. 

Intci*mediate  and  upper  grade  geography. — A  course  in  geography 
which  does  not  make  clear  to  the  child  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples in  geography  can  scarcely  be  called  geography.  By  the  time 
the  child  has  finished  the  elementary  school  he  should  have  clear 
ideas  upon  the  earth  as  a  globe — form,  size,  motion,  latitude,  longi- 
tude, seasons,  zones,  day  and  night,  climate,  temperature,  rainfall, 
winds,  waves,  tides,  ocean  currents,  plains,  plateaus,  mountains,  rivers, 
glaciers,  volcanoes,  and  the  like.  This  can  not  be  gotten  by  a  mere 
memorization  of  the  first  few  pages  of  the  ordinary  geography,  where 
such  material  is  customarily  presented.  The  approach  should  be 
made  more  from  the  social  or  human  aspects  of  geography,  although 
this  does  not  need  to  be  an  invariable  rule. 

We  are,  therefore,  suggesting  certain  large  units  of  study  which 
iuA'oh'e  not  only  the  man's  relationship  to  the  earth,  but  which  bring 
out  by  means  of  application  the  physical  principles  of  geography  as 
well.  The  outline  offered  permits  of  close  correlation  with  the  course 
suggested  in  history  and  also  with  the  suggestions  for  elementary 
science  and  nature  study. 

Fourth  grade, — ^The  Mississippi  River,  cotton  raising,  sugar  plan- 
tation, fruit  raising  in  Florida  and  Georgia,  oil  wells  in  Oklahoma 
or  Texas,  granite  and  marble  in  Tennessee,  tobacco,  coal  mining  in 
Kentucky  and  West  Virginia,  yellow-pine  industry  in  Memphis, 
water  power  in  Southern  States. 
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Fifth  grade. — ^Wheat  raising  in  Central  States,  lumbering  in 
Maine  or  Oregon,  national  parks  (Yellowstone  or  Yosemite),  irriga- 
tion in  the  West,  com,  steel  mills  around  Pittsburgh,  the  Great 
Lakes,  forest  preserves,  gold  mining  in  California,  Chicago  as  a 
market. 

Sixth  and  seventh  grades. — ^The  Panama  Canal;  the  island  of 
Cuba ;  coffee  raising  in  Brazil ;  rubber  industry  and  automobile  trade ; 
cattle  raising  in  Argentina ;  silver  mining  in  Peru ;  Alaska ;  transcon- 
tinental railways  of  Canada;  hunting  in  Canada;  fishing  in  New- 
foundland ;  North  and  South  America  as  continents ;  shipbuilding  in 
Scotland;  Alps,  the  playground  of  Europe;  grape  production  in 
Italy;  cork  industry  in  Spain;  the  Danube;  Rome,  capital  of  the 
world;  silk  culture  in  France;  canal  systems  of  France  and  Ger- 
many; London  as  a  historic  city;  the  plains  of  Russia;  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway;  rug  manufacture  in  southwestern  Asia;  Constan- 
tinople; the  Nile  River;  diamond  mining  in  South  Africa;  tl:c 
Sahara;  handwork  among  the  Japanese;  tea  culture  in  China;  the 
Himalaya ;  sheep  industry  in  Australia. 

Eighth  grade. — A  good,  vigorous  course  in  physical,  conmiercial, 
and  economic  geography  to  be  a  summarization  and  extension  of  the 
work  of  previous  years.  For  example,  the  cotton  industry  could 
be  studied  intensively,  with  stress  laid  upon  the  various  phases  of 
geography  involved. 

The  above  list  of  suggested  topics  is  not  meant  to  be  exclusive  but 
merely  indicative  of  the  point  of  approach  that  we  believe  necessary 
to  give  children  a  thorough,  worth  while,  interesting  body  of 
knowledge  in  geography  which  will  be  of  immediate  and  future 
value  to  them. 

The  course  is  similar  in  point  of  attack  to  the  course  in  history 
and  to  a  certain  extent  parallels  it.  Teachers  often  ask  this  question : 
"Does  such  a  course  cover  the  ground?"  "Will  it  teach  place 
geography?  Will  it  teach  weather,  river  systems,  and  the  like?" 
We  answer  most  decidedly  in  the  affirmative.  We  wish  to  cit>e 
merely  one  example.  A  sixth  grade  under  our  observation  this  year 
took  up  the  study  of  the  grape  industry  in  the  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries as  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  livelihood  of  the  peoples  in  those 
countries.  Here  are  some  of  the  questions  they  had  to  answer: 
What  is  the  method  of  propagating  grapes  in  Italy  and  France? 
Is  it  the  same  here  in  Tennessee?  How  is  it  done  in  California? 
In  New  York?  What  kind  of  climate  does  the  industry  require? 
How  are  grapes  cultivated?  What  are  the  products  made  from 
grapes?  How  are  they  shipped?  What  is  the  value  of  the  crop? 
All  the  way  through  the  study  comparisons  were  made  between 
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Italy  and  America  with  respect  to  the  industry.  Kivers,  cities, 
oceans,  districts,  States,  weather,  climates,  -wind,  rainfall,  hail,  and 
snow  all  had  to  be  discussed  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  desired  aim 
and  always  discussed  with  some  object  in  mind,  not  a  mere 
memorization  of  facts  and  a  routine  answering  of  questions  in  the 

text. 

3.  THE  TEACHING  OF  ARITHMETIC* 

THE  PRESENT  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  course  of  study  in  arithmetic  in  the  Memphis  schools  is 
virtuallj'  the  Stone-Millis  Arithmetic  series  of  texts,  with  a  few 
eliminations.  But  for  these  few  exceptions  the  children  are  re- 
quired to  solve  practically  every  problem  and  example  in  the  books. 
The  method  of  presentation  is  largely  that  given  by  the  text. 

The  course  as  now  followed  is  good  enough,  perhaps,  as  far  ab 
arithmetical  principles  are  concerned,  but  the  problem  material  is 
mostly  a  thing  apart  from  the  child's  experience  and  activities.  A 
child  can  not  think  actively  or  well  about  situations  which  he  does 
not  understand.  We  saw  an  eighth-grade  girl  solving  a  problem 
of  this  nature :  "A  derrick  46  feet  in  height  is  held  in  place  by  three 
steel  cables  reaching  from  the  top  of  the  derrick  to  stakes  in  the 
ground  38  feet  from  the  base  of  the  derrick.  Allowing  10  feet  of 
cable  for  fastening,  how  much  steel  cable  is  required?"  The  arith- 
metical principles  involved  were  good,  but  the  girl  had  no  conception 
of  a  derrick.  The  teacher  could  have  made  it  clear,  or  she  could  have 
developed  the  same  principle  in  connection  with  some  situation 
familiar  or  useful  to  the  girl. 

There  seems  to  be  an  absolute  refusal  of  the  teacher  to  use  problems 
from  the  daily  lives  of  the  children,  even  when  the  problems  would 
illustrate  the  arithmetical  principles  involved.  Because  vital  con- 
nections are  not  made,  children  rarely  ever  see  the  real  value  of 
many  immber  processes.  We  make  suggestions  below  with  refer- 
ence to  the  vitalization  of  the  problem  material. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  course,  as  now  given,  is  the  rela- 
ti\  ely  small  amount  of  oral  arithmetic.  Inasmuch  as  a  ViBist  portion 
of  a  person's  number  experiences  are  not  written,  it  is  very  evident 
that  oral  arithmetic  ought  to  have  a  much  more  prominent  place 
in  the  course  than  is  nov;  the  case.  To  increase  the  oral  work  would 
ipean  an  enormous  saving  of  time  and  an  important  increase  in  the 
child's  everyday  efficiency. 

THE  AIMS  OF  THE  STUDY  OF  ARITHMETIC. 

1.  To  give  the  pupils  the  knowledge  of  those  arithmetical  facts 
and   fundamental   processes   necessary   to   interpret  and   solve  the 
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l>roblems  met  by  every  person  in  doing  the  world's  work  and  to 
develop  skill  in  using  them. 

2.  To  de^•elop  in  the  child  power  to  reason  accurately  in  the  face 
of  as  complicated  data  as  will  be  likely  to  occur  in  the  problems 
met  in  everyday  life. 

3.  To  develop  skill,  rapidity,  and  accuracy  in  the  use  of  numbers 
required  in  the  ordinary  business  transactions  and  practical  affairs 
of  life. 

4.  To  satisfy  the  child's  felt  need  for  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  number  and  to  aid  him  in  interpreting  the  quantitative  relations 
of  life. 

Having  briefly  stated  the  general  aims  to  be  attamed  by  the  coui*so 
of  study  in  arithmetic,  it  seems  desirable  to  sketch  in  a  brief  Avay 
a  minimal  course  without  which  a  child  can  not  meet  the  quantitatiAe 
situations  of  his  environment  or  successfully  handle  the  arithmetical 
titsks  wliich  confront  almost  everyone  in  the  daily  routine  of  life. 

A   MINIMUM   COURSE   SUGGESTED. 

A  minimum  course  should  cover  the  following  topics: 

1.  The  fundamental  operations  with  whole  numbers  and  fractions, 
both  common  and  decimal.  The  denominators  of  common  fractions 
limited  to  those  found  in  usual  business  practice.  Decimals  limited 
to  three  or  four  places.  Relationships  of  common  to  decimal  frac- 
tions. 

2.  Problems:  Only  those  of  common  occurrence  in  the  lives  of 
every  individual,  (a)  To  find  the  fractional  part  of  a  number.  (6) 
To  find  what  fractional  part  one  number  is  of  another.  ((?)  The 
same  as  (a)  and  (6)  with  reference  to  decimal  fractions.  Per- 
centage as  involved  in  these  two  types  of  problems,  {d)  To  find 
the  cost  or  amount  of  any  number  of  articles,  given  the  cost  or  value 
of  one,  three,  a  dozen,  or  a  hundred,  (e)  Simple  ratio  and  pro- 
portions. 

3.  Percentage  and  its  applications,  {a)  The  first  and  second  cases 
of  percentage,  as  indicated  in  2  (a)  and  (J).  (6)  Common  busi- 
ness applications  of  percentage;  interest  at  ordinary  rates  for  year 
and  month,  and  for  usual  periods  of  days;  commission  and  broker- 
age, commercial  discount;  profit  and  loss;  taxes  and  insurance,  first 
and  second  cases  only  of  percentage  applied  to  these  problems. 

4.  Business  forms;  bills,  receipts,  drafts,  checks,  money  orders, 
deposit  slips,  bank  books,  express  and  freight  bills,  parcel  post, 
postal  savings,  and  the  like. 

5.  Denominate  numbers  involving  problems  of  actual  conditions, 
(a)  Linear  measure:  In  foot,  yard,  rod,  mile,  kilometer,  meter.  (6) 
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Square  measure:  Square  inch,  foot,  yard,  rod,  mile;  acres,  section, 
township,  (c)  Cubic  measure:  Cubic  inches,  feet,  yards,  (d)  Dry 
measure:  Pint,  quart,  gallon,  peck,  bushel,  crate,  barrel,  hogshead, 
and  any  other  local  measures,  (e)  Liquid  measure:  Half -pint, 
pint,  quarts  gallon,  barrel  and  any  other  local  measures.  (/)  Weight 
measure:  Ounce,  pound,  ton,  hundredweight,  bale,  and  other  local 
weights,  (g)  Time  measure:  Second,  minute,  hour,  day,  week, 
month  year,  decade,  century,  (h)  Money:  Cents,  dollars,  pounds, 
francs,  (i)  Mensuration:  Computation  of  areas  of  triangles  and 
common  rectangular  figures.  Volume  of  common  rectangular  solids. 
(;)  Miscellaneous:  The  meaning  of  the  equation,  square  root. 

The  above  course  is  only  the  minimimi,  but  we  feel  that  every 
essential  arithmetical  need  of  the  ordinary  individual  can  be  met 
by  it  if  the  outline  be  properly  interpreted.  It  is  possible  to  give 
other  topics  and  more  difficult  problem  material  in  those  topics  men- 
tioned to  the  more  gifted  children. 

It  remains  for  those  who  make  the  course  of  study  in  arithmetic 
to  allot  the  parts  of  the  above  outline  to  the  various  grades,  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  and  ability  of  the  children  involved.  The  above 
outline  is  not  a  course  of  study.  It  is  merely  a  suggestion  for  a 
guide  in  the  formulation  of  a  course  of  study.  The  course  of  study 
itself  must  indicate  with  exactness  what  topics  are  to  be  given  in 
each  grade;  the  intensity  with  which  a  topic  is  to  be  developed;  the 
standards  of  efficiency  expected  each  year  and  other  similar  ques- 
tions. 

PROBLEMS   BASED  ON   FAMIUAR   SITUATIONS  NEEDED. 

It  was  our  feeling  that  the  problem  material  of  the  arithmetic 
course  in  Memphis  is  dead  as  far  as  the  child's  interest  was  con- 
cerned. We  have,  therefore,  suggested  certain  activities  which 
contain  vital  arithmetical  stuff  which  will  not  only  serve  to  motivate 
the  arithmetic  itself  but  other  subjects,  such  as  civics,  geography, 
and  manual  arts  as  well. 

Type  problems  of  familiar  situations  should  be  suggested  to  the 
child  for  the  formulation  of  problems,  the  solution  of  which  will 
appeal  to  his  interest  and  create  a  desire  for  further  study  of  the 
mathematical  side  of  his  daily  contacts.  In  the  arithmetical  work 
of  all  grades  the  larger  part  of  the  period  should  be  devoted  to 
the  application  of  the  principles  of  arithmetic  in  oral  and  written 
concrete  problems.  Children  fail  oftener  in  the  interpretations  of 
mathematical  situations  than  they  do  in  the  manipulations  of  ab- 
stract numbers.  Not  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  period  should  be 
devoted  to  abstract  drill  which  should  be  short,  snappy  and  varied. 
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The  following  topics  offer  a  suggestion  list  upon  which  type  prob- 
lems may  be  formulated: 

The  child  and  his  games. 

The  child  and  his  play. 

Purchasing  articles  at  the  store  and  in  marketing. 

Ck)6t  of  recreation  trips  to  the  parks,  moving  pictnres,  theaters,  lectures, 
and  other  pubUc  amusements. 

Computing  a  child's  earnings  and  savings  in  running  errands,  selling  papers, 
doing  work  at  home  and  for  neighbors,  etc 

The  cost  of  his  clothing. 

Family  budget.  Income,  cost  of  family  marketing,  other  expenses  such  as 
clothing,  house  furnishings,  fuel,  rent,  fire  and  life  insuituice,  tel^hone,  light, 
car  fare,  church,  contributions  to  charity,  etc. 

Computing  individual  and  class  scholarship  records. 

Computing  cost  of  schoolroom  suppUes,  Janitor's  supplies,  and  other  ex- 
penses of  the  school  plant — coal,  Ught,  labor,  etc 

Keeping  of  the  family  accounts — ^payment  of  bills,  family  checking  account, 
family  bank  savings  account,  deposit  slips,  interest 

Economy  of  cash  purchases  and  in  large  amounts.    How  much  can  be  saved. 

Various  tradesmen's  expenses. 

Measuring  a  garden;  expenses  connected  with  gardening;  market  value  of 
the   products  of  gardening;   net   profits. 

Cost  of  keeping  a  horse  and  buggy ;  the  upkeep  of  an  automobile^ 

Expenses   of  a  vacation  trip. 

Telephone  and  telegraph  rates. 

Water  rates. 

Taxes  on  home  and  public  property. 

Study  of  the  postal  system — stamps,  special  delivery,  registered  mall,  money 
order,  parcel  post,  postal  savings,  etc 

Thrift  Stamps,  War  Savings  Stamps,  Liberty  Bonds   (interest  on  same). 

Cost  of  public  improvements,  street  pavements,  lighting,  etc. 

Distances  by  trolley,  steamship  and  by  rail  between  different  points  with 
comparisons  of  rates  and   schedules. 

City  and  United  States  Government  expenses.    Different  forms  of  revenue. 

Problems  in  manual  arts. 

Gardening. 

Trades  of  community. 

Menus. 

THB  COURTIS  TB8T  TO  SHOW  8PBBD  AND  ACCURACT. 

The  most  widely  used  test  for  judging  of  the  eflSciency  of  schools 
and  classes  in  the  operations  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion, and  division  with  integers  is  that  devised  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Courtis, 
of  Detroit.  By  testing  thousands  of  children  of  all  grades  and  in 
all  typed  of  schools  throughout  the  country,  he  has  formulated  a 
standard  of  attainment  in  both  speed  and  accuracy  by  which  other 
schools  can  be  rated. 

The  series  consists  of  four  tests  printed  on  a  four-page  folder,  one  ' 
test  to  each  page.    Twenty-four  examples  of  equal  difficulty  are 
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given  in  each.  A  time  limit  is  set  for  each  test,  8  minutes  for  the 
addition  test,  4  minutes  for  the  subtraction,  6  minutes  for  the  mul- 
tiplication, and  8  minutes  for  the  division  test.  Within  these  re- 
si)ective  time  limits  each  pupil  tested  is  required  to  solve  as  many 
examples  as  he  can.  The  papers  are  then  marked  for  the  number 
attempted  (speed)  and  for  the  number  which  are  correct  (accuracy). 
Ill  order  that  all  tests  may  be  standardized,  no  credit  is  given  for 
examples  incomplete  or  partially  correct.  A  full  description  of 
this  test  and  its  use  can  be  found  in  Monroe,  DeVoss  and  Kelly, 
"  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements,"  1917.  The  following  are 
sample  exercises  of  the  four  tests,  the  remaining  examples  of  each 
are  of  equal  difficulty: 


Test  No,  1.— Addition   (8  minutei) 

• 

927 

297 

136     486     384     176 

277 

837 

379 

925 

340     765     477     783 

445 

882 

756 

473 

988     524     881     697 

682 

959 

837 

983 

386     140     266     200 

594 

603 

924 

315 

353     812     679     366 

481 

118 

110 

661 

904     466     241     851 

778 

781 

854 

794 

547     355     796     535 

849 

756 

965 

177 

192     834     850     323 

157 

222 

344 

124 

, 

439     567     733     229 

953 

525 

Test  No.  2.— Subtraction   (4  minutes). 

115364741 

67298125     92057352 

113380936 

80195261 

29346861     42689037 

42556840 

Test 

No,  S. — Multiplication   {6  minutes). 

8876 

9245     7368     2594 

6495 

93 

86       74       25 

19 

Test  No,  4' — Division   (8  minutes). 
87)14467  86)60372  94)67774  25)9750 

This  series  of  tests  was  given  to  pupils  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  grades  of  the  Bruce,  Hill,  Lauderdale,  MerriU,  River- 
side, Eoselle  (white  schools) ;  and  Grant,  Kortrecht  Granmiar,  and 
La  Rose  (colored  schools).  The  tests  were  given  to  1,577  white 
children  and  500  Negro  children,  2,077  children  in  all.  The  schools 
selected  were  generally  distributed  throughout  the  city. 
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The  rate  of  tpeed. 

ADDITION  ATTEMPTS  (TIME,  EIGHT  MINUTEfl). 


Onutas. 

1 

• 

■ 

i 

3 

4     S 

s 

7     (              I 

1213 

15  18  IT 

U  It  2011 

2213M 

1 

1 

«-tl«: 

Ml 

t 

3 

6 
29 

i  u 

U  37 
34    U 
7(IW 

17  K 

42  4: 

ID  1& 

m  TO 

a 

li  i 

7 
j 

1 

3 

4 

:: 

0.0 
i.i 

».28 
7.8 

e:i 

S.3 

!;| 

5.e< 

""^y'in 

■i 

V 

101   !              »  1 

While  iindN»gro: 

11 II 

?!'; ::::::;. 

5    li 

109 

SUBTRACTION  ATTEMPTS  (TIME,  FOUR  MINUTES). 


ULTl PLICATION  ATTEMPTS  (TIME,  SIX  MINUTES), 


S  (TIME.  EIGHT  MINUTES.) 


Whit,. 

36 

3: 
3; 

«< 

K          1"! 

x         1 

H 

7    4    11 

b'.i 

i. 

li 

80A| 
498 

i           !! 

"•^iii 

i 

ft 

1 

Whlt,«<iN,.r„. 

I'li 

? 

7411 

IflT 

^^ 

718 

1- 

..   3 
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Deffree  of  acowraoy. 

ADDITION  TBBT— PERCENTAGE  OP  AOCTTEACY. 


Oradee. 

Total 
papers. 

0-49  per 

cent 
correct. 

50  per 

cent 

correct. 

60  per 

cent 

correct. 

70  per 

oent 

correct. 

80  per 

cent 

correct. 

90   er 

oent 

onrrect. 

100  per 

oant 

correct. 

Median 
aoca- 
racy. 

Stand- 
ard 
median. 

White: 

VIII 

368 

!S 

588 

38 
128 
149 
186 

806 
491 
662 
718 

44 

80 
115 
204 

16 
45 

53 
58 

60 
125 
167 
257 

44 

67 
68 
76 

12 
28 
18 
24 

56 

90 

86 

100 

46 
55 

60 
80 

2 
28 
21 
25 

48 

78 

81 

105 

49 
57 
58 
49 

2 

8 

16 

24 

51 
65 
74 
73 

41 
68 
66 
58 

4 
17 
21 
28 

45 
80 
87 
81 

20 

10 

9 

5 

1 

12 
8 

31 

33 

12 

5 

24 
81 
87 
66 

1 

ii* 

81 

25 
81 
55 

97 

7ao 

66.8 

64.0 
58.3 

82.5 
5&2 
62.3 
66.4 

67.9 
68.9 
63.4 
60.1 

76.0 

VII 

75.0 

VI 

73.0 

V 

7ao 

Nep-o: 

VIII 

76wO 

VII 

75.0 

VI 

7S.0 

V 

7ao 

White  and  Negro: 
VIII 

76.0 

VII 

75.0 

VI 

73.0 

V 

70.0 

SUBTRACTION  TEST— PERCE NTAOB  OF  ACCURACY. 


White: 

vm 

267 
362 
413 
553 

38 
128 
149 
185 

805 
490 
562 
718 

13 

46 

72 

163 

9 
56 

54 

106 

22 
102 

126 
268 

12 
24 
45 
55 

6 
19 
25 
29 

18 
48 
70 
84 

30 
36 
60 

77 

4 
22 
22 
22 

34 
58 
91 
99 

51 
61 
50 

74 

9 
10 
24 
13 

60 
71 
83 
87 

70 
96 
78 
96 

6 
10 
14 

9 

76 
108 

92 
107 

60 

82 

32 

5 

2 

4 
8 

68 

36 

25 

5 

41 
65 

68 
62 

2 
7 
7 
6 

48 

78 
76 
68 

84.0 
81.5 
78.5 
66.4 

70.0 
54.2 
58.4 

43.8 

82.5 
75.0 
60.8 
6a6 

87.0 

VII 

86w0 

VI 

8&0 

V 

83.0 

Negro: 

VIII 

87.0 

VII 

86.0 

VI 

85.0 

V 

83.0 

White  and  Negro: 
VIII. ....7: 

87.0 

VII 

a&o 

VI 

85.0 

V 

83.0 

MULTIPLICATION  TEST— PERCENTAGE  OF  ACCURACY. 


White: 

vin 

268 
861 
413 
538 

38 
128 
162 
185 

306 
489 
566 

718 

19 

59 

106 

190 

12 
52 
67 
99 

31 
111 
178 
289 

22 
45 
51 
67 

3 
19 
22 
14 

25 
64 
73 
81 

42 
53 
62 

77 

8 
19 
22 
15 

50 
72 
84 
92 

57 
47 
51 
56 

7 

18 
14 
17 

64 
65 
65 
73 

65 
83 
74 
76 

7 

16 
14 
24 

73 
99 

88 
100 

39 
15 

6 

1 

i' 

3 

1 

39 

16 
8 
3 

34 
50 
68 
66 

•l 
8 

11 
15 

35 
68 
74 
81 

7&9 
76.1 
68.0 
61.3 

65.0 
56.3 
54.0 
47.3 

77.8 
60.7 
04.4 
58.6 

8L0 

VII 

8QlO 

VI 

78uO 

V 

75.0 

Negro: 

vm 

81.0 

vn 

80  0 

VI 

7L0 

V 

7SuO 

White  and  Negro:. 
VIII 

8L0 

Vll 

80.0 

VI 

78.0 

V 

75. 0 

DIVISION  TEST— PERCENTAGE  OP  ACCURACY. 


White: 

VIII 

268 
360 
413 
533 

38 
128 
152 
185 

806 
488 
565 

718 

11 

53 

103 

226 

10 
54 
59 
98 

21 
107 
168 
324 

15 
18 
44 

70 

2 
23 
16 
28 

17 
41 
60 
98 

18 
33 
53 
60 

6 
13 
21 

8 

24 
46 
74 
68 

24 
42 
29 
38 

5 

14 
17 
11 

29 
56 
46 
49 

65 
72 
60 

34 

6 
14 
16 
11 

71 
86 
75 
45 

39 

13 

3 

5 

i* 

84 

13 
8 

106 
180 
122 
105 

4 
10 
28 
39 

110 
140 
145 
184 

90l3 
84.7 
72.4 
55.8 

73.0 
54.8 
60.4 
47.4 

8&7 
78.0 
68.3 
58.5 

91.0 

VII 

9ao 

VI 

87.0 

V 

77.0 

Negro: 

VIII 

91.0 

VII 

90.0 

VI 

87.0 

V 

77.0 

White  and  Negro: 
vm 

9L0 

VII 

00.0 

VI 

87.0 

V 

77.0 
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Memphis  schools  compared, 

THB  ADDITION  TEST. 
IComparlsoo  of  mediaii  soores— Compared  also  with  gBiwral  standard  medians.! 


Grades. 


vni 
vn. 

VI... 
V... 


Examples. 


White  schools. 


i 


Examples  attempted 7. 6 

I  Percentage  correct 67. 2 

[Examples  attempted. I  8. 3 

.Percentage  correct ,63.0 

[Examples  attempted. I  8.12 

Percentage  correct 63. 0 

'Examples  attempted •  6.0 

[Percentage  correct 161.6 


8.9 
72.3 

6.9 
70.0 

6.6 
60.1 

6.4 
68.8 


8.2 

70.0 
8.4 

74.7 
7.6 

66.8 
6.3 

61.0 


9.3 
68.7 

8.8 
66.2 

7.8 
60.0 

6.4 
67.6 


u 


10.8 
70.0 

7.8 
66.0 

7.9 
66.2 

6.8 
62.8 


11.8 
76.0 

8.4 
67.6 

7.4 
72.8 

6.6 
64.2 


Negro  sdioob. 


I 


7.8 
62.6 

6.8 
63.6 

6.8 
62.0 

6.6 
66.7 


.4 
o 


{So 


7.0 
83.8 

6.3 
71.6 

4.7 
76.6 


6.6 
60.0 

6.1 
61.0 

6.3 
67.7 


11.0 
76.0 
10.0 
75.0 

9.8 
73.0 

8.6 
70.0 


THE  SUBTRACTION  TEST. 


vm 
vn. 

VI.. 
V... 


[Examples  attempted. 
Percentage  correct.... 
[Examples  attempted. 
Percentage  correct. . . . 
[Examples  attempted. 

,  Percentage  correct 

^Examples  attempted. 
Percentage  correct 


14.7 
84.7 

9.4 
83.2 

8.7 
78.2 

6.9 
73.6 


10.9 
86.3 

8.6 
82.3 

6.6 
66.8 

6.0 
64.7 


11.6 
88.8 

9.6 
86.2 

8.7 
80.0 

7.7 
76.0 


11.0 
78.6 
10.6 
79.8 

8.6 
71.4 

7.2 
66.2 


12.0 
86.0 

9.7 
76.6 
10.6 
70.0 

8.66 
46.9 


11.9 
85.6 
10.3 
77.6 

8.2 
80.0 

6.4 
66.7 


8.8 
60.0 

6.4 
48.8 

4.5 
58.0 

4.4 
44.4 


8.3 
85.0 

8.8 
61.5 

7.8 
42.1 


8.4 
54.2 
10.2 
66.0 

8.2 
44.6 


12.9 
87.0 
11.0 
86.0 
10.3 
85.0 
9.0 
83.0 


THE  MULTIPLICATION  TEST. 


vm 
vn. 

VL. 
V... 


Examples  attempted. 
[Percentage  correct. . . . 

.xamples  attempted. 

I  Percentage  correct 

[Examples  attempted. 

I  Percentage  correct 

[Examples  attempted. 
[Percentage  correct . . . 


10.3 
76.4 

7.7 
7L0 

6.9 
65.8 

5.7 
6&4 


9.0 
80.0 

7.0 
71.6 

5.8 
67.6 

5.8 
62.5 


10.8 
82.8 

R.8 
80.0 

7.4 
76.4 

7.1 
67.0 


8.3 
82.5 

8.6 
71.6 

7.5 
66.3 

5.6 
61.8 


11.0 
72.5 

8.6 
74.2 

7.7 
69.0 

6.9 
61.6 


10.0 
78.5 

8.9 
78.8 

6.9 
80.0 

5.2 
66.2 


9.0 
66.0 

6.8 
66.7 

5.6 
55.6 

6.5 
68  8 


7.0 
60.0 

6.8 
42.8 

5.0 
86.6 


8.C 
60.0 

7.1 
6L1 

6.0 
47.7 


n.5 

8L0 
10.2 
80.0 

9.1 
78.0 

7.5 
75.0 


THE  DIVISION  TEST. 


VIU 

vn., 

VI... 

v.... 


/Examples  attempted. 

iPeroentage  correct 

rExamples  attempted. 

iPeroentage  correct 
Examples  atteihpted. 
Percentage  correct. . . . 
ExampuB  attempted. 
Percentage  correct. .. . 


9.3 

7.8 

9.2 

9.4 

8.4 

10.3 

7.7 

87.6 
7.2 

87.6 
6.1 

91.2 
6.1 

90.0 
8.0 

88.8 
6.1 

100.0 
8.0 

72.6 
4.6 

4.3 

8.6 

86.5 

78.9 

100.0 

83.6 

81.6 

78.3 

53.1 

43.7 

62.0 

6.8 

4.2 

4.9 

6.6 

6.7 

5.2 

4.1 

4.0 

4.7 

77.6 

57.0 

86.8 

67.5 

76.6 

82.0 

6L6 

63.3 

66.0 

3.9 

3.8 

8.7 

4.2 

4.8 

4.1 

3.1 

L8 

4.0 

60.6 

45.6 

74.2 

68.8 

80.4 

65.6 

63.3 

34.6 

45.6 

10.7 
9L0 

9.6 
90.0 

8.2 
87.0 

6.1 
77.0 
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JttmpkU  in  aympariion. 

ADDITION. 


SUBTRACTION. 


)0]2.0MU.«W.9] 


nls-n 
w  e.0 


^ 
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THE  8PEBD  OF  1IE1IPHI8  CULDREN. 

Reference  to  the  tables  which  give  the  results  for  the  median  num- 
bei"  of  problems  attempted  will  show  the  children  in  the  Memphis 
Bchools  very  deficient  in  speed  when  compared  with  the  general 
^andard  median  which  has  been  obtained  by  testing  thousands  of 
children  throughout  the  United  States.  (See  Monroe,  Educational 
Tests  and  Measurements,  pp.  38-40.)  We  have  separated  the  Negro 
and  white  children,  so  that  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  deficiency  in 
speed  is  due  to  deficiency  in  the  Negro  children. 

Addition. — In  addition  processes  the  children  of  the  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  grades,  white  schools,  fall  below  what  ordinary  fifth- 
grade  children  have  obtained  in  other  cities,  while  the  eighth  grade 
of  the  white  schools  fail  to  exceed  the  general  standard  median  of 
the  sixth  grade.  In  the  Negro  schools  none  of  the  four  upper  gradea 
reach  the  general  standard  median  of  the  fifth  grade. 
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Suhtrdctton, — ^The  fifth  and  sixth  grades  in  the  yAnte  schools 
failed  to  reach  the  general  standard  of  the  fifth  grade,  while  the 
seventh  grade  barely  exceeded  the  standard  of  the  fifth  grade,  and 
the  eighth  grade  a  little  more  than  excelled  the  standard  median 
of  the  seventh  grade.  In  the  Negro  schools  none  of  the  four  upper 
grades  reached  the  general  standard  median  of  the  fifth  grade. 

Multiplication. — The  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  white  schools,  failed 
to  reach  the  general  standard  of  the  fifth  grade,  while  the  seventh 
grade  barely  exceeded  the  general  standard  of  the  fifth  grade,  and 
the  eighth  grade  failed  to  reach  the  general  standard  of  the  seventh 
grade.  Only  the  eighth  grade  of  the  Negro  schools  exceeds  the 
general  standard  median  of  the  fifth  grade,  and  then  not  sufficiently 
to  equal  the  general  standard  of  the  sixth  grade. 

Division, — ^The  eighth  grade  of  the  white  schools  falls  below  the 
seventh  grade  general  standard,  while  the  seventh  grade  barely  ex- 
ceeds the  general  standard  of  the  fifth  grade.  The  sixth  and  fifth 
grades  both  fall  below  the  general  fifth  grade  standard.  The  Negro 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades  are  all  inferior  to  the  fifth  grade 
general  standard,  while  the  eighth  grade  is  not  quite  up  to  the  sixth 
grade  standard. 

ACCURACY  AND  EXAMPLES  CORRECT. 

Not  only  are  the  children  in  the  Memphis  schools  deficient  in 
speed,  but  they  also  stand  very  low  in  accuracy?  In  other  words, 
they  attempt  fewer  problems  than  the  average  children  of  their 
respective  grades  and  are  less  accurate  than  are  the  children  of 
other  school  systems,  even  though  they  attempt  a  fewer  number  of 
examples.  For  example,  eighth-grade  children  under  the  general 
standard  attempt  11.6  examples  out  of  24  with  an  accuracy  score  of 
76  per  cent,  thus  averaging  8.8  examples  correct,  while  Memphis 
eighth-grade  children  attempt  8.8  examples  with  67.7  accuracy  score 
and  only  5.9  examples  correct  as  an  average,  vvliich  is  not  as  large  a 
number  of  examples  correct  as  a  fifth-grade  child  should  do,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  standard.  It  seems  reasonable  to  expect  an 
eighth-grade  child  in  Memphis  to  solve  as  many  examples  correctly 
as  a  fifth-grade  child  in  San  Francisco,  but  at  the  present  time  he 
is  not  able  to  do  it.  We  are  somewhat  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is 
not  entirely  the  child's  fault. 

In  subtraction  again  the  children  of  the  upper  grades  in  the  Mem- 
phis schools  fall  down  sadly  in  accuracy.  The  average  number  of 
examples  correct  for  the  eighth  grade  is  less  than  the  general  stand- 
ard for  the  seventh  grade,  while  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades 
all  fall  below  the  general  standard  for  examples  correct  by  the  fifth 
grade. 
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In  multiplication  the  situation  is  even  worse.  The  average  num- 
ber of  examples  correct  for  the  Memphis  schools  in  any  of  the  upper 
grades  except  the  eighth  falls  below  the  general  standard  for  the 
fifth  grade,  while  the  average  number  of  examples  correct  for  the 
eighth  grade  is  only  slightly  better  than  the  sixth  grade. 

In  division  the  average  number  of  examples  correct  for  the  eightlf 
grade  is  somewhat  better  than  the  sixth  grade  general  standard. 
The  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades  do  not  exceed  the  general  stand- 
ard of  the  fifth  grade. 

Reference  to  the  table  in  which  the  Memphis  school  system  is 
compared  to  the  general  standard,  obtained  by  testing  thousands  of 
children  all  over  the  United  States,  and  the  Boston  standards,  ob- 
tained by  several  years'  use,  and  the  results  foimd  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Columbia,  S.  C,  surveys,  will  show  that  the  arithmetic 
situation  in  Memphis  as  far  as  fundamental  operations  are  con- 
cerned compares  badly  with  all  except  the  schools  of  Columbia, 

S.  C. 

We  have  also  made  a  comparison  of  the  schools  which  were  tested 
and  the  results  are  presented  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  in  those 
schools.  In  not  more  than  three  or  four  instances  did  any  class 
exceed  the  median  accuracy  or  median  speed  for  its  grade.  This 
situation  should  be  a  subject  for  reflection  for  all  teachers  concerned. 

The  situation  in  the  Negro  schools  is  particularly  bad.  A  close 
study  of  the  results  will  show  that  there  is  a  very  wide  range  of 
variation  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  different  schools  both  in 
speed  and  accuracy  which  can  only  result  from  inefficient  super- 
vision and  poor  classification  of  children.  For  example,  the  Bruce 
School  children  in  the  eighth  grade  did  not  attempt  so  many  exam- 
ples in  addition  as  children  in  the  sixth.  In  the  Hill  School  the 
number  of  examples  attempted  by  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades 
is  practically  the  same  in  each  grade. 

SNAPPY  DRILLS  NEEDED. 

Drill,  properly  conducted  and  continuously  carried  on,  is  an  ab- 
solute requirement  for  speed  and  accuracy  in  the  arithmetical  opera- 
tions. A  motive  for  drilling,  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  steps 
involved  in  the  drill  process,  regular,  frequent  short  repetitions  with 
a  maximum  of  attention  focused  on  the  drill,  with  enough  variation 
of  drill  material  to  avoid  any  monotony  are  the  most  important  prin- 
ciples upon  which  to  base  effective  drills.  In  a  month  of  observa- 
tion only  a  very  few  drill  lessons  carried  out  along  those  lines  were 
observed.  We  believe  that  it  is  good  practice  to  begin  almost  every 
arithmetic  lesson  with  a  good,  snappy  drill,  which,  if  possible,  is 
connected  in  some  way  with  the  day's  work.  Not  enough  of  this  type 
of  activity  is  found  now  in  the  Memphis  schools.    Four  or  five  min- 
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Qtes  each  day  spent  in  this  way  is  the  most  economical  expenditure 
of  time  that  can  be  devised. 

In  this  same  connection,  as  has  already  been  said,  there  is  practi- 
cally no  oral  or  mental  arithmetic  in  the  upper  and  intermediate 
grades.  Just  why  this  should  be  so  is  not  quite  clear.  The  teachers 
urge  that  there  is  not  time  for  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  not 
time  enough  to  do  anything  else  than  give  a  large  percentage  of  the 
time  to  oral  work.  Too  much  written  work,  too  much  analysis,  and 
too  much  labeling  of  every  figure  on  the  board  or  on  paper  take  a 
great  amount  of  unnecessary  labor  and  time.  Problem  analysis  and 
written  solutions  are  all  right  to  fix  the  process  involved  in  mind, 
but  when  the  process  is  once  mastered,  oral  solutions,  without  a  de- 
tailed analysis,  are  permissible  and  desirable.  Very  frequently  chil- 
dren were  observed  writing  out  long  anaylses  of  problems  which 
would  have  been  easily  solved  mentally  with  a  great  saving  of  time. 

Many  of  the  teachers  realize  the  weakness  of  the  oral  work.  Some 
urge  that  separate  periods  be  assigned  for  mental  arithmetic  and  for 
written  arithmetic.  This  is  not  at  all  necessary  nor  wise.  In  any 
oi  the  modern  textbooks  there  are  many  oral  problems,  and  further, 
many  of  the  problems  labeled  "  written  "  permit  of  oral  or  partially 
oral  solution.  It  is  frequently  advisable  to  require  children  to  carry 
the  solution  of  a  problem  as  far  as  possible  orally  and  write  only 
those  operations  which  are  necessary. 

A  REASONING  TEST  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

Although  no  very  scientific  standards  for  reasoning  ability  in 
arithmetic  have  been  developed,  the  Stone  Reasoning  Test  is  used 
more  than  any  other  test  of  this  nature.    The  test  is  printed  here. 

( Solve  as  many  of  the  foUowing  problems  as  you  have  time  for ;  work  them 
In  order  as  numbered : ) 

1.  If  you  buy  2  tablets  at  7  cents  each  and  a  book  for  65  cents,  how  much 
change  should  you  receive  from  a  two-dollar  bill?    (1.0.) 

2.  John  sold  4  Saturday  Evening  Posts  at  5  cents  each.  He  kept  one-half  the 
money  and  with  the  other  half  he  bought  Sunday  papers  at  2  cents  each.  How 
many  did  he  buy?    (1.0.) 

3.  If  James  had  4  times  as  much  money  as  George,  he  would  have  $16.  How 
much  money  has  George?    (1.0.) 

4.  How  many  pencils  can  you  buy  for  50  cents  at  the  rate  of  2  for  5  cents? 
(1.0.) 

5.  The  uniforms  for  a  baseball  nine  cost  $2.50  each.  The  shoes  cost  $2  a  pair. 
What  was  the  total  cost  of  uniforms  and  shoes  for  the  nine?    (1.0.) 

6.  In  the  schools  of  a  certain  city  there  are  2,200  pupils ;  one-half  are  in  the 
primary  grade,  one-fourth  in  the  grammar  grades,  one-eighth  in  the  high  school, 
and  the  rest  in  the  night  school.  How  many  pupils  are  there  in  the  night 
school?    (1.4.) 

7.  If  Si  tons  of  coal  cost  $21,  what  wiU  51  tons  cost?    (1.2.) 

8.  A  new  dealer  bought  some  magazines  for  $1.  He  sold  them  for  $1.20 
gaining  5  cents  on  each  magazine.    How  many  magazines  were  there?    (1.6.) 
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9.  A  girt  Bpent  one^igbth  of  her  money  for  car  fare,  and  three  times  as 
much  for  clothes.  Half  of  what  she  had  left  was  80  cents.  How  much  money 
did  she  have  at  first?     (2.0.) 

10.  Two  girls  receive  $2.10  for  making  buttonholes.  One  makes  42,  the  other 
28.    How  shall  they  divide  the  money?    (2.0.) 

11.  Mr.  Brown  paid  one-third  of  the  cost  of  a  building;  Mr.  Johnson  paid 
one-half  the  cost.  Mr.  Johnson  received  $500  more  annual  rent  than  llr. 
Brown.    How  much  did  he  receive?     (2.0.) 

12  A  freight  train  left  Albany  for  New  York  at  6  o'clock.  An  express  train 
loft  on  the  same  track  at  8  o'clock  It  went  at  the  rate  of  40  miles  an  hour. 
At  what  time  of  day  will  it  overtake  the  freight  train  if  the  freight  train  stops 
after  it  has  gone  56  miles?    (2.0.) 

The  time  allowance  is  exactly  15  minutes.  The  problems  are 
graded  in  difficulty,  each  problem  having  a  score  value  commensurate 
with  its  difficulty.  No  credit  was  allowed  for  partially  correct  or 
partially  complete  answers. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  STONE  REASONING  TEST. 

Stone  has  recently  issued  the  following  standards  of  accomplish- 
ment in  speed  and  accuracy  in  the  reasoning  test : 

Eljzhty  per  cent  or  more  of  fifth  grade  pupils  should  reach  or  exceed  a  credit 
score  of  5.5  with  75  per  cent  accuracy. 

Elpfhty  per  cent  or  more  of  sixth  grade  pupils  should  reach  or  exceed  a  credit 
score  of  6.5  with  80  per  cent  accuracy. 

Eighty  per  cent  or  more  of  the  seventh  grade  pupils  should  reach  or  exceed 
a  credit  score  of  7.5  with  85  per  cent  accuracy. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  eighth  grade  pupils  should  reach  or  exceed  a  credit 
score  of  8.75  with  90  per  cent  accuracy. 

Judged  by  these  standards,  the  Memphis  schools  did  poorly.  The 
average  (approximately  equivalent  to  the  median  for  a  large  number 
of  pupils)  or  50  per  cent  of  the  fifth  grade  reached  a  score  of  3.3, 
with  an  average  accuracy  of  45.7  per  cent. 

Only  50  per  cent  of  the  sixth  grade  pupils  reached  a  score  of  4.8 
with  an  average  accuracy  of  54.5  per  cent. 

Only  50  per  cent  of  the  seventh  grade  pupils  reached  a  score  of 
6.1  with  an  average  accuracy  of  64.9  per  cent. 

Only  50  per  cent  of  the  eighth  grade  pupils  reached  a  score  of 
7.5  with  an  average  accuracy  of  71.1  per  cent. 

This  comparison  does  not  put  the  Memphis  schools  in  a  particu- 
larly good  light.  However,  when  Memphis  is  compared  with  other 
cities,  where  the  same  test  Has  been  given  and  the  results  calculated 
in  the  same  way,  we  find  that  the  average  credits  per  pupil  in  the 
fifth  grade  are  higher  than  in  any  city  compared  except  Salt  Lake 
City.  This  is  true,  also,  for  the  sixth  grade  and  seventh  grade.  The 
average  credits  in  the  eighth  gi*ade  are  exceeded  by  the  average  of 
the  eighth  grades  in  Butte,  Mont.,  and  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  study  of  the  scores  of  individual  schools  and  grades  will  ba 
very  valuable  to  the  teachers.    When  comparisons  are  made  of  dif- 
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ferent  schools  and  grades  in  average  credits,  examples  attempted 
and  accuracy,  a  wide  variation  is  found,  indicating  lack  of  super- 


vision. 


The  following  table  shows  the  range  of  variability.  Supervision 
should  do  a  great  deal  to  eradicate  the  differences  and  raise  the  gen- 
eral average  or  attainment: 

Results  of  the  reasoning  tests  in  white  schools. 


Schools  and  grades. 

Number 

of 
pupils. 

Total 
exam- 
plea  at- 
tempted. 

Total 
exam- 
plea  cor- 
rect. 

Per- 
centage 

of  ac- 
curacy. 

Total 
credits. 

Average 
credits 

per 
pupiL 

Average 
exam- 
ples at- 
tempted 
per 
pupil. 

Average 
exam- 
ples 

right  per 
pupil. 

Bruce: 

Grade  V 

114 
53 

101 
60 

665 
384 
863 
457 

410 
243 
503 
356 

63.1 
63.2 
58.6 
77.9 

442.8 
256.4 
546.4 
393.2 

3.8 
4.8 
5.4 
6.6 

5.8 
7.2 
8.5 
7.6 

3.5 

Grade  VI 

4.6 

Grade  VII 

5  0 

Grade  VIII 

5.9 

Total 

328 
5 

2,360 
33 

1,512 
3 

63.8 
.01 

1,638.8 
3.0 

3.5 
.18 

7.2 
6.6 

4.6 

Church  Home:  Grade  V 

.6 

Cummings: 

Grade  V 

73 
04 
42 

27 

502 
562 
400 
232 

211 
258 
194 
142 

42.0 
45.9 
48.5 
61.2 

220.2 
228.6 
222.2 
164.6 

3.0 
4.5 
5.3 
0.1 

6.8 
8.7 
9.5 
8.5 

3.0 

Grade  VI 

4.2 

Grade  VII 

4.6 

Grade  VIII 

5.2 

Total 

206 

1,696 

SOo 

47.4 

89.5.6 

4.3 

8.2 

3.9 

Gordon: 

Grade  V 

57 
46 
34 
25 

370 
262 
323 
237 

147 
160 
186 
144 

39.7 
61.0 
57,5 
60.7 

15e.2 
166.8 
212.2 
166.4 

2.7 

3.6 

^6.2 

6.6 

6.r> 

5.7 
9.5 
9.4 

2.G 

Grade  VI 

3.5 

Grade  VII 

5.4 

Grade  VIII 

6.7 

Total 

162 

1,192 

637 

53.2 

701.6 

4.1 

7.3 

3.9 

Outhric: 

Grade  V 

40 
55 
64 
37 

234 
379 
658 
335 

106 
244 
341 
222 

45.2 
64.9 
6a2 
66.2 

107.6 
252.0 
361.4 
256.2 

2.6 
4.6 
6.7 
6w9 

5.8 
6.8 
8.7 
9.0 

2.6 

Grade  VI 

4.4 

Grade  VII 

5.3 

Grade  VIII 

6.0 

Total 

196 

1,506 

913 

60.6 

980.2 

5.0 

7.7 

4  6 

A.  B.  Hill: 

Grade  V 

105 
75 
59 
44 

691 
453 
420 
330 

281 
255 
257 
226 

40. « 
56.2 
61.1 
68.4 

2S\  8 
2.57.8 
263.0 
250.8 

2.7 
3,7 
4.4 

5.7 

6.6 
6.0 
7.1 
7.5 

2.6 

Grade  VI 

3.4 

Grade  VII 

4  4 

Grade  VIII 

5wl 

Total 

283 

1,894 

1.019 

n3.H 

1,0)7.4 

3.7 

6.7 

3.6 

Idlewlld: 

Grade  V 

76 
81 
70 
55 

483 
621 
688 
547 

257 
399 
379 
378 

53.2 
64.2 
55.1 
69.1 

272.2 
424.6 
436.1 
444.8 

3.5 
5.2 
6.2 
&0 

6.3 
7.6 
9.6 
9.9 

3.3 

Grade  VI 

4.9 

Grade  VII 

Sl4 

Grade  VIII 

6.8 

Total 

282 

2,339 

1,413 

60.4 

1,577.7 

5.5 

8.2 

5.0 

Lauderdale: 

Grade  V 

57 
58 
86 
71 

337 

640 
51.) 
548 

i:>8 

376 
402 
403 

46.8 
58.7 
78.0 
73.5 

159.6 
417.4 
416.2 
437.0 

2.8 
7.1 
4.8 
6.1 

5.9 

ILO 

6.0 

7.7 

2.8 

Grade  VI 

6l6 

Grade  VII 

4.6 

Grade  VIII 

5.6 

Total 

272 

2,  (MO 

1,339 

65.6 

1,4.30.2 

5.2 

7.5 

4  9 

Leath* 

Grade  V 

59 
57 
40 
35 

408 
594 
399 
349 

191 
303 
211 

206 

46.8 
51.0 
52.8 
59.0 

202.0 
360.8 
240.2 
212.8 

3.4 
6.3 
6.0 
6.0 

6.9 
10.4 
10.0 

9.9 

3.2 

Grade  VI 

5.3 

Grade  VII 

5.2 

Grade  VIII 

5.9 

Total 

191 

1,750 

911 

52.0 

1,015.8 

5.3 

9.1 

4  7 

Leath  Orphanage: 

Grade  V 

Grade  VI 

7 
5 

33 
37 

'2i' 
23 

63.6 
62.0 

220.0 
254.0 

3.0 
5.0 

4.7 
7.4 

3  0 

Grade  VII 

4.6 

Total 

12 

70 

44 

62.8 

474.0 

3.9 

5.8 

3.6 
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Results  of  the  reasoning  tests  in  tclUte  schools — Ck>ntinoed. 


Schools  and  grades. 

Number 

of 
pupils. 

Total 
exam- 
ples at- 
tempted. 

Total 
exam- 
ples Gor- 
rect. 

Per- 
centage 

ofao- 
ouracy. 

Total 
credits. 

Average 
credits 

P«r 
popiL 

Average 
exam- 
ples at- 
tempted 

per 
pupil. 

Avenge 

pies 

ripper 

pupu. 

Lenox: 

Grade  V 

27 
83 
43 
27 

139 
228 
312 
225 

84 
144 
216 
188 

6a4 
68.2 
60.2 
88.6 

84.8 
162.2 
m.6 
310.8 

3.1 
4.6 
5.4 

7.8 

&.1 
6w0 
7.3 
8.8 

8.1 

Grade  VI 

4.8 

Grade  vn 

5.0 

Grade  vm 

7.0 

Total 

130 

904 

632 

60.9 

679^ 

5.2 

6.1 

4.9 

ICadlson  Heights: 

GradeV 

20 
74 
41 
31 

148 
520 
398 
313 

69 
252 
252 
182 

46.6 
48.4 
63.3 
58.1 

75.0 
284.6 
293.0 
213.8 

8.7 
3.8 
7.1 
6.9 

7.4 

7.0 
9.7 

lai 

8.4 

Grade  VI 

8.4 

Grade  vn 

6.1 

Grade  vm 

&9 

Total 

166 

1,379 

755 

270 
299 
375 
260 

54.7 

866.4 

5.2 

8.3 

4.5 

Haury: 

GradeV 

92 
68 
67 
45 

509 
547 
562 
403 

53.0 
54.6 
66.7 
66.7 

283.4 
823.4 
416.6 
319.4 

3.0 
4.7 
6.2 
7.1 

5.5 
8.0 
8.4 
8.9 

3.0 

Grade  VI 

4.4 

Grade  VII 

5.6 

Grade  VIII 

5.9 

Total 

273 

2,021 

1,213 

248 
807 
340 
181 

60.0 

1,342.8 

4.0 

7.4 

4.4 

Merrill: 

GradaV 

62 
70 
44 

28 

419 
490 
370 
226 

59.1 
62.6 
64.8 
80.0 

258.2 
326.8 
288.4 

217.0 

4.1 
4.6 
6.6 
7.7 

6.7 
7.0 
&4 
&0 

4.0 

Grade  VI 

4.4 

Grade  vn 

5.5 

Grade  VIII 

6.4 

Total 

204 

1,505 

976 

64.8 

1,000.4 

5.8 

7.3 

4.8 

ireaixMiy: 

GradeV 

56 
62 
44 
39 

377 
462 
331 
334 

136 
246 
227 
245 

36.0 
58.2 
68.5 
78.8 

130.0 
261.4 
2Sa2 
287.6 

2.8 
4^2 
6.7 
7.4 

6.7 
7.4 
7.5 
8.5 

aL4 

Grade  VI 

4.0 

Grade  vn ,.... 

5.1 

Grade  Vin 

6.3 

Total 

201 

1.504 

854 

56.7 

929.2 

4.6 

7.4 

4.2 

i^oiie. 

GradeV 

80 
67 
35 
13 

492 
557 
288 
120 

217 
803 
184 
100 

44.1 
54.3 
63.9 
88.3 

223.4 
332L4 
169.4 
105.0 

2.8 
4.9 
4.8 
8L0 

6.0 
8.8 
8.2 
9.3 

2.7 

Grade  VI 

4.S 

Grade  vn 

5.S 

Grade  vni 

7.7 

Total 

195 

1,457 

804 

56.1 

83a2 

4.2 

7.4 

4.1 

Riverside: 

GradeV 

99 
49 
33 
17 

681 
403 
280 
150 

316 
224 
170 
101 

46.4 
56.5 
6a7 
67.8 

333.6 
246.4 
188.8 
117^4 

8.2 
5.1 
&7 
6.9 

6.8 
8.3 
8.5 
&8 

3.3 

Grade  VI 

4.5 

Grade  vn 

5.1 

Grade  vm 

6.0 

Total 

198 

1,514 

811 

53.5 

886.2 

4.4 

7.6 

4.1 

Rocelle: 

GradeV 

52 
41 
53 
39 

344 
340 
406 
885 

192 
196 
805 
279 

55.8 
58.2 
75.1 
72.4 

197.0 
208.4 

353.8 
825.4 

3.8 
5.0 
6.6 
&6 

6.6 
8.8 
7.6 
0.8 

8.7 

Grade  VI 

4.8 

Grade  vn 

6.7 

Grade  vm 

7.1 

Total 

185 

1,475 

974 

66.0 

1,004.6 

5.9 

8.6 
4.6 
6.8 

lai 

8.0 

5.2 

Smith: 

GradeV 

69 
60 
29 

26 

690 
605 
249 
286 

228 
249 
161 
200 

33.0 

41.1 

64.6 

7a  01 

25L2 
278.4 
183.8 
252.4 

lao 
lao 

8.6 
11.4 

3.3 

Grade  VI 

4.1 

Grade  vn 

5.5 

Grade  vm 

8.0 

Total 

183 

1,829 

838 

45.7 

965.8 

5.2 

10.0 

4.6 

Bnowden: 

GradeV 

Grade  VI 

40 
39 
36 
30 

329 

393 

389 

2,311 

156 
206 
828 
188 

47.4 
52.2 
84.3 
6a4 

167.0 

233.0 

404.0 

7.1 

4.1 

6.0 

11.9 

315.4 

8.3 

lai 
ia8 
ia8 

3.9 
6i.3 

Grade  vn 

0.1 

Grade  vm 

A.3 

Total 

145 

1,422 

877 

61.6 

1,019.4 

92.6 
225.4 
19a  6 
165.0 

7.0 

8.8 
4.6 
6.8 
7.6 

9.8 

6.1 

7.8 
7.4 
0.6 

6.0 

8t.  Paul: 

GradeV 

28 
49 
86 
22 

172 
359 
269 
212 

110 
212 
171 
148 

68.9 
59.0 
68.5 
67.4 

4.0 

Grade  VI 

4.8 

Grade  vn 

4.8 

Grade  VIII 

«.S 

Total 

186 

1,012 

686 

62L8 

678.6 

4.9 

7.4 

4.7 
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BeatUts  of  the  reasoning  test  in  Negro  schools. 


Schools  and  grades. 


Caldwell: 

GradeV 

Grade  VI 

Total , 

Carnes: 

GradeV 

Grade  VI , 

Total , 

Charles: 

GradeV , 

Grade  VI 

Total 

Grant: 

GradeV 

Grade  VI 

Grade  VII 

Grade  Vin 

Total M.., 

Greenwood: 

GradeV 

Grade  VI 

Grade  VII , 

Total , 

Klondike: 

GradeV 

Grade  VI 

Total 

Kortrecht  Grammar: 

GradeV 

Grade  VI 

Grade  vn , 

Total , 

Kortrecht  Hixh: 

Grade  VU 

Grade  Vm 

Total , 

La  Rose: 

GradeV 

Grade  VI 

Grade  vn 

Total 

Porter: 

GradeV 

Grade  VI 

Grade  vn 

Total 

Virginia  Avenoe: 

GradeV 

Grade  VI 

Grade  vn 

Total 


Number 

of 
pupils. 


18 
10 


28 


Total 
exam- 
ples at- 
tempted. 


52 
47 


99 


9 
6 


14 


43 
18 
84 
39 


184 


41 
83 


74 


74 

88 


162 


112 
65 
32 


209 


48 
24 
24 


96 


64 
57 
13 


134 


152 
89 


Total 
exam- 
ples cor- 
rect. 


128 
77 


Per- 
centage 

of  ac- 
curacy. 


84.2 
86.5 


241 


205 


85.0 


Totol 
credits. 


140.6 
86.1 


226.7 


367 
339 


706 


177 
184 


361 


48.2 
54.3 


86 
49 


135 


212 

79 

442 

211 


944 


74 
46 


120 


51.1 


86.0 
93.9 


190.6 
194.2 


115 

24 

226 

111 


88.8 


54.2 
30.3 
51.1 
52.6 


476 


50.4 


43 

246 

166 

26 

153 

106 

22 

186 

148 

91 

585 

420 

67.4 
69.2 
79.5 


492 
295 


787 


237 

185 


422 


73.5 


48.9 
62.7 


53.6 


47 

470 

43 

430 

11 

110 

101 

1,010 

90 

130 

54 


637 
1,088 


1,675 


799 
480 
182 


280 


606 
892 


1,461 


480 
240 
240 


1,498 


298 

221 

92 


960 


280 

244 

61 


606 


177 
118 
140 


20.4 
30.2 
49.0 


26.1 


95.1 
85.9 


89.3 


36.6 
46.0 
60.6 


585 


435 


52 

127 

43 


222 


41.4 


36.8 
49.1 
58.3 


45.3 


1&5 
52.0 
70.4 


37.9 


384.8 


92.4 
59.0 


Average 
credits 
per 
pupil. 


7.8 
8.6 


&0 


Average 
exam- 
ples at- 
tempted 
per 
pupil. 


8.4 
8.9 


8.6 


3.6 
4.1 


151.4 


115.0 
244.0 
213.8 
114.6 


687.4 


166.6 
110.8 
176.4 


458.8 


266.6 
205.0 


461.6 


96.2 

133.2 

57.4 


286.8 


8.8 


10.2 
11.8 


7.0 
7.4 


10.8 


2.5 

13.5 

2.5 

2.9 


7.1 


9.5 
9.8 


Average 
exam- 
ples cor- 
rect per 
pupil. 


3.7 


3.8 
4.2 
&0 


4.9 


6.2 
6.2 


6.2 


2.0 
3.1 
5.2 


2.8 


842.0 
1,172.7 


2,014.7 


305.2 

227.2 

89.2 


11.3 
13.3 


621.6 


201.0 
118.0 
146.0 


12.4 


2.7 
3.2 
2.8 


465.0 


52.0 

127.0 

43.0 


2.9 


4.2 
4.8 
6.0 


222.0 


4.8 


0.8 
2.2 
8.8 


1.6 


9.6 


4.9 
4.4 

5.2 
6.4 


71" 


5.7 
5.8 
&4 


6.4 


12.0 
8.9 


10.0 


10.0 

lao 

10.0 


10.0 


8.6 
11.7 


10.3 


7.1 
7.4 
6.6 


6.9 


10.0 
10.0 
10.0 


10.0 


4.3 
4.3 
4.7 


4.3 


7.1 
7.7 


7.3 


3.4 

3.9 


3.6 


8.2 
9.2 


&5 


2.6 
1.3 
2.7 
2.8 


2.6 


3.8 
4.1 
6.7 


4.4 


5.8 
6.6 

6.7 


2.0 
3.0 
5.0 


2.6 


8.1 
10.0 


9.2 


2.6 
3.4 
2.9 


2.9 


3.7 
4.9 
5.8 

4.7 


0.8 
2.2 
3.8 

1.6 
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Memphis  schools  compared  in  average  examples  per  pupU  attempted  and  right, 

WHITE  SCHOOLS. 


Qrades. 

V. 

VI. 

vn. 

vm. 

Name. 

Average  number. 

Average  number. 

Average  number. 

Average  nural  or. 

At- 
tempted. 

Right. 

At- 
tempted. 

Right. 

At- 
t«mpted. 

Rig^t. 

At- 
tempted. 

RlRht. 

Bruce 

6.8 
6.6 
6.8 
6.5 
5.8 
6.6 
6.3 
6.9 
6.9 

3.5 
.6 
3.0 
2.6 
2.6 
2.6 
3.3 
2.8 
3.2 

7.2 

4.6 

8.5 

5.0 

7.6 

5.9 

Church  Home 

Cummings 

8.7 

5.7 

6.8 

6.0 

7.6 

11.0 

10.4 

4.7 

6.9 

7.0 

8.0 

7.0 

7.4 

8.3 

8.3 

8.2 

10.0 

10.1 

7.3 

4.2 
3.5 
4.4 

3.4 

4.9 
6.6 
5.3 
3.0 
4.3 
3.4 
4.4 
4.4 
4.0 
4.5 
4.8 
4.5 
4.1 
5.2 
4.3 

9.5 
9.5 
8.7 
7.1 
9.6 
6.0 

10.0 
7.4 
7.2 
9.7 
&4 
8.4 
7.6 
8.2 
7.6 
&5 
8.5 

10.8 
7.4 

4.6 
5.4 
5.3 
4.4 
5.4 
4.6 
5.2 
4.6 
5.0 
6.1 
5.6 
5.5 
5.1 
5.2 
5.7 
5.1 
5.5 
9.1 
4.8 

8.5 
9.4 
9.0 
7.5 
9.9 
7.7 
9.9 

5.2 

Gordon 

5.7 

Guthrie 

6.0 

A.  B.  mil 

5  1 

IdlpwiJl 

6.8 

I  audcrdaJA 

5.6 

1  oath 

5.9 

l.eath  Orphanage 

Lenox 

5.1 
7.4 
6.6 
6.7 
6.7 
6.0 
6.6 
6.8 
10.0 
8.2 
6.1 

3.1 
3.4 
8.0 
4.0 
2.4 
2.7 
3.7 
3.2 
8.3 
3.9 
4.0 

8.3 

10.1 

8.9 

8.0 

8.5 

9.2 

9.8 

8.8 

11.4 

10.3 

9.6 

7.0 

MadLson  Heights 

5.9 

Maurv 

5  9 

Merrill 

6  4 

Peabody 

6  3 

Pope 

7  7 

Rozelle 

Riverside 

7.1 
6  0 

Smith 

8.0 

Snowden 

6  2 

St.  Paul 

6.5 

NEGRO  SCHOOLS. 


Caldwell 

8.4 
7.0 
9.5 
4.9 
3.7 
10.0 

7.1 
3.4 
8.2 
2.6 
3.8 
2.0 

&9 
7.4 
9.8 
4.4 
5.8 
10.0 

7.7 
3.9 
9.2 
1.3 
4.1 
3.0 

Carnes 

Charles 

Grant 

5.2 

8.4 

10.0 

8.6 

2.7 

6.7 
5.0 
8.1 

5.4 

9.8 

Greenwood 

Kortrecht  Grammar 

Kortrecht  High 

n.7 

10  0 

Klondike 

12.0 
7.1 

10.0 
4.8 

5.8 
2.6 
3.7 
0.8 

8.9 

7.4 

10.0 

4.3 

5.6 
3.4 
4.9 
2.2 

La  Rose 

5.6 

10.0 

4.7 

2.9 
5.8 
3.3 

Porter 

Virginia 

Memphis  schools  compared  in  average  accuracy  and  average  credits. 

WHITE  SCHOOLS. 


Name. 


Bruce 

Church  Home 

Central  High 

Cumming!! , 

Gordon , 

Guthrie 

A.  B.  Hill 

Idlewild , 

Lauderdale 

Lealh , 

I^nox 

Madison  Heights. 

Maury : 

Merrill 

Open  Air 

Peabody 

Pope 

Rozelle 

Riverside 

Smith 

Snowden 

St.  Paul 


Grades. 


V. 


Aver- 
age 
accu- 
racy. 

63.1 
.9 

'"'42.6 

39.7 
45.2 
40.6 
.53.2 
46.8 
46.8 
60.4 
46.6 
53.0 
59.1 

"'"86.'6' 
44.1 
55.8 
46.4 
33.0 
47.4 
63.9 


Aver- 
age 
credits. 

3.8 
.2 

3.'6 

2.7 


3.7 
3.0 
4.1 

'2.'3 
2.8 
3.8 
3.2 
3.6 
4.1 
3.3 


VL 


Aver- 
age 
accu- 
racy. 

63.2 


45.9 
61.0 
64.9 
56.2 
64.2 
58.7 
51.0 
63.2 
48.4 
54.6 
62.6 

53.' 2' 

54.3 

58.2 

55.5 

41.1 

52.2 

59.0 


Aver- 
age 
dits. 


ere 


4.8 


4.5 
3.6 
.4.6 
3.7 
5.2 
7.1 
6.3 
4.6 
3.8 
4.7 
4.6 

'4."2 
4.9 
5.0 
5.1 
4.6 
6.0 
4.6 


VII. 


L 


Aver- 
age 
accu- 
racy. 

58.6 


48.5 
57.5 
60.2 
6L1 
55.1 
78.0 
52.8 
69.2 
63.3 
66.7 
64.8 

'68*5' 
63.9 
75. » 
60.7 
64.6 
84.3 
63.5 


Aver- 
age 
credits. 


5.4 


5.3 
6.2 
5.7 
4.4 
6.2 


6.2 
6.5 

"5.'7' 
4.8 
6.6 
5.7 
6.3 

n.2 

6.8 


vm- 


Aver- 
age 
accu- 
racy. 

77.9 


6L2 
60.7 
66.2 
68.4 
69.1 
73.5 
59.0 
83.5 
58.1 
66.7 
80.0 

*73'3" 
83.3 
72.4 
67.3 
70.0 
60.4 
67.4 


Aver- 

credits. 


6.5 


6.1 
6.6 
6.9 
&7 
8.0 
6.1 
6.0 
7.8 
6.9 
7.1 
7.7 

'"7'4 

8.0 
8.6 
6.9 

lai 

7.1 
7.5 
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MemfkU  $ehool$  compared  in  average  accuracy  and  average  erediU — Ckxitmaed. 

NEGRO  SCHOOLS. 


Grades. 

Namfi 

\ 

r 

• 

VI. 

VII. 

VIll. 

Aver- 
age 

aocu- 
raoy. 

Avet- 
cnSlts. 

ATer- 
age 
accu- 
racy. 

Aver- 
crecUts. 

Aver- 
age 
accu- 
racy. 

Aver- 

cremte. 

Aver- 
age 
accu- 
racy. 

Aver- 
credits. 

CaldvwU 

84;  2 
48.2 
86.0 
54.2 
67.4 
20.4 

7.8 
3.6 
10.2 
Z5 
3.8 
2.0 

86.1 
54.3 
98.9 
30.3 
09.2 
30.2 

8.9 
4.1 
11.8 
13.5 
4.2 
a.l 

Cames 

ChariM 

Grant ^. 

51.1 
79.5 
49.0 
95.1 

2.5 

8.0 

5.2 

11.3 

52.6 

2.9 

Greenwood /. 

Kartrecht  Grammar 

Kortrecht  High 

86.9 

13.3 

Klondike 

48.9 
36.6 
36.8 
18.5 

6.2 

2.7 

4.2 

.8 

62.7 
46.0 
49.1 
52.0 

6.2 
3.2 
4.8 
2.2 

I^aRoee 

50.5 
58.3 
70.4 

2.8 
6.0 
3.3 

Porter 

Virginia 

Vai'iability  in  grades. 


Grades. 

Examples 
attempted. 

Examples 
correct. 

Average 
accuracy. 

Average 
credit. 

Fifth  grade 

3.7-12.0 
4.3-11.0 
4.7-ia8 
6.4-11.7 

a6-&2 
1.3-9.2 
2. 7-  9. 1 
2.&-10.0 

a  9-86.0 
30. 2-86. 1 
48.S-95.1 
62.6^85.9 

a  2-  7.8 

SLxth  grade 

2. 2-11. 8 

SftVelltn  BTllde  ,  ,  ,  .  ,r  T  .  »  -  -  T  -  ,,  .  ,  .  -  , .  .  .  r  . . . , . 

2.5-11.3 

Elchth  grade 

2  9-13.3 

Summary. 


Grades. 


Fifth  grade... 
Sixth  grade... 
Seventh  grade 
Eighth  grade.. 


Number  of  pupils. 


1,211 

1,106 

962 

670 


■ 

« 


477 
328 
260 
127 


B 

CO 


1,688 

1,436 

1,222 

797 


Total  examples 
attempted. 


8,023 
8,832 
8,067 
6,999 


2; 


B 

t 

cc 


3,684  11,607 

2,398  11,230 

1,858,  9,915 

1,249  7,248 


Average  exam- 
ples attempted 
per  pupil. 


6.6 

7.9 
&3 
8L9 


i 


7.5 
7.3 
7.1 
9.S 


« 

a 

t 

00 


6.8 

7.8 
&1 
0.0 


Total  examples 
correct. 


I 


3,790 
4,898 
6,125 
4,153 


i 

^5 


1,616 
1,218 
1.300 
1,003 


5 
S 


6,305 
6,116 
6,434 
6,156 


Grades. 


Fifth  grade- 
Sixth  Bade.. 
Seventh  grade 
Eighth  grade.. 


Average  exam- 
ples correct 
per  pupil. 


SL 


3.1 
4.3 
6.3 
6.1 


I 

2 


3.1 
3.7 
6iO 
7.9 


B 

t 


3.1 
4.2 
6.2 
6.4 


Average  accuracy. 


5 


4&4 
66.4 

63.6 
69.2 


i 

2; 


42.2 
6a8 
70.4 
8a2 


6 


46.7 
64.6 
64.9 
71.1 


Total  credits. 


ii 


3,945.6 
6,616.8 
6,824.9 
4,766.0 


1,616.2 
1,604.6 
1,567.8 
1,287.3 


a 

00 


6,661.8 
7,021.3 
7,402.7 
6,062.8 


Average 
credits 


S 


3.2 
4.9 
6.2 
7.1 


i 


3.4 
4.6 
6.0 

lai 


6 
S 

OQ 


3.3 
4.8 

ai 

7.6 
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Memphis  compared  toUh  other  cities  in  average  credits  per  pupU. 


atlas. 


JanesTlUe,  Wis.  (15,000  population). 
Butte,  Mont.  (40,000  popuktion) . . . 

Salt  Lak©  City 

SanFranoisoo 

Columbia,  8.  C: 

White  pupils 

Necro  pupils 

Entire  system 

MempM«; 

White  pupils 

NanopupUs 

Entire  system 


V  Grade. 


2.40 
2.20 
8.70 
2.85 


MA 

55  p. 


1.80 
2.44 
4.08 
2.40 

8.0 
L2 
2.5 

8.2 
8.4 

8.3 


VI  Grade. 


% 


& 


3.40 
8.00 
6u40 
&52 


P. 


2.08 
4.24 
«l48 
4.06 

&0 
2.6 
4.4 

4.9 
4.6 
4.8 


vn  Grade. 


S3 

I 


5.50 
5.80 
8.60 
6.40 


55& 


&20 
5l85 
8.86 
4.96 

6i8 
8.4 

5.6 

5.2 
6.0 
6.1 


Vm  Grade. 


6l8 

7.7 

ia5 

&8 


MO. 


6u43 

7.83 

10.44 

6.43 

&4 
3.2 

4.9 

7.1 

IOlI 

7.5 


REASONS  FOB  THE  POOR  SHOWING  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  account  for  the  poor  showing  made  by 
Memphis.  It  can  be  safely  assumed  that  the  native  intelligence  of 
the  children  of  Memphis  is  equal  to  that  of  any  other  city.  There^ 
fore,  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  explanation.  The  poor  results 
in  reasoning  may  be  due  to  poor  teaching,  poor  textbooks,  too  diffi- 
cult problem  material,  too  many  changes  in  teaching  staff,  and  epi- 
demics which  force  children  out  of  school. 

The  textbook  used  in  the  schools  is  the  Stone-Millis  series,  and, 
»s  observed  before,  the  course  of  study  used  is  practically  the  text- 
book itself,  both  as  to  content  and  as  to  method  of  presentation.  It 
is  generally  recognized  as  a  good  textbook,  as  textbooks  go.  It  con- 
tians  excellent  drill  and  problem  material.  It  is  a  mistake,  how* 
ever,  to  swallow  the  text  whole.  The  author  of  the  book  has  to 
include  in  it  all  the  topics  and  problems  which  all  sorts  of  educators 
demand  in  order  to  sell  the  book.  This  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind  by 
those  in  charge  of  the  schools.  It  is  not  necessary  even  to  solve 
all  the  problems  in  the  book,  as  now  apparently  is  the  plan.  The 
children  have  to  solve  so  many  problems  that  they  have  no  time 
to  master  the  thought  processes  involved. 

Much  of  the  problem  material  is  foreign  to  the  experience  of  the 
child.  He  deals  with  problems  involving  areas,  machines,  build- 
ings, and  all  sorts  of  things  of  which  he  has  no  conception.  In  other 
words,  the  child  can  not  really  read  the  problems.  This  aids  in  mak- 
ing thin]cing  impossible. 

The  observation  of  classes  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
wide  variation  in  attempts  to  make  the  work  in  arithmetic  concrete. 
Many  teachers  insisted  on  the  children  building  up  new  concepts 
on  the  basis  of  direct  experience  with  the  objects  which  were  being 
counted,  measured,  or  calculated.     Many  teachers,  however,  were 
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neglecting  the  concreting  of  the  ideas  which  the  children  were  trying 
to  grasp.  In  the  elementary  school  objectiveness  in  teaching  can 
scarcely  be  emphasized  too  much  in  the  beginning  of  any  new  topic. 

In  number  situations  the  first  essential  in  thinking  a  problem 
through  is  the  ability  to  read  well  enough  and  intelligently  enough 
to  understand  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  The  children  ought  to 
have  more  opportunity  to  read  and  explain  the  conditions  of  prob- 
lems before  they  begin  the  solutions.  There  seemed  to  be  too  little 
reading — ^real  reading — of  problems  by  the  children  themselves. 

Many  of  the  classrooms  in  Memphis  are  not  equipped  for  good 
arithmetic  teaching.  There  is  very  great  need  of  yardsticks,  tape- 
lines,  liquid  and  dry  measure,  scales  and  wei^ts,  geometrical  solids 
and  apparatus,  and  other  things  of  this  nature.  There  is  another 
type  of  material  which  is  easily  obtainable  which  would  facilitate 
much  of  the  arithmetic.  There  ought  to  be  on  hand  for  the  chil- 
dren's use  all  sorts  of  sale  slips,  deposit  slips  and  blanks,  bank  books, 
bills  of  sale,  monthly  statements,  telegraph  blanks,  money-order 
blanks,  checks,  drafts,  and  other  common  commercial  papers. 

•^  suggested  in  several  other  places,  the  arithmetic  in  the  Mem- 
phis schools  would  be  much  more  stimulating  if  the  children  had 
courses  in  manual  training,  cooking,  sewing,  drawing,  and  garden- 
ing, in  which  the  children  could  find  practical  application  of  and 
need  for  the  arithmetical  facts  which  they  acquired. 

Many  of  the  teachers  from  overanxiety  to  have  the  children  "  get  '* 
the  problem  have  developed  the  habit  of  interfering  and  aiding 
throughout  the  solution  of  problems.  Having  once  given  the  child 
a  good  problem,  it  is  essential  for  learning  how  to  think  to  require 
the  child  to  think  and  to  think  for  himself.  This  is  the  commonest 
fault  of  all  teachers  everywhere. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  teachei*s 
generally  to  train  the  children  to  think. 

4.  THE  TEACHING  OF  READING,  LANGUAGE,  AND  LITERATURE. 

THE  SILENT  READING  TEST. 

To  test  the  reading  ability  of  the  children  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  Memphis,  the  Standardized  Silent  Beading  Tests,  Form  2,  de- 
vised by  Walter  S.  Monroe,  were  given.  This  test,  which  is  given 
here  to  indicate  its  character,  is  a  test  of  both  speed  and  compre- 
hension in  reading.  The  test  was  given  in  all  white  and  colored 
schools  in  grades  8  to  8,  inclusive. 

GbADES   3,   4,   AND  5. 

City State Date 

Pupirs  name Age Grade 

School Teacher 
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DIBECTIONS   rOS    QIYIRG    TnS 

After  telling  the  children  not  to  open  the  papers,  aide  the  daSMKat  od  Hie 
front  seats  to  distribute  the  papers,  placing  one  upon  the  d«dc  of  emdi  pupil 
In  the  class.  Have  each  child  fill  in  the  blank  apace  at  the  tofj^  of  tills  page. 
Then  make  clear  the  following: 

INBTRUCTIONS  TO  BE  BEAD  BY  TEACHES  AND  FUFILS  TOGETEnEB. 

This  brief  test  is  given  to  see  how  quickly  and  accurately  pupils  cau  read 
silently.    To  show  what  sort  of  test  It  Is,  let  us  read  this : 

I  am  a  little  dark-skinned  girl.  I  wear  a  slip  of  brown  buck- 
skin and  a  pair  of  soft  moccasins.  I  live  In  a  wigwam.  What 
kind  of  girl  do  you  think  I  am? 

Chinese  French  Indian  African  Eskimo 

The  answer  to  this  exercise  is  '*  Indian,"  and  It  is  to  be  indicated  by  draw- 
ing a  line  around  the  word.  The  test  consists  of  a  number  of  exercises  like 
this  one.  In  some  of  the  exercises  you  are  told  to  draw  a  line  around  tlic 
word  which  is  the  right  answer,  or  to  mark  it  in  some  other  way,  and  in  some 
you  are  to  write  out  your  answer.  If  an  exercise  is  wrong  it  will  not  count, 
so  it  Is  wise  to  study  each  one  carefully  until  you  know  exactly  what  you 
are  asked  to  do.  The  number  of  exercises  which  you  can  finish  thus  in  five 
minutes  will  make  your  score,  so  do  them  as  fast  as  you  can,  being  sure  to 
do  them  right.  Stop  at  once  when  time  is  called.  Do  not  open  the  papers 
until  told,  so  that  all  may  begin  at  the  same  time. 

The  teacher  should  then  be  sure  that  each  pupil  has  a  good  pencil  or  pen. 
Note  the  minute  and  second  by  the  watch  and  say,  begin. 

ALIX)W   EXACTLY   FIVE  MINUTIIS. 

Answer  no  questions  of  the  pupils  which  arise  from  not  understanding  what 
to  do  with  any  given  exercise. 
'  When  time  is  up,  say  stop  and  then  collect  the  papers  at  once. 

No.  1  (Rate  value  9;  comprehension  value  1.1). — 

The  little  red  hen  was  in  the  farmyard  with  her  chickens,  when  she  found 
a  grain  of  wheat.    "Who  will  plant  this  wheat?  "  she  said. 

Draw  a  line  under  the  word  which  tells  where  the  little  red  hen  waa 

barn  chicken  house  feed  bin  farmyard 

No.  2  (Rate  value  9;  comprehension  value  1.1). — 

Nowhere  in  the  world  do  the  children  have  so  many  good  times  as  in  Japan. 
They  are  allowed  to  play  anywhere,  and  there  are  all  sorts  of  toys  and  games 
for  their  amusement. 

Are  the  children  of  Japan  happy  ?    Answer  with  "  Yes "  or  "  No." 


No.  3  (Rate  value  6;  comprehension  value  1.3). — 

I  have  red,  yellow,  and  blue  flowers  in  my  hand.     If  I  place  the  red  and 
yellow  flowers  on  the  chair,  which  color  do  I  still  have  in  my  hand? 


No.  4  (Rate  value  7;  comprehension  value  1.4). — 

A  donkey,  a  cat,  and  a  dog  went  for  a  walk.    After  a  long  time  they  came 
to  a  farmyard.    A  rooster  stood  on  the  gate,  crowing  and  screaming. 
Where  was  the  rooster? 
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No.  5  (Rate  yalue  5;  compreheiision  value  1.4). — 

Ruth  and  Frank  were  two  little  children  who  lived  in  the  country.    They 
were  happy,  healthy  little  people. 
Where  did  Ruth  and  Frank  live? 


No.  6  (Rate  value  5;  comprehension  value  1.5). — 

The  teacher  told  James  to  buy  a  book,  pencil,  tablet,  and  eraser.    He  bouglit 
the  book,  tablet,  and  eraser,  but  forgot  the  others. 
Which  did  he  forget? 


No.  7  (Rate  value  11;  comprehension  value  1.7). — 

The  door  opened  and  in  came  a  dog.    The  mice  Jumped  off  tlie  table  and  ran 
into  the  hole  in  the  floor.    The  poor  little  Country  Mouse  was  so  frightened ! 
What  frightened  the  mice? 
Draw  a  line  under  the  word  that  tells  what  it  was  that  frightened  the  mice. 

boy  woman  cat  trap  man  dog  wind 

No.  8  (Rate  value  0;  comprehension  value  1.8). — 

The  wolf  put  his  paws  on  the  windows.  When  the  goslings  saw  the  white 
feet  they  thought  it  was  their  mother.  They  opened  the  door,  and  in  came 
the  wolf. 

What  did  the  goslings  think  it  was  at  the  door? 

wolf  father  chicken  dog  mother 

No.  9  (Rate  value  8;  comprehension- value  2.8). — 

Here  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  a  small  one-horse 
buggy  to  the  iim.  A  well-dressed,  gentlemanly  man  sat  on  the  seat,  with  a 
colored  servant  driving. 

How  many  people  does  it  tell  us  were  in  the  buggy? 


No.  10  (Rate  value  7;  comprehension  value  2.1).— 

"The  golden  rod  is  yellow. 
The  corn  is  turning  brown, 
The  trees  in  apple  orchards 
With  fruit  are  bending  down.*' 
Draw  a  line  under  the  season  of  the  year  you  think  is  pictured  in  this  stanza. 

autumn  spring  winter  summer 

No.  11  (Rate  value  14;  comprehension  value  2.4). — 

The  western  part  of  the  United  States  was  not  settled  till  much  later  than 
the  eastern.  The  discovery  of  gold  quickly  drew  many  settlers  to  California, 
and,  as  the  search  for  the  precious  metal  was  carried  farther,  the  entire  West 
soon  became  explored  and  settled. 

Draw  a  line  under  the  one  word  in  the  paragraph  above  that  tells  what 
it  was  that  caused  the  western  part  of  the  United  States  to  be  settled. 

No.  12   (Rate  value  5;  comprehension  value  2.5). — 

Eggs  and  chickens  are  seen  at  Easter  time  in  many  countries,  but  the  hare 
is  more  often  seen  in  Germany  than  in  any  other  country. 

In  what  country  do  they  have  the  hare  at  Easter? 
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No.  18  (Rate  value  8;  comprehension  yalne  2.6). — 

In  one  comer  of  the  cabin  stood  a  bed,  covered  neatly  with  a  snowy  spread, 
and  by  tlie  side  of  it  was  a  piece  of  carpeting  of  some  considerable  siza 
What  was  it  that  stood  in  one  comer  of  the  room? 


No.  14  (Rate  value  10;  comprehension  value  2.8).— 

On    the  ground   the  apples  lie 

In  piles  like  jewels  shining. 
And  redder  still  on  old  stone  walls 

Are  leaves  of  woodbine  twining. 

What  time  of  the  year  is  pictured?  If  spring,  draw  a  line  und^  "  winter.** 
If  not,  draw  a  tfne  around  the  right  season. 

spring  summer  fall  winter 

No.  15  (Rate  value  10;  comprehension  value  8.5). — 

If  we  had  no  more  birds  in  the  summer  than  we  tuive  in  winter,  we  should 
suffer  very  much  from  insects.  We  could  not  raise  fruit,  vegetables,  or  grain, 
for  the  insects  would  eat  It  all. 

Draw  a  line  under  the  word  that  tells  what  the  birds  destroy. 

winter  fruit  grain  insects  summer 

Grades  6,  7,  and  8. 

The  directions  for  giving  the  test  were  the  same  as  for  the  3,  4, 
and  5  grades.     The  questions  follow: 

No.  1  (Rate  value  9;  comprehension  value  2.0). — 

Mrs.  Bird  was  a  timid,  blushing  little  woman  about  4  feet  in  height,  and 
with  mild  blue  eyes,  and  a  peachblow  complexion,  and  the  gentlest,  sweetest 
voice  in  the  world. 

How  tall  was  Mrs.  Bird? 


No.  2  (Rate  value  7;  comprehension  value  2.1). — 

Carbon  dioxide  Is  injurious  to  people.     Plants  give  off  carbon  dioxide  at 
night  and  take  it  up  in  the  daytime. 
Is  It  a  good  plan  to  have  plants  in  the  room  where  you  sleep? 


No.  3  (Rate  value  18;  comprehension  value  2.7). — 

Everyone  hates  a  tattler.  The  tattler  Is  the  object  of  disgrace  on  any  piny- 
ground.  But  everyone  respects  a  truth-teller  when  wrong  has  been  done.  A 
little  girl  of  9  was  brought  into  court  as  a  witness  to  tell  all  she  knew  of  a 
crime  that  had  been  committed. 

Will  she  be  disgraced  if  she  tells  what  she  knows?  Answer  "Yes"  or 
"No." 


No.  4  (Rate  value  14;  comprehension  value  2.8). — 

England  is  the  southern  and  Scotland  is  the  northern  part  of  the  island 
called  Great  Britain.  England  is  larger  than  Scotland,  and  the  land  is  much 
richer,  and  produces  better  crops.  Scotland  is  full  of  hills  and  wilderness, 
which  bear  no  com,  and  afford  but  little  food  for  sheep  or  cattle. 

From  reading  the  above  paragraph  in  which  country  would  you  think  there 
would  be  the  most  people? 

England  Scotland 
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No.  5  (Rate  value  11;  comprehension  value  3.2). — 

The  caravan,  stretched  out  upon  the  desert,  was  very  picturesque;  In  mo- 
tion, however,  it  Was  lilce  a  lazy  serpent  By  and  by  its  stubborn  dragging 
became  intolerably  irksome  to  Balthasar,  patient  as  he  was. 

Place  a  line  under  the  word  which  tells  in  what  respect  the  caravan  re- 
sembled  a   serpent. 

color  length  motion  s<ze 

No.  6  (Rate  value  19;  comprehension  value  8^).^- 

It  was  the  garden-land  of  Antioch,  with  not  a  foot  lost  to  labor.  Even  the 
hedges,  besides  the  lure  of  shade,  offered  passers-by  sweet  promises  of  wine 
and  clusters  of  purple  grapes.  Over  melon  patches,  and  through  apricot  and 
flg  tree  groves,  and  groves  of  oranges  and  limes,  the  whitewashed  houses  of 
the  farmers  were  seen. 

Draw  a  line  under  the  word  given  below  that  tells  what  kind  of  land  this 
wa& 

barren  hilly  productive  infertile  desert 

No.  7  (Rate  value  16;  comprehension  value  8.7). — 

Down  swept  the  chill  wind  flrom  the  mountain  peak. 

From  the  snow  five  thousand  sununers  old; 

It  carried  a  shiver  everywhere 

From  the  unleafed  boughs  and  pastures  bare; 

The  llttie  brook  heiard  it  and  built  a  roof 

"Neath  which  he  could  house  him  winter-proof; 

All  night  by  the  white  star's  frosty  gleams 

He  groined  his  arches  and  matched  his  beams. 

Draw  a  line  under  the  word  that  you  think  the  brook  might  buQd  a  roof  of. 

shingles  paper  grass  ice  wood 

No.  8  (Rate  value  12;  comprehension  value  8.7). — 

Judah  walked  to  the  pilot's  quarter.  So  absorbed  was  he  in  thought  that 
he  scarcely  noticed  the  shores  of  the  river,  which  were  surpassingly  beautiful, 
with  orchards  of  fruits  and  vines. 

If  he  is  interested  in  the  beauties  around  him,  put  a  line  under  beautiful; 
if  these  beauties  have  no  interest  for  him,  put  a  line  under  shadow. 

beautiful  shadow 

No.  9  (Rate  value  14;  comprehension  value  8.8). — 

Her  couch  was  dressed  with  here  and  there  some  winter  berries  and 
green  leaves,  gathered  in  a  spot  she  had  been  used  to  favor.  "When  I  die, 
put  near  me  something  that  has  loved  the  light,  and  had  the  sky  above  it 
always."     Those  were  her  last  words. 

Draw  a  line  under  the  word  that  names  what  the  girl  had  loved  most. 

pretty  clothes  nature  money  candy  to  play 

No.  10  (Rate  value  18;  comprehension  value  4.0). — 

As  a  race,  the  Indians  have  withered  from  the  land.  Their  arrows  are 
broken,  their  coundl-fire  has  long  since  gone  out  on  the  shore,  and  their  war 
cry  is  fading  to  the  untrodden  West.  Slowly  and  sadly  they  climb  the  distant 
mountains,  and  read  their  doom  in  the  setting  sun.  They  must  soon  hear  the 
roar  of  the  last  wave  which  will  settle  over  them  forever. 

Draw  a  line  under  the  word  which  you  think  tells  best  how  the  Indians 
feeL 

happy  angry  excited  sad  tired 
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No.  11  (Bate  Taloe  S;  compreb^iBlOD  valne  4.1). — 

Blow,  blow,   thoa  winter  wind, 
Thoil   art  not  ao   unkind 

Aa  maD'a  Ingratitude : 
Thf  tooth   Is  DOt  BO  keen, 
Because  thon  art  not  se«i 
Although    thy   breath   be  rude. 
In  the  above  paragraph  with  what  is  the  wind  compared? 


No.  12  (Rate  Talue  11;  comprebenaion  value  4.6). — 

In  front  the  purple  mountalna  were  rising  up,  a  distant  wall.  Cool  snow 
gleamed  upon  the  summits.  Our  horses  suffered  bitterly  for  water.  Five 
hours  we  had  ridden  through  all  tbat  arid  waste  without  a  pause. 

Draw  a  line  under  the  word  below  that  tells  what  kind  of  a  conntr;  theae 
people  had  been  riding  through. 

mountainous  swampy  desert  forest 

No.  13  (Rate  value  10;  comprehendon  vslne  4.7). — 

Tracking  was  very  difficult.  As  there  was  total  absence  of  rain,  It  was  next 
CO  Impossible  to  distinguish  the  tracks  of  twoKlays'  date  from  those  most 
recent  upon  the  hard  and  parched  soil. 

Draw  a  line  under  the  word  below  that  tells  what  It  was  that  made  tracking 
difficult. 

mud  snow  drougth  rocks  grass 

Retutts  of  the  reading  tett  tabulated. 

IHedian  Hcorca — Elate  and  comprrtKnalOD.) 
WfllTE  S 
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Certain  schools  and  individual  grades  had  to  be  excluded  for 
various  reasons.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  results  are  reasonably 
dependable  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  teachers  who  gave  the 
tests  had  hnd  little  experience  in  giving  tests  of  this  sort.  The 
results  were  checked  as  closely  as  possible. 

INTBIU'RETATION  OF  BBSULTB. 

White  sckoolt — Campre/ieneion. — The  third  grades  as  a  group  are 
just  a  little  above  the  general  standard ;  the  fourth  grades  are  below 
standard,  but  not  far  below;  the  fifth  grades  just  reach  fourth- 
grade  standard;  the  sixth  grades  reach  a  score  half  way  between 
fourth  and  fifth  grade  standards;  the  seventh  grades  fail  to  reach 
sixth-grade  standard ;  while  the  eighth  grades  fail  to  reach  seventh- 
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grade  standard.  On  the  whole,  each  grade  is  about  a  year  behind 
what  it  ought  to  do. 

White  schools — Rate. — Each  group  of  grades  exceeds  the  standard 
for  the  grade. 

Negro  schools — Comprehension, — The  Negro  schools  are  above 
standard  only  in  the  third  grade.  They  excel  the  white  schools  in 
the  third  and  fifth  grades  only. 

Negro  schools — Rate. — As  in  the  white  schools,  the  Negro  schools 
excel  the  standards  for  each  grade  and  exceed  the  white  schools  in 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grades,  but  fall  behind  the  white  chil- 
dren in  the  upper  grades. 

The  entire  system — ComprchenHon, 
Memphis  irrades.  Standard  grada. 

Third .Reached... Third. 

Fourth Below Pourth. 

Fifth Reached Fourth* 

Sixth Slightly  above Fourth. 

Seventh ^Equals .Fifth. 

Eighth Slightly  above Sixtli. 

The  entire  system — Rate. — ^The  reading  rate  in  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  grades  seems  normal,  while  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  grades  far  above  the  standards. 

On  the  whole,  the  children  seem  to  read  too  fast  and  too  super- 
ficially. Many  of  the  schools  appear  to  have  attained  far  better 
results  in  silent  reading  than  others,  largely  because  some  of  the 
teachers  practice  silent  reading  with  the  children  while  others  do 
not.  The  results  show  a  most  imperative  demand  for  supervision 
and  adequate  instruction  upon  the  proper  method  in  reading. 
Calling  words  rapidly  is  not  reading. 

MBTUODS  USED  IN  TEACHING  READING. 

The  prevailing  custom  in  the  reading  recitation  is  to  have  the 
children  stand  on  the  floor  around  or  at  the  side  of  the  room.  They 
lean  against  the  wall  and  appear  lifeless  and  uninterested.  They 
read  in  turn  around  the  class,  often  one  child  "going  above"  an- 
other because  of  the  failure  of  a  child  to  pronounce  or  call  a  word 
correctly.  Many  children  were  noted  "  counting  down  the  line  "  in 
order  to  discover  their  number  that  they  might  select  the  paragraph 
that  would  be  likely  to  fall  to  them,  devoting  themselves  to  the  silent 
reading  thereof  in  order  that  they  might  read  their  assignment  well. 
There  is  no  questioning  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  bring  out  the 
thought  or  beauty  of  the  selection  read,  nor  effort  made  to  discover 
the  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  children  regarding  what 
is  read.  There  is  no  work  of  commendation  to  encourage  the  pupil 
in  his  effort  to  read  well.    Comments  such  as  "  John,  read,"  "  Vir- 
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ginia,  next";  ^That  word  in  the  second  line  is  magnifio^n^,  not 
magnificent^.  You  must  be  more  careful  about  your  words";  "If 
you  watched  your  pauses,  you  would  read  better  " ;  "  You  must  study 
harder  on  your  reading  at  home";  "We  went  over  all  these  new 
words  yesterday;  you  ought  to  know  them";  "Who  noticed  a  mis- 
take"; "Any  criticisms,"  etc.,  were  so  common  that  the  rare  excep- 
tion found  where  children  were  reading  for  joy,  appreciation,  and 
understanding  leads  us  to  believe  that  little  or  no  thought  is  given 
to  the  aims  and  purposes  of  teaching  reading,  nor  to  the  methods  of 
instruction. 

Reading  over  the  lessons  with  the  children  and  teaching  them  to 
pronounce  the  difficult  words  in  order  that  they  may  take  their  books 
home  and  return  to  school  the  next  day  to  read  the  selection,  "  call 
the  words,"  is  not  teaching  children  to  read  but  hearing  them  read. 
Dull  grind  upon  words  will  not  make  good  readers  in  any  sense. 
Interest  is  fundamental. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  mastery  of  the  mechanics  of  reading 
must  be  secured  in  the  lower  grades.  From  the  fourth  grade  on 
through  the  elementary  schools  the  conscious  eflFort  of  acquiring  the 
art  of  reading  in  the  primary  grades  has  been  expanded  into  the 
search  for  information  and  a  cultivation  of  beauty,  appreciation, 
and  discrimination  between  good  and  bad  literature.  The  reading 
period  is  the  teacher's  opportunity  to  open  the  doors  of  the  children's 
minds  to  the  richness  and  beauty  of  the  finer  things  of  life  as 
expressed  in  song  and  story. 

THE  IMPORTANCE   OF  READING. 

Heading  is  beyond  comparison  the  most  important  of  the  conven- 
tional school  exercises,  not  only  because  it  provides  the  Icey  for  ad- 
vancement in  other  departments  of  school  in  gaining  information, 
but  because  it  is  the  key  to  the  world's  great  literature  and  acquaints 
us  with  the  master  minds  in  all  fields  of  knowledge.  "  Reading  is 
interpreting  symbols,  imaging  the  ideas,  and  thinking  the  thoughts 
symbolized." 

From  the  fourth  grade  through  the  sixth  the  main  work  is  to  pro- 
vide such  material  and  motive  that  reading  is  still  a  delight.  The 
exercises  which  are  assigned  during  the  period  should  be  as  varied 
in  character  as  are  the  demands  which  are  made  upon  the  reader, 
both  in  and  out  of  school. 

Both  oral  and  silent  reading  procedures  should  be  continued 
from  grades  four  through  six  by  the  assignment  of  independent 
study  at  the  seats.  For  example,  outlining  on  the  blackboard, 
through  a  series  of  questions  very  definite  things  to  be  discovered 
or  determined  in  silent  reading,  which  during  the  recitation  period 
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should  be  used  for  testing  thought;  getting  thought  discussions  and 
reproduction  of  the  text,  for  quickening  the  reading  pace;  for  tee- 
ing retention  content ;  and  for  oral  reading. 

The  material  should  be  mainly  literary,  though  much  should  also 
correlate  with  civics,  history,  geography,  nature  study,  and  hygiene. 
In  addition  to  a  good  basal  text,  there  should  be  required  the  reading 
of,  at  least,  two  sets  of  supplementary  readers  for  each  of  these 
grades.  Books  to  be  read  for  the  joy  and  pleasure  of  reading. 
These  books  should  be  continued  stories.  For  example,  such  stories 
as  "Heidi,"  Kingsley's  "Water  Babies,"  "The  Viking  Tales," 
"  Robinhood,"  "  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast,"  "  The  King  Arthur 
Tales,"  "Evangeline,"  and  the  like.  The  readers  now  assigned  to 
these  grades  are  not  of  such  a  character  as  to  stimulate  an  interest 
in  reading  or  a  desire  to  read. 

In  grades  seven  and  eight,  emphasis  in  the  reading  period  should 
be  upon  the  reading  and  study  of  literature,  poetry,  and  prose. 
This  type  of  literature  evolves  the  necessity  of  a  teacher  of  breadth 
and  culture,  possessing  a  sympathetic  spirit — one  who  can  catch  the 
author's  feeling  as  well  as  comprehend  his  thought  Children  in 
these  years  can  be  led  to  appreciate  phases  of  sentiment  in  selections 
read,  by  first  reading  selected  short  passages  from  a  long  selection. 
For  example,  the  cheerful  sentiment  as  expressed  in  the  first  line  of 
Whittier's  "  To  a  Barefoot  Boy  " ;  the  humorous  in  Cowper's  "  John 
Gi'pin's  Ride";  the  tender  feelings  of  Tennyson's  "S\\eet  and 
Low  " ;  a  thrill  of  patriotism  in  Macaulay's  "  Horatius " ;  the  dra- 
matic appeal  of  Shakespeare's  "Julius  Caesar";  and  the  serious 
thought  of  the  earlier  stanzas  of  Gray's  "Elegy  Written  in  a 
Country  Churchyard." 

Children  should  not  be  required  or  expected  to  read  and  reread  a 
school  reader.  The  rereading  of  a  book  should  come  from  the  im- 
pelling interest  in  the  story,  which  prompts  the  desire.  Skill  and 
power  in  reading  is  acquired  by  reading  many  books. 

The  reading  lesson,  of  all  the  lessons  of  the  day's  program,  should 
be  a  pleasure  and  not  a  task.  It  should  always  be  reading  to  get  at 
the  thought  and  spirit  of  what  is  read — ^a  careful  and  sympathetic 
study  of  the  selection. 

THE  TEACHER'S  PREPARATION. 

Careful  preparation  of  the  reading  lesson  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  ds  as  important  as  careful  preparation  for  the  history  les- 
son. She  must  carefully  study  the  selection  that  she  may  become 
acquainted  with  its  beauty ;  and  she  must  know  the  difficulties  which 
her  pupils  will  encounter.  She  must  know  the  words  that  are-  new, 
the  familiar  words  in  unfamiliar  meanings,  the  phrases  that  are 
puzzling,  the  peculiar  customs  and  institutions  not  found  in  the 
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child's  own  experience,  and  the  situations  and  conduct  that  chal- 
lenge and  bewilder  the  child's  own  ethical  judgment.  She  must 
know  how  to  overcome  all  of  these  and  along  what  road  she  will 
lead  her  pupils  in  the  mastery  of  them. 

We  recommend  that  the  teachers  make  a  study  of  a  few  of  the 
line  books  that  have  been  written  on  the  subject  of  reading,  such  as 
Huey's  "  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of  Reading,"  Klapper's  "  Teach- 
ing Children  to  Read,"  and  Briggs'  and  Coflfman's  "Reading  in 
Public  Schools." 

It  will  be  helpful  to  teachers  of  every  grade  if  they  can  answer 
affirmatively  each  of  the  following  questions: 

1.  Do  you  make  careful  preparation  for  your  reading  recitation? 

2.  Do  you  know  aU  of  the  new  and  difficult  words  and  word  groups  in  the 
lesson,  and  have  you  a  plan  for  the  development  of  the  same? 

8.  Do  you  insist  upon  the  standard  in  your  recitations  which  will  bring 
a  permanent  result — for  example,  (a)  silent  reading  for  thought  getting; 
(6)  oral  reading  (and  oral  reproductions)  for  thought  giving? 

4.  Do  you  insist  upon  the  good  expression  of  every  thought  read? 

5.  Do  you  question  for  expression? 

6.  Do  you  insist  on  good,  clear,  distinct  enunciation  and  pronunciation? 

7.  Do  you  talk  with  your  pupils  about  the  story  at  the  close  of  the  recita- 
tion, often  calling  attention  to  the  beautiful  passages  in  the  lesson? 

8.  Do  you  have  occasional  sight-reading  lessons  for  testing  your  pupils* 
power? 

9.  Do  you  have  daily  phonetic  and  vocal  drill  for  enunciation  and  pro- 
nunciation? 

10.  Are  your  pupils  Intelligent  readers? 

11.  Can  your  pupils  read  anything  of  equal  grade  as  intelligently  as  they 
do  their  own  readers? 

12.  Are  your  pupils  able  to  reproduce  selections  read,  connectedly? 

ENUNCIATION  AND   PRONUNCIATION. 

We  recommend  that  more  attention  be  given  to  the  glaring  weak- 
ness in  the  ability  of  children  to  enunciate  clearly  and  pronounce 
clearly  and  distinctly  the  spoken  word,  which  is  a  general  weakness 
of  the  American  people.  Pupils  should  have  daily  practice  in  repeat- 
ing elementary  sounds,  also  in  pronouncing  the  consonant  combina- 
tions composed  of  these  sounds.  Without  clear  and  distinct  articula- 
tion there  can  be  no  correct  pronunciation.  This  fault  can  only  be 
corrected  by  continuous  drill  exercises,  which  will  make  for  correct 
habits.  Faulty  enunciation  may  be  due  to  some  defect  of  the  vocal 
organs.  Faulty  pronunciation  to  carelessness  or  ignorance,  pure  and 
simple.  To  correct  these  errors  should  be  the  object  of  a  definite 
period  of  the  day,  for  they  are  serious  defects. 

Faulty  articulation  may  arise  from  several  causes:  {a)  The  omis- 
sion of  a  sound  (histry  for  history);  (6)  the  use  of  more  sound 
than  is  necessary  (ca'Ow  for  cow) ;  (c)  substitution  of  the  wrong 
sound  (jist  for  just). 
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A  well-grpded  scheme  for  phonetics,  including  exercises  for  drills 
in  articulation,  enunciation,  pronunciation,  and  open  tone,  would 
greatly  improve  the  reading  in  the  schools.  This  should  be  built 
upon  the  system  of  phonics  developed  for  the  lower  grades. 

THE  NEED  FOR  TRAINING  IN  THE  USE  OF  LANGUAGE. 

The  aim  or  object  of  language  instruction  in  the  earlier  years  of 
school  is  not  to  give  the  children  a  technical  knowledge  of  grammati- 
cal construction,  but  to  train  them  to  facility,  accuracy,  forcefulness, 
and  elegance  of  expression  in  oral  speech  and  in  writing,  to  cultivate  a 
discriminating  taste  as  to  literature,  and  the  ability  and  tendency 
to  read  good  books  with  intelligent  appreciation. 

The  fundamental  reason  for  teaching  language,  insisting  upon  its 
proper  use,  rests  upon  the  intimate  relation  of  thinking  and  expres- 
sion. Cleai  and  accurate  thinking  and  clear  and  accurate  expression 
are  mutually  dependent,  hence,  it  must  follow  that  the  power  to  think 
clearly  and  logically  is  very  imperfect  when  expression  is  imper- 
fect. 

English  language  composition  is  the  most  important  subject  taught 
in  our  schools  because  it  is  the  basis  of  all  thinking;  and  conse- 
quently of  all  subjects  of  knowledge.  It  should  be  cultivated  to  as 
high  a  degree  as  possible  for  the  purpose  of  thought  training  and 
organization,  and  in  order  that  we  may  have  the  power  of  communi- 
cating our  thoughts  and  feelings  to  our  fellow  beings. 

How  does  a  child  naturally  learn  to  use  language!  At  first  alto- 
gether  and  always  chiefly  by  sheer  imitation.  There  is  no  other 
way  than  this.  Vocabulary  is  a  matter  of  memory.  The  "  art  of 
language  consists  in  using  the  remembered  vocabulary  in  artistic  and 
effective  combinations,  and  such  combinations  are  for  the  most  part 
imitations.'* 

Language  is  a  habit.  The  child  learns  to  talk  by  adopting  for  his 
own  vocabulary  and  style  the  colloquial  speech  which  he  hears. 

THE  VALUE  OF  FACIUTT  IN  ORAL  SPEECH. 

Of  the  two  phases  of  language  work,  oral  and  written  composition, 
oral  speech  and  conversation  are  the  more  important  to  the  majority  of 
the  children  of  the  public  schools.  The  best  gift  with  which  we  can 
send  children  into  active  life  is  the  ability  to  talk  intelligently  and 
entertainingly.  There  is  too  much  writing  and  too  little  talking 
demanded  in  the  schools.  To  stand  on  one's  foot  and  tell  what  one 
knows  is  as  valuable  as  it  is  rare,  for  in  a  country  like  ours,  gov- 
erned by  the  people,  the  value  of  the  power  to  express  thought 
can  hardly  be  overestimated.  People  coftvene  in  caucuses,  mass 
meetings,  church  meetings,  school  meetings,  commercial  clubs,  county 
conventions,  etc.,  to  confer  upon  questions  of  vital  interest  to  the 
individual,  the  family,  and  the  State.    How  often,  at  such  gather- 
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ings,  a  person  who  has  intelligent  and  well-defined  views  and  who 
fairly  bums  with  a  desire  to  make  his  opinions  known  is  compelled 
to  remain  silent  because  he  has  not  acquired  the  art  of  speaking  in 
the  presence  of  his  peers  upon  subjects  with  which  he  is  perfectly 
familiar. 

Oral  exercises  should  be  planned  so  as  to  afford  opportunities  for 
vigorous  and  interesting  expression.  By  such  exercises  there  may 
be  obtained  much  practice  in  good  style  and  sentence  construction  so 
that  many  of  the  mistakes  and  weaknesses  commonly  seen  in  written 
expression  can  be  anticipated  and  prevented.  The  literature,  read- 
ing, history,  geography,  nature  study,  games,  and  activities  demand 
from  the  pupil  extended  and  connected  speech.  In  these  subjects  the 
topical  recitation  should  be  practiced,  the  children  talking  from 
an  outline. 

The  teUing  of  stories  and  anecdotes  is  instructive  and  affords  a 
wholesome  amusement.  At  times  as  an  application  of  silent  reading 
or  thought  getting,  stories  in  literature  and  history  (after  proper 
preparation)  may  profitably  be  read  independently  by  the  pupils 
and  reproduced  in  informal  short  talks  to  the  class.  Reports  on  home 
reading,  on  traveling,  or  on  adventure  are  also  interesting.  Individual 
contributions  of  stories  new  to  the  class,  putting  the  pupil  in  the  po- 
sition of  an  actual  story  teller,  also  stories  of  personal  experience  of 
interesting  happenings  at  school,  at  home,  and  on  the  street,  cultivate 
not  only  the  imagination  but  are  aids  to  the  development  of  good 
literary  style. 

The  description  and  explanation  of  games,  objects  of  nature  study, 
places,  persons,  and  the  operations  and  processes  of  agriculture  and 
manufacturing  industry,  so  far  as  the  grade  work  offers  opportunities, 
are  strong  stimuli  for  oral  expression. 

There  should  be  patriotic  stories  read  and  told  in  connection  with 
the  celebration  of  holidays.  The  dramatization  of  suitable  stories  and 
poems  and  the  presentation  of  simple  plays,  based  on  literature  and 
history  stories  that  the  pupils  themselves  have  composed,  should  be 
encouraged. 

In  oral  exercises  whether  the  pupil  is  talking  from  notes  or  without 
notes  he  should  be  led  to  keep  to  his  subject  and  to  proceed  clearly 
and  coherently.  In  all  oral  work  and  particularly  in  the  telling  of 
stories  note  the  natural  parts  of  a  subject  as  instruction  toward  good 
planning  and  paragraphing.  Often  in  the  retelling  of  stories  differ- 
ent parts  at  times  should  be  given  by  different  pupils.  Throughout 
the  year,  in  conducting  the  oral  English  lessons,  there  should  be  kept 
in  mind  the  specific  needs  of  the  pupila 

HABIT  DETERMINES  THE  FORM  OF  SPOKEN  LANGUAGE. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  a  child's  learning  language,  rules  are  in- 
effective.   With  advancing  maturity  and  logical  powers  they  become 
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increasingly  more  important  as  clinching  and  putting  into  conTen- 
ient  and  condensed  form  the  principle  and  language  customs  that 
have  already  been  demonstrated  and  imitated  by  the  learner.  Only 
when  they  record  experience  are  these  rules  of  great  value — a  fact 
that  should  bear  directly  on  our  method  of  teaching. 

The  first  essentials  in  teaching  language  to  children  are  good 
models  to  imitate  and  good  thought  to  express  with  the  desire  to 
express  it. 

Before  a  child  comes  to  school  his  models  are  chiefly  the  oral  speech 
of  the  family  and  his  playmates.  Among  the  members  of  any  class 
entering  schools  there  are  wide  differences  of  vocabulary  both  in  ex- 
tent and  character.  In  the  first  few  years  of  the  school  life  the  teach- 
ing of  language  is  mainly  incidental,  and  undoubtedly  for  this  very 
reason  especially  effective.  The  source  of  a  new  vocabulary  and  the 
materials  from  which  to  draw  for  the  development  of  a  new  vocabu- 
lary are  vast,  the  range  of  experiences  which  may  be  grouped  or 
classified  as  personal,  social,  and  industrial  as  well  as  all  the  sub- 
jects of  the  school  curriculum  contributing  to  this  end. 

We  may  bend  every  effort  to  the  breaking  point  to  eliminate  ob- 
jectionable words,  phrases,  and  idioms,  and  to  secure  clearness  of 
expression  for  the  purpose  of  clearness  and  accuracy  of  thinking, 
we  may  possibly  give  a  sort  of  veneer  to  the  language  by  constant 
drill  on  correct  models,  but  we  shall  develop  no  permanent  power  in 
the  use  of  language,  without  coming  to  a  full  realization  that,  (1)  the 
mere  form  of  correct  and'  elegant  English  is  of  no  value  if  there  is 
no  thought  in  it,  and,  (2)  also  we  must  believe  to  the  knowing  point 
that  if  written  language  is  forced  before  there  is  sufiicient  mastery 
of  the  oral,  that  the  result  is  arrested  development;  (3)  and  foremost 
and  above  all,  we  must  not  ask  the  pupils  to  think  on  an  empty  mind. 

We  may  drill  parrot-like  on  correct  forms,  we  may  emblazon  our 
blackboards  with  them  to  appeal  to  the  sense  of  sight,  we  may  fill 
in  blanks  with  the  correct  word,  until  the  trick  seems  automatic,  we 
may  call  for  original  sentences  from  barren  ground  until  the  verbs, 
"  go,"  "  see,"  and  "  to  be  "  are  threadbare,  we  may  have  dictation  work 
and  copying  by  the  page,  we  may  teach  the  kinds  of  sentences  and  the 
parts  of  speech,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  actual  everyday  living  ex- 
perience our  pupils  are  going  to  talk  with  their  spinal  cords  instead 
of  their  brains,  they  are  going  to  do  that  which  habit  in  their  real 
(not  school)  life  has  fastened  upon  them  and  they  are  going  to  say 
blowed  for  blow^  me  for  /,  and  aint  got  no  for  have  no,  have  went  for 

h/ive  gone^  etc. 

Furthermore,  these  incorrect  forms  belong  to  spoken  language,  and 
if  ever  overcome  it  must  be  by  establishing  right  habits  in  spoken 
language. 
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The  great  majority  of  people  have  less  use  for  written  language 
than  is  generally  supposed.  Everyone  needs  spoken  language,  the 
humblest  laborer  as  well  as  the  professional  man,  and  the  speech  is 
not  only  a  criterion  by  which  his  social  qualities  may  be  determined, 
but  an  index  to  his  character,  an  index  to  his  thinking.  Spoken 
language  is  easier  to  correct  and  of  more  consequence  to  the  average 
jjerson. 

The  amount  of  oral  language  work  in  the  Memphis  schools  should 
be  increased  until  it  stands  three  to  one.  So  intimate  is  the  reciprocal 
relation  of  spoken  and  written  language  that  after  a  correct  oral  form 
has  been  acquired  the  correct  written  form  will  usually,  follow. 

If  no  attempt  is  made  to  force  technique  upon  pupils  before  it  is 
needed,  teachers  will  find  their  work  better,  the  difficulties  reduced 
in  number  and  easily  classified.  As  difficulties  arise  and  definite  in- 
struction is  required,  such  instruction  should  be  given  in  definite 
lessons  and  repeated  until  the  points  are  made  perfectly  clear  and 
ri^ht  habits  started. 

John  Locke  expressed  an  important  principle  when  he  said> "  What 
you  think  it  is  necessary  for  children  to  do,  settle  in  them  by  indis- 
pensable practice."  Imitation,  practice,  and  habit — ^not  rules,  form- 
ulas, and  definitions — should  be  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish. "  It  is  constant  use  and  practice  under  never-failing  watch  and 
corrections  that  make  good  writers  and  speakers."  By  the  above 
means  the  English  in  any  school  may  be  made  effective,  and  effective 
English  work  in  one  school  makes  possible  such  work  in  all  schools. 

GRAMMAR  IN  THE  ELEMBNTART  SCHOOLS. 

Grammar  is  too  greatly  emphasized  in  the  Memphis  schools. 
Grammar  looks  to  words  and  their  classification.  It  has  its  place 
in  the  high  school  and  college  but  as  a  part  of  practical  education 
such  as  is  intended  to  be  given  in  the  elementary  school  it  has  but 
little  place.  However,  throughout  the  grades  many  facts  regarding 
the  structure  of  language  can  be  taught  incidentally,  but  anything 
approaching  a  systematic  study  of  the  generalizations  of  grammar 
should  certainly  be  deferred  to  the  upper  grades  at  least.  The  fol- 
lowing outline  comprises  all  that  the  staff  would  recommend  for  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades. 

Bixth  frrade: 

1.  Kinds  of  sentences — as  to  use — driU  in  confltractlon  of  sentences. 

2.  Nouns — common,  proper. 

(a)  Number. 

(5)  G«ider. 
8.  Pronouns — ^personal.     Much  driU  for  ear  training  on  such  forms  as 

"  It  is  I."  "  It  is  he,"  "  If  I  were  yon,  I  would  go." 
4.  VertMi — recognize;  use  In  sentences. 
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Sixth  grade — Ck>ntinaed. 

5.  Adjectives — recognize;  use  in  sentences;  nse  of  articles  a-bjou 

0.  Adverbs — recognize;  use  in  sentences. 

7.  Distinguish  betwe^i  adjectives  and  adverbs. 

8.  Prepositions  and  prepositional  phrases. 

9.  Ck>nJunction8 — recognize;  illustrate. 

10.  Interjections — recognize;  illustrate. 

11.  Expletives — recognize;  illustrate. 

Seventh  grade: 

1.  The  noun. 

(a)  Definition  or  test 

(b)  Classes — common  and  proper;  study  of  capitalization. 

(c)  Inflections  or  properties. 

(1)  Gender — drill  on  correlatives  in  gender. 

(2)  Person — drill  in  use  of  comma  with  first  person. 

(3)  Number — drill  on  formation  of  plurals. 

(4)  Case — points  to  be  emphasized.    Case  and  case  rela- 

lation.    Formation  of  possessives.    Syntax. 

2.  The  pronoun. 

(a)  Definition  or  test 

(b)  Classification. 

(1)  Personal — drill  on  declension  and  syntax.    Use  of  compound 

personal. 

(2)  Relative. 

(8)  Interrogative — drill  on  expressions  similar  to  the  following: 

"  To  whom  are  you  q^eaking?  "    ^  Whom  did  you  see?  '* 
(4)  Adjective — drill  on  use  of  this,  that*  these,  those. 

3.  Points  for  special  study  on  the  pronoun* 

(a)  Declension. 

(&)  Case  and  case  relation. 

(c)  Syntax. 

4.  Clauses  as  to  use. 

(a)  Adjective — ^the  relative  pronoun;  declension,  case,  and  case  rela- 
tion to  be  taught  in  connection  with  the  adjective  clause. 
(&)  Adverbial 
(c)  Noun. 

Eighth  grade: 

1.  Sentences  as  to  form. 

(a)  Simple. 
(&)  Compound, 
(c)  Complex. 

2.  Verbs  as  to  use — Intransitive,  copulative,  transitive. 

3.  Complements. 

(a)  Attribute,  object,  factitive. 

(6)  In  connection  with  the  complements  teach  the  case  relation  of 
nouns  and  pronouns;  also  the  use  of  adjectives  with  tlie  attri- 
bute and  factitive. 

4.  Indirect  object   (objective  or  dative  case).    Teach  case  and  case  rela- 

tion to  indirect  object 

6.  Study  of  prepositional  phrase. 

6.  Participles  and  infinitives. 

7.  Special  study  of  adjective,  adverb,  preposition,  conjunction,  and  inter- 

jection. 
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5.  THE  TEACHING  OF  SPELLING. 

THE  ATRB8  SPELLING  TEST. 

In  Msting  the  spelling  ability  of  the  children  of  the  Memphis 
schools  the  Ayres  Spelling  Scale  was  used.  The  scale  is  made  up 
of  1,000  words  most  commonly  used  in  correspondence,  business, 
and  books.  The  words  are  arranged  in  groups  in  order  of  difficulty 
as  determined  by  tests  given  in  84  cities.  Ten  words  were  given 
each  grade,  each  test  being  selected  from  the  group  of  words  upon 
which  the  grade  average  for  84  cities  was  73  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  each  grade  in  Memphis  was  given  a  spelling  test  upon  which 
thousands  of  children  in  the  United  States  in  corresponding  grades 
had  averaged  73  per  cent.    The  tests  used  are  as  follows: 

Fifth  Grade. 

1.  Sometimes. 

2.  Period. 
8.  Firm 


Secocd  Grade. 

1.  Nine. 

2.  Got. 
8.  Spring. 

4.  Stone. 

5.  Fall. 

6.  Put 

7.  Monday. 

8.  Take. 

9.  Its. 
10.  Sold. 

Sixth  Grade. 

1.  Often, 

2.  Total. 

8.  Examination. 

4.  Marriage. 

5.  Opinion. 

6.  Witness. 
'7.  Theater. 

8.  Supply. 

9.  Course. 
10.  Doubt 


Third  Grade. 

1.  Catch. 

2.  Able. 
8.  Fell. 

4.  Soap. 

5.  Express. 

6.  Table. 

7.  Road. 

8.  Power. 

9.  Another. 
10.  Church. 


Fourth  Grade. 

1.  Eight 

2.  Aboard. 

3.  Restrain. 

4.  Population. 
6.  Figure. 

6.  Everything. 

7.  Farther. 

8.  Knew. 

9.  Fact. 
10.  PubUc 


4.  Crowd. 

5.  Relative. 

6.  Serve. 

7.  Due. 

8.  Ledge. 

9.  Information. 
10.  Present. 


Seventh  Grade. 

1.  Meant. 

2.  Distinguish. 
8.  Assure. 

4.  Probably. 

5.  Responsible. 

6.  Difficulty. 

7.  Develop. 

8.  Material. 

9.  Senate. 

10.  Agreement 


Eighth  Grade. 

1.  Organization. 

2.  Emergency. 
8.  Appreciate. 

4.  Sincerity* 

5.  Athletic. 

6.  Extreme. 

7.  Practical. 

8.  Proceed.     . 

9.  Cordially. 
10.  Character. 


Results  of  spelling  test  in  white  schools. 


Schools  and  grades. 

Boys. 

Words 
correct. 

Per 

cent 

correct. 

Girls. 

Words 
oorreot. 

Per 

cent 

correct. 

Total 
pupils. 

Total 

words 

oorreot. 

Per 

cent 

correct. 

Brace  School: 

Grade  n 

45 
41 
83 
65 
45 
48 
32 

354 
335 
265 
463 
341 
355 
233 

78.6 
81.7 
80.3 
84.1 
75.7 
73.9 
72.8 

35 
88 
34 
65 
45 
51 
28 

274 
294 
312 
564 
869 
420 
223 

78.2 
89.0 
91.7 
86.7 
82.0 
83.0 
80.0 

80 
74 
67 
120 
90 
99 
60 

628 
620 
577 
1,027 
710 
775 
455 

78.0 

Grade  ni 

85.0 

Grade  rv 

86.1 

Grade  V 

85.0 

Grade  VI 

78.8 

Grade  Vn 

77.0 

Grade  Vni 

76.0 

Total 

299 

2.346 

78.4 

291 

2,455 

84.0 

690 

4,801 

81.3 

Ghurch  Home: 

Grade  II 

3 
2 

1 

26 

20 

8 

86.0 

100.0 

80.0 

3 

8 

10 

5 

28 
75 
90 
43 

03.0 
03.0 
90.0 
84.0 

6 
10 
11 

6 

54 

05 
98 
42 

90.0 

Grade  III 

05.0 

Grade  IV 

89.0 

QradeV 

84.0 

Grade  VI 

Grade  vn 

Grade  VIII 

Total 

0 

54 

90.0 

26 

286 

90.0 

32 

280 

90.0 
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Schools  and  grades. 

Boys. 

Words 
cofrect. 

Per 

cent 

ooiteot. 

Girls. 

Words 
oorrect. 

Per 

cent 

correct. 

• 

ToUl 
pupils. 

Tota^ 

words 

correct. 

Per 

CSDt 

Cummings  School: 

Gradell 

43 
37 
34 
32 
28 
17 
9 

321 
334 

276 
221 
182 
136 
82 

74.6 
90.2 
83.0 
60.0 
79.1 
80.0 
91.0 

88 
40 
86 
40 
88 
26 
18 

222 

845 
276 
806 
381 
218 
172 

07.3 
86.2 
76.6 
76.6 
87.0 
83.0 
96.0 

76 
77 
70 
72 
61 
43 
27 

643 

679 
682 
627 
613 
354 
254 

71.4 

Grade  III 

88.2 

Grade  IV 

78L8 

Grade  V 

73.2 

Grade  VI 

Grade  vni 

84.0 
82.0 

Grade  VIII 

94.0 

Total 

196 

1,552 

79.5 

281 

1,870 

80.9 

426 

3,422 

80lS 

Gordon  School: 

Gradell 

21 
27 
33 
26 
14 
14 
9 

172 
268 
253 
204 
116 
121 
67 

82.0 
95.0 
76.0 
78.0 
82.0 
80.0 
74.0 

18 

30 

25 

31 

32- 

20 

17 

160 
283 
188 
255 
280 
163 
137 

89.0 
94.0 
75.2 
82.0 
87.0 
85.0 
81.0 

38 
67 
58 
57 
46 
34 
26 

332 
641 
441 
450 
396 
284 
204 

84.0 

Grade  ni 

M.0 

Grade  IV 

76.0 

Grade  V ;.. 

81.0 

Grade  VI 

86.0 

Grade  VII 

83.0 

Grade  Vm 

78.0 

Tolal...! 

144 

1,191 

82.7 

173 

1,466 

84.1 

317 

2,667 

83.8 

Guthrie  School: 

Gradell 

46 
39 
33 
17 
22 
35 

328 
817 
225 
118 
160 
266 

70.9 
81.3 
68.0 
69.0 
72.7 
73.1 

45 
38 
29 
18 
31 
26 

871 
278 
201 
141 
244 
217 

82.4 
73.1 
00.8 
78.0 
78.7 
83.4 

01 
77 
62 
36 

63 
61 

607 
605 
426 
299 
404 
473 

7a.6 

G  rade  III 

77.0 

Grade  IV 

08.0 

Grade  V 

74.0 

Grade  VI 

76u0 

Grade  VII 

77.0 

Grade  VIII 

Total 

192 

1.402 

72.9 

187 

1,452 

77.6 

879 

2,854 

75.3 

A.  B.Hill  School: 

Gradell 

63 
45 
32 
63 
32 
21 
19 

328 
332 
198 
388 
203 
124 
131 

61.9 
73.7 
60.9 
73.0 
63.0 
59.0 
68.0 

63 
56 
66 
51 
37 
38 
26 

840 
471 
881 
385 
274 
262 
192 

04.1 
84.0 
68.0 
75.0 
74.0 
66.0 
73.0 

106 
101 
88 
104 
69 
60 
45 

668 
803 
579 
774 
477 
378 
323 

63.0 

Grade  III 

79.0 

Grade  IV 

65.8 

GradeV 

Grade  VI 

74.3 
60.0 

Grade  VII 

63.7 

Grade  Vin 

71.0 

Total 

255 

1,705 

66.8 

817 

2,296 

72.0 

572 

4,000 

70.0 

Idlewild  School: 

Gradell 

36 
80 
24 
34 
46 
28 
29 

267 
232 
179 
266 
834 
217 
226 

74.3 
77.0 
74,5 
75.3 
74.7 
77.5 
78.0 

38 
35 
26 
39 
37 
42 
26 

322 
310 
187 
312 
301 
310 
217 

84.7 
88.5 
71.9 
80.0 
81.3 
73.8 
83.6 

74 
65 
50 
73 
83 
70 
65 

589 
542 
366 
668 

635 
527 
443 

79.6 

Grade  III 

83.4 

Grade  IV 

73.2 

GradeV 

77.8 

Grade  VI 

Grade  VII 

76.1 
75.2 

Grade  VIII 

80i5 

Total 

227 

1,711 

75.8 

243 

1,060 

80.6 

470 

3,670 

78.1 

Lauderdale  School: 

Gradell 

49 
37 
48 
39 
51 
82 
22 

413 
325 
367 
323 
405 
241 
153 

84.0 
87.8 
76.5 
82.8 
79.4 
75.3 
09.5 

56 
43 
44 
58 
38 
55 
45 

480 
897 
347 
477 
333 
450 
379 

85.7 
92.3 
77.9 
82.2 
87.6 
81.8 
84.2 

105 
80 
92 
97 
88 
87 
67 

803 
722 
714 
800 
738 
601 
682 

85.0 

Grade  III 

90.0 

Grade  IV 

77.6 

Grade  V 

82.4 

Grade  VI 

82.9 

Grade  VII 

70.4 

Grade  VIII 

79.2 

Total 

278 

2,227 

80.1 

339 

2,863 

84.4 

617 

6,090 

82.4 

Leath  School: 

Gradell 

39 
39 
88 
82 
28 
17 
12 

288 
272 
273 
283 
225 
129 
97 

74.1 
60.7 
71.8 
82.9 
80.3 
76.0 
80.8 

34 
34 
54 
27 
30 
22 
23 

240 
266 
435 
203 
237 
176 
186 

70.6 
77.6 
80.5 
76.1 
79.0 
80.0 
80.8 

73 
78 
92 
60 
68 
80^ 
86 

528 
538 
708 
466 
402 
806 
283 

72.3 

Grade  III 

73.7 

Grade  rV 

76.4 

GradeV 

79.0 

Grade  VI 

79l6 

Grade  Vn 

78.2 

Grade  VIII 

80.8 

Total 

205 

1,547 

75.4 

224 

1,748 

77.8 

420^ 

3,290 

76.6 
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Re9ult8  of  spelling  tests  in  white  schools — ContinaecL 


Schools  and  grades. 

Boys. 

Words 
correct. 

Per 

cent 

correct. 

Girls. 

Words 
correct. 

Per 

cent 

correct. 

Total 
pupils. 

Total 

words 

correct. 

Per 

cent 

correot. 

Leath  Orphanage: 

Gradell 

8 

4 
1 

29 

35 

8 

96.0 
87.0 
80.0 

2 
3 

7 

15 
19 
56 

76.0 
96.0 
80.0 

5 
6 
8 

44 

54 
64 

88.0 

Grade  m 

90.0 

GradelV - 

80  0 

Grade V 

Grade  VI 

1 

9 

90.0 

6 
6 

53 
89 

86.6 
78.0 

7 
6 

61 
89 

87.0 

Grade  VII 

78.0 

Grade  VIII 

Total 

9 

81 

90.0 

22 

181 

82.2 

81 

262 

84.6 

Lenox  School: 

Gradell 

30 
22 
22 
18 
16 
20 
11 

239 
180 
136 

80 
137 
181 

64 

79.6 
82.0 
62.0 
60.0 
86.6 
90.6 
58.2 

18 
18 
10 
14 
20 
21 
21 

107 
151 
74 
121 
186 
186 
154 

82.8 
83.0 
74.0 
80.0 
90.3 
88.6 
73.8 

43 
40 
32 
27 
36 
41 
32 

846 
831 
210 
201 
328 
867 
218 

80.4 

Grade  in 

83.0 

GradelV 

66.0 

Grade  V 

70.4 

Grade  VI 

89.7 

Grade  Vn 

89.5 

Grade  vni 

68.1 

Total 

184 

1,017 

76.8 

117 

979 

83.6 

251 

1,996 

79.6 

Madison  Heights  School: 

Grade n 

Grade  III 

12 
88 

18 
21 
27 
20 
18 

112 
291 
148 
167 
123 
145 
97 

93.8 
88.1 
82.2 
79.5 
45.5 
72.5 
75.0 

26 
•      21 
14 
16 
22 
21 
18 

226 
197 
120 
128 
107 
174 
161 

90.4 
93.8 
85.7 
80.0 
49.0 
82.3 
90.0 

37 
54 
32 
37 
49 
41 
31 

338 
488 
268 
295 
230 
819 
368 

91.3 
90.3 

GradelV 

83.8 

Grade  V 

80.0 

Grade  VI 

47.0 

Grade  vn 

77.6 

Grade  Vm 

86.0 

• 

Total 

144 

1,083 

75.2 

137 

1,113 

81.2 

281 

2,196 

78.1 

Maory  School: 

Gradell 

35 
37 
42 
51 
24 
32 
19 

273 
320 
369 
389 
180 
250 
146 

78.0 
86.4 
87.8 
76.2 
75.0 
78.1 
76.0 

40 
38 
28 
38 
42 
34 
27 

340 
339 
226 
319 
363 
285 
215 

85.0 
89.2 
80.7 
83.9 
86.4 
83.8 
79.0 

75 
75 
70 
89 
66 
66 
46 

613 
659 
595 
708 
543 
535 
861 

81.7 

Grade  ni 

87.8 

GradelV 

85.0 

Grade V 

79.5 

Grade  VI 

82.1 

Grade  VII 

81.0 

Grade  Vni 

78.0 

Total 

240 

1,927 

80.2 

247 

2,087 

84.5 

487 

4,014 

83.4 

Herrlll  School: 

Gradell 

44 
39 
42 
36 
39 
22 
7 

337 
308 
356 
382 
315 
179 
57 

76.6 
78.9 
84.8 
78.3 
80.7 
81.8 
81.4 

32 
30 
37 

81 
32 
22 

231 
263 
299 
373 
347 
182 
185 

72.2 
87.6 
8a8 
87.7 
79.7 
79.1 
84.0 

76 
69 
79 
67 
70 
45 
29 

568 

571 
655 
554 
562 
361 
242 

74.7 

Gradem 

82.7 

GradelV 

82.9 

Grade  V 

82.7 

Grade  VI 

80.2 

Grade  vn 

80.2 

Grade  Vin 

83.0 

Total 

229 

1,834 

80.0 

206 

1,679 

81.5 

435 

3,518 

80.7 

Poabody  School: 

Gradell 

42 
SO 
88 
20 
29 
24 
18 

256 
250 
257 
150 
196 
309 
140 

60.9 
83.3 
67.6 
75.0 
67.6 
87.0 
77.7 

41 
30 
33 
84 
35 
30 
22 

279 
267 
252 
225 
275 
155 
188 

68.0 
89.0 
76.3 
66.1 
78.5 
77.5 
85.8 

83 
60 
71 
64 
64 
44 
40 

535 
517 
509 
875 
471 
864 
838 

64.4 

Gradem 

86.1 

GradelV 

71.1 

Grade  V 

69.4 

Grade  VI 

73.6 

Grade  vn 

82.7 

Grade  vm 

82.3 

Total 

201 

1,458 

73.5 

315 

1,641 

76.3 

416 

8,099 

584 
679 
584 
591 
899 
253 
79 

74.6 

Pope  School: 

Grade  n 

83 
46 
88 
88 
26 
10 
6 

343 
895 
293 

286 

188 

65 

86 

73.6 
85.8 
76.8 
76.2 
72,8 
65.0 
60.0 

39 
32 
38 
89 
42 
35 
6 

281 
284 
393 

806 

311 

188 

48 

72.0 
88.7 
76.8 
78.3 
50.3 
76.0 
T1.0 

73 
78 
76 
77 
68 
85 
13 

73.7 

Gradem 

87.0 

GradelV 

78.4 

Grade  V 

76.7 

Grade  VI 

68.7 

Grade  vn. 

73.0 

Grade  Vm. 

65.0 

TMal • 

197 

1,605 

76.4 

821 

1,604 

73.6 

418 

8,109 

73.5 
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Results  of  speUing  te9ts  in  white  schools — Ck)ntiniiecL 


Schools  and  grades. 

Boys. 

Words 
correct. 

Per 

cant 

correct. 

Girls. 

Words 
correct. 

Per 

cent 

correct. 

Total 
paplls. 

Total 

words 

correct. 

Per 

cent 

correct. 

Riverside  School: 

Grade  II 

64 
64 
30 
46 
22 
20 
12 

401 
442 
283 
358 
191 
139 
92 

74.2 
81.8 
72.6 

n.8 

86.8 
69.6 
76.6 

40 
46 
99 
62 
26 
17 
16 

283 
379 
329 
421 
218 
119 
122 

7a  7 

84.2 
84.3 
80.9 
83.8 
70.0 
76.2 

94 
99 
78 
98 
48 
37 
28 

084 
821 
612 
779 
409 
258 
214 

72.7 

Grade  in 

82.9 

Grade  IV 

78w4 

Grade  V 

79.4 

Grade  VL 

85.2 

Grade  VH 

60.6 

Grade  Vm. 

76.4 

Total 

247 

1,906 

77.1 

235 

1,871 

79. 0 

482 

3,777 

7S.3 

Rozelle  School: 

Grade  II 

26 
21 
33 
27 
19 
23 
17 

195 
191 
246 
180 
147 
182 
136 

75.0 
91.0 
74.6 
70.0 
77.3 
79.1 
80.0 

87 
24 
32 
26 
26 
29 
20 

303 
203 
247 
187 
222 
219 
170 

81.8 
84.5 
77.1 
71.9 
86.3 
85.8 
86.0 

OS 
46 
06 
53 
45 
52 
37 

498 
304 
493 
370 
860 
4S1 
300 

70.0 

Grade  in 

87.5 

Grade  rV 

75.8 

Grade  V 

7ao 

Grade  VI 

82.0 

Grade  VII 

82.0 

Grade  vm 

88w4 

Total 

166 

1,286 

74.4 

194 

1,581 

81.6 

300 

2,807 

79l7 

Smith  School: 

Gradell 

33 
12 
19 
38 
29 
11 
10 

290 
100 
144 
296 
233 
81 
87 

87.8 
88.3 
76.0 
77.6 
80.3 
74.0 
87.0 

36 
10 
10 
33 
32 
10 
13 

278 
140 
98 
273 
247 
123 
114 

77.2 
87.6 
01.0 
82.7 
77.1 
70.0 
87.0 

00 
28 
35 
71 
01 
27 
23 

568 
240 
242 
568 

480 

1^ 

82.8 

Grade  ni 

85l2 

Grade  TV 

60.0 

Grade  V 

80lO 

Grade  VI 

78.7 

Grade  VH 

75.0 

Grade  vm 

87.3 

Total 

152 

1,230 

80.9 

102 

29 
19 
21 
20 
22 
19 
21 

1,272 

78.6 

314 

2,508 

7ai 

Snowden  School: 

Gradell 

26 
19 
33 
23 
16 
18 
9 

230 
177 
305 
202 
131 
154 
87 

89.0 
93.0 
94.0 
88.0 
82.0 
85.4 
96.6 

229 
182 
204 
196 
197 
161 
202 

92.0 
90.0 
94.6 
98.0 
90.0 
85.0 
90.2 

66 

88 
64 
43 
38 
37 
80 

450 
360 
600 
398 
328 
315 
280 

oao 

Grade  III 

04.4 

Grade  IV 

01.0 

Grade  V 

02.a 

Grade  VI 

86.0 

Grade  VII 

85w0 

Grade  VIII 

00.3 

Total 

144 

1,286 

89.3 

151 

1,371 

90.8 

295 

2,657 

oai 

St.  Paul  School: 

Gradell 

21 
32 
24 
28 
18 
14 
9 

133 
282 
186 
194 
127 
111 
60 

63.8 
88.0 
71.0 
85.0 
70.6 
79.2 
66.6 

30 
22 
19 
15 
80 
21 
14 

273 
188 
163 
115 
230 
170 
112 

91.0 
82.0 
77.6 
70.0 
70.0 
83.8 
80.0 

51 
64 
43 
48 
48 
36 
23 

400 
470 
340 
800 
357 
287 
172 

7B.6 

Grade  m 

8&5 

Grade  rV 

Grade  V 

73.0 

n.8 

Grade  VI 

74.3 

Grade  VII 

8L5 

Grade  VIII 

74.7 

Total 

146 

1,093 

74.8 

161 

1,257 

83.2 

297 

2,850 

70.1 

Vocational  Hii^h  School: 
Grade  VII 

25 
40 

184 
279 

78.0 
60.0 

31 
50 

242 
421 

70.0 
76.0 

50 
90 

420 
TOO 

75.0 

Grade  VIII 

71.0 

Total 

65 

463 

72.0 

87 

003 

70.2 

152 

1,126 

74.1 

Results  of  spelling  tests  in  colored  schools. 


Caldwell  School 
Gradell.... 
Grade  III... 
Grade  IV... 
Grade  v.... 
Grade  VL.. 

Total 

Games  School: 
Gradell.... 
Grade  m... 
Grade  IV... 
Grade  v.... 
Grade  VI... 

Total 


19 
6 
9 
5 
6 


45 


46 
28 
44 
12 
12 


142 


172 
54 

68 
48 
56 


398 


314 

243 

357 

96 

95 


1,105 


90.0 
90.0 
76.0 
97.0 
93.0 


88.4 


G3.0 
86.7 
81.1 
80.0 
79.8 


77.8 


14 
15 
13 
17 
6 


65 


43 
45 
38 
41 
34 


201 


135 
135 
113 
161 
60 


604 


378 
407 
366 
345 
297 


1,703 


96.0 
90.0 
87.0 
95.0 
100.0 


33 
21 
22 
22 
12 


92.9 


110 


80.5 


87.9 

80 

90.4 

73 

90.3 

n 

84.1 

58 

87.8 

46 

843 


307 

189. 

181 

209 

116 


1,003 


602 
660 
738 
441 
802 


2,808 


93.0 
00.0 
82.0 
96.0 
97.0 


91.1 


77.7 
80.0 
88.1 
88.2 
85.3 


84.4 
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Re9ult8  of  spelling  teats  in  colored  schools — Continued. 


Schools  and  grades. 

Boys. 

Words 
correct. 

Per 

cent 

correct. 

Girls. 

Words 
correct. 

Per 

cent 

correct. 

Total 
pupils. 

Total 

words 

correct. 

Per 

cent 

correct. 

Charles  Avenue  School: 
Oradell 

2 
8 

4 
5 
6 

18 
29 
35 
40 
43 

90.0 
96.6 
87.5 
80.0 
86.0 

6 
3 
2 
6 
3 

57 
29 
20 
51 
26 

95.0 
96.6 
100.0 
85.0 
87.0 

8 
6 
6 
11 
8 

75 
58 
55 
91 
69 

93.3 

Grade  III 

96.6 

Grade  IV 

91.6 

Grade  V 

82.0 

Grade  VI 

86.0 

Total 

19 

166 

86.8 

20 

183 

91.5 

39 

348 

89.2 

Grant  School: 

Gradell    

26 
28 
27 
18 

5 
14 

7 

222 

203 

246 

60 

26 

102 

40 

85.8 
72.5 
91.9 
33.3 
52.0 
73.8 
59.1 

35 
51 
32 
29 
13 
42 
31 

319 
447 
300 
180 
84 
314 
236 

91.1 
87.6 
93.7 
66.2 
64.0 
74.7 
76.1 

61 
79 
59 
47 
18 
56 
38 

541 
650 
546 
340 
110 
416 
276 

88.7 

Grade  m «. 

Grade  IV 

82.2 
92.5 

GradeV 

51.0 

Grade  VI 

61.0 

Grade  VII 

74.3 

Grade  Vin 

72.6 

Total 

125 

899 

71.9 

233 

1,880 

80.6 

358 

2,779 

77.6 

Greenwood  School: 

Gradell 

33 
18 
27 
27 
8 
5 

289 
174 
231 
206 
58 
29 

88.0 
96.0 
86.0 
76.0 
73.0 
58.0 

29 
29 
39 
23 
18 
17 

256 
274 
316 
182 
133 
116 

88.0 
94.0 
81. 0 
79.0 
74.0 
68.0 

63 
47 
66 
50 
26 
32 

545 
448 
547 
388 
191 
145 

88.0 

Grade  ni 

95.0 

Grade  IV 

83.0 

GradeV 

78.0 

Grade  VI 

74.0 

Grade  VII 

66.0 

Total 

118 

987 

83.6 

155 

1,277 

82.3 

273 

2,^64 

82.9 

Klondike  School: 

Gradell 

24 

11 
11 
16 
13 

233 
91 

104 
94 

111 

97.0 
82.7 
94.5 
68.7 
85.1 

25 
30 
18 
20 
18 

239 
172 
165 
159 
164 

04.8 
86.0 
91.7 
79.5 
91.1 

49 
31 
29 
36 
31 

470 
263 
269 
253 
275 

95.9 

Grade  III 

84.8 

Grade  IV 

^2.7 

GradeV 

70.2 

Grade  VI 

88.7 

Total 

76 

633 

84.4 

101 

897 

88.8 

176 

1,530 

86.9 

Kortrecht  Grammar  School: 
Gradell 

48 
22 
19 
16 
11 
5 

355 
206 
108 
120 
100 
31 

73.9 
94.5 
56.8 
75.0 
90.9 
60.0 

51 
45 
47 
27 
37 
6 

386 
406 
322 
207 
312 
50 

75.6 
90.0 
68.5 
76.6 
84.3 
83.8 

99 

67 
60 
43 
48 
11 

741 
613 
430 
327 
412 
81 

74.8 

Grade  m 

91.4 

Grade  rv 

65.1 

GradeV • 

76.0 

Grade  VI 

85.8 

Grade  VII 

73.0 

Total 

121 

922 

76.2 

213 

1.682 

78.9 

334 

2,604 

n.9 

Kortrecht  High  School: 
Grade  VII. 

27 
80 

219 
272 

81.1 
90.6 

50 
60 

415 
575 

83.0 
95.8 

77 
90 

634 
847 

82.3 

Grade  VIII 

94.1 

Total 

57 

491 

86.1 

110 

990 

90.0 

167 

1,481 

88.6 

La  Rose  School: 

Gradell 

46 
60 
31 
36 
21 
9 

351 
497 
212 
256 
142 
62 

76.3 
82.8 
68. 3 
71.1 
67.6 
70.0 

71 
88 
49 
46 
41 
22 

586 
818 
343 
836 
219 
168 

82.5 
92.9 
70.0 
73.0 
58.4 
76.0 

117 
148 
80 
82 
63 
31 

937 

1,315 

555 

592 
361 
225 

80.0 

Grade  III 

90.2 

Grade  rv 

69.3 

GradeV 

72.1 

Grade  VI 

58.2 

Grade  VII 

74.0 

Total 

203 

1,520 

74.8 

317 

2,465 

77.8 

530 

3,985 

7fi.6 

Torter  School: 

Gradell 

32 
34 
28 
11 
8 
6 

266 

320 

197 

67 

67 

39 

83.0 
94.0 
70.0 
60.9 
83.7 
65.0 

56 
41 
35 
18 
18 
18 

471 
396 
282 
108 
163 
137 

84.0 
97.0 
81.0 
60.0 
90.5 
70.1 

88 
75 
63 
39 
36 
34 

737 
718 
479 
175 
230 
176 

83.0 

Grade  III 

95.0 

Grade  IV 

76.0 

GradeV 

60.3 

Grade  VI 

88.4 

Grade  VII 

73.3 

Total 

119 

956 

80.3 

186 

1,559 

83.2 

305 

2,515 

82.4 

Virginia  Avenoe  School: 
Grade  n 

50 
32 
31 
24 
17 
4 

I     375 

1     288 

233 

147 

119 

23 

75.0 
90.0 
75.1 
61.2 
70.0 
57.5 

46 
42 
46 

43 

87 
9 

345 
384 
367 
269 
279 
82 

75.0 
91.4 
81.7 
64.1 
75.4 
91.1 

1 

96 
74 
76 
66 
54 
13 

720 
673 
600 
416 
398 
106 

75.0 

Grade  in 

90.8 

Grade  IV 

78.9 

GradeV 

63.0 

Grade  VI 

73.7 

Grade  vn 

80.7 

Total 

158 

1,185 

75.0 

221 

1,736 

78.1 

379 

3,911 

76.8 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  SPELLING  TEST. 

When  the  schools  as  wholes  are  considered,  an  examination  of  the 
foregoing  tables  discloses  the  fact  that  all,  including  the  colored 
schools,  passed  the  accepted  standard  of  73  per  cent  correct,  except 
the  A.  B.  HiD  and  the  Smith  Schools,  each  of  which  received  a  grade 
of  70  per  cent.  A  number  of  the  schools  made  an  exceptionally  fine 
showing,  notably  the  Bruce,  Church  Home,  Cummings,  Gordon, 
Lauderdale,  Maury,  Merrill,  and  Snowden  among  the  white  schools, 
and  the  Caldwell,  Cames,  Charles  Avenue,  Greenwood,  Klondike, 
Kortrecht  High,  and  Porter  among  the  colored  schools.  These  all 
reached  or  exceeded  a  grade  of  80  per  cent  correct,  three  of  them, 
the  Church  Home,  the  Snowden,  and  the  Caldwell  (colored),  re- 
ceiving the  high  grade  of  90  per  cent  correct. 

As  to  the  grades  taken  separately,  but  for  each  group  of  schools 
(white  and  colored),  it  is  seen  that  all  passed  the  standard  of  73 
per  cent  correct  except  the  fifth  grade  of  the  colored  group,  which 
received  a  rank  of  71  per  cent. 

In  comparing  the  white  and  colored  groups  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  fifth  gi-ade  and  the  seventh 
gi^ade,  the  group  of  colored  schools  equaled  or  surpassed  the  record 
made  by  the  corresponding  grades  of  the  white  group. 

A  comparison  between  the  showing  made  by  the  boys  and  that  by 
the  girls  of  each  group  is  interesting;  38,760  words  were  attempted 
by  the  boys  of  the  white  schools,  with  29,904  spelled  correctly;  this 
is  a  percentage  right  of  77.1;  41,760  words  were  attempted  by  the 
girls  of  the  white  schools,  with  33,637  spelled  correctly,  80.5  per 
cent. 

Similarly  with  the  schools  of  the  colored  group  the  girls  made 
a  better  showing  than  did  the  boys,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  both 
the  boys  and  girls  of  the  colored  group  did  better  than  those  of 
the  white  group ;  the  boys  getting  a  rating  of  78.3  per  cent  correct 
and  the  girls  82.6  per  cent  correct. 

The  results  obtained  in  the  foregoing  test  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  more  time  and  attention  is  being  given  to  the  study  of 
spelling  than  is  necessary,  and  that  it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  lessen  cautiously  the  time  devoted  to  this  subject  in  order  that 
more  time  can  be  given  to  subjects  in  which  the  showing  made  is 
not  so  good.  Fifteen  minutes  per  day  should  be  ample  time  in 
which  to  master  the  relatively  short  list  of  words  which  investiga- 
tions have  shown  is  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes.  But,  of 
course,  this  formal  drill  on  spelling  must  be  supplemented  all  along 
the  grade  line  by  careful  attention  to  all  written  work,  for  children 
will  grow  careless  if  permitted. 
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0.  THB  TEACHING  OF  OTHER  SUBJECTS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 

GRADES. 

MUSIC. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  what  place  in  the  lives  of  children  the  music 
in  the  Memphis  schools  fills.  The  quality  of  tone  in  the  singing  is 
uniformly  so  strident  and  heavy  that  little  of  beauty  is  produced. 
The  rote  songs  sung  in  the  lower  grades  are  often  poor  in  them- 
selves, besides  being  sung  poorly.  On  the  side  of  expression  one 
is  forced  to  recognize  that  many  priceless  minutes  that  might  be  spent 
in  singing  that  would  lift  and  cheer  and  unite  the  group  are  spent 
in  the  most  joyless  and  unmusical  study  of  facts  of  musical  nota- 
tion. If  these  were  facts  about  music  that  had  lived  gloriously  in 
the  lives  of  the  children  as  song  they  would  be  alive  and  interesting. 
But  they  are  made  abstract,  general ;  are  applied  to  music  that  is  not 
born  yet,  but  that  in  some  vague,  future  day  may  be  discovered  and 
experienced,  or  to  no  music  at  all — so  great  is  the  chasm  between 
the  musical  theory  taught  and  the  music  itself. 

"Question  and  answer"  forms  of  instruction  are  found  in  the 
music  work  as  in  other  subjects.  Often  evidence  abounded  that  the 
effort  in  "  music  "  had  fallen  to  nothing  but  a  barren  memory  exer- 
cise, dealing  with  statements  and  definitions  related  at  best  to  the 
printed  symbols  of  staff  notation  and  often  not  understood  by  the 
children  even  in  this  application.  The  examination  questions  in 
music,  which  fell  under  the  observation  of  the  survey  members  in 
the  elementary  department,  will  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  this  judgment. 

A  detailed  discussion  of  the  teaching  of  this  important  subject  of 
music  will  be  found  in  Chapter  VIII  of  this  report. 

ELEMBNTART  SCIENCE-^NATURE  STUDY. 

Elementary  science  is  practically  a  negative  quantity  in  the  Mem- 
phis schools.  Physiology,  taught  in  the  fourth  grade,  is  the  near- 
est approach  to  the  subject.  There  are  occasional  topics  more  or 
less  under  the  head  of  nature  study  taught  in  the  various  grades, 
but  there  is  no  well-defined  course  of  study. 

Physiology  in  the  fourth  grade  is  purely  a  textbook  matter  and 
is  not  at  all  of  the  character  of  health  instruction  that  children  ought 
to  be  getting. 

The  following  examination  questions  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
facts  the  child  is  expected  to  learn.  An  examination  of  the  text 
will  reveal  that  these  questions  were  intended  to  call  forth  the 
material  of  the  text  regardless  of  its  value  to  the  child : 

1.  What  three  things  does  physiology  teach  us? 

2.  (a)  What  la  a  muscle?     (&)  How  may  your  muscle  be  strengthened? 

8.  (a)  Name  five  different  kinds  of  food  and  tell  one  thing  which  is  obtained 
from  each,     (ft)  Which  is  the  most  perfect  food  and  why? 
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4.  Why  is  It  harmfDl  tx>  eat  too  much  or  to  eat  between  meala? 

5.  (a)  Why  is  ice  water  harmful?     (b)  What  are  the  best  drinksY 

6.  Give  five  rules  for  taking  care  of  the  teeth. 

7.  (a)  Name  the  Juice  In  the  stomach  that  aids  digestion,     (b)  Name  a 
juice  in  the  intestines. 

8.  Define  tendons ;  narcotic ;  saliva ;  enamel ;  oesophagus. 

9.  Why  do  children's  bones  mend  more  easily  than  those  of  grown  pe(H>lef 

10.  Why  is  wine  a  dangerous  drink? 


1.  Describe  the  heart. 

2.  How  can  you  tell  when  an  artery  is  cut? 

3.  How  should  we  breathe  and  why? 

4.  What  do  the  lungs  do  for  the  body?  What  is  the  effect  of  cigarette  smoke 
on  the  lungs? 

5.  Tell  how  the  body  gets  rid  of  its  poisons  and  waste. 

6.  Why  should  we  have  the  windows  open  while  we  sleep? 

7.  (a)  What  is  the  nervous  system?  (&)  Qive  the  most  Important  work 
of  each  part  of  the  nervous  system. 

8.  Describe  the  eye  and  tell  how  it  is  protected. 

9.  Give  reasons  for  bathing  and  keeping  clean  clothing  next  to  the  body. 

10.  What  causes  teeth  to  decay?    How  may  decay  be  prevented? 

A  large  share  of  the  above  questions  have  no  value  or  interest 
whatever.  Why  should  a  10-year-old  child  know  the  names  of  the 
juices  of  the  intestines  and  stomach?  What  does  he  care  about  the 
oesophagus?  What  can  he  really  understand  about  the  nervous 
system?  Why  should  he  be  able  to  tell  the  uses  of  saliva?  "  What 
juice  is  mixed  with  the  food?  "  "  Saliva."  "  How  does  it  help  us? " 
"  It  changes  starch  into  sugar.''  "  What  does  the  stomach  do  to  the 
food  ?  "  "  It  mixes  the  food  with  gastric  juices."  "  Where  do  we  get 
the  bile?  "  "  Where  do  we  get  the  pancreatic  juice?  "  Comment  is 
scarcely  necessary. 

We  are  suggesting  that  a  course  in  elementary  science  and  nature 
study  that  will  be  very  closely  correlated  with  the  other  subjects  of 
instruction  be  organized  for  the  lower  intermediate  grades.  We 
most  eamestlv  recommend  the  introduction  of  such  a  course. 

A  detailed  discussion  of  the  teaching  of  science  will  be  found  in 
Chapter  VII  of  this  report. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS. 

Important  as  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  children  will  not  spend  their  hours  directly  using  them 
after  they  leave  school. 

It  is  impossible  to  have  a  well-balanced  educational  system  with- 
out introducing  such  phases  of  handwork  as  will  enable  the  child  to 
express  himself  through  doing  and  thus  make  definite  what  is  often 
vague  and  indefinite  in  his  mind. 

Industrial  arts  in  the  elementary  school  considers  the  problems 
of  selection  of  materials  and  methods  of  construction  more  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  user  than  the  producer. 
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The  purpose  of  this  course  should  be  cultural,  not  utilitarian.  It 
should  provide  such  information,  develop  such  habits  and  attitudes, 
and  cultivate  such  appreciation  as  will  make  intelligent  consumers 
and  citizens. 

The  end  sought  is  not  skill  alone,  rather  the  development  of  the 
child  through  the  exercise  of  his  natural  and  spontaneous  self* 
activity.  The  value  of  handwork,  the  industrial  arts,  in  the  grades, 
lies  in  the  realization  of  the  following  aims: 

To  supplement  and  make  more  accurate  the  other  subjects  of  the 
curriculum,  through  the  construction  of  models  to  illustrate  those 
subjects. 

To  bring  school  and  home  into  closer  harmony  through  the  con- 
struction of  articles  of  real  value  in  the  home. 

To  arouse  the  child's  interest  in  school  work  through  problems, 
enlisting  both  mind  and  hands;  concrete,  and  of  value  from  the 
child's  point  of  view. 

To  bring  the  pupil  into  touch  with  the  industries  of  the  world, 
through  the  study  of  typical  methods  of  manufacture  and  through 
the  actual  transformation  of  rough  materials  into  finished  products. 

To  instill  a  taste  and  respect  for  manual  labors  and  an  apprecia- 
tion of  good  workmanship  and  honest  construction. 

To  develop  habits  of  accuracy,  thoroughness,  and  skill. 

Since  this  phase  of  school  work  is  founded  upon  the  development 
of  self-activity,  the  work  should^begin  with  those  exercises  that  are 
most  easy  from  the  child's  point  of  view  and  proceed  to  those  more 
dii&cult.  During  the  first  six  grades  the  work  may  well  be  largely 
the  same  for  both  boys  and  girls  and  without  reference  to  future 
vocations.  The  exercises  should  be  grouped  or  graded  according  to 
the  age  and  ability  of  children  to  handle  certain  materials. 

Every  model  constructed  by  the  child  should  have  a  vital  connec- 
tion with  life.  His  home  life,  his  school  life  or  his  life  of  sport. 
For  example:  Models  useful  to  the  child  in  his  play.  Suitable 
problems  may  be  selected  for  each  grade  from  those  fields  of  indus- 
try which  are  of  importance  to  all  people,  such  as  projects  centering 
about  food,  shelter,  clothing,  utensils,  tools,  etc.  Models  can  be  made 
for  permanent  school  exhibits.  Apparatus  for  simple  experiments 
in  physics.  Simple  furniture  for  the  schoolroom,  such  as  book- 
stalls for  the  teacher's  desk,  frames  for  pictures,  pedestals  for 
plants,  statuary,  etc.,  hanging  shelves  for  books,  magazine  racks,  etc. 

The  equipment  for  this  work  in  the  first  six  grades  need  not  be 
elaborate  nOr  very  expensive. 

The  committee  feels  that  the  Memphis  school  system  should  as 
soon  as  possible  provide  opportunities  whereby  hand  or  industrial 
work  of  various  kinds,  skillful  cooperation  of  brain  and  muscle 
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every  day  may  be  possible  for  the  children  throughout  the  elemen- 
tary grades. 

To  realize  the  great  importance,  the  value,  and  we  might  safely 
say  the  imperative  need  of  the  "Doing  Side''  in  education,  one 
needs  simply  to  pass  from  grade  to  grade  throughout  the  elemen- 
tary school  and  note  the  idle,  uninterested  children.  This  is  due, 
no  doubt,  to  fatigue  at  the  continual  use  of  a  pencil ;  the  many  over- 
grown children;  the  physically  defective  and  some  foreign  bom 
who  are  marking  time  largely  waiting  for  "The  Earliest  Possible 
Moment"  when  they  may  leave  school  and  go  to  work. 

The  more  numerous  the  avenues  open  to  a  human  being  to  create, 
to  construct,  to  build,  to  make  things,  the  greater  the  possibility  of  his 
rendering  efficient  service  in  life,  and  the  less  likely  is  he  to  be  "  a 
square  peg  in  a  round  hole."  (See  Chapter  IX  of  this  report  for  a 
further  discussion  of  this  work.) 

7.  GENERAL  ASPECTS  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

THB  VISION  OF  THS  TEACHING  STAFF. 

Memphis  possesses  a  golden  opportunity  for  the  making  of  an 
ideal  school  Systran  through  the  personnel  of  its  teaching  staff. 
Courtesy,  graciousness,  and  refinement  are  in  evidence  on  every 
hand.  One  notes  the  wholesome  and  refining  influence  as  reflected 
in  the  spirit  and  attitude  of  the  pupils  toward  their  school  work. 

An  examination  of  the  content  of  the  work  done  and  the  methods 
of  instruction  pursued  shows  too  frequently  a  lack  of  vision  and 
educational  outlook.  Most  of  the  teaching  is  done  on  the  basis  of 
words,  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  reality.  The  schools  move  on 
from  day  to  day  in  a  groove.  We  were  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
the  teaching  tends  more  toward  "memory  storing"  than  toward 
achieving  power  to  act  and  react  quickly  in  thought  processes.  The 
textbook  is  the  end  and  not  the  means  to  an  end.  Lessons  are  as- 
signed from  day  to  day,  as  so  many  pages  or  the  next  chapter  to  be 
studied,  to  the  end  that  the  children  return  the  next  day  having 
committed  to  memory  the  facts  contained  therein. 

This  type  of  school  work  indicates  that  the  teacher  has  lost  sight 
of  the  fact  that  teaching  is  not  mere  learning  and  lesson  hearing; 
that  knowledge  as  gained  in  memory  training  is  not  power;  that 
teaching  is  weak,  if  not  positively  evil,  which  weakens  the  individual 
power  of  children  by  the  processes  used  in  communicating  knowledge 
to  them. 

Instruction  in  school  can  best  be  judged  by  the  activity  of  the 
pupils;  hence  the  observer  asks.  What  are  these  children  doing! 
Are  they  setting  up  problems  and  projects  of  their  own?  Are  they 
pointed  and  forceful  in  their  work?  Are  they  selecting  facts  accord- 
ing to  values?    Do  they  exercise  any  initiative  in  their  study  etc? 
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The  answer  to  each  of  these  questions  is  negative.  It  is  memory 
teaching  only  and  often  in  the  exact  language  of  the  text,  at  least 
the  exception  is  so  rare  that  it  is  almost  a  negligible  quantity. 

To  instruct  means  to  throw  the  child  into  the  adjustment  of  a 
'^  problem  situation,"  which  is  not  the  case  in  the  following  type  of 
work.  For  example,  a  portion  of  a  lesson  assigned  on  the  blackboard 
was — 

Memphis  is  the  trade  center  for  western  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  Missis- 
sippi, and  eastern  Arkansas. 

The  farmers  of  these  States  send  their  cotton,  fruit,  and  vegetables  to  Mem- 
phis to  selL 

Memphis  merchants  sell  to  the  farmers  groceries,  plows,  wagons,  furniture, 
and  clothing. 

Memphis  is  a  great  market  for  cotton  and  lumber. 

There  are  many  large  lumber  mills  at  Memphis,  etc. 

The  recitation  which  followed  the  assignment  was  of  the  memory 

type- 
Teacher.  Memphis  is  a  trade  center  for  what  section? 

Child.  Memphis  is  a  trade  center  for  western  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  eastern  Arkansas. 
TeacJter.  Where  do  the  farmers  send  their  cotton,  fruit,  and  vegetables? 
Child.  The  farmers  send  their  cotton,  fruit,  and  vegetables  to  Memphis  to 
sell. 
Teacher.  For  what  is  Memphis  a  great  market? 
Child.  Memphis  Is  a  great  market  for  cotton  and  lumber. 

Each  question  asked  by  the  teacher  was  responded  to  by  the  chil- 
dren in  '^  parrotlike  fashion." 

These  important  facts  about  Memphis  should  have  been  discovered 
and  could  have  easily  been  discovered  by  the  children  through  their 
own  efforts.  The  teacher  should  have  set  a  problem  for  them  by 
directing  them  to  find  out  '^  Why  Memphis  is  a  trade  center  and  for 
what  area  of  country.'*  Also  to  find  out  "What  the  important  pro- 
ductions are  and  how  they  they  are  distributed."  Problems  set  for 
children  utilize  their  instincts  for  investigating  and  collecting  of 
data  and  material.  The  teacher's  function  is  to  aid  the  children  in 
sifting  and  organizing  the  data  collected,  whereby  the  facts  gained 
and  knowledge  required  become  vital  and  fixed.  Children  once  sub- 
jected to  the  problem  type  of  work  will  no  longer  be  satisfied  with 
having  the  teacher  write  on  the  blackboard  statements  to  be  copied, 
to  be  memorized  at  home  and  later  recited  verbatim. 

This  type  of  teaching  means  constant  study  and  investigation  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher;  for,  to  be  an  efficient  teacher,  one  must  be 
a  growing  teacher.  An  element  in  the  teaching  staff,  which  is  essen- 
tial to  an  effective  and  efficient  school  system,  is  initiative  and  re- 
sourcefulness.   We  recognize  that  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  and 
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cultivate  the  initiative  of  the  teaching  force,  when  teachers  feel  they 
are  to  be  measured  by  uniform  tests  and  standards,  the  basis  of  which 
is  shown  in  the  child's  ability  to  memorize  and  answer  set  questions 
in  order  to  pass  uniform  textbook  examinations. 

It  was  the  exceptional  classroom  observed  that  showed  any  evi- 
dence that  the  teacher  alone,  or  the  teacher  and  the  children  to- 
gether, had  made  any  effort  to  make  the  work  concrete  or  relate  it 
to  the  children's  own  experiences  in  the  home,  school,  and  community. 
As  an  illustration  of  this,  in  all  the  classes  observed  during  centennial 
week  only  one  was  making  any  use  of  the  centennial  edition  of  the 
local  newspaper — the  Commercial  Appeal.  This  was  a  golden  op- 
portunity lost  to  enrich  and  vitalize  the  geography  and  history.  The 
edition  of  this  paper  might  have  been  profitably  used  during  the 
reading  period.  It  was  the  situation  which  had  created  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  this  paper.  So  instruction  in  every  subject 
should  link  up  with  life's  situations  in  an  interpretative  way. 

There  seems  to  be  little  or  no  incentive  given  to  the  children  to 
investigate  and  question,  in  order  that  they  may  grasp  things  in 
a  meaningful  and  systematic  way. 

PSBPARATION  BT  TEACHERS. 

The  tendency  to^neglect  the  preparation  of  topics  that  we  have 
taught  many  times  In  the  past  is  universal.  The  tendency  to  neglect 
preparation  when  there  is  textbook  teaching  is  likewise  very  wide- 
spread. A  course  of  study  which  is  narrow  and  inflexible  tends 
more  than  any  other  one  cause  to  cutting  down  preparation  for  les- 
sons which  apparently  are  the  same  year  after  year. 

Work  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Memphis  is  largely  of  the 
straight  textbook  type.  Outside  work  -is  very  seldom  brought  in  as 
has  been  observed  already  in  many  places  in  the  report.  The  teachers 
take  the  attitude  that  there  is  no  time  for  anything  more  than  they 
are  now  doing.  Consequently  there  is  very  little  incentive  for  care- 
ful preparation,  preparation  which  goes  beyond  the  text  itself.  It 
should  not  be  assumed  that  none  of  the  teachers  prepare  carefully  for 
each  day's  work,  seeking  each  day  to  add  something  to  what  has  been 
prepared  for  the  same  lesson  in  former  years.  It  was  our  feeling, 
however,  that  in  the  intermediate  and  upper  grades,  particularly, 
the  teachers  of  grammar,  arithmetic,  spelling,  geography,  and  his- 
tory had  made  little  or  no  preparation  for  the  day's  work  beyond 
having  well  in  mind  the  facts  in  the  text.  If  there  had  been  prepara- 
tion, the  facts  discussed  or  recited  in  class  did  not  indicate  wide 
divergence  from  the  text  itself. 

Are  the  teachers  so  hindered  by  the  course  of  study  that  the 
motive  for  preparation  is  killed? 
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TTPE8  OF  QUESnONB  USED  IN  INSTRUCTION. 

In  general,  there  are  two  broad  types  of  questions,  those  which  call 
forth  facts  accumulated  in  memory,  and  those  which  call  for  the 
exercise  of  thought  in  arriving  at  an  answer.  In  school,  questions  are 
asked,  for  the  most  part,  because  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  thing  to  do. 
In  life  outside  the  school  questions  are  asked  because  some  .problem 
needs  answering.  This  latter  situation  should  be  the  ideal  sought  for 
in  classroom  procedure. 

In  Memphis  during  the  month  of  observation  we  saw  practicallj' 
nothing  but  a  long  list  of  questions  being  asked  which  were  nothing 
but  memory  questions.  Thought  was  not  in  the  least  invohed  in 
getting  the  answer.  Very  frequently  there  was  no  connection  be- 
tween the  first  question  and  the  next.  Memorized  facts  were  desired 
and  frequently  very  unimportant  facts.  There  is  a  definite  place 
for  memory  questions.  There  is  also  a  place  in  school  for  thinking. 
The  chief  reason  for  lack  of  interest  in  school  work  is  the  failure  by 
the  teachers  to  introduce  children  to  situations  (questions)  whicli 
require  thinking.  It  is  our  judgment  that  the  teachers  of  Memphis 
put  an  undue  amount  of  emphasis  upon  memory  rather  than  upon 
thought  work. 

The  other  side  of  the  problem  of  questions  is  the  response  given 
by  the  child.  We  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  the  stenographic 
lessons  and  point  out  the  nature  ot  the  answers  given  by  the  children. 

The  answers  are  brief,  uninteresting,  and  inaccurate,  frequently 
only  a  "  yes  "  or  "  no."  Such  answers  tend  to  mental  laziness  and  in- 
exactitude. Why  do  children  give  such  brief  unsatisfactory  replies? 
First  a  great  many  of  the  questions  are  asked  in  such  a  way  as  to 
permit  of  a  "  yes  "  or  "  no,"  or  one  word  for  an  answer. 

It  is  more  closely  associated  with  history,  is  that  it? 

We  find  another  range  of  mountains  farther  South,  what  are  they? 

Can  you  name  a  high  peak  there? 

We  haven't  been  so  much  concerned  about  Russia  lately,  have  we? 

We  find  it  Inclosing  what  little  sea? 

It  Is  near  what  city? 

It  was  not  so  much  the  value  of  things  themselves,  was  it?  ^ 

It  was  the  historical  value,  wasn't  it? 

Another  reason  that  children  give  brief  answers  is  that  the  fund 
of  information  at  the  child's  disposal  is  extremely  meager.  Still 
another  reason  is  the  child's  tendency  to  follow  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  The  teacher  accepts  brief,  incomplete  answers,  and  the 
child  falls  into  the  habit  more  or  less  consciously  of  offering  just 
enough  to  satisfy. 

A  study  of  the  stenographic  lesson  will  reveal  a  great  many  ques- 
tions whicl-  are  the  answer  desired  put  in  question  form,  requiring 
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nothing  more  than  a  reforming  of  the  sentence.  The  following 
examples  will  clarify  this  point.  Such  questions  are  another  cause 
of  brief  and  unthinking  answers. 

Name  the  largest  prairie  city  that  ships  the  most  meat  and  com. 

What  would  be  e^ecially  incoDvenient  in  building  railroads? 

What  is  it  called  where  a  river  goes  through? 

I'sn't  it  warm  or  more  like  our  Southern  States? 

IVIost  of  these  countries  grow  grain  to  live  on,  don*t  they? 

But  it  does  belong  to  England? 

A  great  many  of  the  teachers'  questions  are  very  shnilar  to  lan- 
gauge-completion  tests  or  puzzles  where  words  have  to  be  guessed 
and  filled  into  blanks.  The  following  questions  will  indicate  the 
type.  (Never  use  more  than  one  word.)  The  words  **  where,** 
"what,"  "  who,"  "  how  "  are  blanks. 

Finally  goes  out  where? 

Has  the  largest  what? 

They  are  between  what? 

For  making  what? 

They  have  some  peaks  that  are  familiar  as  what? 

Most  of  the  plains  of  Europe  are  where? 

This  point  of  land  is  what? 

Repetition  of  answers  by  teachers  is  also  a  rather  common  fault  of 
the  Memphis  teachers.    This  is  a  waste  of  time,  if  nothing  worse. 

AVe  wish  to  urge  a  very  careful  consideration  on  the  part  of  teach- 
ers of  the  whole  matter  of  questions  in  the  instruction.  The  ques- 
tion, however,  can  not  be  •separated  from  the  more  important  ones 
of  course  of  study,  organizations  of  lessons,  and  training  of  children 
to  think  and  study. 

HOME  STUDY. 

To  watch  the  boys  and  girls  pass  out  of  a  Memphis  school  at  the 
close  of  the  day,  each  one  carrying  a  book  and  usually  an  armful 
of  books,  including  an  arithmetic,  a  reader,  speller,  geography,  his- 
tory, pencil  box,  etc.,  one  wonders  why  and  mentally  asks  such 
questions  as  these:  "Have  these  children  failed  in  their  day's  work?  ^ 
"  Have  they  no  time  for  study  in  school  ? "  "Are  they  expected  to 
work  at  books  from  early  morning  until  evening?  "  "  Have  they  no 
time  for  play  and  home-work  activities  which  will  develop  their 
health,  heads,  hearts,  and  hands?" 

Finally,  one  asks :  "  Have  they  home  conditions  suitable  for  quiet 
study  ? "  Upon  investigation  it  is  found  that  very  many,  possibly 
the  majority  of  the  children,  have  not. 

Then  wh-^^t  are  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  home  study? 
In  those  homes  where  the  environment  is  conducive  to  quiet  work  and 
where  the  parents  have  time  and  the  interest  to  aid  the  children  in 
their  work,  one  readily  sees  that  an  advantage  would  obtain  in  that 
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it  enables  the  parents  to  judge  of  the  mental  ability  of  their  children, 
also  acquainting  them  with  the  development  of  the  curriculum  as 
carried  on  in  the  school. 

To  the  thoughtful  observer  the  disadvantages  seem  numerous. 
There  is  the  temptation  on  the  part  of  some  to  overstudy,  there  is 
the  temptation  to  get  too  much  help,  the  temptation  to  cheat,  the 
formation  of  careless  habits  of  study,  the  danger  of  memorizing 
merely  words,  the  interference  with  outside  cultural  studiei^  such 
as  music,  and  art,  the  lessening  of  the  play  time  and  outdoor  spirts. 
Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  physical  burden  of  carrying  heavy 
books  to  and  from  the  home  daily  is  a  matter  for  parents  to  take 
into  serious  consideration. 

The  usual  physical  conditions  under  which  a  child  studies  at  home, 
at  high  tables  and  with  poor  artificial  light,  warps  his  body  and 
injures  his  eyesight.  When  the  classroom  work  is  properly  or- 
ganized, grouping  the  children  in  classes  according  to  their  ability 
to  progress,  there  should  be  ample  time  for  the  preparation  of  the 
next  day's  work  in  school,  for  while  one  group  studies  or  prepares 
an  assigned  task  the  other  group  recites. 

The  amount  of  home  work  should  be  reduced  to  the  minimum,  and 
should  not  be  required  at  all  before  the  fifth  or  sixth  grade.  It 
should  consist,  mainly,  in  investigation  in  the  field,  at  the  library  or 
museum,  of  some  project  which  is  to  be  worked  out  in  school  the 
next  day. 

BCONOm  OF  TIME. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  time  may  be  saved  in  the  schools. 
To  the  l;eachers  of  Memphis  we  recommend  a  most  serious  considera- 
tion on  their  part  of  this  vital  question.  We  heard  on  every  hand, 
"  We  haven't  time  to  do  that."  Can  it  be  really  true  that  the  ele- 
mentary school  course  is  overcrowded?  The  children  receive  no 
instruction  in  nature  study,  no  instruction  in  civics,  no  handwork 
or  drawing,  of  any  considerable  amount,  and  in  some  grades  none 
at  all.  Only  a  few  schools  have  cooking  and  only  a  little  time  is 
given  to  sewing,  and  there  is  no  manual  training.  Physical  train- 
ing receives  only  very  slight  attention.  The  subjects  which  are 
taught  are  limited  for  the  most  part  to  the  adopted  texts. 

There  are  many  school  systems  which  secure  better  results  in  the 
subjects  which  are  found  in  the  Memphis  schools,  in  addition  to 
having  all  the  activities  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph.  Can  it 
be  possible  then  that  the  teachers  in  the  grades  in  Memphis  really 
have  not  time  to  teach  other  subjects  or  to  offer  richer  content  in  the 
subjects  which  are  now  in  the  course? 

Our  answer  is  that,  if  present  methods  of  organization  and  selec- 
tion of  subject  matter  and  present  methods  of  instruction  are  con- 
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tinned,  the  teachera  really  will  not  have  time  for  any  more  than 
they  are  doing. 

In  the  first  place,  time  can  be  saved  by  the  elimination  of  all  sub* 
ject  matter  which  has  no  value  for  the  development  of  the  child 
and  the  furtherance  of  his  needs.  Many  important  topics  are 
crowded  out  because  there  ^^  is  no  time  "  since  much  traditional  mate- 
rial is  retained  for  no  other  reason  than  it  was  in  the  course  of  study 
heretofore.  Much  of  place  geography,  the  third  type  of  percentage 
problems  in  many  applications,  difficult  fractions,  much  of  the 
denominate  number  work,  a  great  deal  of  the  problem  material  iu 
mensuration,  a  large  part  of  the  spelling  lists,  and  formal  grammar 
could  be  dropped  from  the  Memphis  course  with  no  loss  to  the 
pupil  and  with  a  great  gain  in  time.  Many  other  items  might  be 
mentioned. 

A  still  greater  loss  of  time  is  brought  about  by  obsolete,  ineffective, 
wasteful  teaching  methods.  If  a  teacher  presents  a  topic  to  a  class 
ineffectively  the  entire  time  of  the  class  is  wasted  regardless  of  how 
hard  the  class  and  teacher  may  have  worked.  If  children  study  a 
spelling  lesson  in  the  wrong  way,  time  is  lost.  If  short  methods  are 
not  employed  in  mathematics,  time  is  lost.  If  interest  and  attention 
are  not  secured  by  the  methods  employed,  time  is  lost.  We  have 
already  pointed  out,  both  in  spelling  and  arithmetic,  the  enormous 
waste  of  time  in  teaching  methoda 

Another  cause  for  loss  of  time  is  a  badly  correlated  course  of 
study.  Unless  one  subject  supports  and  clarifies  another,  valuable 
time  and  effort  go  for  naught.  (We  commend  to  the  teachers  of 
Memphis  Russell's  Economy  of  Time  in  Education.) 

All  of  the  above  causes  for  waste  of  time  are  present  in  the  Mem- 
phis elementary  schools  to  an  alarming  degree. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

The  examination  system  in  Memphis  is  worthy  of  attention.  Ex- 
aminations in  all  major  subjects — arithmetic,  language  and  gram- 
mar, history,  physiology,  and  spelling — are  given  each  half  year  in 
all  grades,  two  to  eight,  inclusive.  In  the  second  and  third  grades 
examinations  are  given,  of  course,  for  those  subjects  only  which 
occur  in  those  grades.  -The  reading  examination  is  an  oral  one. 
Composition  is  considered  a  minor  and  does  not  come  during  exam- 
ination week.  One  week  is  given  over  to  examinations  each  half 
year.  One  examination  is  given  daily — varying  in  length,  but  in 
the  upper  grades  sometimes  three  hours  are  allowed. 

The  month  preceding  each  examination  week  is  devoted  to  a  re- 
view of  the  term's  work — literally  a  cramming  for  the  final  week. 
This  review  is  in  general  of  two  kinds:  A  review  of  the  textbook 
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material,  or  a  review  based  upon  examination  questions  of  previous 
years.  The  teachers  have  sets  of  old  examination  questions,  and 
they  give  them  out  from  day  to  day.  The  questions  this  year  were 
made  out  by  the  superintendent,  to  whom  the  questions  had  been 
recommended  by  a  committee  of  principals. 

Every  teacher  says  upon  inquiry  that  there  is  no  time  for  thi^s  or 
time  for  that,  because  her  children  must  be  ready  for  examination. 
The  ability  to  master  the  text  and  the  ability  to  answer  the  exam- 
ination questions  seems  to  be  the  desired  goal.  The  principals  as  a 
whole  believe  in  the  examination  system.  "  It  gives  the  teacher  a 
definite  aim  to  shoot  at."  "  It  keeps  teachers  from  passing  along 
children  who  ought  to  be  failed."  "It  makes  children  study." 
"  Children  will  not  work  if  they  know  they  have  no  final  examina- 
tions." These  are  some  of  the  replies  one  gets  from  principals  and 
teachers  when  one  inquires  into  the  advantages  of  the  examination 
system. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  examination  system  now  in  use  in  Mem- 
phis is  one  of  the  great  hindrances  to  really  eifective  instruction. 
Our  objection  is  not  to  examinations  as  a  general  idea.  Good  ex- 
aminations are  of  great  value.  Examinations  which  force  children 
to  cram  up  on  disconnected  and  unrelated  facts,  facts  of  little  use 
now  or  in  the  future,  are  a  positive  detriment.  During  the  last 
month  of  school  the  surveyors  in  the  elementary  grades  saw  not 
more  than  a  dozen  lessons  in  which  new  material,  new  facts,  new 
data  were  presented.  We  did  not  hear  50  questions  in  the  month's 
time  that  called  for  real  exercise  of  thought. 

If  there  must  be  an  examination,  why  not  have  the  review  pre- 
ceding it  based  upon  some  organized  plan?  The  review  cited  in 
the  stenographic  lessons  is  typical  of  the  major  portion  of  the 
month's  work.  To  really  review  a  subject,  connections  between  re- 
lated ideas  ought  to  be  stressed.  Do  these  lessons  show  any 
coherence  ?  Would  a  child  organize  his  ideas  on  European  geography 
by  such  a  review?  If  there  must  be  an  examination,  why  could  :t 
not  be  prepared  without  the  entire  devotion  of  one  month's  time 
to  it?  Could  not  new  topics  be  used  to  review  the  important  prin- 
ciples or  facts  ?  After  a  careful  study  of  these  questions,  what  ones 
could  not  have  been  answered  just  as  well  by  a  continuation  of  reg- 
ular work  as  to  stop  all  advance  work  and  drill  on  such  facts  for 
four  weeks? 

We  wish  to  ask  these  questions  in  conclusion :  Is  an  examination 
the  best  means  for  getting  children  to  work  in  school?  Does  the 
teacher  really  need  an  examination  to  decide  who  shall  be  promoted? 
Do  the  present  examinations  keep  the  teacher  from  doing  a  more 
interesting  and  vital  type  of  work?     Is  cramming  really  the  best 
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method  of  preparing  for  an  examination?  In  Chapter  II  of  this 
report  a  plan  of  promotion  which  eliminates  the  formal  examination 
is  suggested  and  discussed. 

SUPERVISION  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Tjhiere  is  no  general  supervision  of  instruction  in  the  elementary 
gp^es  except  that  exercised  by  the  superintendent  The  principals 
of  the  schools  supervise  their  teachers  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
depending  somewhat  upon  the  amount  of  office  work  that  the  princi- 
pals have  to  attend  to.  Intensive  supervision  is  received  by  very  few 
teachers.  The  great  number  of  new  teachers  each  year  should  de- 
mand a  large  amount  of  time  and  thought  upon  the  part  of  the 
principal. 

We  should  like  to  make  the  following  general  suggestions  regard- 
ing the  work  of  the  principal  as  a  supervisor,  since  practically  every 
principal  asked  that  suggestions  be  offered  as  to  how  he  could  be 
of  greater  help  to  his  teachers. 

It  would  be  well  for  a  principal,  by  the  use  of  well-known  edu- 
cational tests,  to  determine  as  accurately  as  possible  the  exact  status 
of  the  results  in  his  school  with  reference  to  the  most  important 
subjects.  This  should  be  done  regularly  at  the  first,  the  middle, 
and  the  last  of  each  year.  Having  done  this,  he  should  next,  by 
thorough  visitation,  determine  the  reasons  for  any  unsatisfactory 
results.  Then,  by  consultations,  teachers'  meetings,  and  study,  the 
staff  should  determine  means  for  correcting  the  deficiencies.  It 
would  be  well  in  some  cases  for  the  principal  to  take  classes  for  the 
teacher  if  it  were  necessary  to  make  his  meaning  clear  or  to  show 
the  teacher  what  in  his  judgment  ought  to  be  done.  Teachers' 
meetings  which  take  up  problems  of  instruction  to  determine  the 
best  possible  methods  of  teaching,  with  demonstration  lessons  as  the 
basis  of  discussion,  are  exceedingly  inspiring  to  the  teachers  of  a 
school.  It  is  also  wise  for  a  staff  to  call  in  outsiders  of  recog- 
nized ability  to  work  on  special  problems. 

Supervision  is  not  at  all  a  one-sided  affair.  The  teacher  must 
do  her  share  of  the  supervision  by  being  open  to  criticism,  by  pre- 
paring her  lessons  every  day  with  the  idea  of  doing  the  work  better 
than  ever  before.  The  entire  teaching  staff  ought  to  outline  the 
topics  for  the  year's  work  in  advance,  so  as  to  be  able  to  modify 
and  enrich  the  subject  of  each  topic  in  the  light  of  experience  and 
criticism. 

In  addition  to  the  supervision  which  the  principals  do  or  might 

give,  it  is  very  necessary  that  there  be  general  supervision  of  the 

regular  work  for  the  elementary  schools  to  coordinate  and  direct 

the  work  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  whole  system.    The  schools 

now  show  great  need  of  this  sort  of  supervision.  It  ought  not  to 
be  necessary  to  give  reasons  here  as  to  the  value  of  good  supervision. 
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In  addition  to  supervisors  of  the  common  subjects,  there  ought  to 
be  supervisors  of  the  special  subjects  which  are  so  technical  as  to 
demand  a  specialist.  We  are  not  referring  to  a  supervisor  whose 
chief  business  is  to  rate  teachers,  but  a  supervisor  who  knows  how  to 
teach,  knows  how  to  improve  instruction,  and  who  will  initiate  all 
sorts  of  projects  that  will  challenge  the  best  the  teachers  have  in 
them.  She  should  lead,  not  drive.  This  subject  is  discussed  also 
in  Chapter  II  of  this  report. 

THE  TIMB  SCHEDULE. 

Waste  in  the  proper  utilization  of  a  child's  time  in  school  is 
inexcusable.  No  part  of  school  work  requires  more  careful  plan- 
ning than  the  daily  program.  This  fact  should  be  impressed  upon 
the  teachers  of  all  grades  with  great  emphasis.  It  is  an  easy  matter 
to  think  of  the  program  as  a  mere  mechanical  contrivance,  with  no 
thought  back  of  it  other  than  to  get  the  subjects  out  of  the  way, 
one  after  another,  without  reference  to  the  ends  to  be  gained.  It 
is  important  to  impress  upon  the  teachers  of  all  grades  that  while 
a  program  should  be  flexible,  designed  to  suit  the  needs  of  growing 
children  and  modified  to  suit  those  needs,  there  must  in  the  main 
be  a  definite  time  schedule  followed. 

Every  child  should  be  actively  occupied  every  moment  of  school- 
time  at  something  which  is  interesting  to  him  and  which  is  truly 
worth  while.  This  is  not  true  of  the  children  in  the  Memphis 
schools  at  the  present  time.  The  sum  total  of  time  wasted  during 
a  school  year  would,  we  are  confident,  amount  to  hours  during  a 
school  year^--due  to  lack  of  proper  arrangement  and  balance  of 
studies,  to  mass  teaching,  lack  of  interest  in  work  assigned,  and  to 
the  fact  that  many  teachers  check  and  mark  papers  during  the  time 
allotted  for  recitation. 

The  program  of  school  exercises,  the  time  schedule,  should  be 
evaluated  from  several  angles,  considering  first,  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  several  subjects  therein  to  determine  which  are  of  the 
greatest  value  in  the  life  of  the  child.  When  this  is  done,  spelling 
and  reading  will  not  occupy  the  same  period  as  they  now  do,  with 
the  major  amount  of  time  being  given  to  spelling.  Second,  the 
amount  of  time  per  week  and  day  which  should  be  given  to  each 
subject  according  to  its  importance  should  be  determined  aad,  third, 
the  physical  and  mental  conditions  under  which  the  child  works 
should  be  noted. 

THE  DAILY  PROGRAM. 

For  an  elementary  school  system  which  has  practically  no  manual 
activities,  such  as  drawing,  manual  training,  cooking,  sewing,  gar- 
dening, and  the  like,  the  daily  program  is  too  long.  Nor  is  it  wise  in 
general  to  give  the  same  amount  of  time  to  every  subject  as  is  the 
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case  in  the  upper  grades.  In  some  schools  spelling  receives  as  mnch 
time  per  day  as  geography  or  history.  The  question  of  how  much 
time  each  subject  ought  to  reteive  is  one  to  which  the  administration 
should  give  its  immediate  attention.     (See  section  on  time  schedule.) 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  those  intrusted  with  the  direct  instruction 
of  the  children  to  see  and  feel  that  every  exercise  of  the  school 
should  offer  occasion  for  the  child  to  put  forth  eflFort — effort  that 
will  result  in  acquired  knowledge  and  skill.  Also  that  there  is  no 
time  for  lawlessness  and  inattention.  The  program  should  be  so 
arranged  as  to  afford  variety  for  the  children  calling  differeot  ener- 
gies into  action  at  different  periods.  Drawing  should  not  follow 
writing;  music  and  physical  training  should  alternate  with  written 
work;  reading,  arithmetic,  geography,  etc.,  with  music  and  manual 
work.  A  scientifically  constructed  program  saves  the  time  of  the 
teacher  and  that  of  the  child  through  the  effective  work  accom- 
plished. 

Wo  offer  the  following  schedule,  now  in  force  in  Kochester,  N.  Y^ 
as  a  suggestion  for  Memphis,  to  be  modified,  of  course,  to  meet 
different  conditions. 
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Morning  session  8.46  to  11. 4S. 
Afternoon  session  1.15  to  S.45. 

Tbe  kindergarten  and  first  grade  will  close  work  In  the  morDlng  at  11.SD 
and  In  tbe  afternoon  at  3.S0. 
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SPECIAL  CLASSES. 

Some  of  the  schools  in  Memphis  have  special  classes  for  children 
who  are  making  up  lost  grades  or  who  are  trying  to  skip  a  grade, 
or  who  are  to  do  the  work  of  a  whole  year  in  a  half  year.  For 
example,  one  teacher  will  have  an  eighth-grade  special,  in  which 
some  of  the  children  are  failures  and  some  are  accelerates.  They 
are  taught  together  in  the  same  classes  in  the  most  of  the  subjects. 
These  classes  are  organized  to  take  care  of  individual  differences. 
They  are  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  they  should  be  much 
more  numerous  and  better  organized.  The  promotion  system  ought 
to  be  so  arranged  that  the  able  children  could  really  take  advantage 
of  and  use  their  native  ability.  By  means  of  intelligence  tests  and 
actual  school  results  laggards  also  could  be  segregated  or  given 
less  work  to  do. 

Except  for  slight  administrative  difficulties  it  might  be  well  to 
outline  maximum  and  minimum  courses  for  each  grade  and  equalize 
the  differences  in  the  class  by  giving  each  group,  selected  on  the 
basis  of  ability,  work  corresponding  to  its  power  of  accomplish- 
ment. The  department  of  psychology  or  bureau  of  educational 
measurements  which  has  been  recommended  ought  to  make  a  study 
of  this  problem. 

SCHOOL  EXCURSIONS. 

A  drive  over  Memphis  boulevards  and  the  famous  Speedtvay, 
through  the  beautiful  parks,  including  a  visit  to  the  zoo,  impressed 
us  with  the  wonderful  advantages  for  acquainting  the  children  with 
the  kinds  of  trees,  the  variety  of  flora,  and  the  songs  of  the  native 
birds  and  their  haunts  through  school-excursion  work. 

The  zoo  is  a  concrete  gold  mine  of  opportunities  to  acquaint  the 
children  with  the  animal  life  of  foreign  lands,  and  every  geography 
class  in  the  city  of  Memphis  should  be  given  an  opportunity  for  the 
study  of  its  wonders.  One  is  fairly  fascinated  with  the  curious  life 
of  animals,  birds,  and  reptiles  as  depicted  there. 

In  a  round  of  school  visitations  we  came  in  touch  with  one  class 
that  had  visited  the  zoo  the  day  before.  While  the  faces  brightened 
when  interest  was  shown  because  they  had  had  this  experience,  it 
was  evident  that  the  real  and  educational  value  of  a  school  excur- 
sion had  been  lost  somehow.  In  attempting  to  discuss  the  excursion 
with  them  they  seemed  to  have  gained  little  definite  knowledge. 
Here,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  when  children  were  asked  ques- 
tions concerning  their  work,  they  responded  by  asking,  "  What  does 
she  want  me  to  say  ?  "  When  the  ice  was  fairly  broken,  their  delight 
in  having  found  an  opportunity  to  just  talk  gave  evidence  that  they 
had  much  to  tell.  Had  the  work  been  definitely  planned  and  ar- 
ranged for  before  going  they  would  undoubtedly  have  had  very 
much  more  to  tell. 
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SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT. 

The  man  who  is  successful  in  business  has  a  well-equipped  office, 
store,  or  factory.  The  thrifty  and  successful  farmer  has  the  neces- 
sary tools  and  machinery  to  aid  in  the  production  of  good  crops  and 
their  conservation.  The  well-ordered  house  is  supplied  with  those 
essential  materials  necessary  for  human  needs  and  comfort.  Mem- 
phis at  every  angle  shows  prosperity  in  its  trade  and  industry,  due 
to  its  having  constantly  sought  for  the  best  equipment.  The  schools, 
the  workshops,  filled  with  the  choicest  of  God's  products — ^the  little 
children — are  woefully  barren  of  equipment.  Those  tools  which  are 
essential  to  a  full  comprehension  and  appreciation  of  the  content  of 
the  subject  matter  as  laid  down  to  be  taught  are  lacking.  Teachers 
and  children  alike  have  a  right  to  demand  a  certain  equipment.  The 
schools  are  in  need  of  maps,  globes,  and  supplementary  textbooks, 
both  for  the  teacher's  desk  use  and  for  the  use  of  the  children.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  in  geography  and  history.  Every  school  should 
have  a  good  lantern  with  an  abundance  of  well-chosen  slides  suited 
to  the  work  of  different  grades.  Some  one  room  in  each  building 
should  be  supplied  with  dark  curtains,  where  there  is  no  general  as- 
sembly room,  to  be  used  on  occasions  by  different  classes.  With  a 
small  expenditure  of  money  for  mounting  board  cut  to  a  imiform 
size  and  a  cabinet  in  which  to  file  them,  pictures  can  be  collected  and 
mounted  for  use  in  making  all  the  school  subjects  more  concrete.  The 
stereoscope  and  stereograph  are  also  needful  and  helpful  parts  of 
school  equipment. 

Another  important  phase  of  equipment  is  a  cork  bulletin  board  in 
every  classroom,  upon  which  can  be  displayed  materials  collected^  so 
that  they  may  be  observed,  studied,  and  talked  about  by  all  the 
children.  Each  school  should  be  supplied  with  the  various  sets  of 
weights  and  measures.  For  example,  the  foot  rule,  yardstick,  tape- 
line,  weights,  liquid  and  dry  measures,  so  that  when  these  subjects 
are  presented  in  the  arithmetic  period  the  children  may  have  the  ex- 
perience of  actually  measuring  and  thereby  evolve  for  themselves, 
through  doing,  that  "  two  pints  equal  one  quart,"  "  eight  quarts  one 
peck,"  and  "  four  pecks  one  bushel."  Every  school  should  be  pro- 
vided with  an  aquarium  for  fish  and  a  terrarium  for  animals  and  in- 
sects, in  order  that  nature  specimens  may  be  studied  first  hand.  An 
equipment  and  environment  conducive  for  every  child  to  give  the 
fullest  expression  to  his  self-activity  and  created  instincts  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity. 

Many  teachers  in  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools  complain 
bitterly  of  the  lack  of  supplementary  books  and  illustrative  material. 
They  have  nothing  aside  from  the  books  and  equipment  prescribed  in 
the  course  of  study.  There  is,  however,  a  wealth  of  material  to  be 
had  free  of  cost  such  as  will  enrich  the  work  in  history,  in  geography, 
in  natural  science,  and  the  like.    It  is  worth  while  to  give  an  example. 
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The  International  Harvester  Co.,  of  Chicago,  issues  a  neat  booklet 
entitled  "  The  Story  of  Bread."  The  story  is  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive, and  will  hold  the  attention  of  young  and  old,  as  the  narrative 
traces  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  breadstuifs  industry. 
The  social  and  economic  significance  of  bread  and  the  inventions  and 
machines  that  have  made  cereal  raising  the  chief  occupation  are  set 
forth.  The  pen  sketches  are  helpful.  This  suggests  the  possibilities 
for  teachers  in  other  lines.  Practically  every  transportation  company 
in  the  country  publishes  maps  of  the  United  States  or  of  local  regions. 
These  can  be  had  free,  as  can  the  pamphlet  above  mentioned.  In 
some  instances  a  few  cents'  postage  is  required.  The  folders  and 
special  circulars  issued  by  all  railway  and  steamship  companies  con- 
tain excellent  pictures  of  scenery.  These  pictures,  when  cut  out  and 
pasted  upon  cheap  manila  cards,  and  classified,  can  be  used  in  the 
class  to  illustrate  all  phases  of  geography  teaching. 

Manufacturers,  tradesmen,  publishers,  development  boards,  and,  in 
'  one's  own  State  particularly,  the  various  boards  of  trade  and  cham- 
■  bers  of  commerce  issue  printed  matter,  pictures,  maps,  etc.  These 
can  be  had  for  the  asking.  Hardware,  lumber,  and  paint  concerns ; 
firms  dealing  in  decorative  materials,  fabrics  and  the  like,  frequently 
have  exhibits  which  trace  the  process  of  manufacture  from  the  raw 
material  through  the  various  stages  to  the  finished  product.  In  this 
industrial  age  such  material  is  of  great  value  in  the  hands  of  a  wise 
teacher.  A  tool  catalogue  with  its  many  illustrations  or  a  card  hold- 
ijig  the  various  bits  of  steel  and  showing  the  pen  in  the  successive 
processes  of  manufacture — ^these  may  open  up  a  new  world  to  the 
boy  or  girl.  -The  public  is  always  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  school. 

Members  of  the  Memphis  Rotary  Club  and  of  other  local  civic 
bodies,  representing  various  manufacturing  interests,  would,  no 
doubt,  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  cooperate  with  the  teachers  in 
providing  cabinets  or  cases,  showing  the  process  of  manufacturing 
which  they  represent.  Every  school  should  be  on  the  mailing  list  for 
Government  maps,  charts,  and  bulletins  of  the  agricultural  and 
geological  survey  departments. 

DISCIPLINB. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  aspects  of  the  school  situation  in  Memphis 
is  the  uniformly  splendid  discipline  throughout  the  school  system. 
The  relationship  of  pupils  and  teachers  is  most  cordial  and  lays  an 
excellent  foundation  for  good  work.  All  the  members  of  the  staflf 
noted  the  friendly  interest  manifested  by  the  teachers  in  their  chil- 
dren and  the  respectful  reaction  to  this  interest  by  the  children. 

Some  of  the  schools  still  use  corporal  punishment  rather  freely, 
but  on  the  whole  the  practice  is  entirely  out  of  fashion.    The  only 
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feature  of  the  discipline  which  seemed  at  all  bad  was  the  rather  too 
frequent  practice  of  sending  children  to  the  principal  for  minor  of- 
fenses oi*  annoyances.  Some  other  method  ought  to  be  devised  for 
handling  this  situation,  since  the  present  method  only  weakens  the 
teacher's  control  over  the  individuals  concerned. 

8.  A  SUMMARY  OF  OBSERVATIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  The  course  of  study  does  not  meet  the  demands  of  modem  educa- 
tion in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 

2.  Many  important  activities  are  omitted  from  the  course,  namely, 
natui'e  study,  elementary  science,  manual  arts,  including  co:»king, 
sewing,  drawing,  manual  training;  the  proper  sort  of  physical  train- 
ing and  school  gardening.  The  child's  environment  as  a  basis  of  a 
course  cf  study  is  totally  ignored. 

3.  Many  of  the  subjects  now  included  in  the  curriculum  are  not 
in  touch  with  modern  needs  and  require  reorganization,  eliminating 
useless  material  and  substituting  that  which  is  vital  in  the  life  of  the 
child. 

4.  The  course  of  study  has  no  underlying  principles  or  aims  which 
control  its  plan.  It  is  now  merely  a  mass  of  unrelated,  traditional 
pieces  of  knowledge  thrown  together  regardless  of  the  controlling 
aims  of  the  educative  process.  There  is  no  distinction  between  essen- 
tial and  nonessential  elements  in  the  course. 

5.  The  methods  of  instruction  are  antiquated.  The  typical  methods 
are  memorization  and  "  question  and  answer  "  recitations. 

6.  The  present  methods  of  instruction  are  wasteful  of  time  and 
energy  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  distaste  they  arouse  in  the  child's 
mind  for  learning. 

7.  The  arithmetic  is  poorly  taught  and  poor  results  are  obtained. 

8.  The  music  is  devoted  too  much  to  study  of  musical  notation 
and  not  enough  to  good  singing. 

9.  The  schools  are  poorly  equipped  for  good  teaching,  lacking 
libraries,  laboratories,  maps,  charts,  globes,  manufacturers'  exhibits, 
weights,  measures,  auditoriums,  lantern  slides,  pictures,  and  the  like. 

10.  The  schools  show  need  of  helpful,  constructive  supervision. 

11.  The  teachers  need  more  academic  and  professional  training 
before  appointment  and  after  appointment. 

12.  Many  of  the  teachers  are  not  qualified  for  the  positions  they 
are  now  holding. 

13.  The  "  aid  system  "  is  bad,  hard  alike  on  the  teachers  and  aids. 

14.  Many  of  the  principals  are  out  of  touch  with  modern  elemen- 
tary school  practice. 

15.  The  principals  in  all  cases  are  not  good  school  administrators. 

16.  There  are  inadequate  facilities  for  play  and  recreation. 
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17.  No  provision  is  made  for  fii*st-hand  knowledge  such  as  would 
be  provided  for  by  laboratories,  gardens,  excursions,  etc. 

18.  The  teachers  are  dissatisfied  with  salaries  and  with  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  the  school  system. 

19.  Teachers  waste  time  in  school  by  making  out  reports. 

20.  There  is  too  much  home  study. 

21.  Teachers  do  not  always  cooperate  with  their  principals. 

22.  The  geography  instruction  is  lifeless  on  account  of  a  poor 
course  of  study  and  lack  of  equipment. 

23.  The  grammar  phase  of  the  English  work  is  overemphasized 
and  is  not  approached  inductively. 

24.  The  reading  is  narrow  in  its  scope  and  the  children  are  back- 
ward in  comprehension  of  material  read. 

25.  The  spelling  is  good  but  at  too  great  a  cost  of  time  and  work. 

26.  The  history  is  not  closely  enough  tied  up  with  present-day 
problems. 

27.  The  material  of  the  coui'se  of  study  should  be  based  upon  the 
social,  intellectual,  and  physical  environment. 

28.  The  future  course  ought  to  include  those  activities  that  we  have 
indicated  as  being  omitted. 

29.  The  course  should  be  flexible  enough  to  admit  new  material, 
as  it  proves  its  value  for  the  child's  growth. 

30.  Methods  of  instruction  and  courses  of  study  should  be  so 
modified  as  to  permit  the  use  of  projects  and  larger  units  of  activity, 
thus  affording  wider  employment  of  the  child's  own  interest  and  ac- 
tivities, placing  thereby  the  emphasis  upon  learning  and  growing 
through  doing  rather  than  through  memorization. 

31.  Methods  of  teaching  should  be  founded  upon  the  instincts  and 
nature  of  children. 

32.  All  the  teaching  should  employ  the  fundamental  principles  of 
self-activity  of  the  children,  concreteness,  correlation,  and  appercep- 
tion. 

33.  Teachers  must  learn  teamwork., 

34.  Teachers  should  plan  their  work  more  carefully. 
.    85.  No  teacher  should  have  more  than  35  children. 

36.  The  principals  should  be  trained  for  supervision  and  methods 
of  instruction  in  order  that  they  may  offer  teachers  real  supervision, 
by  demonstration  if  necesary;  and  also  that  each  principal  be  re- 
quired to  teach  a  few  hours  regularly  ea<3h  week. 

37.  Teachers  should  be  encouraged  to  use  their  initiative  and 
creativeness. 

38.  Teachers'  meetings  should  be  held  at  regular  intervals,  with 
t  definite  program  of  work  laid  down  for  such  meetings. 

39.  Excursions  for  instructional  purposes  ought  to  be  organized 
for  every  teacher  three  or  four  times  yearly. 
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40.  The  teacher's  day  need  not  be  longer  than  eight  hours,  in- 
cluding preparation. 

41.  Children  should  be  promoted  according  to  their  ability  to  pro- 
gress. 

42.  A  bureau  of  educational  research  should  be  established  to  as- 
sist in  the  supervision  and  testing  of  instruction. 

43.  Kindergartens  ought  to  be  established. 

44.  The  junior  high  schools  ought  to  be  established  as  soon  as 
possible. 

45.  Physical  training  and  health  training  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
reorganized. 

46.  The  manual  arts,  fine  and  industrial,  ought  to  be  developed  to 
s  much  higher  degree. 

47.  An  elementary  science  or  nature  study  course  of  study  ought 
to  be  organized  for  each  of  the  elementary  grades. 

48.  School  museums  are  a  necessity. 


CHAPTER  IL  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION. 

The  people  of  Memphis,  through  their  board  of  education,  maintain 
and  operate  three  high  schools :  The  Central  High  School,  the  Voca- 
tional High  School,  and  the  Kortrecht  High  School  for  the  colored 
children.  These  schools  through  their  organized  activities  embody 
what  is  being  done,  consciously  or  imconsciously,  by  the  citizens  of 
Memphis  to  accomplish  two  very  definite  civic  and  social  purposes. 

The  first  of  these  purposes  is  to  meet  the  needs,  the  legal  require- 
ments, and  the  educational  policies  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  so 
far  as  these  apply  to  the  city  school  districts,  and  to  pupils  who 
have  won  promotion  into  the  high  schools  from  the  elementary 
grades.  These  legal  requirements  are  expressed  in  the  State  statutes, 
and  are  interpreted  and  administered  for  the  most  part  through  the 
State  department  of  public  instruction,  whose  function  it  is  to  see 
that  the  school  laws  are  lived  up  to  and  the  department's  administra- 
tive policies  carried  out. 

Every  child  in  the  State  is  a  part  of  the  State  and  an  actual  or 
potential  citizen,  and  no  matter  where  he  may  dwell  within  its 
boundaries  his  proper  maintenance,  growth,  and  training  are  of  direct 
and  deep  concern  to  the  safety,  welfare,  and  prosperity  of  the  State. 

Hence  the  larger  good  of  the  State  and  the  Nation  should  have 
an  important  place  in  the  thought  of  the  community  concerning  the 
education  of  its  children. 

The  second  of  the  two  purposes  above  mentioned  touches  more 
nearly  the  intimate  community  life  and  growth  of  Memphis  itself. 
This  is  to  develop  and  train  those  children  who  in  a  very  few  years 
are  to  become  the  leaders  of  Memphis.  The  great  bulk  of  the  people 
in  every  city  who  to-day  are  making  it  what  it  is — who  are  shaping 
its  municipal  policies,  developing  its  commerce  and  its  industries  and 
directing  its  team  play  for  social  and  civic  enterprises,  such  as  public- 
health  protection,  music,  art,  architecture,  city  planning  and  beauti- 
fication,  parks,  playgrounds,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  churches,  and 
charitable  institutions — ^are  graduates  or  ex-students  of  its  public 
high  schools. 

Ill 
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Hence  a  progressive  school  system,  with  good  modem  high  schools, 
based  on  thorough  elementary  schools,  makes  a  progressive  city. 
This  must  be  true  of  Memphis  no  less  than  of  other  cities.  The 
pupils  now  in  its  high  schools  will  determine  its  development  15  and 
20  years  hence.  .  If  its  high  schools  fulfill  their  complete  measure  of 
responsibility,  that  development  will  be  marvelous.  If  either  be- 
cause of  inadequate  internal  administration  or  because  of  improper 
or  incompetent  or  unwise  external  control  they  fail  to  function 
effectively,  Memphis  will  retrograde.  This  is  a  matter  in  which 
every  citizen  of  Memphis  is  vitally  concerned  and  should  be  deeply 
and  actively  interested. 

PUPIL  GROUPS  THAT  LEAVE  SCHOOL. 

The  high  schools  of  the  city,  in  conjunction  with  the  elementary 
schools,  constitute  a  selective  agency  which  picks  out  from  the  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  about  13  and  20  a  limited  body,  small  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  number,  and  gives  them  courses  in  training 
of  from  a  half  year  to  four  years'  duration,  according  to  the  length 
of  time  they  continue  in  attendance.  Many  of  them  drop  out  by 
the  way,  and  thereby  cease  their  training  so  far  as  the  high  schools 
are  concerned  in  it.  Any  further  training  that  these  children  may 
possibly  obtain  is  obtained  in  their  employment  or  by  other  agencies, 
such  as  business  colleges,  Y.  M.  C  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  classes,  corre- 
spondence schools,  or  private  reading  and  study.  Undoubtedly  a  part 
of  those  who  drop  out  do  so  because  they  are  unable  or  unwilling  to 
profit  by  the  kinds  of  training  that  the  high  schools  are  giving  them. 

Some  of  these  must  be  lacking  in  the  capacity  to  profit  by  further 
school  training  of  any  sort;  but  it  may  be  that  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  them  could  profit  by  further  training  and  can  not  now  get  in 
the  high  schools  the  particular  kinds  of  training  that  they  want  and 
could  profit  by.  If  the  elementary  schools  and  the  high  schools  act- 
ing in  conjunction  with  them  are  functioning  properly  as  selective 
agencies,  the  former  class  should  be  discovered  and  eliminated  after 
completing  the  eighth  or  at  most  the  ninth  grade  and  they  should 
not  be  turned  out  on  the  streets,  but  should  be  trained  for  or  directed 
into  the  jobs  where  they  can  do  the  best  for  themselves  and  the  com- 
munity. This  class  raises  the  question  of  vocational  guidance,  which 
is  discussed  in  detail  in  Chapter  IX.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  are 
many  of  the  second  class — ^those  who  could  not  profit  by  further  train- 
ing if  among  the  courses  provided  there  were  such  as  would  meet 
their  needs — then  the  high  schools  are  failing  as  selective  agencies 
because  they  do  not  hold  these  children,  and  are  failing  as  training 
agencies  because  they  do  not  provide  the  training  that  this  class  of 
youth  could  use. 

This  class  raises  the  question  of  better  curriculum  organization, 
which  is  discussed  in  this  chapter.     There  is  also  a  third  class  of 
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pupils  who  leave  school,  not  because  of  either  of  the  two  conditions 
just  mentioned,  but  because  economic  pressure  compels  them  to  go 
to  work  to  assist  in  the  support  of  themselves  and  the  family.  Un- 
doubtedly many  of  these  could  profit  by  further  training  to  the  bene- 
fit of  both  themselves  and  the  community,  and  for  such  as  these 
especially  many  communities  are  providing  night  schools,  part  time 
or  cooperative  vacational  courses,  and  continuation  schools. 

CONNECTION  BETWEEN  FAILURE  AND  ELIMINATION. 

There  is  a  direct  connection  between  failures  and  elimination. 
Absences  constitute  the  most  potent  cause  for  failures,  and  failures 
constitute  the  most  potent  cause  for  leaving  school.  Again  both 
absences  and  failures  are  largely  caused  by  lack  of  interest  in  the 
work.  In  spite  of  sickness  and  other  causes  of  necessary  absence, 
those  who  like  the  work  and  are  successful  with  it  when  they  attend 
manage  for  the  most  part  to  make  up  the  losses  due  to  their  absence 
and  meet  the  requirements  for  promotion.  Hence  failures  and  elimi- 
nation occur  most  among  those  who  are  not  interested  in  their  work 
or  who  find  it  too  hard.  Tables  showing  the  percentage  failing  in 
the  Central  High  School  are  given  in  Chapter  II. 

A  large  percentage  of  failures  in  a  given  subject  may  mean  one 
or  all  of  several  things : 

1.  The  pupils  are  too  immature  or  not  well  prepared  before  enter- 
ing class. 

2.  The  work  does  not  make  vital  appeal  to  them  because  they  can 
see  no  connection  between  it  and  their  aims  and  interests. 

3.  The  teacher's  requirements  are  too  rigid  and  his  marks  are 
too  low. 

The  remedy  for  the  first  condition  is  more  care  in  making  pro- 
motions to  the  high  schools  from  the  elementary  grades.  Not  many 
pupils  are  passed  into  the  high  school  who  are  mentally  too  imma- 
ture; but  it  is  probable  that  many  are  passed  on  from  the  eighth 
grade  who  are  not  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  elementary  work 
and  who  have  not  learned  how  to  study  there. 

The  only  remedy  for  this  condition  consists  in  better  teaching 
and  more  attention  to  holding  every  pupil  to  a  strict  accountability 
for-  thorough  study  and  the  faithful  performance  of  tasks  in  the 
elementary  schools.  If  the  elementary  teachers  are  competent  and 
not  overburdened  with  too  many  pupils,  if  the  classes  are  properly 
graded,  if  the  supervisor  is  adequate,  and  if  an  efficient  system  of 
testing  the  pupils  is  in  use,  there  is  no  reason  why  every  healthy 
and  mentally  normal  pupil  should  not  be  promoted  to  the  high 
school  at  the  age  of  14  or  15  years.  If  these  normal  pupils  are 
guided  into  the  kinds  of  high-school  work  to  which  they  are  adapted 
by  their  interests  and  natural  aptitudes,  very  few  of  them  should 
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fail  there.  Pupils  who  are  physically  or  mentally  defective  should 
not  enter  the  high  schools,  but  should  be  discovered  earlier  and  set 
apart  for  training  in  special  classes  for  the  kinds  of  work  they 
can  do. 

The  remedy  for  the  second  cause  of  failures  consists,  first,  in  better 
educational  guidance  for  the  pupils,  in  order  that  they  may  select 
courses  adapted  to  their  interests,  capacities,  and  needs,  and,  sec- 
ondly, in  better  methods  of  choosing,  organizing,  and  teaching  the 
subject  matter  in  the  various  high-school  studies. 

The  remedy  for  the  third  cause  of  failures  is  obvious.  The  teachers 
who  are  too  exacting  should  be  made  to  use  less  severity,  more  in- 
spiring methods,  and  better  judgment. 

Based  upon  studies  made  in  the  Central  High  School,  the  details 
of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  set  forth,  the  following  conclusions  are 
drawn : 

1.  A  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  are  imdecided  as  to  their  fu- 
ture occupations.  They  have  no  present  definite  intentions  as  to 
what  sort  of  the  world's  work  they  are  best  fitted  for  and  really 
want  to  do. 

2.  Therefore,  the  high  schools  can  best,  serve  these  by  giving  them 
knowledge  and  experience  in  rather  a  wide  range  of  the  various 
fields  of  thought  and  activity,  allowing  them  to  choose  as  their  major 
work  such  sequences  of  studies  as  lie  nearest  the  interests  that  they 
already  have  manifested. 

3.  The  high  schools  should  require  of  all  the  pupils  certain  studies 
and  activities  such  as  history  and  civics,  written  and  oral  English 
composition,  English  literature,  experimental  science,  advanced 
geography,  and  physical  training,  that  are  absolute  essentials  in  the 
training  of  intelligent  citizens.  These  should  appear  as  required 
lines  of  work,  up  to  certain  minimum  amounts  in  all  high-school 
curriculums.  They  are  therefore  termed  constants,  because  pupils 
must  pursue  them. 

4.  In  order  to  prevent  dissipation  of  effort  and  to  hold  each  pupil 
to  continuous  and  persistent  endeavor  in  some  chosen  lines  of  work, 
there  should  be  sequences  of  courses  in  a  variety  of  different  lines 
each  involving  three  or  four  consecutive  years  of  work.  These  are 
therefore  termed  major  sequences,  or  major  groups. 

5.  In  order  at  the  same  time  to  secure  the  principles  set  forth  in 
3  and  4  above  as  to  constants  and  major  sequences,  and  to  afford 
opportunities  for  groups  of  pupils  having  different  talents  and  ca- 
pacities to  get  acquaintance  with  a  wide  enough  variety  of  the  va- 
rious lines  of  training,  each  pupil  should  be  required  to  pursue 
major  sequences  of  three  or  four  consecutive  years  of  work  in  two 
different  lines,  and  minor  sequences  of  two  consecutive  years  of 
work  in  two  other  lines. 
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These  requirements  insure  both  breadth  and  depth  of  training  and 
allow  for  some  choice  of  elective  studies  in  making  up  the  number 
of  units  required  for  graduation.  In  every  case  the  constants  will 
be  included  within  the  major  sequences,  the  minor  sequences,  or  the 
electives. 

11.  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  CURRICULUMS. 

DEFINITIONS  OF  TERMS. 

Discussion  of  school  studies  involves  the  use  of  certain  time- 
saving  terms  which,  in  order  to  insure  clearness  to  the  reader  are 
here  defined.  A  cou/rae  of  study  means  an  arrangement  of  the  facts, 
laws  and  principles  of  a  single  subject  placed  for  study  and  training 
in  the  order  and  relations  according  to  which  they  are  to  be  presented 
to  the  group  of  pupils  who  are  to  learn  them.  The  course  of  study 
may  be  arranged  to  be  completed  in  a  school  year  or  half  year  with 
required  attendance  in  the  class  on  five  days  per  week,  or  fewer. 

A  unit  course  of  study,  or  more  briefly,  a  unit  is  a  course  of  study 
in  which  the  student  attends  five  class  periods  a  week,  each  of  not 
less  than  40  minutes  duration  (exclusive  of  time  taken  in  going  from 
one  class  room  to  another),  for  one  school  year  of  not  less  than  36 
weeks.  Defined  in  terms  of  the  time  required  in  class  attendance  the 
unit  course  of  study  consists  in  the  pursuit  of  one  subject  for  a  total 
net  time  in  the  class  room  of  7,200  minutes,  or  120  clock  houi*s.  For 
work  in  shops  and  laboratories  for  which  no  time  is  required  for 
study  outside  the  classroom  a  double  laboratory  or  shop  period  is 
counted  as  a  single-class  period.  Graduation  credits  or  college 
entrance  credits  of  fractional  parts  of  a  unit  may  be  gained  in  classes 
running  five  days  per  week  for  a  half  year,  or  four  or  three  or  two 
or  one  day  per  week  for  a  whole  year.  Standard  colleges  do  not  give 
credit  in  any  subject  of  study  for  course  of  less  than  half  a  unit. 

The  program  of  studies  is  a  complete  list  of  all  the  courses  of 
study  oflFered  in  a  school.  These  courses  of  study  may  be  grouped 
into  major  or  minor  sequences. 

A  major  sequence  consists  of  three  or  four  consecutive  unit  courses 
in  a  single  subject  or  in  closely  related  subjects. 

A  minor  sequence  consists  of  two  consecutive  units,  in  a  single 
subject  or  in  two  closely  related  subjects. 

The  constants  consist  of  certain  studies  or  sequences  of  studies 
which  are  deemed  necessary  to  the  education  of  all  pupils  and 
which  therefore  appear  in  all  curriculums  as  studies  required  for 
graduation. 

A  curriculum  is  a  systematic  arrangement  of  major  and  minor 
sequences  and  single  courses  of  study,  requiring  three  or  usually 
four  years  for  its  completion  and  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  the 
diploma  or  certificate  of  graduation  from  the  school.  In  schools 
organized  on  the  8-4  plan,  as  those  of  Memphis  are,  the  elementary 
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curriculum  is  normally  completed  in  eight  years  and  each  of  the 
high-school  curriculums  in  four  years.  In  schools  organized  on  the 
6-^8  or  junior-senior  high-school  plan  the  elementary  curriculum 
normally  required  six  years,  the  junior  high-school  curriculum  three 
years,  and  the  senior  high-school  curriculums  three  years,  respec- 
tively, for  their  completion.  Small  schools  ordinarily  can  offer  only 
one  or  two  curriculums,  but  large  schools  have  the  great  advantage 
of  being  able  to  offer  many,  each  of  which  is  planned  to  meet  the 
needs  of  some  important  group  of  students. 

The  timetable  of  schedule  of  classes  is  a  chart  which  shows  the 
sections  into  which  the  classes  of  pupils  are  divided  for  recitations, 
together  with  the  times  when  they  meet,  the  rooms  where  they  meet, 
and  the  teachers  who  instruct  them. 

THEORY  OF  THE  CURRICULUM. 

According  to  the  theory  commonly  held  by  educators  and  by 
people  generally  until  quite  recently  the  curriculum  consisted  only 
of  subject  matter  to  be  learned  largely  if  not  entirely  from  books. 
Modern  educational  doctrine,  however,  has  a  much  wider  scope  and 
gives  to  the  word  curriculum  a  much  more  comprehensive  meaning. 
Education  is  now  regarded  as  a  process  of  conscious  evolution  in 
which  the  human  race  takes  itself  in  hand  and  raises  its  own  level 
of  intelligence  and  welfare  by  passing  on  to  the  rising  generation 
the  essential  and  worthy  achievements  of  the  past  and  present. 

The  school  program  of  studies,  then,  represents  the  selections  from 
the  accumulated  knowledge,  skill,  and  achievements  now  possessed 
by  the  race  which  its  adult  members  intend  to  bequeath  to  their 
children  as  a  social  heritage,  to  be  held  and  improved  and  passed 
on  in  like  manner  to  future  generations. 

Each  study  has  its  science  and  its  art,  its  theory  and  its  practice, 
or  its  subject  matter  and  its  method.  That  is,  in  each  kind  or 
branch  of  knowledge  or  skill  that  is  to  be  learned  there  are  two 
things,  so  to  speak,  the  materials  and  rules  of  the  game  and  the 
method  of  playing  it  successfully.  According  to  the  modern  view, 
then,  we  must  teach  the  method  as  well  as  the  subject  matter 
and  teach  them  together;  the  pupils  must  learn  not  merely  by 
memorizing  but  by  doing  as  well.  He  must  learn  the  game  by  intel- 
ligently self-directed  practice  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher. 
Furthermore,  since  children  differ  in  their  natural  endowments, 
inclinations,  and  aptitudes,  they  will  not  all  do  the  same  things 
in  life,  so  all  the  things  in  the  program  of  studies  will  not  be  taught 
to  each  one.  The  pupils  will  fall  naturally  into  certain  groups, 
and  the  aims  of  those  in  one  group  will  differ  considerably  from 
the  aims  of  those  in  another  group,  while  within  each  group  the 
aims  of  its  members  will  be  somewhat  alike.  Hence  for  each  group 
it  is  desirable  to  select  from  the  program  of  studies  those  studies 
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which  will  meet  the  needs  of  that  group  and  form  these  studies  into 
a  curriculum.  There  will  thus  be  several  curriculums,  one  for 
each  important  group  of  pupils,  but  each  curriculum  should  contain 
the  studies  and  activities  which  it  is  important  to  society  that  all 
children  should  learn. 

However,  according  to  the  modem  view  there  are  more  things  in 
the  curriculum  than  mere  knowledges  and  skills.  There  are  certain 
highly  important  habits  of  conduct  that  must  be  formed.  There  are 
ideals  and  standards  of  thought  and  taste  and  of  individual  and  civic 
character  which  constitute  the  most  cherished  achievements  of  the 
ages,  and  these  must  be  inculcated  and  become  a  part  of  each  indi- 
vidual's make-up,  so  far  as  this  can  be  accomplished.  So  also  the 
world  needs  thinkers,  and  every  individual  needs  to  learn  how  to 
think ;  consequently  every  subject  taught  should  give  the  pupil  some 
practice  in  thinking  and  some  concepts  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
thinking  out  problems  and  carrying  out  projects.  Again,  everyone 
should  learn  about  and  enjoy  some  of  the.  finer  things  of  life,  such 
as  literature,  music,  drawing,  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  inte- 
rior decoration,  landscape  gardening,  and  the  charm  of  the  out  of 
doors.  Some  of  these  experiences  he  must  have  in  order  that  he  may 
acquire  tastes  and  appreciations  for  the  things  that  refine  and  that 
provide  for  recreation  and  the  harmless  enjoyment  of  leisure  hours. 
We  Americans  especially  need  to  learn  how  to  play  out  of  doors. 
We  need  to  form  habits  of  employing  our  leisure  healthfully  and 
profitably.  There  will  be  great  social  danger  in  the  shortened  hours 
of  labor  that  are  surely  coming  unless  we  train  our  youth  in  beneficial 
and  refining  habits  of  employing  their  leisure  hours. 

Finally  we  must  have  leadership,  individual  initiative,  and  devo- 
tion to  the  common  good — ^the  will  to  serve.  All  these  are  part  and 
parcel  of  the  curriculum  in  its  modem  conception,  and  in  every  sub- 
ject that  is  taught  the  teacher  should  have  them  in  mind.  The 
following  diagram  shows  how  these  elements  of  the  modern  curric- 
ulum are  related  to  one  another,  and  shows  them  in  such  form 
that  they  may  easily  be  kept  in  mind  for  the  studies  and  discussions 
of  the  curricula  of  the  Memphis  high  schools  which  follow. 

THE  CURKICUIuUM. 

r  Useful  Habits  and  Skills. 

Practice  in  Thinking  and 
Concepts  of  Method. 

Physical   Training  and 
Organized  Play. 

Tastes  and  Appreciations. 

Initiative. 

The  Will  to  Serve. 


Information. 


.Ideals 
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The  above  diagram  shows  that  all  these  important  elements  of 
the  modem  curriculum  are  related  both  to  information  and  to  ideals. 
For  example,  the  efficient  formation  of  a  fundamentally  useful 
habit,  such  as  neatness  and  sfystem  in  the  preparation  of  school 
papers  and  notebooks  must  be  based  on  information  from  the  teacher 
as  to  the  right  ways  of  arrangement  and  execution.  Then,  knowing 
the  right  way,  the  pupil  fixes  the  habit  by  attentive  and  purposeful 
repetitions  of  the  act.  He  must  make  the  various  moves  in  the  right 
ways  and  in  the  approved  order  on  every  occasion  that  calls  for  the 
act  and  must  not  permit  any  lapses  until  the  act  has  become  auto- 
matic and  requires  no  further  tiliought  or  attention.  Furthermore, 
he  will  not  do  this  unless  he  gets  satisfaction  out  of  the  result.  Hav- 
ing formed  some  habits  of  neatness  and  system  through  the  use  of 
the  necessary  information,  and  having  gained  further  information 
through  experience  and  observation  of  the  convenience  and  satis- 
factory appearance  of  the  product,  the  student  gradually  develops 
appreciation  of  neat  and  well-arranged  papers  and  of  efficient 
methods  of  preparing  them.  With  appreciation  of  neat  product  and 
efficient  methods  comes  a  taste  for  turning  out  that  kind  of  product 
Also,  under  skillful  and  earnest  guidance  and  inspiration  from  th6 
teacher,  who  points  out  the  beauties  and  advantages  of  neat  and 
orderly  products  in  other  fields  of  work,  an  ideal  of  turning  out  neat 
and  tasteful  products  in  all  his  other  lines  of  endeavor  begins  to  take 
hold  of  the  student  and  control  his  aims  and  efforts.  Ideals  con- 
stitute the  motive  power  that  drives  human  beings  toward  accom- 
plishment.  Boys  and  girls,  men  and  women,  do  in  spite  of  obstacles 
what  they  think  and  strongly  feel  is  most  worth  while.  They  try 
to  make  conditions  fit  their  ideals  of  what  the  conditions  ought  to 
be.  Furthermore,  when  they  meet  difficulties  they  have  to  think 
their  way  out ;  and  this  requires  both  thinking  ability  and  initiative. 
So  from  this  concrete  example  it  becomes  clear  that  habit  formation 
and  the  acquisition  of  skill  are  closely  related  to  acquiring  informa- 
tion, developing  tastes  and  appreciations,  forming  ideals,  and  think- 
ing out  problems. 

In  like  manner  every  one  of  these  elements  of  the  modem  curricu- 
lum is  related  by  means  of  information  and  ideals  to  every  other. 
Therefore  in  teaching  any  subject  or  in  guiding  any  of  the  pupils* 
activities,  the  teachers  should  recognize  this  relation  and  use  such 
methods  of  instruction  as  will  combine  these  elements  within  the  ex- 
periences of  the  pupils.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  shall  they  gain  both 
the  ability  and  the  will  to  serve  society,  as  well  as  to  enjoy  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  rich  individual  life. 

Is  the  principle  of  constants  observed,  so  that  each  pupil  shall 
secure  the  minimum  training  that  is  essential  to  all  ? 
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The  preceding  chart  shows  the  curriculums  of  the  Central  High 
School  as  they  now  stand.  Beference  to  this  and  to  the  circular 
of  information  that  is  placed  in  the  pupils'  hands  reveals  the  fact 
that  the  constants  are  four  units  of  English,  one  unit  of  American 
history  and  civics  (in  grade  12),  where  it  should  be,  two  units  of 
foreign  language,  and  two  units  of  mathematics.  The  principle  of 
constants  is  therefore  observed,  in  theory ;  but  in  the  opinion  of  the 
surveyors  the  constants  specified  are  not  specified  in  the  right 
amounts.  Too  much  English  and  too  much  mathematics  are  exacted 
of  some  pupite  and  not  enough  social  studies;  while  foreign  Ian- 
gauge  certainly  should  not  be  forced  upon  all  high-school  children. 

According  to  the  belief  of  many  of  the  best  authorities  in  educa- 
tion, two  units  of  English,  two  of  social  studies,  and  one  each  of 
science  and  mathematics  should  be  constants,  required  of  all  stu- 
dents for  graduation.  One  of  the  units  of  social  studies,  assuredly 
should  be  American  history  and  civics,  and  this  should  be  taken  in 
the  last  year  of  the  high  school.  The  high-school  students  have 
then  reached  the  age  when  they  take  a  strong  and  lively  interest  in 
their  personal  relations  to  citizenship  and  social  cooperation  for  the 
achievement  of  common  purposes.  Why  one  year  of  science  at  the 
very  least  should  be  insisted  on  will  be  explained  in  Chapter  VII, 
which  deals  especially  with  science  instruction  in  the  Memphis  schools. 

Is  the  principle  of  major  and  minor  sequences  observed,  so  that 
persistence  of  effort  and  both  depth  and  breadth  of  training  are 
secured  for  each  pupil  ? 

Again  referring  to  the  curricula,  we  see  that  the  major  and  minor 
sequences  are  as  follows : 


Currlcaloms. 


Latin 

History 

Scientific 

Modern  language. 


Conunerdal. 


Technical 

Home  economics . 
Elective 


Major  sequences  and  nnmbers  of  units.i 


English,  4;  lAtin,  4;  Mathematics,  8.. 
English,  4;  history,  4;  mathematics,  3. . 
English,  4;  science,  4;  mathematics,  4. . 
English ,  4 ;  modem  language,  4;  mathe- 
matics, 3. 
English,  3 


English ,  4;  drawing  and  shop,  4;*  math- 
ematics. 4. 

English,  4;  cooking,  sewing,  and  mil- 
linery, 4. 

English,  4 


Minor  sequences  and  numben  of  imlti. 


None. 
None. 
None. 

None. 

Arithmetic  and  bockkeepbif ,  2;  sten- 
ography and  typewritingTS;  moden 
language,  2;  social  studies,  2. 

Science,  2. 

None. 
None. 


>  The  Arabic  numerals  tell  the  number  of  years  or  units  offered. 

*  Machineshop.  Schedule  for  the  fourth  year  can  not  be  givea  There  is  no  machine  shop,  which  is  a  pity. 

From  this  comparative  table  it  appears  that  four  of  the  eight  cur- 
riculums require  three  majors  and  no  minor;  one  requires  three 
majors  and  one  minor;  one  requires  one  major  and  four  minors;  one 
requires  two  majors  and  no  minor,  and  one  requires  one  major  and 
no  minor. 

Thus,  as  far  as  the  general  requirements  for  graduation  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  evident  that  the  principle  of  requiring  two  major  se- 
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quenoes  and  two  minor  sequences  from  every  candidate  for  gradu- 
ation is  not  upheld.  The  curriculum  that  most  nearly  approaches 
the  application  of  this  principle  is  the  ^^  Technical,"  whidi  requires 
three  major  sequences  and  one  minor  sequence. 

However,  in  each  of  the  curricula  it  is  possible  for  the  student  to 
obtain  from  the  elective  studies  certain  major  and  minor  sequences; 
so  that  this  principle  of  depth  and  breadth  of  training  might  be  en- 
forced by  a  general  graduation  requirement.  The  school  is  not  now 
making  such  a  general  requirement.  In  the  Latin  curriculum  a 
student  may  elect  a  major  or  a  minor  sequence  in  either  science  or 
liistory  in  the  history  curriculum,  a  major  or  minor  in  Latin  or  in 
a  modem  language,  or  a  minor  in  science.  In  the  scientific  curri- 
culum he  may  elect  a  major  or  a  minor  in  history,  in  a  modern 
language  or  in  Latin.  In  the  technical  curriculum  minor  electives 
are  offered  in  modem  history  and  geography,  in  the  home  economics 
curriculum  a  major  or  a  minor  in  history  or  in  a  modem  language 
and  a  minor  in  art;  while  in  the  commercial  curriculum  no  addi- 
tional major  or  minor  sequences  are  obtainable,  and  in  the  elective 
curriculum  either  majors  or  minors  may  be  obtained  in  Latin,  mod- 
ern languages,  mathematics,  science  shop,  home  economics,  com- 
mercial work  or  art. 

CURRICULUMS  NOT  WISELY  PLANNED. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  program  of  studies  is  broad  enough 
and  there  are  sufficient  sequences  of  studies  to  make  it  ^^  deep  "  enough, 
so  that  any  student  may  get  two  majors  and  two  minors.  Further- 
more, according  to  the  rules  of  choice  announced  by  the  school  cir- 
cular mentioned  above,  a  major  sequence  in  English  and  minors  in 
mathematics  and  in  a  foreign  language,  together  with  one  year  of 
history  and  one  of  science,  must  be  included  by  every  student  among 
the  32  half  units  to  be  completed  for  graduation.  Yet  even  with 
these  specifications  of  constants  the  curriculums  in  many  details  are 
not  wisely  planned.  In  the  first  place,  the  requirement  of  constants 
just  stated  can  not  be  fully  met  by  pupils  in  the  commercial  curricu- 
lum without  going  outside  this  curriculum  for  the  one  year  constant 
of  science  and  without  crowding  the  electives  out  of  the  fourth  year. 
In  the  second  place,  in  many  cases  the  sequences  of  studies  are  not 
well  and  consistently  arranged  and  the  constants  are  not  wisely 
chosen.  Thirdly,  the  curriculums  and  the  sequences  of  studies  seem 
to  be  arranged  with  the  idea  most  prominently  in  mind  of  giving  the 
pupil  a  very  wide  and  free  choice  of  studies  that  he  may  fancy  to 
pursue  or  choose  to  avoid.  These  curriculums  do  not  appear  to  be 
planned  with  the  idea  of  offering  him  or  her  a  choice  of  a  consistent 
and  purposeful  program  of  training  for  the  kind  of  work  that  he  or 
she  is  naturally  fitted  for  and  wants  to  do  in  the  living  working 
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world.  Nor  do  the  schools  have  and  carry  out  an  efficient  plan  of 
educational  and  vocational  guidance  that  would  help  the  pupils  to 
discover  their  capacities  and  aptitudes  and  give  them  the  informa- 
tion about  the  studies  of  the  high-school  program  that  would  enable 
each  to  choose  the  curriculum  that  should  give  him  or  her  the  best 
training  for  present  needs  and  future  career.  Fourthly,  and  finally, 
in  effect,  the  curricula  practically  (though  not  nominally)  allow  the 
pupils  almost  unlimited  liberty  in  choosing  studies. 

This  liberty  of  elections  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  omstruct 
a  time-table  that  will  work,  especially  when  there  are  many  pupils 
who  fail  and  become  ^^  repeaters  "  in  one  or  more  subjects  or  turn  to 
some  other  subject  that  has  gained  an  ^  easy  "  reputation. 

Furthermore,  large  liberty  of  election  is  not  good  for  pupils  of 
high-school  age.  They  do  not  know  enough  and  can  not  know  enough 
to  choose  wisely  among  such  an  array  of  studies.  Neither  are  their 
parents  nor  even  many  of  their  teachers  well  enough  versed  in  the 
philosophy  and  science  of  education  and  the  details  of  the  various 
lines  of  training  to  guide  them  through  such  a  labyrinth  of  mysteries. 
The  free-election  system  is  being  abandoned  in  the  colleges.  As- 
suredly, then,  it  has  no  place  in  the  high  schools. 

NEW  CURRICULUMS  RECOMMENDED. 

The  members  of  the  survey  commission,  therefore,  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  suggest  for  the  Central  High 
School  a  group  of  curriculums  definitely  planned  to  meet  the  needs 
of  each  of  the  several  groups  into  which  the  pupils  attending  that 
school  would  naturally  fall  when  classified  according  to  the  data 
which  the  commission  has  obtained  concerning  the  needs  and  prob- 
able aims  of  the  children  themselves  and  concerning  the  needs  and 
activities  of  the  community  of  Memphis  and  its  tributary  territory. 

These  classes  into  which  the  pupils  seem  naturally  to  fall  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Those  who  intend  to  continue  their  general  education  in  colleges 
of  arts.  For  these  an  "Arts  preparatory  curriculum"  has  been 
planned  which  will  fit  them  for  any  college  of  arts,  philosophy,  and 
science ;  in  other  words,  any  college  of  the  usual  sort. 

2.  Those  who  intend  to  enter  colleges  of  engineering,  medicine, 
agriculture,  or  commerce  and  journalism  for  specific  higher  training 
in  the  professions  in  which  much  knowledge  of  the  sciences  and  of 
mathematics  is  necessary.  For  these  the  "  Science  Preparatory  Cur- 
riculum" is  offered,  which  will  fit  them  for  such  colleges  and  pro- 
fessional schools. 

3.  Those  who  on  graduation  from  the  high  school  will  go  directly 
into  business  and  commercial  lines.  For  these  the  "  Commercial  Cur- 
riculum" has  been  planned.    This  will  give  them  both  breadth  and 
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depth  of  education  for  citizenship  843  well  as  specific  preparation  for 
starting  a  business  career  in  a  store  or  office  or  warehouse. 

4.  Those  who  will  go  directly  into  the  industries  or  manufacturing 
lines,  where  knowledge  of  shop  work  and  science  are  essential  to 
success,  and  who  expect  to  work  up  through  shop  experience  into 
positions  of  responsibility  in  the  management  of  such  businesses. 
For  these  the  "  Industrial  Curriculum  "  has  been  outlined. 

5.  Those  girls  who  do  not  intend  to  go  to  college,  nor  into  business, 
but  whose  main  interests  center  in  the  home.  For  these,  the  "  Home 
Ecomonics  Curriculum  "  has  been  planned.  This  will  afford  a  good 
cultural  training  for  the  woman  citizen,  as  well  as  specific  training 
in  the  science  and  art  of  home  making. 

6.  Those  whose  main  interest  is  in  music.  For  these  the  "  Music 
Curriculum  "  offers  a  central  core  of  musical  studies  with  the  other 
studies  that  are  basic  for  both  general  culture  and  social  and  civic 
activity,  together  with  a  line  of  elective  studies  to  be  chosen  from 
among  those  offered  in  other  curriculums. 

7.  Those  whose  main  interest  is  in  art.  For  these  the  "  Art  Cur- 
riculum "  is  offered,  with  a  core  of  art  studies  and  with  other  studies 
essential  to  a  fine  type  of  social  and  civic  life.  Here  also  the  girl  or 
boy  may  choose  one  elective  study  in  each  of  the  first  three  years  and 
two  in  the  fourth. 


The  arts  preparatory  curriculum} 

Qrade. 

• 

Ninth. 

Tenth. 

Eleventh. 

Twelfth. 

Foreign  language. . . 
Enelish 

I 
I 

I 

Civic  biology 

or 

avics 

II 

n 
n 

General  geography 
or 

Ancient  and  medi- 
eval history. 
II 

Ill 

m 

or 

m 

or 
Physics 

IV 
IV 

liathematlcs 

Natural  science 

Ohemistrv  or  math" 

Social  studitfi 

Modem  history 

in 

ematics  or  physios 

ni. 

American  history 
and  civics. 
IV 

Physical  training. . . 

I 

1  For  students  who  intend  to  enter  colleges  of  arts. 

Music  or  art  or  both  may  be  elected  for  three  periods  per  week. 

This  curriculum  provides  sequences  of  four  years  in  Latin  or  a 
modern  foreign  language  (French  or  Spanish),  four  in  English, 
three  in  mathematics,  four  in  natural  science  and  four  in  social 
studies;  but  since  there  are  20  units  represented  (five  for  each  year), 
they  can  not  all  be  taken  by  any  one  student.  Most  schools  require 
16  units  for  graduation,  as  the  Memphis  Central  High  School  does, 
and  most  of  the  colleges  require  15  for  full  entrance  credit.  Hence 
there  must  be  options  allowing  the  omission  of  four  of  the  20  units. 
Thus  in  the  first  year  there  is  indicated  an  option  between  civic  bi- 
ology and  community  civics;  and  in  the  second  year  between  general 
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geography  and  ancient  and  medieval  history.  In  the  tiiird  year 
any  student  may  choose  either  third  year  English,  third  year  mathe- 
matics, or  physics ;  and  in  the  fourth  year  he  may  study  chemistry, 
or  he  may  substitute  for  it  either  physics  or  third-year  mathematics 
if  he  has  omitted  either  of  these  in  the  third  year  and  still  wants 
to  get  it,  rather  than  chemistry.  Since  the  maximum  requirements 
of  practically  all  of  the  arts  colleges  for  both  men  and  women  are 
satisfied  by  four  years  of  Latin  or  a  modem  language,  four  of  Eng- 
lish, two  or  three  of  mathematics,  two  or  three  of  social  studies  and 
one  of  science — with  a  total  of  not  fewer  than  15  units,  it  is  clear 
that  by  exorcising  the  proper  options  in  this  curriculum  of  16 
units  the  student  may  prepare  himself  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  any  arts  in  college  in  the  country,  provided  that  the  content  of 
the  courses  and  the  methods  of  teaching  them  are  satisfactory. 
Furthermore,  this  curriculum  as  well  as  each  of  the  others  presented 
here,  fulfills  the  requirements  of  the  constants  and  major  and  minor 
sequences,  which  we  already  have  explained,  and  laid  down  as  a 
basic  principle. 

According  to  the  recommendation  of  the  survey,  the  reasons  for 
which  are  fully  discussed  in  Chapter  X,  on  Health  Work  in  the 
Memphis  Schools,  this  curriculum  in  common  with  the  others  re- 
quires each  student  to  carry  five  periods  per  week,  each  year,  in 
physical  training.  This  makes  the  daily  program  of  the  student 
look  like  a  heavy  one;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  certain 
amount  of  physical  exercise  and  play  is  necessary  for  everyone  in 
order  to  maintain  health  and  build  a  good  body.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  crediting  against  this  requirement  exercise  taken  in  other 
ways,  and  outside  the  scheduled  hours.  It  is  claimed  by  hygienic 
authorities  that  students  do  more  and  better  work  in  their  studies 
with  this  regular  physical  exercise  than  they  do  without  it;  ana 
it,  of  course,  requires  no  study  or  preparation  outside  the  scheduled 
periods. 

In  addition  to  the  i-egular  four  unit  courses  per  year  and  the 
physical  training,  it  is  provided  that  the  student  may  take  work  in 
music  or  art  up  to  three  periods  per  week. .  This  work  is  to  re- 
quire no  study  outside  the  classroom. 


The  science  preparatory  curriculum. 

Grade. 

Ninth. 

Tenth. 

Eleventh. 

Twelfth. 

Foreign  language. . . 

Mathematics 

English 

I 

I 

I 

civics 

II 

II 

11 

Modem  history 

General  geography . 

m 

III 

IV 

rv 

Social  studies 

American  history 
Physics 

Problems     of    Am- 

Natural  science 

or 
Civic  biology 

mocracy. 
Chemistrv. 

Physical  training. . 

^    Hi 
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Music  or  art  or  mechanical  drawing  and  shop  work  may  be  elected 
up  to  3  additional  periods  per  week. 

This  curriculum  is  less  flexible  than  the  preceding,  having  only  one 
option — ^that  between  civic  biology  and  community  civics.  It,  how- 
ever, meets  the  requirements  of  standard  colleges  of  engineering, 
technical  schools  and  premedical  courses,  and  also  gives  a  good  all- 
around  training  for  boys  who  like  science  and  mathematics. 

The  commercial  curriculum. 


Grade. 

Ninth. 

Tenth. 

Eleventh. 

Twelfth. 

Drawing  and  shop- 
work. 
Music  orart. 

I,  II,  or  m 
or 
I 

or 
Foreioilanffuagel, 
or  English  com- 
position and  lit- 
erature III, 

ii,m,OTiv 

or 

n 

English    composi- 
tion,     spelling, 
PHnctuation,  lit- 
erature I. 

English    composi- 
tion, rhetoric,  lit- 
erature II. 

or 
Foreignlanguags  H, 
or  English  compo- 
sition and  litera- 
ture IV, 

Natural  science.... 

Civic  biology 

or 

Civics ; 

General  geography . 
Modem  history.... 

or 
Physics 

or 
Chemistry.  asTicul- 

Social  studies 

American  history. 

ture,  or  botany, 
and  forestry. 
Problems    of    de- 

mocracy. 

Mathematical  stud- 
ies. 

Commercial  arith- 
metic and  book- 
keeping. 

Bookkeeping   and 
office  practice. 

Costs  and  contracts, 
salesmanship  and 
advertising. 

Auditing,  banking, 
and  finance,  in- 
surance and   in- 
vestments. 

Commercial  studies 

Stenography    and 
typewnting. 

Stenography    and 
typewriting. 

Office  and  factory 
.  management,  per- 
sonnel work,  ele- 
mentary business 
law. 

Elements  of  eoono> 
micsIV. 

Physical  training.. 

I 

II 

m 

IV 

Music  or  art  or  mechanical  drawing  and  shop  work  may  be  elected 
in  the  first  and  second  years  up  to  8  periods  per  week;  also  in  the 
third  and  fourth  years  if  full  courses  in  either  of  these  subjects  are 
not  chosen  as  indicated  above. 

This  curriculum  makes  a  very  strong  course  of  preparation  for 
any  boy  or  girl  wishing  to  start  in  a  store  or  office  and  work  up  into 
a  business  career.  It  requires  the  studies  most  essential  for  business 
and  citizenship ;  and  it  provides  by  options  in  the  third  and  fourth 
year  for  either  a  good  training  in  the  sciences  that  underlie  the 
business  activities  of  Memphis  and  its  vicinity,  or  for  two  years  of 
additional  study  of  English  composition  and  literature,  or  two  years 
of  foreign  language  or  of  shop  work  and  drawing  or  of  art  or 
music.  Hence  an  abundance  of  both  vocational  and  cultural  train- 
ing is  provided  by  it.  The  students  who  choose  this  curriculum  are 
not  hampered  by  being  compelled  to  take  a  foreign  language  or 
college  preparatory  algebra  and  geometry,  but  take  instead  studies 
that  are  just  as  good  for  intellectual  development  if  well  taught. 
However,  if  they  strongly  wish  to  do  so  they  may  choose  these 
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studies  instead  of  the  scientific  ones,  and  still  have  the  essentials 
of  a  good  conunercial  training. 

Another  strong  point  in  the  make-up  of  this  curriculum  consists 
in  the  fact  that  the  first  half  of  it  affords  for  those  who  can  stay 
but  two  years  in  high  school  an  excellent  short  business  curriculum, 
containing  the  essentials  for  citizenship  and  for  preparation  for  work 
in  an  office  or  store.  Therefore  it  would  be  advisable  to  grant  a 
certificate  of  proficiency  to  such  pupils  as  shall  have  satisfactorily 
completed  these  first  two  years  and  must  then  leave  school.  In 
every  school  there  are  many  such,  and  their  needs  should  be  pro- 
vided for  by  just  such  a  short  course  of  training. 

Another  great  advantage  of  this  curriculum  is  that  many  pupils 
will  be  held  in  high  school  by  it  who  would  otherwise  drop  out;  for 
many  will  enter  a  two  years'  course  who  would  not  enter  at  all  if 
they  must  spend  four  years  in  getting  what  they  want.  A  good 
share  of  these  also,  having  stayed  two  years  and  succeeded  in  the 
work  because  it  was  the  kind  of  work  they  wanted  to  do,  would  by 
that  time  appreciate  the  great  value  to  them  of  further  training; 
and  these  would  remain  and  graduate  in  the  four-year  curriculum. 
Thus  they  would  train  themselves  for  ultimately  rising  to  mana- 
gerial or  secretarial  positions  instead  of  remaining  as  under  clerks 
or  petty  sales  people. 

The  industrial  curriculum. 


Grade. 


Drawing  and  art. 


I^mgoage. 


Msthematlos. 


Social  stadias , 

Natural  sdeuM , 

Industrial  practice, 


Physical  training. 


Ninth. 


English  composi- 
tion, spelling, 
punctuation,  lit- 
erature. 

Algebra  (5),  or  al- 
gebra (2),  geom- 
etry (2),  graphs, 
and  geometrical 
construction. 


CiTics 

or 
Civic  biology. 


Mechanical  draw- 
ing and  wood- 
work. 


Tenth. 


English  composi- 
tion, rhetoric, 
literature. 


Plane  and  solid 
geometnr  (5),  or 
algebra  (2),  geom- 
etry (2),  graphs, 
and  geometrical 
constructions  (1). 

Modem  history 

General  geography . 

Drawing  and  oabi- 
netmaking,  wood 
turning  and  pat- 
tern making, 
bench-metal  work 
or  sheet-metal 
work. 

n 


Eleventh. 


Freehand  drawing, 
color  and  design 

or 

Foreimlanfuage  I, 
or  Bnglisn  com- 
position and  lit- 
eraturam, 
or 

Advanced  algebra, 
trigonometry,ana 
elementary  coor- 
dinate geometry. 


Amerioan  history . . 


Physics. 


Forge  work,  foun- 
dry practice,  or 
drawing  and  ma- 
chine shop. 


Ill, 


Twelfth. 


Fnehand  drawing, 

color  and   design 

n,  or  peospective 

and  projection  n, 

or 

Foreimlangnage  II, 
or  English  com- 
position and  lit- 
eratorelV. 
or 


Problems    of    de- 
mocracy. 
(3iemistry. 

Machine     drawing 
and  madilneshop. 


IV. 


Art  or  music  may  be  taken  each  year  as  an  additional  part-unit 
elective  up  to  three  periods  per  week,  excepting  art  in  the  third  or 
fourth  year,  when  full  unit  art  courses  are  chosen  as  electives. 
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This  curriculuin  in  its  main  features  is  similar  to  the  commercial, 
excepting  that  the  course  consists  of  drawing,  shopwork,  science,  and 
mathematics  instead  of  commercial  studies.  It  has  the  same  ad- 
vantages  for  the  boys  who  are  mechanically  and  scientifically  in- 
clined that  the  conmiercial  has  for  those  who  are  commercially  in- 
clined. 

The  home  economics  curriculum. 


(See  also 

course  outlined  in  Chapter  IX.) 

Grade. 

Ninth. 

Tenth. 

Eleventh. 

TweUth. 

Art 

Drawing  .color  and 
design  I. 

Composition,  spel- 
llngfpunotuaUon, 
literature  I. 

avlcs 

Drawing  .color  and 
design  iI. 

Composition,  rbet- 
onc,  literature  II. 

Modem  history 

General  geography. 

Foods,cooking  ,and 
sewing  (2),  tex- 
tiles and  sewing 
(3)n. 

n 

Drawing;  color,  and 
costume    design 

m, 

or 
Composition,     lit- 
erature,   history 
of  literature  III, 
or 
American  history . . 

Household  physics 
and  chemistry. 

Dressmaking    and 
millinery  In. 

m 

Drawing,  color,  and 

English 

interior  decoration 
IV. 

or 
Composition,  litera- 

Social studies 

ture,    history    of 
literature  IV,  or 
economics  IV. 
Problems    of   de* 

Natural  sdanoe. ... . 
Home  eoonomlcs. . . 

Phy<(iMl  trAlnlnir, . . 

or 
Civic  biology 

Foods  and  cooking 
(8)I,textlles^d 
sewing  (2). 

I 

mocracy. 
Dietetics,  care  and 
feeding    of    chil- 
dren, first  aid,  and 
nursinff. 
Household  manage- 
ment, housewifery, 
budgets  and  ac- 
counts,    laundry 
IV. 
IV. 

Music  may  be  taken  each  year  as  an  elective  fractional  unit  up  to 
three  periods  per  week.  Two,  three,  or  four  units  of  Latin  or  a  mod- 
em language,  or  one,  two,  three,  or  four  full  units  of  music,  or  one, 
two,  or  three  units  of  mathematics  may  be  elected  instead  of  art,  if 
with  the  formal  approval  of  the  principal. 

This  curriculum  is  intended  for  girls  who  can  not  go  to  college 
or  do  not  wish  to  go,  but  who  want  as  good  an  education  for  all- 
around  development  with  special  reference  to  social,  civic,  and  home 
activities,  as  they  can  get  in  high  school.  The  home  economics  cur- 
riculum will  give  them  this ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  frees  them  from 
the  incubus  of  foreign  language  and  college  preparatory  mathe- 
matics requirements.  It  also  lets  them  out  of  two  of  the  four  units 
of  formal  English  that  are  usually  required ;  and  in  place  of  the  four 
years  of  foreign  language,  the  two  or  three  years  of  mathematics,  and 
two  of  the  four  years  formal  study  of  English  it  gives  them  science, 
history,  home  economics,  and  art^  with  options  in  sociology  and 
economics.  All  of  these  things  are  far  more  essential  to  the  modem 
woman  than  foreign  languages  and  formal  mathematics.  These  last, 
however,  or  full  units  in  music,  may  be  elected  instead  of  art  by 
those  who  have  definite  and  valid  reasons  for  preferring  them,  and 
who  secure  the  formal  approval  of  the  principal.  This  curriculum 
seems  to  violate  the  principle  of  constants  in  that  the  constant  of 
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one  unit  of  mathematics  does  not  appear  in  it.  However,  there  is  in 
it  opportunity  for  equivalent  mathematical  practice,  since  arithmetic 
is  in  constant  use  in  connection  with  the  study  of  foods,  of  household 
physics  and  chemistry,  and  of  dietetics.  Hence,  the  math^atical 
side  of  mental  development  is  not  neglected.  To  some  again  it  ma; 
seem  unwise  to  let  girls  off  with  only  two  years  of  formal  English; 
but  if  good  English  be  required  in  all  recitations,  notes,  and  reports 
m  connection  with  the  required  subjects,  and  if  a  taste  for  good  read- 
ing has  been  formed  by  the  end  of  the  second  year,  as  it  should  be, 
there  will  be  little  real  loss  to  her  literary  culture  if  the  girl  does 
not  elect  the  last  two  years  of  formal  English.  A  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  art  or  music,  or  thorough  courses  in  sociology  and 
economics,  should  add  more  to  her  thinking  ability  and  culture  than 
two  years  practice  in  the  vivisection  of  literary  classics  of  a  by-gone 

time. 

The  music  curriculum. 


Grade. 


Ninth. 


Tenth. 


Eleventh. 


Twelfth. 


Music 

English 

Social  stadies.. 

Naturalsclenoe 
Electives 


Physical  training. . . 


I 

I 

Ovlca 

or 
Clylo  biology 

FrenchI 

SpaniflhI 

Home  eoonomics  I . 

Mathematics  I 

Shop  work 

Art  I 


(1  unit.) 


n 

n 

Modem  history.... 
Oeneral  geography. 


French  II  or  I 

Spanish  II  or  I 

Home  economics  II 

or  I. 
Mathematics    III, 

II,  or  I. 
Shop  work  II  or  I.. 

Art  II  or  I 

Hist-ory  of  music  II . 


(1  unit.) 
II 


m 


IV 


American  history.. 

Household  physics 
and  chemistry, 
or  physics  III. 

French  m,  II,  or  I. 

Spanish  III,  U,  or  I. 

Home    economics 

m,  II,  or  I. 
Mathematics    III, 

II,  or  I. 
Shop  work  III,  U, 

or  I. 

Art  III,  II,  or  I 

History  of  moslcll. 
Sociology  III 


English  III.... 
(1  unit.) 
lU 


Problems  of  de- 
mocracy. 

Choiiiistry  IV  or 
physics  III, 

French  IV.  lU,  D, 

Spanish  IV,  III,  II, 

or  I. 
HomeeconomicsIV, 

in,n,orL 
MaUiematicsUI.il. 

or  I. 
Shop  work  IV,  IIL 

IlTorl. 
ArtIV,m,U,orI. 
History  of  music  U. 
Economics  IV. 
Sociology  III. 
English  in  or  rV. 
(2  units.) 
IV 


Choice  of  optional  or  elective  studies  must  provide  for  a  major 
sequence  of  three  consecutive  units  in  one  other  subject  besides 
music.  A  fractional  unit  of  art  may  be  elected  in  addition  to  the 
four  full  units  of  each  year,  excepting  when  a  full  unit  of  art  work 
is  elected. 

The  music  curriculum,  like  the  home  economics  curriculum,  does 
not  require  the  student  to  study  any  foreign  language,  any  formal 
or  college  preparatory  mathematics  or  more  than  two  years  of 
formal  English;  yet  she  may  obtain  by  election  a  major  or  a  minor 
sequence  in  any  of  these  if  she  desires,  for  good  reasons,  to  do  so. 
This  curriculum  is  expected  to  appeal  strongly  to  a  considerable 
body  of  girls;  but  it  also  provides  for  boys  whose  principal  gifts 
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and  interests  incline  them  toward  a  musical  career.  It  allows  a 
larger  freedom  of  election  than  the  preceding  curriculums,  but  it 
safeguards  the  fundamental  principles  of  curriculum  making  that 
we  have  previously  laid  down,  and  to  which  we  have  frequently 
referred.  This  curriculum  will  fit  the  student  to  enter  any  stand- 
ard conservatory  of  music  provided  the  student  chooses  among  the 
optional  studies  and  electives  so  as  to  meet  the  minimum  entrance 
requirements  of  the  particular  school  which  she  (or  he)  desires  to 
enter.  (For  a  further  discussion  of  music  in  the  high  schools  see 
Chapter  VIII.) 

The  art  curriculum,  which  follows,  is  similar  in  intent  and  pur- 
pose, as  well  as  in  make-up  and  arrangement,  to  the  music  curricu- 
lum. It  provides  for  the  interests  and  needs  of  both  boys  and  girls 
whose  primary  talents  and  capacities  be  within  the  field  of  art.  It 
provides  by  proper  choice  of  optional  and  elective  studies  for  en- 
trance into  standard  schools  of  art.  It  also  affords  a  well-balanced 
high-school  education  for  all-around  womanhood  or  for  young  men 
of  special  talent  and  limited  means  who  wish  to  take  up  directly 
the  work  of  a  cartoonist,  illustrator,,  advertising  artist,  engraver, 
printer,  etc.,  and  learn  it  through  a  process  of  apprenticeship.  Many 
such  boys  leave  our  high  schools  with  a  handicap  because  they  are 
obliged  to  spend  their  time  in  them  taking  subjects  for  which  they 
have  little  aptitude  and  less  interest,  while  they  miss  much  valua- 
ble training  at  which  they  would  work  hard  and  by  which  they 
would  profit  greatly.  This  curriculum  would  be  a  boon  to  such 
boys  and  should  appeal  strongly  to  them. 

The  art  curriculum. 


Grade- 


Art 

English 

Social  studies.. 

Natural  science 
Elective. 


Physical  training. 


Ninth. 


I 

T 

Civics, 

or 
Civic  biology 

French  I 

SpanishI 

Home  economics  I . 

Shop  work  I 

Mathematics  I 

MusicI 


(1  unit.) 


Tenth. 


II 

U 

Modem  history . . . , 


General  geography 


French  II  or  I.. 
Spanish  U  or  I , 


HomeeconomicsII 

or  I. 
Shop  work  II  or  I.. 

MathematicsU  or  I. 


Music  nor  I., 

History  of  art. 

(1  unit.) 
II 


Eleventh. 


Ill 
American  history. 


Household  physics 
and  chemistry. 


French  III,  II,  or  I. 
Spanish  ni,  U,  or  I. 

HomeeconomicsII 

or  I. 
Shop  work  m,  H, 

or  I. 

Englishm 

Mathematics    ID, 

II,  or  I. 
Muslcm,U,orI.. 


History  of  art 

Sociology  III 

(1  unit.) 

ni 


Twelfth. 


IV 

Problems  oi  de- 
mocracy. 

Principles  of  art  re- 
production (en- 
graving, etching, 
photographing, 
textiles,  etc. 

French  IV,  m,  n, 
or  1. 

Spanish  IV,  m,n, 
or  I. 

Home  economics 
IV,  in,  II.  or  I. 

Shop  work  IV,  HI, 
II,  or  I. 

English  m  or  IV. 


Music  IV,  III,  U, 

or  I. 
Economics  IV. 
Sociology  in. 
(2  units.) 
IV 


143567'— 20 ^9 
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Choice  of  optional  or  elective  studies  must  provide  for  a  major 
sequence  of  three  consecutive  units  in  one  other  subject  besides  art 
A  fractional  unit  of  music  may  be  elected  in  addition  to  the  four 
full  units  of  each  year,  excepting  when  a  full  unit  of  art  work  is 
elected. 

THE  LATIN  AND  MODERN-LANGUAGE  SEQUENCE. 

The  Latin  and  modem-language  sequences  are  so  firmly  estab- 
lished and  so  standardized  by  the  well-known  associations  of  col- 
leges and  secondary  schools  that  they  need  little  comment  here.  The 
circulars  and  bulletins  issued  by  these  associations  and  by  the  various 
colleges  explain  them  in  greater  or  less  detail.  The  sequences  all  are 
ordinarily  of  four  units.  There  may  be  four — of  Latin,  or  of 
French,  or  of  Spanish,  or  of  German;  but  many  colleges  accept 
minor  or  two-unit  sequences  of  each  of  two  languages  in  place  of  a 
major  sequence  of  one.  To  many  pupils  this  alternative  may  be  an 
advantage;  and  the  school  should  permit  it  for  such  pupils  who  are 
either  not  preparing  for  college  entrance  or  are  intending  to  enter 
colleges  which  accept  it. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  pronounced  tendency  to  make  the 
contents  of  these  sequences  more  interesting  and  easier  of  mastery, 
especially  in  the  second  year.  In  Latin  it  has  been  advised  that  in- 
stead of  the  usual  reading  of  the  first  four  books  of  Caesar's  Gallic 
War  entire,  some  of  the  more  difficult  parts  of  these  books  be  omitted 
or  translated  for  the  pupils  with  explanation  by  the  teacher,  and  that 
selection  from  Caesar's  Civil  War  and  the  Lives  of  Nepos  be  substi- 
tuted, that  some  omissions  be  made  from  the  six  orations  of  Cicero 
usually  required  for  the  third  year,  and  that  his  De  Senectute  and 
some  of  his  letters  or  some  selections  from  Sallust  be  substituted,  and 
that,  instead  of  confining  the  pupils  of  the  fourth  year  to  the  first  six 
boks  of  Virgil's  Aeneid,  they  read  some  selections  from  the  last  six 
books  of  the  Aeneid,  the  Bucolics,  or  the  Georgics,  or  some  selections 
from  Ovid.  This  tendency  to  make  the  contents  of  the  courses  more 
varied  and  interesting  shows  prominently  in  some  of  the  more  recent 
first-year  books,  in  which  there  are  interesting  stories  and  pictures  of 
Eoman  life.  The  movement  headed  by  Miss  Sabine,  toward  vitaliz- 
ing Latin  by  emphasizing  its  many  derivatives  in  English  and  the 
Romance  languages,  and  the  many  uses  of  Latin  words  in  everyday 
life  is  doing  much  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  pupils  in  studying  it 
Charts  and  posters  like  those  devised  by  Miss  Sabine  are  quite  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  Memphis  Central  High  School  and  art  undoubt- 
edly creating  strong  interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  who  are  in- 
clined to  take  them. 

A  similar  tendency  is  observable  in  French,  Spanish,  and  German, 
and  shows  itself  in  the  choice  of  easier  reading  and  more  of  it. 
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Choice  selections  of  short  stories  and  other  modem  literature  are 
frequently  substituted  for  the  more  difficult  of  the  classics  that  were 
formerly  prescribed. 

German  has  been  dropped  from  many  high  schools  because  of  the 
recent  revelations  concerning  the  perfidy  and  insidiousness  of  the 
"Deutschtum"  propaganda.  The  Spanish  language  is  perhaps  of 
more  concern  to  us  than  German,  since  our  relations  with  the  Span- 
ish-speaking peoples  of  Cuba,  the  Philippines,  and  the  Central  and 
South  American  States  are  likely  to  be  much  closer  in  the  immediate 
future  than  our  relations  with  the  Germans.  It  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  say  here  that  the  importance  of  Latin  and  modern  foreign 
languages  in  general  education  has  been  much  overemphasized, 
and  that  the  practice,  so  widely  followed,  of  making  all  students 
study  one  or  more  of  these  has  driven  out  of  school  many  pupils 
who  should  have  continued  there,  and  has  taken  from  many  others 
much  time  that  they  might  more  successfully  and  profitably  have 
spent  on  history,  sociology,  economics,  geography,  biological  and 
physical  science,  home  economics,  commercial  studies,  or  drawing 
and  shopwork. 

These  when  properly  taught  are  for  the  most  part  just  as  cul- 
tural as  foreign  languages,  and  to  the  large  majority  of  pupils  are 
much  more  useful.  Most  people  who  have  been  through  high-school 
and  college  courses  in  foreign  languages  do  not  either  read  or  speak 
them  with  practical  or  pleasurable  facility  and  would  have  gained 
both  a  wider  and  a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  literatures 
of  these  languages  through  good  English  translations.  There  must, 
of  course,  be  classicists  and  modem-language  experts  among  our 
professional  scholars,  and  these  should  start  their  linguistic  studies 
early.  But  do  we  need  to  make  all  or  nearly  all  high-school  and 
college  students  take  these  languages  in  order  to  find  and  identify 
the  few  who  have  sufficient  aptitude  and  interest  in  them  to  become 
really  proficient?  National  economy  in  education  should  provide 
less  wasteful  means.  We  should  train  in  these  languages  the  few 
who  may  become  producers  of  valuable  literature  and  philological 
studies  concerning  them,  or  who  can  become  gifted  translators  and 
interpreters  of  their  literatures,  and  we  should  let  the  other  few  who 
can  profitably  do  so  read  these  literatures  in  such  translations.  Thus 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  high-school  pupils  who  will  never  care 
for  these  things  or  work  profitably  with  them  may  be  freed  from 
them  and  allowed  to  get  from  wider  and  more  intensive  reading  and 
study  in  English  literature,  art,  history,  and  science  those  cultural 
values  that  are  so  strongly  claimed  for  foreign-language  study 
and  for  the  most  part  so  little  realized.  The  study  of  foreign  lan- 
guages was  no  part  of  the  training  of  those  who  produced  the  great 
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masterpieces  of  Greek  literature.  The  cultural  studies  of  the  Athe 
nian  youth  were  their  own  national  literature,  music,  gymnastics,  art, 
and  choral  dancing. 

THE  MATHEMATICS  SEQUENCE. 

The  mathematics  sequence  also  has  been  standardized  through 
college  entrance  requirements  and  the  influence  of  certain  widely 
used  series  of  textbooks.  Algebra  through  radicals  and  including 
the  simplest  methods  of  solving,  quadratic  equations  (1  unit)  is 
ordinarily  prescribed  for  the  ninth  grade,  and  plane  geometry  (1 
unit)  for  the  tenth  grade.  These  two  units  are  followed  in  the 
eleventh  grade  by  solid  geometry  (^  unit)  and  advanced  algebra 
(i  unit),  including  simultaneous  quadratics,  progressions,  binomial 
theorem,  and  in  some  of  the  requirements  the  simpler  cases  of  per- 
mutations and  combinations,  of  determinants,  and  of  solutions  of 
equations  of  higher  degree.  Many  schools  finish  the  unit  and  a 
half  of  algebra  before  beginning  geometry ;  but  this  is  unwise,  both 
because  the  advanced  algebra  is  abstract  and  difficult  and  so  should 
be  left  until  the  pupils  are  more  mature,  and  because  geometry  is 
(or  may  be  made)  more  concrete  and  more  closely  connected  with 
daily  life  activities,  and  should  therefore  be  begim  early.  These 
same  reasons  make  it  desirable  that  the  solid  geometry  should  pre- 
cede the  higher  algebra  in  the  third  year. 

Recently  the  custom  has  been  growing"  among  the  arts  colleges 
to  let  the  entering  students  off  with  two  units  of  mathematics,  one 
of  algebra  and  one  of  plane  geometry  instead  of  demanding  three. 
This  loosening  up  of  the  former  rigidity  is  highly  commendatory, 
but  unfortunately  it  is  not  applied  in  the  wisest  possible  way.  The 
pupils  who  take  advantage  of  this  liberality  spend  too  much  time 
on  piano  geometry  and  get  no  training  at  all  in  solid  geometry, 
which  is  of  vastly  greater  practical  value  on  account  of  its  more 
numerous  applications.  The  student  who  learns  no  solid  geometry 
also  misses  much,  because  this  is  one  of  the  very  few  school  activ- 
ities that  train  the  students  to  think  and  imagine  in  three  dimensions 
of  space.  The  other  studies  that  do  this  are  mechanical  drawing, 
manual  training,  modeling,  and  free-hand  drawing  from  model.  The 
pupils  who  get  no  training  in  these  arts  are  only  too  likely  to  be  the 
same  ones  who  omit  vsolid  geometry. 

The  obvious  remedy  for  this  one-sided  requirement  is  to  omit 
from  plane  geometry  a  large  portion  of  the  abstract,  uninteresting 
and  almost  useless  materials  that  have  been  accumulating  in  the  text- 
books during  the  last  25  years,  and  to  retain  only  the  most  impor- 
tant and  most  concrete  propositions.  By  such  wise  eliminations  and 
selections  the  subject  matter  of  geometry  could  be  reduced  in  amount 
to  what  it  was  30  or  more  years  ago. 
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At  the  same  time,  the  great  improvements  in  methods  of  organi- 
zation and  proof,  and  in  methods  of  teaching,  including  particularly 
the  emphasis  on  original  proofs  and  practical  problems  to  be  solved 
by  the  pupils,  should  be  retained  and  carried  still  further  forward. 

Thus  both  the  college  preparatory  pupils  and  those  not  preparing 
for  college  could  get  a  good  working  knowledge  of  both  plane  and 
solid  geometry  in  one  year.  That  this  can  be  done,  the  writer  person- 
ally knows  because  it  was  done  by  the  generation  to  which  he 
belongs ;  and  his  extensive  observations  of  high-school  pupils  has  not 
convinced  him  that  the  average  high-school  pupil  of  to-day  is 
conspicuously  better  able  to  handle  the  higher  mathematics  in 
college  with  his  three  units  of  preparatory  mathematics  than  were 
we  of  their  father's  generation  with  our  two  units.  Algebra,  like 
geometry,  has  been  tremendously  overloaded,  and  the  books  are 
clogged  with  much  traditional  material  which  is  of  no  practical  use 
whatever  to  most  of  those  who  study  it,  and  is  not  at  all  necessary 
even  for  those  who  are  preparing  for  the  study  of  the  higher  mathe- 
matics. If  the  content  of  the  algebra  courses  were  reduced  by  omit- 
ting those  topics  and  methods  that  are  highly  theoretical  and  of 
interest  only  to  mathematirians,  or  are  little  used. in  practical  affairs, 
or  are  too  abstract  and  difficult  for  high-school  pupils  to  master,  and 
are  not  at  all  essential  in  preparation  for  college  mathematics,  this 
subject  could  easily  be  covered  satisfactorily  in  one  year.  The 
essentials  of  plane  trigonometry  and  the  simplest  elements  of  sur- 
veying together  with  some  of  the  simplest  facts  and  relations  of  co^. 
ordinate  geometry  could  then  be  offered  as  a  third  elective  unit, 
which  would  be  of  great  value  to  a  considerable  number  of  pupils. 

Within  the  past  10  years  experts  in  the  pedagogy  of  mathematics 
have  been  strenously  advocating  another  reform.  They  make  the 
claim  that  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry  have 
been  parceled  off  as  it  were  into  water-tight  compartments,  and  their 
principles  taught  with  too  little  relation  to  one  another.  They  be- 
lieve that  all  these  are  not  separate  subjects,  but  should  be  thought 
of  and  taught  as  different  phases  of  the  one  great  subject,  mathe- 
matics. Hence  the  simplest  fundamentals  of  algebra  should  be 
given  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  as  literal  arithmetic,  and 
taught  as  modes  of  generalizing  the  arithmetical  processes  and  prob- 
lems with  which  the  pupils  have  already  become  familiar.  Very 
simple  algebraic  equations  can  also  be  introduced  in  order  to  show 
how  certain  problems  that  are  very  abstract  and  elusive  when  the 
attempt  is  made  to  solve  them  by  purely  arithmetical  methods,  be- 
come very  simple  and  direct  when  negative  numbers,  literal  nota- 
tions, and  the  algebraic  equation  are  employed. 

In  the  ninth  grade  the  introduction  of  each  new  topic  in  algebra 
cshould  be  based  on  the   pupils'   knowledge  of  the   corresponding 
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arithmetical  process;  and  it  should  begin  inductively  with  a  brief 
review  of  this  process.  Simple,  concrete  problems  of  geometrical 
construction  of  plotting  on  squared  paper,  of  paper  folding,  and 
other  types  of  inventional  and  practical  geometry  should  be  given, 
also,  in  connection  with  arithmetic  in  the  se\'enth  and  eighth  grades. 
In  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades  algebra  and  geometry  can  be  carried 
on  together,  using  geometrical  constructions  to  illustrate  and  classify 
algebraic  equations,  and  using  algebraic  methods  in  the  solution  of 
geometrical  problems.  Such  an  introductory  unit  of  combined 
algebra  and  geometry  should  contain  only  the  simpler  and  easier 
problems  and  propositions  of  both  these  branches.  The  approach  to 
each  new  phase  of  the  subjects  should  be  inductive,  starting  with 
many  simple  problems  and  relations  that  are  particular  cases  of  the 
principle  to  be  taught.  The  second  unit  should  be  a  continuation  in 
like  fashion  of  the  hrst,  but  should  treat  the  more  advanced  phsises 
of  both  subjects.  The  third  unit  when  offered  should  combine  in 
the  same  way  the  simpler  principles  and  practical  applications  of 
trigonometry,  surveying,  and  coordinate  geometry,  with  abundant 
practice  in  the  use  of  logarithms  and  the  slide  rule.  In  order  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  traditional  "water-tight''  units  in  the 
more  common  use  the  three  units  here  described  are  called  respec- 
tively first  year  mathematics,  second  year  mathematics,  and  third 
year  mathematics.  It  would  be  better  to  change  this,  and  to  think 
of  a  five-year  sequence  including  grades  seven  and  eight.  These 
should  be  named  seventh  grade  mathematics,  eighth  grade  mathe- 
matics, ninth  grade  mathematics,  and  so  on. 

Throughout  these  five  years  the  graph  should  be  freely  used,  and 
in  all,  practice  should  be  given  on  many  shorter  and  easier  problems 
instead  of  on  relatively  few  long,  complicated  and  difficult  prob- 
lems. This  reform  movement  is  new  and  strange  to  most  school 
systems  and  has  rarely  been  given  a  sincere  and  competent  trial; 
but  its  feasibility  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated  in  a  few  schools, 
and  it  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  years  in  European  schools. 

It  has  been  tried  in  some  classes  of  the  Memphis  Central  High 
School  but  members  of  the  survey  commission  have  been  told  that 
its  abandonment  is  in  contemplation  because  the  teachers  who  at- 
tempted it,  did  not  like  the  available  textbooks,  and  claimed  that 
with  these  they  could  not  make  the  work  successful.  We  do  not 
think  this  a  valid  excuse.  High-school  teadiers  should  be  competent 
to  adapt  the  materials  of  existing  textbooks  to  their  purposes,  omit- 
ting here,  and  supplementing  there,  or  they  should  even  be  competent 
to  make  their  own  textbooks  if  those  available  do  not  approximate 
to  their  ideas  of  what  should  be  chosen  for  presentation  and  how  it 
should  be  presented. 
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We  recommend  that  this  experiment  be  continued.  The  objecting 
teachers  should  be  directed  to'  give  this  matter  more  sincere  and 
earnest  study  either  by  themselves  or  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
or  the  University  of  Missouri,  where  leaders  of  this  movement  are 
teaching,  or  else  another  teacher,  who  has  had  the  training  and  can 
make  it  a  success,  should  be  employed  and  given  charge  of  the  classes 
to  which  this  type  of  sequence  is  assigned. 

THE  ENGLISH  SEQUENCE. 

The  English  sequence  consists  of  three  or  four  unit  courses,  ar- 
ranged to  suit  the  stage  of  maturity  and  gradually  widening  inter- 
ests and  capacities  of  the  pupils  and  each  consisting  of  three  types 
of  work.  These  types  or  phases  of  English  study  are  as  follows : 
(a)  Theoretical  or  form  study,  including  spelling,  punctuation, 
study  of  words,  syntax,  and  the  principles  of  versification  and  the 
simplest  and  most  fundamental  principles  of  rhetoric  and  literary 
criticism.  More  briefly,  these  studies  are  included  under  the  terms 
spelling,  punctuation,  grammar,  and  rhetoric.  (&)  Composition, 
written  and  oral,  (c)  The  reading  and  study  of  literature.  These 
three  kinds  of  study  should  go  on  together,  because  they  represent 
the  three  fundamental  human  activities  in  connection  with  lan- 
guage and  literature — ^namely,  understanding,  production,  and  ap- 
preciation. These  are  inseparable  in  life;  so  they  should  not  be 
separated  in  instruction.  In  the  first  year  (ninth  grade)  the  em- 
phasis in  form  study  is  usually  rightly  placed  on  correct  elementary 
mechanics  in  composition.  The  sensible  aim  is  to  train  the  pupils 
to  write  paragraphs  or  make  short  speeches  (oral  composition) 
about  things  or  activities,  or  selections  from  literature  in  which 
they  are  most  vitally  interested,  and  to  produce  these  in  clear,  con- 
cise, grammatically  correct,  and  properly  spelt,  capitalized,  and 
punctuated  form  when  written,  or  in  properly  vocalized  and  modu- 
lated form,  with  correct  bodily  attitudes,  when  delivered  orally. 
This  requires  attentive  study  of  the  rules  and  principles  of  spelling, 
capitalization,  punctuation,  and  syntax,  and  of  oral  expression,  and 
some  study  of  the  meanings,  derivations,  and  choice  of  words.  All 
these  should  be  carried  on  in  close  connection  with  the  production 
of  the  paragraphs  and  their  reduction  by  revision  to  correct  form. 
Too  much  care  can  not  be  taken  by  the  teacher  in  insisting  that  the 
pupils  correct  all  the  errors  that  they  make  and  that  they  be  able 
to  tell  the  reasons  for  the  corrections.  Some  teachers  of  English 
claim  that  you  can  not  get  young  pupils  to  express  themselves 
freely  and  use  imagination  if  you  insist  that  they  correct  their  mis- 
takes, but  the  writer  takes  direct  issue  with  this  claim  as  the  result 
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of  an  extended  experience  in  teaching  and  observing  the  ninth- 
grade  English  classes.    It  all  depends  on  the  way  the  teacher  does  it 

The  reading  in  the  ninth  grade  consists  usually  of  two  or  more 
standard  novels  or  stories  by  the  best  modem  writers,  to  be  read 
outside  of  class  hours  and  reported  on,  and  certain  selected  poems, 
dramas,  short  stories,  essays,  or  orations  to  be  read  in  the  classroom, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  and  discussed  there.  In  preparation  for  this 
work  some  definite  outside  study  is  or  should  be  required.  The  kind 
and  amount  of  oral  reading  should  be  such  that  it  will  be  both 
profitable  and  pleasurable  for  those  who  listen,  and  the  silent  read- 
ing at  home  and  in  the  classroom  should  be  such  that  after  it  the 
pupils  can  discuss  informally  among  themselves  the  passages  so 
read  with  understanding  and  appreciation.  Success  in  this  again 
will  depend  largely  on  the  kind  of  questions  or  suggestions  used  by 
the  teacher  in  stimulating  and  guiding  the  discussion. 

Not  only  should  the  teacher  aim  at  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion, but  he  should  also  present  the  meritorious  features  of  the  seb-o- 
tion  in  such  a  way  that  the  pupil  may  find  in  it  models  that  he  can 
understand  and  imitate  in  his  own  writing.  In  this  literature  also 
tlie  pupils  should  find  opportunities  for  the  development  of  tastes 
and  appreciations,  and  the  gix)wth  of  those  ideals  that  are  so  im- 
portant in  the  building  of  character.  The  composition  work  should 
include  business  and  social  letters,  articles  for  the  school  paper,  bits 
of  description,  narration,  exposition,  and  argument,  all  of  courr<* 
on  familiar  and  concrete  subjects,  and  in  the  simple  language  of 
youthful  sincerity. 

The  second  unit  (tenth  gi-ade)  continues  that  of  the  first,  but  sub- 
stitutes the  study  of  rhetorical  principles  for  the  mechanics  of  Eng- 
lish and  places  more  emphasis  on  the  study  of  literature.  It  would 
be  better  if  in  this  year  more  of  the  English  teachers  were  to  give 
greater  attention  to  pointing  out  the  applications  of  rhetorical  prin- 
ciples to  the  composition  work  that  the  pupils  produce  and  to  the 
literature  selections  that  are  studied.  Greater  economy  of  learning 
and  better  results  would  thus  be  obtained  than  most  teachers  now 
obtain.  In  most  cases  the  rhetoric  is  studied  as  a  formal  book  sub- 
ject nearly  or  entirely  divorced  from  the  composition  and  literatuo 
study. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  units  the  literature  selections  are  or 
should  be  o'^  a  type  appealing  to  a  gi^eater  degree  of  maturity  and 
they  should  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  using  them  as  types  to  illus- 
trate systematically  the  diflFerent  forms  of  literature  such  as  the 
drama,  the  essay,  lyric  poetry,  epic  poetry,  the  short  story,  the  novels 
and  so  on,  together  with  clear  and  simple  information  as  to  what  are 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  each.  Some  systematic  attention 
should  also  be  given  to  the  significant  facts  in  the  lives  of  the 
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authors,  and  the  formative  influences  that  contributed  to  their  ideals 
and  their  productiveness.  So  also  there  should  be  some  consecutive 
and  organized  lessons  on  the  most  important  periods  of  English  and 
American  literature;  but  a  formal  textbook  study  of  the  history  cf 
literature  with  attempted  memoriter  recitations  of  what  the  book 
says  about  many  authors  should  not  be  allowed  to  crowd  out  the 
pupil's  opportunities  to  become  acquainted  at  first  hand  with  a  choice 
few  of  the  best  literary  productions.  In  these  last  two  years  the 
formal  study  of  rhetoric  should  be  discontinued,  but  in  the  composi- 
tion work,  which  should  be  growing  more  ambitious,  good  rhetoric 
should  be  insisted  on  and  a  habit  of  careful  revision  and  correction 
of  errors  should  be  enforced.  Oral  expression  in  the  form  of 
dramatics,  debates,  recitations,  after-dinner  speeches,  and  "  conversa- 
tions "  should  form  a  prominent  part  of  the  work  of  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  grades  and  should  be  connected  as  closely  as  practicable 
with  the  literature  that  is  being  studied  and  the  individual  and  group 
activities  of  the  pupils  outside  the  classroom.  Such  a  sequence  cf 
three  or  four  years  of  English  studies  should  bring  diligent  and  intel- 
ligent pupils  to  the  point  where  they  can  write  or  speak  in  clear  and 
correct  English  about  the  things  in  which  they  are  interested,  and 
where  they  have  acquired  not  only  a  taste  for  good  reading  but  also 
the  habit  of  using  spare  bits  of  time  in  reading  books  of  real  and 
permanent  worth. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  several  of  the  curriculums  that  we  have 
suggested  for  the  Memphis  Central  High  School,  English  does  not 
appear  in  the  eleventh  grade,  and  in  others  it  is  not  found  in  either 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth  grade.  In  others  it  is  oflFered  in  these  grades 
as  an  elective.  This  is  done  on  the  assumption  that  in  the  cases 
of  pupils  for  whom  these  curriculums  are  prepared  (1)  other  things 
are  or  may  be  more  necessary  and  (2)  that  if  the  first  two  years' 
work  were  well  done  the  pupils  would  by  that  time  have  learned 
to  write  fairly  well  and  would  have  formed  the  reading  habit; 
so  they  should  be  expected,  with  properly  organized  school  guidance, 
to  continue  a  course  of  reading  for  pleasure  and  profit  during  their 
leisure  moments,  at  week-ends,  and  during  vacations.  Finally  (8) 
it  can  not  be  stated  too  emphatically  that  good  English  should  be 
insisted  on  from  the  pupil  in  all  his  oral  recitation  work,  and  in 
all  reports  on  supplementary  reading  and  other  written  work  re- 
c|uired  in  the  course  of  daily  instruction  in  every  subject.  Train- 
ing in  the  use  of  good  English  either  oral  or  written  is  a  matter  of 
habit  formation  rather  than  a  matter  of  formal  instruction  in 
grammar  and  rhetoric.  To  fix  these  habits  of  speech  it  is  necessary 
to  have  the  pupil  speak  or  write  the  right  words  in  their  correct 
relations  and  repeat  them  in  these  relations  with  fixed  attention 
on  them  and  without  permitting  any  lapses  into  wrong  ways  until 
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the  words  come  in  their  correct  forms  and  orders  automatically. 
If  you  want  a  child  to  say  "  have  gone "  instead  of  "  have  went," 
you  must  stop  him  every  time  he  says  "have  went"  and  make 
him  say  "have  gone."  Then  you  must  warn  him  and  urge  him 
to  think  about  saying  it  the  right  way  every  time  and  not  permit 
himself  any  lapses.  Every  teacher  owes  it  to  his  pupils  to  make 
them  correct  their  English  whenever  they  make  errors  in  speaking 
or  writing;  and  if  public-school  teachers  in  all  grades  did  this  as 
well  as  the  teachers  in  our  best  private  schools  invariably  do,  our 
national  speech  in  a  very  few  years  would  no  longer  give  us  cause 
for  shame.  Every  teacher,  whatever  his  subject,  is  a  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish— either  bad  English  or  good  English,  according  as  he  habitu- 
ally uses  good  English  himself  and  insists  that  his  pupils  use  it, 
or  as  he  does  the  reverse.  This  is  a  responsibility  that  no  teacher 
can  escape. 

If  all  the  teachers  meet  this  responsibility  as  they  should,  two 
years  of  formal  English  study  in  the  high  school,  in  addition  to 
eight  years  in  the  elementary  schools,  though  not  all  that  might  be 
desired,  would  be  sufficient;  and  if  the  teachers  do  not  meet  this 
responsibility  no  amount  of  formal  English  study  will  make  cor- 
rect writers  and  speakers  of  the  majority  of  the  children. 

THE  SEQUENCE  OF  SOCIAL  STUDIES. 

The  sequence  of  social  studies  includes  community  civics  in  the 
ninth  grade,  ancient  and  medieval  history  in  the  tenth,  modern  his- 
tory in  the  eleventh,  and  American  history  and  civics  in  the  twelfth. 
Elementary  sociology  is  also  proposed  as  an  elective  in  several  of  the 
curriculums  for  the  eleventh  grade,  and  elementary  economics  for 
the  twelfth.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  discussion  in  Chapter  VI,  on 
training  in  citizenship,  this  line  of  studies,  with  the  exception  of 
ancient  and  medieval  history,  is  of  fundamental  importance  in  the 
education  of  every  citizen  of  our  country,  and  especially  in  the 
education  of  those  who  are  to  be  leaders.  Yet  until  recently  history 
and  the  other  social  studies  were  regarded  as  of  minor  importance 
and  were  either  very  generally  neglected  or  usually  were  taught  by 
such  dull  and  lifeless  methods  that  they  availed  little  as  a  force  in 
education.  Now,  since  the  disturbing  revelations  of  the  Great  War, 
we  are  wide-awake  not  only  to  the  importance  of  the  social  studies, 
but  to  their  vital  necessity  in  the  program  of  socialization  and  Amer- 
icanization that  we  know  we  must  carry  out  if  we  are  to  save  our 
American  democracy  for  the  part  it  must  take  in  the  future  of  the 
world. 

"Community  civics"  is  a  new  tenn  in  education,  and  perhaps 
needs  explanation.  It  is  a  study  of  community  association  and  life, 
especially  of  the  local — ^the  child's  own  community — ^but  not  of  this 
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exclusively.  The  child  knows  his  local  community  best,  perhaps, 
and  can  best  be  awakened  to  his  social  and  civic  relations  through 
first-hand  contact  with  its  cooperative  activities;  but  he  is  also  a 
member  of  the  State  and  the  National  community  which  include  the 
local. 

The  aim  of  the  study  is,  frankly,  training  for  and  in  citizenship.  It 
is  designed  to  lead  the  pupil  to  realize  the  significance  of  the  ele- 
ments of  community  enterprise  and  welfare  in  their  relations  to  him- 
self as  an  individual  and  to  the  communities,  local.  State,  and  Na- 
tional^ of  which  he  is  a  member  or  cooperating  unit.  It  aims  to  in- 
form him  of  the  social  agencies,  governmental  and  voluntary,  that 
exist  to  obtain  and  secure  these  elements  of  welfare.  Finally,  it  at- 
tempts to  make  him  recognize  his  own  civic  obligations — what  he 
must  do  for  the  community  in  return  for  what  the  conununity  does 
for  him — so  that  he  will  discharge  these  obligations  in  an  unselfish 
and  patriotic  manner.  It  is  thus  seen  that  community  civics  is  a 
concrete  study  of  the  cooperative  activities  of  the  local  community,  the 
State,  and  the  Nation  rather  than  an  abstract  study  of  the  machinery 
of  government.  The  controlling  idea  is  to  have  the  students  learn 
cooperation  for  the  common  good  by  cooperating  for  the  common 
good,  and  actively  participating  in  the  community  enterprises  that 
are  going  on  around  them. 

The  topics  of  study  include  individual,  home,  and  community  health 
and  sanitation;  protection  of  life  and  property;  public  recreation; 
parks  and  playgrounds;  public  education;  city  planning  and  beautifi- 
cation;  wealth;  communication;  transportation;  immigration  and 
emigration ;  charities  and  correction ;  and,  finally,  a  systematic  study 
of  vocations.  The  method  of  approach  is  to  set  the  pupils  to  finding 
information  for  themselves,  with  the  help  of  teachers,  parents, 
friends,  city  officials,  etc.,  starting  with  things  that  obviously  affect 
them  personally.  For  example,  the  topic  of  public  health  starts  with 
the  pupil's  own  health  and  how  public  health  means  simply  that  every 
individual  be  kept  healthy  and  clean.  His  own  obligation  here  be- 
comes perfectly  clear.  He  must  keep  himself  clean  and  in  perfect 
physical  condition  for  his  own  sake,  but  not  less  for  the  sake  of  all. 
He  must  do  all  he  can  to  induce  others  to  do  the  same.  Health  laws 
exist  for  the  sole  purpose  of  accomplishing  just  this;  so  he  must  obey 
them  and  work  actively  to  help  in  their  enforcement.  So  he  works 
personally  not  only  to  keep  his  own  body  clean  and  healthy  and  his 
own  home  and  groimds  safe  and  sanitary  but  helps  actively  in  in- 
ducing others  to  do  the  same. 

He  learns  about  pure  water  supply  for  the  city,  about  ash  and 
garbage  collection  and  disposal,  about  street  cleaning,  about  vaccina- 
tion and  quarantines,  about  fighting  the  white  plague  and  preventing 
its  spread,  and  about  how  the  agencies  for  doing  these  things  are 
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organized  and  financed.  Thus  the  method  of  community  civics  in- 
cludes four  phases,  which,  though  perhaps  more  thoroughly  realized 
by  those  who  are  interested  in  promoting  civic  education  than  by 
those  who  are  teaching  other  subjects,  are  really  essential  to  good 
teaching  in  every  subject,  namely:  (1)  Personal  and  inductive  ap- 
proach to  each  new  topic;  (2  observation  and  collection  of  data  and 
information  by  the  pupils  themselves;  (8)  realization  and  accept- 
ance of  personal  responsibility  as  a  result  of  the  inferences  and  con- 
clusions that  follow  inevitably  from  this  intimate  first-hand  informa- 
tion; (4)  habituation  in  the  discharge  of  civic  obligations  through 
continued  and  systematic  practice  in  recognizing  duties  and  dis- 
charging them,  especially  in  cooperation  with  others,  for  the  com- 
mon good. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  every  curriculum  presented  either  c<Hn- 
munity  civics  or  civic  biology  is  required  in  the  ninth  grade  because 
of  the  fundamental  importance  of  this  kind  of  civic  training.  Civic 
biology  teaches  the  same  things  in  a  similar  way  but  with  the  scien- 
tific principles  more  in  view  than  the  political  and  economic.  Both 
serve  the  same  purpose  in  civic  education  and  training,  but  the  latter 
appeals  more  strongly  to  those  who  have  pronounced  scientific  inter- 
ests, while  the  former  appeals  more  strongly  to  those  whose  interests 
are  most  prominently  social  and  political.  Instead  of  offering  one 
or  the  other  it  might  he  better  to  run  them  parallel — one  three  times 
per  week  and  the  other  two  during  the  first  semester,  and  the  other 
three  times  per  week,  and  the  one  two  during  the  second  semester, 
thus  making  one  unit  of  the  two  subjects  combined.  Whether  this 
would  be  better  can  best  be  decided  by  trial  and  comparison.  In  any 
case  the  teachers  of  the  two  subjects  should  confer  often  and  cooper- 
ate closely. 

Ancient  and  medieval  history,  from  the  standpoint  of  civic  educa- 
tion, is  of  use  chiefly  in  throwing  light  on  modern  history  by  show- 
ing up  the  contributions  of  ancient  peoples  and  their  civilizations 
to  our  modem  social  organization,  culture,  and  political  life,  and  it 
should  be  taught  with  this  end  prominently  in  view.  The  rise  of  the 
races  from  primitive  savage  life  through  the  nomadic  and  pastoral 
stages  to  the  city  state,  with  its  trades,  industries,  and  commerce,  its 
centralized  government,  its  architectural  and  engineering  projects, 
and  its  dependence  on  th^  surrounding  agricultural  districts,  should 
be  clearly  brought  out.  A  very  brief  treatment  of  the  Egyptians, 
Babylonians,  Assyrians,  and  Phoenicians  will  suffice  for  this.  Then 
the  special  contributions  of  the  Greeks,  the  Jews,  the  early  Chris- 
tians, and  the  Romans  to  our  modem  ideals  and  civilization  should 
be  brought  out  in  studies  of  these  ancient  nations  and  of  medieval 
Europe. 
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Until  quite  recently  it  has  been  customary  among  history  special- 
ists to  advocate  four  units  of  history  for  the  high  school:  (1)  An- 
cient history,  (2)  medieval  history,  (3)  modern  history  (with 
emphasis  on  English  history),  and  (4)  American  history  (sometimes, 
but  not  too  often,  with  civics).  Previous  to  this  period  the  units 
were  general  history  one  year,  and  American  history  and  civil  gov- 
ernment one  year.  Neither  of  these  plans  was  satisfactory,  for 
history  was  studied  for  information  as  a  record  of  past  events  or 
for  a  fictitious  "  mental  discipline  "  rather  than  as  a  means  of  under- 
standing our  present  social  organizations  and  movements  in  the  light 
of  those  of  the  past  that  are  related  to  them. 

The  recent  movement  to  make  history  a  basis  for  intelligent  inter- 
pretation of  the  events,  developments,  and  institutions  of  the  nations 
of  to-day  rather  than  a  record  of  past  military  and  political  events 
has  resulted  in  discarding  much  that  the  old  textbooks  contained  and 
introducing "  much  fresh  material  of  recent  discovery  about  the 
struggles  and  the  social,  intellectual,  scientific,  industrial,  and  artistic 
achievements  of  the  world's  peoples.  Also  less  attention  is  given 
to  consecutive  chronology,  and  more  to  telling  continuous  stories  of 
these  elements  of  racial  and  national  life  as  they  are  related  to  pres- 
ent national  conditions,  achievements,  and  aspirations. 

The  division  between  ancient  and  modern  history  now  tends  to  be 
made  at  about  1700  A.  D.  rather  than  at  the  time  of  the  Renaissance 
and  Reformation,  as  it  often  was  formerly. 

Examination  of  the  various  curriculums  that  we  have  presented 
will  readily  reveal  that  to  give  all  the  training  that  is  desirable  in 
social  studies  is  impracticable,  because  this  would  necessitate  the 
omission  of  other  elements,  some  of  which  are  too  important  to  be 
left  out.  Hence  we  have  here  indicated  as  a  minimum  or  constant 
two  units — i.  e.,  modem  history  (eleventh  grade)  and  American  his- 
tory and  civics  (twelfth  grade).  To  this  is  added  community  civics 
(ninth  grade)  unless  civic  biology  is  chosen  instead.  It  is  not  so 
necessary  for  every  student  to  spend  a  year  on  ancient  and  medieval 
history  as  it  is  to  spend  that  amount  of  time  on  modem  history — 
so  the  former  is  made  optional  or  elective  while  the  latter  is  required 
for  all  students  excepting  in  one  curriculum. 

The  unit  in  modern  history  should  be  begun  with  a  brief  study, 
of  about  four  weeks'  duration,  of  the  most  significant  factors  in 
ancient  and  medieval  history  that  have  influenced  modern  history. 
Only  a  sketchy  review  of  the  salient  features  of  anciejit  oriental,  of 
Semitic,  of  Greek,  and  of  Roman  progress,  and  their  permanent 
influences  should  be  attempted;  but  clean-cut  references  should  be 
made  to  these  influences  in  the  later  study  at  the  points  where  their 
effects  are  most  easily  perceived. 
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Certainly,  after  the  revelations  of  the  past  iour  years,  no  one 
>vill  question  the  justification  for  requiring  everj-  student  in  high 
school  to  spend  at  least  a  fourth  of  his  time  for  one  year  on  the  his- 
tory for  the  past  two  centuries  of  those  world  nations  with  whom 
w'M  have  become  so  intimately  involved.  Neither  is  it  believed  that 
any  intelligent  person  would  question  the  wisdom  of  requiring  of 
all  pupils  a  unit  of  American  history  and  civics  in  the  livst  school 
year,  as  in  fact  is  now  done  in  the  Memphis  Central  High  School. 
Tlie  elective  units  of  elementary  sociology  and  elementary  economics 
in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades  need  no  justification,  as  they  ha\o 
established  both  their  feasibility  and  their  worth  in  many  good 
schools.  Surely  no  one  will  deny  that  it  is  better  for  the  future  lead- 
ers of  our  communities,  who  may  not  go  to  college,  to  get  their  ideas 
of  sociology  and  economics  from  high-school  books  and  teachers. 
Better  that  they  get  them  from  this  source  than  from  the  soap-box 
orators  on  the  street  comers,  or  from  the  daily  newspapers. 

THE  NATURAL-SCIENCE  SEQUENCE. 

The  natural-science  sequence,  here  recmmended,  consists  of  civic 
biology  (ninth  grade),  general  geography  (tenth  grade),  physics 
(eleventh  grade),  and  chemistry  (twelfth  grade).  This  represents 
a  departure,  but  not  a  radical  one,  from  the  sequences  that  are  most 
common  in  the  high  schools  of  the  country.  Physics  and  chemistry 
for  the  two  upper  grades  are  the  courses  given  in  nearly  all  of  our 
high  schools,  including  the  Memphis  Central  High  School,  so 
nothing  need  be  said  in  justification  of  the  position  given  to  these. 
The  sequence  for  the  first  two  high-school  years  has  varied  widely 
over  the  country  during  recent  years  and  there  is  at  present  no 
common  agreement.  For  many  years  until  lately  physical  geog- 
raphy, or  "physiography,"  was  taught  almost  universally  in  the 
ninth  or  tenth  grade,  with  the  emphasis  on  the  origin,  life  history, 
and  distribution  of  land  forms  (plains,  plateaus,  mountains),  on 
physiographic  processes  (elevation  and  subsidence  of  land  areas, 
volcanic  action,  erosion,  etc.),  and  on  the  atmosphere  and  the  oceans. 
It  did  not  give  satisfactory  results,  and  it  has  been  gradually  re- 
placed by  either  "  general  science,"  as  in  the  Memphis  Central  High 
School,  or  by  civic  biology.  We  believe  that  "  general  science  "  be- 
longs in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  and  that  it  should  be  taught 
by  teachers  who  are  properly  trained  and  competent  to  handle  it. 
Civic  biology  is  the  science  study  most  needed  in  the  ninth  grade, 
and  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  interests,  capacities,  and  needs  of 
pupils  of  that  age.  It  also  forms  an  admirable  introduction  to  the 
more  difficult  and  usually  more  highly  organized  science  courses  of 
the  three  upper  years.  More  important  still,  if  well  taught,  it  im- 
parts the  information  and  arouses  the  interest  that  every  good  citi- 
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zen  should  have  conceming  the  vital  biological  problems  that  daily 
press  on  every  community  for  solution,  and  if  given  in  the  first 
year  of  the  high  schools,  more  of  the  pupils  will  come  under  its  in- 
fluence than  if  given  in  any  higher  year. 

Civic  biology,  like  community  civics,  is  a  recent  name  in  school 
terminology.  Its  content  is  not  yet  standardized  and  probably  never 
will  be ;  for  this  content  is  somewhat  different  in  the  city  from  what 
it  is  in  the  country,  and  it  also  varies  considerably  according  to 
the  kind  of  region  in  which  the  pupils  live.  It  is  somewhat  different 
in  the  Southern  States  from  what  it  is  in  the  Northern;  and  is 
still  more  different  in  Utah  and  Nevada  from  what  it  is  in  New 
York  City  or  in  New  England.  It  gives  the  kind  of  knowledge  that 
every  citizen  should  have  in  order  to  understand  his  own  body  and 
guard  it  against  injury  and  disease,  and  to  keep  mind  and  body 
clean,  wholesome,  and  efficient.  It  also  gives  the  kind  of  knowledge 
and  training  that  makes  one  acquainted  with  the  plant  and  animal 
forms  that  are  most  necessary  and  useful  to  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity, and  what  must  be  done  to  conserve  them,  improve  then^,  and 
make  the  most  economical  use  of  them.  But  there  are  animal  and 
plant  forms  that  are  tremendously  destructive  to  human  life  and 
health  and  that  destroy  each  year  untold  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  food  products  and  other  vegetable  and  animal  life.  Civic  biology 
gives  knowledge  of  the  life  histories  and  habits  of  these  destructive 
plants  and  animals  and  of  the  methods  of  community  cooperation 
that  must  be  adopted  to  exterminate  them. 

*  *  *  Enough  is  already  knowD  to  make  Uving  weU-nlgh  ideal  and  the 
world  almost  a  paradise,  if  only  enough  people  knew.  In  how  many  of  our 
civic  units  does  every  citizen  know  enough  to  conserve  effectively  the  valuable 
bird  life,  the  trees,  the  soil,  the  water  on  his  own  premises,  to  exterminate  the 
rats,  and  EngUsh  sparrows,  the  flies,  mosquitoes  and  San  Jose  scale,  the 
hookworms,  diphtheria  and  tuberculosis  germs?  If  every  individual  ^nows 
these  things,  in  how  many  communities  do  all  the  people  know  enough  to  co- 
operate— ^to  work  together  with  efforts  so  turned  and  planned  that  the  good 
work  of  one,  or  of  all  but  one  shall  not  be  rendered  vain  by  the  failure  of 
someone  else  to  do  his  part?  ♦  ♦  *  The  measure  of  our  present  need  is 
seen  in  the  wastage  and  loss  that  is  streaming  through  our  ineffectual  de- 
fenses— that  500,000  valuable  lives  sacrificed  annually  to  the  currents  of 
preventable  disease,  along  with  the  several  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  foods 
and  other  property  swept  away  by  rats,  insects,  weeds,  and  fungi.  How  much 
higher  must  the  cost  of  living  soar  before  toe  begin  to  wake  from  the  dream 
that  we  are  a  scientific  and  efficient  people?  •  *  •  Cooperative  good  will 
is  the  essential  idea  in  civic  biology,  as  it  is  in  the  progress  of  civilization 
itself.  This  means  that  dvic  biology  consists  of  all  those  problems  whose 
90lution  requires  cooperative  effort.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  we  can  not 
control  many  of  the  living  forces  of  nature  by  any  amount  of  uncoordinated 
individual  effort,  any  more  than  we  can  turn  back  the  ocean  tides  by  hap- 
hazard sweeping  with  brooms.  The  problem  of  civic  biology,  therefore,  is 
to  make  it  possible  for  every  one  to  know  what  these  forces  are,  for  good  or 
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for  ill,  and  to  understand  how  to  do  his  part  for  his  own  good  and  that  of  the 
community.  Cooperative  building  of  the  defenses  offers  our  only  hope  of 
success;  and  our  education  needs  to  be  so  organized  that  every  citizen  shall 
know  enough  to  stop  a  breach  the  instant  he  sees  it.  [From  the  preface  to 
Hodge  and  Dawson's  Civic  Biology,    The  italics  are  ours.] 

The  above  quotation  makes  the  nature  and  tremendous  importance 
of  civic  biology  as  clear  as  daylight  and  justifies  the  place  we  have 
given  it.  Is  there  any  question  in  the  minds  of  those  concerned 
in  the  findings  of  this  survey  that  this  vital  study  should  replace 
the  present  relatively  ineffective  course  in  "general  science,"  and 
that  every  boy  and  girl  who  enters  the  high  schools,  white  or  colored, 
should  study  either  this  or  community  civics? 

For  the  second  unit  in  the  natural  science  sequence  we  have  pro- 
posed the  adoption  of  general  geography.  This  in  the  Central  High 
School  would  replace  the  present  second  year  course  in  botany  and 
zoology  which  is  not  functioning  effectively  there. 

Botany  and  zoology,  or  either  of  them  alone,  is  found  as  a  unit 
course  in  this  grade  in  many  schools,  and  nothing  is  to  be  said  against 
such  a  course  if  effectively  taught.  However,  if  the  course  in  civic 
biology  be  adopted  for  the  first  year  and  taught  by  an  expert,  as  we 
recommend,  the  pupils  will  get  from  it  a  much  more  vital  knowl- 
edge of  those  portions  of  botany  and  zoology  that  are  most  necessary 
and  useful  to  the  community,  and  will  not  be  obliged  to  leave  school 
without  that  fund  of  practical  geographical  knowledge  and  train- 
ing of  which  no  intelligent  citizen  should  be  destitute.  There  can 
scarcely  be  a  doubt,  especially  in  a  great  trade  center,  which  Mem- 
phis is  destined  to  be,  that  such  a  course  in  politico-economic  geog- 
raphy, as  is  here  recommended,  should  be  a  part  of  the  educational 
equipment  of  every  high  school  pupil.  An  understanding  of  such 
geography,  based  on  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  elements 
of  physical  geography,  is  necessary  to  a  clear  grasp  of  the  move- 
ments of  history;  and  the  history  teachers  should  have'  and  make 
use  of  such  knowledge  in  explaining  these  historical  phenomena; 
but  such  incidental  knowledge  of  geography  as  may  thus  be  gained 
is  not  enough.  For  any  thinking  person  who  has  tried  to  follow  in 
the  newspapers  and  magazines  the  world  important  events  of  the 
last  four  years,  is  it  possible  to  doubt  that  the  geographical  knowl- 
edge that  we  Americans  provide  in  our  high  schools  is  woefully 
inadequate?  We,  therefore,  recommend  that  such  a  course  in  gen- 
eral geography  as  is  briefly  described  below  be  offered  in  the  second 
year  of  all  curriculums,  as  indicated. 

Such  a  course  should  start  with  the  physical  geography  of  the 
Memphis  district.  Problems  of  information  for  the  pupils  to  work 
out  should  be  set  up  by  the  teacher  in  connection  with  the  city  water 
supply,  drainage,  sewage  disposal,  roads,  railroads  and  waterways, 
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the  rocks,  soils,  and  economic  products  of  the  Memphis  district;  its 
climatic  conditions  of  temperature,  prevailing  winds  and  rainfall; 
its  farm,  forest,  and  mineral  products,  and  the  means  by  which  these 
products  are  gathered,  transported,  and  marketed.  These  problems 
should  lead  up  to  the  more  general  problems  of  physical  geography, 
such  as  the  evolution  of  the  more  important  types  of  plains,  plateaus, 
mountains,  river  basins,  and  shore  lines  through  the  operation  of  the 
three  great  physiographic  agencies,  namely,  elevation  and  depres- 
sion of  the  earth's  crust,  volcanism,  and  the  wearing  down  or  build- 
ing up  of  the  surface  because  of  weathering  processes  and  the  move- 
ments of  water  and  ice. 

A  study  of  climatic  conditions  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  should 
lead  outward  in  like  manner  to  a  study  of  the  prevailing  winds  and 
distribution  of  temperature  and  moisture  in  the  different  zones  and  in 
the  different  physiogmphic  provinces  or  regions  of  the  world.  Also 
there  should  be  a  brief  study  of  the  oceans  and  shore  lines,  especially 
in  their  relations  to  climate,  to  food  supplies,  and  to  the  occupations 
of  peoples  and  their  trade  and  political  relations  with  one  another. 
During  all  this  work  whenever  a  locality  is  studied  as  a  physio- 
graphic type,  it  should  be  located  by  the  pupils  on  a  wall  map  with 
reference  both  to  the  physiographic  region  or  province  and  to  the 
political  division  in  which  it  belongs.  Throughout  this  study  of 
physical  geography  and  the  studies  in  commercial  or  politico-economic 
geography  for  which  it  is  to  lay  the  groundwork,  locational  geography 
should  be  an  ever-present  feature.  The  student  should  be  drilled 
with  physical  and  political  wall  maps,  blackboard  outline  maps,  and 
seat  maps  in  locating  cities,  farm  and  forest  areas,  rivers,  harbors, 
trade  routes,  typical  physiographic  features  and  significant  physical 
and  political  boundaries,  until  they  know  where  the  important  and 
significant  features  and  places  of  the  earth  are  and  how  to  reach 
them  by  passenger  and  freight  routes.  They  should  also  be  drilled 
on  the  comparative  areas,  populations,  distances,  and  economic 
wealth  of  the  most  important  regions,  countries,  and  cities,  until  they 
really  know  something  more  about  them  than  their  mere  names. 

Following  these  studies  of  local,  causal,  and  regional  physical 
geography,  and  based  upon  the  knowledge  gained  in  them,  there 
should  be  a  study  of  politico-economic  geography.  This  should  not 
be  the  dull  and  spiritless  droning  over  bald  facts  and  statistics 
(most  of  them  long  out  of  date)  that  is  characteristic  of  most  of 
the  textbook  courses  in  "  commercial  geography  "  that  are  given  in 
high  schools.  It  should  start  with  the  principal  industrial  products 
of  Memphis  and  the  Southern  States,  namely,  cotton,  lumber,  com, 
and  live  stock,  and  should  show  where,  how,  and  under  what  condi- 
tions they  are  produced,  transported,  bought,  and  sold.    It  should 
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show  the  value  of  these,  both  economic  and  social,  and  how  they  are 
transformed  from  raw  materials  to  finished  products.  It  should 
show  what  are  the  by-products  of  the  manufactures  of  these  raw  ma- 
terials, their  relative  values,  and  the  methods  by  which  they  are 
extracted,  and  to  some  extent  the  physics,  chemistry,  and  mechanics 
that  underlie  all  these  processes  of  manufacture  and  conservation 
of  values. 

Furthermore,  having  learned  from  the  study  of  these  home  prod- 
ucts the  pi:inciples  and  methods  of  study  that  underlie  economic 
geography,  the  pupils  should  be  led  to  apply  them  to  wheat,  coal, 
iron,  building,  stone,  road  materials,  and  the  other  great  commodi- 
ties produced,  distributed,  and  consumed  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Then  there  should  follow  a  study,  as  eirtensive  as  the  time  per- 
mits, of  the  economic  geography  that  underlies  our  manufactures 
and  foreign  trade,  including  a  study  of  the  great  world-trade  routes 
and  the  conditions  that  lead  to  international  commerce  and  political 
relations.  As  a  final  review,  one  of  the  best  elementary  textbooks 
in  political  geography  should  be  gone  over  rapidly  with  reference 
to  the  political  boundaries  and  the  economic  and  commercial  con- 
ditions and  interrelations  in  England  and  her  dominions,  France, 
Russia,  Germany,  the  Balkan  States,  China,  Japan,  and  the  Central 
and  South  American  States. 

Throughout  these  studies  of  politico-economic  geography  constant 
reference  should  be  made  to  such  geographical  sources  as  the  United 
States  topographic  maps  and  other  publications  of  the  Geological 
and  Coast  Surveys,  the  census  reports,  consular  reports,  the  States- 
man's Yearbook,  the  World,  Times,  or  Tribune  Almanac,  atlas, 
gazetteer,  and  the  publicity  materials  issued  by  railroad  companies 
and  various  chambers  of  commerce.  This  will  insure  that  the  in- 
formation obtained  is  up  to  date,  and  it  will  also  train  the  stu- 
dents to  get  needed  geographical  information  for  themselves,  which 
is  far  more  important. 

General  geography,  then,  is  not  home  geography,  or  locational, 
or  physical,  or  causal,  or  regional,  or  political,  or  economic  geog- 
raphy; but  it  embraces  the  most  essential  and  vital  features  of  all 
of  these — Whence  the  name^  It  grows  very  naturally  out  of  either 
community  civics  or  civic  biology,  which  we  recommend  should 
precede  it  in  the  ninth  grade.  It  prepares  the  way  for  an  appre- 
ciation of  modern  European  history  and  American  history,  which 
we  recommend  should  follow  it  in  the  last  two  years.  .It  also  pre- 
pares the  way  for  sociology  and  economics,  proposed  as  electives  in 
the  last  two  years.  It  has  been  liere  classified  as  a  natural  science; 
but  it  is  just  as  truly  a  social  science. 
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In  the  home  economics,  music  and  art  curriculums,  household 
physics  and  chemistry  appears  in  the  eleventh  grade  science  block. 
This  name  is  hardly  appropriate  to  what  is  intended,  but  has  been 
selected  as  likely  to  give  the  uninitiated  a  better  idea  of  the  nature 
of  the  proposed  course  than  would  "  lessons  in  physical  science,' 
or  "  projects  in  physical  science,"  which  would  be  technically  more 
accurate.  The  intent  is  to  present  a  selection  from  the  facts,  phe- 
nomena, and  laws  of  both  physics  and  chemistry  that  are  most  likely 
to  be  appreciated  and  needed  by  the  types  of  pupils  who  enroll  in 
these  curriculums.  On  the  physical  side  the  pupils  would  undertake 
problems  and  projects  involving  the  simplest  and  most  elementary 
mechanical  principles  and  devices  in  common  use  or  easily  observ- 
able, such  as  the  following:  The  principles  of  center  of  gravity, 
levers,  composition  and  resolution  of  forces,  sewing  machines,  clocks, 
watches,  pumps,  and  household  plumbing. 

The  course  would  include  the  physical  principles  underlying 
household  heating,  cooking,  ventilation,  the  electric  light,  bells  and 
annunciators,  phonograph,  telephone,  telegraph,  musical  instru- 
ments, the  physical  basis  of  melody  and  harmony,  eye  glasses,  opera 
glasses,  color  phenomena,  and  shadows.  The  chemical  problems  and 
projects  that  would  follow  these  or  go  along  with  them  would  in- 
volve such  topics  as  the  following:  The  common  metals,  and  their 
oxidation,  water  and  air,  their  composition  and  uses,  flame  and  com- 
bustion, economy  and  heat  values  of  fuels,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  salt, 
chlorine,  sulphur,  bleaching  and  disinfecting  agents,  carbon,  car- 
bonic acid  and  the  carbonnates,  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  and  their 
relations  to  soils  and  plants,  matches,  the  commonest  acids  and 
bases  and  their  property  of  forming  neutral  salts,  photography,  the 
hydrocarbon  series  and  their  most  common  derivatives,  starch, 
sugar,  fats  and  proteins,  and  their  value  in  foodstujffs,  alcohol,  vine- 
gar, soaps  and  laundering,  mortar  and  cement,  inks,  dyes,  paints, 
tanning,  testing  textiles,  removing  spots  and  stains,  useful  and 
harmful  drugs.  There  would  be  no  attempt  to  expound  the  ad- 
vanced theories  and  physical  chemistry.  A  scheme  of  review  and 
organization  of  principles  should  be  carried  on  throughout,  and 
especially  at  the  end  of  the  courses.  By  this  means  the  large  amount 
of  physical  and  chemical  knowledge,  obtained  through  the  prob- 
lems and  projects  and  organized  about  these  as  centers,  may  be 
reorganized  for  permanent  retention  and  future  use,  according  to 
the  customary  classifications  of  physical  and  chemical  treatises. 

Such  a  course  of  projects  should  be  planned  primarily  to  meet  the 
interests  and  needs  of  the  pupils  pursuing  it,  but  should  by  no  means 
be  allowed  to  degenerate  into  an  aimless  smattering  of  superficial 
information*     It  should  be  taught  by  a  teacher  who  is  a  trained 
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physicist  and  chemist  and  who  knows  how  to  get  good,  sincere,  stiff 
work  of  the  pupils  and  to  ground  it  on  solid  physical  and  chemical 
principles,  inductively  approached  and  thoroughly  apprehended.  It 
should  involve  at  least  one  double  period  or  two  single  periods  of 
individual  laboratory  work  per  week. 

This  course  should  be  of  very  great  value  to  the  pupils  who  dioose 
the  curriculums  in  which  it  appears. 

The  fourth  science  unit  in  the  art  curriculum  is  largely  self- 
explanatory.  It  is  intended  to  give  the  pupils  some  definite  informa- 
tion and  experimental  experience  with  the  processes  by  means  of 
which  art  objects  are  reproduced.  It  would  therefore  treat  of  litho- 
graphing and  hand  engraving,  the  technic  of  printing,  etching,  phc 
tography,  photoengraving,  color  photography,  and  the  three-color 
printing  process.  Experiments  illustrating  the  principles  underly- 
ing these  processes  would  be  made  by  the  pupils,  and  they  would  be 
given  practice  in  some  of  these  forms  of  reproduction,  not  that  they 
might  become  skilled  workers  in  these  arts,  but  that  they  might 
understand  and  appreciate  them  either  from  a  cultural  or  a  pro- 
vocational  standpoint. 

Agriculture  and  botany  and  forestry  are  inserted  in  the  twelfth 
grade  science  block  of  the  commercial  curriculum  as  alternatives  to 
chemistry.  The  findings  of  the  industrial  investigator  of  this  survey 
show  clearly  that  very  large  commercial  interests  in  Memphis  are  dis- 
tinctly concerned  with  industries  whose  development  and  expansion 
are  dependent  on  these  sciences,  and  hence  many  of  the  youth  who 
are  training  themselves  for  a  commercial  career  should  be  well 
grounded  in  these  sciences.  It  seems  wise  to  allow  a  choice  among 
the  three,  so  that  special  interests  and  aims  may  be  provided  for. 
For  a  boy  who  expects  to  become  a  salesman  of  machinery,  automo- 
biles, tractors,  or  the  like  it  would  be  wise  to  choose  machine  draw- 
ing and  machine-shop  practice*  instead  of  the  twelfth-grade  unit  of 
science,  providing  he  has  taken  extra  part  units  in  manual  arts  in 
sufficient  amounts  to  prepare  him  for  it. 

The  proposed  sequences  in  commercial  subjects,  in  manual  arts 
and  in  home  economics  do  not  seem  to  require  comment,  as  these 
are  mostly  such  as  are  in  successful  operation  in  many  of  onr  best 
schools. 

The  four-year  major  sequence  in  music  will  be  discussed  in  Qiap- 
ter  VIII. 

The  four-year  major  sequence  in  art  should  consist  of  free-hand 
drawing,  with  the  principles  of  form,  proportion,  and  perspective  of 
color  and  of  design. 

There  should  be  some  opportunity  during  the  first  two  years  for 
work  in  clay  modeling,  in  order  to  bring  out  clearly  the  relation  of 
light  and  shade  to  form. 
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THE  SEQUENCE  OF  APPLIED  ARTS. 

During  the  last  two  years  many  of  the  pupils  will  begin  to  find 
out  their  special  aptitudes  and  they  should  be  given  rein  to  work 
along  lines  in  which  their  chief  interests  lie  and  in  which  they  may 
hope  to  produce  work  of  commercial  value.  So  it  would  be  entirely 
within  the  proper  scope  of  the  high  school  to  offer  for  those  who 
want  them  courses  in  pottery,  art  jewelry,  wood  carving,  interior 
decoration,  window  dressing,  printing,  or  bookbinding  on  a  thor- 
oughly practical  or  vocational  basis.  Such  courses  in  applied  art 
would  enable  pupils  who  had  made  meritorious  designs  to  execute 
them  in  the  materials  and  forms  for  which  they  were  conceived. 

The  first  aim  should  be  straightforward  practice  in  drawing  and 
clear  instruction  in  the  principles  of  perspective;  and  the  pupils 
should  be  kept  at  this  with  pencil  until  they  can  turn  off  an  ac- 
ceptable drawing  of  such  an  object  as  a  chair  or  table  in  any  posi- 
tion in  15  to  20  minutes'  time.  Much  intensive  practice  should  be 
required — ^not  in  long-continued  work  on  one  piece  or  at  large  scale, 
but  in  making  many  rapid  sketches  at  small  scale  with  a  time  limit 
assigned.  The  pupils'  interest  here,  and  the  teachers'  also,  should  be 
not  in  turning  out  a  product  for  exhibition,  but  in  acquiring  ready 
skill  by  practice.  With  the  right  kind  of  teaching  and  with  ordi- 
nary ability  and  reasonable  diligence  any  ninth-grade  pupil  should 
reach  the  ability  indicated  by  the  end  of  the  first  semester  with  one 
hour's  practice  per  day.  In  order  to  stimulate  interest  and  develop 
initiative  each  pupil  should  be  required  to  product  at  home — or  if 
in  school,  without  help  or  suggestion  from  the  teacher — a  20-minute 
sketch  of  some  subject  of  his  or  her  own  choosing.  This  kind  of 
assignment  should  be  made  as  often  as  twice  or  three  times  a  week. 
The  first  half  year's  work  should  close  with  lessons  in  the  principles 
of  grouping  objects. 

In  the  second  half  year  practice  should  be  given  in  drawing  in 
"values"  with  the  brush,  and  the  students  should  now  begin  work 
in  elementary  design.  The  drawing  lesson  should  occupy  about 
three  periods  per  week  and  the  design  lessons  two  periods  per  week. 
In  every  drawing  problem  from  this  time  on  throughout  the  se- 
quence of  courses  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  composition.  In  de- 
sign the  pupils  should  work  with  both  pencil  and  brush  until  they 
have  a  clear  mastery  of  the  principles  of  repetition — sequence,  rythm, 
and  balance,  both  symmetrical  and  unsymmetrical,  and  of  spot,  line, 
and  area  composition  in  limited  areas  and  in  field.  As  in  drawing, 
there  should  be  much  practice;  and  it  should  be  guided  by  self- 
criticism,  by  class  criticism,  and  when  this  is  not  sufficient,  by  criti- 
cism from  the  teacher. 
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After  a  good  idea  of  values  has  been  gained,  work  with  water 
color  should  begin.  The  pupils  should  first  practice  making  color 
scales  in  hues,  values,  and  intensities.  In  teaching  the  theory  of 
color,  both  the  Newton  color-disk  mixtures  and  the  pigment  mixtures 
should  be  clearly  demonstrated  and  the  differences  in  results  ex- 
plained. 

In  the  second  year  the  free-hand  drawing,  color,  and  design  work 
should  be  continued  with  progressively  more  difficult  subjects  and 
less  simple  motives.  By  this  time,  if  not  before,  the  pupils  will  begin 
to  show  specialized  interests  and  will  desire  to  work  on  special 
projects,  either  individual  or  cooperative.  They  should  find  the 
motives  for  these  mostly  in  the  activities  of  the  school.  For  the  be- 
ginner, at  least,  an  attempt  at  design  is  futile  unless  it  has  a  direct 
and  obvious  use  and  is  in  harmonious  relation  with  the  surroundings 
in  which  it  is  to  be  used.  It  should  be  a  part  of  a  decorative  scheme 
in  which  the  unity  and  harmony  of  the  whole  is  preserved.  A  design 
for  a  table  cover,  for  example,  must  be  adapted  to  the  size,  shape, 
color,  and  texture  of  the  material  on  which  it  is  to  be  executed  and  the 
table  cover  must  be  suited  to  the  size,  shape,  color,  and  general  design 
of  the  table  on  which  it  is  to  be  placed.  Both  in  turn  must  be  in 
harmony  with  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  room  and  all  its  other 
features  and  decorations.  Since  all  these  things  require  supervision 
and  expert  criticism,  it  is  better  then  that  projects  in  design — at  least 
until  very  good  judgment  has  been  developed — shall  center  in  the 
school  and  enter,  as  far  as  possible,  into  the  cooperative  life  there. 
So  such  things  as  folders,  covers,  notebooks,  booklets,  school  calen- 
ders,  posters,  programs,  invitations,  announcements,  the  school  maga- 
zine, the  furnishings  of  rest  rooms,  trophy  room,  committee  room, 
domestic-science  dining  room,  auditorium  stage,  and  so  on  may  fur- 
nish motives  in  plenty  for  all  sorts  of  designs,  both  individual 
projects  and  also  cooperative  projects,  like  the  furnishing  of  a  room, 
in  which  each  individual  designs  one  article  and  the  whole  group 
work  together  on  the  general  motive  and  harmony  of  the  scheme. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  second  year  the  pupils  should  begin 
a  series  of  systematic  lessons  in  mechanical  perspective  and  simple 
projection  drawing,  to  be  carried  along  with  the  free-hand  drawing, 
color,  and  design  work. 

Thus,  pupils  who  have  designed  articles  of  furniture,  for  example, 
may  make  perspective  and  working  projection  drawings  for  them,  to 
be  executed  either  by  themselves  or  by  other  pupils  in  the  school 
cabinet  shop.  For  the  last  two  years  the  drawing,  water-color,  and 
design  work  will  be  continued,  the  projects  becoming  more  indi- 
vidualistic and  varied  and  also  more  mature  as  the  pupils  develop. 
The  pupils  will  be  encouraged  to  strive  for  the  production  of  mate- 
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rial  that  will  stand  the  test  of  professional  criticism  or  come  up  to 
commercial  standards  of  value.  Costume  design,  of  course,  will, 
furnish  motives  for  the  girls  in  the  dressmaking  and  millinery 
courses. 

Besides  the  full  unit  four-year  sequence  in  art,  the  various  curricu- 
lums  contemplate  a  four-year  part-unit  sequence  of  one,  two,  or  three 
lessons  a  week,  which  may  be  elected  in  addition  to  their  regular  four 
units.  Obviously,  the  progress  of  such  pupils  will  be  along  similar 
lines,  but  they  will  do  less  work.  They  should  be  handled  in  sections 
apart  from  those  who  major  in  art  and  allowed  to  progress  as  fast  as 
they  profitably  can. 

In  connection  with  these  part-time  offerings,  there  should  be  a 
course  in  art  appreciation,  in  which  pictures  and  lantern  slides  are 
generously  used  to  illustrate  the  best  types  of  artistic  production,  in- 
cluding architecture,  landscape  gardening,  and  city  planning  and 
beautification.  An  inspiring  outline  of  suggestions  for  such  a  course 
is  given  in  Bulletin  No.  6,  1916,  of  the  department  of  public  in- 
struction of  the  State  of  Ohio,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Kelly  and  MowlPs 
Textbook  of  Design  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.)  gives  some  excellent 
suggestions  in  that  field. 

An  outline  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  instruction,  and  of  the 
types  of  work  done  in  the  art  department  of  the  Central  High  School 
was  supplied  by  the  teacher  of  art.  The  teacher  was  unavoidably 
absent  while  the  high  school  was  being  surveyed.  The  observer 
visited  the  room,  examined  the  work  of  the  pupils,  and  talked  with 
them  at  some  length.  In  this  manner,  and  by  study  of  the  teacher's 
outline,  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  the  work  is  well  planned, 
and  is  similar  in  its  general  features  with  the  sequence  of  courses 
suggested  above.  The  results  of  the  pupils'  work  indicated  very 
competent  and  enterprising  instruction ;  and  the  very  evident  interest 
with  which  the  pupils 'were  attending  to  their  work  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  teacher  indicated  their  appreciation  of  the  instruction 
and  ability  to  profit  by  the  training  that  they  had  been  receiving. 

If  one  might  venture  a  criticism  on  the  teacher's  outline  it  would 
be  that  too  many  mediums  are  used  in  the  early  part  of  the  course, 
and  the  types  of  subjects  seem  to  be  introduced  in  too  great  variety 
near  the  beginning.  All  of  it  is  good;  but  may  not  a  tendency 
toward  confusion  and  superficiality  be  thus  brought  about? 

The  art  department  is  evidently  functioning  so  well  in  the  case 
of  the  relatively  few  pupils  who  are  enrolled  in  it  that  it  seems 
unfortunate  that  it  does  not  reach  a  larger  number  of  pupils  than  it 
does.  We  believe  that  definite  steps  should  be  taken  to  give  this 
splendid  department  more  publicity  in  the  school  and  to  attract 
more  pupils  into  it    We  believe  that  the  adoption  of  the  proposed 
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art  curriculum  would  have  a  marked  influence  in  this  direction. 
Such  an  expansion  of  this  department  as  seems  desirable  would  neces- 
sitate the  employment  of  an  additional  teacher  and  an  increase  both 
of  the  room  space  and  the  equipment. 

III.  HIGH-SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

THE  DIFFICULTY  OF  MEASURING  WORTH. 

The  task  of  justly  and  fairly  evaluating  the  service  and  influence 
of  teachers  is  one  of  very  great  difficulty.  We  can  measure  pota- 
toes or  cattle  in  terms  of  pounds  weight.  We  may  express  their 
food  values  in  terms  of  percentages  of  essential  food  constituents, 
such  as  proteins,  fats,  carbohydrates,  mineral  salts,  and  water.  We 
may  estimate  in  calories  the  amount  of  energy  they  will  supply 
when  used  as  food  in  the  human  body,  and  we  can  estimate  with 
accuracy  their  value  in  the  market  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents. 
We  have  no  such  definite  and  universally  recognized  units  in  which 
we  can  express  the  value  of  teachers'  service.  Our  teachers,  through 
the  influence  of  their  characters  and  the  results  of  their  methods 
are  daily  bringing  about  changes  in  the  brain  cells  of  our  children 
which  form  the  habits  and  fix  the  ideals  that  control  their  conduct 
now,  and  will  largely  determine  their  characters,  their  influence, 
and  their  success  throughout  their  lives.  Yet  who  can  measure  the 
influence  of  a  teacher?  There  are  elements  in  the  make-up  of  a 
teacher  that  elude  analysis,  and  that  so  far  as  our  present  knowledge 
goes  can  not  be  evaluated.  Yet  everybody  knows  that  some  teachers 
are  better  than  some  others,  and  that  most  of  them  might  be  much 
improved  if  the  essential  principles  of  efficient  class  management 
and  effective  instruction  were  better  understood  by  them,  and  were 
applied  with  more  careful  thought. 

Numerous  attempts  therefore  have  been  made  to  analyze  the  es- 
sential qualities  of  merit  in  teachers  in  order  that  intelligent  judg- 
ment might  be  used  in  determining  the  questions  relative  to  their 
retention,  promotions,  and  salaries;  and  one  or  another  of  these 
analytical  tables  or  score  cards  has  been  used  by  various  supervis- 
ing officials  in  judging  the  status  of  members  of  their  teaching 
staffs. 

The  oldest  device  is  the  teachers'  certificate  or  license  to  teach. 
This  certifies  that  the  holder  is  of  good  moral  character,  and  states 
the  percentage  marks  obtained  by  him  in  written  examinations  set 
by  the  board  of  school  examiners,  in  various  subjects,  knowledge 
of  which  is  assumed  to  be  essential.  The  average  of  these  percent- 
ages is  assumed  to  be  a  measure  of  his  scholarship.  The  State 
school  laws  and  the  rules  of  the  local  board  of  school  control  specify 
how  and  by  whom  the  examinations  shall  be  conducted,  and  what 
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shall  be  the  subjects  and  the  minimum  standings  in  them  that  shall 
entitle  applicants  to  certificates  of  various  grades.  But  scholarship 
alone  does  not  determine  the  difference  between  a  good  teacher  and 
a  poor  teacher,  although  it  is  one  of  the  most  essential  factors.  Also 
the  fact  is  notorious  that  teachers'  examinations  do  not  result  in 
accurate  measures  of  teachers'  scholarship.  In  most  States  the 
teacher's  license  is  about  the  last  thing  in  which  the  superintendent 
places  confidence  in  estimating  his  or  her  value  to  the  service,  although 
in  every  State  he  must  see  that  she  has  one  before  he  can  legally  place 
her  on  the  pay  roll. 

A  better  measure  of  a  teacher's  scholai*ship,  though  by  no  means 
an  infallible  one,  is  a  diploma  and  degree  from  a  standard  university, 
college,  or  normal  school,  which  certifies  to  graduation  from  a  four- 
year  course  of  training  beyond  graduation  from  a  standard  high 
school,  including  special  training  in  the  subjects  the  candidate  is  to 
teach,  and  a  certain  minimum  amount  of  training  in  the  principles 
and  methods  of  teaching.  Thus  the  North  Central  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  Schools  admits  to  its  accredited  list  only  such 
secondary  schools  as  require  of  all  their  teachers  graduation  from  a 
college  equivalent  in  standing  to  those  which  are  members  of  the 
association,  and  including  11  semester  hours  of  professional  training 
in  education,  or  the  equivalent,  as  judged  by  its  inspectors.  The 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools,  at  pres- 
ent, seems  to  find  it  impracticable  to  enforce  so  high  a  standard  as 
this  within  its  territory,  and  admits  to  its  accredited  list  schools 
three- fourths  of  whose  teachers  are  college  graduates  or  the  equiva- 
lent. In  the  State  of  California  teachers  are  not  employed  in  the 
high  schools  unless  they  hold  a  master's  degree  from  a  standard  col- 
lege, representing  five  years  of  training  beyond  graduation  from  an 
approved  high  school.  Such  requirements,  unless  school  authorities 
are  able  to  evade  them,  make  certain  that  high-school  teachers  shall 
have  had  a  certain  minimum  amount  of  training  that  is  essential  to 
successful  work ;  but  training,  though  it  usually  implies  scholarship, 
does  not  always  guarantee  it ;  and  it  does  not  guarantee  that  the 
recipient  has  initiative,  leadership,  technical  skill,  and  other  quali- 
ties of  a  successful  teacher. 

Accordingly,  in  addition  to  scrutinizing  the  evidences  of  their 
training,  the  problem  of  evaluating  the  work  of  the  teaching  staff 
involves  observing  the  teachers  at  their  work  and  attempting  to  com- 
pare it  with  some  standards  that  have  been  set  up  and  for  which 
some  authority  or  validity  can  be  claimed. 

In  attempting  to  do  this  those  who  have  made  this  survey  have 
been  subject  to  the  same  difficulties  that  embarrass  all  supervisors  of 
teachers  owing  to  lack  of  recognized  standards  for  measuring  the 
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work  of  high-school  teachers.  Very  few  standardized  tests  have 
been  devised  for  high-school  work;  and  the  validity  of  those  which 
have  been  used  is  not  by  any  means  yet  established.  Furthermore, 
the  time  at  our  disposal  was  too  short  to  admit  of  the  use  of  such 
tests  as  have  been  tried  elsewhere ;  and  we  were  still  further  embar- 
rassed by  the  fact  that  before  the  observation  of  the  high-school 
work  began  the  regular  work  had  closed,  and  all  or  nearly  all  the 
classes  were  engaged  in  reviewing  for  the  final  examinations.  With- 
in the  limitations  imposed  by  these  conditions,  then,  only  one  way 
seemed  feasible  for  evaluating  the  work  of  the  teaching  sta£f.  This 
was  to  visit  as  many  classes  as  possible  to  observe  such  teaching  work 
as  was  going  on,  to  question  both  teachers  and  pupils  as  to  the  aims 
sought  and  the  methods  in  use,  and  then  to  point  out  both  the  fea- 
tures that  are  worthy  of  commendation  and  the  features  that  are 
faulty,  indicating  such  remedial  measures  as  would  seem  likely  to  be 
both  feasible  and  effective.  Quantitative  evaluation  of  the  teaching 
work  and  comparison  with  that  of  other  systems  seemed  to  be  out  of 
the  question  under  the  circumstances. 

A  STANDARD  OF  TEACHERS'  QUALIFICATIONS. 

It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  select  some  definite  standards  of 
teachers'  qualifications,  and  so  define  them  that  their  meaning  could 
be  fairly  well  understood  and  agreed  on.  With  this  done  it  would 
then  be  possible  for  the  observer  to  indicate  the  qualities  in  which 
the  teachers  seem  to  excel,  and  those  in  which  they  seem  to  be  de- 
ficient. 

The  statement  of  standards  that  was  chosen  is  one  of  a  number 
that  have  been  somewhat  widely  published  Huring  the  last  few 
years.  Its  history  and  the  proposed  method  of  its  use  are  described 
in  School  and  Society  (Vol.  IX,  June  21, 1919,  pp.  748-756) .  Accord- 
ing to  this  statement  there  are  six  major  qualities  of  merit  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  teachers  and  their  work  can  be  fairly  and 
conveniently  judged.  These  are  as  follows:  (1)  Personality;  (2) 
intellect  and  scholarship;  (3)  technique;  (4)  pupil  responses; 
(5)  cooperation ;  and  (6)  room  conditions.  Each  of  these  major  quali- 
ties is  analyzed  into  from  three  to  six  factors,  the  meanings  of 
which  are  carefully  defined.  The  ultimate  intention  is  to  express 
the  relative  values  of  these  factors  of  teacher  merit  in  terms  of  num- 
bers, and  to  use  the  statement  of  standards  as  a  score  sheet  by  means 
of  which  teachers  may  be  scored  and  ranked  from  highest  to  lowest 
according  to  their  value  in  the  service ;  but  the  factors  have  not  yet 
been  satisfactorily  standardized  and  so  these  factors  of  merit  will 
here  be  used  only  as  the  basis  for  a  qualitative  estimate  of  the 
teachers'  work.    The  method  adopted  is  to  take  the  major  qualities 
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in  turn,  with  its  factors  and  their  definitions,  and  to  state,  in  the 
case  of  each,  how  well  the  teachers  observed  appear  to  measure  up 
to  it. 

To  what  extent  do  the  teachers  measure  up  to  4hese  standards? 

I.  PERSONALITT. 

1.  Appearance. — Comeliness,  cleanliness,  neatness,  tastefulness, 
and  appropriateness  of  attire. 

2.  Voice, — EiEciency  and  agreeableness  as  to  rate  and  distinctness 
of  enunciation,  and  as  to  modulation  (loudness,  pitch,  and  tone 
quality). 

3.  Poise:  Self-command, — Dignity  and  grace  of  posture  and  move- 
ment, self-control,  and  confidence. 

4.  Vigor, — ^Health,  buoyancy,  enthusiasm,  wholesomeness  (phy- 
sical, mental,  and  spiritual),  initiative,  and  originality. 

5.  Character  —  Humanity, — Openmindedness,  tact,  kindliness, 
sympathy,  cheerfulness,  optimism,  sense  of  humor,  integrity,  jus- 
tice, loyalty,  devotion,  and  morality. 

6.  Leadership. — Resourcefulness,  success  in  class  organization  and 
management,  success  in  securing  loyalty  and  cooperation,  success  in 
developing  self-direction  and  self-control,  ability  to  arouse  individ- 
ual and  group  initiative  and  endeavor,  command,  and  disciplinary 
ability. 

With  regard  to  the  first  five  factors  of  personality,  the  teachers 
of  Central  High  School  average  well.  They  compare  more  than 
favorably  with  the  teachers  of  other  large  high  schools.  A  very 
few  might  improve  the  quality  and  efficiency  of  their  voices;  but  as 
to  this  factor  nearly  all  make  themselves  distinctly  heard,  and  at 
the  same  time  preserve  a  refined  and  agreeable  tone  quality. 

All  of  them  have  poise,  courtesy,  and  dignity  of  mind  and  manner, 
and  many  of  them  have  distinctive  charm.  These  qualities  show 
themselves  in  the  relations  of  the  teachers  with  the  pupils,  with 
whom  they  are  on  the  best  of  terms,  and  whose  respect  and  con- 
fidence they  seem  without  exception  to  have.  Friendliness  and 
mutual  courtesy  between  teachers  and  pupils  was  the  rule,  and  no 
exceptions  were  at  any  time  observed. 

The  sixth  factor,  leadership,  includes  qualities  in  which  these 
teachers  do  not  make  so  good  a  showing.  They  are  undoubtedly 
successful  in  securing  the  loyalty  of  the  pupils  to  the  school;  and 
interest  in  the  work  is  plainly  evident ;  but  in  almost  every  class  ob- 
served there  was  more  or  less  lack  of  efficient  organization  and  class 
management.  The  pupils  as  class  groups  do  not  carry  on  the  work 
of  the  recitation  in  an  orderly  and  effective  way.  They  interrupt 
one  another,  they  interrupt  the  teachers,  and  many  of  the  teachers 
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too  frequently  interrupt  the  pupil  who  is  reciting.  In  practically 
every  class,  excepting  those  in  which  written  compositions  were 
being  read,  or  topical  recitations  or  oral  compositions  were  being 
delivered,  these  interruptions  were  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion; and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  recitations  the  pupils  showed 
little  or  no  self-restrait.  Anyone  who  wished  to  say  anything  or 
ask  a  question  did  so  on  the  impulse;  so  that  all  seemed  to  be  talking 
at  one  time.  With  this  condition,  clear  thinking,  and  adequate  ex- 
position of  the  main  points  of  the  lesson  in  clear-cut,  logical  order 
is  practically  impossible.  There  was  abundant  evidence  of  indi- 
vidual initiative,  but  it  was  not  controlled  and  directed  in  such  an 
organized  way  that  each  individual  had  an  opportunity  to  make  his 
contribution  or  ask  his  question  without  interruption.  Conse- 
quently the  contributions  and  questions  by  the  pupils  failed  in  most 
cases  to  receive  due  consideration ;  and  the  main  points  of  the  lesson 
were  not  clearly  brought  out.  The  work  was  not  so  organized  and 
conducted  that  the  pupils  could  cooperate  effectively  as  class  groups. 
Group  initiative  was  not  well  developed. 

These  interruptions  wei*e  not  caused  by  any  inherent  lack  of  good 
will  or  courteous  intentions,  but  were  evidently  due  merely  to  lack 
of  that  self-restraint  which  is  habitually  exercised  by  persons  who 
are  trained  to  conduct  conferences  in  an  efficient  manner.  If  all 
the  teachers  had  the  proper  conception  of  what  organized  class 
procedure  should  be  all  such  confusion  and  talking  at  cross  purposes 
could  easily  be  avoided.  They  simply  do  not  train  the  pupils  in 
carrying  on  an  orderly  discussion ;  and  they  evidently  do  not  realize 
how  important  it  is  to  do  so. 

This  lack  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  in  organization  and 
class  management  is  a  serious  fault,  and  nearly  all  the  teachers  show 
it  in  greater  or  less  degree.  The  remedy  must  be  found  in  more 
and  better  supervision  of  the  teachers,  and  in  careful  study  by  them 
of  the  principles  of  rlass  organization  and  management,  with  the 
special  aim  of  applying  these  principles  in  their  class  work.  The 
discussion  of  these  principles  and  their  application  should  be  made 
the  order  of  the  day  for  frequent  teachers'  meetings,  until  the  man- 
agement of  the  classes  shall  have  reached  a  more  ssptisf actory  status. 
Skill  in  this  factor  of  good  teaching  can  be  gained  by  attentive  prac- 
tice under  close  supervision. 

n.  INTELLECT-SCHOLARSmP. 

1.  General. — Breadth  and  accuracy  of  information;  grasp  of  re- 
lationships among  facts;  judgment  of  relative  values;  clear  and 
logical  thinking;  ease  and  rapidity  of  learning;  ability  to  reach  sound 
conclusions  and  make  prompt  decisions. 
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2.  Special. — Knowledge  and  skill  in  subjects  taught. 

3.  ProfessionaL — Knowledge  of  current  educational  theories  and 
practices ;  application  of  psychological  and  pedagogical  principles  to 
methods  used.    Experience  under  effective  supervision. 

4.  Command  of  English, — Clearness,  accuracy  and  fluency  of  dic- 
tion; absence  of  grammatical  errors  and  colloquialisms;  unity  in 
grouping  and  subordination  of  ideas  presented;  vividness  and  force 
in  choice  of  words  and  constructions. 

5.  Scholarly  ideals, — Insistence  on  accuracy  and  thoroughness  of 
knowledge  and  perfection  of  skills,  and  on  clean-cut,  logical  think- 
ing; socialized  conception  of  educational  aims  and  values;  intelli- 
gent curriculum  chinking. 

As  to  native  intellectual  endowments  the  teachers  of  the  Memphis 
Central  High  School  would  seem  to  average  as  well  as  those  of  other 
schools  of  its  class,  but  as  to  general  and  special  scholarship  only 
30  per  cent  were  graduates  of  colleges  of  standing,  while  20  per  cent 
had  had  no  college  training  whatever  when  elected  to  their  positions. 
(See  Chapter  II.)  This  places  this  high  school  far  below  the  high 
schools  of  most  of  the  cities  of  the  size  of  Memphis  as  to  the  aver- 
age scholarship  of  its  teaching  staff;  for  in  most  of  the  large  cities, 
no  teacher  of  an  academic  subject  can  obtain  a  position  in  the 
high  school  unless  he  or  she  is  a  graduailfe  of  a  reputable  collegiate 
institution.  / 

The  high-school  teachers  who  are  not  college  graduates  should  be 
required  to  pursue  summer  courses  in  colleges  or  universities  until 
they  have  at  least  met  the  requirements  for  the  bachelor's  degree, 
and  no  future  applications  for  high-school  positions  should  be  con- 
sidered unless  the  applicants  are  holders  of  degrees  from  colleges  of 
good  standing.  This  is  the  least  drastic  policy  that  will  result  in 
placing  the  Memphis  high  schools  above  reasonable  criticism  with 
respect  to  the  scholarship  of  their  teachers;  and  its  adoption  is 
recommended. 

As  to  professional  or  pedagogical  knowledge  the  average  of  the 
high-school  teaching  staff  is  distinctly  low.  This  is  indicated  by 
the  prevailing  weaknesses  in  class  management,  and  by  the  very 
general  lack  of  skill  in  the  technic  of  instruction,  which  will  be 
discussed  later.  Both  from  testimony  and  from  observation  it  is 
evident  that  effective  supervision  of  instruction  and  intelligent  guid- 
ance in  the  study  of  pedagogical  problems  have  not  been  in  opera- 
tion in  these  high  schools.  Both  of  these  features  of  administration 
are  essential  to  the  production  of  good  individual  and  team  work 
in  teaching. 

Concerning  the  fourth  factor  it  was  observed  that  all  or  nearly 
aU  of  the  teachers  use  clear,  and  fairly  accurate  English,  free  from 
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grammatical  errors;  the  cases  were  not  wanting  in  which  such  col- 
loquialisms as  the  use  of  like  for  as  and  different  than  for  different 
from  were  observed.  Such  errors,  of  course,  should  be  avoided. 
There  is  really  no  excuse  for  using  any  but  the  best  of  English  in 
the  classroom,  for  teachers,  above  all  persons,  should  set  the  example 
for  the  children.  Also  as  to  unity  in  grouping  and  subordinating 
ideas  to  the  main  thought,  the  presentation  by  many  of  the  teachers 
left  much  to  be  desired,  and  could  have  been  greatly  improved  by 
careful  planning  of  the  lessons  before  giving  them. 

As  to  the  fifth  factor,  high-school  teachers  in  general  are  far  less 
scrupulous  and  careful  than  they  should  be,  and  the  Memphis  high* 
school  teachers  appear  to  be  below  the  average  in  this  matter. 
Pupils  will  prepare  their  work  with  thoroughness,  will  perfect  their 
knowledge,  and  will  think  methodically  if  the  teachers  invariably 
accept  nothing  less  than  this;  but  they  will  not  do  so  unless  the 
teachers  habitually  insist  on  it.  They  will  follow  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  and  be  content  with  careless  and  thoughtless  work  if 
they  are  allowed  to  get  by  with  it.  On  the  other  hand,  cases  were 
noted  here  and  there  of  teachers  who  were  overzealous  in  the  matter 
of  insistence  on  accuracy  of  detail,  even  to  the  extent  of  nagging 
the  pupils.  The  wise  way,  of  course,  lies  between  these  two  extremes. 
We  do  not  mean  to  be  uiiderstood  that  the  teachers  are  generally 
without  high  ideals  of  schdlarly  work;  for  practically  all  of  them 
showed  in  their  replies  to  our  questionnaire  that  they  have  them 
in  a  marked  degree.  The  trouble  is  that  they  do  not  insist  as  con- 
stantly as  they  should  that  their  pupils  live  up  to  these  ideals.  It 
is  easy  to  do  this  kindly  and  without  nagging;  and  the  pupils  gen- 
erally like  best  and  respect  most  those  teachers  who  always  hold 
them  up  to  the  best  that  is  in  them. 

in.  TECHNIC. 

1.  SeUction  and  organization  of  subject  matter. — Definiteness  of 
aim;  adaptation  to  pupils'  interests,  needs,  and  capacities;  sequence; 
correlation ;  selective  emphasis ;  use  of  problematic  situations. 

2.  /Skill  and  judgmerd  in  qttsstioning, — Speed;  consecutiveness; 
conciseness;  stimulating  quality;  clearness  of  distinction  between 
memory  and  drill  stimuli  and  thought  stimuli;  treatment  of  an- 
swers; avoidance  of  common  faulty  types  of  questioning. 

3.  Faculty  in  exposition. — ^Illustration  by  examples  and  analogy; 
inductive  approach ;  use  of  visual  aids ;  proportion  of  questioning  to 
telling;  establishing  connections  with  life  situations;  clearness  of 
deductions;  judicial  treatment  of  evidence;  definiteness  and  con- 
clusiveness of  lesson  as  a  unit  of  instruction ;  balance  and  thorough- 
ness of  development. 
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4.  Motivation. — ^Use  of  pupils'  experience  in  inducing  study, 
thought,  practice,  controlling  ideals  in  school  life,  and  enthusiasm 
for  the  work  in  hand. 

5.  Economy. — ^Avoidance  of  waste  in  time  and  effort;  exclusion 
of  irrelevant  materials  and  processes;  success  in  keeping  all  pupils 
actively  employed  on  the  lesson  throughout  the  period. 

6.  Assignment. — Setting  up  the  main  lesson  problems;  making 
the  significant  stand  out;  indicating  best  methods  of  study;  mak- 
ing requirements  definite  and  positive. 

A  case  of  unusual  merit  in  the  first-named  factor  of  the  technic 
of  instruction  was  found  in  one  of  the  classes  in  English.  The 
teacher  had  dictated  to  the  pupils  an  outline  of  the  points  of  ex- 
cellence in  the  short  story.  The  pupils  kept  this  in  their  note- 
books for  constant  reference  in  connection  with  certain  short  stories 
that  had  been  selected  for  study.  After  reading  each  story  as  a 
whole,  the  pupils  were  to  analyze  it  with  reference  to  these  points  of 
excellence  and  prepare  individual  reports  in  which  they  gave  their 
judgment  as  to  the  degree  and  manner  in  which  the  story  assigned 
measured  up  to  the  standards  set  forth  in  the  outline.  It  will  be 
seen  that  this  device  meets  the  requiremens  of  good  technic  in  every 
detail.  A  number  of  pupils  who  were  questioned  all  testified  that 
this  way  of  working  interested  them  and  that  as  a  result  of  using 
it  they  had  become  interested  in  reading  good  stories  and  had  learned 
how  to  judge  and  appreciate  them.  It  was  learned  that  the  English 
teachers  had  discussed  this  outline  and  method  in  their  division 
meetings  and  that  several  of  them  were  using  it.  It  would  have 
been  just  as  effective  and  far  more  economical  of  time  and  effort  if 
the  outline  instead  of  being  dictated  had  been  mimeographed  or 
printed  and  distributed  to  the  pupils.    (See  factor  5.) 

Other  notable  examples  of  good  organization  and  definiteness  of 
aim  (factor  1)  resulting  in  strong  motivation  (factor  4)  were  ob- 
served in  the  classes  in  expression.  In  one  of  these  a  group  of  the 
pupils  were  engaged  in  rendering  selections  from  a  standard  play, 
each  pupil  taking  a  part.  The  reading  of  the  parts  by  the  pupils 
was  done  with  remarkable  feeling  and  spirit  and  with  excellent  vocal 
interpretation.  In  stage  parlance,  they  "  got  it  across  "  to  their  class- 
mates who  constituted  the  audience,  holding  attention  and  interest 
throughout.  The  teacher  kept  herself  in  the  background,  but  di- 
rected and  controUed  the  work  with  consuinmate  skill.  There  was  a 
definite  aim — ^the  proper  interpretation  of  the  play.  The  teacher 
knew  exactly  what  she  wanted  the  pupils  to  learn  and  do.  Questions 
and  explanations  were  fitted  to  the  purpose  and  circumstances. 
Things  went  forward  in  orderly  sequence  and  there  was  neither  lack 
of  interest  nor  loss  of  time.  The  pupils  showed  training  in  orderly 
methods  of  attack. 
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The  influence  of  the  work  in  the  expression  classes  extends  through- 
out the  school.  In  the  English  classes,  for  example,  the  observer 
found  it  easy  to  pick  out  pupils  who  had  pursued  the  course  in  ex- 
pression by  the  superior  manner  in  which  they  delivered  their  reports 
and  oral  compositions. 

This  was  verified  in  a  number  of  cases  by  interrogating  the  pupils. 
Pupils  who  were  questioned  invariably  showed  enthusiasm  for  the 
w  ork  in  expression  and  asserted  that  they  worked  hard  at  it.  They 
must  have  worked  hard  and  attentively,  else  they  could  not  have 
done  so  well. 

This  leads  one  directly  to  raise  the  question  as  to  why  "expres- 
sion "  and  "  public  speaking  "  should  constitute  distinct  courses  apart 
from  the  classes  in  English. 

Why  should  not  expression  and  public  speaking  be  prominent, 
even  dominant,  features  of  the  work  in  every  year  of  the  study  of 
English  composition  and  English  literature;  and  why  should  not 
the  instruction  in  this  line  be  as  efficient  in  every  English  class  as  in 
the  classes  in  expression  and  in  public  speaking?  Plays  of  Shake- 
speare were  being  read  by  parts  in  English  classes.  The  purpose 
here  should  have  been  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  classes  in  expres- 
sion and  in  public  speaking.  These  are  intelligent  understanding 
and  interpretation,  the  acquisition  of  tastes  and  appreciations  for 
the  masterpieces  of  literature  through  participation  in  their  inter- 
pretation, and  the  formation  of  habits  of  reading  the  world's  bcist 
literary  productions  for  the  wisdom,  the  beauty,  and  the  ideals  that 
the}'  set  forth.  In  these  classes,  however,  the  matter  of  interpreta- 
tion received  no  attention,  so  far  as  the  observer  was  able  to  notice. 

In  a  few  of  the  English  classes,  as  we  have  noted,  good  types  of 
work  were  being  done,  the  best  of  it  consisting  of  topical  i*ecitations 
and  oral  compositions ;  but  in  none  of  them  had  the  instruction  and 
class  management  reached  the  efficiency  and  inspirational  power  that 
was  shown  in  the  special  classes  in  expression.  This  certainly  ought 
not  to  be  so.  The  standards  for  interpretation  of  literature  in  the 
literature  classes  should  be  as  high  as  are  those  in  the  expression 
classes,  and  the  teacher  should  be  just  as  competent  to  get  results  in 
this  line.  If  there  is  any  reason  at  all  for  separate  courses  in  ex- 
pression and  public  speaking,  it  should  be  to  give  the  finishing 
touches  to  pupils  who  wish  to  specialize  in  dramatics,  pageants, 
public  speaking,  debates,  and  parliamentary  procedure;  but  all  of 
these  things  should  find  a  prominent  place  in  the  English  instruc- 
tion and  should  be  as  efficiently  taught  to  all  pupils  as  to  those  of 
the  special  classes — at  least,  up  to  the  point  of  discriminating  and 
critical  appreciation  of  good  performance  in  these  lines,  and  up  to 
the  point  of  intelligent  personal  enjoyment  in  the  silent  reading  of 
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literary  masterpieces.  There  would  be  much  gain  and  very  little 
loss,  if  any,  were  the  vivisection  of  prescribed  "English  classics" 
largely  replaced  by  such  work. 

We  are  not  saying  these  things  to  magnify  the  merits  of  certain 
teachers  to  the  disparagement  of  others,  for  all  are  sincere  and  de- 
voted to  their  work,  but  to  make  prominent  a  needed  reform  in  the 
school.  When  there  is  such  a  diflFerence  in  the  methods  and  results 
of  doing  things  that  are  or  ought  to  be  done  for  similar  purposes, 
this  difference  should  be  made  the  subject  of  study,  and  super- 
visory machinery  should  be  set  in  motion  that  will  bring  about  better 
results.  To  this  end  the  contrast  has  been  set  up,  but  it  must  not 
be  inferred  that  the  condition  called  in  question  is  peculiar  to  Mem- 
phis. It  prevails  to  a  lamentable  extent  in  very  many  of  our  best 
high  schools,  and  when  the  public  once  awakes  to  a  sense  of  how 
bad  it  is  the  public  will  rise  up  and  do  something.  It  would  be  much 
better  for  the  school  people  to  improve  the  teaching  through  com- 
petent departmental  supervision  before  this  happens,  for  when  the 
public  strikes  it  does  not  always  strike  with  discrimination. 

The  evidences  of  a  high  degree  of  skill  in  the  technic  of  instruc- 
tion, such  as  we  have  just  mentioned,  are  exceptional  in  the  Memphis 
high  schools. 

In  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  class  work  that  was  observed  there 
was  little  that  measured  up  adequately  to  the  standard  enumerated 
under  the  six  factors  of  technical  excellence  outlined  above.  Spe- 
cifically, there  was  much  lacking  as  to  definiteness  of  aim,  logical 
sequence,  and  the  use  of  problematic  situations  in  nearly  all  the  work 
observed.  There  were  many  examples  of  faulty  questioning  and 
very  few  examples  of  really  skillful  questioning.  As  to  organiza- 
tion, the  prevailing  type  of  procedure  was  to  follow  the  textbook 
topics  seriatim,  with  little  or  no  rearrangement  or  selective  emphasis. 
There  was  very  little  use  of  visual  aids.  Maps  were  very  few  and 
very  seldom  used.  Pictures  appeared  rarely,  and  lantern  slides  never 
appeared,  though  inquiry  developed  that  pictures  ai'e  occasionally 
used  by  several  teachers.  There  are  five  projection  lanterns  in  the 
Central  High  School,  but  inquiries  among  teachers  and  pupils  as  to 
their  use  indicated  that  they  are  infrequently  or  never  employed  in 
most  of  the  classes  when  they  would  be  of  very  obvious  utility.  This 
is  in  striking  contrast  with  two  of  the  high  schools  in  another  city, 
not  quite  so  large  as  Memphis,  where  the  observer  saw  lantern  slides, 
pictures,  maps,  and  other  visual  demonstrations  and  aids  to  instruc- 
tion in  use  in  many  of  tlie  classes  during  a  two  days'  visit,  and  where 
a  high  degree  of  technical  skill  was  shown  in  the  work  of  nearly  all 
the  teachers. 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  FIELD  NOTES. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  know  on  what  kind  of  evideuce  the 
observer  has  based  his  judgments,  some  excerpts  are  here  given  from 
among:  a  mass  of  field  notes  taken  during  his  visits  in  the  classrooms. 
In  the  original  notes  the  happenings  were  taken  down  just  as  they 
came.  Here  they  have  been  separated  under  the  headings  good  and 
bad.  Material  that  would  identify  individuals  has  been  suppressed, 
so  far  as  this  was  practicable : 

1.  A  mathematics  class. — Good :  This  teacher  Is  forceful,  stimulating,  and 
careful.  Pupils  all  good  natured.  Seem  to  enjoy  the  work,  and  are  remark- 
ably well  poised.  Teacher  si>eeds  up  the  pupils  and  holds  attention.  Bad: 
Talks  too  much.  Changes  questions,  making  several  starts  before  getting  the 
question  out  In  a  form  that  Is  clear  and  suits.  Questions  are  a  shower  of 
words,  where  a  few  crisp  words  would  be  sufficient.  Exactitude  in  answers 
not  invariably  required.  Pupils  not  called  upon  to  criticize  faulty  answers. 
Makes  pupils  do  over  again  what  they  have  already  done  correctly.  Interrupts 
and  badgers  them  unnecessarily,  but  they  accept  it  good  naturedly  and  do  not 
lose  their  wits  or  tempers. 

2.  A  fareion^Umguage  class. — Good :  Careful  pronunciation.  Ready  response& 
Excellent  interest  and  good  will.  Pupils  evidently  enjoy  the  recitation 
work  and  seem  to  have  made  good  preparation.  Bad:  Teacher  corrects 
the  pupils*  mistakes  in  the  blackboard  work,  instead  of  having  them  pointed  out 
by  pupils  and  corrected  by  those  who  make  them.  Pupils  respond  In  volleys 
with  various  answers  to  thought  questions,  no  single  answer  being  distinguish- 
able. Result:  Much  confusion  and  loss  of  time  and  effort  in  an  otherwise 
good  recitation. 

3.  A  social  studp. — Good:  General  features  of  the  recitation  very  good.  De- 
velopment of  topics  by  questions  was  clear  and  logical,  though  there  was  con- 
siderable lack  of  smoothness  and  consecutlveness  in  the  movement  of  the  lesson. 
Teacher  asks  many  good  thought  questions  and  pupils  think  well.  They  enjoy 
thinking  and  there  are  many  different  points  of  view.  This  makes  the  recitation 
Interesting.  Opposing  opinions  are  well  weighed  and  questions  are  clearly  set- 
tled as  far  as  the  pupils*  knowledge  admits.  Teachers*  explanations  clear  and 
well  illustrated,  especiaUy  by  local  and  personal  application  that  the  pupils  can 
understand.  Bad:  Teacher  not  very  fluent;  more  embarrassed  than  pupils  by 
presence  of  visitor.  Pupils  accept  the  visit  as  an  interesting  incident.  Teacher 
permits  pupils  to  answer  in  volleys  and  to  interrupt  one  another,  but  this  is  far 
less  frequent  than  in  the  classes  of  most  of  the  other  teachers.  This  is  one  of 
the  very  best  teachers  in  the  corps. 

4.  An  English  class. — Good:  Nothing  good  that  was  worthy  of  special  note. 
Bad :  The  pupils  were  given  quotations  from  a  standard  drama.  No  attempt 
was  made  at  interpreting  these.  No  questions  by  teacher  as  to  why  they  were 
selected.  No  questions  asked  as  to  the  numerous  problems  of  the  play ;  hence  no 
thinking  was  manifest.  No  questions  asked  by  pupils.  Teacher  asks  only 
questions  such  as,  "  Who  said  this?  '*  "  This  was  said  by  whom?  '*  "  When?  ** 
etc.  Pupils  might  have  got  something  from  reading  the  play.  Probably  did,  for 
they  did  not  seem  bored,  but  they  certainly  were  getting  nothing  from  this 
teacher  at  this  time. 

5.  An  English  class. — Good:  This  teacher's  voice  Is  pitched  too  high,  but  she 
gets  attention  and  keeps  order.  The  interest  is  good.  Bad:  But  the  teacher 
does  most  of  the  talking.    Like  many  of  the  others,  she  does  not  tliink  out  her 
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questions  before  uttering  them;  so  she  repeats  with  tiresome  verbiage,  i.  e., 
"What  do  you  mean  by  swashbucklers?"  "What  do  you  mean  by  that  sen- 
tence?" 

6.  An  English  class, — Good:  Excellent  pictures  from  New  York  Times*  Sun- 
day supplement  illustrating  Shakespeariana,  cut  out  and  mounted  on  card- 
board, were  posted  on  walls  with  stickers  (push  pins  are  better).  Puidls  read- 
ing a  play  by  part.  Attention  and  interest  good.  Bad :  The  reading  by  most  of 
the  pupils  was  just  fair.  Some  of  it  was  very,  very  poor;  but  no  questions 
were  asked  by  pupils  or  teacher,  and  no  comments  were  made.  Good  reading 
was  passed  without  commendation  and  bad  reading  without  any  attempt  to 
make  the  pupils  do  better.  Questions  should  have  been  asked  and  suggestions 
made  by  pupils  and  teacher  until  the  poor  reader  had  caught  the  interpretation 
and  spirit  of  the  speech,  and  should  then  have  been  incited  to  try  again  and 
see  if  he  could  do  better.  This  was  done  by  the  observer  in  one  class,  and  the 
improvement  in  the  pupil's  second  reading,  after  he  had  caught  the  real  mean- 
ing of  the  passage,  was  so  marked  as  to  provoke  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the 
remainder  of  the  class. 

7.  In  another  class  in  English,  doing  the  same  lesson  under  another  teacher, 
tliere  occurred  nothing  but  this  same  procedure,  some  good,  but  mostly  bad  or 
indifferent  reading,  without  comment,  question,  or  suggestion.  This  teacher  has 
the  habit  of  starting  a  question  three  or  four  times  before  she  gets  it  out  in  a 
form  that  is  satisfactory  to  her. 

8.  A  supervised  study  period  in  mathcmxitics. — Good:  Teacher's  voice,  pres- 
ence, and  manner  pleasing.  .  Speech  efficient.  Pupils  ask  questions  freely. 
Their  questions  are  direct  and  thoughtful.  A  list  of  problems  was  assigned 
at  which  the  pupils  were  all  working.  Teacher  cleared  up  difficulties  when 
requested  by  the  pupils.  She  worked  economically  by  requiring  attention  from 
all  when  an  explanation  was  asked  by  one  which  she  thought  all  ought  to 
hear.  Her  explanations  were  clear,  direct,  and  concise.  She  classifies  cases 
and  directs  attention  to  results  obtained  by  similar  methods  In  cases  of  the 
same  class.  This  Is  an  Important  factor  of  good  method,  especially  In  review 
work,  such  as  this  was.  This  was  an  example  of  very  good  supervised  study 
work.  Bad:  However,  she  appeared  to  be  helping  the  pupils  too  much.  It 
seemed  to  the  observer  that  she  might  have  got  them  to  do  more  for  themselves 
by  asking  them  questions  that  would  make  them  think  their  own  way  out  of 
their  difficulties.  Good:  Pupils  who  were  questioned  said  the  teacher  made 
them  work  hard,  but  they  liked  the  study.  Their  answers  to  the  observer's 
questions  indicated  that  they  had  a  very  good  knowledge  in  general  of  the 
work. 

9.  A.  laboratory  class  in  chemistry, — Good:  A  fair  proportion  of  the  pupils 
were  experimenting  with  good  Interest,  attention,  and  efficiency.  Some  tended 
to  be  idle  and  somewhat  indifferent;  a  few  showed  Intense  Interest  and  very 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject.  They  wanted  to  come  back  next  year  and 
take  a  post-graduate  advanced  course.  Bad:  The  class  was  too  large  for  one 
teacher  to  handle  well  without  an  assistant.  Student  assistance  has  been 
tried,  but  here  as  elsewhere  it  Is  practically  a  failure.  There  was  too  much 
talking,  noise,  and  confusion. 

10.  A  tentlirgrade  Latin  class. — A  review  of  forms  was  going  on.  As  a  guide 
to  organization  a  printed  tabulation  of  all  the  forms  of  the  parts  of  speech 
and  the  principle  rules  of  syntax  was  used.  Pupils  said  this  was  very  helpful 
as  a  means  of  ready  reference  Instead  of  a  grammar  book.  It  should  be.  By 
questioning  the  pupils  the  observer  learned  thnt  the  methods  of  studying 
Ciesar  In  this  class  were  similar  to  those  used  in  good  schools  elsewhere,  but 
there  was  apparently  a  dearth  in  this  room  of  good  illustrative  materials,  such 
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ns  maps,  charts*  and  pictures.  The  order  was  fair,  but  at  times  all  talked  at 
once — the  most  common  fault  In  the  school.  This  teacher  was  said  to  be  one 
of  the  best. 

11.  A  class  in  a  social  study. — ^Nothing  that  merited  approval  was  observed 
in  this  class.  The  teacher*s  manner  was  not  engaging.  She  seemed  to  be 
worried  because  the  class  was  not  getting  over  the  ground  faster  and  more 
smoothly.  There  was  no  evidence  in  her  teaching  that  she  had  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  significance  of  the  subject  in  the  education  of  a  citizen. 

Her  questions  in  the  main  were  not  consecutive,  and  had  little  relation  to 
one  another.  There  was  an  outline  on  the  board,  but  this  was  purely  factual 
and  was  being  followed  in  a  desultory  way.  The  questions  were  all  to  elicit 
facts,  and  there  was  no  selective  emphasis.  No  relations  among  facts  or  events 
were  sought  out.  The  questions  were  very  faulty.  They  were  mostly  long  ques- 
tions, ending  with  the  word  what.  Pupils  if  at  all  bright  could  gather  from  the 
question  itself  just  what  was  wanted  in  answer.  The  answers  required  were 
mostly  single  words  or  short  phrases.  There  was  no  opportunity  for  the  pupils 
to  present  evidence,  draw  inferences,  or  in  fact  do  any  thinking.  They  had  to 
give  the  answer  the  teacher  wanted  to  pet.  In  one  case  certain  pupils  wished  to 
argue  as  to  some  facts  which  they  thought  from  the  text  were  contrary  to  what 
the  teacher  wanted  them  to  say:  but  instead  of  letting  them  find  out  the  truth 
through  thinking  and  reference,  she  promptly  and  effectually  suppressed  them. 
A  good  opportunity  for  training  was  thus  thrown  away.  The  teacher  appeared 
to  think  there  were  so  many  facts  to  review  and  so  little  time  to  do  it. in  that 
there  was  no  place  for  thinking. 

This  was  typical  of  occurrences  in  many  other  of  the  classrooms  where  the 
all-important  idea  was  cramming  up  for  the  final  examinations.  Another  type 
of  question  used  by  this  teacher,  and  often  observed  in  the  case  of  others  was 
a  long  statement  followed  by  **  Is  it  notv"  or  "Did  they  not?"  The  pupils  of 
course  were  expected  to  look  intelligent  and  answer,  '*Yes,  ma'aio." 

TYPE  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Here  are  some  of  the  questions  verbatim: 

Teacher.  The  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  the  same  as  whatT 

A  pupil.  The  treasurer. 

Teacher.  And  the  treasurer  does  what? 

Pupil.  Takes  care  of  the  money. 

Teacher.  Yes ;  he  takes  care  of  the  money ;  and  these  ministers  made  up  what 

body? 

Pupil.  Curia  Regis. 

Teacher.  Yes;  Curia  Regis,  and  what  was  the  Curia  Regis? 

Pupil.  King's  court. 

Teacher.  Yes ;  it  was  a  council  of  the  king's  court,  and  a  king's  court  did 

what? 
Pupil.  Tried  cases. 
Teacher.  Cases  that  concern  whom? 

Pupil.  Kings. 

Teacher.  Yes;  kings.     Where  did  this  Curia  Regis  meet?    Where  did  they 

hold  their  meetings? 

A  class  of  eight  or  nine-year  olds  ought  to  make  as  good  a  showing 
with  such  methods  and  questioning  with  20  minutes  previous  study 
as  this  tenth  grade  class  did,  and  they  would  probably  learn  as  little. 
No  comment  on  such  questioning  should  be  necessary  were  it  not  for 
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the  fact  that  persons  who  go  through  the  motions  of  teaching  in  this 
w  ay  pass  for  experts  in  so  many  of  our  schools  of  good  repute.  Most 
teachers  who  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  using  such  ineffective  and 
faulty  types  of  questioning  do  not  realize  that  their  work  is  so  bad ; 
and  if  confronted  with  stenographic  reports  of  their  recitation,  would 
scarcely  believe  that  these  reports  were  exact  reproductions  of  what 
happened  in  their  own  classes.  More  or  less  of  this  sort  of  teaching 
is  found  in  aU  cities,  but  in  the  Memphis  High  School  it  is  much 
more  prevalent  than  in  other  large  high  schools  known  to  the  ob- 
server. 

TYPES  OF  FAULTY  TECHNIQUE. 

The  following  types  of  faulty  technique  are  very  common  in  the 
school  and  appear  frequently  in  the  observer's  field  notes.  Not  more 
than  two  or  three  of  the  teachers  are  entirely  free  from  them  : 

1.  The  inverted  question  ending  in  what,  where,  whom,  etc.,  i.  e.,  "  That  was 
the  beginning  of  what?  "    **  We  liave  this  condition  where?  " 

2.  The  statement  followed  by  "  Isn*t  it?"  "Didn't  lie?"  "Wasn't  that  so?" 
and  the  like,  to  which  the  pupils  can  only  answer  "  Yes." 

3.  The  question  that  can  be  answered  by  giving  a  name  or  other  single  word. 
For  example,  Teacher:  "Then  we  found  the  Persians  moving  on  to  what  next 
line  of  defense?"  A  pupil:  **The  pass  of  Thermopylae.  They  tried  to  stop 
them."  "Teacher:  "Who  did?"  Pupil:  "The  Spartans."  Teacher:  "Led 
by  whom?"  A  pupil:  "  Leon  Idas."  Many  questions  of  a  somewhat  similar 
type  can  be  answered  with  either  "  yes  "  or  "  no  "  and  with  nothing  else.  With 
such  questions  it  is  evidently  a  mathenuitical  certaii  ty  that  50  per  cent  of  the 
pupils'  answers  will  be  correct  though  they  may  know  nothing  whatever  about 
the  subject  and  answer  only  by  gue.ss. 

4.  The  blank-filling  question,  In  which  the  teacher  makes  the  entire  state- 
ment, excepting  a  word  or  two,  such  as  the  name  of  a  person,  place,  or  action, 
for  which  she  makes  a  pause  at  the  proper  place.  All  the  pupils  have  to  do 
here  Is  to  supply  a  missing  word  now  and  then.  Very  commonly  the  right  word 
is  not  given  by  the  pupils  and  the  teacher  supplies  it  herself  and  then  continues 
in  the  same  way. 

5.  The  false  start,  in  which  the  teacher  changes  the  form  of  the  question 
either  before  or  after  she  finishes  it.  In  the  case  of  one  teacher  (of  English,  by 
the  way),  the  observer  noted  that  she  started  a  question  four  times  before  she 
got  it  out  in  the  form  in  which  she  wanted  it.  This  fault  is  very  common  in 
the  corps,  but  two  false  starts  are  more  common  than  three. 

6.  Repeating  answers  after  the  pupils, — This  is  supposed  to  be  done  in  order 
to  make  the  answer  emphatic  so  the  pupils  will  all  remember  it.  It  does  not 
have  this  effect.  It  releases  the  one  reciting  from  the  responsibility  of  making 
the  matter  clear  to  his  classmates  and  permits  the  class  to  lapse  into  reverie. 
Answers  are  often  repeated  by  teachers  because  the  pupils  do  not  speak 
loudly  and  distinctly  enough  to  make  themselves  heard.  This  is  bad.  It 
causes  the  pupils  to  form  wrong  habits  and  It  obviously  cuts  down  the  efficiency 
of  the  recitdtlon  50  per  cent.  Often  the  teacher  says  "  yes "  and  then  gives 
the  answer  correctly  when  the  pupil  has  given  It  wrong  without  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  essential  difference.  This  causes  the  pupil  to  learn  soon  that  he  can 
satisfy  the  teacher  with  any  kind  of  answer  so  long  as  he  uses  a  look  and  tone 
of  apparent  interest  and  sincerity.    Here  is  an  example  from  the  class  of  a 
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teacher  of  public  speaking,  whose  work  and  Influence  In  many  of  Its  phases  are 
excellent  It  was  noted  down  as  a  cross-section  of  a  10-mlnute  portion  of  a 
lesson  In  which  the  teacher  was  doing  practically  all  the  work  and  the  pupils 
little  or  nothing:  Teacher:  "Pretty  apt  to  be  what?"  A  pupil:  ••Friction." 
Teacher :  "  Pretty  apt  to  be  friction." 

7.  The  hesitation  question  or  statement,  in  which  the  teacher  pauses  at 
short  Intervals  to  think  up  the  next  section  of  the  s^itence  Instead  of  having 
it  all  thought  out  before  beginning  to  utter  it.  The  pauses  are  filled  in  by 
"ah,"  "eh,"  or  "  er."  For  example  (again  from  an  English  teacher),  "He 
speaks  of — a-a-a-ah — he  was  fearful  of  disturbing  his  friend's  equanimity." 
This  type  of  hesitating  or  drawling  delivery  is  characteristic  of  some  teachers, 
and  many  who  do  not  use  It  themselves  permit  it  commonly  in  their  pupils, 
who  easily  fall  into  the  habit  unconsciously  from  imitation  of  some  teacher. 
Nearly  all  persons  do  it  occasionally,  but  when  it  occurs  frequently  or  habitu- 
ally it  becomes  inexpressibly  boresome. 

8.  Allotcing  several  pupils  to  answer  a  thought  question  all  at  the  scune 
tim^,  instead  of  requiring  each  to  take  his  turn, — ^These  "  volley  answers  "  are 
productive  of  nothing  but  waste  and  confusion.  In  answering  memory  ques- 
tions, where  there  is  only  one  good  form  of  answer  which  should  be  fixed  In 
memory,  the  pupils  should  be  trained  to  give  the  answers  in  concert  and 
keep  exactly  together.  This  gives  every  pupil  a  chance  for  attentive  repetition, 
which  is  the  necessary  condition  for  memorizing.  If  there  are  20  pupils  in 
the  class  as  in  reciting  a  Latin  paradigm,  or  a  memory  selection  in  English, 
or  a  principle  in  science,  or  a  rule  in  mathematics,  25  times  as  much  can  be 
accomplished  by  this  method  as  by  having  the  pupils  recite  singly,  and,  there- 
fore, if  the  teacher  watches  for  the  laggards  and  prevents  them  from  shirking, 
it  is  25  times  as  efficient  for  drill  work.  Teachers  should  carefully  distinguish 
In  their  lesson  plans  between  memory  and  habit  work  on  the  one  hand, 
which  requires  drill  and  repetition,  and  thought  work  on  the  other  hand, 
which  requires  a  short  time  for  reflection  between  the  question  and  answer, 
and  they  should  conduct  the  work  accordingly. 

9.  Calling  too  frequently  on  a  few  willing  and  well-prepared  pupils,  and 
Ignoring  a  majority  who  are  111  prepared.  This  fault  Is  very  common  and 
confirms  these  pupils  in  habits  of  laziness  and  Inattention. 

10.  Leaving  doors  and  windows  oi>en  so  as  to  admit  disturbing  noises  from 
the  halls  or  outside  the  building.  Much  disturbance  was  noted  from  this  cause. 
Some  of  this  could  not  have  been  avoided,  but  much  of  it  might  have  been. 

11.  Allowing  half  a  class  to  be  idle  while  the  other  half  Is  putting  work  on 
the  blackboard. 

12.  Devoting  one's  self  to  a  single  pupil  who  may  be  having  a  dlfliculty  and 
becoming  temporarily  unconscious  of  the  existence  of  all  the  others,  part  of 
whom  immediately  become  Idle  and  another  part  mischievous.  This  fault  is 
most  common  In  mathematics  and  foreign-language  classes  when  the  greater 
part  of  all  the  pupils  are  at  the  blackboard.  When  difficulties  are  encountered 
by  one  pupil  that  are  likely  to  be  of  Interest  to  all,  then  the  attention  of  afi 
should  be  directed  to  these  while  they  are  being  explained.  If  the  time  is  to 
be  devoted  to  supervised  study  all  the  pupils,  or  nearly  all,  should  be  working 
at  their  seats. 

FACILITY  IN  EXPOSITION. 

The  observed  evidences  of  excellence  in  factor  8  of  technic, 
facility  in  exposition,  were  very  rare  in  the  recitation  work  wit- 
nessed. The  teachers  in  action  do  not  seem  to  measure  up  well  to 
this  standard.    As  a  body,  in  the  opinion  of  the  observer,  they  would 
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average  distinctly  below  the  high-school  teachers  of  a  dozen  or  more 
large  cities  where  the  observer  has  made  careful  observations.  This 
is  true  in  considerable  measure  also  of  factor  5,  economy.  As  to 
factor  4,  motivation,  few  special  procedures  or  devices  for  this  pur- 
pose were  noted  in  class  work;  but  many  of  the  teachers  in  the 
questionnaire  mentioned  above  told  of  excellent  devices  which  they 
are  accustomed  to  use  and  which  would  undoubtedly  arouse  strong 
interest  and  call  out  initiative.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  space 
is  not  available  in  which  to  describe  these.  They  make  intensely 
interesting  reading  and  would  constitute  a  useful  part  of  the  report. 
We  must  be  content,  however,  with  saying  that  the  behavior  of  the 
pupils  and  their  attitude  toward  the  work  in  practically  every 
department  of  the  school  indicates  that  they  are  much  interested 
in  their  studies,  are  anxious  to  contribute  ideas  to  the  recitation 
work,  and  show  abundant  evidences  of  individual  initiative.  They 
welcome  opportunities  to  think,  though  too  many  of  the  teachers 
do  not  give  them  such  opportunities  as  frequently  as  they  should. 

With  regard  to  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  that  the  pupils  show 
for  their  studies,  this  school  ranks  among  the  v^ry  best  that  the 
observer  has  visited.  Hence  in  spite  of  the  lack  which  has  been 
noted  of  skill  in  the  mechanics  of  class  management  and  instruc- 
tion, the  teachers  must  be  regarded  as  highly  successful  in  arousing 
and  holding  the  interest  in  their  subjects  and  the  enthusiasm  for 
work  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  so  evidently  possess. 
A  great  part  of  this  must  be  due  to  the  excellent  spirit  of  genuine 
friendliness  and  helpfulness  that  the  teachers  show  in  their  relations 
with  the  pupils  in  the  classroom  and  outside  the  classroom.  Noth- 
ing finer  than  this  relation  exists  anywhere,  and  it  can  not  be  too 
highly  commended.  It  must  go  far  to  make  up  for  many  of  the 
defects  that  have  been  noted. 

As  to  item  6  of  technic,  the  teachers  make  a  rather  poor  showing, 
but  in  this  they  are  no  worse  than  90  per  cent  of  teachers  every- 
where, if  that  softens  the  criticism  any.  The  importance  of  a  care- 
ful and  helpful  assignment  of  the  next  lesson  is  very  little  recognized 
among  teachers  generally,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  make  them  realize 
how  important  this  feature  is,  or  to  pay  proper  attention  to  it. 
Nothing  but  the  most  careful,  patient,  and  insistent  supervision  will 
improve  this  factor  of  the  teacher's  work.  There  is  no  question, 
however,  but  that  it  should  be  improved. 

IV.  PUPIL  RESPONSES. 

1.  E-fflcient  fwnctioning  of  habits  and  skill. — ^Habitual  promptness 
and  good  form  in  all  school  work.  Skill  in  the  arts  taught  by  the 
school,  as  reading,  writing,  drawing,  calculation,  manual  arts,  cook- 
ing, sewing,  etc. 
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2.  Command  of  subject  TnMter, — Ability  to  recall  and  use  knowl- 
edge ;  good  lesson  preparation ;  ability  to  interpret  facts,  phenomena, 
literature. 

3.  Thinking  ability. — Becall  of  significant  facts  and  ideas;  selec- 
tion of  those  relevant  to  a  conclusion;  getting  and  testing  hypotheses; 
establishing  conclusions,  inductively  and  deductively;  getting  and 
using  concepts  of  methodical  procedure  in  thought  and  action. 

4.  Expression. — ^Clearness,  grammatical  correctness,  precision  and 
conciseness  in  use  of  English ;  good  vocalization  and  bodily  attitudes. 

5.  Tastes  and  appreciations. — Intelligent  enjoyment  of  literature, 
art,  and  science  as  exemplified  by  choice  productions. 

6.  Impelling  ideals^  initiative. — Evidences  in  conduct  of  the  func- 
tioning of  ideals  of  industry,  thoroughness,  integrity,  fairness ;  spirit 
of  inquiry  and  endeavor;  tendencies  toward  originality  and  self- 
direction  ;  evidences  of  the  will  to  serve. 

A  considerable  amount  with  reference  to  the  quality  of  the  teach- 
ing may  be  inferred  from  the  quality  of  the  work  done  by  the  pupils 
and  the  amount  of  training  they  show  in  their  responses.  Some  ex- 
perts in  education  would  make  this  the  only  criterion  of  excellence  in 
the  teachers'  work,  and  would  measure  it  not  at  all  by  observation  and 
opinion,  but  by  means  of  objective  and  standardized  tests  in  the  school 
subjects. 

The  idea  is  perfectly  sound,  but  at  present  it  fails  practically  at  two 
important  points.  First,  as  to  high-school  work,  the  few  tests  that 
have  been  proposed  ai-e  as  yet  far  from  satisfactory,  and  it  will  be 
some  time  before  thoroughly  satisfactory  objective  tests  have  been 
developed  in  any  considerable  portion  of  the  high-school  subjects. 
Second,  any  method  whatever  of  measuring  the  work  of  a  teacher 
by  what  his  pupils  do,  whether  the  latter  be  measured  by  objective 
tests  or  subjective  estimates,  assumes  that  what  the  pupils  do  is  the 
result  of  the  teachers'  work  and  that  only.  It  ordinarily  takes  no 
account  of  the  pupils'  native  ability,  of  their  native  and  spontaneous 
interest,  of  their  previous  training,  and  of  the  training  they  have 
been  getting  during  the  same  time  under  other  teachers,  or  through 
outside  reading,  or  through  contact  with  a  stimulating  home  environ- 
ment. These  other  influences  may  be  fully  as  effective,  either  for 
or  against  a  good  score  for  the  pupils  in  any  quality  or  with  any 
method  of  evaluation,  as  the  instruction  given  them  by  the  teacher 
under  consideration.  Hence  those  who  would  depend  only  on  "  meas- 
uring the  teacher  by  the  results  of  her  work  "  are  seriously  in  error. 

This  fact,  that  the  teacher  in  the  classroom  is  not  wholly  accoimt- 
able  for  all  that  the  pupils  do  or  do  not  do  in  the  classroom  must  be 
borne  in  mind  while  we  are  discussing  this  factor  in  evaluating  the 
teacher's  work.  Nevertheless,  very  much  of  what  the  pupils  do  and 
how  they  behave  in  the  classroom  is  the  direct  result  of  the  methods 
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of  the  particular  teacher  under  whose  control  they  are  at  the  time 
of  observation ;  and  considerable  weight  should  be  attached  to  their 
behavior  in  the  classroom  as  a  measure  of  the  quality  of  instruction. 

As  to  factors  1  and  4,  under  pupils  responses,  the  pupils  of  the  Mem- 
phis Central  High  School  do  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  obser\'er,  aver- 
age conspicuously  high ;  but  they  do  rank  much  above  the  average  of 
the  schools  that  he  has  visited.  A  large  proportion,  though  not  by  any 
means  all,  are  habitually  prompt  in  the  various  acts  required ;  they 
carry  themselves  well,  maintain  good  if  not  perfect  bodily  attitudes, 
are  generally  courteous  and  respectful,  and  very  generally  make 
themselves  heard  in  recitations.  Their  answers  to  questions  and 
their  topical  recitations  are  made  in  better  English  than  the  average 
of  city  high-school  pupils,  and  very  much  better  than  the  average 
of  rural  high-school  pupils.  Yet  in  this  there  is  vast  room  for  im- 
provement in  the  great  majority  of  them.  It  was  not  noted  that  the 
teachers  generally  took  notice  of  faulty  positions  or  faulty  English 
when  used  by  the  pupils,  and  insisted  on  the  correction  of  these 
faults,  as  obviously  they  ought  to  do.  A  few  of  them  did,  but  by 
far  the  greater  portion  did  not.  As  to  the  special  skills  taught  by 
the  school  the  pupils  made  a  good  showing,  and  seemed  to  average 
well  up  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  schools  known  to  the 
observer.  These  pupils  seemed  to  rank  with  the  average  or  above 
in  command  of  subject  matter,  though  here  in  many  classes  it  was 
difficult  to  guess  how  much  they  knew,  because  the  methods  of  ques- 
tioning by  the  teachers  were  so  poor. 

As  to  factor  3,  thinking  ability,  excepting  in  the  cases  akeady 
noted,  where  the  teachers'  methods  were  unusually  good  or  where 
the  method  of  topical  recitations  was  employed  (this  method  was 
very  well  carried  out  wherever  it  was  used),  it  must  be  said  that  the 
pupils  had  very,  very  little  opportunity  to  show  what  they  could  do 
in  the  way  of  good  thinking;  so  the  observer  had  little  chance  to 
make  a  general  estimate.  Hence,  in  order  to  find  out,  he  was  forced 
to  question  the  pupils  himself  in  a  number  of  classes  in  order  to 
got  a  random  sampling  of  the  product.  Wherever  this  was  done  the 
responses  of  the  pupils  were  remarkably  good.  They  showed  that 
they  were  eager  to  think  and  express  their  thoughts  if  only  they  were 
given  a  chance,  and  they  did  think  well  and  keenly.  The  eagerness 
with  which  they  responded  to  questions  and  suggestions,  intended  to 
help  them  think  their  way  through  to  a  complete  understanding  of 
the  matter  under  discussion,  was  most  interesting.  It  suggests  that 
in  the  Central  High  School  there  are  sources  of  thinking  ability  and 
leadership  for  the  solution  of  the  future  problems  of  a  "greater 
Memphis"  that  are  not  being  tapped  and  developed,  and  it  seems 
nothing  less  than  tragical.  If  the  writer  could  get  across  one  and 
only  one  message  to  the  teaching  staff  of  this  school  it  would  be, 
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^'  Give  these  splendid  pupils  more  chances  to  think  and  do  not  bother 
so  much  about  making  them  memorize  unrelated  facts,  and  cram- 
ming them  for  final  examination." 

The  principal  weakness  in  the  teaching  in  this  line  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  inductive  approach  is  so  little  used  in  the  teaching  of 
general  principles.  In  almost  every  subject  and  in  science  especially 
there  is  material  for  inductive  reasoning,  that  is  arriving  at  general 
principles  through  the  prior  consideration  of  particular  facts,  events, 
or  cases.  Every  general  principle  should  be  approached  in  this  way, 
enough  particular  concrete  cases  being  considered  and  discussed  so 
that  the  pupils  can  infer  and  formulate  the  general  principle  for 
themselves.  Even  mathematics,  which  is  almost  invariably  taught 
deductively,  the  abstract  principle  being  memorized  first,  and  par- 
ticular solutions  being  developed  by  reasoning  deductively  from 
them,  is  best  taught  inductively.  Yet  throughout  the  work  in  this, 
in  foreign  languages,  and  even  in  science,  memory  work  was  the 
rule  and  reasoning  the  exception,  so  far  as  was  observed. 

Concerning  factor  5,  the  opportunities  for  observation  were  too 
limited  to  admit  of  very  satisfactory  judgments;  but  the  impression 
was  gained  that  the  pupils  are  getting  many  very  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  the  development  of  taste  for  literature  in  the  English 
department,  but  not  as  much  as  they  should  get  because  of  the  poor 
work  already  mentioned  in  interpretation.  In  the  expression  classes 
they  are  getting  it  in  an  ideal  way.  In  the  art  classes,  they,  are  get- 
ting most  excellent  opportunities  for  the  development  of  taste  for 
beauty  of  line,  form,  color,  and  composition;  but  this  department, 
through  doing  such  excellent  work  is  reaching  far  too  few  pupils. 
Ill  science  sonic  tastes  and  appreciations  are  evident;  but  too  few 
pupils  are  taking  science  Mork,  and  too  few  of  these  are  being  given 
opportunities  of  acquiring  a  taste  for  the  best  things  in  scientific 
experiments  and  scientific  literature. 

As  to  factor  6,  the  development  of  ideals,  the  observer  arrivetl  at 
the  conviction  that  the  school  is  conspicuously  successful.  If  there 
is  a  body  of  high  school  pupils  with  a  finer  school  spirit  and  finer 
ideals  than  are  evident  in  the  Central  High  School  of  Memphis,  he 
has  never  seen  it.  That  in  so  large  a  body  of  pupils  a  few  may  be 
found,  whose  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  ideals  as  expressed 
in  their  conduct  are  not  what  they  should  be  is  very  probable.  Yet 
such  pupils,  must  be  very  few  and  have  very  little  influence  on  the 
whole  body.    (See  also  Chapter  VI.) 

V.  COOPERATION. 

1.  With  official  superiors. — Cordial  responses  to  directions;  will- 
ingness to  accept  criticism  or  suggestion  and  profit  by  it. 

2.  With  colleagues. — Working  with  colleagues  for  the  common 
ends;  sustaining  cordial  social  relations  with  them. 
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S.  With  eomnvumty  leaders. — Activity  in  community  betterment ; 
participation  in  patriotic  and  charitable  movements,  church,  clubs, 
etc. 

4.  With  pupils. — ^Leadership  and  direction  of  approved  student 
activities. 

5.  With  educational  associations. — ^Reading  circle  and  other  profes- 
sional study;  promoting  and  cooperating  in  teachers'  improvement 
organizations  and  movements;  reading  and  supporting  professional 
periodicals. 

The  members  of  the  survey  commission  have  had  occasions  in 
plenty  to  form  a  high  opinion  of  the  willingness  and  ability  of  the 
Memphis  high-school  teachers  and  principals  to  cooperate.  They  have 
cooperated  with  us  most  cordially  and  delightfully  in  every  possible 
way ;  and  have  sincerely  tried  to  help  us  in  making  our  work  of  value 
to  them  and  to  the  schools.  We  were  obliged  to  put  some  burdens  on 
them  at  the  most  trying  time  of  the  year ;  yet  almost  without  excep- 
tion they  did  all  that  we  asked  in  a  spirit  of  the  utmost  courtesy  and 
hospitality.  The  work  of  those  who  have  to  look  for  faulty  as  well 
as  for  meritorious  features  is  not  intrinsically  pleasant,  no  matter 
how  interesting  it  may  be ;  but  these  teachers  and  their  pupils  made  us 
feel  so  welcome  and  so  much  at  home  with  them  that  our  field  work 
was  a  delightful  task.  With  such  experiences  in  mind  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  make  any  other  inference  than  that  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation between  the  teachers  and  their  superiors,  and  among  the 
teachers  themselves,  comes  very  near  to  being  all  that  could  be  wished 
for.  There  were  observed  some  points  of  detail  where  administra- 
tive relations  were  not  working  out  with  perfect  smoothness,  but  these 
cases  were  all  capable  of  satisfactory  adjustment  so  far  as  we  could 
judge.  We  found  most  of  the  teachers  not  only  willing,  but  anxious 
to  receive  any  criticisms  or  suggestions  that  might  in  any  way  help 
them  to  improve  their  work.    This  was  true  of  the  principals  also. 

Testimony  of  value  as  to  cooperation  was  found  in  the  teachers' 
answers  to  our  questionnaire.  These  told  of  numerous  and  varied 
community  activities  in  which  they  had  cooperated  and  led  their 
pupils  in  cooperating. 

As  to  factors  4  and  5  we  have  the  impression  that  there  is  good  co- 
operation in  what  is  being  done ;  but  that  in  general  both  the  student 
extracurricular  activities  and  the  teachers'  professional. activities  are 
not  developed  to  the  extent  of  maximum  efficiency  and  advantage. 
We  believe  that  both  these  features  of  school  work  might  be  made 
both  more  extensive  and  more  intensive  with  general  advantage  to 
the  high  schools ;  and  we  therefore  recommend  that  both  student  or- 
ganizations and  teachers'  pix)fessional  organizations  be  given  special 
consideration  and  study  with  reference  to  possibilities  of  further  de- 
velopment and  correlation  with  the  purposes  of  the  high  schools. 
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VI.  ROOM  CONDITIONS. 

1.  Attractiveness. — Artistic  displays  of  school  work;  making  room 
homelike;  keeping  things  neatly  arranged;  use  of  pictures;  plants, 
window  draperies,  etc. 

2.  Order^  adaptation. — Adaptation  of  furniture  and  visual  aids  to 
the  school  work;  system. 

3.  Controllable  hygienic  features. — Attention  to  heating,  ventila- 
tion, adjustment  of  window  shades,  cleanliness  and  hygiene  of  pu- 
pils, habits,  posture,  etc. 

With  regard  to  attention  to  room  conditions  the  teachers  generally 
are  about  as  good  as  the  average  elsewhere ;  but  the  average  teacher 
gives  too  little  attention  to  these  matters.  Teachers  who  do  pay 
careful  attention  to  these  details  usually  stand  out  as  exceptionally 
good  teachers  in  other  ways  as  well  as  in  this  one.  In  the  Central 
High  School  the  teachers  who  do  not  have  a  so-called  home  room, 
but  have  to  hold  their  various  recitations  in  different  rooms,  are  at 
serious  disadvantage  with  respect  to  factors  1  and  2.  This  is  per- 
fectly obvious  and  needs  no  further  comment,  excepting  that  some- 
thing might  be  done  through  cooperation  of  those  teachers  and 
pupils  who  use  these  rooms. 

As  to  factor  3,  teachers  generally  are  great  sinners  with  regard  to 
neglecting  the  proper  adjustment  of  window  shades.  So  far  as  90 
per  cent  of  all  teachers  are  concerned  there  might  as  well  be  no  such 
things  as  a  window  shade,  for  they  simply  pay  no  attention  what- 
ever to  these  essential  aids  to  school  hygiene.  The  Memphis  high- 
school  teachers  are  no  better  than  others  on  this  point;  but  they  have 
an  excuse  in  that  most  of  the  shades  are  in  such  a  dilapidated  condi- 
tion as  to  be  absolutely  useless. 

Tt  is  recommended  that  the  subject  of  better  room  conditions  as 
outlined  above  be  given  special  systematic  study  and  supervision 
until  nisiiked  and  permanent  improvement  has  been  accomplished 
in  all  those  rooms  where  conditions  are  not  conspicuously  good.  The 
silont  and  subconscious  education  in  taste  and  refinement  that  results 
from  homelike,  orderly,  and  elegantly  kept  schoolrooms,  artistically 
arranged  and  decorated  is  not  yet  generally  accorded  the  importance 
in  school  life  that  belongs  to  it.  The  art  department,  which  is  func- 
tioning so  well  for  the  few  pupils  it  is  reaching,  ought  to  be  a  domi- 
nating influence  in  the  movement  that  we  are  urging. 

THE  TEACHERS*  QUESTIONNAIRE. 

In  order  to  get  from  their  own  testimony  some  idea  of  the  teachers' 
conceptions  of  the  educational  values  of  their  subjects,  and  in  what 
manner  they  attempt  through  their  methods  to  realize  these  values, 
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the  following  questionnaire  was  given  out.    It  was  answered  by  all 
but  one  or  two  of  the  teachers  in  the  Central  High  School. 

Name Subject  taught 

1.  What  are  the  larger  aims  that  you  have  in  view  Id  teaching  your  subject 
(or  subjects)  ? 

2.  In  your  daily  class  work  what  kinds  of  opportunities  do  you  have  (a)  for 
causing  your  pupils  to  form  desirable  habits,  or  (h)  to  acquire  valuable  ideals, 
or  (c)  to  develop  tastes  and  appreciations,  or  (d)  to  learn  how  to  think  and 
how  to  study  independently? 

8.  Just  what  do  you  do,  if  anything,  to  connect  up  your  classroom  instruction 
(a)  with  the  specific  interests  of  the  children,  or  (6)  with  the  needs,  activities, 
enterprises,  and  welfare  of  Memphis? 

The  answers  are  very  clear  and  satisfactory  and  in  most  cases  ^•ery 
commendably  specific,  showing  that  nearly  all  the  teachers  have  cleai* 
conceptions  of  the  importance  of  forming  useful  habits,  inculcating 
valuable  ideals,  developing  tastes  and  appreciations,  and  stimulating 
independent  thought  through  the  media  furnished  by  the  various 
school  subjects.  Most  of  them  have  very  intelligent  views  of  what 
the  larger  aims  should  be  in  teaching  their  subjects.  Their  answers 
show  that  they  are  devoted  to  their  pupils  and  their  work  and  have 
high  and  exacting  professional  ideals.  A  large  majority  of  them 
give  direct  testimony  as  to  specific  methods  used;  and  the  methods 
mentioned  are  good.  There  is  much  satisfactory  testimony  in  re- 
sponse to  the  third  question.  These  answers  from  the  teachers,  com- 
prising about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  manuscript  would 
make  an  interesting  booklet,  worth  careful  reading  by  anyone  who 
teaches  in  high  schools  or  who  has  children  in  high  schools.  If  th(5 
board  of  education  should  order  them  edited  and  printed  for  distri- 
bution among  teachers  and  parents,  the  booklet  would  be  well  worth 
its  cost. 

One  further  comment  on  these  answers :  They  indicate  that  many 
of  the  teachers  do  far  more  to  develop  thinking  ability  than  the  ob- 
server WHS  able  to  find  evidence  of.  There  are  two  possible  explana- 
tions for  this:  First,  the  recitation  work  observed  may  not  have 
been  a  fair  sample  of  the  yearly  product.  This  is  very  probable 
since  the  examinations  were  so  close  at  hand,  and  the  teachers  were 
perhaps  more  worried  about  them  than  usual  on  account  of  the  loss 
of  time  due  to  influenza  and  other  causes.  This  would  have  the  eifect 
of  intensifying  a  tendency  already  too  great,  to  have  the  pupils  give 
back  memorized  facts  from  the  textbooks  instead  of  placing  them  in 
problematic  situations  and  inciting  them  to  think  their  way  out. 

^^econd,  the  actual  practice  of  the  teachers  may  not  be  so  good  as 
their  professions  of  faith.  This  also  is  very  probable,  for  it  is  a  com- 
mon trait  of  all  of  us  decent  humans  to  set  up  high  ideals  for  our- 
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selves  and  then  to  fall  far  below  them  in  our  performance.  Yet  we 
are  far  better  for  adopting  these  ideals  and  thinking  about  them; 
and  our  practice  improves  faster  when  we  have  set  up  standards  of 
perfection  toward  which  we  persist  in  striving. 

IV.  THE  PROBLEM  OF  HIGH-SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  INTERNAL  GOVERNMENT. 

There  are  three  phases  of  the  internal  government  of  the  high 
school  for  which  the  principal  is  responsible — organization,  direc- 
tion, and  supervision. 

(1)  He  is  responsible  for  making  the  program  of  studies  and  or- 
ganizing these  into  curriculums,  for  organizing  the  pupils  into  classes 
and  sections,  in  which  each  group  can  get  the  kind  and  amount  of 
instruction  that  are  suited  to  its  needs,  for  assisting  the  pupils  in 
working  out  and  organizing  clubs  and  teams  for  extra-curricula 
activities  that  are  of  value  in  education  and  growth,  for  assigning 
the  teachers  to  departments  according  to  their  qualifications,  assign- 
ing rooms  and  recitation  sections  to  them,  and  making  the  time 
schedule  and  the  administration  rules  which  show  what  these  assign- 
ments are. 

(2)  All  these  organized  activities  require  to  be  carried  on  under 
authority  and  direction ;  and  in  a  large  school,  as  in  any  large  busi- 
ness organization,  much  of  the  direction  must  be  parceled  out  and 
distributed  among  various  other  persons  to  whom  the  requisite  au- 
thority must  be  delegated.  So  the  principal  directs  the  school  organ- 
ization as  a  whole,  and  in  its  parts,  either  in  person  or  through  the 
assistant  principals,  heads  of  departments,  teachers,  and  officers  of 
student  organizations. 

(3)  Assuming  an  organization  perfected  in  its  details,  with  an 
executive  and  directive  personnel  in  which,  under  the  direction  of 
the  general  manager  (in  a  school,  the  principal),  each  individual 
subordinate  has  been  chosen  with  reference  to  peculiar  and  expert 
knowledge  and  skill  in  that  portion  of  the  directive  and  executive 
work  assigned  to  him  or  her,  there  yet  remains  an  important  func- 
tion, too  often  badly  neglected  or  at  least  very  inadequately  perfected 
in  many  of  our  elementary  schools,  and  still  more  imperfect  in  most 
of  our  high  schools.  This  is  the  third,  or  supervisory,  function.  The 
teacher  must  supervise  the  pupils  in  their  study  and  in  their  social- 
ized recitations.  They  must  also  assist  the  principal  in  the  super- 
vision as  well  as  in  the  direction  of  the  student  organizations  and 
extra-curricular  enterprises.  The  heads  of  departments  must  direct 
the  cooperative  work  and  study  of  the  teachers  of  their  departments 
in  accordance  with  the  general  educational  policies  and  plans  of  the 
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principal  as  approved  and  sanctioned  by  the  superintendent  and  the 
board  of  education. 

They  should  also  assist  the  principal  in  supervising  the  actual  work 
of  instruction  within  their  departments  in  such  manner  and  within 
such  limits  as  he  may  specify.  The  assistant  principals  should  be 
the  right-hand  man  and  woman  of  the  principal  in  all  his  executive 
work.  They  should  handle  all  excepting  the  most  intricate  and  diffi- 
cult of  the  cases  of  discipline  that  inevitably  come  up  for  settlement 
from  teachers  in  a  large  school — ^the  man  dealing  mostly  with  the 
boys  and  the  woman  mostly  with  the  girls. 

They  with  the  stenographic  clerk  should  take  the  clerical  work 
entirely  off  the  hands  of  the  principal,  performing  it  under  his  di- 
rection, thus  leaving  him  free  to  work  out  the  larger  problems  of 
plans  and  policies,  of  dealing  with  parents,  with  the  superintendent, 
and  the  board,  of  directing  the  school  government,  and  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  of  selecting  and  recommending  teachers  and  supervising 
directly  the  teaching  in  all  departments.  It  is  in  this  third  factor, 
supervision,  that  most  schools  are  weak;  and  this  weakness  usually 
results  from  three  conditions:  (1)  The  principal  is  not  given  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  competent  assistants.  More  is  expected  of  him 
than  is  humanly  possible  for  one  man  to  accomplish  effectively. 

(2)  The  principal  fails  to  perfect  the  organization  by  choosing 
the  personnel  and  distributing  delegated  responsibility  and  corre- 
sponding authority  in  such  efficient  ways  that  he  can  reserve  ample 
time  for  supervision. 

(3)  Too  often  the  principal  of  a  large  high  school,  either  from 
necessity  or  from  taste  and  adaptability,  gives  too  much  attention  to 
executive  and  clerical  duties  and  to  disciplinary  cases,  and  does  not 
adequately  perfect  his  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  classroom  management  and  instruction.  Thus,  he  may  fail 
to  give  effective  supervision  because  the  teachers  feel  that  his  sug- 
gestions and  criticisms  lack  that  specific  analysis  and  definite  con- 
structiveness  that  is  necessary  to  inspire  confidence  and  to  enlighten 
them  specifically  as  to  wherein  and  how  they  may  improve  their 
technic. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  DIRECTION  IN  THE  CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

In  the  second  section  of  this  chapter  we  have  discussed  specifically 
the  changes  in  curriculum,  content,  and  organization  which,  in 
our  judgment,  should  be  made  in  the  Central  High  School.  Another 
suggestion  looking  towifrd  future  development  may  be  made  ap- 
propriately at  this  point.  There  seems  to  be  a  considerable  number 
of  pupils  who  would  desire  to  take  in  the  high  school  more  ad- 
vanced courses  in  science,  mathematics,  and  economics  than  can 
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be  offered  under  the  8-4  plan  or  the  6-3-3  plan,  which  have  al- 
.ready  been  mentioned.  For  example,  it  is  known  that  certain  groups 
of  boys  would  like  to  take  at  home  advanced  courses  in  vocational 
electrical  wiring  and  construction,  automobile  work,  industrial  and 
pharmaceutical  chemistry,  architecture,  and  surveying;  and  it  woulJ 
be  a  great  advantage  to  the  city  if  such  courses  were  offered  as  ad- 
vanced electives  for  those  who  might  avail  themselves  of  them  by 
taking  a  post-graduate  year.  Such  courses  as  are  known  to  be 
v/antcd  by  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  to  justify  it  economicallj 
might  be  oflFered,  provided  the  few  necessary  additions  to  the  teach- 
ing force  and  equipment  could  be  made.  It  is  believed  that  this 
would  soon  demonstrate  the  desirability  of  adding  two  years  of 
graduate  work  of  collegiate  grade,  thus  providing  for  a  municipal 
junior  college.  It  would  be  quite  easy  to  pass  ultimately  from  the 
8-4  plan  of  organization  which  is  now  in  operation,  or  the  6-3-3 
plan,  which  we  now  recommend,  to  the  6-4-4  plan,  which  would  in- 
clude six  years  of  elementary  work,  four  years  high  school  (grades 
7  to  10)  and  four  years  junior  college  (grade  11-12),  and  freshman 
and  sophomore  college.  Such  an  organization  v/ould  enable  many 
pupils  to  complete  the  first  two  years  of  college  at  home  witli  greater 
economy  than  they  could  at  distant  instituticms.  Also  it  would 
enable  many  who  otherwise  could  not  aflFord  to  go  away  to  college  to 
obtain  two  years  of  college  work.  These  would  enter  the  commer- 
cial, industrial,  and  professional  life  of  the  community  with  two 
more  years  of  training  than  such  persons  are  now  getting,  and  this 
would  benefit  the  community,  because  of  the  greater  efficiency  of 
these  young  people  due  to  their  better  training.  We  believe  that  this 
suggestion  is  well  worth  careful  thought  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munity. 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  PUPILS. 

Regarding  the  organization  of  the  pupils,  it  seems  desirable  to 
make  several  comments. 

The  present  method  of  organization  in  classes  and  courses  ap- 
pears undesirably  loose  and  indefinite  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
pupils  are  allowed  so  much  freedom  in  choosing  subjects  and  even 
in  choosing  teachers.  Pupils  with  widely  different  aims,  interests, 
and  capacities  are  thus  found  in  the  same  recitation  sections.  This 
condition  would  be  largely  corrected  by  the  adoption  of  the  cur- 
riculum organization  that  we  have  recommended,  especially  if  each 
group  of  pupils  pursuing  a  given  curriculum  were  organized  sepa- 
rately and  the  recitation  sections  of  each  curriculum  were  assigned 
to  a  corresponding  definite  group  of  teachers.  With  this  arrange- 
ment and  with  a  reduction  of  failures  and  repeaters  that  could  be 
brought  about  by  better  directions  and  supervision,  the  grade  or 
class  groups  each  would  represent  something  definite  and  coherent. 
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and  so  also  would  the  curriculum  groups  within  the  class  organiza- 
tions. Class  organizations  could  then  be  used  as  large  and  well 
assorted  working  units  for  cooperation  in  the  larger  community  en- 
terprises which  the  school  from  time  to  time  takes  on. 

The  extent  to  which  the  school  has  been  organized  to  assist  in 
patriotic  work  and  other  enterprises  of  general  community  interest 
is  very  creditable,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  education  in 
civic  cooperation  of  great  value  to  the  pupils  as  well  as  work  of 
value  to  the  Nation  and  community  have  resulted.  It  is  believed 
that  class  organizations  would  make  such  community  cooperation 
even  more  effective. 

As  to  supplementary  and  extra  curricula  students  activities,  the 
school  seemed  to  us  to  be  somewhat  underorganized.  Student  activi- 
ties seem  to  many  persons  a  mere  nuisance,  productive  of  nothing 
of  value  to  the  students,  and  only  interfering  with  "  the  real  work 
of  the  school."  This  view  is  passing;  and  we  are  coming  to  realize 
that  these  student  activities,  provided  they  are  wisely  chosen  and 
properly  directed  and  supervised,  afford  harmless  recreation  and 
serve  to  broaden  the  interests,  sympathies,  and  intelligence  of  the 
participants.  Moreover,  a  fact  still  more  important,  they  afford  the 
best  and  most  natural  means  of  practice  for  the  pupils  in  coopera- 
tion and  team  work  for  the  accomplishment  of  worthy  purposes. 
Therefore  they  are  of  great  value  as  means  of  civic  training  and 
education.  But  they  must  be  carefully  selected;  and  they  must  be 
efficiently  organized  and  officered,  and  carefully  and  wisely  con- 
trolled, directed,  and  supervised.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
types  of  student  organizations  that  are  useful  for  physical,  intel- 
lectual, and  recreational  development  in  a  large  high  school  if  oper- 
ated under  carefully  drawn  rules  which  prevent  any  one  student 
from  dissipating  his  or  her  energies  by  belonging  to  too  many  of 
them :  School  and  class  athletic  teams ;  school  chorus ;  school  orches- 
tra; boys',  girls',  and  mixed  glee  clubs  and  class  quartets;  boys' 
and  girls'  debating  societies;  dramatic  club,  art  club,  science  club, 
class  literary,  and  musical  societies;  and  foreign-language  clubs. 

THE  SIZE  OF  CLASSES. 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  pupils  in  a  recitation  section,  it 
is  a  generally  accepted  principle  that  for  the  best  work  in  the  class- 
room and  for  the  most  economical  use  of  the  tuition  funds,  classes 
should  not  be  either  very  large  or  very  small.  In  a  subject  with  a 
section  of  five  pupils,  taking  one-fifth  of  the  time  and  energy  of  a 
$1,500  teacher,  the  tuition  cost  per  pupil  per  year  for  that  subject 
is  $60,  which  is  certainly  extravagant,  not  because  the  teacher  is 
overpaid,  but  because  his  labor,  for  which  the  community  pays,  is 
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unfairly  apportioned  among  the  students,  some  of  them  getting 
more  than  their  equitable  share  of  it.  If  many  of  these  small  classes 
occur  in  a  school,  one  of  two  consequences  follows:  Either  more 
teachers  are  employed  than  ought  to  be,  or  compensation  is  brought 
about  by  making  other  classes  too  large.  This  is  harmful  in  two 
ways: 

First,  instruction  in  oversized  classes  is  necessarily  inefficient,  for 
either  each  pupil  gets  too  little  individual  attention  or  else  the 
teacher  is  overburdened,  and  as  a  consequence  his  preparation  suffers 
and  he  also  becomes  so  wearied  as  to  lose  snap  and  efficiency. 

Second,  the  distribution  of  the  tuition  fund  is  again  unfair  in 
that  each  pupil  in  a  large  class  gets  less  than  his  share  of  what  the 
tuition  fund  is  supposed  to  buy.  For  example,  in  a  class  of  40 
pupils  occupying  one-fifth  of  the  time  of  a  $1,500  teacher  the  tuition 
cost  per  pupil  per  year  is  $7.50.  Thus  pupils  in  a  section  of  five 
receive  from  the  people's  tax  money  eight  times  as  many  dollars  per 
year  in  the  form  of  tuition  as  pupils  in  a  class  of  40.  Would  any 
democratic  community  permit  such  unfairness  if  it  knew  about  it? 
It  is  the  business  of  a  school  survey  to  find  out  such  things  if  they 
exist  and  let  the  community  know. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  recitation  sections  in  the  Central  High 
School,  as  reported  by  the  teachers,  is  as  follows: 

Number  of  pupUs  In  the  class :  o?S«a^ 

1  to  4 1 

5  to  9 8 

10  to  14 25 

15  to  19 32 

20  to  24 - 68 

26  to  29 64 

30  to  34 48 

35  to  39 20 

40  and  over •       13 

Total 269 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  out  of  269  sections  9  have  fewer 
than  10  pupils  and  25  others  have  fewer  than  15  pupils.  Thus  34 
out  of  269  classes,  or  12.6  per  cent  or  about  one-eighth  of  them,  are 
so  small  as  to  be  both  unfair  and  extravagant;  127,  or  a  few  less 
than  half  of  the  classes  enroll  from  20  to  29  pupils,  about  the  right 
numbers,  in  general,  for  the  best  economy  and  efficiency.  Forty- 
three  classes  are  at  the  limit  of  size,  according  to  the  standards  of 
the  North  Central  and  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Second- 
ary Schools,  or  a  little  over  it,  while  33  classes,  again  about  one- 
eighth  of  the  whole  number,  enroll  40  or  more  pupils,  and  are  at 
the  other  extreme  of  unfairness. 
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In  the  gymnasium,  it  might  be  argued,  large  classes  can  be 
efficiently  handled ;  and  this  is  true,  but  the  enrollments  of  the  girls' 
gymnasium  classes  range  all  the  way  from  20  to  103.  Surely  20  is 
too  small  a  number  for  efficiency  and  economy  excepting  in  a  class 
in  corrective  gymnastics  where  much  individual  attention  is.  needed, 
and  surely  excepting  for  exhibition  rehearsals  103  is  too  large  for 
training  purposes.  Many  of  the  large  classes  are  in  subjects  re- 
quiring much  drill  work  in  which  large  numbers  are  not  so  serious 
as  in  subjects  requiring  much  thought  work ;  but  although  the  range 
is  not  so  great  the  same  sorts,  of  extremes  in  numbers  enrolled  occur 
in  these  classes  also.  For  example :  Expression,  18  to  118 ;  algebra, 
10  to  39;  science,  9  to  42;  French,  2,  5,  10  to  31,  34,  85;  domestic 
science,  6  to  27 ;  domestic  art,  7  to  24 ;  English,  16  to  39 ;  public  speak- 
ing, 3  classes,  8,  9,  16 ;  history,  12  to  38. 

Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  these  are  total  en- 
rollment figures,  and  that  many  of  the  pupils  enrolled  have  dropped 
out,  so  the  large  classes  are  now  actually  smaller ;  but  this  condition 
which  diminishes  the  evil  at  one  end  increases  it  at  the  other,  for  it 
also  makes  the  small  classes  smaller. 

These  conditions  are  due  largely  to  defects  in  organization,  most 
of  which  probably  grow  out  of  giving  too  much  liberty  in  electing 
studies.  There  will  always  exist  some  of  these  inequalities  that  can 
not  well  be  avoided;  but  when  one- fourth  of  all  the  sections  are  either 
much  larger  or  much  smaller  than  they  ought  to  be  (accepted  stand- 
ard 25)  this  condition  calls  for  earnest  and  careful  study  to  the  end 
that  the  funds  for  the  high  school  shall  be  more  wisely  and  fairly 
spent. 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  AND  TEACHING  STAFFS. 

The  organization  of  the  executive  and  teaching  staff  might  be 
much  improved.  Evidently  the  clerical  work  falls  short  of  what  is 
and  shoidd  be  desired.  We  do  not  regard  it  as  our  function  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  individuals;  but  to  analyze  conditions  as  a  basis  for 
judgment  by  those  who  are  responsible  for  conditions.  If  the  cleri- 
cal work  falls  short  of  satisfactory  efficiency  this  means  either  that 
there  is  insufficient  clerical  force,  or  those  who  are  doing  it  lack  the 
requisite  efficiency. 

There  are  employed  in  the  school  a  secretary  and  a  stenographer. 
In  most  large  schools  one  clerical  assistant  who  is  a  business-trained 
secretary  and  also  a  stenographer  and  typist  is  employed,  and  is 
able  to  do  all  the  clerical  work  of  the  school  that  is  not  assigned  to 
the  assistant  principals  and  principal's  office.  In  our  judgment, 
much  of  the  school's  clerical  work  should  be  done  by  pupils  of  the 
business  department  under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  and  the 
commercial  teacher.    This  would  lighten  the  work  of  the  secretary, 
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and  also  afford  real  practical  training  for  pupils  who  thus  assist 
The  confidential  clerical  work  should  be  done  by  the  secretary.  We 
can  not  see  why  the  secretary,  if  thoroughly  trained  and  competent, 
should  not  be  able  to  do  all  the  clerical  and  stenographic  work,  pro- 
vided it  is  organized  on  the  principles  of  modem  business  efficiency. 

We  found  an  elaborate  system  of  blanks  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing and  collating  data.  Most  of  these  seemed  good,  but  from  our 
necessarily  hasty  study  of  the  recording  system  we  think  that  the 
blanks  and  the  system  might  with  careful  study  be  so  improved 
as  to  cut  out  a  large  amount  of  unnecessary  transcription  of  numeri- 
cal data,  with  the  result  of  saving  work  and  increasing  a<!curacy. 
In  securing  clerical  and  stenographic  service  one  good  salary  for 
a  business-trained  official  will  secure  better  service  than  two  poor 
ones.  It  is  poor  economy  to  burden,  teachers  (or  assistant  princi- 
pals) with  much  clerical  work.  Presumably  they  are  trained  as 
educators  and  not  as  clerks.  These  are  widely  different  functions 
and  require  very  different  kinds  of  training. 

In  a  school  as  large  as  the  Central  High  School,  there  should  be 
not  one  assistant  principal,  but  two — a  man  and  a  woman.  These 
should  be  persons  of  culture  and  a  broad  and  sympathetic  human 
outlook,  peculiarly  adapted  by  temperament  and  sympathetic  insight 
to  deal  with  boys  and  girls  concerning  their  behavior  and  pur- 
poses. But  further  than  this  they  should  be  trained  above  and  be- 
yond the  other  te&chers  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  secondary 
education.  They  should  be  real  vice  principals,  either  of  them  capa- 
ble of  running  the  school  in  the  absence  of  the  principal,  and  capa- 
ble of  executing  any  details  of  his  policies  which  he  may  from 
time  to  time  delegate  to  one  or  the  other  of  them.  Each  of  them 
should  teach  from  one  to  three  sections,  in  order  to  keep  in  intimate 
touch,  through  daily  experiences,  with  the  teachers'  problems.  They 
should  not  be  burdened  with  much  clerical  work,  that  with  which 
they  are  charged  being  of  the  administrative  type  such  as  can  not 
be  intrusted  to  clerks  or  secretaries.  Their  chief  function  should 
be  the  handling  of  the  individual  discipline  cases  of  the  boys  and 
girls,  respectively ;  but  they  should  also  assist  the  principal  in  such 
executive,  directive,  and  supervisory  work  as  he  may  delegate  to 
them.  They  ought  especially  to  be  able  to  carry  out  or  direct  edu- 
cational experiments  in  methods  of  instruction  and  class  manage- 
ment, and  to  use  educational  measurements  in  testing  the  results. 
They  should  be  the  chief  advisors  of  the  principal  in  framing  his 
educational  policies  and  in  perfecting  the  details  of  organization 
in  all  departments.  In  choosing  such  officials  great  care  should  be 
used  to  secure  persons  of  training,  sympathy,  and  tact;  and  the 
salaries  paid  them  should  be  ample  for  securing  service  requiring 
such  high  qualifications. 
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We  have  already  mentioned  the  advisability  of  securing  persons 
of  more  than  usual  qualifications  for  heads  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  instruction.  These  positions  should  be  filled  by  promotion 
where  persons  of  proved  qualifications  for  them  are  found  in  the 
school;  but  if  within  any  department  no  teacher  is  found  who  does 
not  fully  measure  up  to  high  standards  of  scholarship  in  his  spe- 
cialty combined  with  a  high  degree  of  initiative  and  leadership, 
or  if  there  is  no  one  who  can  rapidly  develop  these  qualities,  there 
should  be  no  hesitation  about  bringing  in  persons  from  outside  the 
system  to  fill  these  positions.  Heads  of  departments  should  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  latest  and  best  special  methods  in 
their  subjects,  should  be  capable  of  making,  directing,  or  super- 
vising educational  experiments  and  measurements,  and  should  be 
capable  of  directing  and  assisting  the  teachers  of  their  departments 
in  their  round  tables  and  special  pedagogical  studies.  They  should 
be  especially  alive  to  the  needs  of  their  departments  with  relation 
to  equipment;  and  the  selection,  ordering,  and  purchasing  of  equip- 
ment should  be  one  of  their  special  types  of  duty.  They  should 
also  have  a  large  voice  in  the  selection  of  textbooks,  and  should 
assist  the  principal  or  assistant  principal  in  such  work  of  organiza- 
tion, direction,  or  supervision,  within  their  departments  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  specially  delegated  to  them. 

THE  LIBRARY  AND  THE  LIBRARIAN. 

The  school  library  and  librarian  should  be  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  principal,  and  just  as  much  responsible  to  him  as  any 
teacher.  She  should  be  coequal  with  the  teachers,  and  should  co- 
operate with  all  of  them,  but  especially  with  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments. The  librarian  should  be  a  suc(  essful  teacher  who  has  had 
thorough  library  training,  and  should  be  able  either  to  give  or  to 
supervise  a  series  of  lessons  in  the  use  of  libraries  and  reference  works 
which  should  be  a  feature  of  the  English  courses  in  each  of  the  high- 
school  grades.  The  supervision  and  operation  of  the  library  should 
belong  entirely  to  her  under  the  cooperative  direction  of  the  principal 
and  the  chief  librarian  of  the  city  or  school  system. 

There  should  be  an  abundance  of  good  reference  and  reading 
books  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  pupils  in  each  of  the  departments. 
In  most  libraries  the  assortments  of  books  on  science,  agriculture, 
geography  and  travel,  civics,  and  vocations  is  altogether  too  meager; 
and  reference  work  is  too  seldom  assigned  and  followed  up  in  these 
subjects.  The  pupils  should  be  trained  to  the  reading  habit  in  these 
lines  no  less  than  in  literature  and  history.  There  should  be  special 
reading  tables  in  the  rooms  of  each  department  where  books  and 
periodicals  withdrawn  from  the  library  may  be  kept  for  ready  study 
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and  reference  during  the  special  periods  when  they  are  needed. 
Several  copies  of  books  most  often  used  should  be  installed,  so  that 
there  may  be  at  the  same  time  a  copy  of  each  book  that  is  much 
needed  in  each  of  the  several  rooms  assigned  to  a  large  department. 
The  departmental  library  plan  should  be  developed  in  the  Central 
High  School,  as  the  library  room  is  so  small  that  all  the  library  work 
of  so  large  a  school  can  not  be  efficiently  carried  on  in  it. 

THE  JANITOR. 

The  janitor  should  be  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
superintendent  of  buildings;  but  the  principal  of  the  school  should 
have  unquestioned  directive  and  supervisory  authority  over  him  to 
the  extent  of  seeing  that  his  work  is  always  properly  done,  and 
reporting  him  to  his  direct  superior,  or  to  higher  authority  if  neces- 
sary, in  case  he  does  not  cooperate  satisfactorily.  (See  also  Chap- 
ters II  and  III.) 

AN  ESTIMATE. 

As  compared  with  the  complete  type  of  organization  that  we  have 
outlined,  the  present  organization  of  the  Central  High  School  has 
not  reached  the  highest  state  of  efficiency,  though  in  general  it  should 
not  be  regarded  as  inefficient.  This  has  been  the  first  year  of  the 
administration  of  the  present  principal.  He  has  been  working  indus- 
triously on  organization  problems  and  has  accomplished  a  commend- 
able amount  in  the  improvement  of  many  important  details  pertain- 
ing to  the  running  of  the  school.  He  has  a  broad  and  intelligent 
outlook  on  the  modem  problems  of  secondary  education  and  is  keep- 
ing in  touch  with  the  best  sources  of  information  concerning  all 
these  problems  as  related  to  the  school.  He  appears  to  be  most  kind 
and  tactful  in  his  dealings  with  the  teachers,  and  they  in  turn,  with- 
out many  exceptions,  appear  to  be  loyal  to  him.  A  general  at- 
mosphere of  mutual  confidence  and  respect  that  is  fundamental  to 
harmonious  relations  was  quite  evident  to  the  observers.  This  augurs 
well  for  the  future  success  of  the  work  under  the  present  administra- 
tion. 

We  believe,  and  recommend,  that  the  organization  should  be 
shaped  as  rapidly  as  is  feasible  toward  the  complete  type  that  we 
have  outlined  above.  Complete  and  efficient  organization  is  funda- 
mental to  the  accomplishment  of  all  the  other  improvements  that 
are  needed. 

The  principal's  work  in  directing  the  various  activities  of  the 
school  appears  to  be  carried  on  about  as  efficiently  as  it  can  be  with- 
out such  perfecting  of  the  organization. 

Lack  of  intimate  and  efficient  supervision,  in  our  opinion,  is 
responsible  for  most  of  the  weaknesses  that  we  have  pointed  ouL 
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Better  organization,  involving  more  assistance  by  assistant  princi- 
pals, heads  of  departments,  and  a  secretary,  who  are  competent  to 
give  the  kinds  of  high-grade  assistance  that  are  needed,  will  release 
the  principal  from  many  details  that  now  encroach  on  his  time  and 
energy.  Freed  from  these  less  important  but  entirely  necessary  mat- 
ters, the  head  of  the  school  will  be  able  to  give  his  entire  attention 
to  working  out  administrative  plans  and  educational  policies,  to 
directing  the  heads  of  the  various  administrative  branches  of  the 
organization,  to  maintaining  the  contacts  of  the  school  with  parents 
and  community,  and  to  personally  supervising  the  work  of  the  class- 
rooms. 

Such  personal  supervision  should  result  in  knowledge  as  to  just 
where  the  weak  spots  in  the  teaching  exist,  as  to  what  their  specific 
causes  are,  and  as  to  what  changes  in  methods  should  be  brought 
about.  The  kinds  of  faults  that  are  widely  prevalent  in  the  school 
should  be  discussed  in  round  tables  with  all  the  teachers  present, 
and  a  clear  consensus  of  opinion  developed  as  to  better  methods. 
The  kinds  of  faults  that  are  peculiar  to  individual  teachers  should 
be  tactfully  discussed  privately  with'  the  individuals  who  have 
tliem.  In  all  cases,  criticism  should  be  constructive  and  tactful, 
always  showing  clearly  the  better  way,  and  inciting  the  teacher  to 
try  it  of  his  or  her  own  volition,  giving  it  a  fair  and  impartial  test. 
The  supervisor's  best  and  most  inspiring  work  consists  in  pointing 
out  the  specially  good  or  excellent  things,  some  of  which  can  be 
found  in  the  work  of  almost  every  teacher,  and  showing  how  the 
adoption  of  similar  methods  for  accomplishing  similar  results  would 
improve  the  general  level  of  instruction  and  management.  Nothing 
inspires  a  corps  of  teachers  more  than  feeling  that  if  any  one  of 
them  is  doing  a  particularly  good  piece  of  work  in  any  line,  he  or 
she  is  going  to  receive  just  credit  and  approval  for  it,  and  that  it 
may  be  adopted  freely  and  without  jealousy  by  others  to  the  end 
that  it  may  contribute  more  potently  to  the  general  excellence  and 
efficiency  of  the  school.  The  supervisor  who  knows  how  discrim- 
inatingly to  appreciate  good  work  and  commend  it  justly  and  em- 
phatically without  suspicion  of  flattery  or  palaver  is  sure  to  have 
the  loyal  and  devoted  cooperation  of  those  whom  he  supen'ises. 

MORE  MALE  TEACHERS  NEEDED. 

One  of  the  urgent  problems  of  the  administration  is  to  get  into 
the  school  as  early  as  possible  more  representatives  of  the  highest 
typo  of  manhood.  Of  the  53  teachers  in  this  school  only  eight, 
aside  from  the  three  military  instructors  and  the  principal,  are 
men.  Counting  these,  the  ratio  of  men  to  women  is  only  12  to  45 
in  the  entire  corps,  or  approximately  one  man  for  every  four  women. 
The  desirability  of  having  in  a  high  school  teaching  staff  as  many 
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men  as  women  is  so  evident  and  so  generally  recognized  among 
students  of  education  that  argument  seems  unnecessary.  We  rec- 
ommend that  when  new  teachers  are  to  be  appointed  for  the  high 
schools,  an  earnest  search  be  made  for  men  to  fill  the  position,  and 
that  this  policy  be  continued  until  the  numbers  of  men  and  of  women 
in  the  corps  are  approximately  equal.  Only  men  of  the  highest 
qualifications  should  be  considered.  It  is  harder  to  get  such  men 
for  the  schools  than  it  is  to  get  equally  able  and  well-trained  women, 
because  men.  of  the  right  qualifications  can  commlind  higher  salaries 
in  other  occupations  than  it  is  now  common  to  pay  them  as  teachers 
in  high  schools.  To  secure  men  of  the  quality  that  is  needed,  higher 
salaries  than  heretofore  will  undoubtedly  have  to  be  paid.  (For  a 
suggested  salary  schedule,  see  Chapter  II  of  this  report.) 

SUPERVISED  STUDY  AND  THE  SOCIALIZED  RECITATION. 

The  time  schedule,  as  now  organized,  provides  for  five  recitation 
periods  of  one  hour  each,  in  order  to  allow  for  a  certain  amount  of 
supervised  study.  The  fact  that  there  are  so  few  periods  in  the 
school  day  makes  all  phases  of  the  problem  of  assignments  of  pupils 
to  recitation  sections  much  more  difficult.  Undoubtedly  this  is  one 
cause  of  the  bad  inequalities  in  class  enrollments,  which  we  have 
discussed  above.  It  increases  the  number  of  conflicts  in  studies,  thus 
preventing  many  pupils  from  getting  certain  studies  in  the  year  for 
which  they  are  scheduled.  We  believe  in  "  supervised  study  "  when 
it  is  elHciently  carried  on  according  to  definite  and  approved  meth- 
ods, but  we  believe  that  it  is  most  necessary  for  the  younger  pupils. 
The  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades  should  not  need  it.  In  our  opinion  it 
would  be  better  to  organize  the  schedule  on  the  basis  of  eight  periods 
daily  of  45  minutes  each,  providing  double  periods  for  supervised 
study  for  pupils  below  the  eleventh  grade  only.  This  would  also 
allow  double  periods  of  an  hour  and  a  half  each  for  laboratory'  and 
shop  work,  a  provision  which  would  improve  the  opportimities  for 
more  intensive  and  economical  work  in  the  laboratory  subjects. 

Supervised  studj'  as  now  carried  on  in  this  school  under  the  ma- 
jority of  the  teachers  is  not  a  success,  but  it  might  and  ought  to  be 
successful  with  all  if  they  all  knew  what  it  means  and  how  to  carry 
it  on  according  to  efficient  methods.  It  means  teaching  the  pupils  how 
to  study,  pointing  out  the  best  methods  of  attack  for  the  diflFerent 
factors  of  each  lesson  and  directing  them  in  resolving  the  difficul- 
ties for  themselves.  It  does  not  mean  telling  them  exactly  what  to 
do  at  every  step;  nor  does  it  mean  merely  sitting  in  the  room 
and  suppressing  overt  acts  of  disorder.  This  new  type  of  teaching 
activity  should  be  studied  and  discussed  in  the  teachers'  round  table, 
where  methods  used  and  results  obtained  should  be  compared  and 
some  definite  standards  of  procedure  set  up  for  the  guidance  of  alL 
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One  of  the  best  of  the  newer  scliool  methods,  which  we  strong:!  y 
recommend  for  frequent  use  in  this  school,  is  the  socialized  recita- 
tion. In  this  type  of  class  work  the  recitation  section  is  organized 
as  a  club,  with  chairman,  secretary,  and  critic;  and  the  pupils  very 
largely  plan  and  carry  out  the  recitation  by  themselves,  the  teacher 
keeping  in  the  background  but  directing,  supervising,  and  assisting 
whenever  necessary  to  keep  things  *ioving  efficiently.  The  pupils 
take  turns  asking  and  answering  questions,  and  as  a  body  sustain 
the  chairman  in  maintaining  orderly  and  efficient  procedure.  Such 
recitations,  when  successfully  carried  on  under  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  a  resourceful  teacher  who  has  skill  in  doing  it,  pro- 
duce in  the  pupils  a  marvelous  amount  of  poise,  self-control,  ini- 
tiative, and  interest.  We  recommend  that  this  plan  be  tried  out  by 
the  teachers  in  all  subjects  to  which  it  may  advantageously  be  ap- 
plied and  that  procedures  and  results  be  compared  and  discussed  in 
teachers'  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  it  and  extending  its 

use. 

STUDENT  SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

Student  participation  in  self-government  is  another  important  fea- 
ture of  the  best  modern  high  schools.  This  means  not  that  the  run- 
ning of  the  school  be  turned  over  to  the  pupils,  or  that  an  elaborate 
system  of  court  machinery  be  developed  to  handle  the  discipline  of 
the  school.  It  means  that  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
teaching  staff  the  pupils  be  gradually  trained  to  take  upon  them- 
selves more  and  more  of  the  responsibility  for  the  order  and  suc- 
cess of  all  the  organized  enterprises  in  which  they  are  employed 
during  the  school  day.  The  socialized  recitation  is  a  fine  example  of 
the  right  kind  of  paiticipation  in  self-government.  So  are  the  clubs 
and  societies,  that  we  have  already  discussed.  Allowing  the  pupils 
largely  to  manage  the  auditorium  meetings  is  another.  The  prin- 
ciple is  not  to  give  over  control  to  the  pupils,  but  to  put  on  thcMu 
more  and  more  responsibility  for  self-control  and  self -direct  ion  as 
fast  as  they  show  themselves  to  be  sufficiently  well  trained  to  carry 
it  successfully.  A  school  in  which  this  policy  is  carried  on  usually 
finds  itself  remarkably  free  from  disciplinary  cases,  and  this  plan 
also  affords  the  finest  of  fields  for  the  development  of  group  initia- 
tive and  individual  resourcefulness  in  the  pupils.  We  recommend 
that  a  policy  of  further  extending  the  pupils'  present  opportunities 
for  participation  in  self-government  be  judiciously  tried  out  in 
the  school. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

Another  great  need  in  the  organization  of  the  school  is  a  care- 
,fully  worked-out  plan  for  educational  and  vocational  guidance?  to 
which  every  study  and  every  teacher  should  contribute  some  share. 
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The  making  and  operation  of  the  plan  should  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  specialist  in  educational  and  vocational  guidance  who  is 
capable  of  organizing  the  teachers  for  the  work  and  directing  them 
in  it.  Since  many  volumes  have  been  written,  showing  the  immense 
social  and  economic  importance  of  this  work  and  setting  forth  the 
principles  in  accordance  with  which  guidance  plans  should  be  made 
and  operated,  it  is  unnecessary  as  well  as  impossible  adequately  to 
discuss  this  feature  here.  ^^ Vocational  guidance''  is  taught  as  a 
subject  of  study  in  the  school,  but  evidently  it  is  not  functioning 
here  in  any  such  way  as  the  term  itself  implies,  else  more  pupils 
would  be  pursuing  it  than  the  few  who  now  are.  Vocational 
guidance  is  not  a  subject  for  pupils  to  study.  It  is  an  organized 
function  for  a  school  faculty  to  carry  on.'  We  recommend  that  the 
development  of  this  function  of  educational  and  vocational  guid- 
ance be  given  very  serious  consideration  and  that  if  feasible  it  be 
undertaken  under  the  direction  of  a  specialist  to  bo  attached  to  the 
supervisory  staff  of  the  superintendent.  It  should  begin  not  later 
than  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  grade  and  bo  carried  on  through 
the  last  years  of  the  high  schools.     (See  also  Chapter  IX.) 

BUILDING  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

The  Central  High  School  building  is  large  and  generally  com- 
modious and  well  built.  It  is  well  and  correctly  lighted  and  fairly 
well  kept.  Its  most  serious  fault  is  that  most  of  the  rooms  are  much 
too  large.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  them  are  too  small  for  class- 
room purposes  though  not  for  committee  rooms,  rest  rooms,  etc.,  for 
which  probably  they  were  originally  designed.  There  ought  to  be 
one  or  two  study  rooms  on  each  floor,  larger  than  any  of  the  present 
rooms.  The  gymnasium  is  too  small  for  both  boys  and  girls  in  a 
school  of  this  size.  The  best  designs  provide  for  two  adjacent  rooms, 
which  may  be  used  separately  or  thrown  together  by  raising  a  roll- 
ing partition.  The  shops  are  especially  commodious  and  well  ap- 
pointed, and  are  also  well  equipped;  but  there  is  no  machine  shop, 
which  prevents  development  in  a  line  of  work  that  is  rapidly  grow- 
ing in  importance  in  Memphis.  A  well-equipped  machine  shop  is 
needed. 

The  auditorium  of  the  school  has  1,168  seats.  As  the  entire  enroll- 
ment is  1,587  and  the  average  daily  attendance  about  1,200,  the  audi- 
torium will  not  seat  all  the  pupils  at  any  one  time.  Besides  being 
somewhat  too  small  for  the  number  of  pupils  attending  on  occasions 
when  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  whole  school  present,  and  perhaps 
also  friends  of  the  school  from  outside,  the  auditorium  has  two  seri- 
ous defects.  The  first  is  that  the  school  power  plant  is  situated  im- 
mediately under  the  stage,  and  that  the  noise  and  vibration  of  the 
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engines  must  interfere  seriously  with  the  audibility  of  speakers' 
voices.  The  second  is  that,  as  we  are  informed,  the  auditorium  can 
not  be  heated  and  lighted  without  running  the  whole  power  plant. 
This  fact,  on  account  of  the  expense,  greatly  limits  the  number  of 
occasions  on  which  the  auditorium  may  be  used  for  community  cen- 
ter  gatherings. 

As  a  step  toward  the  further  development  of  the  Central  High 
School  building  as  a  community  center,  it  might  be  well  to  seriously 
consider  the  erection  of  a  separate  but  adjoining  building  to  house 
an  auditorium  and  gymnasium,  library,  and  the  home  economics 
and  art  departments,  the  building  to  be  so  planned  that  only  such 
pails  of  it  as  are  to  be  used  in  any  evening  gatherings  need  be  lighted 
and  heated  at  the  times  when  these  are  held.  (See  also  Chapter 
III.)  The  work  of  administration  would  be  much  simplified  and  a 
vast  amount  of  wasted  time  would  be  saved  by  the  installation  of  an 
interroom  telephone  system,  connecting  each  room  with  the  prin- 
cipal's office.  This  feature  is  now  regarded  as  essential  to  a  large 
high  school  as  is  a  program  clock.  The  installing  of  such  a  system 
might  be  done  by  the  students  of  an  advanced  class  in  electric  wiring 
and  construction,  under  the  direction  of  its  teacher.  This  would 
constitute  one  of  the  best  types  of  projects  out  of  which  such  a  class 
could  learn  the  principles  of  electric  wiring  by  actual  experience  in 
work  of  commercial  value. 

The  equipment  of  the  school  indicates  that  the  school  board  in 
the  past  has  intended  to  provide  generously  for  this  school,  but 
much  that  has  been  provided  has  not  received  the  intelligent  care 
that  it  should  have  received,  and  much  that  has  been  provided  is 
apparently  not  used.  The  school  is  not  so  well  provided  with  maps 
as  it  should  be  and  those  in  stock  are  not  so  much  or  so  well  used 
as  they  ought  to  be.  There  should  be  an  abundance  of  physical, 
political,  and  economic  wall  maps  and  blackboard  outline  maps, 
and  also  historical  maps.  These  should  be  frequently  used  in  the 
study  of  English  literature,  history,  Latin,  modern  languages,  and 
geography.  Cabinets  should  be  provided  for  these,  where  they  may 
be  kept  when  not  in  use. 

The  walls  of  the  schoolrooms  should  be  adorned  with  pictures 
which  are  both  artistic  and  instructive.  The  school  has  such  pic- 
tures, but  there  are  not  so  many  as  there  might  well  be.  Attention 
has  already  been  called  to  the  educative  value  of  artistic  and  tasteful 
interior  decorations  for  schoolrooms.  This  is  an  enterprise  in  which 
the  whole  school,  as  well  as  the  pupils  who  use  certain  particular 
rooms,  can  be  enlisted  to  advantage.  Graduating  classes  and  the 
alumni  association,  if  there  is  one,  as  there  should  be,  can  be  inter- 
ested in  helping,  so  that  every  year  some  valuable  permanent  feature 
of  decoration  may  be  added. 
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In  alinost  every  department  pictures  and  lantern  slides  are  needed 
for  adequate  illustration  of  the  objects  and  scenes  connected  with 
tlie  facts  and  events  that  are  studied.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
geography,  history,  and  science,  but  scarcely  less  so  of  English  liter- 
ature, foreign  languages  and  literature,  and  civics.  Even  in  eco- 
nomics and  mathematics  lantern  slides  of  curves  and  graphs,  illus- 
trating the  relations  that  exist  between  certain  sets  of  facts,  are 
very  instructive.  In  this  school  some  of  these  types  of  illustration 
are  used,  but  their  use  is  far  less  general  and  frequent  than  it  might 
be  to  advantage.  The  school  has  a  splendid  moving-picture  machine 
and  four  lanterns,  but  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  slides,  or,  pos- 
sibly, lack  of  sufficient  enterprise  among  teachers,  the  lanterns  are 
less  frequently  in  use  than  is  desirable. 

Another  feature  of  illustrative  enterprise  that  is  prominent  in 
some  schools  but  not  so  in  Memphis  is  the  museum  feature.  This 
may  be  developed  in  the  fields  of  art,  archeology,  history,  and 
science,  and  a  gradually  growing  collection  is  always  a  source  of 
much  interest  and  instruction  to  young  people.  Once  started  such 
a  museum  grows  raj^idly  by  student's  contributions  and  gifts  by 
friends  outside  the  school. 

V.  SUMMARY  OF  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  The  high  scliools  of  Memphis  are  attracting  and  holding  for 
continuous  training  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  city's  youth  than 
is  desirable.    (See  also  Chapter  II.) 

2.  The  high-school  accommodations  are  insufficient  to  provide  for 
larger  numbers  than  are  now  using  them. 

3.  Among  those  who  are  attracted  to  the  high  schools  there  are 
too  many  failures,  and  too  many  who  drop  out  before  completing 
their  curriculum.     (See  Chapter  II.) 

4.  The  path  along  which  the  city  must  move  in  order  to  improve 
this  situation  involves  serious  consideration  of  the  following  edu- 
cational policies: 

(a)  Revision  of  the  elementary  curriculimi  so  as  to  make  it 
broader,  more  thorough,  and  more  vital.  The  teaching  should  be 
improved  through  more  thorough  supervision. 

(6)  More  care,  better  testing,  and  better  judgment  should  be 
used  in  promoting  pupils  to  the  high  schools.  Pupils  unfitted  for 
high-school  work  should  be  discovered  earlier  and  given  work  in 
special  courses  of  training  for  the  kinds  of  skill  that  they  can  ac- 
quire. They  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter  and  clog  the  high 
schools. 

(c)  Steps  should  be  taken  to  provide  more  and  better  high-school 
accommodations,  especially  for  the  vocational  high  school  and  the 
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colored  high  school.  Probably  the  most  immediately  effective  step 
would  be  the  establishment  of  two  or  more  junior  high  schools, 
including  grades  7,  8,  and  9,  to  be  housed  in  adequate  modem  build- 
ings designed  for  the  purpose. 

id)  The  establishment  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  elementary 
grades  and  in  the  high  school  of  an  efficient  system  of  education 
and  vocational  guidance,  which  shall  enlighten  the  pupils  concern- 
ing the  nature  and  purposes  of  the  high-school  studies  and  facili- 
ties, and  concerning  the  various  industries  and  occupations — ^their 
nature,  the  opportunities  they  afford,  and  the  kinds  of  ability  and 
training  needed  for  success.  The  importance  of  thinking  about  the 
question  of  their  future  careers  and  of  trying  to  find  out  what  their 
capacities  are  should  be  impressed  on  the  children  beginning  about 
the  age  of  12  years.    (See  also  Chapter  IX.) 

(e)  The  carrying  out  of  certain  reorganizations  and  improve- 
ments in  the  curriculums,  teaching,  and  administration  of  the  high 
schools,  discussed  in  this  chapter  and  in  the  chapters  on  Civic 
Education  and  Science  Instruction.    (See  Chapters  VI  and  VII.) 

5.  The  teachers  in  general  rank  high  in  personality  and  intel- 
lect and  in  most  of  the  desirable  factors  of  leadership  and  coop- 
eration; and  nearly  all  of  them  have  intelligent  conceptions  of 
educational  values  and  of  the  larger  aspects  of  socialized  methods 
of  teaching.  On  the  other  hand,  nearly  all  of  them  are  unskillful 
in  most  of  the  ordinary  phases  of  class  organization,  management, 
and  instruction,  and  in  the  development  of  group  initiative.  There 
is  not  so  much  nor  so  good  teamwork  among  either  teachers  or 
pupils  as,  with  their  other  excellent  characteristics,  it  is  evident 
that  there  might  be.  The  right  disposition  is  there,  but  the  me- 
chanics of  the  class  direction  and  control  have  not  yet  been  well 
worked  out.    (See  also  Chapter  II.) 

6.  The  room  conditions  are  not  so  well  attended  to  as  they  should 
bo.    (See  also  Chapters  II  and  III.) 

7.  As  means  for  improving  these  conditions  we  recommend  the 
following : 

(a)  That  effective  provision  be  made  for  close  and  thoroughly 
expert  supervision  of  the  classroom  work  in  every  department. 
(See  also  Chapter  II.) 

(&)  That  departmental  and  general  teachers'  round -tables  should 
be  held  at  frequent  intervals,  at  which  departmental  and  general 
problems  of  teaching  should  be  discussed  by  the  teachers,  by  de- 
partment heads,  by  the  principal,  and  occasionally  by  experts  and 
specialists  called  in  from  outside  the  schools. 

(c)  That  for  heads  of  departments  only  persons  who  have  proved 
their  ability  to  lead  others  in  depiirtmental  teamwork,  and  in  the 
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study  and  evaluation  of  methods  of  teaching  shall  receive  permanent 
appointments. 

(d)  All  teachers,  but  especially  department  heads,  should  be  re- 
quired to  study  systematically  standard  books  and  articles  from 
current  educational  and  psychological  journals  on  modern  educa- 
tional problems,  and  especially  on  the  principles  and  methods  of 
high  school  teaching. 

(e)  It  would  be  wise  for  the  school  board  to  appropriate  each 
year  a  small  amount  with  which  to  purchase  for  a  teacher's  alcove 
in  the  high-school  building  several  copies  each  of  such  books  as 
McMurry's  How  to  Study,  Dewey's  How  We  Think,  Dewey's  Democ- 
racy and  Education,  Thomdike's  Principles  of  Teaching,  Thorn- 
dike's  Brief  Course  in  Educational  Psychology,  HoUister's  High 
School  and  Class  Management,  Johnston's  Modem  High  School, 
Monroe's  Principles  of  Secondary  Education,  Inglis's  Principles 
of  Secondary  Education,  Twiss's  Principles  of  Science  Teaching, 
Judd's  Psychology  of  the  High  School  Subjects,  Parker's  Methods 
of  Teaching  in  High  Schools,  Colvin's  Introduction  to  High  School 
Teaching,  and  Monroe's  Educational  Measurements,  or  Buggs's  Sta- 
tistical Methods  in  Education.  These,  together  with  such  teacher's 
professional  journals  as  the  School  Review,  the  Educational  Re- 
view, School  Science  and  Mathematics,  the  English  Journal,  the 
Classical  Journal,  the  Journal  of  Geography,  the  General  Science 
Quarterly,  etc.,  should  be  made  easily  accessible  to  the  high-school 
teachers.  These  books  and  journals  should  be  reviewed  by  commit* 
tees,  and  reports  on  them  and  chapters  or  topics  from  them  should 
form  subjects  for  discussion  in  the  general  and  departmental  round 
tables. 

(/)  Teachers  should  be  encouraged,  and  in  some  cases  required  to 
attend  sujnmer  sessions  at  colleges  for  special  courses  in  their  sub- 
jects or  for  special  studies  in  methods.  Reports  on  such  work  should 
also  form  topics  for  discussion  in  the  round-table  meetings. 

{g)  Teachers  should  be  encouraged  to  make  experiments  in  meth- 
ods and  use  educational  measurements  for  testing  the  results  of 
their  work. 

(A)  The  teachers  should  be  given  opportunity  to  visit  one  an- 
other's classes  and  notes  taken  of  the  observations  made  during  these 
visits  should  occasionally  be  made  the  subject  of  impersonal  round- 
table  discussions.  These  should  emphasize  the  good  points  observed 
rather  than  the  faults. 

(i)  The  teachers  should  be  required  to  make  written  plans  for  their 
lessons.  A  plan  book  especially  suitable  for  high-school  teachers 
is  published  by  the  Dobson-Evans  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

{j)  There  are  a  few  cases  in  which  the  teachers  are  not  well  qual- 
ified to  do  the  most  progressive  and  effective  work  in  the  subjects 
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they  are  teaching.  It  would  be  wise  in  these  cases  to  shift  these 
teachers  to  other  assignments  in  which  they  possibly  could  do  better 
work,  and  assign  the  former  classes  to  teachers  who  are  especially 
trained  and  qualified  for  teaching  them. 

8.  Important  curriculum  reorganizations  are  needed  and  should 
be  carried  out. 

9.  The  present  organization  of  personnel  is  imperfect  and  should 
be  improved  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

10.  The  great  outstanding  need  of  the  school  is  more  and  better 
supervision  of  instruction  and  class  management,  and  more  system- 
atic study  of  the  applied  psychology  of  teaching  by  both  teachers 
and  supervisors. 

11.  The  numbers  of  men  and  women  in  the  instruction  staff  should 
be  equalized  as  rapidly  as  possible;  but  only  men  of  the  best  quali- 
fications should  be  employed. 

12.  The  supervised  study  feature  should  be  continued,  but  should 
be  made  more  efficient;  and  probably  the  time  schedule  should  be  re- 
modeled. 

13.  Other  modem  features  of  administration  known  as  the  social- 
ized recitation,  and  pupil  participation  in  self-government,  which 
are  in  operation  to  a  very  limited  extent,  should  be  further  developed, 
expanded,  and  perfected. 

14.  The  school  needs  more  equipment  of  various  sorts;  and  bet- 
ter and  more  frequent  use  should  be  made  of  that  which  it  already 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington^  September  26^  1919, 
Sir:  I  am  transmitting  herewith  for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education  the  report  of  a  survey  of  the  schools  of  the 
city  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  made  under  my  direction.    I  am  asking  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  following  seven  parts: 

Part  1.  Chapter      I.  An  Industrial  and  Social  Study  of  Mem- 
phis. 
Chapter    II.  School    Organization,    Supervision,    and 

Finance. 
Chapter  III.  The  Building  Problem. 
Part  2.  Chapter      I.  The  Elementary  Schools. 

Chapter    II.  The  High  Schools. 
Part  3.  Civic  Education. 
Part  4.  Science. 
Part  5.  Music. 

Part  6.  Industrial  Arts,  Home  Economics,  and  Gardening* 
Part  7.  Health  Work. 
EespectfuUy  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

OinMmsaioneT* 

The  Secretary  or  the  Interior. 

ft 
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TENNESSEE. 


INTRODUCnON. 

In  AprS,  1919,  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  sub- 
mitted the  conditions  on  which  the  Bureau  of  Education  would  make 
a  survey  of  the  public  school  system  of  that  city.  These  conditions, 
as  stated  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  follow : 

(1)  Tbat  the  board  of  education,  the  superintendent  of  public  schools,  and 
all  other  public  officers  and  teachers  connected  with  the  schools  will,  give  me 
and  the  persons  detailed  to  make  the  survey  their  hearty  cooperation,  to  the 
end  that  the  survey  may  be  made  nft)st  effectively  and  economically. 

(2)  That  the  survey  committee  be  permitted  to  find  the  facts  as  they  are, 
and,  in  so  far  as  may  seem  advisable,  to  report  them  as  they  are  found. 

<8)  That  the  findings  of  the  survey  committee  and  such  recommendations 
for  the  improvement  of  the  schools  as  ntay  seem  to  be  desirable  may  be  pub- 
lished as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  the  expense  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  distribution,  first,  among  the  citizens  of  Memphis  and,  second, 
among  students  of  education  throughout  the  country. 

(4)  That  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  survey,  including  expenses  for 
travel  and  subsistence  for  employees  of  the  bureau  detailed  for  this  work,  and 
the  honorariums  and  expenses  of  the  one  or  more  additional  persons  whom  it 
may  be  necessary  to  employ  to  assist  in  the  work  will  be  paid  by  the  board  of 
education.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  the  board  will  not  be  obligated  for 
expenses  beyond  $5,000. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  begin  the  survey  on  or  before  May  12  and  to  have  the 
field  work  of  it  finished  in  June.  The  final  report  will  be  submitted  and  printed 
as  early  as  possible  after  the  1st  of  July.  Such  portion  as  nfay  be  needed  by 
the  board  in  determining  their  building  policy  for  next  year  will  be  submitted 
as  much  earlier  than  the  Ist  of  July  as  possible. 

On  May  5  the  commissioner  was  notified  that  all  the  conditions 
named  had  been  agreed  to.  To  assist  him  in  making  this  study  the 
commissioner  appointed  the  following  commission; 

THE    StrBVKT    COMMISSION. 

Frank  F.  Bunker,  Specialist  in  City  School  Systems,  Bureau  of  Education, 

director  of  the  survey. 
Thomas  Alexander,  Professor  of  Elementary  Education^  Peabody  College  for 

Teachers,  NashvUle,  Tenn, 
William  T.  Bawden,  Specialist  in  Vocational  Education,  Bureau  of  Education, 
Hiram  Byrd«  Specialist  in  Health  Education^  United  States  Public  Health 

Service. 
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Elmer  W.  Christy,  Supervisor  of  Industrial  Education,  PubUo  Bchools,  Clfi- 

'cinnati,  Ohio. 
Fletcher  B.  Dresslar,  SpeoiaUst  in  School  Architecture,  Sanitation,  BuUdinge, 

and  Equipment,  Bureau  of  Education. 
Ai-thur  W.  Dunn,  SpedaUst  in  Oivic  Education,  Bureau  of  Education, 
Will  Earhart,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Public  SohooU,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Alice  Barrows  Fernandez,  Specialist  in  Social  and  Industrial  Problems,  Bureau 

of  Education, 
Florence  C.  Fox,  Specialist  in  Primary  Grade  Education,  Bureau  of  Educatifm. 
Ada   Van   Stone  Harris,  Director  of  Elementary  Practice   Teaching,  Public 

Schools,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Carrie  A.  Lyford,  Specialist  in  Home  Economics,  Bureau  of  Education. 
F.  A.  Merrill,  Specialist  in  School  and  Home  Gardening,  Bureau  of  Educatifm^ 
John  L.  Randall,  Specialist  in  School  and  Home  Gardening,  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. 
Willard  S.  Small,  Specialist  in  School  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education.  Burm-g 

of  Education. 
George  R.  Twlss,  Professor  of  Secendary  Education  and  State  High  School 

Inspector,  Ohio  State  University. 

The  field  work  began  May  12  and  was  completed  June  7,  except 
that  two  members  of  the  staff  remained  two  weeks  longer. 

While  the  time  for  the  examination  of  conditions  was  short,  the 
schools  closing  for  the  year  on  June  18,  nevertheless,  through  careful 
organization  of  the  work  and  through  frequent  meetings  of  the  staff 
for  the  discussion  of  every  phase  of  the  problem,  definite  and  positive 
conclusions  in  which  all  concurred  were  quickly  reached.  Although 
the  commission  as  a  whole  considered  every  important  activity  of  the 
work  of  the  system,  each  member  was  assigned  to  the  particular  field 
of  his  interest.  The  reports  of  the  members  of  the  commission  were 
organized  by  the  director  of  the  survey  and  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  his  approval.  The  report  is  issued  in 
separate  parts  for  general  circulation. 

THE  PARTS  TO  BE  ISSUED. 

Part  1.  Chapter      I.  An  Industrial  and  Social  Study  of  .Memphis. 

Chapter    II.  School   Organization,   Supervision,   and   Fi- 
nance. 

Chapter  III.  The  Building  Problem. 
Part  2.  Chapter      I.  The  Elementary  Schools, 

Chapter    II.  The  High  Schools. 
Part  3.  Civic  Education. 
Part  4.  Science. 
Part  6.  Music. 

Part  6.  Industrial  Arts,  Home  Economics  and  Gardening. 
Part  7.  Health  Work. 

This  study  of  the  Memphis  schools  is  intended  to  be  a  study  of 
policies  and  of  practices;  not  of  persons.    The  commission  has  oon- 
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scioasly  avoided  either  praising  or  blaming,  crediting  or  discrediting, 
individuals.  The  matter  of  placing  an  estimate  upon  the  value  of 
the  services  which  individuals  are  rendering  is  the  duty  of  local  au- 
thorities; it  falls  outside  the  province  of  the  survey  commission  and 
has  not  been  attempted. 

The  commission  desires  to  express  its  appreciation  of  the  courtesy 
and  consideration  shown  its  members  by  citizens  of  Memphis,  the 
members  of  the  board  of  education,  the  secretary's  office,  the  super- 
intendent and  his  clerks,  and  the  entire  school  corps.  Without  ex- 
ception, all  cooperated  to  make  the  investigation  as  thorough  and  aa 
efficient  as  the  time  would  permit. 

A  special  word  of  appreciation  is  due  the  management  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  for  providing  office  rooms  and 
equipment  for  the  staff,  without  charge,  and  to  the  local  company 
handling  the  Burrough's  Adding  Machine,  which  very  kindly  loaned 
one  of  these  machines  to  the  staff. 

A  summary  of  conclusions  and  recommendations  will  be  found  at 
the  end  of  each  chapter. 


PART  3.  CIVIC  EDUCATION. 


C0NTXNT8. — 1.  Alms  and  need  of  dylc  education ;  cItIc  eonsdoasnera  of  Memphis ;  bow 
the  schools  meet  their  responsibility.  2.  In  the  elementary  schools — A.  CIyIcs  in  the 
grammar  grades — A  stenographic  lesson ;  dominance  of  the  textbook ;  concrete  material 
In  Memphis;  B.  Correlation  of  history  and  geography  with  cIyIcs — Oatline  of  social 
study  for  grades;  C.  Training  for  citizenship  in  first  six  grades — Work  of  Jefferson 
Street  School ;  problem  of  discipline ;  the  socialized  recitation ;  D.  Instruction  in  civics 
in  first  six  grades — Pupils*  experiences  proper  basis ;  no  use  made  of  concrete  material ; 
E.  History  in  the  first  six  grades;  in  fourth  and  fifth  grades;  in  sixth  grade.  8.  Cl^ic 
education  in  the  high  schools ;  in  the  Central  High  School ;  in  the  Vocational  High 
School ;  In  the  Kortrecht  High  School  (colored)  ;  high  school  history ;  economics  and 
other  social  studies ;  adaptations  for  the  Vocational  High  School ;  adaptations  for  the 
Kortrecht  High  School.    4.  A  summary  of  recommendations. 


1.  THE  AIMS  AND  NEED  OF  CIVIC  EDUCATION  IN  MEMPHIS: 

Good  citizenship  has  always  been  recognized  as  an  aim  of  public 
education.  We  need  to  be  reminded  occasionally,  however,  that  it 
is  the  fundamental  justification  of  schools  supported  by  public  tax- 
ation, and  that  it  should  be  a  controlling  aim  of  all  that  the  public 
schools  do.  We  recognize  a  variety  of  other  aims,  such  as  facility 
in  the  use  of  spoken  and  written  language,  mental  culture,  aesthetic 
appreciation,  physical  fitness,  or  vocational  preparedness.  But 
whether  we  think  of  the  aims  of  education  in  terms  of  mental,  phys- 
ical, industrial,  moral,  or  social  fitness,  it  is  always  fitness  for  com- 
munity life  and  service.  The  efficiency  of  the  work  of  the  public 
schools  in  all  lines  must  be  measured  by  the  degree  to  which  it  meets 
community  needs. 

How  well  the  schools  of  Memphis  are  functioning  with  respect 
to  these  particular  aims,  all  of  which  are  contributor}'^  to  the  larger 
social  or  civic  aim,  is  discussed  in  other  chapters.  But,  in  addition 
to  these  other  recognized  elements  of  an  education,  the  good  citizen 
must  somehow  acquire  an  intelligent  and  wholesome  attitude  toward, 
as  well  as  an  understanding  of,  his  community  relations  and  the 
agencies  of  community  action.  He  must  be  conscious  of  a  community 
of  purpose,  of  the  interdependence  of  individuals  and  groups  and 
interests  within  the  community,  of  the  necessity  and  means  of  com- 
munity teamwork.  He  must  be  possessed  of  high  civic  ideals  and 
well-grounded  habits  of  social  conduct.  In  a  word,  he  must  realize 
his  membership  in  the  community,  which  is  merely  another  name 
for  his  citizenship.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  discuss  what 
the  schools  of  Memphis  are  doing,  and  what  they  may  be  expected 
to  do,  to  provide  for  this  essential  factor  in  good  citizenship. 
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CITIZENSHIP  A  VOCATION. 

Citizenship  is  a  very  practical  thing.  It  is  a  vocation  to  which 
all  boys  and  girls  are  called  and  in  which  aU  must  serve.  Educa- 
tion for  citizenship  miiat,  therefore,  be  as  practical  as  any  form  of 
vocational  education.  An  attempt  is  made  in  the  following  para- 
graphs to  define  its  aims  in  a  practical  way. 

Speaking  first  in  broad  terms  and  from  a  national  point  of  view, 
the  ultimate  aim  of  civic  education  is  an  efiicient  democracy.  Our 
Nation  is  committed  to  the  principles  and  ideals  of  democracy,  for 
the  preservation  of  which  we  have  just  passed  through  the  most 
stupendous  of  wars.  The  practice  of  democracy,  however,  and  es- 
pecially its  efficient  practice,  is  a  matter  of  slow  and  laborious  culti- 
vation. The  public  schools  of  Memphis  are  a  part  of  the  public 
educational  system  of  the  Nation,  and  have  no  right  to  do  less  than 
the  best  they  are  able  to  do  for  the  promotion  of  a  democracy  that 
i^  efficient. 

From  a  local  point  of  view,  the  aim  of  civic  education  in  the 
schools  which  Memphis  supports  by  public  taxation  must  certainly 
be  to  make  Memphis  a  better  place  in  which  to  live.  The  people 
of  Memphis  have  just  completed  a  week's  celebration  of  the  first 
centenary  of  the  city's  progress.  They  have  much  to  be  proud  of, 
but  most  of  all  of  the  initiative,  the  leadership,  the  devotion  to 
public  interest,  and  the  spirit  of  teamwork  that  have  made  this 
progress  possible.  But  Memphis  has  only  reached  a  milestone,  and 
not  the  end,  of  her  journey.  She  faces  to-day  intricate  problems 
that  are  far  from  solution,  as  her  people  themselves  recognize. 
There  is  to-day  more  need  than  ever  before  for  initiative,  construc- 
tive leadership,  and  whole-hearted  teamwork  for  common  ends. 
The  civic  education  that  does  not  demonstrate  this  fact  and  cultivate 
these  qualities  fails  utterly  in  its  purpose. 

THE  CIVIC  CONSCIOUSNESS  OF  MEMPHIS, 

• 

In  certain  directions  Memphis  is  rich  in  these  qualities  of  good 
citizenship  and  of  community  progress.  This  is  notably  true  in 
some  fields  of  her  economic  life.  Her  business  men  have  learned, 
for  example,  in  the  words  of  one  of  them,  that  Memphis  "  can  not 
build  a  wall  around  herself  and  live  for  30  days."  Hence,  the 
"  farm  bureau  "  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  which,  through  fore- 
sight, initiative,  and  wise  leadership,  has  developed  a  remarkable 
degree  of  cooperation  not  only  among  the  busineas  men  of  Memphis 
herself  but  among  and  with  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  "  Mem- 
phis territory,"  of  which  Memphis  is  but  the  heart.  The  teamwork 
secured  in  this  field  of  community  life  has  required  organized  leader- 
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ship,  but  it  has  also  required,  as  the  chamber  of  commerce  will  con- 
firm, a  vigorous  campaign  of  education,  of  civic  education,  for  a 
community  consciousness  had  to  be  created,  new  habits  of  civic 
action  had  to  be  formed. 

There  are  other  phases  of  community  life  in  Memphis  in  which 
civic  consciousness  and  civic  habits  have  not  so  clearly  been  formed. 
This  appears  to  be  true,  for  example,  with  respect  to  public  education 
itself,  the  very  bulwark  of  efficient  democracy.  Whatever  deficien- 
cies the  school  survey  may  show  to  exist  within  the  school  system, 
they  owe  their  existence,  in  the  final  analysis,  to  this  fact.  The  most 
frequent,  indeed  the  almost  universal,  answer  forthcoming  from  citi- 
zens of  Memphis,  within  the  school  system  and  outside  of  it,  in  re- 
sponse to  attempts  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  obvious  and  acknowledged 
deficiencies,  was  politics — ^politics  that  makes  of  the  school  system, 
not  an  agency  of  community  cooperation  for  community  interests,  an 
it  was  intended  to  be,  but  an  agency  by  which  the  community  inter 
ests  are  sacrificed  for  private  ends.  The  only  remedy  is  an  enlight- 
ened and  militant  public  opinion;  and  this  is  an  aim  of  civic  educa- 
tion. 

A  few  years  ago  Memphis  passed  from  the  traditional  American 
form  of  city  government  to  the  "  commission  plan."  It  was  doubt- 
less an  evidence  of  civic  progress,  or  at  least  of  civic  aspiration.  But 
one  may  hear  on  all  sides  expressions  of  disappointment  over  the 
failure  of  the  new  form  of  government  to  accomplish  all  that  was 
expected  of  it.  A  movement  is  now  under  way  for  another  change 
to  the  "  city  manager  plan,"  under  which  the  government  is  expected 
to  be  both  more  efficient  and  more  directly  under  the  control  of 
the  people.  Progressive  and  efficient  democracy  requires  occasional 
changes  in  governmental  mechanism  to  keep  pace  with  changing 
conditions.  Many  such  changes  in  our  local  and  national  Govern- 
ments ha  vie  been  made  in  recent  years,  tending  to  give  the  people  more 
direct  control.  But  too  complete  reliance  upon  such  changes  has 
resulted  in  disappointment,  and  will  continue  to  result  in  disappoint- 
ment unless  they  are  supported  by  a  widespread  and  deep  civic  con- 
sciousness and  conscience  even  in  the  small  things  that  make  com- 
munity life  pleasant  and  efficient.  It  is  the  aim  of  civic  education  to 
provide  this  support.  Without  it  no  form  of  government  will  be 
efficient  in  a  democracy ;  with  it,  even  a  poor  form  may  produce  good 
results. 

THE  COOPERATION  OP  ALL  AGENCIES  NECESSARY. 

The  reference  above  to  the  chamber  of  commerce  suggests  that 
responsibility  for  civic  education  in  Memphis  does  not  rest  with  the 
schools  alone.  Civic  education  is  constantly  going  on,  for  better  or 
for  worse,  through  countless  agencies  and  influences.    In  the  face  of 
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this  fact  too  much  should  not  be  expected  of  the  schools.  Their 
work,  however  good,  may  be  largely  negatived  by  antagonistic  in- 
fluences in  the  community.  It  is  a  vital  matter  whether  the  schools 
and  these  other  influences  are  pulling  together  or  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. 

From  the  windows  of  a  Memphis  schoolroom,  where  a  recitation 
was  going  serenely  on  regarding  "how  government  protects  prop- 
erty and  property  rights,"  there  could  be  seen  an  entire  row  of  vacant 
houses  with  every  windowpane  smashed.  And  during  a  ride  around 
the  city  a  visitor  was  heard  to  remark  that  never  before  had  she  seen 
ft  city  with  so  many  broken  windows.  Why  does  not  government 
protect  property  and  property  rights  in  Memphis?  Is  government 
responsible?  Do  school  children  break  windows?  Are  the  schools 
responsible?  Certainly  government  needs  the  cooperation  of  the 
schools  and  of  school  children;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  instruction 
in  the  schools  regarding  property  rights  must  largely  be  futile  in  a 
community  where  property  rights  are  not  conspicuously  sacred. 

CO^'DITION8  WHICH  MUST  BE  TAKEN  INTO  ACCOUNT. 

IVfemphis  is  in  many  respects  a  beautiful  city.  Her  beautiful  parks 
hvaI  drives  and  residential  streets  are  a  more  potent  influence  for  a 
wholesome  civic  pride  and  loyalty,  and  even  for  civic  righteousness — 
for  that  portion  of  her  population  that  really  have  opportunity  to 
enjoy  them — than  any  number  of  formal  lessons  in  the  schools  on 
parks  and  clean  streets  and  "civic  beauty."  A  potent  influence  in 
the  opposite  direction  exists,  in  spite  of  the  best  that  the  schools  can 
do,  for  those  portions  of  the  population  to  whom  the  community  de- 
nies the  right  to  live  and  work  in  pleasant  surroundings.  It  is  hard 
for  a  visitor,  in  forming  his  impressions  of  a  community,  to  over- 
come the  effect  of  unnecessary^  nerve-wrecking,  sleep-destroyhig 
noises  in  the  streets,  chief  offenders  being  automobiles  with  screech- 
ing sirens,  whistles  that  would  do  credit  to  steam  locomotives,  open 
exliausts,  and  the  like.  Many  such  things  are  relatively  small  mat- 
ters, but  they  are  at  once  an  evidence  of  an  undeveloped  civic  con- 
sciousness, and  a  distinct  influence  in  the  civic  education  of  the  peo- 
ple, especially  of  the  young. 

Other  matters  are  more  serious.  During  the  course  of  the  school 
survey  the  local  papers  were  full  of  alleged  disclosures  of  law  viola- 
tion and  failure  of  law  enforcement.  Following  are  extracts  from 
an  editorial  in  one  of  the  papers : 

There  was  a  powder  train  aH  over  Memphis  Saturday.  That  there  was  no 
explosion  was  due  to  sheer  luck. 

Several  days  ago  some  one  started  a  story  that  there  was  to  be  an  outbreak 
of  Negroes  on  Saturday.  Others  started  the  story  that  certain  white  people 
were  going  after  the  Negroes  the  same  day.  The  story  gathered  in  volume  and 
in  clroulatiou  as  it  was  repeated. 
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I^st  Friday  there  was  suppressed  excitement  throughout  the  dty.  During 
Saturday  afternoon  and  Saturday  night  the  police  force  was  largely  reinforced 
and  placed  in  the  Beale  Street  neighborhood.  In  the  meantime  pawnshops, 
where  guns  and  pistols  are  kept,  disposed  of  their  stocks  of  goods.  (It  is  un- 
lawful to  sell  a  pistol  in  Tennessee,  but  pawnshops  and  other  stores  do  a  thriv- 
ing business  in  selling  pistols  of  the  latest  improved  pattern.) 

There  were  probably  more  people  armed  in  violation  of  the  law  and  ready  to 
break  the  law  last  Saturday  in  the  city  of  Memphis  than  for  many  years  before. 

The  law  binds  all  alike,  and  only  in  the  supremacy  of  the  law  and  the  cheer- 
ful obedience  to  the  law  is  there  a  way  out. 

Memphis  and  this  territory  are  on  the  verge  of  a  tremendous  development, 
but  the  harvest  of  this  development  for  better  things  will  not  be  reaped  unless 
every  thoughtful  and  intelligent-  man  realizes  that  the  way  to  order  and  pros- 
perity is  along  the  road  of  peace,  sobriety,  respect  for  authority,  and  a  de- 
termination to  permit  the  proper  authorities  to  enforce  the  law,  with  a  fuller 
determination  to  assist  these  authorities  in  their  task  by  being  law-abiding 
ourselves. 

HOW  THE  MEMPHIS  SCHOOLS  MEET  THEIR  RESPONSIBILITT. 

These  random  citations  are  made  not  to  asperse  Memphis,  but  as 
evidence  that  there  is  a  very  real  and  practical  need  of  civic  education 
in  Memphis,  as  in  every  American  community.  In  this  matter  the 
public  schools  have  a  heavy,  though  by  no  means  the  sole,  responsi- 
bility. It  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  Memphis  and  to  the  Nation 
how  this  responsibility  is  met. 

It  can  not  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that  the  question  is  not 
whether  the  schools  of  Memphis  shall  or  shall  not  educate  for  citi- 
zenship, but  Jiowf  They  are  doing  so,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  they 
should  do  so.  But  they  may  do  it  adequately  or  inadequately,  well 
or  badly,  in  clear  recognition  of  a  definite  civic  aim  or  only  cas- 
ually as  an  almost  unconscious  by-product.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  certain  recognition  is  accorded  to  civic  education  as  one  of  the 
aims  of  the  Memphis  schools  by  the  inclusion  of  the  subject  of 
civics  in  the  curriculum.  A  wholesome  civic  influence  is  unques- 
tionably exerted  by  every  good  teacher,  whatever  her  subject.  This 
influence  is  often  indirect  and  even  unconscious,  and  never  meas- 
urable. But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  survey  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  civic  education  is  far  from  being  a  conspicuous  aim  of  public 
education  in  Memphis;  that,  so  far  as  it  is  recognized,  provision 
for  it  is  entirely  inadequate ;  that  the  civics  instruction  given,  espe- 
cially in  the  elementary  schools,  is  ill  adapted  to  the  needs  of  Memphis 
or  of  our  national  democracy,  or  to  promote  the  civic  development 
of  the  pupils;  and,  finally,  that  many  of  the  methods  and  practices 
throughout  the  school  system,  and  the  conditions  under  which  educa- 
tion is  carried  on  in  many  cases,  are  positively  antagonistic  to  the 
development  of  an  efficient  citizenship  or  of  an  efficient  democracy. 

To  justify  these  statements,  and  to  illuminate  the  evidence  chat 
19  given  hereafter  in  support  of  them,  it  is  necessary  to  recognize 
the  standards  that  have  been  used  in  passing  judgment.    This  report 
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is  based  on  the  premise  thai  effective  civic  education  must  do  at 
least  three  things : 

ft 

THE  THINGS  WHICH  CIVIC  EDUCATION  MUST  DO. 

1.  It  must  produce  intelligent  citizens.  Intelligence  is  based  on 
knowledge,  and  the  young  citizen  must  be  given  the  kind  of  knowl- 
edge that  will  enable  him  to  act  intelligently.  The  intelligent  citi- 
zen must  be  observant  of  the  actual  civic  conditions  and  situations 
in  which  he  finds  himself,  must  be  capable  of  analyzing  and  inter- 
f>reting  these  situations,  of  applying  his  knowledge  to  them,  and  of 
forming  judgments  regarding  the  best  means  of  meeting  thera. 
This  can  only  result  from  practice,  and  effective  civic  education  must 
afford  this  practice.  The  intelligent  citizen  of  Memphis,  for  example, 
M  ill  know  not  only  that  the  police,  and  the  courts,  and  other  agencies 
exist  to  protect  property  and  property  rights,  and  to  preserve  order, 
and  how  they  are  organized  for  that  purpose,  but  also  that  property 
rights  and  personal  security  are  not  altogether  assured  (as  evidence 
the  broken  windows  opposite  the  school-house,  see  p.  12),  why  this 
is,  what  he  himself  may  do  about  it,  etc. 

2.  Civic  education  must  produce  citizens  who  are  not  only  familiar 
with  the  facts  and  the  ideals  of  democracy,  but  who  are  also  in- 
spired to  act  in  accordance  with  them.  It  must  cultivate  adequate 
and  proper  motives.  The  broken  windows  of  Memphis  are  due 
more  to  indifference  than  to  lack  of  knowledge.  So  are  the  defects 
in  the  school  system,  and  the  failure  of  the  commission  government 
to  meet  expectations. 

8.  Civic  education  must  produce  citizens  who  possess  certain  es- 
sential traits  and  habits  characteristic  of  good  citizenship.  Obedi- 
ence to  the  community  will  and  loyalty  to  community  ideals  are 
among  those  that  first  come  to  mind.  The  list  is  long;  but  among  the 
most  important  in  a  democracy  are  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility, 
the  power  of  initiative,  and  a  spirit  and  habit  of  teamwork.  Pre- 
cept and  example  have  a  part  in  the  formation  of  such  traits  and 
habits,  but  the  most  important  factor  is  practice^  and  civic  education 
must  afford  the  opportunity  for  it. 

It  may  be  possible  to  elaborate  or  extend  these  elements  of  civic 
education,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  anyone  will  deny  these  three.  No 
one  of  them  can  be  adequately  provided  for  without  clearly  recog- 
nizing the  other  two. 

2.  CIVIC  EDUCATION  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  elementary  schools  of  Memphis  there  is  just  one  place  where 
citizenship  training  stands  out  as  an  obvious  and  explicit  aim,  and 
that  is  in  the  eighth  grade,  where  the  subject  of  "  civics  ^  is  taught 
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Of  the  approximately  20,000  young  citizens  in  the  elementary  grades 
in  1919,  only  1,300  were  in  the  eighth  grade  and  therefore  receiving 
this  instruction.  Moreover,  only  a  minority  of  the  pupils  who  enter 
the  elementary  schools  ever  reach  the  eighth  grade.  In  1919  there 
wei-e  more  than  4,000  children  enrolled  in  the  first  grade  as  against 
the  1,300  in  the  eighth  grade  and  the  1,900  in  the  sixth  grade.  The 
same  mortality  is  shown  by  tracing  the  history  of  the  eighth  grade 
of  1918  back  to  1911,  when  it  entered  as  the  first  grade. 

History  of  the  eighth  grade  of  1918, 


First  grade  in  1911... 
Second  grade  in  1912. 
Third  grade  in  1913 . . 
Fourth  grade  hi  1914. 
Fifth  grade  hi  1915... 
Sixth  grade  in  1916.. 
Seventh  grade  in  1917 
Eighth  grade  hi  1918. 


^Tiite. 

Colored. 

2,618 

2,298 

1,401 

975 

1,382 

1,004 

1,473 

751 

1,388 

613 

1,142 

475 

1,023 

272 

1,047 

206 

Totol. 


4,916 
2,376 
2,386 
2,224 
2,002 
1,617 
1,295 
1,253 


Thus  the  majority  of  the  elementary  pupils  in  the  Memphis 
schools  get  no  direct  instruction  in  civics. 

Instruction  in  American  history  is  given  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  grades.  Presumably  this  has  a  more  or  less  clearly  recog- 
nized civic  purpose,  both  in  developing  civic  intelligence  and  civic 
ideals.  In  practice,  however,  it  does  not  seem  that  this  instruction 
can  have  any  great  civic  value;  certainly  not  the  value  that  should 
reasonably  be  expected  of  it.  The  work  is  chiefly  memory  drill. 
Tlie  pupils  carry  away  with  them,  at  least  until  examination  time,  a 
more  or  less  organized  and  accurate  fund  of  information  regarding 
the  events  of  American  history  as  described  in  the  text  and  occa- 
sionally illuminated  by  the  teacher.  Doubtless  many  of  them  are 
more  or  less  inspired  with  a  pride  in  their  country  and  with  the 
ideals  represented  by  some  of  our  national  leaders.  But,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  eighth -grade  civics,  the  observer  gained  the  impression 
thsit  the  pupils  were  acquiring,  in  the  main,  mere  word  knowledge. 
The  catechetical  question-and-answer  method  was  everywhere  in  use, 

and  examination  day  was  the  goal.  (See  pp.  17-20.)  Most  of  the 
classes  were  passive!)^  receptive,  and  where  there  was  evident  inter- 
est, it  seemed  to  be  an  interest  due  to  eagerness  to  "get  the  right 
answer  "  rather  than  in  the  significance  to  the  pupils  of  the  subject 
matter  itself.  This  applies  to  the  biographical  study  of  the  fifth 
grade  as  well  as  to  the  more  formal  history  work  of  the  sixth  and 
se^  cnth  grades. 

'  Current  events  "  are  said  to  be  discussed  more  or  less  regularly 
in  the  higher  elementary  grades,  but  little  evidence  of  this  work 
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was  seen  in  the  last  weeks  of  the  term.  Questioning  the  pupils  in 
various  classes  in  geography,  history,  and  civics  rarely  elicited  any 
evidence  that  these  subjects  were  vitalized  by  any  constant  relation 
to  current  events  in  the  world's  history.  Current  events  can  not  be 
said  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  civic  education  of  Memphis 
children  at  present. 

As  for  the  other  subjects  in  the  elementary  curriculum,  there  is 
none  with  a  definitely  civic  content  or  in  which  a  civic  aim  is  obvious. 
I  xcept  on  the  general  assumption  that  the  more  knowledge  a  j)iipil 
acquires  in  any  subject  the  better  citizen  he  may  be. 

A.   CIVICS  IN  THE  GRAMMAR  GRADES. 

The  obvious  purpose  of  the  instruction  in  civics  in  the  eighth 
grade  of  the  Memphis  schools  is  to  lay  a  foundation  for  intelligent 
citizenship.  This  end  is  sought  by  giving  the  pupils  a  fund  of  in- 
formation about  government,  the  scope  and  character  of  which  is 
indicated  by  the  following  typical  lists  of  examination  questions: 

EXAMINATION  OF  JUNE  6,   1917,  GRADE  8  ONE. 

1.  TeU  what  the  State  pfovornnient  does  for  education. 

2.  What  is  the  purpose  of  taxation? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  a  franchise  tax? 

4.  What  do  you  understand  coinnmnity  progress  to  mean? 

5.  What  are  the  departments  into  which  the  State  government  Is  divided? 

Explain  each. 
G.  Tell  how  a  measure  becomes  a  law. 

7.  Describe  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  governor. 

8.  I :x plain  the  difference  between  the  grand  jury  and  any  other  jury  you 

know  about. 
J).  Explain  fully  what  constitutes  the  county  court. 
.10.  Describe  the  character  of  the  wf)rk  done  by  the  county  court. 

EXAMINATION  OF  JANUARY   24,    1019,  GRADE  8   TWa 

1.  (a)  Name  the  different  courts  of  Tennessee,     (b)  Why  is  the  supreme 

court  the  chief  law-making  body  of  the  State? 

2.  {a)   What  is  a  county?     (b)  Name  five  county  oflicers.     (c)  How  are  the 

affairs  of  the  county  managed? 
,3.   {a)  Name  two  systems  of  city  government  in  Tennessee.     (&)  State  two 
advantages  of  each. 

4.  (fl)  Give  the  qualifications  of  voters  in  Tennessee.     (6)  Tell  how  a  vote 

is  cast. 

5.  (a)  Name  two  ways  of  nominating  candidates  for  ofllce.     (6)  State  the 

advantages  of  each. 

6.  Give  five  reasons  why  a  national  government  is  necessary. 

7.  (c)   State  the  main  differences  between  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and 

our    national    Coiustitution.     (&)  How    may    the    Constitution    be 
amended? 

» 

8.  (fl)  What  taxes  support  the  Federal  Government?     (6)  Why  is  it  neces- 

sary for  the  General  Government  to  control  coinage? 
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9.  (a)  How  Is  the  President  elected?     (&)  How  are  Senators  elected?     (c) 

What  is  meant  by  the  "  committee  system  "  in  Congress? 
10.  (a)  Why  should  the  presidential  term  be  longer  than  four  years?     (b) 
Name  the  Cabinet  positions. 

Doubtless  the  information  for  which  these  questions  call  is  **  use- 
ful "  in  a  general  or  collective  way,  and  is  of  a  kind  that  adult  citi- 
zens may  be  supposed  to  possess.  Much  of  it  young  citizens  may 
be  expected  to  acquire  in  school.  But  the  usefulness  of  informa- 
tion is  relative,  and  depends  upon  many  things — among  others, 
whether  it  is  correct  or  not  and,  again,  whether  it  really  becomes 
a  part  of  the  working  capital  of  the  citizen. 

During  the  four  weeks  in  which  the  inquiry  into  civic  educa- 
tion in  the  Memphis  schools  was  in  progress  no  opportunity  was 
afiForded  to  observe  class  work  under  normal  conditioiis,  for  all 
classes  were  engaged  in  reviewing  the  work  of  the  term,  in  prepit- 
ration  for  final  examinations.  This  review  was  based  almost  en- 
tirely upon  lists  of  questions,  similar  to  those  above,  that  had  been 
used  in  examinations  of  preceding  years.  The  predominant  aim 
of  the  instruction  throughout  is  to  drill  into  the  memory  of  the 
pupils  information  presumably  "useful''  to  the  citizen.  How  use- 
ful it  is  may  best  be  judged  if  we  have  before  us  typical  examples 
of  work  seen  in  Memphis  classrooms.  There  follows  a  stenographic 
report  of  a  recitation  in  the  eighth  grade.  The  recitation  reported 
was  selected  at  random. 

A  Stenogbaphicallt  Recobded  Lesson  in  EIighth  Gbade. 

Teacheb.  Since  I  am  writing  up  these  questions  on  the  board  I  will  here- 
after write  them  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  you  can  copy  them  when  you 
have  a  few  minutes  to  wait  as  you  did  this  morning. 

(The  following  questions  are  written  by  tbe  teacher  and  copied  by  the  pupils  to  be 
studied  for  to-morrow*s  lesson.) 

1.  Mention  some  ways  in  which  a  city  government  protects  Hfe  against  ac- 

cidents. 

2.  Explain  the  right  of  trial  by  jury. 

8.  What  are  the  different  kinds  of  taxes? 

4.  Mention  some  ways  in  which  a  city  government  protects  the  property  of 
citizens. 
Teacheb.  I  put  some  questions  up  yesterday,  and  we  will  answer  them  now. 
Sam,  name  the  different  departments  of  the  Government 

(Children  read  replies-  from  written  answers.) 

A.  There  are  three  divisions:  Legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial.  Legis- 
lative makes  the  laws,  and  the  executive  sees  that  the  laws  are  carried  out, 
and  the  judicial  determines  what  the  laws  mean. 

Q.  How  have  you  answered  yours,  Austin? — ^A.  The  legislative  department 
makes  the  laws,  executive  see^  that  the  laws  are  carried  out  or  executed; 
third,  the  judicial  determines  what  the  laws  mean  as  applied  to  a  particular 
case. 
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Q.  What  l8  the  constitution?  Name  two  reasons  why  a  constitution  Is  nec- 
essary.— ^A.  The  constitution  is  a  document  planned  by  the  people  and  out- 
lines the  aim  of  the  State  government.  It  is  needed  to  designate  what  officeri 
shall  be  chosen  and  when  they  shall  be  chosen. 

Pupii**  We  couldn't  find  it  in  our  boolc. 

Teacher.  Turn  to  that  lesson  in  your  book  and  let's  see.  I  thought  I  marke^i 
that  off.  Tou  will  find  it  on  page  99.  Read  through  the  paragraph — ^read 
it  to  yourself,  and  then  tell  me  why  a  couFtitution  is  necessary.  Yesterday 
Is  the  first  day  that  I  let  you  find  answers  for  this.  I  have  done  this  in  two 
or  three  history  classes,  but  each  day  when  I  give  you  these  questions  you 
must  read  over  the  topic  in  which  the  answer  occurs,  and  I  think  that  will 
be  better  than  having  a  regular  review.  Now,  read  It  out  loud,  how  Tennessee 
became  a  State. 

(PupU  reads  paragraph  concluding  "At  that  time  Congress  required  that  &  Terri- 
tory should  have  a  population  of  only  (over?)  60,000  before  it  could  be  admitted  as  a 
StatP.") 

Q.  Wait  a  minute.  How  were  these  Territories  governed  up  to  that  time? 
Why  was  it  necessary  that  they  should  become  a  State?  Why  did  they  desire 
to  become  a  State? — ^A.  Because,  if  they  were  a  Territory,  Congress  had  tlie 
whole  control.  Gov.  Blount  called  a  convention  to  meet  in  Knoxville,  January, 
1796.  This  was  called  to  determine  how  Tennessee  should  be  governed  when 
admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  State. 

Q.  Why  would  the  people  need  a  written  constitution? — ^A.  Because  they 
could  refer  to  it  whenever  they  needed'  it 

Q.  What  is  a  constitution? — ^A,  It  is  a  written  document  framed  by  the 
people. 

Q.  Have  we  anything  in  this  school  anything  like  a  constitution? — ^A.  Yes; 
the  book  of  rules. 

Q.  And  every  month  the  teacher  reads  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
school.  She  only  reads  the  rules  and  regulations  in  regard  to  the  pupils'  con- 
duct. There  are  rules  and  regulations  regarding  the  care  of  the  building, 
custodian's  duty,  principal's  duty,  teachers'  duty,  and  each  member  of  the 
board  of  education's  duty,  and  this  can  be  referred  to  at  any  time  to  know 
exactly  what  the  duty  of  each  individual  connected  with  the  school  is.  This 
constitution  is  nothing  In  the  world  but  a  book  of  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the 
people  of  the  State.  Now,  what  Is  it  that  really  carries  out  the  constitution? 
I  don't  mean  carries  out  the  constitution.  I  mean  how  do  we  usually  know? 
Ck)uld  you  go  to  the  constitution  of  Tennessee  and  find  out  very  much  about 
it?— A.  No. 

Q.  Who  usually  does? — ^A.  Lawyers. 

Q.  In  case  of  emergency  we  usually  get  a  lawyer  who  understands  and  knows 
how  to  get  at  this  constitution.  Now,  what  is  the  constitution? — ^A.  A  book  of 
rules  for  the  people  of  the  State. 

Q.  Just  the  same  as  this  book  of  rules  of  the  city  schools? — ^A.  Yea 

Q.  What  is  taxation? — A.  Taxation  Is  a  sum  of  money  taken  from  the  Indi- 
vidual by  the  government  for  the  good  of  the  government. 

Q.  What  are  taxes? — ^A.  Real  estate  taxes,  assessment  taxes. 

Q.  Are  those  the  only  form  of  taxes? — ^A.  No;  we  have  a  great  many* 
License  tax,  income  tax,  corporation  tax,  excise  tax. 

Q.  Since  this  book  was  written  we  have  an  income  tax,  war  tax,  stamp  taxed, 
luxury  tax,  all  are  different  forms  of  taxation.  What  are  they  used  forT— A. 
They  pay  for  the  salaries  of  the  men  that  are  employed  by  the  city. 

Q.  Tell  me  in  generaL — ^A.  For  the  interest  of  the  community. 
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Q.  The  war  tax  Is  used  for  the  Interest  of  the  Nation,  Is  It  not?  You  baven*t 
Btiidied  that.  Give  three  ways  In  which  taxes  are  used. — ^A.  Building  roads, 
building  buildings,  keeping  up  schools. 

Q.  If  I  want  a  house  built,  suppo  e  I  took  a  notion  I  wanted  a  new  bungalow. 
Would  they  build  It  for  rae?— A.  No. 

Q.  I  don't  think  you  looked  up  these  questions  as  I  expected  you  to  do.  Each 
day  you  should  read  over  the  topic  and  take  out  the  Important  parts.  With 
these  on  the  board  for  to-morrow,  if  we  don*t  answer  them  more  fully,  I  will 
have  to  answer  them  myself  on  the  board  and  see  if  you  can  find  them  out. 
Books  closed  now.  Sam,  what  do  we  mean  by  "eminent  domain"? — A.  It  is 
when  the  Government  takes  your  land  to  run  roads  or  build  buildings  or  to  ruu 
streets  and  pays  you  a  sum  of  money  to  take  your  property. 

Q.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  say  takes  your  property  for  a  road.  Any 
property  taken  for  the  express  purpose  or  the  interest  of  the  community  is 
called  eminent  domain.  When  is  that  most  frequently  used? — ^A.  In  building 
a  road. 

Q.  What  Idnd  of  a  road? — ^A.  A  railroad. 

The  usefulness  of  the  information  so  acquired  must  be  seriously 
questioned.    It  is  inaccurate,  unorganized,  incoherent. 

Even  if  the  pupils  should  remember  the  answers  asked  until  they 
have  possible  use  for  them  in  mature  life,  what  working  knowledge 
of  the  constitution,  of  taxation,  of  eminent  domain,  will  they  then 
have?  Pupils  and  teachers  alike  are  enslaved  to  the  textbook;  that 
is,  to  the  letter  of  the  textbook,  while  far  afield  from  its  spirit  as  pro- 
claimed in  its  preface: 

The  arousing  In  the  pupirs  mind  of  a  spirit  of  interested  inquiry  in  the  affairs 
of  government  is  of  far  greater  value  to  him  than  the  knowledge  of  many  un- 
important details  of  governmental  organization.  Formal  question-and-answer 
recitations  should,  therefore,  be  used  sparingly. 

OO^INANGB  07  THB  TEXTBOOK. 

An  illustration  of  the  dominance  of  the  textbook  is  taken  from  an- 
other class  where  the  organization  of  the  legislative  machinery  was 
under  consideration.  After- having  related  certain  facts  regarding 
the  legislative  organization  of  the  county,  the  pupils,  in  answer  to 
questions  asked  by  the  teacher,  described  the  "  city  council,"  dwelling 
in  detail  upon  the  method  of  electing  "  aldermen  "  by  wards,  and 
similar  information.  As  the  class  was  about  to  pass  on  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  State  legislature,  the  observer  inquired,  "  What  city 
have  you  been  talking  about?"  The  answer  was,  "Memphis."  It 
then  required  a  series  of  questions  from  the  observer  to  elicit  finally 
from  one  boy  the  statement,  "  Memphis  doesn't  have  a  city  council ; 
it  has  the  commission  form  of  government." 

A  suggestive  incident  in  the  recitation  reported  above  appears  in 
the  discussion  of  taxes  and  taxation.  The  teacher  remarked,  "  The 
war  tax  is  used  for  the  interest  of  the  Nation,  is  it  not?"  And  then 
added  on  second  thought,  ^  You  haven't  studied  that " ;  and  passed 
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on  to  another  question,  "  Give  three  ways  in  which  taxes  are  used,"  to 
which  the  answer  was,  "  Building  roads,  building  buildings,  keeping 
up  schools."  It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  ah  eighth  grade  class 
in  civics  should  have  touched  the  subject  of  taxation  in  war  time 
without  having  studied  the  war  taxes  at  least  suflBciently  to  have 
answered  the  question  originally  asked.  But  it  was  characteristic  of 
the  civics  instruction  observed  in  the  eighth  grade  that  it  had  almost 
no  relation  to  the  realities  which  have  entered  more  or  less  into  the 
pupils'  experience. 

This  kind  of  instruction  is  by  no  means  restricted  to  the  civics 
work.  It  is  practically  universal  in  the  Memphis  schools.  In  a 
class  in  spelling  a  list  of  15  difficult  words  was  spelled  without  a 
miss,  but  the  observer  could  not  find  a  pupil  in  the  class  who  knew 
the  meaning  of  any  of  them.  "Name  the  important  products  of 
Tennessee,"  was  the  question  in  a  geography  class.  In  the  list  of 
8  or  10  given  in  response,  including  "  v-egetables,"  no  mention  was 
made  of  cotton  or  hardwood.  In  another  geography  class  the  ques- 
tion was,  "Where  is  Europe?"  Several  pupils  were  passed  before 
one  was  sent  to  the  head  of  the  class  for  saying,  "  West  of  Asia," 
As  the  teacher's  next  question  was  irrelevant  to  the  first,  the  ob- 
server remarked,  "  Since  I  may  want  to  go  to  Europe,  I  shall  have 
to  Imow  where  Asia  is.  Where  is  it?"  No  answer  was  forthcoming 
to  this  question  until  the  teacher  relieved  the  situation  by  remark- 
ing, "Ask  them  in  what  hemisphere  Asia  is";  to  which  a  pupil  at 
once  replied,  "  Eastern  Hemisphere."  The  observer  persisted  with 
another  question,  "  Where  is  the  President  of  the  United  States 
now?"  A  dazed  silence  followed,  broken  finally  by  a  boy  who  ven- 
tured, "  In  the  White  House  at  Washington."  Though  others  then 
opined  that  the  President  was  "  in  Paris  "  or  "  in  France,"  it  seemed 
obvious  that  there  was  no  relation  in  the  minds  of  these  young  citi- 
zens between  the  Europe  of  the  geography  book,  located  by  stere- 
otyped phrases,  and  the  stirring  events  of  the  present. 

The  pupils  of  Memphis  are  thus  gaining  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
formation^ such  as  it  is  worth,  but  very  little  training  of  the  mteUir 
gence.  They  will  doubtless  forget  much  of  what  they  learn  long 
before  they  reach  maturity,  because  they  really  learn  nothing  more 
than  words.  Moreover,  they  are  given  no  motive  for  remembering 
beyond  examination  time.  To  these  boys  and  girls  the  examination 
constitutes  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  "  usefulness  "  of  the  facts  learned. 
They  would  even  forget  the  English  language  before  they  reached 
maturity  if  they  had  no  use  for  it  in  the  interim. 

PUPILS*  CONCEPTION  OP  CITIZBNSHIP. 

Of  course,  when  asked  why  they  are  studying  civics,  pupils  an- 
swer. "  To  be  good  citizens."    But  even  this  is  little  more  t^an  oua 
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of  the  phrases  they  have  acquired.  In  one  civics  class  the  pupils 
had  been  discussing  "  citizenship  "  in  terms  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment. After  they  had  clearly  stated  that  a  person  must  have  been 
born  in  the  United  States,  or  naturalized,  in  order  to  be  a  citizen, 
and  that  all  persons  so  born  or  naturalized  are  citizens,  the  observer 
asked  the  class  when  they  would  be  citizens.  From  one  after  an- 
other the  answer  came,  "  when  I  am  21."  This  was  an  exceptional 
case,  for  in  other  classes  the  pupils  generally  admitted  their  present 
citizenship.  But  in  spite  of  this  they  were  universally  puzzled  by 
the  question,  "  What  does  it  mean  to  be  a  citizen?"  A  common  an- 
swer was,  "  To  have  the  right  to  vote."  "  But  have  you  the  right 
to  vote?"  "No."  Another  frequent  reply  was,  "To  obey  laws." 
"  But  if  you  are  driving  on  the  street  and  violate  the  speed  laws,  do 
^'ou  cease  to  be  a  citizen  ?"    "  No." 

The  conception  of  citizenship  as  something  that  pertains  solely  to 
adult  life  rather  than  as  a  present  and  important  reality  during 
childhood  and  youth  is,  in  fact,  the  source  of  most  of  the  defects  in 
the  civic  training  afforded  by  the  Memphis  schools.  It  results  in  a 
cramming  process,  in  the  attempt  to  fill  the  mind  of  the  youthful 
citizen  with  information  which  (it  is  hoped)  will  come  to  the  fore- 
ground of  consciousness  when  occasion  arises  in  later  years  for  its 
practical  use.  The  measure  of  the  "  usefulness  "  of  information  to 
young  citizens  is  primarily  the  degree  to  which  it  shapes  their  present 
attitude  of  mind  and  their  present  practice  and  otherwise  determines 
their  civic  growth.  The  successful  teacher  of  the  young  citizen  will 
be  like  the  gardener,  who  is,  of  course,  concerned  about  his  future 
crop,  but  who  knows  that  the  future  crop  will  take  care  of  itself  if  the 
present  needs  of  the  growing  plant  are  properly  provided  for.  Infor- 
mation useful  in  this  sense  will  be  useful  in  the  future ;  and  unless  it 
is  useful  in  this  sense,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  its  being  useful  in 
the  future. 

DEVELOPING  A  WHOLESOME  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  GOVERNMENT. 

There  are  certain  fundamental  ideas  about  government  that  every 
citizen  should  understand.  The  young  citizen  should  be  made  to 
understand  them,  because  of  the  effect  the  knowledge  will  have  upon 
his  present  attitude  toward  government  and  toward  his  community 
relations.  For  example,  if  he  is  to  have  a  proper  attitude  toward 
government,  he  must  comprehend  the  idea  that  government  is  our 
means  of  securing  teamwork  in  the  pursuit  of  common  ends.  He  must 
also  understand  the  nature  of  these  common  ends,  and  the  fact  that  he 
and  all  other  members  of  the  community  are  dependent  upon  one 
another  for  their  fulfillment;  the  necessity  for  organization  and 
leadership  in  securing  teamwork,  and  that  this  is  what  government 
should  provide;  and  that,  in  a  democracy,  the  organization  and 
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leadership  b;  which  teamwork  is  secured  must  be  under  the  people's 
control. 

These  are  the  fundamentals  that  young  citizens  need  to  be  taught, 
whereas  most  of  that  which  is  taught  in  the  Memphis  civics  classes 
is  mere  detail — such  as  the  methods  of  electing  Presidents  and  legis- 
lators and  city  officials  and  school  boards,  of  enacting  laws,  of  meting 
out  justice,  of  condemning  property  under  the  right  of  eminent  do- 
main, of  enacting  constitutions.  Such  things  should  doubtless  be 
taught,  but  they  will  be  learned  only  in  their  relation  to  these  more 
fundamental  ideas. 

If  citizens,  young  or  old,  can  be  made  to  feel  the  truth  of  these 
principles,  it  will  be  the  best  possible  assurance  of  a  wholesome  atti- 
tude of  mind,  now  and  in  the  future,  toward  government  and  toward 
their  own  relations  to  it  and  to  the  community.  It  will  tend  to  stimu-^ 
late  an  interest  in  community  organization  and  therefore  a  spirit  of 
inquiry.  It  will  simplify  the  teaching  of  such  traits  as  obedience  and 
loyalty,  because  it  will  give  to  them  a  new  meaning  and  make  of  them 
a  logical  result  of  the  common  interest. 

Fortunately  it  is  possible  to  teach  these  principles  to  yoimg  citizens, 
because  it  is  possible  to  demonstrate  them  in  the  concrete  terms  of  the 
yotmg  citizens'  own  experience.  There  is  not  a  playground,  for  ex- 
ample, in  whose  activities  it  is  not  possible  to  prove  the  existence  of 
common  interests  and  the  importance  of  recognizing  them,  the  de- 
pendence of  each  individual  and  group  upon  others,  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  organized  cooperation  under  controlled  leadership.  These 
principles  hold  in  the  relations  of  the  home  and  of  the  school ;  in  the 
activities  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  of  war  gardening,  and  of  every  other 
enterprise  where  people  have  dealings  with  one  another. 

MEMPHIS  FULL  OF  CONCRETE  MATERIAL. 

In  fact  the  young  citizens  of  Memphis  are  living  in  a  community 
that  is  teeming  with  illustrations  familiar  to  their  experience.  To 
take  an  instance  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  note  the 
growing  recognition  of  the  common  interests  among  the  people  of 
the  larger  Memphis  territory,  the  interdependence  of  city  and  coun- 
try and  of  the  different  kinds  of  business  within  the  city,  the  organ- 
ized cooperation  provided  for  under  the  leadership  of  the  farm 
bureau  of  the  chamber  of  commerce.  Or,  again,  to  what  extent  is 
education  a  common  interest  and  a  common  purpose  of  all  the  people 
of  Memphis  (or  of  Tennessee)  ?  To  what  extent  do  the  people  recog- 
nize this  common  interest  f  How  far  are  all  groups  and  classes  de- 
pendent upon  one  another  for  the  attainment  of  the  common  purpose! 
How  well  do  they  "  pull  together  "  ?  In  what  manner  do  the  city 
and  State  boards  of  education  assure  this  teamwork}    Is  competent 
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leadership  provided  for,  and  how?  How  well  do  the  methods  of 
election  or  appointment  of  the  school  authorities  secure  wise  leader-^ 
ship?  Do  the  peop^"  of  Memphis  and  Tennessee  maintain  control 
over  their  educational  system,  and  how?  And  why  should  there  be 
such  control?  If  the  civics  instruction  in  the  Memphis  schools  is 
really  to  cultivate  an  intelligent  citizenship,  such  questions  as  these 
applied  to  every  aspect  of  the  community  life  in  which  the  children 
participate  are  vital.  In  the  pursuit  of  the  answers  more  real  knowl- 
edge with  respect  to  governmental  organization  will  be  acquired  and 
remembered  for  life  than  can  possibly  be  the  case  by  the  cramming 
process  now  in  vogue. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said  that  civics  instruc- 
tion, even  in  the  elementary  schools,  should  be  restricted  to  the 
purely  local.  It  is  only  meant  that  the  larger  and  more  remote 
problems  of  government  and  citizenship  can  be  understood  by  the 
inexperienced  citizen  only  when  they  are  interpreted  in  terms  of  ex- 
perience familiar  to  him.  The  war  period  vividly  exemplified  the 
importance  of  the  principles  mentioned  in  their  application  to 
national  and  international  life.  But  they  apply  at  all  times.  The 
constitution,  taxation,  eminent  domain,  Congress,  the  courts,  the 
administrative  departments  of  government  may  be  made  alive  with 
meaning  to  young  citizens  when  interpreted  in  terms  of  principles 
which  determine  the  success  or  failure  of  home  life,  of  school  life, 
of  play  activities,  and  of  community  enterprises  going  on  at  all  times 
under  their  eyes. 

Mr.  Herbert  Quick,  in  advocatgig  a  vitalized  education  for  rural 
schools,  says :  ^  Let  us  cease  thinking  so  much  about  agricultural  edu- 
cation and  devote  ourselves  to  educational  agriculture.  So  will  the 
Nation  be  made  strong."  So,  in  their  efforts  at  civic  training,  the 
schools  of  Memphis  will  be  successful  in  proportion  as  they  make 
educational  the  present  actual  community  relations  and  experience 
of  their  young  citizens. 

An  outline  is  given  on  pages  25-33  to  suggest  more  explicitly  a 
kind  of  instruction  that  will  serve  this  end.  Its  presentation  is 
deferred,  however,  until  the  other  social  studies  of  the  grammar 
grades,  with  which  it  should  be  closely  correlated,  are  examined. 

B.  CORRELATION    OF    AMERICAN    HISTORY    AND    GEOGRAPHT    WITH    COVICS 

IN  THE  GRAMMAR  GRADES. 

The  instruction  now  given  in  American  history  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  Memphis  is  briefly  but  sufficiently  characterized  on  page 
15  of  this  chapter. 

The  study  of  American  history  and  of  civics  should  be  closely 
correlated  in  the  grammar  grades,  because,  first,  the  history  may 
be  made  to  reinforce  the  civics,  and  because,  second,  the  civics, 
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(always  meaning  the  vitalized  type  of  civics  recommended  in  the 
foregoing  pages)  affords  a  basis  for  the  interpretation  of  the  history. 
Interpreted  in  terms  of  the  pupils'  experience,  the  story  of  our 
country's  growth  can  be  made  vastly  more  interesting  to  them  than 
it  now  is,  and  much  more  of  it  will  be  remembered.  American  his- 
tory is  but  the  story  of  the  growth  of  our  national  community  and 
of  its  component  parts.  It  is  the  story  of  the  evolution  or  realiza- 
tion of  common  national  purposes;  of  a  growing  interdependence 
within  the  Nation  and  as  between  our  Nation  and  the  rest  of  the 
world ;  and  of  the  gradual  development  of  the  spirit  and  the  means 
of  national  cooperation.  American  history  has  been  studied  to  little 
purpose  if  it  does  not  make  clear  to  the  student  the  truth  so  im- 
portant for  every  citizen  to  understand,  that  the  ideals  of  an  efficient 
democracy  are  a  goal  toward  which  we  have  been  haltingly  but  per- 
sistently striving  from  the  beginning. 

It  is  recommended  that,  in  order  to  achieve  the  best  results  from 
both  the  civics  and  the  history  of  the  grammar  grades,  the  two  sub- 
jects be  carried  together  through  both  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
according  to  some  such  plan  as  that  suggested  by  the  outline  which 
follows.  (For  the  history  work  of  the  sixth  grade,  where  at  present 
the  textbook  study  of  American  history  begins  in  the  Memphis 
schools,  see  pp.  46,  47).  At  the  same  time  the  geographical  factor 
in  history  and  in  present-day  social  life  should  be  recognized 
throughout.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  more  correlation  be- 
tween the  geography  and  the  history  than  between  the  history  and 
the  civics.  The  best  time  to  stud;  American  geography  is  when  the 
pupils  have  use  for  it  in  its  bearings  upon  American  history  and 
American  economic  and  social  life. 

At  the  present  time  one  period  a  day  is  given  in  the  sev^ith  grade 
to  each  of  the  subjects  geography  and  American  history,  and  in  the 
eighth  grade  to  each  of  the  subjects  geography  and  civics.  Thus 
two  periods  a  day  during  the  two  years  are  given  to  these  three 
subjects,  all  of  which  have  a  rich  social  content  and  great  value  for 
the  purposes  of  civic  training.  They  are  taught  as  distinct  and 
separate  subjects,  with  no  correlation,  and  their  civic  value  is  almost 
wholly  lost  because  of  their  extreme  bookishness  and  their  irrele- 
vance to  the  life  interests  of  the  children. 

COMBINE  HISTOBY,   OEOOBAPHT,   AND  CIVICS   IN   BKVENTH  AND  EIGHTH   CfBADEa. 

It  is  now  proposed  that  throughout  the  two  grammar  grades  one 
period  a  day  be  given  to  a  "  social  study  "  which  will  include  both 
civics  and  American  history,  with  strong  emphasis  upon  the  geo- 
graphical factor  which  enters  into  both  of  these  subjects.  An  ad- 
equate treatment  of  the  three  subjects  can  be  provided  for  in  tliis 
way  at  great  economy  of  time,  while  their  value  and  interest  will 
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be  greatly  increased.  A  course  in  general  science  is  recommended 
for  the  eighth  grade  in  another  chapter  of  this  report  (Part  4)^ 
and  in  connection  with  this  course  further  opportunity  for  geo- 
graphical study  may  be  found.  This  arrangement  will  necessitate 
some  reorganization  of  the  geography  of  the  earlier  grades. 

As  to  the  time  allotment  for  the  civic,  historical,  and  geographical 
aspects  of  this  "  social  study,"  it  is  suggested  that  the  general  plan 
provide  for  approximately  two  days  per  week  for  the  civics  in 
the  seventh  grade  and  three  days  per  week  for  the  history;  and 
in  the  eighth  grade  for  about  half  the  time  for  each  subject.  Geo- 
graphical study  will  enter  wherever  and  whenever  it  is  appropriate. 
In  practice,  howev.er,  much  will  be  gained  if  any  one  of  the  aspects 
(civic,  historical,  geographical)  be  emphasized  on  any  day,  or  at  any 
time,  that  seems  most  appropriate  or  Avorkable. 

The  arrangement  above  suggested  may  seem  somewhat  confusing 
to  teachers  inexperienced  in  it,  but  a  study  of  the  following  outline 
will  make  its  practicability  more  apparent,  for  the  same  essential 
ideas  run  through  both  the  civics  and  the  history.  It  is  suggested 
that  at  the  opening  of  the  seventh-grade  work  several  days  be  de- 
voted consecutively  to  the  first  few  topics  in  the  civics  outline,  and 
that  the  beginning  of  the  history  be  deferred  until  after  this  pre- 
liminary study.  By  this  procedure  the  pupils  will  acquire  in  fa- 
miliar terms  certain  ideas  that  will  give  life  to  the  historical  facts, 
wliile  the  latter  will  reenforce  the  civic  principles. 

Possibly  an  easier  way  for  many  teachers  would  be  to  complete 
the  seventh-grade  civics  outline  in  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  year, 
and  then  take  up  the  history  study.  But  the  easiest  way  is  not 
always  the  most  effective. 

OUTLINE  OF  SOCIAL  STUDY  FOR  GRAMMAR  GRADES. 

Seventh  Grade. 

CIVICS. 

Oeneral  Theme, — To  accomplish  the  pw'posea  common  to  all  of  us  in  community 
Hie  there  must  &e  teamwork.    Qovemment  is  the  community's  m^ans  of 
securing  this  teamwork. 
L  What  is  "  our  community  "f 

Any  community  consists  of  a  group  of  people,  Uving  together  in  a 
common  locality,  and  working  together  (teamwork)  in  an  organ- 
ized way  (with  government  and  laws)  for  common  ends. 

Apply  this  definition  to  the  school,  the  home,  the  neighborhood,  the 
city  of  Memphis,  Shelby  County,  Tennessee,  the  "Memphis  terri- 
tory," the  United  States,  the  entire  world. 

The  sis5e  may  vary  In  number  of  people  and  in  territory;  but  there 
must  always  be  common  purposes  and  organized  teamwork. 

Smaller  communities  are  combined  into  larger  ones ;  the  classes  into 
a  school,  neighborhoods  into  a  city,  city  and  rural  communities 
into  a  county,  States  into  a  nation,  etc 
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II.  WJiat  is  citizenship  in  a  community  f 

The  idea  of  "membership." 

For  example,  the  "  members  "  of  the  body.  Members  get  life  from 
the  bod3%  and  give  life  to  It.  The  body  dependent  upon  Its  mem- 
bers, the  members  upon  the  body  and  upon  one  another.  Apply 
this  Idea  to  "  membership  "  In  class,  In  school,  In  home,  in  club, 
in  church,  in  the  community,  in  Memphis.  This  is  citizenship. 
Definition  of  the  citizen  In  fourteenth  amendment  This  includes 
all — boys  and  girls  as  well. 

III.  The  beginning  of  the  community  of  Memphis. 

The  early  settlers.    Who  they  were.    When,  whence,  how  they  came. 

Why  they  came — common  purposes. 

The  land  they  occupied — extent  and  fitness  for  community  life.  How 
It  determined  the  character  and  growth  of  the  community. 

Were  they  more  or  less  dependent  upon  one  another  and  upon  the 
outside  world  than  the  people  of  Memphis  to-day?  Prove  state- 
ments 

Teamwork,  organization,  leadership.  In  pioneer  days. 

The  beginnings  of  government. 

IV.  Teamwork  presupposes  common  pwrpo»e%. 
Prove  the  nature  of  these  couunon  purposes. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  sums  them  up  as  "life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

Secretary  Lane  says,  "  Our  national  purpose  is  to  transmute  days 
of  dreary  work  Into  happier  lives." 

In  everyday  language,  "days  of  dreary  work"  refer  to  the  pur- 
pose of  earning  a  living y  the  economic  purpose. 

A  "  living "  includes  the  satisfaction  of  our  physical,  spiritual, 
and  social  wants — life  and  health,  knowledge,  beauty,  com- 
panionship, religion.  All  of  these  are  Involved  in  "  happier 
lives."  or  in  "  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  They 
represent  the  purposes  of  each  person  and  each  community. 

(This  classlflcatlon  gives  a  good  working  basis  for  later  work.  It  is 
easy  for  the  children  to  demonf'trate  that  all  that  they  do,  all  that  their 
parents  do,  and  all  the  activities  they  see  going  on  about  them,  are  for 
the  purposes  indicated.  The  application  to  national  life  and  history  will 
be  seen  later.  Success  with  this  line  of  thought  depends  upon  observation, 
analyais  of  experience,  and  Aiseussion  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.) 

Prove  the  existence  of  common  purposes. 

In  the  home.  In  school,  on  the  playground,  in  our  Nation  during 
the  war,  in  Memphis,  In  the  "Memphis  territory,"  etc. 
Conflicts  in   community   life   are  due   largely   to   failure  to   recognize 

and  understand  common  purposes. 
That  community  is  best  to  live  in  that  provides  most  adequate  oppor- 
tunity to  fulfill  these  purposes. 
V.  The  people  in  communities  are  dependent  upon  one  another  in  accom- 
plishing these  purposes. 
Prove  this  from  observation  or  from  reading  In  relation  to  getting  a 
living,    getting   an   education,   preserving   health,    tlie   protection   of 
property,  in  play  activities,  etc. 
Show  how  Interdependence  exists  in  the  family,  in  the  class  or  school, 
in  the  neighborhood  where  the  pupil  lives,  among  the  different  sections, 
groups,  and  industries  of  Memphis,  as  betweeif  the  people  of  Memphis 
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and  those  of  the  surrounding  region,  in  the  Nation  .and  nmong  ttie 
nations  during  the  war,  etc. 

(The  purpose  at  this  stage  of  the  study  is  to  get  these  elemental  Ideas 
planted  In  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  The  application  of  these  ideas  will  be 
continued  throughout  the  study.  At  present  the  Important  thing  is  to 
make  the  ideas  concrete  by  means  of  varied  illustration,  much  of  which 
should  already  be  familiar  to  the  pupils.) 

VI.  Cooperation  {teamwork)  is  necessary  when  people  are  interdependent  for 
the  fulfillment  of  their  common  purposes. 
Prove  this,  as  In  the  case  of  the  preceding  topics,  by  positive  and 
negative  illustrations  drawn  as  largely  as  possible  from  the  pupils' 
observation  and  experience. 
VII.  Effective  cooperation  necessitates  (a)  organization  and  (&)  leadership. 
Prove:  In  athletic  sports,  in  the  school,  in  the  home,  in  father's  busi- 
ness (consult  father),  in  the  business  life  of  the  dty.  In  keeping  u 
neighborhood  clean  and  attractive,  etc. 
Illustrate:  Unorganized  gi'oup  action,  as  in  a  mob,  compared  with 
organized  group  action,  as  in  the  police  or  the  Army.    The  crowd 
at  a  fire  as  compared  with  an  organized  fire  department.    Bring  in 
a  list  of  agencies  for  organized  cooperation  In  Memphis :  Chamber 
of  commerce,  labor  unions,  women's  clubs.  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts, 
Red  Cross,  thrift  clubs,  etc. 
Are  there  leaders  among  the  pupils  of  the  school?    Name  leaders  in 
various  activities  of  the  city  of  Memphis. 
VIII.  Oovemment  provides  organization  and  leadership  for  the  entire  commu" 
nity — cityj  county.  State,  Nation, 

(It  wUl  be  one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  the  entire  two>ycar  course  in  cItIcs. 
to  show  how  far  this  is  true.  At  this  time  it  is  desired  only  to  *^Bet  the 
idea.*'  No  systematic  study  of  governmept  is  yet  to  bo  made,  but  only 
abundant  illustrations  to  tust  the  truth  of  the  topic.) 

How  the  fire  department  provides  for  community  cooperation. 

How  the  National  Government  secured  cooperation  In  war  time. 

How  taxation  is  a  means  of  cooperation. 

How  laws  secure  cooperation. 

How  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States  Government 

secures  cooperation  by  means  of  a  -money  system,  banks,  etc. 
How  the  people  of  Memphis  cooperate  in  building  a  schoolhouse,  etc* 
IX.  Importance  of  the  land  in  community  life. 

Intensive  study  of  the  geography  of  Memphis,  the  "  Memphis  terri- 
tory," and  Tennessee  in  its  relations  to  the  common  purposes, 
(How  the  land  entered  into  the  economic  life,  the  social  life,  the 
intellectual  ,  esthetic,  and  religious  life  of  the  community.) 
X.  Th^  home  as  a  community. 

The  pioneer  home  in  Tennessee — how  It  met  the  wants  (purposes) 

of  its  members. 
Compare  with  the  Indian  family  life  of  the  early  times. 
Compare  with  the  modem  Memphis  home  as  to — 
The  common  purposes; 
The  interdependence  of  its  members; 
Its  dependence  upon  others; 
The  comnleteness  of  cooperation ; 
Its  leadership; 
The  responsibility  of  each  member. 
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XI.  The  home  as  a  factor  in  the  larger  community  Ufe, 

How  the  home  gives  permanence  to  community  life. 

The  service  of  the  pioneer  home  to  the  Nation. 

Do  people  in  Memphis  largely  own  their  homes?    What  difference 

does  it  make? 
The  dependence  of  Memphis  upon  its  homes  for  economic  >vcll-beiiig, 

thrift,  public  health,  education,  beauty  of  tlie  city,  etc 
The  home  a  "  school  of  citizenship.'* 
What  the  government  does  for  the  home. 

Seventh  Orade, 
HISTORY. 

AMRRTCAN   EXPLORATION,    COLONIZATION,    AND  INDEPENDENCBi 

I.  The  period  of  exploration  and  discovery. 

1.  The*  "  world   community "   of  Columbus's  time.      (Opportunity  for 

valuable  geographical  study.) 

Extent  of  the  then  known  world. 

The  "national  communities"  then  most  prominent. 

£2xtent  to  which  the  national  communities  and  parts  of  the 
world  were  interdependent.  The  sources  of  the  world's  sup- 
plies. 

Trade  routes  and  means  of  travel  and  communication.  Influence 
on  Interdependence  and  cooperation. 

Interests  (or  purposes)  common  to  all  nations  and  peoples 
(identical  with  our  own  to«day;  see  civics).  Predominance  of 
economic,  religious,  and  scientific  motives  (desire  for  knowl- 
edge). How  about  the  physical  well-being,  the  social  relations, 
the  esthetic  interests  of  the  different  nations?  (State  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  feudal  and  caste  systems,  art,  etc.) 

Extent  to  which  nations  cooperated  in  those  days. 

2.  Explorations  and  discoveries. 

Motives  that  inspired  Columbus  and  other  explorers.  Predomi- 
nance of  economic,  scientific,  religious  motives. 

Individual  explorers  and  their  work.     Importance  of  leadership. 

Geographical  study  of  the  world  and  especially  of  America  as 
unfolded  by  the  explorations. 
II.  Colonization. 

1.  First  settlements  of  the  American  Continent  (Spanish,  Portuguese, 

French). 
Geography  of  these  settlements. 
Predominant  motives  of  each.    Make  comparisons. 
How  relations  with  the  land  were  established  (hunting,  trading. 

gold  hunting,  agriculture,  etc.).    Compare  with  the  relations 

held  by  the  Indians. 

2.  English  colonization. 

Motives  that  led  to  English  colonization. 

Adverse  conditions  In  England   (economic,  religioust  social, 

arbitrary-  government,  etc.). 
How  they  expected  to  better  conditions  in  America. 
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Cteography  of  colonization  (New  England,  Southern,  Middle). 
How  relations  were  established  with  the  land. 
Why  agriculture  gives  greater  permanence  to  community  life 
(compare  with  Spanish  and  French  occupations). 
Interests  that  bound  the  three  groups  of  colonies  together. 
Interests  that  caused  conflict: 

Poor  transportation  and  communication. 
Land  disputes. 
Economic  differences. 
Religious  and  social  differences. 
Importance  of  home  building  in  colonization  and  efforts  to  s.*- 

cure  it. 
Development  in  each  group  of  colonies  along  lines  of  each  **  in- 
terest"  or  "purpose:"   Economic;  physical  well-being;   soci.il 
life    (recreation,    amusement,    etc.)  ;    education,    science    and 
literature ;  religion ;  aesthetic ;  care  of  the  unfortunate,  etc. 
Growing  interdependence  and  causes. 
Development  of  government  as  a  means  of  cooperation. 

Local,  colonial,  intercolonial,  relations  with  English  Govern- 

.  ment. 
Direct  and  indirect  control  by  the  people  over  their  Govern- 
ment. 
Conception  of  democracy. 
Gonflicts  with  other  peoples,  and  causes. 
(a)  Indians. 

Land  difficulties. 
Difference  in  mode  of  life. 

(The  study  of  the  Indians  in  American  history  is 
usually  perfunctory  and  uninteresting.     It  may  be 
made  interesting  and  valuable  by  way  of  comparison. 
They  had  the  same  common  interests  In  life,  but 
different  methods  of  providing  for  them — economic 
life  (occupations)),  religious  life,  notions  about  the 
world,  social  customs,  home  life,  organization  and 
leadership  (chiefs,  sachems,  etc.),  tribes,  clans,  con- 
federations. ) 
<6)  Spanish — where,  when,  why? 
(c)  Dutch  and  Swedes — where,  when,  why? 
id)  French — where,  when,  why? 
III.  Independence — the  birth  of  a  national  community. 

Common  purposes  of  all  English  people.    Development  of  democracy 

in  England. 
Causes  of  the  Revolution :  Conflicts  of  interest — 
Between  Colonies  and  mother  country. 
Between  classes  (or  parties)  in  England. 
Was  the  English  Government  a  serviceable  means  of  cooperation? 
Was  its  leadership  controlled  by  the  people  of  England?    What  part 
in  it  did  the  colonists  have? 
The  difference  between  autocracy  and  democracy.    Compare  the  Eng 

lish  Government  of  that  time  with  that  of  Germany  in  1914. 
The  war  and  independence — 

The  Infringement  of  what  interests  or  "rights"  brought  on  the 
war?    Give  the  incidents. 
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The  Declaration  of  Independence — 

The  **  inalienable  rights,"  **  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 

happiness."     (Compare  same  topic  In  civics.) 
The  development  of  teamwork  among  the  Colonies  for  the 
one  great  purpose. 

Organization    and    leadership:    Military;    ci7il;    Conti- 
nental Congress. 
Obstacles — 

Failure  to  understand  common  interests. 
Nonsympathizing  groups  (tories;  compare  with  recent 

war). 
Transportation  and  communication. 
Lack  of  leadership  in  the  Government. 
The  winning  of  independence — 
In  what  respect? 

Is  America  independent  of  England  to-day  in  economic  mat- 
ters? 
Is  England  independent  of  America  in  economic  matters? 
After  the  Revolution — 

The  territory  of  the  new  Nation  and  its  neighbors. 

The  Government  of  the  new  Nation:  The  central  government; 

the  State  governments. 
The  "critical  period" — 

Continued  conflicts  of  interest  and  lack  of  teamwork. 
Growing  recognition  of  interdependence. 
The  necessity  for  a  stronger  Government  recognized. 
The  Constitutional  Convention  and  the  Constitution — 
The  leaders. 

The  nature  of  the  Constitution  (not  a  detailed  study  at  this 
time,  but  an  explanation  of  its  important  features  in  the 
light  of  the  principles  controlling  throughout  this  study). 
The  preamble. 
The  new  national  idea. 

Hopes  and  fears  rej^arding  the  new  Government   (argu- 
ments for  and  against). 

Eighth  Grade. 

CIVICS. 

General  themes:  The  service  of  Government  in  securing  teamwork  in  accom^ 
pushing  the  purposes  of  people  in  communities;  the  organization  of  Govern- 
ment to  secure  leadership  and  popular  control,  efficiency  and  democracj/, 

I.  Brief  review  of  the  essentials  of  community  life  as  last  term. 

II.  The  senice  of  Government  in  securing  teamwork. 

("Teamwork**  Involves  ifsponBibiUty  on  the  part  of  the  "members  of  the  team.** 
It  Is  in  assuming  this  responsibility  that  the  character  of  citizenship  Is  shown. 
This  idea  should  be  prominent  throughout.) 

1.  In  earning  a  U\ang  (the  economic  puriwse).     (Start  from  the  interest 
that  boys  and  girls  of  this  age  almost  always  have  in  this  subject) 
Earning  a  living  involves  service  to  the  community. 
,  Responsibility  for  wise  choice  and  preparation. 
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Responsibility  of  community  to  afford  opportunity  for  wise  choice 

nnd  for  preparation. 
Independence  versus  interdependence  in  earning  a  living — In  pio- 
neer days;  at  the  present  time.  In  Memphis;  increasing  si^ciali- 
zation. 
The  necessity  for  teamwork — Within  a  given  business  or  ind jstry ; 

among  different  businesses  and  industries. 
Voluntary  organization  for  business  purposes — 
Business  corporations,  etc. 
Chambers  of  commerce,  labor  unions,  etc. 
The  service  of  government.     (Consider  always  local,   State.   nnJ 
National  Governments.) 
Laws  to  protect  and  regulate. 
Money,  banks,  etc. 
Departments  of  the  city  government  that  relate  especially  to 

business  life. 
Departments  of  State  government  for  the  same  purpose. 
Departments  of  the  National  Government — 
Treasury  Department 

Department  of  Commerce,  of  Labor,  of  Agriculture,  of  the 
Interior,  etc. 

(In  all  this  work  the  pupils  should  not  be  limited  to  textbook.  Note  what  is  going  on 
in  Memphis,  and  use  newspapers,  etc.) 

2.  The  conservation  of  natural  resources. 

3.  Thrift  from  a  personal  and  national  standpoint. 

4.  TransrK)rtatlon  and  communication. 

Importance  in  community  life  (local  and  national)  as  a  means  of 
cooperation. 

Service  of  the  Government — ^Roads  and  streets;  transportation  con- 
trol; Postal  Service,  etc. 

5.  Protection  of  property  and  property  rights. 

(All  the  obove  topics,  1-5,  relate  to  the  economic  Interest,  or  to  the  activities  connected 
with  earning  a  living.  It  Is  essential  that  the  study  be  directed  toward  the  real 
activities  of  the  city  or  Nation,  and  not  be  merely  a  mechanical  study  of  the  text) 

6.  The  conservation  of  life  and  health. 

Physical  fitness  as  a  civic  necessity.     (What  are  the  facts  regard- 
ing t#ie  physical  fitness  of  Memphis  school  children?    Of  the  men 
drafted  into  the  Ai-my  from  Tennessee?     From  the  country  as  . 
a  whole?) 
Interdependence  In  matters  of  health  and  accident. 
Voluntary  cooperation  for  health  conservation  in  Memphis;  In  the 

United  States.  ■ 

Governmental  service — 

Local  board  of  health,  work  of  the  schools,  etc. 
State  board  of  health,  etc. 

Work  of  the  National  Government —  \ 

Public  Health  Service. 
War  Department. 
Department  of  Labor. 
Dependence  of  results  of  Government  work  on  cooperation  of 
the  citizen  and  of  the  home. 

7.  Education  and  the  promotion  of  knowledge. 

8.  Recreation  and  social  life. 

9.  Pleasant  and  beautiful  surroundings.  .        •  !( 
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10.  Religious  life  and  agencies. 

11.  How  the  community  deals  with  dependent,  defective,  and  delinquent 

citizens — Through  voluntary  agencies;  through  governmental  agen- 
cies. 

12.  Taxation — Cooperation  In  meeting  the  cost  of  Government 

II L  Organization  of  government  to  secure  leadership  and  popular  coutml — 
efficiency  and  democracy. 

tit  is  important  not  to  allow  the  following  study  to  lapM  Into  the  formal.  m<^ 
rhanical  methods  of  tbe  present  time.  Study  each  feature  of  governmental  reor- 
gnnizntion  and  procedure  from  tbe  point  of  view  of  its  adaptation  to  the  end.s  rv- 
qiiirrd  in  a  democracy — cooperation,  efficiency  through  leadership,  democracy  through 
po])iilar  control.) 

How  we  govern  ourselves — the  general  and  essential  features  of  American 
government,  such  as — 

Direct  and  representative  government. 

The  threefold  character  of  government — ^local.  State,  and  NatlonaL 

The  checks  and  balances. 

The  suffrage. 

^iethods  of  nomination  and  election. 

Tlie  party  system  as  a  means  of  cooperation.    How  it  promotes  and 
obstructs  democracy  and  efficiency. 

Extragovernniental  leadership — the  political  "boss"  and  "machine." 

The  gradual  evolution  of  democracy. 

Local  government — city  and  county. 

(A  profitable  and  interesting  way  to  handle  this  subject  is  by  setting  a  prob- 
lem, such  Aft,  "  Why  was  tbe  form  of  government  in  Memphis  changed  from  the  old 
form  to  the  commission  form."  Or,  "  Why  it  is  proposed  to  adopt  the  city 
manager  plan  of  government  for  Memphis."  Arguments  pro  and  con  should  be 
obtained  not  only  from  tbe  textbooks,  but  also  by  consultation  at  home  and  with 
friends,  and  by  reading  newspapers,  etc.) 

The  State  government. 
The  National  Government. 
International  government. 

Eighth  grade. 
AIMKUICAN  HISTORY— THE  GROWTH  OF  OUR  NATIONAL  COMMUNITY. 


• 


Introduction. — Our  national  community  at  present:  The  people,  the  laud, 
the  common  purposes,  the  interdependence  of  its  people  and  parts,  the  need  of 
cooperation.  A  few  days  may  well  be  spent  in  a  review  of  the  present  elements 
of  our  national  comnuinity  life  as  developed  In  the  civics  of  the  seventh  grade 
and  contrasted  with  the  period  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution  described  at  the 
i*nd  of  the  seventh-grade  history.  This  glance  at  the  present  affords  an  ob- 
jective for  tlic  history  work. 

The  point  of  view  and  the  spirit  of  the  civics  and  of  the  seventh-grade  his- 
tory should  be  maintained  as  consistently  as  possible. 

Throughout  the  various  well-marked  periods  of  national  development  the 
following  topics,  relating  the  sul>ject  clearly  to  the  civics  work,  should  be 
among  those  clearly  emphasized  and  followed  through : 
Growth,  development,  and  organization  of  territory. 
Growth  and  changing  character  of  population. 

Immigration — ^Motives;  problems  presented  by. 
Growth  of  cities :  Urban  and  rural  distribution. 
Economic  development — agriculture,  industry,  commerce 
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Transportation  and  communication. 

Physical  well-being  of  the  people. 

Intellectual  progress — science  and  Invention;  literature,  the  press,  etc.; 
education. 

Esthetic,  social,  and  religious  life. 

Sectional  development  and  sectional  differences  and  their  results  (Includ- 
ing the  Civil  War). 

States'  rights  and  the  tendency  toward  nationalism. 

Development  of  democratic  ideals  and  agencies — on  the  side  of  equality  of 
opportunity ;  on  the  side  of  increasing  self-government. 

Development  of  governmental  forms — State  and  NatlonaL 

Political  parties,  their  function  and  methods. 

International  relations. 

The  correlation  of  subjects  in  the  grammar  grades  for  civic  ends 
should  not  stop  here.  The  language  work  affords  abundant  op- 
l^ortunity  for  civic  instruction.  The  subject  matter  of  the  above 
outline  affords  rich  material  for  oral  and  written  composition  and 
for  debate. 

Personal  hygiene  and  public  health  are  two  aspects  of  the  same 
tiling.  They  can  not  be  separated  in  actuality,  and  they  should  not 
h.'  separated  in  instruction.    Correlation  here  should  be  very  close. 

Even  arithmetic  presents  its  opportunity  for  civic  instruction. 
Pupils  may  get  as  much  practice  in  the  principles  of  percentage 
from  problems  like  the  following,  taken  from  real  life  in  a  cer- 
tain city,  as  from  the  monotonous  and  often  meaningless  problems 
of  most  textbooks,  while  the  problems  have  at  the  same  time  clearcut 
civic  and  geographical  connotations : 

During  the  year  1910  there  were  3,520  patients  treated  at  the  city  hospital. 
Of  these,  7  came  from  Bulgaria,  12  from  Greece,  15  from  Hungary,  24  from 
Macedonia,  1  from  Montenegro,  36  from  Roumania,  33  from  Servia,  1  from 
Turkey.  What  per  cent  of  all  patients  came  from  the  southeastern  part  of 
Europe? 

During  the  year  1910  the  fire  department  responded  to  1,402  calls.  During 
the  year  1911  It  responded  to  1,700  calls.  What  was  the  per  cent  of  increase 
in  calls  for  1911? 

C.   TRAINING  FOR  CITIZENSHIP  IN  THE  FIRST  SIX  ELEMENTARY  GRADES. 

The  success  of  the  civic  training  in  the  grammar  grades  will  de- 
pond  largely  upon  what  happens  in  the  preceding  grades.  A  clue 
is  afforded  to  the  direction  that  civic  training  must  take  in  these 
grades  if  we  bear  in  mind,  first,  the  fact  that  these  younger  pupils 
are  growing  citizens,  and  not  merely  prospective  citizens;  and,  sec- 
ond, the  three  aims  of  civic  education — civic  intelligence,  civic  mo- 
tives and  ideals,  and  civic  traits  and  habits.  (See  p.  14.)  Doubt- 
less many  influences  are  at  work  in  the  elementary  schools  that 
m&ke  for  good  civic  character;  but  it  must  be  said,  on  the  other 
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hand,  that  the  schools  of  the  city  not  only  fall  short  of  their  oppor- 
tunity in  this  matter,  but  even  cultivate  habits  that  are  inconsistent 
with  good  citizenship  and  efficient  democracy. 

INiriATIVE  NEEDED  IN  GOOD  CITIZENSHIP. 

One  of  the  most  essential  characteristics  of  good  citizenship  in 
a  democracy  is  initiative.  Yet  in  the  Memphis  schools,  initiative 
is  constantly,  if  unconsciously,  depressed.  This  repression  manifests 
itself  in  a  multitude  of  ways,  among  others  in  the  rigid  adherence 
to  the  textbook  and  in  the  catechetical  question-and-answer  method 
of  conducting  recitations.  Pupils  seldom  ask  questions;  and  when 
they  do  it  is  likely  to  be,  as  in  one  case  observed,  because  the  teacher 
tells  them  to  question  one  another,  and  the  questions  which  they 
then  propound  are  formal  textbook  questions  in  imitation  of  the 
teacher's  questions,  and  not  spontaneous  endeavors  to  find  out  some- 
thing they  really  want  to  know.  Very  little  group  activity  is  seen, 
of  the  spontaneous  and  interested  kind  to  encourage  individual 
initiative  and  cooperation — that  other  essential  to  efficient  democ- 
racy. The  "socialized  recitation,"  in  which  the  pupils  are  given 
and  joyfully  accept  a  large  share  of  responsibility  for  the  conduct 
of  the  recitation,  is  practically  unknown, 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  JEFFERSON  STREET  SCHOOL. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  far  the  repression  of  initia- 
tive in  the  elementary  schools  of  Memphis  is  responsible  for  the  at- 
tendance at  the  Jefferson  Street  School  (the  Juvenile  Court  and 
truant  school).  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  at  least  a  factor 
in  both  truancy  and  juvenile  delinquency.  On  the  other  hand,  one 
of  the  prerequisites  to  success  in  such  a  school  is  freedom  of  initia- 
tive under  guidance;  and,  in  fact,  one  of  the  differences  first  to  strike 
the  observer  in  comparing  the  Jefferson  Street  School  with  the  regu- 
lar elementary  schools  of  the  city  is  the  greater  degree  of  initiative 
allowed  to  the  pupils  in  the  former.  Under  methods  such  as  pre- 
vail generally  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Memphis,  one  of  two 
things  will  happen  to  the  pupils:  Either  they  will  submit  more  or 
less  docilely  to  the  "system,"  or  they  will  "kick  over  the  traces," 
play  truant,  engage  in  escapades  that  result  in  "  disciplinary  "  meas- 
ures, and  seek  a  vent  for  their  initiative  outside  of  school,  sometimes 
in  directions  that  lead  to  delinquency.  The  great  mass  of  the 
children  yield  submissively  to  authority.  In  the  case  of  the  excep- 
tions, initiative  needs  to  be  guided  and  not  repressed;  while  in 
the  case  of  the  great  majority,  it  needs  stimulation  as  well  as  guid- 
ance. (See  Part  7  of  this  report,  "  Health  Work,"  section  on  Mental 
Status  of  Children,  for  further  treatment  of  this  subject  and  illustra- 
tion of  the  point  suggested  in  this  paragraph.) 
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The  lack  of  opportunity  for  such  self-activity  in  those  schoolrooms  where 
obedience  to  authority  is  the  chief  principle  emphasized  may  well  account  for 
the  fact  that  the  most  successful  pupils,  Judged  by  the  ranking  they  attain,  are 
by  no  means  certain  to  be  found  in  later  life  among  the  most  useful  and  in- 
flvential  members  of  the  community.  Children  who  are  naturally  the  most 
docile  and  imitative  make  the  readiest  response  to  authority,  and  hence  are 
the  most  successful  where  the  requirements  are  mastery  of  subject  matter  taught 
by  authority  and  unquestioning  obedience  to  rules  laid  down  by  the  powers  that 
be.  On  the  other  hai^d,  the  children  with  the  greatest  capacity  for  initiative 
and  self-direction,  finding  in  the  school  life  small  outlet  for  their  self-activity, 
turn  their  main  attention  to  matters  outside  of  school.  In  this  way  they 
often  secure  for  themselves  such  practical  education  in  the  various  fields  of 
social  life  as  enables  them  to  excel,  in  later  life,  the  mature  achievements  of 
the  citizens  who  took  the  prizes  of  their  school  days.  The  school,  however, 
has  in  such  cases  lost  its  opportunity  to  make  the  most  of  the  best  material  for 
citizenship  in  a  democracy.  It  has  neglected  to  encourage  in  its  pupils  of 
greatest  promise  the  practice  of  initiative  guided  by  useful  social  ideals,  and 
has  left  to  chance  the  cultivation  and  direction  of  this  most  desirable  civic 
trait.* 

The  Jefferson  Street  School  is  performing  invaluable  service  for 
the  community  and  for  the  exceptional  pupils  in  its  charge,  handi- 
capped, however,  by  most  adverse  conditions.  With  a  shop  in  the 
basement,  well  equipped  with  benches  and  tools,  the  boys  of  tlie 
school  are  denied  this  peculiarly  important  channel  for  the  expres- 
sion of  initiative  through  failure  to  provide  a  shop  teacher.  A  small 
cottage  on  the  school  grounds,  formerly  used  for  the  practical  train- 
ing of  the  girls  in  household  economy,  has  been  turned  over,  in  the 
name  of  economy,  to  occupancy  by  the  janitor's  family.  Pending 
more  adequate  arrangements,  which  should  not  be  deferred,  why 
not  allow  some  of  the  best-trained  boys  in  the  Vocational  High 
School  to  render  service  in  the  Jefferson  Street  School  shop?  Tho 
principals  of  both  schools  gave  this  suggestion  their  eager  approval, 
and  the  plan  would  be  of  great  educational  value  to  all  concerned. 

THE  PROBLEM    OF  DISCIPLINE. 

In  the  Memphis  schools  a  great  deal  is  heard  about  the  need  for 
**  discipline."  Perhaps  the  trait  or  habit  that  we  most  often  insist 
upon  cultivating  in  young  citizens  is  obedience.  The  conception 
of  discipline  and  of  obedience  which  generally  prevails  in  the 
Memphis  elementary  schools  is  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  develop- 
ment of  initiative.  But  obedience  and  initiative  should  not  conflict, 
and  will  not  if  they  are  rightly  conceived. 

To  the  casual  observer  the  order  in  the  schools,  elementary  and 
high,  seemed  to  be  good.  Few  instances  were  observed  where  disci- 
pline was  lacking  in  classrooms  and  corridors.  In  spite  of  this  there 
is  a  pronounced  feeling  in  Memphis,  among  school  authorities  and 

>Dunn  and  Harris.    Citizenship  In  School  and  Out,  p.  10. 
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outside  of  the  schools,  that  discipline  has  been  lacking,  especially  in 
the  high  schools.  A  relatively  small  number  of  individual  cases  of 
misconduct,  however,  may  easily  lead  to  an  unjust  judgment  in  this 
matter. 

It  is  this  feeling  that  furnishes  the  chief  argument  to  the  advocates 
of  military  training  in  the  Memphis  high  schools.  The  principals  of 
the  high  schools  and  other  advocates  of  military  drill  assert  that 
it  has  already  worked  wonders  in  a  discipliuary  way ;  for  example, 
by  reducing  stealing  from  lockers,  gambling,  etc.  There  are  others, 
some  of  whom  have  opportunity  for  intimate  contact  with  high- 
school  pupils,  who  allege  that  the  improvement  is  merely  superficial. 
The  truth  in  regard  to  the  matter  is  hard  to  ascertain.  One  assertion, 
however,  may  be  ventured:  The  discipline  afforded  by  a  military 
regime  does  not  necessarily  carry  over  into  civil  life,  nor  is  it  the 
type  of  discipline  most  needed  by  the  youth  of  a  democracy.  Witness 
the  recent  riots  in  the  City  of  Washington,  in  which  uniformed 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  played  a  leading  role. 

The  comments  made  here  are  not  to  be  taken  as  a  denial  of  certain 
values  in  military  training;  that  question  is  not  at  issue  in  this 
chapter.  The  point  is  merely  that  obedience  to  authority  under  a 
military  regime  does  not  necessarily  create  an  habitual  respect  for 
law  and  an  intelligent  and  voluntary  obedience  to  it  under  the  ordi- 
nary conditions  of  community  life  for  the  very  reason  that  the  con- 
ditions of  military  discipline  are  not  the  conditions  of  ordinary  com- 
munity life  in  a  democracy.  There  is  even  a  positive  tendency  toward 
a  reaction  to  lawlessness  when  the  rigid  military  restraint  is  removed. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  of  this  both  in  school  and  out. 

The  principal  of  one  of  the  schools,  when  asked  how  military  train- 
ing reduced  certain  undesirable  practices  in  the  school,  said  in 
eflFect,  "  The  boys  are  watched  so  closely  that  they  have  no  oppor- 
tunity for  misconduct."  The  thing  most  needed  in  a  democracy  is 
self-restraint  in  the  face  of  opportunity  for  unsocial  conduct.  The 
commandant  of  the  high-school  cadets  related  his  experience  in 
attempting  to  deal  with  one  high-school  situation.  He  said  that 
tlie  lack  of  order,  the  confusion,  the  hubbub  in  the  corridors  when 
the  pupils  pass  from  class  to  class,  were  intolerable.  He  therefore 
issued  an  order  to  the  cadets  to  pass  at  such  times  in  silence.  He 
had  no  authority  over  the  girls,  and  "they  would  talk!"  Under 
these  circumstances  the  boys  disregarded  the  order.  An  assembly 
was  called  and  the  girls  appealed  to ;  but  in  vain.  It  was  necessary 
to  withdraw  the  order  to  the  cadets. 

It  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  high-school  boys  and  girls  were 
denied  as  full  relaxation  and  opportunity  for  normal  intercourse 
between  classes  as  is  consistent  with  good  manners  and  the  proper 
conduct  of  the  school  work.   What  they  most  need  is  experience  under 
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guidance  in  social  conduct  under  the  natural  conditions  of  com- 
munity life.  The  school  should  reproduce  sucli  conditions  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible. 

NEED   FOB   BIGHT   CIVIC    HABITS. 

This  reference  to  the  high-school  situation  is  introduced  here  be- 
cause of  its  bearing  upon  the  elementary-school  problem.  The  prob- 
lem of  discipline  in  the  high  school  has  its  roots  in  the  elementary 
school.  If  a  disregard  for  law  exists  in  the  high  schools  to  any 
marked  degree,  as  is  alleged  by  some,  this  itself  suggests  that  the 
elementary  schools  have  not  been  wholly  successful  in  fixing  right 
civic  habits  in  their  pupils.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  should 
be  wholly  successful,  even  under  the  best  conditions;  but  the  experi- 
ence of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  elementary  grades  is  bound  to  be 
a  factor  in  determining  the  character  of  their  citizenship  in  the 
high  school. 

Not  only  many  of  the  disciplinary  problems  of  the  high  school, 
but  also  very  much  of  the  downright  failure,  with  its  consequent 
enormous  losses,  in  the  first  year  of  the  high  school,  is  the  result  of 
social  maladjustment  for  which  the  elementary  schools  are  in  part 
responsible.  During  eight  impressionable  years  the  pupil  is  brought 
up  under  a  social  regime  in  which  he  is  given  little  opportunity  to 
exercise  traits  that  are  essential  in  normal  community  life  in  a 
democracy.  When  he  enters  the  high  school,  where  there  is  nec- 
essarily and  properly  a  larger  freedom,  less  restraint  from  external 
authority  arbitrarily  imposed,  he  finds  himself  without  habits  of 
self-control  and  self-direction  in  new  situations  as  they  arise.  An 
attempt  is  made  to  counteract  the  resulting  unsocial  conduct  in  the 
Memphis  high  schools  by  superimposing  upon  the  normal  high-school 
life  a  rigid  military  regime,  which  only  aggravates  the  difficulty, 
instead  of  enriching  and  interpreting  the  social  experience  of  the 
elementary  school  years. 

Every  school  in  Memphis  should  reproduce  as  completely  as  pos- 
sible the  conditions  of  the  larger  community  life  outside,  in  order 
that  the  young  citizens  may  gain  experience  in  community  living  and 
action.  The  school  should  build  on  the  normal  interests  of  the  chil- 
dren and  extend  them.  The  activity  which  they  crave  should  char- 
acterize the  life  of  the  school  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  now 
the  case,  and  it  should  be  group  activity  wherever  this  is  possible. 

IN  THE  PBIMARY  GRADES. 

In  the  primary  grades,  especially,  instruction  should  grow  out  of 
activities,  and  the  activities  should  be  such  as  the  children  arc  nnt- 
urally  interested  in.     In  an  increasing  number  of  schools  in  the 
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United  States,  the  aim  "  seems  to  be  to  make  of  education,  not  a  pro- 
cess of  instruction  in  a  variety  of  subjects,  but  a  process  of  living,  of 
growth,  during  which  the  various  relations  of  life  are  unfolded — 
civic,  geographical,  historical,  ethical,  vocational,  ete.  In  the  first 
grade,  for  example,  the  pupil  does  not  even  study  'English'  or 
*  language ' ;  he  merely  does  things,  and  talks  about  things,  and  hears 
and  tells  stories  about  things,  the  teacher  alone  being  conscious  that 
she  is  giving  to  the  child  his  first  organized  lessons  in  civic  life."  ^ 

Eveu  though  the  school  work  is  governed  by  a  daily  program  which  divides 
the  time  into  brief  periods,  each  labeled  with  the  name  of  some  subject  of  study, 
the  invitation  to  a  walk  which  Is  given  by  the  beauty  of  a  bright  September  day 
need  not  be  denied.  The  teacher  appropriates  for  the  walk  the  15  minutes 
marked  on  the  program  "nature  study";  to  this  time  she  adds  another  15 
minutes  borrowed  from  some  other  study,  the  "  drawing  "  perhaps  (for  how  can 
children  draw  till  they  have  been  taught  to  observe  accurately,  and  is  this  not 
a  tour  of  observation  upon  which  they  are  bound?),  and  in  the  half  hour  now 
at  her  disposal  she  gives  valuable  training  to  the  children's  senses  and  at  the 
same  time  awakens  some  definite  interest  which  shall  become  a  center  from 
which  other  school  work  shall  lead  out  in  radiating  lines  for  several  days  to 
come. 

In  short,  from  this  walk  has  come  suggestion  and  a  basis  in  experience  for 
most  of  the  regular  lessons  until  it  is  time,  two  or  three  days  later,  for  another 
little  excursion.  There  are  likely  to  be  physical  activities,  music  lessons,  and 
perhaps  other  exeiclses,  which  are  called  for  by  the  program,  but  which  are 
not  related  to  this  center  of  interest.  It  is  never  desirable  to  force  a  correla- 
tion. Thi8  other  work  comes  in  on  its  OTini  merits,  affording  the  children  a 
change  from  the  main  interest  of  the  day  or  week.* 

THE  SOCIALIZED  RECITATION. 

Above  the  primary  grades,  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum  naturally 
become  more  distinctly  marked,  but  group  activity  remains  as  im- 
portant as  in  the  primary  grades.  The  excursion  still  finds  an  im- 
portant place.  In  another  part  (pt.  2,  Ch.  I)  reference  is  made  to  the 
wealth  of  material  in  and  about  Memphis  which  should  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  much  of  the  geography  work,  but  which  is  now  largely 
neglected.  The  same  excursions  are  productive  of  material  of  equal 
value  in  civics,  history,  language,  arithmetic,  etc.  Dramatization 
should  occupy  a  much  larger  place  in  the  Memphis  schools-  And 
among  the  things  most  needed  is  the  '^  socialization  "  of  the  recitation. 

The  socialized  recitation  is  the  outcome  of  practical  experiments  to  create 
an  atmosphere  of  activity  and  responsibility  for  the  child  in  the  classroom. 
The  schoolroom  of  the  past  has  emphasized  discipline  and  control  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  teacher.  The  socialized  recitation  emphasizes  self-control 
and  activity  through  experiences  created  in  the  classroom  for  the  purpose  of 
training  the  child  by  means  of  his  cooperation  with  others  in  some  essential 
and  profitable  work. 


^  Civic  Education  in  Elementary  Schools  as  Illustrated  in  Indianapolis,  Bulletin,  1915^ 
No.  17,  p.  9,  V.  S-    Bureau  of  Education 
'  Dunn  and  Harris.    Citizenship  In  School  and  Out,  pp.  24,  25. 
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The  socialized  recitation  avoids  the  artificial  condltioiis  of  the  old  class- 
room and  recitation.  The  children  become  members  of  a  working  community 
which  adopts  the  principles  of  character  and  of  good  citizenship  as  the 
standard  of  living  and  working.  The  teacher  becomes  a  better  planner  and 
guide,  but  Is  less  active  in  the  classroom  during  recitations.  The  teacher's 
work  must  be  done  before  school  opens,  and  once  In  the  classroom  she  becomes 
only  a  member  of  the  class  with  more  or  less  authority  as  required.* 

It  will  be  instructive  to  compare  the  following  illustration  of  the 
socialized  recitation  quoted  by  F.  B.  Pearson  with  the  recitation 
reported  on  page  17  of  this  chapter. 

The  class  was  called  to  order  by  the  chairman  [a  pupil]  for  the  assignment 
of  the  next  day's  lesson,  which  proceeded  as  follows : 

Teaches.  To-morrow  we  shall  have  for  the  work  of  this  convention  the 
new  Ck>nstltution  as  a  whole.  We  are  ready  for  suggestions  as  to  how  we 
had  best  proceed. 

Earl.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  good  way  would  be  to  compare  it  witli  the 
Articles  of  Confederation. 

Joe.  I  don't  quite  get  your  idea.  Do  you  mean  to  take  them  article  by 
article? 

Eabl.  Yes. 

(Joe  and  Frank  begin  at  the  same  time.    Teacher  indicates  Joe  by  nod.) 

Joe.  But  there  are  so  many  things  in  the  new  that  are  not  In  the  old. 

Earl.  That  is  just  it.  Let  us  make  u  list  of  points  in  one  that  do  not 
appear  In  the  other.  Then  by  investigation  and  discussion  see  if  we  can 
tell  why. 

Teacher.  Frank,  you  had  something  to  say  a  moment  ago. 

Frank.  Not  on  Earl's  plan,  which  I  think  an  excellent  one;  but  I  wished 
to  ask  the  class  if  they  think  it  important  while  looking  through  these  two 
documents  to  keep  in  mind  the  questions :  "  Is  this  the  way  things  are  done 
to-day?"  and  "Does  this  apply  In  our  own  city?"  and  "In  case  the  President 
or  Congress  failed  in  their  duty  what  could  the  people  do  about  jt? 

Ella.  It  seems  to  me  that  Frank's  suggestion  is  a  good  one,  for  it  bears 
upon  what  we  decided  in  the  beginning,  that  we  must  apply  the  history  of 
the  past  to  see  how  it  affects  us  to-day. 

Violet.  I  should  like  to  know  how  the  people  received  the  work  of  this 
convention.  You  know,  it  was  all  so  secret  no  one  knew  what  they  were 
doing  behind  their  closed  doors.  If  the  people  were  like  they  are  to-day,  there 
would  certainly  be  some  opposition  to  the  new  Constitution. 

Elsie.  Good,  Mr.  Chairman,  1  move  that  Violet  report  the  reception  and 
rejection  of  the  new  Constitution  by  the  people  of  the  several  States  as  a 
special  topic  for  to-morrow. 

HoBERT.  Second  the  motioiL 

Chairman.  Miss  Brown,  have  yon  any  suggestion  as  to  time  limit? 

Teacher.  I  suggest  10  minutes.      (Chairman  puts  vote  and  suggestion  is 

carried.) 

Teacher.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  we  have  the  secretary  read  the  several  points 
in  the  assignment? 

At  the  chairman's  request  the  secretary  reads  and  the  class  note  as  follows :  Study 
of  the  new  Constitution,  emphasizing  points  of  similarity  and  difference.  Reasons  for 
same.  Application  of  Constitution  to  our  present-day  life.  Remedy  for  failure  if  officers 
fall  to  do  their  duty.  Spedai  topic  10  minutes  in  length  on  the  reception  of  the  Con- 
stitution by  the  people  of  the  different  States. 


» Whitney,  William  T.    The  Socialised  Recitation,  pp.  Ix,  x. 
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Tbachbb.  I  think  that  will  be  enough.  Consult  the  text.  In  connectl<m 
with  the  special  topic,  some  valuable  material  may  be  found  in  the  civics  section 
in  the  reference  room.  The  other  references  on  this  subject  you  had  given 
you.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  we  have  the  secretary  read  the  points  brought  oat 
by  yesterday's  recitation? 

Those  who  use  the  socialized  recitation  assert  that  the  pupils 
"learn"  no  less  and,  in  fact,  remember  much  more  than  by  the 
older  question-and-answer  method  applied  to  memorized  pages  of 
the  text.  But  even  if  they  learned  fewer  "facts,"  there  is  ample 
compensation  in  the  interest  created,  in  the  attitude  of  mind  toward 
the  study,  and  in  the  initiative  and  teamwork  developed.  It  is  the 
common  experience  that  under  this  system  the  problem  of  discipline 
solves  itself;  the  teacher  does  not  have  to  "keep  order,"  for  the 
class  keeps  its  own  order,  being  interested  and  busy.  The  "  sociali- 
zation "  of  the  school — that  is,  the  reproduction  in  the  school  of  the 
conditions  of  normal  social  life,  in  the  classroom  and  in  corridors, 
on  the  playground  and  in  assembly — gives  the  young  citizen  experi- 
ence and  practice  that  tend  to  establish  the  ideals  and  habits  essential 
to  democracy. 

D.   INSTRUCTION   IN   CIVICS   IN  THE  FIRST  SIX  ELEMENTARY  GRADES. 

Not  too  much  should  be  expected  of  elementary  school  children 
by  way  of  realization  of  civic  intelligence.  It  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  to  extend  into  the  lower  grades  a  type  of  civics  instruction 
similar  to  that  now  given  in  the  eighth  grade.  But  a  certain  type  of 
instruction  is  not  only  possible  but  necessary. 

The  experiences  of  the  pupils  in  a  socialized  school  are  themselves 
instructive,  especially  if  the  pupils  are  trained  to  observe,  analyze, 
and  interpret  what  happens.  They  not  only  get  the  habit  of  team- 
work, but  they  also  learn  its  value  in  such  enterprises  as  are  carried 
on  in  the  school.  They  learn  how  to  get  teamwork  in  these  enter- 
prises; thut  it  requires  organization  and  leadership,  for  example. 
They  not  only  acquire  habits  of  orderliness,  but  they  learn  its  value 
in  the  group  life  of  the  school,  and  that  to  get  it  there  must  be  "  rules 
of  the  game,"  whether  on  the  playground  or  in  the  classroom  or  in 
the  corridors.  They  learn  that  obedience  is  subservience,  not  to  a 
despot  in  the  teacher's  chair  or  principal's  office,  but  to  the  common 
interest.  These  and  many  other  lessons  in  democracy  can  be  taught 
only  in  terms  of  the  learner's  experience,  and  the  schools  must  afford 
the  necessary  experience. 

AN  UNDESIRABLE  PLAN. 

No  amount  of  "moralizing"  about  these  things  will  avail  if  the 
experience  is  lacking.    It  was  stated  to  members  of  the  survey  staff 
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that  a  plan  of  "  moral  instruction  "  is  being  projected,  whereby  the 
various  moral  virtues,  such  as  truthfulness,  honesty,  unselfishness,  loy- 
alty, generosity^  etc.,  are  to  be  taught  systematically  by  devoting  short 
periods  each  month  in  all  schools  to  one  or  more  of  them.  Occasions 
arise  when  direct  instruction  in  these  qualities  of  good  citizenship  and 
good  character  has  its  value,  and  occasions  are  still  more  frequent 
when  they  may  be  inculcated  indirectly  through  suitable  stories,  the 
study  of  the  lives  of  historical  characters,  and  the  learning  of 
"memory  gems."  But  the  parceling  out  of  these  virtues  to  be 
"taught,"  certain  prescribed  virtues  in  January  and  others  in  Feb- 
ruary or  March,  is  artificial,  and  lends  itself  to  an  undesirable  type, 
of  "moralizing."  Every  concrete  situation  involving  group  action 
in  a  socialized  school  presents  its  object  lessons  in  the  social  values  of 
one  or  other  of  these  qualities,  and  it  is  rare,  indeed,  that  verbally 
attaching  a  moral  is  either  efficacious  or  desirable. 

pupils'  experiences  the  PROPEB  BASIS 

The  pupils'  experiences  are  not  limited  to  the  school.  They  are 
derived  in  the  home,  at  play,  at  work,  and  even  in  the  organized  life 
of  the  community.  The  schools  of  Memphis  should  make  a  much 
larger  use  than  they  do  of  these  experiences  as  a  basis  for  civic  in- 
struction. Some  of  them  may  profitably  be  dramatized  in  the  school- 
room, as  where  various  forms  of  housekeeping  play  are  introduced 
in  the  primary  grades.  Or  it  may  be  the  work  that  older  boys  and 
girls  do  after  school  hours  or  on  Saturdays  that  serves  as  a  point  of 
departure  for  useful  instruction.  Or  it  may  be  the  activities  of  the 
Boy  Scouts,  of  whom  there  are  1,100  in  Memphis  organized  in  40 
registered  troops,  11  of  them  being  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  coun- 
ty. Five  of  the  city  troops  meet  in  school  buildings,  but  there  seems 
to  be  a  feeling  that  there  is  a  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  scout  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  school  authorities.  The  Boy  Scouts  are  one 
of  the  most  useful  agencies  for  civic  training,  and  their  activities 
afford  valuable  materials  to  be  drawn  upon  by  the  schools.  School 
life  and  life  outside  of  school  should  be  more  definitely  correlated. 

The  out-of-school  activities  widen  the  range  of  experience  from 
which  to  demonstrate  the  principles  of  group  action  and  the  value 
of  essential  civic  traits  under  conditions  somewhat  different  from 
those  in  school.  By  comparison,  the  pupil  is  enabled  to  form  judg- 
ments and  to  arrive  at  generalizations  that  will  control  his  conduct 
in  still  other  situations  yet  to  come,  in  the  high  school  or  elsewhere. 

The  first  step  is  to  find  out  what  civic  relationships  and  activities  do,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  concern  the  children  and  engage  their  thoughts  and  feelings 
)u  the  present  .Nenrs  of  their  lives  and  in  the  place  which  they  normally  fill  vla 
child  citizens  of  the  community. 
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The  next  step  la  to  give  recognition  In  the  school  life  to  the  most  usefal 
among  these  relationships  and  activities,  and  to  supplement  them  In  the  school- 
room and  on  the  playground  until  they  become  well-rounded  social  experiences 
productive  of  desirable  social  habits. 

Th«  final  step  is  so  to  interpret  these  experiences  in  le.ssoii5:  based  upon  them 
as  to  add  to  the  children's  intelligence  in  civic  matters  aiiil  supply  incentive 
for  efforts  toward  good  citizenship.' 

"  Any  material  which  has  a  legitimate  place  in  the  course  holds 
that  place  because  it  is  related  to  some  ^  civic  situation '  in  which  a 
child  is  normally  to  be  found,  and  his  reaction  to  which  is  capable 
of  being  modified  by  a  '  civic  lesson.' "  The  following  outline,  taken 
from  the  preliminary  draft  of  a  bulletin  now  in  preparation  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  illustrates  the  application  of 
thii)  principle: 

SITUATIONS  TYPICAL  OF  THE  FIRST  YEAR  OF  SCHOOL  LIFE. 

1.  The  daily  walk  to  and  from  school. 

2.  Entering  the  school  building  and  leaving  it  by  assigned  doors,  haUways,  and 

stairways,  according  to  prescribed  rules  for  flUng,  etc. 
8.  Iiecomlng  familiar  with  the  schoolroom  surroundings — furnishings,  decora- 
tions, materials  for  work. 

4.  Play  on  the  school  playground  with  many  playfellows. 

5.  Usin;^  coat  closets,  toilet  rooms,  drinking  fountains,  etc. 

6.  Taking  part  In  fire  drills. 

7.  Coming  Into  contact  with  certain  persons  who  represent  the  authority  and 

the  service  of  organized  society — the  policeman,  the  Janitor,  the  teacher, 
the  principal,  the  ijostman. 

OUTLINE   OF   LESSONS    BASED   ON   THE   FIRST  OF  THE  ABOVE 

SITUATIONS. 

The  Daily  Walk  to  and  Fbou  School, 

1.  Chlldren*s  experiences  and  observations: 

a.  Walking  or  running  on  sidewalk  or  street. 

b.  Having  attention  diverted. 

c.  Stopping  to  play  on  sidewalk  or  street 

d.  Meeting  other  persons. 

e.  Seeing  street  cars  and  other  traffic  and  the  policeman  at  Uie  comer. 

f.  Crossing  the  street. 

g.  Losing  the  way,  or  seeing  a  lost  child  or  a  stranger  seeking  direction. 
1*.  Teacher's  Interpretation  and  enlargement: 

a.  Sidewalk  for  walking;  street  for  traffic;  why. 

b.  Look  where  you  are  going;  why. 

c.  Danger  of  running  or  playing  in   street;   inconvenience  to  others  of 

playing  on  sidewalk. 

d.  Keep  to  the  right;  why. 

e.  Cross  the  street  at  the  crossing;  why. 

f.  Look  both  ways;  why. 

^  Dunn  and  Harria.    Cltizensblp  in  Sckool  and  Out,  p.  4. 
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g.  Gross  when  there  is  little  traffic,  or  if  there  is  a  policeman  there,  when 

he  gives  the  signal, 
h.  Kinds  of  help  policeman  gives ;  if  in  any  trouble,  ask  him. 
8.  Methods  of  teaching: 

a.  Convei'sational    lessons,   Including   stories   of   true   incidents,   told   by 

teacher  and  pupils. 

b.  A  plan  of  neighboring  streets  and  crossings  and  sidewalks  drawn  with 

chalk  on  basement  floor  or  school  yard  pavement. 
c  Dramatization  with  aid  of  above  plan  and  without  such  aid. 
d.  Sentence  making  by  pupils   (oral  language  lesson  and  reading  lesson 

from  blackboard). 
4.  Results  to  be  worked  for:. 

a.  Knowledge  of  common  dangers  from  street  accidents  and  of  elementaiy 

arrangements  and  regulations  designed  to  prevent  such. 

b.  Attitude  of  caution  regarding  one's  own  safety. 

c.  Attitude  of  consideration  regarding  the  safety  and  convenience  of  others. 

d.  Feeling  that  the  policeman  Is  powerful,  helpful*  and  friendly* 

FUBTHEB    SrrUATIONS. 

Typical  of  the  third  year. 

1.  The  walk  to  and  from  school. 

2.  Riding  alone  in  street  cars. 

8.  Choosing  places  to  play  games  and  material  to  play  with. 

4.  Helping  to  care  for  surroundings — at  school,  at  home,  In  the  neighborhood 

of  each. 

5.  Fire  drills  at  school. 

6.  Accidents  and  narrow  escapes  from  accidents  at  home  and  on  the  street 

7.  A  visit  to  the  flre-engine  house. 

8.  Illness  among  the  pupils  or  their  families. 

9.  Visiting  the  library,  the  park,  etc. 

10.  Arrival  of  new  pupils  at  school. 

11.  Arrival  of  newcomers  in  the  neighborhood. 

12.  Contact  with  certain  persons  who  represent  the  authority  of  organized 

society:    Teacher,  principal,    Janitor,    truant  officer,    policeman,  school 
nurse,  doctor,  street  cleaner,  collector  of  garbage  and  rubbish,  fireman. 

Typical  of  sixth  year, 

1.  Approach  of  election  day. 

2.  Members  of  families  paying  taxes  or  buying  licenses. 

3.  Violation  of  law  by  some  child. 

4.  Suffering  inconvenience   from   contagion   of   disease   or   unhealthful   con- 

ditions. 

5.  Using  school  supplies. 

G.  Need  of  hospital  by  members  of  family,  friends,  or  classmates.    Doing  some 
work  for  the  hospitals. 

7.  Use  of  libraries,  parks,  etc. 

8.  TakiuK  part  in  governing  and  being  governed  at  school  and  at  home. 

9.  Attending  military  or  naval  parades,  celebration  of  memorial  days,  etc 
10.  Observing  the  coming  of  immigrants. 
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The  civic  intelligence  of  elementary  pupils  may  be  fnrther  broad- 
ened and  deepened  by  the  observation  and  study  of  concrete  occur- 
rences or  situations  in  which  they  may  not  have  a  direct  part  but  in 
which  they  have  an  interest,  or  in  which  their  interest  may  be  stim- 
ulated, and  which  may  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  their  own  expe- 
riences. Such  occurrences  are  abundant  in  local  community  life, 
and  many  others  come  within  the  range  of  their  interest  as  they  grow 
elder  thi'ough  their  reading  and  through  talk  they  hear  at  h<»ne  or 
elsewhere. 

NO  USE  ICADB  OF  MEMPHIS  CENTENNIAL  CKLEIIR.'ITION. 

A  week's  centennial  celebration  occurred  in  Memphis  while  the 
survey  was  in  progress.  If  the  school  program  was  modified  in  any 
way  by  this  interesting  and  significant  occasion,  other  than  by  com- 
plete suspension  of  work  at  certain  times,  it  failed  to  come  to  the 
notice  of  the  survey  staff.  The  pupils  were  dismissed  to  go  out  to 
the  celebration,  some  of  them  participating  in  parades,  but  the  cele- 
bration was  not  brought  into  the  schools  to  enrich  instruction.  Not 
only  was  the  occasion  rich  in  materials  pertaining  to  the  history  and 
industrial  life  of  Memphis  and  the  "Memphis  territory,"  which 
could  have  been  used  for  dramatization  and  pageantry  and  to  vitaliase 
the  work  in  history,  geography,  language,  and  other  subjects,  but  it 
was  also  a  civic  object  lesson  (or  might  have  been)  in  community 
teamwork,  in  organization,  in  leadership,  in  initiative.  It  was  a  rare 
opportunity  to  stress  the  ideals,  the  devotion  to  the  public  good,  the 
initiative,  the  leadership,  of  those  who,  a  hundred  years  ago  and  at 
the  present  time,  have  made  Memphis  and  Tennessee  and  the  Nation 
possible. 

WHEN  CIVICS  INSTRUCTION   MAY   BE  GIVEN. 

Perhaps  a  few  minutes  each  day  may  be  found  expressly  for  civics 
instruction  of  the  kind  suggested  in  the  foregoing  pages,  at  least  in 
tl\e  upper  elementary  grades,  say  from  the  third  grade  to  the  sixth. 
An  occasional  opening  exercise  may  profitably  be  spent  in  this  way. 
But  the  brief  time  thus  found  is  far  from  adequate.  Occasion  and 
opportunity  occur  in  connection  with  every  subject  and  every  activity 
of  the  school  and  should  be  taken  advantage  of  as  they  arise. 

The  language  period  is  a  peculiarly  favorable  time  for  informal 
conversations,  oral  and  written  composition,  debate,  and  dramatiza- 
tion of  topics  of  civic  import.  Geography,  if  vitalized  as  suggested 
on  pages  24  and  25,  affords  materials  and  situations  by  which  to 
impress  civic  lessons.  Hygiene  and  even  arithmetic  present  their 
opportunities.  Personal  health  can  not  be  separated  from  public 
health  in  fact,  and  it  should  not  be  in  instruction.  Arithmetical 
problems  in  taxation,  banking,  and  similar  topics  relate  to  civic  ques- 
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tions,  and  may  be  relieved  of  much  of  their  tedium  to  many  pupils 
by  discussion  of  their  civic  bearings  and  by  the  examination  of  tax 
receipts  and  similar  documents.  The  problems  themselves  should  be 
as  largely  as  possible  taken  from  the  real  life  of  the  community. 
(See  suggestions  on  p.  33.)* 

£.  HISTORY  IN  THE  FIRST  SIX  ELEMENTARY  GRADES. 

A  special  word  must  be  said  in  regard  to  history  study  in  the  ele- 
mentary gi-ades,  though  some  suggestion  in  regard  to  it  has  been 
made  in  Part  2,  Ch.  I.  As  has  already  been  said  (p.  15),  his- 
tory, when  properly  taught,  has  peculiar  civic  value.  As  a  formal 
study  it  has  no  place  in  the  primary  grades,  but  it  should  be  drawn 
upon  for  stories  to  be  used  in  other  subjects  and  to  illuminate  present 
events  and  situations.  The  celebration  of  the  various  holidays  af- 
fords one  of  the  most  favorable  opportunities  for  such  stories. 
Stories  of  Indian  and  Eskimo  home  life  and  customs  afford  highly 
interesting  material  for  comparison  with  the  present.  The  same  is 
true  of  pioneer  home  life  and  conditions.  Occasions  like  the  Mem- 
phis centenary  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  making  the 
most  of  their  historical  significance.  Simple  dramatization  of  his- 
torical scenes,  including  scenes  from  local  history,  finds  a  place  in 
language  periods  and  at  times  devoted  to  recreation. 

FOUSTH  AND  FIFTH   GRADE  HISTORY. 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades,  work  similar  to  that  in  the  primary 
giades  should  be  continued,  but  on  a  somewhat  higher  plane.  In 
addition  to  this,  biographical  stories  find  an  important  place.  (See 
Part  2,  Ch.  I. )  In  the  fifth  grade  a  text,  or  reading  book,  of  biograph- 
ical stories  may  even  be  used.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  how- 
ever, that  the  mechanical,  undiscriminating  biogi-aphical  study  that 
now  largely  prevails  in  the  fifth  grade  in  Memphis  be  avoided.  The 
study  of  the  life  of  a  particular  man  merely  because  it  happens  to 
come  next  in  the  textbook,  and  the  mere  memorization  of  all  the 
facts  that  happen  to  be  given  in  that  particular  book,  without  regard 
to  relative  values,  is  of  little  use.  The  teacher  must  learn  how  to 
select  "  such  efforts  of  the  man  and  such  events  of  his  life  as  will  b« 
of  interest  and  use  to  the  children  at  their  present  stage  of  experience, 
and  *  *  *  so  present  them  that  whatever  in  the  narrative  has 
stood  out  to  her  as  worth  while  will  stand  out  boldly  for  the  children 
to  see." 

Every  biographer  necessnrlly  has  an  individual  point  of  view,  studios  his 
subjeot  in  the  light  of  his  own  experiences  and  sympathies,  writes  of  him  witli 
the  purpose  tu  mt^t  thc>  interests,  and  answer  the  unspoken  questions  of  his 


^  See  also  Bol.,  1915,  No.  17,  pp.  23-20,  U.  S.  Bu.  of  £d. 
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readers.  In  this  method  of  teaching,  the  teacher  becomes  a  biographer  and  the 
class  her  public,  for  whom  she  selects  facts  and  to  whom  she  presents  them 
from  her  point  of  view. 

Of  course  the  ability  to  handle  this  method  belongs  only  to  the  teacher  who 
is  herself  a  reader.  She  can  not  do  the  work  on  the  foundation  of  brief  stories 
written  for  children,  but  must  have  read  at  least  one  of  the  longer  and  mora 
careful  biographies — If  possible,  more  than  one — in  order  that  she  may  have  in 
mind,  before  beginning  to  plan  the  work  for  the  children,  a  yivid  sense  of  the 
man's  personality  and  a  clear  notion  of  his  relation  to  the  larger  historical 
movement  of  which  his  work  Is  a  part  She  must  also  be  a  reader  of  current 
periodicals.  Newspapers  and  magazines  must  keep  her  In  touch  with  what  la 
going  on  In  the  world  to-day  in  order  that  she  may  judge  what  persons  and 
what  historical  movements  in  past  days  have  most  vital  meanings  for  children 
who  are  living  In  this  particular  year  of  the  world's  history.  No  familiarity 
with  the  "  storied  past "  will  take  the  place  of  intelligent  and  warm  Interest  in 
the  history  that  is  amaklng  to-day.* 

SIXTH  GRADE  HISTOBT. 

For  the  sixth  grade  a  study  of  the  "European  background  of 
American  history  "  is  commonly  recommended.    However — 

the  teacher  may  do  well  to  remind  herself  how  little  the  general  statements  of  a 
brief  history  of  Europe,  no  matter  how  pleasing  the  style,  can  mean  to  readers 
with  such  limited  experience  and  immature  grasp  as  her  children  have.  She  will 
doubtless  conclude  from  her  own  observation  that  a  passage,  of  one  paragraph 
or  of  a  dozen,  which  summarizes  the  history  of  a  nation  or  of  a  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion— like  Feudalism  or  the  Crusades,  for  Instance — makes  on  a  child's  mind  far 
too  light  an  impression  to  become  an  effective  background  for  any  future 
study. 

Whereas,  if  a  child  has  followed  with  absorbed  Interest  and  lively  sympatliy 
the  personal  fortunes  of  even  one  devoted  patriot  in  each  of  the  countries  in 
question,  he  has  caught  many  a  vivid  glimpse  of  what  that  nation  stands  for, 
and  the  chances  are  that  he  has  acquired  a  desire  to  learn  more  and  yet  more 
of  its  life.  •  •  ♦  With  these  conditions  In  mind,  the  teacher  will  emphasize, 
In  any  European  history  course  for  the  sixth  grade,  those  concrete  and  persona! 
elements  which  are  so  strong  in  human  interest  and  make  special  appeal  to  the 
childish  sympathy  and  Imagination.' 

Much  old-world  history  may  be  introduced  in  its  relation  to  in- 
numerable topics  that  arise  in  the  various  subjects  of  study.  In 
relation  to  manual  work  (which  does  not  now  occupy  the  place 
that  it  should  in  the  Memphis  elementary  schools),  as  well  as  in 
relation  to  geography  and  other  subjects,  and  as  a  first  step  toward 
vocational  and  economic  study  in  later  years,  there  is  opportunity 
for  a  concrete,  elementary  insight  into  the  occupations  of  men. 
Here  history  becomes  useful  and  interesting.  In  the  early  grades 
the  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe  affords  a  concrete  epitome  of  industrial 
history.  This  may  be  followed  by  descriptions  (and  to  some  extent 
by  reproductions)  of  the  mechanical  arts  of  the  American  Indians 

^  Dann  and  Harris.    dUzenshlp  In  School  and  Oat»  pp.  81,  82. 
*Ibld.,  pp.  68,  84. 
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or  Eskimos,  and  of  the  American  pioneers.  From  this  it  is  but  an- 
other step  to  comparisons  with  the  handicraft  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  of  other  peoples,  and  to  the  story  of  inventors  and  inventions 
that  have  made  modern  life  possible.  The  subject  of  transportation 
and  communication  should  come  up  in  a  variety  of  concrete  ways 
during  the  elementary  grade  work,  and  offers  the  opportunity  for 
the  story  of  the  Roman  roads  and  of  means  of  travel  and  transpor- 
tation at  different  times  and  m  different  lands;  or  it  may  suggest  the 
fascinating  story  of  the  development  from  the  picture  writing  of 
the  American  Indians,  through  the  hieroglyphs  of  Egypt,  the  alpha- 
bet of  the  Phoenicians,  the  stylus  and  tablet  of  the  Greeks  and 
Eomans,  and  the  methods  of  printing  in  the  Middle  Ages,  to  tho 
inventor  and  the  invention  of  the  printing  press. 

The  selection  of  old-world  biographies  and  old-world  stories  of 
human  interest  for  use  in  the  sixth  grade  should  be  made  with  the 
double  purpose  of  illuminating  present-day  life  and  the  early  events 
of  American  history ;  also  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  peoples  other  than  ourselves  and  a  sympathetic  attitude  to- 
ward their  representatives  at  the  present  time.  Any  list  of  such 
stories  should  include  the  more  important  explorers  and  first  colon- 
izers of  America,  studied  so  as  to  bring  out  the  old-world  conditions 
that  inspired  them  to  action,  as  well  as  the  results  of  their  work. 
There  is  an  abundant  literature  helpful  to  the  teacher  in  selecting 
and  organizing  such  stories. 

3.  CIVIC  EDUCATION  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  civic  training  suggested  in  the  preceding  pages  for  the  ele- 
mentary and  grammar  grades  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  n( 
growth  at  the  various  stages  of  the  pupils'  progress,  and  to  gi\e 
the  fullest  measure  of  preparation  for  the  responsibilities  of  civic 
life  compatible  with  the  experience  and  mental  maturity  of  those 
who  leave  school  at  various  points.  It  should  also  lay  a  foundation 
for  instruction  and  training  in  the  high  school  that  would  other- 
wise be  impossible.  The  value  of  the  elementally  work  will  largely 
be  lost  if  it  is  not  persistently  followed  up  in  the  high  school.  The 
first  necessary  step  toward  effective  civic  training  in  the  high  school 
is  to  provide  effective  civic  training  in  the  grades  below  the  high 
school;  the  second  necessary  step  is  to  build  consciously  and  defi- 
nitely on  this. 

Some  changes  are  recommended  in  the  course  of  study  of  the 
Memphis  high  schools  to  meet  the  demands  for  civic  training.  A 
brief  review  of  the  present  course  of  study,  from  a  civic-educational 
standpoint,  is  first  in  order. 
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IN  THE  CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOU 

The  Central  High  School  offers  to  its  pupils  a  wide  range  of  social 
gtndies.  A  four-year  course  in  history  is  offered — ^ancient  history  in 
tlie  first  year,  medieval  hislory  in  the  second,  modern  European  his- 
tory and  the  history  of  England  in  the  third,  and  American  history 
and  civics  in  the  fourth  year.  In  addition  to  this,  a  year's  work  in 
economic  and  commercial  history  is  offered  for  pupils  in  the  third 
01*  fourth  years.  Of  other  social  studies  there  are  offered,  besides 
the  half-year  course  in  civics  in  the  fourth  year,  courses  in  economics, 
commercial  geography,  and  commercial  law,  all  for  third  and  fourth 
year  pupils.  A  good  deal  of  emphasis  is  placed  upon  public  speak- 
ing and  debating,  in  which  public  questions  are  studied  and  discussed, 
and  the  English  work  generally  lends  itself  to,  and  is  more  or  less 
utilized  for,  similar  study. 

The  half  year  of  American  history  and  the  half  year  of  civics, 
both  in  the  fourth  year,  are  said  to  be  required  of  all  pupils.  All 
other  history  and  social  studies  are  elective,  except  that  ancient, 
medieval,  and  modern  European  history  are  also  required  of  all 
jiupils  following  the  "history  curriculum,''  and  the  history  of  com- 
merce, economics,  commercial  geography,  and  commercial  law  are 
required  of  pupils  following  the  "  conunercial  curriculum." 

An  attempt  was  made,  by  means  of  a  questionnaire,  to  ascertain 
directly  from  the  pupils  in  attendance  on  a  given  day  the  history 
and  other  social  studies  actually  taken  by  them.  For  various  reasons 
the  returns  were  incomplete,  and  those  received  are  obviously  inac- 
curate in  certain  respects.  Nevertheless,  returns  were  received  from 
1,027  pupils  out  of  the  reported  net  enrollment  of  1,308.  From  these 
returns  certain  general  conclusions  may  be  drawn. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pupils  who  have  taken 
the  several  history  subjects: 

Total  number  reporting 1,027 

Total  number  liaving  taken  ancient  bistory 572 

Modern  bistory 58 

Number  havinjr  tJilien  medieval  history 130 

American  bistory 98 

Econoudc  or  commercial  bistory 22 

The  number  taking  American  history  includes  only  third  and 
fourth  year  pupils.  Ninety-two  first  and  second  year  pupils  reported 
American  history,  but  they  obviously  referred  to  the  subject  in  the 
grammar  grades  and  not  in  the  high  school ;  the  same  may  be  true  of 
some  of  the  38  third-year  pupils.  It  is  certain  that  fewer  than  100 
pupils  have  had  the  subject  in  high  school.  During  the  term  in 
which  the  survey  was  made  there  were  two  classes  in  American  his- 
tory with  an  aggregate  enrollment  of  53. 
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The  tabulation  for  the  other  social  studies  offered  is  as  follows : 

Total  number  i-eportlngr 1,027 

Number  having  taken  civics 91 

Kumber  having  taken  economics 54 

Number  having  taken  commercial  geography 43 

Number  having  taken  commercial  law 14 

As  in  the  case  of  American  history,  more  than  100  first  and  second 
year  pupils  reported  civics,  clearly  referring  to  grammar-grade 
work.  These  have  been  excluded.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the 
third-year  pupils  should  be  excluded  on  the  same  ground. 

The  number  reporting  economics  is  unreliable.  There  have  been 
excluded  already  24  first-year  girls  in  the  home-economics  course 
TN'ho  could  not  have  had  the  third-year  economics  and  doubtless  con- 
fuse the  subject  with  home  economics.  This  may  also  be  true  of 
some  of  the  remaining  54,  only  10  of  whom  are  boys. 

The  following  table  is  illuminating : 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent  of  all  pupils  reporting  have  had  ancient  history .j.o.  7 

Per  cent  of  all  pupils  above  first  year*  having  had  me<iieval  history 21.0 

Per  cent  of  all  pupils  above  fil'st  year  having  had  modern  European  his- 
tory      9.5 

Per  cent  of  all  pupils  above  second  year*  having  had  American  history 31.  2 

Per  cent  of  all  pupils  above  second  year  having  had  economics  or  commer- 
cial history 7.  0 

Per  cent  of  all  pupils  above  second  year  having  had  civics 29. 0 

Per  cent  of  all  pupils  above  second  year  having  had  economics 17. 0 

I'er  cent  of  all  pupils  above  second  year  having  had  commercial  geog- 
raphy   13.  7 

I'er  cent  of  all  pupils  above  second  year  having  had  commercial  law 4.  4 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  subjects  that  deal  with 
American  institutions  and  with  present-day  problems  actually  reach 
a  small  minority  of  the  pupils  who  attend  Central  High  School. 

American  history  and  civics  are  said  to  be  required  for  graduation 
and  are  offered  in  the  fourth  year,  though  third-year  pupils  may 
take  the  subjects.  There  are  only  154  pupils  enrolled  in  the  fourth 
year  and  221  in  the  third,  as  against  576  in  the  first  year.  Moreover, 
many  pupils  seem  to  have  reached  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  without 
having  had  the  American  history  or  civics.  The  following  table, 
showing  the  returns  from  117  fourth-year  pupUs,  classified  by  cur- 
riculums,  brings  out  the  facts  relating  to  the  social  studies  actually 
taken  by  the  group  just  completing  the  high-school  course: 

*  First-year  pupils  do  not  take  this  and  the  following  subjects. 

'First  and  second  year  pupils  do  not  take  this  and  the  following  subjecta. 
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Social  studies  taken  by  117  fourth-year  pupils.  Central  High  School. 
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This  table  shows  that  out  of  the  117  pupils  reporting  57  have  had 
no  American  history  and  65  no  civics,  while  only  32  have  come 
through  without  ancient  history.  Only  20  have  had  modem  Euro- 
pean history,  17  economics,  and  6  commercial  geography.  None  of 
the  33  pupils  in  the  Latin  curriculum  has  had  American  history,  and 
only  2  civics,  suggesting  exemption  for  this  group. 

The  table  shows  some  attempt  to  adapt  the  social  studies  to  group 
needs ;  for  example,  31  of  the  33  pupils  in  the  Latin  curriculum  have 
taken  ancient  history,  whereas  none  of  the  11  pupils  in  the  commer- 
cial curriculum  has  had  the  subject.  In  the  commercial  curriculum 
economics  and  commercial  geography  are  emphasized,  while  ignored 
in  the  Latin  curriculum.  This  adaptation  of  social  studies  to  curricu- 
lum groups,  however,  has  been  very  imperfectly  made.  Why,  for 
instance,  should  American  boys  and  girls,  even  though  studying 
Latin,  be  exempt  from  American  history  and  civics?  All  of  the  4 
boys  in  the  technical  curriculum  have  had  ancient  history,  while  only 
2  of  them  have  had  American  history  and  civics,  and  no  one  of  them 
economics.  Three  of  the  5  pupils  in  the  scientific  course  have  had 
ancient  history,  none  modem  history,  none  economics,  and  only  1 
American  history. 

Of  the  20  pupils  in  this  fourth-year  class  who  have  had  modem 
European  history  18  are  girls;  of  the  17  who  have  had  economics 
only  4  are  boys.  Less  than  half  of  the  boys  have  had  American 
history ;  more  than  half  the  girls. 
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All  of  the  social  studies  have  their  values.  It  is  important,  how- 
ever, to  consider  their  relative  values — their  values  relative  to  the 
purposes  of  secondary  education  and  to  the  needs  of  the  groups  repre- 
sented by  the  several  curriculums.  These  relative  values  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  taken  into  account  in  Central  High 
School,  a  fact  which  is  true,  however,  in  high  schools  generally. 

The  civic  value  of  any  of  the  social  studies  depends  largely  upon 
the  methods  by  which  they  are  taught.  Some  really  vital  instruc- 
tion was  observed  in  civics  and  in  economics.  The  quality  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  history  classes  varies,  but  the  average  is  perhaps  equal 
to  that  in  most  high  schools  of  the  same  class.  In  many  of  the 
classes,  however,  there  is  a  tendency  toward  the  formalism  that 
deadens  the  instruction  in  the  elementary  grades.  This  formalism, 
or  bookishness,  increases  in  the  lower  grades  of  history,  where  the 
largest  number  and  the  least  mature  of  the  pupils  are  to  be  found. 

In  passing  it  should  be  said  that  the  material  equipment  for  the 
teaching  of  history  and  other  social  studies  is  very  poor  in  Central 
High  School,  though  better  there  than  in  either  of  the  other  high 
schools  in  the  city.  The  school  has  a  very  good  library,  which  many 
if  not  all  of  the  teachers  use  freely  and  intelligently  in  connection 
with  the  social  studies.  The  public  library  is  also  used  largely, 
with  cordial  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  librarian.  But  class 
after  class  was  visited  where  no  maps  were  available,  and  pictures 
and  exhibit  materials  of  various  kinds  were  almost  wholly  wanting. 
One  teacher  only  was  seen  who  made  use  of  a  "  reflectoscope "  to 
project  upon  a  screen  post  card  and  other  pictures  gathered  largely 
by  herself  to  illustrate  historical  scenes. 

IN  THE  VOCATIONAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  Crockett  Vocational  High  School  is  at  present  practically  a 
two-year  high  school.  A  full  four-yeiir  course  is  projected,  but  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1918-19  there  were  but  seven  pupils  doing  third- 
year  work  and  none  in  thfe  fourth  year.  While  there  is  an  academic 
department  enrolling  212  pupils  (June,  1919)  the  chief  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  trade  courses  established  under  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act,  and  enrolling  99  pupils.  Seventh  and  eighth-grade  prevoca- 
tional  classes  are  conducted  in  the  same  building  and  under  the  same 
management,  the  enrollment  being  303. 

In  the  prevocational  classes  the  same  courses  in  United  States  his- 
tory and  civics  are  given  as  in  the  other  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
classes  of  the  city.  They  are  not  modified  in  any  way  to  meet  the 
special  needs  that  pupils  who  are  preparing  for  vocational  courses 
might  be  supposed  to  have. 

The  principal  of  the  Vocational  High  School  reports  that  he  is 
planning  a  full  course  of  social  studies  to  be  installed  as  the  four- 
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year  high-school  coui*se  is  developed.  At  present,  however,  there  is 
H  glaring  paucity  of  such  studies.  The  only  social  stady  in  actual 
operation  during  the  term  in  which  the  survey  was  made  was  indus- 
trial history  of  the  United  States. 

Questionnaires  were  received  from  only  128  of  the  311  pupils  en- 
rolled in  the  high  school;  91  of  these  are  first-year  pupils;  72  of 
them  (13  boys  and  59  girls)  are  pursuing  the  commercial  curricu- 
lum, 9  (5  boys  and  4  girls)  the  scientific  or  academic  curriculum, 
43  (all  boys)  the  industrial  curriculum,  and  4  (all  girls)  the  home- 
economics  curriculum.  These  returns  are  too  meager  to  warrant 
any  but  the  most  general  conclusions.  Of  the  128  pupils  report- 
ing, 57  report  having  had  American  history  and  86  civics;  but  this 
refers  to  the  grammar-grade  work.  Leaving  the  American  history 
iind  civics  out  of  account,  therefore,  62  of  the  128  report  having  had 
no  social  study ;  33  of  these  are  boys  and  29  girls.  There  seems  to 
liave  been  a  vague  attempt  to  adapt  the  social  studies  in  this  school 
to  the  needs  of  the  pupils.  For  example,  less  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
ancient  history  than  in  Central  High  School,  and,  theoretically,  the 
economic  subjects  are  stressed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  moi*e 
pupils  take  ancient  history  than  any  other  social  subject  and  compar- 
atively few  the  economic  subjects.  Thirty-one  have  taken  industrial 
history  and  22  commercial  geography.  Only  10  indicate  having  had 
a  course  in  economics,  and  all  of  these  are  girls. 

IN  THE   KORTRECHT  HIGH  SCHOOL    (COLORED). 

The  enrollment  in  this  high  school  for  colored  boys  and  girls 
includes  280  pupils  in  a  three-year  high-school  course  (116  in  the 
first  year,  82  in  the  second,  and  82  in  the  third),  and  128  grammar- 
^rade  pupils  (124  eighth  grade  and  4  seventh  grade).  All  eighth- 
^rade  colored  pupils  in  Memphis  are  concentrated  in  the  Kortrecht 
High  School  and  in  the  Grant  School — 193  altogether — who  are  the 
only  colored  children  in  the  Memphis  schools  receiving  instruction 
in  civics,  which  is  a  very  serious  matter. 

The  course  of  study  in  Kortrecht  is  not  differentiated  into  cur- 
riculums,  all  pupils  taking  the  same  required  courses.  Shopwork  is 
offered  for  the  boys  and  home  economics  for  the  girls,  but  the  equip- 
ment for  these  courses  is  very  inadequate.  The  building  itself  is 
^^  holly  unsuitable  for  school  purposes. 

The  social  studies  offered  are  meager  and  ill  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  pupils.  No  civics  and  no  American  history  are  offered  in  the 
high-school  years.  Ancient  history  is  required  of  the  first-year 
pupils,  149  of  the  163  pupils  reporting  having  taken  it;  65  report 
having  had  medieval  history.  Although  it  was  stated  by  the  prin- 
cipal that  no  modern  European  or  English  history  is  offered,  8 
pupils  report  having  had  the  former  and  24  the  latter.    Economics 
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is  reported  by  26,  all  of  whom  are  girls,  and  24  of  them  in  the  first 
year.  As  it  was  stated  by  the  principal  that  no  economics  was 
offered  in  this  school,  the  work  of  these  girls  apparently  relates  to 
some  aspect  of  household  economics.  Twenty-three  pupils  (20  girls 
and  8  boys)  report  having  had  commercial  geography. 

Although  these  figures  are  incomplete  for  the  school  as  a  whole, 
they  indicate  the  inadequacy  and  inappropriateness  of  the  social 
study  offered  from  the  point  of  view  of  training  for  citizenship. 

PROPOSED  PBOGRAM  OF  SOCIAL  STUDIES  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

First  year  of  high  school  or  ninth  grade. — It  is  recommended  that 
a  social  study  be  offered  in  the  ninth  grade  or  first  year  of  high 
school,  which  may  properly  be  called  "  civics  "  and  which  should  be 
an  organic  continuation  of  the  civics  of  the  grammar  grades,  but 
which  should  be  organized  around  the  economic  or  vocational  inter- 
est. The  term  "  vocational  civics  "  has  been  suggested  to  designate 
this  course.  An  outline  is  given  below  to  suggest  the  general  nature 
of  the  course  proposed.  The  topics  included  are  not  intended  to  be 
taken  up  seriatim,  but  to  be  interwoven  as  occasion  demands. 

VOCATIONAL  CIVICS. 

1.  Review  the  "  Interests  "  or  "  purposes  "  of  coiniuunity  Ufe  as  discussed  In  the 

gramiuar  grades  (see  outUue,  pp.  25-33),  with  stress  upon  the  importance  of 
the  economic  interest  In  Its  relation  to  the  other  interests. 
Review  particularly  the  topic  "earning  a  living"  as  treated  in  the  eighth 
grade. 

2.  A  concrete  study  of  vocations  and  occupations,  largely  based  on  local  obser- 

vation and  investigation,  but  extended  as  widely  as  may  be  desired  to 

national  considerations. 
The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  is  not  vocational  guidance,  but  it  should 

have  great  value  in  this  connection.    The  primary  purpose  contemplated 

is  civic: 
(a)  Earning  a  living  is  conditioned  on  performing  service. 
(&)  The  importance  to  the  community   (local  and  national)   of  particular 
vocations  and  occupations. 

(c)  The  civic  responsibility  of  every  worker. 

(d)  The  interdependence  of  occupations. 

(e)  The  importance  in  economic  life  of  organization  and  leadership. 

3.  The  geographical  factor.    A  practical  study  and  concrete  appUcation  of  com- 

mercial and  industrial  geography. 

4.  Certain   fundamental   and   elementary   economic  principles  and   problems, 

such  as :  The  factors  in  production ;  the  use  of  capital  and  how  it  is  pro- 
duced ;  the  labor  factor ;  the  machinery  of  exchange  of  wealth,  the  use  of 
money,  etc. ;  wages,  profits,  etc. 

These  topics  should  be  studied  inductively,  and  in  elementary  terms. 
6.  Certain  social  problems  related  to  economic  life.    For  example,  immigration, 
housing,  child  labor,  etc. 

These  also  should  l>e  studied  inductively  and  with  concrete  application  to 
particular  situations  and  conditions. 
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6.  Historical  development,  especially  but  not  exclusively  in  the  United  States, 
of  social-economic  elements  in  community  life.  For  example,  opoiing  of 
natural  resources;  discoveries  and  inventions  of  industrial  importance; 

I  diversification  of  occupations  and  specialization;  industrial  organization; 

transportation;  immigration;  growth  of  cities,  etc 

7.  Health,  accident  prevention,  Insurance,  education,  etc,  in  relation  to  voca- 
tional life. 

8.  The  services  and  mechanism  of  government  In  relation  to  vocational  an<1 
economic  life. 

Such  a  social  study  aa  this  in  the  first  year  of  the  high  school 
has  decided  values.  It  brings  into  prominence  the  supremely  im- 
portant high-school  function  of  training  young  Americans  for  citi- 
zenship. It  completes  the  cycle  of  social  study  begun  in  the  seventh 
grade  and  following  the  elementary  cycle  of  the  first  six  grades. 
If  the  junior  high-school  organization  is  introduced  in  Memphis,  as 
is  proposed,  this  program  of  social  studies  for  the  grades  seven  to 
nine  fits  in  with  it  completely.  But  it  has  an  equal  value  under  the 
present  organization  of  eight  elementary  grades  and  four  high- 
school  grades.  It  tends  to  give  continuity  to  the  work  of  the  ele- 
mentary and  high  schools,  bridging  the  gulf  that  tends  to  exist  be- 
tween the  two.  Its  practical  character  will  tend  to  induce  larger 
numbers  of  pupils  to  continue  in  the  high  school  and  to  remain 
there.  Finally,  the  course  in  vocational  civics  brings  to  a  much 
larger  body  of  high-school  pupils  some  familiarity  with  economic 
and  sociological  ideas  which  have  a  place  in  secondary  education, 
but  which  at  the  present  time,  if  introduced  at  all,  are  deferred  so 
long  in  the  course  that  few  pupils  get  the  advantage  of  them. 

The  course  here  proposed  for  the  first  year  of  the  high  school 
has  peculiar  value  for  pupils  pursuing  commercial  or  industrial 
curriculums,  but  it  should  be  offered  to  all  pupils  regardless  of  the 
curriculum  elected,  and  it  should  be  offered  in  all  three  of  the  high 
schools.  It  would  be  recommended  that  the  course  be  required  of 
all  first-year  pupils  but  for  one  consideration.  This  consideration 
is  the  increasing  demand  for  eleinentary  science  in  the  eighth  grade 
and  first-year  high  school.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  sub- 
jects that  may  be  taken  in  a  given  year.  But  along  with  the  de- 
mand for  greater  attention  to  the  natural  sciences,  there  has  come 
also  a  recognition  of  the  need  for  closer  correlation  between  the 
natural  science  and  social  science  fields.  One  expression  of  this  is 
to  be  found  in  "civic  biology,"  which  is  an  elementary  study  of 
biological  science  with  especial  emphasis  upon  its  social  relations. 
Textbooks  have  appeared  under  this  title.  In  part  4  of  this  report 
recommendation  is  made  for  a  course  in  *^ general  science"  in  the 
eighth  grade,  to  be  followed  by  "civic  biology"  in  the  first  year 
of  the  high  school.    It  would  be  highly  desirable  if  every  high- 
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school  pupil  could  take  both  the  "civic  biology"  and  the  "voca- 
tional civics"  in  the  first  or  second  year;  but  since  this  is  probably 
not  feasible  for  any  large  number  of  pupils  in  view  of  the  demands 
upon  their  time,  an  option  between  the  two  subjects  is  provided  for 
in  the  several  curriculums  recommended  in  part  4. 

THE  LAST  THREE  YEARS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

For  the  last  three  years  of  the  high  school,  the  following  minimum 
required  course  of  social  studies  is  recommended : 

Grade  10  {second  year). — The  modem  world:  European  history 
from  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present. 
This  may  be  introduced  by  a  two  or  three  weeks'  view  of  "  cross  sec- 
tions" of  earlier  history,  or  excursions  into  earlier  periods  may  be 
made  at  any  time  when  necessary  to  explain  later  developments.  The 
course  should  include  some  examination  of  near  Eastern  and  far 
Eastern  questions  and  world  colonization  by  Europe. 

Grade  11  {thdrd  year). — ^United  States  history  during  the  national 
period,  with  emphasis  upon  topical  treatment,  and  including  world 
relations  of  the  United  States  and  a  comparison  of  American  insti- 
tutions with  those  of  other  countries. 

Grade  12  {fourth  year), — Problems  of  democracy:  An  inductive 
study  of  vital  problems  of  civic,  economic  and  social  significance, 
leading  pupils  into  the  elements  of  the  several  social  sciences. 

This  recommendation  is  in  general  accord  with  that  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Social  Studies  (National  Education  Association's  Commis- 
sion on  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education).  (See  the  report 
of  the  committee.  Bulletin,  1916,  No.  28,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.) 

The  following  comments  may  be  made : 

1.  The  requirement  of  this  minimum  course  does  not  preclude  the 
offering  of  further  elective  subjects  in  the  social  studies. 

2.  Only  58  of  1,027  pupils  reporting  from  Central  High  School 
report  taking  modem  European  history.  This  is  less  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  reporting  as  enroled  in  the  third  and  fourth  years. 
The  surpassing  importance  and  interest  of  world  problems  and  move- 
ments at  the  present  time  justify  their  emphasis  in  the  education  of 
high  school  pupils. 

3.  The  preeminence  now  given  to  ancient  history  in  high  schools 
is  a  survival  of  the  days  when  it  was  required  for  entrance  to  col- 
lege. The  Memphis  schools  have  to  meet  this  condition  only  in  rare 
instances.  The  relative  value  of  ancient  and  medieval  history  for 
the  vast  majority  of  Memphis  pupils  is  less  than  that  of  the  history 
of  the  modern  world. 

4.  For  pupils  who  need  ancient  history  for  college  entrance,  for 
those  pursuing  the  Latin  curriculum,  and  for  others  who  may  want 
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it,  an  intensive  course  in  ancient  history  may  be  offered  in  the  second 
or  third  years. 

5.  No  argument  is  necessary  in  support  of  a  required  course  in 
American  history  in  the  high  school.  Such  course  is  now  given  in 
Central  High  School.  It  should  be  given  in  all  of  the  high  schools 
and  placed  earlier  than  the  fourth  year  to  reach  a  larger  number  of 
pupils.  It  should  by  no  means  be  a  mere  repetition  of  the  grammar- 
grade  history  and  should  be  treated  on  broader  lines  than  the  pres- 
ent course  in  the  fourth  year.  Intensive  topical  study  should  be 
prominent,  and  world  relations  emphasized. 

6.  The  recommendation  of  a  study  of  "  problems  of  democracy  ^ 
in  the  fourth  year  is  in  accord  with  that  of  the  CJommittee  on  Social 
Studies  of  the  National  Education  Association,  and  is  approved  by 
the  American  Historical  Association's  Committee  on  History  and 
Education  for  Citizenship.  Arguments  for  such  a  course  are  given 
in  the  report  of  the  National  Education  Association  Committee,  Bul- 
letin, 1916,  No.  28,  pages  52-56,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 

7.  The  course  in  "  problems  of  democracy  "  lends  itself  readily  to 
adaptation  to  the  needs  and  aims  of  the  several  curriculums  proposed 
for  the  high  schools.  (See  part  2  of  this  report.)  For  example,  in 
the  industrial  and  commercial  curriculum,  industrial  and  economic 
problems  maye  be  given  special  emphasis. 

Work  of  this  character,  however,  must  still  be  largely  experimental 
and  must  depend  upon  the  initiative  of  the  teacher,  since  textbooks 
and  syllabi  built  on  this  plan  have  not  so  far  been  forthcoming. 
All  that  can  be  urged  now  for  the  Memphis  high  schools  is  that 
every  young  citizen  who  is  completing  the  course  of  preparation  pro- 
vided by  the  city  and  about  to  enter  the  active  and  productive  life 
of  the  community  shall  be  inspired  as  deeply  as  possible  with  the 
meaning  of  American  history,  American  institutions,  and  American 
problems  of  democracy ;  and  that,  whatever  form  the  courses  offered 
for  this  purpose  may  take,  "  book  study ''  shall  be  subordinate  to  and 
vitalized  by  an  intimate  familiarity  with  the  actualities  which  touch 
the  pupils'  experience. 

ECONOMICS   AND   OTHER   SOCIAL   STUDIES. 

An  understanding  of  elemental  economic  problems  and  principles 
is  as  essential  to  efficient  citizenship  as  an  understandig  of  govern- 
ment, whether  we  consider  the  citizen  in  his  capacity  as  a  producer 
or  as  a  consumer  of  the  community's  goods.  The  attempt  to  meet  this 
need  by  introducing  in  the  high  school  a  course  in  economics  has  not 
been  entirely  successful  for  two  reasons :  First,  because  the  course  in 
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economics  in  most  high  schools  (as  in  Memphis)  is  elected  by  a  mere 
handful  of  pupils ;  and,  second,  because  as  Visually  presented  it  is  not 
adapted  to  high-school  needs.  If  such  a  course  were  required  of  all 
pupils  it  would  mean,  in  most  cases,  the  sacrifice  of  some  other  sub- 
ject of  perhaps  equal  value. 

If  the  course  of  "  social  studies  "  proposed  in  the  foregoing  pages, 
from  the  elementary  grades  to  the  last  year  of  the  high  school,  be 
examined,  it  will  be  found  that  the  economic  "  interest,"  or  factor,  is 
not  only  recognized,  but  is  given  prominence  all  along  the  line.  Even 
if  no  course  in  economics,  as  such,  were  offered,  the  pupils  can  hardly 
escape  considerable  familiarity  with  the  economic  aspect  of  com- 
munity life  if  the  course  herein  outlined  is  wisely  used. 

The  same  is  true,  in  large  measure,  of  those  other  economic  sub- 
jects, commercial  geography  and  industrial  or  commercial  history. 
Business  law  is  merely  a  specialization  of  civics,  and  an  adequate 
treatment  of  it  for  most  pupils  may  be  provided  for  in  the  course  in 
"  vocational  civics." 

For  those  groups  of  pupils,  however,  who  are  pursuing  commer- 
cial or  industrial  curriculums,  it  may  be  desirable  to  offer  a  more  in- 
tensive studj'  of  such  economic  subjects  as  those  referred  to,  for 
which  the  coui-se  in  vocational  civics  should  have  laid  an  effective 
foundation  and  afforded  a  valuable  perspective.  They  may  be  fitted 
into  the  several  curriculums  proposed  in  part  2  of  this  report, 

A  DKPAirr»IENT  01'   <H)CIAL  STUDIES. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  all  of  the  social  studies,  including  the 
history  subjects,  be  grouped  in  a  department  thoroughly  organized 
and  with  a  directing  head.  It  is  immaterial  whether  this  department 
be  called  a  "  Department  of  History,"  or  a  "  Depaitment  of  Social 
Studies,"  or  a  "Department  of  Citizenship";  but  it  is  highly  impor- 
tant that  all  the  social  studies  which  have  a  content  of  direct  ci\dc 
value  should  be  grouped,  correlated,  and  directed  by  the  same  head; 
and  that  the  directing  head  be  selected  with  especial  reference  to  his 
ability  to  adapt  and  apply  the  several  social  studies  to  their  civic  ends. 

ADA1»TAT10^'S    FOR    TTTE    VOCATIONAL    HIGH    SCHOOL. 

The  high-school  program  indicated  above  has  been  proposed  pri- 
marily with  reference  to  a  general  high-school  course  of  study,  such 
as  exists  in  the  Central  High  School.    Such  a  progi*am  should  be 
modified,  or  the  emphasis  placed  differently,  to  meet  the  special  needs, 
of  the  vocational  school. 

The  course  in  "  vocational  civics  "  recommended  for  the  first  year 
of  the  high  school  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  pui*poso  of  the  Voca- 
tional High  School,  and  should  be  preceded  in  the  prevocational  years 
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by  the  type  of  instruction  in  civics  and  United  States  history  recom- 
mended for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 
As  long  as  the  vocational  school  remains  a  two  or  three  year  school, 

it  is  recommended  that  the  course  in  ancient  and  medieval  history  be 
dropped  entirely,  and  that  the  course  in  vocational  civics  (or  civic 
biology)  in  the'  first  year  be  followed  in  the  second  year  by  offerings 
in  industrial  history  and  commercial  geography  with  emphasis  upon 
elemental  economic  principles.  Business  law  may  find  ample  place 
in  the  course  in  vocational  civics.  It  is  highly  important  that  com- 
mercial and  industrial  pupils  should  be  given  a  social  and  civic  view- 
point  and  should  be  well  grounded  in  elemental  economic  principles. 
When  the  four-year  course  is  established  in  the  Vocational  High 
School,  the  minimum  requirements  recommended  above  should  be  ap- 
plied, with  offerings  in  commercial  geography  and  industrial  history, 
and  with  special  emphasis  in  the  fourth  year  upon  economic  problems. 

ADAPTATIONS  FOR  KORTRECHT  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  fact  can  not  be  escaped  that  the  colored  population  of  Mem- 
phis is  an  integral  part  of  the  community  and  a  significant  factor 
in  its  life;  and  that  every  negro  child  in  the  public-school  system  of 
Memphis  is  ^'  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein 
he  resides."  Every  citizen  needs  training  for  citizenship,  and  it  is 
of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the  community  that  every  citizen 
should  have  such  training.  The  more  unprepared  the  citizen  is  for 
his  civic  obligations,  the  greater  the  need,  whether  he  be  native  or 
foreign,  white  or  black. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  civic  training  urged  in  this  report  for 
the  school  system  of  Memphis  be  extended  to  the  colored  schools. 
The  principles  set  forth  in  section  1  of  this  part  are  the  same  for 
both  colored  and  white  schools.  Differences  in  presentation  there 
should  be,  but  they  are  differences  of  the  kind  that  should  character- 
ize two  white  schools  in  different  sections  because  of  differences  in 
conditions  of  life,  experience,  and  interest  of  the  children  affected. 

In  order  that  the  colored  boys  and  girls  of  Memphis  may  re- 
ceive adequate  civic  training,  it  is  necessary,  first,  that  they  all  be 
in  school  during  the  compulsory  school  age,  and  that  they  be  given 
a  full  eight-year  elementary  course  and  a  four-year  high-school 
course,  or,  better,  that  they  be  provided  with  junior  and  senior  high 
schools.  It  is  necessary,  in  the  second  place,  that  they  should  be 
afforded  an  environment  with  respect  to  buildings  and  equipment 
such  as  is  indispensable  to  effective  education  and  will  make  the 
comntunity  mean  something  to  these  boys  and  girls  and  stimulate 
in  them  a  deeper  sense  of  their^obligation  and  responsibility  to  their 
community. 
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These  things  being  provided  for,  the  course  of  civic  training  rec- 
ommended in  this  chapter  for  the  first  six  elementary  grades  and 
for  the  grammar  grades  should  be  installed  in  the  colored  schools, 
with  only  such  adaptations  in  manner  of  approach,  in  illustration, 
and  in  application  as  will  maka  it  function  in  their  lives.  The  course 
in  civics  suggested  for  the  ninth  grade  or  the  first-year  high  school 
is  equally  desirable  for  the  colored  high  school  or  junior  high  school. 
Tlie  stressing  of  ancient  and  medieval  history  is  certainly  no  more 
to  be  desired  in  the  colored  high  school  than  in  the  Central  or  Voca- 
tional High  Schools.  The  aim  should  be  to  give  these  boys  and 
girls  as  intelligent  an  appreciation  as  possible  of  the  problems  of 
their  community  and  national  life  in  the  solution  of  which  they  must 
inevitably  be  factora 

4.  A  SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  That  training  for  citizenship  be  made  a  more  conspicuous  aim 
of  the  public  schools,  from  the  first  elementary  grade  to  the  last  year 
of  the  high  school. 

2.  That  this  civic  training  be  so  organized  with  respect  to  content 
and  method  as  to  function  in  the  present  and  later  life  of  the  pui)il 
as  a  citizen,  and  in  the  development  of  a  better  Memphis  and  an 
efficient  democracy. 

•3.  That  the  course  of  civic  training  be  organized  in  three  well- 
defined  "cycles" — (1)  for  the  first  six  elementary  grades,  (2)  for 
the  grammar  grades  and  first  year  of  high  school,  or  the  junior  high- 
school  grades,  and  (3)  for  the  last  three  years  of  the  high  school. 

4.  That  in  all  three  cycles  pupil  activities  and  experience  be  utilized 
as  a  means  of  cultivating  civic  habits  and  traits  and  as  a  basis  for 
the  interpretation  of  instruction. 

5.  That  the  instruction  given  in  each  cycle  be  organized  primarily 
as  a  means  of  influencing  the  pupils'  present  attitude  of  mind  toward 
the  community  and  its  government,  and  of  otherwise  meeting  the 
needs  of  present  growth. 

6.  That  a  course  of  social  study  be  provided  for  the  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  grades  (junior  high-school  cycle)  that  will  be  continuous, 
that  will  coordinate  vitally  the  civic,  historical,  economic,  and  geo- 
graphical elements  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  grades,  and  that  will 
culminate  in  a  civics  course  in  the  ninth  grade  in  which  the  voca- 
tional interest  of  the  pupil  is  predominant. 

7.  That,  in  the  high  schools,  a  minimum  requirement  of  social 
study  be  made  as  follows:  first  year  (ninth  grade) — civics,  with  vo- 
cational relations  emphasized;  second  year  (tenth  grade) — Modem 
European  and  world  history;  third  year  (eleventh  grade) — ^American 
history  and  its  world  relations;  fourth  year  (twelfth  grade) — ^prob- 
lems of  democracy. 
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8.  That  greater  discrimination  be  shown  in  the  offerings,  elections, 
and  adaptations  of  the  social  studies  in  the  several  high  schools  and 
in  the  several  curriculnins  of  these  schools  with  respect  to  the  needs 
of  particular  groups. 

9.  That  the  social  studies  in  each  high  school  be  grouped  togeth^ 
in  a  department  under  the  direction  of  a  head  whose  qualifications 
shall  include  ability  to  adapt  and  apply  the  several  social  studies  to 
their  civics  ends. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Waahingtonj  September  iB5, 1919. 
Sir  :  I  am  transmitting  herewith  for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education  the  report  of  a  survey  of  the  schools  of  the  * 
city  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  made  under  my  direction.    I  am  asking  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  following  seven  parts: 

Part  1.  Chapter      I.  An  Lidustrial  and  Social  Study  of  Mem- 
phis. 
Chapter    II.  School    Organization,    Supervision,    and 

Finance. 
Chapter  III.  The  Building  Problem. 
Part  2.  Chapter      I.  The  Elementary  Schools. 

Chapter    II.  The  High  Schools. 
Part  3.  Civic  Education. 
Part  4.  Science. 
Part  5.  Music. 

Part  6.  Industrial  Arts,  Home  Economics,  and  Gardening. 
Part  7.  Health  Work. 
BespectfuUy  submitted. 

P.  P.  Ci-axton, 

Commissioner. 

The  Secsktary  of  the  Interior* 
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In  April,  1019,  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  sub- 
mitted the  conditions  on  which  the  Bureau  of  Education  would  make 
a  survey  of  the  public  school  system  of  that  city.  These  conditions, 
as  stated  by  the  Conmiissioner  of  Education,  follow : 

(1)  That  the  board  of  education,  the  superintendent  of  pubUc  schools,  and 
all  other  public  officers  and  teachers  connected  with  the  schools  will  give  me 
and  the  persons  detailed  to  make  the  survey  their  hearty  cooperation,  to  the 
end  that  the  survey  may  be  made  nlbst  effectively  and  economically. 

(2)  That  the  survey  committee  be  peiinltted  to  find  the  fkcts  as  they  Hre, 
and,  in  so  far  as  may  seem  advisable,  to  report  them  as  they  are  found. 

(S)  That  the  findings  of  the  survey  committee  and  such  recommendations 
for  the  improvement  of  the  schools  as  ntay  seem  to  be  desirable  may  be  pub- 
Ushed  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  the  expense  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  distribution,  first,  among  the  citizens  of  Memphis  and,  second, 
among  students  of  education  throughout  the  country. 

(4)  That  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  survey,  including  expenses  for 
travel  and  subsistence  for  employees  of  the  bureau  detailed  for  this  work,  and 
the  honorariums  and  expenses  of  the  one  or  more  additional  persons  whom  it 
may  be  necessary  to  employ  to  assist  in  the  work  will  be  paid  by  the  board  of 
education.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  the  board  will  not  be  obligated  for 
expenses  beyond  $5,000. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  begin  the  survey  on  or  before  May  12  and  to  have  the 
field  work  of  it  finished  in  June.  The  final  report  will  be  submitted  and  printed 
as  early  as  possible  after  the  1st  of  July.  Such  portion  as  ntey  be  needed  by 
the  board  in  determining  their  building  policy  for  next  year  will  be  submitted 
as  much  earlier  than  the  1st  of  July  as  possible. 

On  May  5  the  commissioner  was  notified  that  all  the  conditions 
named  had  been  agreed  to.  To  assist  him  in  making  this  study  the 
commissioner  appointed  the  following  commission: 

THE    SUBVET   COMMISSION. 

Frank  F.  Bunker,  SpecUdUt  in  City  School  Systems^  Bureau  of  Education, 

director  of  the  iurvey. 
Thomas  Alexander,  Professor  of  Elementary  Education,  Peahody  College  for 

Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn, 
WiUiam  T.  Bawden,  Specialist  in  Vocational  Education,  Bureau  of  Education, 
Hiram  Byrd,  Specialist  in  Health  Education^  United  States  Public  Health 

Service. 
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Elmer  W.  Christy,  Svpervisor  of  Industrial  Education,  Public  Schools,   Cm^ 

cinnatif  Ohio. 
Fletcher  B.  Dresslar,  Specialist  in  School  Architecture,  Sanitation,  Buildings^ 

and  Equipment,  Bureau  of  Education. 
Arthur  W.  Dunn,  Specialist  in  Civic  Education,  Bureau  of  Education. 
Will  Earhart,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Public  Schools,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Alice  Barrows  Feniandez,  Specialist  in  Socidl  and  Industrial  Problems,  Bureau 

of  Education, 
Florence  C.  Fox,  Specialist  in  Primary  Grade  Education,  Bureau  of  Education. 
Ada   Van   Stone  Harris,  Director  of  Elementary  Practice   Teaching,   Public 

Schools,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Carrie  A.  Lyford.  Specialist  in  Home  Economics,  Buretiu  of  Education. 
F.  A.  Merrill,  Specialist  in  School  and  Home  Gardening,  Bureau  of  EducaOon. 
John  L.  Randall,  Specialist  in  School  and  Home  Gardening,  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. 
WUlard  S.  Smalt  Specialist  in  School  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education,  -bureau 

of  Education. 
George  R.  Twiss,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education  and  State  High  School 

Inspector,  Ohio  State  University. 

The  field  work  began  May  12  and  was  completed '«Fune  7,  (Except 
that  two  members  of  the  staff  remained  two  weeks  longer.  '^'* 

While  the  time  for  the  examination  of  conditions  was  short,  the 
schools  closing  for  the  year  on  June  13,  nevertheless,  through  careful 
organization  of  the  work  and  through  frequent  meetings  of  the  staff 
for  the  discussion  of  every  phase  of  the  problem,  definite  and  positive 
oonclusions  in  which  all  concurred  were  quickly  reached.  Although 
the  commission  as  a  whole  considered  every  important  activity  of  the 
work  of  the  system,  each  member  was  assigned  to  the  particular  field 
of  his  interest.  The  reports  of  the  members  of  the  commission  were 
organized  by  the  director  of  the  survey  and  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  his  approval.  The  report  is  issued  in 
separate  parts  for  general  circulation. 

THE  PARTS  TO  BE  ISSUED. 

Part  1.  Chapter      I.  An  Industrial  and  Social  Study  of  Memphis. 

Chapter    II.  School    Organization,    Supervision,    and   Fi- 
nance. 

Chapter  III.  The  Building  Problem. 
Part  2.  Chapter      I.  The  Elementary  Schools. 

Chapter    II.  The  High  Schools. 
Part  8.  Civic  Education. 
Part  4.  Science. 
Part  6.  Music. 

Part  6.  Industrial  Arts,  Home  Economics  and  Gardening. 
Part  7.  Health  Work. 

This  study  of  the  Memphis  schools  is  intended  to  be  a  study  of 
policies  and  of  practices;  not  of  persons.    The  commission  has  con- 
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sciously  avoided  either  praising  or  blaming,  crediting  or  discrediting, 
individuals.  The  matter  of  placing  an  estimate  upon  the  value  of 
the  services  which  individuals  are  rendering  is  the  duty  of  local  au- 
thorities ;  it  falls  outside  the  province  of  the  survey  commission  and 
has  not  been  attempted. 

The  commission  desires  to  express  its  appreciation  of  the  courtesy 
and  consideration  shown  its  members  by  citizens  of  Memphis,  the 
members  of  the  board  of  education,  the  secretary's  office,  the  super- 
intendent and  his  clerks,  and  the  entire  school  corps.  Without  ex- 
ception, all  cooperated  to  make  the  investigation  as  thorough  and  as 
efficient  as  the  time  would  permit. 

A  special  word  of  appreciation  is  due  the  management  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  for  providing  office  rooms  and 
equipment  for  the  staflF,  without  charge,  and  to  the  local  company 
handling  the  Burrough's  Adding  Machine,  which  very  kindly  loaned 
one  of  these  machines  to  the  staff. 

A  summary  of  conclusions  and  recommendations  will  be  found  at 
the  end  of  each  chapter. 
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Contents. — 1.  Science  in  the  elementary  schools — Science  related  to  other  subjects; 
supervision  needed.  2.  Science  in  the  Central  High  School — In  the  curricolums;  pupils 
taking  science ;  sequence  of  courses ;  quality  of  teaching ;  more  teachers  needed ;  the 
science  equipment.  3.  Science  in  the  Vocational  High  School — Quality  of  teaching;  a 
plan  of  science  work  needed.    4.  Science  in  the  Kortrccht  High  School  (colored). 


1.  SCIENCE  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

According  to  replies  made  to  our  inquiries  by  numerous  officials 
and  teachers,  there  is  no  science  or  nature  study  work  in  any  of  the 
elementary  grades.  With  respect  to  this  feature,  Memphis  is  per- 
haps like  the  majority  of  school  systems  with  which  it  may  fairly 
be  compared,  but  distinctly  behind  those  that  are  most  progressive. 
Science  and  nature  study  lessons  in  some  form  constitute  a  part  of 
every  really  progressive  elementary  school  curriculum. 

SCIENCE  RELATED  TO  OTHER  SUBJECTS. 

Such  lessons  should  not  attempt  to  present  science  in  the  form 
and  order  in  which  it  is  presented  in  high  school  and  college  text- 
books. The  lessons  should  be  largely  concerned  with  simple  facts 
of  a  scientific  nature  that  the  children  can  learn  by  direct  observa- 
tions or  from  simple  experiments  that  they  can  understand  and  even 
make  for  themselves.  The  lessons  should  grow  naturally  out  of  the 
other  lessons  and  projects  at  which  the  pupils  are  working  from 
day  to  day.  For  example,  if  they  are  learning  about  weights  and 
measures  in  arithmetic,  they  ought  at  the  same  time  to  learn  by  use 
and  experiment  the  simple  principle  of  the  equal  arm  balance  and 
many  easily  understood  facts  about  balancing,  center  of  gravity, 
and  stability  that  are  related  to  this  principle.  In  connection  with 
their  lessons  in  hygiene  which  should  be  given  in  every  grade,  the 
children  should  learn  some  of  the  simpler  facts  of  physiology  on 
which  our  knowledge  of  hygienic  laws  are  based.  Alongside  their 
lessons  in  music  and  singing,  they  ought  to  learn  some  of  the  simple 
facts  about  sounds,  about  how  musical  tones  are  produced,  and  what 
are  the*  physical  causes  of  the  differences  in  loudness,  pitch,  and  tone 
quality  upon  which  the  musical  properties  of  sounds  depend. 

143639''— 20 2 
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School  gardening,  poultry  keeping,  bird  study,  the  care  of  house 
plants  and  animal  pets,  and  the  suppression  of  harmful  insects  and 
other  pests  should  furnish  a  rich  assortment  of  projects  and  prob- 
lems out  of  which  profitable  science  lessons  may  grow. 

Geography,  in  the  elementary  g;rades  is  another  subject  that  bristles 
with  facts  affording  opportunities  for  firsthand  learning  of  simple 
^principles  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology  through  observations 
and  experiments  that  can  easily  be  made  by  young  children  under 
suitable  guidance. 

Science  lessons  in  the  elementary  grades,  though  closely  connected 
with  the  other  studies  and  growing  naturally  out  of  them,  ought  not 
to  be  merely  incidental  and  without  plan.  There  should  be  a  well- 
conceived  and  well-balanced  development  of  a  body  of  scientific  facts, 
through  first-hand  experiences  .with  them,  but  with  very  little 
theory,  from  the  lowest  grades  up  to  the  seventh.  In  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  there  should  be  a  systematic  course  in  general  or 
introductory  science,  based  on  one  of  the  best  of  the  recent  textbooks 
on  that  subject,  to  be  used  as  a  guide  by  the  teacher,  but  not  as  a 
basis  of  set  book  lessons  by  the  pupils.  The  book  should  be  used 
by  the  pupils  as  a  ba'sis  for  systematic  reviews  and  as  a  guide  to 
systematic  organization  of  principles  and  the  facts  which  they  de- 
scribe. 

SUPERVISION  NEEDED. 

Such  a  scheme  of  science  lessons  in  the  grades  is  a  very  vital  and 
important  part  of  public  education;  but  if  left  to  the  teachers  to 
develop  and  conduct,  it  will  not  be  a  success.  There  should  be  a 
supervisor  of  elementary  science  instruction  whose  business  it  would 
be  to  plan  the  scheme  of  lessons,  to  teach  the  teachers  how  to  teach 
it,  to  give  model  lessons  in  the  various  grades,  and  to  supervise  and 
test  the  work  of  instruction  done  by  the  teachers.  We  recommend 
that  such  a  science  supe?*visor  be  employed^  who  shall  immediately 
begin  the  gradual  introduction  of  suoh  a  scheme  of  lessons^  perfect- 
i7ig  and  extending  the  course  as  fast  as  teachers  can  he  trained  prop- 
erly to  do  the  work. 

2.  SCIENCE  IN  THE  CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

SCIENCE  IN  THE  CURRICULtfMS. 

From  the  table  below%  which  has  been  compiled  from  the  chart 
showing  the  curriculums  of  the  Central  High  School,  one  can  learn 
what  sciences  are  offered,  in  what  grades  each  may  be  taken,  in  what 
curriculums  each  may  be  taken,  and  whether  in  any  curriculum  it 
is  required  or  elective  or  not  offered. 
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Table  1.- 


-Scicnce  studies  required  and  elective  in  the  eight  curriculums  of  the 

Central  High  School, 


ficioncc  studies. 


Latin. 


1 


General  science 

Botany  and  zoology. . 

Physical  geography . . 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Hoosehold  chemistry. 


Numher  of  sciences 

required 

Numbeir  elective . . . . 


Total  offerings. 


9 

10 

11 
11 
12 


I 


e 

e 

>e 

«e 

e 


History. 


o 


{ 


9 
11 
11 
12 
12 
12 


(A 


Scientific. 


e 
e 
e 
«e 
>e 
>e 


} 


9 

10 

12 
11 
12 


r 
r 

r 
r 


^ 


S 


Kodem 
language. 


»    o 


e 


9 

10 

11 
11 
12 


I 


••4 


Commer- 
cial. 


1 


e 

e 

e 
e 
e 


Technical. 


1 


9 


10 
11 
12 


•a 


r 
r 


ttj 


e 


2 
4 


Bcience  studies. 


General  science 

Botany  and  zoology. 


Physical  geography 

Physics , 

Chemiftry 

Hcusohold  chemif  try . . . 

Number  of  sciences 

required 

Number  elective 


Total  offerings. 


Home 
economics. 


I 


9 


12 
11 


I 


e 


e 


Elective. 


1 


6 
O 

e 
e 
e 
e 
e 


I 


(4 


1 
1 


2 
2 
1 


C9 
"S 


12.5 
12.5 


25 
25 
12.5 


6 
4 

G 

4 

5 
0 


g 


75 
50 

75 

50 
62.5 
0 


o 
55 


1 
3 


2 
1 

7 


-a 

•s 
■*» 

3 

o 

b 
O 


12.5 
37.5 

25 

25 

12.5 

87.5 


I 


5 


6 

6 
7 
1 


o 

a 
u 

PUi 


87.5 
62.5 

75 

7ii 

87.5 

12.5 


1  Either  botany  or  zoology  may  be  elected. 

*  Either  physical  geography  or  physics  must  be  elected. 

s  Either  physical  geography  or  physics  or  chemistry  must  be  elected. 

The  first  and  second  columns  taken  together  are  to  be  read  as 
follows : 

In  five  of  the  eight  curriculums  no  science  studies  are  required;  in  one  of 
them  only  one  Is  required;  In  another  two  are  required;  none  of  them  require 
three,  one  requires  four;^nd  none  require  five,  or  more  than  five.  The  first 
and  third  columns  and  the  first  and  fourth  are  read  together  in  a  similar 
manner. 

This  table  becomes  rather  startling  to  anyone  who  is  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  the  spread  of  scientific  education;  when  it 
impresses  upon  him  the  fact  that  in  this  great  high  school,  where 
a  great  and  growing  city  needing  science  for  its  future  development 
is  training  its  future  leaders,  the  pupils  who  choose  any  one  of  five 
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out  of  the  eight  curriculums  can  get  by  without  studying  any  sci- 
ence whatever,  and  that  in  only  two  of  the  eight  curriculums,  the 
scientific  and  the  technical,  are  the  students  obliged  to  take  more  than 
one  science  study. 

The  case  looks  a  little  better  when  we  examine  the  last  column, 
and  find  that  six  out  of  the  eight  curriculums  offer  either  four  or 
five  sciences  either  required  or  elective;  and  one  more  offers  three 
sciences.  In  the  one  remaining,  however,  the  commercial  curriculum, 
the  pupils  can  get  no  science  training  at  all. 

For  example,  in  the  first  line  of  this  table  we  read  that  "  general 
science  "  is  offered  in  the  ninth  grade  of  the  Latin  curriculum,  as 
an  elective,  in  the  ninth  grade  of  the  history  curriculum  as 
an  elective,  and  in  the  ninth  grade  of  the  scientific  curriculum  as 
a  required  study.  It  is  also  elective  in  the  ninth  grade  in  all  the 
other  curriculums  excepting  the  commercial,  in  which  it  is  not 
offered.  In  the  synopsis  at  the  end  of  the  line  we  read  that  it  is 
required  in  only  one,  or  12.5  per  cent  of  the  eight  curriculums,  but 
is  offered  as  an  elective  six,  or  76  per  cent,  of  them,  and  is  not 
offered  at  all  in  one,  or  12.5  per  cent  of  them. 

The  summary  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  gives  the  number  of  re- 
quired science  studies,  the  number  elective,  and  the  total  number 
offered,  in  the  case  of  each  curriculum.  This  summary  becomes 
more  instructive  if  we  distribute  the  figures  in  a  slightly  different 
way,  as  shown  in  Table  2. 

Table  2. — Number  of  curriculums  that  offer  €<ich  number  of  science  studies. 


Numbers  of  seience  studies. 


Required. 


No  science  studies .. . 
One  science  study . . . 
Two  science  studios . 
Threes3ience  studies 
Four  science  studies . 
Fivesciencestudies.. 


Number  of  curcicaloms 
offerings 


5 
1 
1 
0 
1 
0 


Elective. 


1 
1 
2 
0 
2 
2 


Tot&I 
required 

and 
elective. 


1 
0 
0 
1 
3 
3 


Wo  have  seen  that  there  are  ample  opportunities,  on  paper,  for 
the  pupils  of  Central  High  School  to  study  science.  How  many  of 
them  are  studying  it?  As  many  as  ought  to  be?  What  sciences  are 
they  studying  ?  Are  the  teachers  overloaded  ?  Table  3,  made  up  from 
the  teachers'  organization  reports,  enables  us  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions. 
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Table  3. — DistrihuiUm  of  science  studies  hy  subjects,  grades,  and  sex  of  pupils. 


Name  of  science. 

Grade. 

Semester. 

Boys. 

airls 

Total. 

OenerAlssienee. ..•.........•.■.•.. 

9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 

10 
10 
10 
10 

Ul 
.    »11 

12 

12 

11 
11 
11 

1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 
2 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 
2 
2 

21 
15 
11 
19 
18 
8 

9 
16 
10 

7 

A 

2 

U 

14 

21 
17 
13 

7 
7 
8 
6 
15 
3 

19 
5 

14 
2 

7 
13 

4 
7 

21 
12 
11 

28 

Do                    

22 

Do          

19 

Do          

25 

Do          

28 

Do     

11 

BntATiv fin \  zoolcMnr. •........•.•••••••«..•••••••.••• 

28 

Do     

21 

Do 

24 

Do      

9 

Ph  vsioflrrftTiliv ........*•.••.«•••••••••••••••••« 

• 

11 

Do '• 

15 

18 

Do 

21 

ChAmistrv 

42 

29 

Do     

24 

SUMMARY. 


General  science. 
Do 


Total. 


Botany  and  zoology. 
^P 


Total. 


Physiography. 
Do 


Total. 


Physics. 
Do. 


Total. 


Chemistry. 
Do.... 


Total. 


Total  y  general  science 

Total,  botany  and  eoology. 

Total,  physiography 

Total,  physics 

Total,  chemistry 

Total,  all  science 


0 
9 


9 


10 
10 


10 


11 
11 


11 


12 

12 


12 


11 
11 


11 


1 
2 


1,2 


1 
2 


1,2 


1 
2 


1,2 


1 
2 


1,2 


1 
2 


9 

•10 

11 

12 

11 

All. 


1,2 


1,2 
1,2 
1,2 
1,2 
1,2 
1,2 


1  Both  in  one  section. 


47 
40 


87 


35 

7 


42 


4 
2 


14 
14 


28 


21 
30 


51 


87 
42 
6 
28 
51 
214 


22 
24 


46 


33 
2 


40 


7 
13 


20 


4 
7 


11 


21 
23 


44 


46 
40 
20 
11 
44 
161 


64 


133 


73 
9 


82 


11 
15 


26 


18 
21 


39 


42 
53 


95 


133 
82 
26 
39 
95 

375 


Table  4. — Ratio  of  pupils  taking  sciendb  in  each  grade  to  enrollment  in  that 
grade,  and  ratio  of  pupils  to  teacher-hours  in  each  grade. 


Sciences. 


General  science 

Botany  and  edology 

Physiography  i 

Chemistry , 

Physics. i...^ 

Total  scdenoe 


Number 
pupils 

per 
teacher- 
hour. 


22.2 
20.5 
26.0 
3L6 
19.5 
23.4 


Number 
teachers. 


1.2 
.8 
.2 
.6 
.4 

3.2 


Pupils 
in  sci- 
ence.' 


133 
82 
26 
95 
39 

375 


Pupils 
in  grade, 


576 
857 
221 
221 
154 
1,308 


Percent 
of  pupils 
in  grade 
who  take 
science. 


28.1 
22.9 
11.8 
43.0 
25.3 
28.7 


Grade  in 
which 
science 

is  taken. 


9 
10 
11 
11 
12 


All 


Number 
of  sec- 
tions. 


1 


6 
4 
1 
3 
2 
16 


Sections 

per 
teacher. 


5 
5 
6 
6 
5 
5 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  PLTILS  TAKING  SCIENCE. 

In  order  to  bring  together  the  most  significant  facts  of  this 
table  and  compare  them  with  the  enrollment  data.  Table  4  has  been 
made.  This  assists  in  the  quick  interpretation  of  Table  3.  From 
Table  4,  column  5,  we  can  see  what  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  each 
grade  are  taking  science  and  what  science  they  are  taking.  The 
answer  for  the  first  two  years  and  the  last  year  of  the  high  school 
is  that  about  one-quarter  of  them  are,  and  for  the  third  year  about 
one-half.  Evidently  science  is  not  unusually  popular  in  the  school, 
for  only  28.7  per  cent  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  this  school  are  taking 
any.  This  is  about  the  percentage  that  would  have  to  take  it  on 
account  of  the  graduation  requirement  of  a  minimum  of  credit  of 
one  unit  in  science.  A  far  larger  number  of  these  pupils  ought., 
in  our  opinion^  to  he  studrjing  science^  ami  as  free  election  does  not 
Jn^ng  this  about  we  suggest  that  more  of  it  be  required^  as  outlined 
and  explained  in  Part  11^  Ch,  11^  on  the  science  sequence  in  the 
cumculums, 

SEQUENCE  OF  SCIENCE  COURSES. 

Tables  3  and  4  show  the  sequence  of  courses  in  science.  The  order 
might  be  justified  by  the  argument  that  it  is  substantially  the  same 
as  that  in  many  good  high  schools.  We  believe,  however,  that 
''  general  science "  should  be  placed  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  and  required  of  all  pupils.  Every  argmnent  tliJit  is  made  in 
behalf  of  general  science  is  made  stronger  by  placing  it  in  these 
grades  instead  of  in  the  ninth,  where  it  now  is.  The  only  valid 
argument  that  we  know  of  against  placing  it  there  is  that  there  are 
so  very  few  elementary  teachers  who  are  qualified  to  do  the  work. 
The  answer  to  this  argument  is  contained  in  our  recommendation 
in  the  first  section  of  this  chapter.  If  the  work  ought  to  be  done, 
and  we  believe  most  emphatically  that  it  ought  to  be,  then  a  sufficient 
number  of  promising  teachers  should  be  picked  out  and  trained 
for  it.  Then  let  these  few  teach  all  of  it  and  nothing  else.  This 
might  easily  be  worked  out  under  a  special  supervisor,  as  wo 
have  already  recommended.  With  general  science  where  it  be- 
longs, we  recommend  civic  biology  for  the  ninth  grade  in  all  cur- 
riculums  (to  be  optional  with  community  civics),  general  geography 
in  the  tenth,  physics  in  the  eleventh,  and  chemistry  in  the  twelfth. 
This  science  is  justified  and  explained  in  Part  11^  Ch,  11^  on  the 
high  school. 

Tables  3  and  4  show  that  the  classes  in  science,  with  the  exception 
of  two  classes  in  chemistry,  are  not  too  large,  and  that  the  science 
teachers  are  not  seriously  overloaded  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
pupils  each  must  teach  per  hour.    However,  the  time  schedule  shows 
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that  each  one  is  occupied  with  science  classes  or  other  classwork  dur- 
ing each  of  the  five  hours  of  the  school  day.  This  leaves  them  no 
time  within  school  hours  for  setting  up  and  putting  away  apparatus 
that  is  used  for  demonstration  and  for  pupils'  experiments.  At  least 
one  hour  per  day  should  be  allowed  each  of  them  for  such  work 
and  for  the  examination  of  notebooks.  To  provide  for  this  the  full 
time  of  an  additional  teacher  is  needed  now  for  science.  The  teacher 
of  physics  and  chemistry  and  the  teacher  of  general  science  are 
especially  in  need  of  relief. 

THE    QUALITY    OF    SCIENCE    TEACHINQ. 

We  come  now  to  the  question  as  to  how  well  the  sciences  are 
taught.  On  this  point  our  observations  and  inquiries  led  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  to  most  of  those  who  take  it  general  science  is  being 
made  attractive  and  interesting.  There  was  evidence  of  this  both 
in  the  class  work  observed  and  in  the  pupils'  replies  to  our  question- 
naire. There  seems,  however,  to  be  very  little  of  individual  labora- 
tory work  by  the  pupils  and  not  much  of  experimental  demonstration 
by  the  teacher.  There  is  too  much  straight  recitation  work  from 
the  textbook  and  far  too  little  of  appeal  to  direct  observation  and 
experiment,  which  constitute  the  very  foundation  of  science.  There 
was  no  evidence  of  inductive  teaching  or  of  training  in  the  scientific 
method  of  thinking  and  of  attacking  problematic  questions.  The 
course  was  almost  wholly  informational  and  bookish  in  character. 
We  were  informed  by  the  teacher,  however,  that  some  valuable  class 
excursions  were  made,  and  that  boys  interested  in  making  wireless- 
telegraph  experiments  and  model  airplanes  outside  of  school  were 
encouraged  to  bring  them  in  and  explain  them  to  the  class.  This 
is  good,  so  far  as  it  goes,  for  arousing  interest  and  stimulating 
initiative. 

The  administrative  expedient  has  been  resorted  to  of  giving  one 
section  of  this  subject  to  a  Latin  teacher,  who  is  not  specially  trained 
in  science.  Her  work  in  this  subject  is  much  more  bookish  than 
that  of  the  other  teacher,  and  apparently  far  less  effective.  It  is 
more  probable  that  this  lady  should  be  commended  for  her  willing 
spirit  in  doing  her  best  with  a  subject  in  which  she  is  not  well  pre- 
pared than  that  she  should  be  criticized  for  not  doing  better.  -Tlie 
remedy  lies  in  our  recommendation  that  an  additional  science 
teacher  be  employed.  This  teacher  could  then  be  relieved  of  science 
work. 

What  has  been  said  of  this  teacher's  work  applies  also  to  the 
teaching  pf  zoology  and  botany  in  the  tenth  grade.  The  teaching 
observed  and  the  condition  of  the  equipment  in  the  room  where 
these  subjects  are  taught  were  sufficient  to  convince  the  observer 
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that,  though  her  spirit  and  enthusiasm  are  commendable,  her  special 
training  in  that  particular  line  is  inadequate  for  the  kind  of  work 
that  should  be  done  in  biology  in  a  modem  high  school.  Nothing 
of  discredit  should  be  attached  to  these  teachers  if,  as  we  recom- 
mend, they  be  assigned  to  other  work  for  which  they  are  better 
prepared  as  soon  as  the  conditions  which  made  it  expedient  to  ask 
them  to  take  science  work  can  be  removed.  Rather  they  should 
receive  the  thanks  of  the  administration  for  putting  their  shoulders 
to  the  wheel  when  there  was  need  and  doing  as  well  with  the  work 
as  they  have  done. 

Another  condition  which  does  not  make  for  the  best  type  of  science 
work  exists  in  connection  with  the  eleventh-grade  physiography. 
The  first-semester  class  and  the  second-semester  class  in  this  subject 
are  so  small  that  it  was  found  expedient  to  combine  them  in  one 
section.  Thus  there  were  in  one  section,  working  together,  one  group 
of  pupils  who  had  studied  the  subject  for  a  half  year  longer  than 
the  other  group.  Such  a  class  is  very  difficult  to  handle  in  a  way 
that  is  fair  and  satisfactory  to  both  groups.  Furthermore,  the  teacher 
of  this  one  class  has  for  the  remainder  of  her  work  four  sections 
in  first-year  algebra,  so  that  in  the  case  of  the  Latin  teacher  above 
referred  to  her  science  class  is,  as  it  were,  a  mere  side  line.  This 
teacher  has  had  some  good  special  college  preparation  in  physiog- 
raphy, in  which  she  evidently  took  much  interest  and  did  good 
work.  There  was,  however,  the  same  apparent  tendency  to  bookish- 
ncss  and  lack  of  breadth  in  the  teaching  here  as  noted  in  the  other 
two  sciences.  There  was  also  a  similar  lack  of  system  in  caring 
for  and  using  the  somewhat  meager  equipment  provided  for  this 
department.  We  have  recommended  a  broader  course — general 
geography — for  the  second  year  in  all  curriculums,  which  would 
require  the  organization  in  1920-21  of  about  13  or  14  sections  in  this 
important  subject.  In  our  opinion  this  teacher  should  be  encouraged 
to  go  on  with  further  preparation  in  geography  with  a  view  to  giv- 
ing her  full  time  to  the  work.  With  this  as  her  only  work  and  her 
chief  interest  and  with  further  training  in  the  method  and  content 
of  general  geography  we  believe  that  she  would  develop  into  an 
excellent  teacher  of  the  subject. 

The  teaching  of  chemistry,  though  not  free  from  some  of  the  faults 
that  have  been  noted  in  Part  11^  Ch.  11^  on  the  work  of  the  teachers 
of  all  departments,  appears  to  be  very  successful.  This  is  probably 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  teacher  has  specialized  strongly  in 
the  subject,  and  has  also  had  good  all-round  training  in  science, 
and  is  a  man  of  maturity  and  experience  in  the  work.  His  teaching 
load,  however,  is  too  heavy,  and  we  recommend  that  he  be  relieved 
by  employing  another  man  to  conduct  the  work  in  physics  and  build 
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up  the  classes  in  this  subject  until  it  reaches  and  maintains  the  promi- 
nence in  the  school  that  it  should  have. 

At  present  there  are  two  extra  classes  in  chemistry  that  are  run  on 
the  schedules  of  two  of  the  regular  classes,  thus  dividing  the  attention 
and  effort  of  the  teacher  of  physics  and  chemistry.  One  of  these  i$  a 
voluntary  class  of  four  girls  in  household  chemistry,  and  the  other  a 
voluntary  class  of  boys  in  analytical  chemistry.  These  are  both  suc- 
cessful, though  for  the  teacher  they  represent  voluntary  work  under- 
taken in  the  service  of  pupils  who  have  developed  special  interest  in 
chemistry.  There  is  a  fine  field  in  this  school  and  community  for  the 
development  of  some  special  advanced  classes  in  chemistry  for  those 
pupils  who  are  aiming  at  employment  in  agriculture,  pharmacy  and 
the  cotton  and  lumber  industries;  and  the  teacher  of  this  subject  is 
anxious  to  develop  them.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  essential  that  he 
be  relieved  of  the  physics  classes  as  suggested  above. 


MORE  SCIENCE  TEAGHEBS  NEEDED. 

If  the  science  program  that  we  have  recommended  should  be 
adopted  by  the  board,  it  will  be  necessary  gradually  to  increase  the 
number  of  science  teachers  as  the  classes  successively  swing  into  the 
new  curriculums.  The  number  of  classes  to  be  provided  for  would 
probably  be  approximately  as  follows : 

Numhei'  of  cUisse^  to  be  ^^rovided  in  the  science  program  recommended. 


Subject. 


CItIc  biology 

GfloeiBlfPQKnpky 

Fhyvics ., 

Housefaold  phTslcs  and  cbemistiy 

Art  reproductiOD 

Cbemutry,  Rraerel 

Cbfimlstryy  advanced 

Total 


Number 
of  pupils. 


300 

360 

75 

£0 

ao 

80 
30 


005 


Number 
of  classes. 


11 
14 
3 
S 
1 
8 
2 


36 


Number 

ofteacb* 

eis. 


} 


2.2 

2.8 

.6 

.4 

.2 

1.0 


7.2 


Grade. 


Ninth. 

Tenth. 
Eleyenth. 

Do. 
Twelfth. 

Do. 


This  is  only  a  rough  estimate,  based  on  such  meager  data  for  pre- 
diction as  are  now  available,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  not  far  from 
what  would  be  true  if  the  new  curricula  were  in  operation.  Allow- 
ance has  not  been  made  for  increased  numbers  of  pupils  in  the 
school,  the  prediction  being  based  on  present  enrollment.  Some 
allowance  should  be  made  for  an  annual  increase  in  attendance, 
which,  if  the  recommendations  of  the  survey  are  carried  out,  will 
probably  be  greater  than  the  normal  increase  due  to  growth  in  pop- 
ulation. As  the  full  time  of  three  teachers  is  now  engaged  and 
two-tenths  of  the  time  of  a  fourth,  the  curriculum  changes  recom- 
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mended  would  probably  involve  engaging  four  additional  teachers 
for  science.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  four  additional  teachers 
for  the  school,  as  fewer  would  be  needed  for  some  of  the  other  sub- 
jects, such  as  foreign  language,  mathematics,  and  English.  If  the 
survey  commission's  recommendation  of  establishing  junior  high 
schools  is  adopted,  the  surplus  of  teachers  in  these  departments  could 
be  assigned  to  the  junior  high  schools.  The  ninth-gi-ade  science 
teachers  would  of  course  be  assigned  there  also. 

THE  SCIENCE   EQUIPMENT. 

The  science  equipment  in  the  Central  High  School  is  of  a  sub 
stantial  character,  and  indicates  that  the  School  board  in  the  past 
has  been  disposed  to  provide  generously  for  science.    Tliere  is  a  lab 
oratory  for  chemistry,  and  one  for  physics,  and  a  large  classroom 
with  opera  chau-s;  demonstration  tabic  and  apparatus  aibinets  ad- 
joining these  laboratories  and  avaUable  for  class  wojj^an  eitW  sub- 
ject.   There  is  ample  storage  room  conveniently  arranged  for  both 
physical  and  chemical  apparatus  and  supplies.*   For  both  of  these 
subjects  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  equipment  that  are  needed  are  to 
a  large  degree  on  hand  and  are  well  cai-ed  for  and  systematicaUv 
arranged.     The  table  space  and  ixwm  space  provided  for  phvsics 
and  chemistry  are  sufficient  for  the  classes  as  they  now  are  but  with 
the  new  curriculums,  combined  laboratory  and  classroom  will   be 
needed  (for  physics,  household  physics  and  chemistry,  and  art  re 
production). 

f  5nn'?  K^'  *r  ""'^^^  Pl»y^°«raphy  is  now  taught  has  a  demonsti-a- 
tion  table  and  specimen  cabinet  which  are  very  satisfactory,  but  no 
place  to  store  maps  and  charts,  and  no  tables  for  individual  labora- 
tory work.    For  modern  instruction  in  general  geography,  or  even  in 
physiography,  the  furniture  and  equipment  here  a4  vJl^  inadequa^ 
If  general  geography  is  required  in  aU  curricula,  as  we  recommend' 
tlieie  will  be  from  13  to  15  sections  in  this  subject!    This  wiuZS 
one  laboratory  room  and  two  classrooms  to  be  in  constat  use 
throughout  each  day  of  the  week  and  a  minimum  laboratory  and 
classroom  equipment  of  apparatus  for  30  pupils  working  togeSer  at 
one  time.    The  amount  and  kind  of  equipment. needed  for  f  labora- 
tory in  general  geography  and  the  manner  of  using,  storing,  a^d 
caring  for  it  are  fdly  described  in  Twiss's  Principles  of^ie^Je 
Teaching,  Cliapter  Xyi  (MacmUlan,  N.  Y.,  1917) 

For  botany  and  zoology  there  are  36  good  microscopes,  with  an 
excellent  specially-built  cabinet  in  which  to  store  them  T^lye  Tf 
these  microscopes  were  out  of  commission,  the  reason  given  bei^ 
that  they  were  m  need  of  repairs.  There  was  also  a  largflquaS 
also  out  of  commission  and  badly  out  of  repair.    The  XiTas  ^-' 
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plied  with  a  good  demonstration  table  and  a  storage  case,  occupied 
mostly  with  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  specimens  and  utensils  ar- 
ranged according  to  no  recognizable  system,  and  in  poor  condition. 
The  room  and  its  contents  fall  far  short  of  what  a  modern  high- 
school  laboratory  for  biological  studies  should  be. 

If,  according  to  our  recommendation,  civic  biology  be  placed  in  all 
curriculums  and  made  optional  with  community  civics,  it  is  fair  to 
estimate  that  about  300  pupils  will  be  studying  it,  making  11  sections, 
and  requiring  constant  use  of  at  least  two  rooms,  each  systematically 
furnished  and  equipped  as  a  combined  laboratory  and  classroom. 
This  would  require  a  considerable  amount  of  additional  equipment 
in  charts,  specimens,  and  biological  apparatus  and  materials.  It 
would' be  useless,  however,  to  install  this  unless  at  least  one  of  the 
two  necessary  teachers  is  to  have  the  training  and  experience  in 
biological  work  that  will  guarantee  its  proper  care  and  efficient  use. 

The  equipment  of  biological  rooms  is  discussed  fully  in  Twiss's 
Principle  of  Scitoce  Teaching,  Chapters  X  and  XIII,  in  Lloyd  and 
Bigelcl#'s  Teaching  of  Biology  (Longmans  &  Co.),  and  in  Ganing's 
The  Teaching  Botanist  (Macmillan). 

A  special  room  is  provided  for  general  science,  and  is  furnished 
and  well  equipped  for  demonstration  and  individual  laboratory  ex- 
periments. If,  as  we  have  recommended,  general  science  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  practically  all  the  equip- 
ment of  this  room  might  be  used  for  the  course  in  household  physics 
and  chemistry,  which  we  have  recommended  for  the  home  economic^, 
music,  and  art  curriculums. 

Some  additions  to  the  equipment  that  are  needed  immediately, 
whether  the  recommended  curriculum  changes  are  to  be  made  or  not, 
are  as  follows:  Some  additional  apparatus  for  physics,  especially  in 
sound  and  light ;  a  good  screw-cutting  lathe,  drill  press,  grinder,  and 
wood  and  metal  bench  tools  for  the  equipment  of  a  physics  shop,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  make  and  repair  apparatus;  lantern  slides 
and  microscopic  slides,  stout  opaque  curtains  for  darkening  all 
science  rooms  when  the  projecting  lantern  is  used;  electric  connec- 
tions in  each  of  these  rooms  for  the  lantern ;  charts,  wall  maps,  and 
blackboard  outline  maps  for  geography,  and  storage  cabinets  for 
these;  charts,  skeleton,  specimens,  and  biological  glassware  for 
biology. 

8.  SCIENCE  IN  THE  VOCATIONAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

This  is  a  vocational  high  school  in  which  shop  work  is  prominent; 
and  one  would  naturally  expect  to  find  here  strong  and  well- 
developed  courses  in  physics,  especially  mechanics  and  electricity  in 
chemistry,  for  students  fitting  themselves  for  industrial  occupations^ 
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and  civic  biology  or  at  least  physiology  and  hygiene  for  all  pupik. 
It  was  somewhat  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  nothing  of  the  sort. 
There  are  no  laboratories  equipped  for  work  in  science,  and  no 
teachers  in  the  corps,  so  far  as  the  observer  could  learn,  who  are 
competent  to  teach  science.  Such  apparatus  as  there  was  gave  no 
evidence  of  being  properly  used  or  cared  for,  and  though  there  was 
in  one  room  a  demonstratioa  table,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
laboratory  table  at  which  pupils  could  experiment. 

There  were  found  three  subjects  which  were  said  to  be  science, 
viz,  "  General  science,"  "  wood  teclinology  and  timber  physics,"  and 
"  printing  design." 

QUALITY  OF  THE  TEACHING. 

• 

What  was  designated  as  general  science  was  given  in  the  room 
where  the  demonstration  table  was.  There  was  no  evidence  of  pupil 
experimentation  and  very  little  that  any  effective  ei^perimenting  wn^ 
done  by  the  teacher  befoi*e  the  pupils.  The  subject  matter  wa&  mainly 
on  home  gardening  and  agriculture.  Examination  of  the  pupils' 
notebooks  showed  that  they  were  all  alike,  being  merely  dictation 
from  the  teacher,  taken  down  word  for  word  excepting  when  the 
teacher  was  misunderstood,  when  the  pupil  would  get  down  some- 
thing that  made  no  sense.  The  teacher's  method  was  first  to  ^  lec- 
ture "  to  the  pupils,  while  they  sat  passive ;  then  the  next  day  he  dic- 
tated an  abstract  of  the  "  lecture  "  which  they  copied  verbatim ;  then 
on  the  third  day  he  questioned  the  pupils  on  this  dictation.  The 
observer  heai*d  one  of  his  ^^recitations."  It  was  in  eighth-grade 
physiology ;  and  the  topic  was  ^'  Common  diseases."  The  questions 
were  mostly  purely  factual,  calling  for  no  thought  whatever.  Rela- 
tions among  facts  were  not  sought.  The  pupils'  responses  were  about 
as  frequently  incorrect  as  correct.  Their  attitude  was  apathetic. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  entire  procedure  that  could  rightfully  be 
called  education. 

The  course  in  "  wood  technology  and  timber  physics,"  as  outlined 
by  its  teacher,  looked  well  and  promising,  but  the  classroom  work  did 
not  confirm  this  impression.  The  class  work  observed  in  this  subject 
was  memoriter  recitation  from  a  very  elementally  textbook  about  wood 
technology.  The  book  was  of  about  the  grade  that  would  be  suitable 
for  a  supplementary  reader  in  the  seventh  grade.  The  method  of  the 
teacher  was  to  have  the  class  study  a  part  of  the  lesson  for  5  or  10 
minutes  while  he  did  the  same.  He  would  then  caU  them  to  atten- 
tion, and  with  his  finger  on  the  page  ask  them  two  or  three  questions 
in  a  halting,  hesitating  manner.  Then  would  follow  another  brief 
period  of  study  by  teacher  and  pupils  and  two  or  three  more  ques- 
tions, and  so  on.    The  questions  were  mostly  of  a  rather  trivial  sort, 
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and  the  answers  were  given  usually  by  several  pupils  together,  each 
answering  in  his  own  way,  so  that  nothing  in  particular  could  be 
distinctly  heard.  The  teacher  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  woodshop 
man.  At  the  exposition  grounds  is  a  well-built  bungalow  booth, 
which  the  observer  was  told  had  been  built  by  some  pupils  under  his 
direction.  Evidently  this  man's  time  should  be  given  to  shop  instruc- 
tion. 

In  further  search  for  scientific  instruction  the  room  where  the 
class  in  "printing  design"  was  working  was  visited.  This  was  a 
small  drawing  room  occupied  by  the  teacher  and  three  or  four  boys. 
The  observer  had  been  told  that  in  this  class  the  physics  and  chem- 
istry of  color,  pigments,  and  paper  were  taught.  He  was  not  able 
to  elicit  from  the  teacher,  the  students,  or  the  little  textbook  of 
design  that  was  in  use  any  scrap  of  evidence  that  scientific  instruc- 
tion or  experimenting  of  any  sort  had  been  carried  on  in  connection 
with  this  class.  The  work  in  printing  design  as  such,  however, 
appeared  to  bef^  Efficient. 

Th^'  f^la;in  f a6tj  then,  with  regard  to  this  school  is  that  no  science 
instruction  whatever  is  given  in  it  that  is  worthy  of  the  name,  and 
that  aside  from  a  very  few  microscopes  and  magnifying  glasses  and 
some  few  pieces  of  physical  apparatus  and  bottles  of  chemicals 
there  is  little  of  a  material  sort  with  which -to  teach  sciences. 

A  PLAN  OW  SCIENCE  WORK  NEEDED. 

To  continue  the  pretense  of  teaching  science  that  now  exists  would 
certainly  be  unwise.  Whatever  is  done  in  the  future  should  start 
with  a  policy  and  a  plan  and  be  built  from  the  ground  up.  The 
plan  at  the  beginning  should  carry  with  it  at  least  two  trained 
and  competent  science  teachers  and  two  laboratories — one  for  physics 
and  the  other  for  chemistry — ^both  modern  and  fully  equipped  for 
individual  experiments  by  the  pupils  and  demonstration  experi- 
ments by  the  teacher.  The  apparatus  for  physics  should  be  as 
largely  as  possible  such  as  is  used  in  actual  practice  in  the  indus- 
tries, and  the  science  principles  should  be  introduced  through  the 
working  out  of  practical  projects  and  problems  connected  with  the 
industries,  especially  those  of  Memphis  and  the  vicinity. 

We  recommend  for  this  school  the  same  sequence  of  scientific 
studies  that  has  been  recommended  for  the  Central  High  School, 
namely,  ninth  grade,  civic  biology ;  tenth  grade,  general  geography ; 
eleventh  grade,  physics ;  twelfth  grade,  chemistry,  and  for  the  same 
reasons.  Looking  toward  the  future,  however,  the  school  eventually 
should  offer  a  number  of  short  intensive  courses  in  the  various  phases 
of  physics  and  chemistry  that  are  needed  in  direct  application  to  the 
industrial  and  commercial  vocations  for  which  the  pupils  are  pre- 
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paring.  The  subjects  for  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades  and  general 
science  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  should  be  taught,  not  primarily 
for  vocational  purposes,  but  rather  for  the  purposes  of  citizenship 
and  individual  development.  The  aims  and  methods  should  be  the 
same  as  for  the  pupils  attending  Central  High  School.  The  teachers 
and  equipment,  of  course,  should  be  of  the  very  best  and  most 
practical  character. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  observer  veiy  little  can  be  done  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  science  or  any  of  the  academic  work  in  the 
Vocational  High  School  until  either  a  new  school  plant  is  erected 
or  the  crowded  condition  is  relieved  and  the  building  is  consider- 
ably  remodeled.  It  is  dark,  dingy,  unwholesome,  and  mostly  poorly 
lighted  and  ventilated.  Furthermore,  not  much  can  be  done  until 
the  school  is  changed  from  its  present  unorganized,  almost  chaotic 
condition  as  to  administration  into  an  efficient  organization  with  a 
definite  and  well-planned  assortment  of  curriculums  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  various  groups  of  pupils  who  attend  it.  Consideration 
of  such  changes  as  these  should  precede  any  changes  planned  for 
science. 

4.  SCIENCE  IN  THE  KORTRECHT  HIGH  SCHOOL  (COLORED). 

The  condition  of  this  high  school  for  the  coloi-ed  children  is  even 
worse  than  that  of  the  Vocational  High  School.  In  fact,  it  is  noth- 
ing short  of  pitiable.  The  school  building  i<i  imclean,  unsafe,  in- 
sanitary, ix>orly  arranged,  badly  lighted,  and  unsuitably  located. 
Fuilhennore,  it  is  badly  congested.  The  office  room  is  so  small  as 
to  be  almost  useless;  there  is  nothing  that  might  justly  be  called  a 
library ;  and  there  is  no  laboratory,  and  no  science  equipment  what- 
ever, excepting  a  few  bottles  and  test  tubes  and  a  few  broken  pieces 
of  antiquated  physical  apparatus.  It  is  impossible  to  do  anything 
but  textbook  and  recitation  work;  and  even  such  work,  on  account 
of  the  constant  overcrowding  of  the  room,  must  be  done  under  the 
greatest  of  difficulties. 

The  teacher  of  science  is  intelligent  and  well  trained.  He  has 
very  sensible  and  clear  ideas  as  to  the  needs  of  the  Negro  children 
and  as  to  what  and  how  they  should  be  taught.  He  is  trying  to 
train  them  through  elementary  science  in  habits  of  neatness,  indus- 
try, and  exactitude,  and  is  endeavoring  to  teach  them  how  to  think. 
He  has  no  delusions  as  to  their  capacities,  and  he  believes  in  educat- 
ing them  for  the  occupations  which  they  must  follow.  He  was  par- 
ticularly clear  as  to  the  necessity  of  picking  out  those  few  who  excel 
the  others  in  intellect,  teaching  them  how  to  think,  and  instilling 
into  them  ideals  of  service  and  citizenship,  in  order  that  they  may 
become  wise  and  safe  leaders  of  their  race.    His  training  in  science 
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has  evidently  been  such  that  if  given  adequate  facilities  he  could 
give  these  colored  children  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  training  in  the 
sciences  that  they  are  most  capable  of  profiting  by.  The  immediate 
need  here  is  for  simple,  economical  science  equipment  for  physiology 
and  hygiene,  for  elementary  physics,  and  for  botany  and  gardening. 
Ample  closets  are  needed  in  which  to  keep  these.  No  money  should 
be  spent  in  laboratory  furniture  for  this  building.  There  is  no  place 
to  install  it. 

The  aims  of  this  school  should  be  two.  The  first  is  industrial  and 
commercial — to  fit  the  gi^eat  bulk  of  those  children  for  citizenship 
and  for  the  occupations  that  are  open  to  them.  For  the  most  of  this 
group  a  two  years'  course  beyond  the  eighth  grade  should  be  ample. 
The  second  is  preparatory — ^to  select  the  few  who  have  considerably 
more  than  the  average  endowment  of  intellect  and  ambition,  and 
pi'epare  them  for  the  higher  institutions  for  colored  youth  where 
they  can  be  trained  as  teachers,  lawyers,  ministers,  and  physicians 
for  the  service  of  their  people.  The  proper  training  of  this  mate- 
rial for  leadership  among  the  Negroes  seems  to  the  writer  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  race  problem 
both  in  the  South  and  the  North.  Is  there  any  way  in  which  money — 
and  lots  of  it — can  be  spent  more  profitably  for  the  public  safety  than 
in  the  moral,  religious,  and  civic  education  not  only  of  those  Negro 
youth  but  the  youth  of  all  the  other  various  races  that  make  up  our 
people,  who  are  destined  to  become  the  leaders  of  the  race  groups 
to  which  they  belong?  A  well-located,  modern  high-school  plant, 
housing  a  well-organized,  ably  administered,  and  carefully  super- 
vised Negro  high  school  is  an  investment  that  would  yield  large 
dividends  in  safety  and  prosperity  for  Memphis. 
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LETTER  OP  TRANSMITTAL. 


Departmext  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington^  Septerriber  25^  1919. 
Sir  :  I  am  transmitting  herewith  for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education  the  report  of  a  survey  of  the  schools  of  the 
city  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  made  under  my  direction:    I  am  asking  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  following  seven  parts : 

Part  1.  Chapter      I.  An  Industrial  and  Social  Study  of  Mem- 
phis. 
Chapter    II.  School    Organization,    Supervision,    and 

Finance. 
Chapter  III.  The  Building  Problem. 
Part  2.  Chapter      I.  The  Elementary  Schools. 

Chapter    II.  The  High  Schools, 
Part  3.  Civic  Education. 
Part  4.  Science. 
Part  5.  Music. 

Part  6.  Industrial  Arts,  Home  Economics,  and  Gardening. 
Part  7.  Health  Work. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  MEMPHIS, 

TENNESSEE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In  April,  1919,  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
JMemphis,  Tenn.,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  sub- 
mitted the  conditions  on  which  the  Bureau  of  Education  would  make 
a  survey  of  the  public  school  system  of  that  city.  These  conditions, 
as  stated  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  follow : 

• 

(1)  That  the  board  of  education,  the  superintendent  of  public  schools,  and 
all  other  pubUc  officers  and  teachers  connected  with  the  schools  will  give  me 
and  the  persons  detailed  to  make  the  survey  their  hearty  cooperation,  to  the 
end  that  the  survey  may  be  made  niost  effectively  and  economically. 

(2)  That  the  survey  committee  be  permitted  to  find  the  facts  as  they  are, 
and,  in  so  far  as  may  seem  advisable,  to  report  them  as  they  are  found. 

(3)  That  the  findings  of  the  survey  committee  and  such  recommendations 
for  the  improvement  of  the  schools  as  nfay  seem  to  be  desirable  may  be  pub- 
lished as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  the  expense  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  distribution,  first,  among  the  citizens  of  Memphis  and,  second, 
among  students  of  education  throughout  the  country. 

^(4)  That  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  survey,  Including  expenses  for 
travel  and  subsistence  for  employees  of  the  bureau  detailed  for  this  work,  and 
the  honorariums  and  expenses  of  the  one  or  more  additional  persons  whom  It 
may  be  necessary  to  employ  to  assist  In  the  work  will  be  paid  by  the  board  of 
education.  It  Is  understood,  however,  that  the  board  will  not  be  obligated  for 
expenses  beyond  $5,000. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  begin  the  survey  on  or  before  May  12  and  to  have  the 
field  work  of  It  finished  in  June.  The  final  report  will  be  submitted  and  printed 
as  early  as  possible  after  the  1st  of  July.  Such  portion  as  nfay  be  needed  by 
the  board  in  determining  their  building  poUcy  for  next  year  will  be  submitted 
as  much  earlier  than  the  1st  of  July  as  possible. 

On  May  5  the  commissioner  was  notified  that  all  the  conditions 
named  had  been  agreed  to.  To  assist  him  in  making  this  study  the 
commissioner  appointed  the  following  commission: 

THE    SIJBVEY    COMMISSION. 

Frank  F.  Bunker,  Specialist  in  City  School  Systems,  Bureau  of  Education, 

director  of  the  survey. 
Thomas  Alexander,  Professor  of  Elementary  Education,  Peabody  College  for 

Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
William  T.  Bawden,  Specialist  in  Vocational  Education,  Bureau  of  Education. 
Hiram  Byrd,  Specialist  in  Health  Education,   United  States  Public   Health 

Service. 
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Elmer  W.  Christy,  Supertfisor  of  Industrial  Education,  Public  SchooU,  Ohf' 

cinnati,  Ohio. 
Fletcher  IJ.  Dresslar,  Specialist  in  School  Architecture,  Sanitation,  Buildings, 

and  Kquipment,  Bureau  of  Education. 
Arthur  W.  minn,  Specialist  in  Civic  Education,  Bureau  of  Education. 
Will  Earhart,  Supcrrisor  of  Music,  Public  Schools,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 
Alice  Biirrowa  Fernandez,  Specialist  in  Social  and  Industrial  Problems,  Bureau 

of  Education. 
Florence  C.  Fox,  Specialist  in  Primary  Grade  Education,  Bureau  of  Education. 
Ada    Van    Stone   Harris,   Director  of   Elementary  Practice   Teaching,    Public 

Schools,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Carrie  A.  Lyford,  Specialist  in  Home  Economics,  Bureau  of  Education. 
F.  A.  ^ie^^ill,  Specialist  in  School  and  Home  Gardening,  Bureau  of  Education. 
John  L.  Randall.  Specialist  in  School  and  Home  Oardenifig,  Bureau  of  E4n^ 

cation. 
WiUard  S.  Small.  Specialist  in  School  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education,  Bureau 

of  Education. 
George  R.  Twiss,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education  and  State  High  School 

Inspector,  Ohio  State  University. 

The  field  work  began  May  12  and  was  completed  June  7,  except 
that  two  members  of  the  staff  remained  two  weeks  longer. 

While  the  time  for  the  examination  of  conditions  was  short,  the 
schools  closing  for  the  year  on  June  13,  nevertheless,  through  careful 
organization  of  the  work  and  through  frequent  meetings  of  the  staff 
for  the  discussion  of  every  phase  of  the  problem,  definite  and  positive 
conclusions  in  which  all  concurred  were  quickly  reached.  Although 
the  conmiission  as  a  whole  considered  every  important  activity  of  the 
work  of  the  system,  each  member  was  assigned  to  the  particular  field 
of  his  interest.  The  reports  of  the  members  of  the  commission  were 
organized  by  the  director  of  the  survey  and  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  his  approval.  The  report  is  issued  ia 
separate  parts  for  general  circulation. 

THE  PARTS  TO  BE  ISSUED. 

Part  1.  Chapter      I.  An  Industrial  and  Social  Study  of  Memphis. 
Chapter    II.  School    Organization^   Supervision,   and    Fi- 
nance. 

■ 

Chapter  III.  The  Building  Problem. 
Part  2.  Chapter      I.  The  Elementary  Schools. 

Chapter    II.  The  High  Schools. 
Pali:  3.  Civic  Education. 
Part  4.  Science. 
Part  5.  Music. 

Part  6.  Industrial  Arts,  Home  Economics  and  Gardening. 
Part  7.  Health  Work. 

This  study  of  the  Memphis  schools  is  intended  to  be  a  study  of 
policies  and  of  practices ;  not  of  persons.    The  commission  has  con- 
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sciously  avoided  either  praising  or  blaming,  crediting  or  discrediting, 
individuals.  The  matter  of  placing  an  estimate  upon  the  value  of 
the  services  which  individuals  are  rendering  is  the  duty  of  local  au- 
thorities ;  it  falls  outside  the  province  of  the  survey  commission  and 
has  not  been  attempted. 

The  commission  desires  to  express  its  appreciation  of  the  courtesy 
and  consideration  shown  its  members  by  citizens  of  Memphis,  the 
members  of  the  board  of  education,  the  secretary's  office,  the  super- 
intendent and  his  clerks,  and  the  entire  school  corps.  Without  ex- 
ception, all  cooperated  to  make  the  investigation  as  thorough  and  as 
efficient  as  the  time  would  permit. 

A  special  word  of  appreciation  is  due  the  management  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  for  providing  office  rooms  and 
equipment  for  the  staff,  without  charge,  and  to  the  local  company  , 
handling  the  Burrough's  Adding  Machine,  which  very  kindly  loaned 
one  of  these  machines  to  the  staff. 

A  summary  of  conclusions  and  recommjendations  will  be  found  at 
the  end  of  each  chapter. 


PART  6.  MUSIC. 


Contents. — 1.  Maslc  in  the  elementary  while  school8.^The  textbook;  rote  singing; 
training  voices;  beginning  of  technical  instmction ;  careless  teaching;  part  singing; 
Tolce  classification ;  effect  of  formal  examinations ;  inadequate  preparation  of  teachers ; 
music  in  West  Tennessee  Normal  School ;  lack  of  equipment.  2.  Music  in  elementary 
colored  schools — Contrast  between  Negroes  and  whites ;  faults  of  instruction ;  mono- 
tones among  Negro  children ;  lack  of  sight-singing  ability.  3.  Music  in  the  high  schools — 
A.  Central  High  School — Chorus  and  orchestra ;  instruments  should  be  provided ;  selec- 
tions for  appreciation ;  school  credit  for  outside  work ;  B.  Vocational  High  School — 
Developing  musical  interest;  recommendations;  C.  Kortrecht  High  School  (colored) — 
Qualities  of  singing ;  tonal  qualities ;  sight  singing ;  the  band ;  chorus  singing  should  be 
developed;  the  best  in  Negro  music  should  be  conserved  and  developed.  4.  General  as- 
pects— Musical  organizations;  interest  of  chamber  of  commerce;  private  Instruction 
among  school  children ;  money  cost  of  private  instruction ;  tri-State  examining  board ; 
supervision  in  Memphis  schools.     5.  Summary  of  recommendations. 


1.  MUSIC  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  WHITE  SCHOOLS. 

The  list  of  schools  provided  members  of  the  survey  contained 
the  names  of  23  elementary  schools  for  white  children.  The  obser- 
vations set  forth  in  this  section  of  the  report  are  based  on  a  program 
of  visits  that  included  16  of  these  schools  and  almost  one-third  of 
the  total  number  of  classes  in  the  schools  visited.  No  cnoclusions  are 
drawn  that  were  not  confirmed  repeatedly  by  observations  of  many 
classes  in  many  schools. 

THE  MUSIC  TEXTBOOK. 

The  books  of  music  and  other  musical  material  on  which  the  course 
of  study  is  based  are  naturally  of  first  interest.  Their  nature  and 
distribution  are  likely  to  represent  the  pedagogical  beliefs  and  musi- 
cal standards  of  the  department  of  music,  and  the  amount  of  mate- 
rial provided  is  likely  to  tell  something  either  of  the  intelligence  and 
enthusiasm  put  back  of  the  departmental  work,  or  of  conditions  in 
the  local  school  system  or  in  the  organization  of  the  whole  State  edu- 
cational system  which  react  powerfully  upon  the  provision  of  text 
material.  Several  points  in  a  discussion  of  this  question  as  related 
to  the  schools  of  Memphis  must  be  reserved  for  a  later  page.  At  this 
point  it  need  be  said  only  that  the  school  children  in  Memphis  are 
fairly  well  provided  with  a  basis  text  of  proven  quality,  and  that 
the  gradation  of  work,  as  shown  by  the  distribution  or  assignment 
to  grades  of  the  various  books  of  the  course,  is  in  accord  with  the  in- 
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tentions  of  the  authors  of  the  series,  and  is  in  all  essentials  in  con- 
formity with  the  standards  of  accomplishment  now  generally  ac- 
cepted for  each  grade. 

But  the  selection  of  a  text  and  the  assignment  of  the  books  to  the 
various  grades  amount  to  little  more  than  staking  a  claim.  The  work 
undertaken  in  an  endeavor  to  improve  the  claim,  and  the  success  of 
this  work,  as  measured  by  the  product  brought  forth,  are  matters  of 
still  greater  interest. 

The  overwhelming  consensus  of  opinion  to-day  is  that  in  the  first 
year  of  school  little  or  no  attention  should  be  given  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  staff  and  staff  notation.  At  the  age  of  6  years  many  chil- 
dren have  not  acquired  the  use  of  their  singing  voice.  The  first  song 
attempted  in  September  in  a  first  primary  room  w^ill  often  reveal  the 
presence  of  a  very  large  number  of  so-called  **  monotones."  Tliis  is 
particularly  true  in  cities  that,  like  Memphis,  do  not  have  public 
kindergartens  in  connection  with  their  schools;  and  it  is  quit«  true 
of  cities  that  do  have  kindergartens,  unless  the  singing  in  the  kinder- 
garten is  wisely  guarded  and  directed  and  is  not  used  solely  as  a 
mere  vehicle  for  the  transmission  of  a  text.  Nor  do  children  at  the 
age  of  6  universally  have  use  of  a  vocabulary  of  tones  and  a  familiar- 
ity with  tonal  usages  such  as  are  acquired  through  a  generous  musi- 
cal experience.  If  they  lack  such  a  vocabulary,  it  is  as  foolish  to  be- 
gin to  teach  them  the  printed  symbols  of  tones  as  it  would  be  to  be- 
gin to  teach  them  the  printed  symbols  of  language  before  they  conld 
speak  or  know  the  meanings  and  uses  of  the  words  they  would  be 
asked  to  recognize.  Finally,  music  should  certainly  be  presented 
through  the  ear.  and  the  aural  impressions  received  should  be  brought 
strongly  to  the  attention  of  the  mind,  before  the  mind  is  diverted  to 
a  consideration  of  symbols  presented  to  the  eye  that  hold  no  content 
of  ringing  tone  for  the  imagination  of  the  learner. 

THE  QUALrrr  of  rote  singikg. 

The  Memphis  schools  ai-e  in  accord  with  approved  practice  in  that 
they  limit  the  work  in  music  in  the  first  year  almost  entirely  to  rote 
singing.  The  staff  is  often  introduced,  it  is  true,  usually  in  a  some- 
what hesitating  way,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year;  and  because  that 
is  too  early,  it  is  not  related  to  music  in  the  minds  of  the  children, 
who  go  about  the  work  on  it  in  a  new  frame  of  mind,  as  they  would 
go  about  the  study  of  the  Corinthian  column.  But  the  practice  in 
Memphis  is  not  vigorous  and  obtrusive  and  need  not  be  dwelt  upon 
here. 

The  rote  singing  in  first  primary  grades  in  Memphis  is  a  matter 
for  much  graver  consideration.  It  must  be  said  that  most  of  it  is 
bad.    The  tone  production  of  the  children  is  faulty,  the  voices  being 
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chesty  and  stiff;  songs  are  almost  invariably  pitched  too  low;  there 
are  altogether  too  many  monotones  in  most  of  the  rooms,  especially 
for  the  end  of  a  school  year,  and  the  ^ngs  used  are  not  selected  care- 
fully, in  obedience  to  fixed  standards  of  musical  value,  literary  qual- 
ity, and  adaptation  to  the  voice  and  the  mind  of  the  child.  Eote 
songs  heard  in  primary  rooms  ranged  all  the  way  from  some  of  the 
finer  and  most  widely  used  songs  of  Jessie  Gaynor,  sung  with  con- 
siderable understanding  of  the  purpose  of  rote  singing  and  with 
fairly  pleasant  tone,  to  the  most  barbaric  yelling  the  observer  ever 
heard  in  a  so-called  educational  institution,  on  the  worst  song  he 
ever  heard  tolerated  in  any  such  institution — an  atrocity  entitled 
*'  Everybody  Calls  Me  Honey  " — that  would  have  been  cheap  in  the 
mouths  of  a  Broadway  tango  crowd,  and  in  the  mouths  of  children 
was  an  insult  to  childhood.  Of  course  the  teacher  who  introduced 
this  song  i&  not  fit  to  teach  children  and  should  be  promptly  ejected 
from  the  system.  Needless  to  say,  the  song  was  not  suggested  or 
sanctioned  by  the  supervisor  of  music.  Another  type  of  faulty 
song,  not  so  objectionable,  but  much  more  frequently  heard,  was  the 
"  action ''  song.  In  the  most  striking  example  of  this  sort  that  was 
exhibited,  the  children  prepared  for  the  song  by  crouching  on  the 
floor  and  before  completing  it  indulged  in  some  rather  violent  leap- 
ing. There  was  some  rather  breathless  singing  intermittently — 
when  the  exercise  was  not  too  vigorous — but  naturally  such  tone  as 
was  produced  was  bad.  Just  what  the  performance  had  to  do  with 
music  was  quite  obscure.  It  was  undertaken,  however,  as  an  exhibit 
of  music  work  and  not  as  an  exhibit  of  physical  training,  which  it 
much  more  resembled. 

But  more  serious  than  these  occasional  errors  in  the  selection  of 
songs  is  the  lack  of  clearly  defined  standards  and  an  efficient  tech- 
nique in  teaching  rote  songs.  Very  many  times  the  songs  heard 
were  pitched  too  low.  The  teachers  were  often  supplied  with  pitch 
pipes,  and  in  higher  grades,  where  the  pupils  sang  from  notes,  usually 
used  them  very  effectively.  There  was  great  carelessness,  however, 
in  pitching  rote  songs.  The  teacher  usually  guessed  at  the  pitch, 
and  the  guess  of  a  teacher  in  such  case  will  invariably  be  too  low. 
In  one  or  two  instances,  but  one  or  two  only,  the  teacher  let  the 
pupils  guess,  permitting  them  to  start  without  giving  them  any 
pitch.  The  child  with  the  strongest  voice — ^which  was  very  likely 
to  be  the  chestiest — then  led. 

TRAINING  children's  VOICES. 

The  proper  voice  for  children  is  a  light,  thin,  head  voice,  very 
beautiful  and  very  flexible,  but  small  and  not  fitted  to  produce 
sonorous  masses  of  tones  such  as  an  adult  group  produces  so  welL 
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All  unconsciously  to  the  child,  without  any  special  vocal  exercises 
of  any  kind,  this  voice  may  easily  be  established  and  maintained  by 
a  few  simple  practices.  The  very  first  songs  should  begin  with  tones 
located  somewhere  on  the  upper  half  of  the  staff  and  range  from 
there  downward  rather  than  upward ;  the  songs  should  never  range 
below  middle  C,  and  should  "  center  "  always  around  the  middle  of 
the  staff  or  higher ;  the  tone  should  always  be  kept  sweet  and  light 
(which  can  be  done  by  the  teacher  giving  the  song  out  in  a  small, 
unaffected  voice) ;  declamatory  utterance,  with  a  view  of  emphasiz- 
ing some  too  violent  text,  should  be  avoided ;  the  teacher  by  a  casual 
word  or  two  should  lead  the  children  to  listen  to  the  tones  they  are 
making  and  wish  to  make  those  tones  beautiful ;  the  musical  sense  of 
the  children  should  be  developed  in  general  by  considerable  hearing 
of  the  melodies  of  songs  they  are  to  learn  separated  from  the  words, 
as  against  the  current  practice,  entirely  unnecessary,  of  giving  great 
attention  to  the  words  separately  and  none  whatever  to  the  musical 
facts  of  the  song  separately;  only  songs  that  have  some  real  beauty 
should  be  chosen,  since  crude  and  ugly  songs  invariably  call  forth  a 
crude  and  ugly  style  of  singing  (witness  the  "  vaudeville "  voice) ; 
and  finally,  as  one  positive  effort,  steps  to  cure  monotones  should  be 
taken  from  the  first  day  on. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  Memphis  is  believed  to  be  violating 
all  these  principles.  There  is  some  frightfully  bad  singing,  as  we 
have  remarked,  but  there  is  also  some  good  singing,  and  a  very 
great  proportion  that  needs  only  a  very  little  intelligent  effort  to 
make  it  good.  The  criticism  is  that  the  work  does  not  give  evidence 
of  a  well-understood  and  complete  system  of  educational  belief. 
Either  such  a  creed  is  not  formulated  or  else  it  is  not  understood 
and  followed  by  the  elementary  room  teachers.  Another  factor 
may  be  the  lack  of  knowledge  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  room 
teachers,  especially  in  a  year  that  witnessed  great  depletion  in  the 
ranks  of  teachers  and  the  induction  into  the  schools  of  many  new 
and  insufficiently  trained  teachers.  But  lack  of  knowledge  and  skill 
can  explain  only  part  of  the  shortcomings  observed,  for  these  were 
obviously  due  more  to  wrong  aims.  Such  inadequacy,  as  compared 
with  uncertain  aims,  works  far  more  unfortunately  in  the  upper 
grades  in  Memphis  than  it  does  in  the  lower.  The  insufficient  time 
given  music  in  the  Memphis  schools,  which  will  be  discussed  more 
at  length  later,  may  also  bear  upon  the  results  in  rote  singing  in 
the  primary  grades.  Still,  the  fact  remains  that  more  time  used 
efficiently  in  the  present  kind  of  instruction  would  not  produce  right 
results,  because  the  aims  are  not  right  and  are  not  clearly  discerned. 

Loud  and  injurious  singing  on  low  tones  could  be  easily  and 
almost  immediately  corrected.  The  school  system  should  provide 
every  teacher  with  a  pitch  pipe  and  should  require  her  to  use  it. 
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If  a  teacher  is  informed  and  conscientious,  she  will  have  no  desire 
to  do  differently,. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  MONOTONES. 

The  complete  inattention  given  the  monotone  was  most  depress- 
ing. It  does  require  a  considerable  knowledge  and  technique  to 
deal  with  monotones  successfully,  and,  in  view  of  a  number  of 
unfavorable  conditions  in  Memphis,  some  measure  of  ill  success 
would  not  have  been  surprising.  But  the  impression  gathered  by 
the  observer  was  that  the  school  system  in  general  was  curiously 
unaware  of  or  apathetic  toward  any  problem  of  monotones  at  all. 
In  numerous  rooms  a  large  percentage  of  children  mumbled  in 
unmusical  undertone  while  the  remaining  ones  sang.  The  result  was 
depressing  from  a  musical  standpoint  and  intolerable  from  the 
standpoint  of  sympathy  for  the  child's  welfare,  progress,  and  free 
I>articipation  with  his  fellows.  Practically  no  comment  on  this 
phase  of  practice  was  heard  from  members  of  the  teaching  staff, 
though  other  features  were  from  time  to  time  mentioned,  in  terms 
of  satisfaction  or  regret  or  inquiry.  The  omission  was  the  more 
puzzling  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  belief  antagonistic  to  a  policy 
of  dealing  with  monotones  was  heard  expressed.  There  was  for- 
merly, of  course,  a  belief  in  some  quarters  that  children  mumbling 
in  such  fashion  were  unmusical  and  could  not  "  learn  music "  any- 
way. Many  a  child  has  had  a  blight  of  restraint  and  self -deprecia- 
tion flung  into  his  life  by  this  false  and  cruel  charge.  L^ter  it 
was  demonstrated  by  the  work  of  thousands  of  clever  teachers, 
dealing  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children,  that  if  pupils  re- 
mained in  such  condition  it  was  not  because  they  were  slighted  by 
nature  but  were  unfortunate  in  their  assignment  of  teachers. 

Because  there  are  so  few  exceptions  it  may  be  taken  as  a  safe  rule 
to  apply  to  any  and  all  monotones  that  they  are  not  aurally  defective 
but  vocally  awkward.  Test  their  discrimination  in  pitch  and  it  will 
often  be  found  quite  equal  to  those  who  are  singing  most  accurately. 
Their  difficulty  is  that  they  have  developed  only  a  speaking  voice. 
This  voice  is  stiff,  has  little  range  of  pitch  inflection,  and  is  charac- 
terized by  coming  straight  forward  from  the  back  of  the  throat, 
below  the  arch  of  the  palate.  The  singing  voice,  in  distinction,  is 
light,  flexible,  high  of  pitch,  and  has  large  nasal  and  frontal  place- 
ment. The  adjustment  of  the  vocal  apparatus  to  produ<»  it  is  quite 
different  from  that  made  in  speaking.  A  child  may  never  have  made 
such  adjustment,  any  more  than  he  has  made  an  adjustment  for 
whispering,  for  instance — which  is  often  quite  difficult  for  him.  But 
to  assume  that  therefore  the  child  has  no  "  ear  for  music  "  is  as  wrong 
as  it  would  be  to  assume  that  because  he  can  not  at  once  whisper  well 
he  is  therefore  deaf  to  whispered  tones. 
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Although  }K)sitive  measures  of  instruction,  rather  than  mere  safe- 
guarding measures,  must  be  adopted  to  cure  monotones,  these  meas- 
ures are  not  mysterious  or  difficult,  or  beyond  acquisition  by  any 
teacher  who  lends  hei*self  to  competent  instruction  for  a  few  minutes. 
They  are  current  information  and  in  current  use  in  thousands  of 
achoolroon^s  in  tlie  United  States.  It  would  be  well  worth  while 
for  the  entire  primary  teaching  staff  in  Memphis,  led  by  the  music 
department,  to  address  itself  to  tins  one  definite  reformative  measmne. 
The  corps  could  very  easily  accomplish  it,  and  the  results  would  be 
invahiable.  At  present  the  monotones  themselves  suffer,  and  they 
corrupt  the  voices  and  ears  and  hinder  the  musical  development  of 
countless  otiiers.  They  are  also  corrupting  the  aural  development 
of  their  teachers. 

THE  BEGINNINO  OF  TBCHKICAL  INffTRUCTION. 

It  is  in  the  sec(»id  year  that  methods  in  teaching  music  arc  most 
sharply  differentiated.  Here  the  business  of  teclmieal  instruction  is 
seriously  imdertaken;  and  all  first  steps  in  instruction  of  the  child 
are  more  important  than  later  steps,  and  must  be  carefully  and 
sympathetically  made.  The  work  in  Memphis  at  this  point  has  much 
to  commend  it.  The  series  of  textbooks  and  charts  used  do  not 
follow  the  ^^  song  study  '^  method,  which  is  the  method  in  favor  with 
the  larger  part  of  educational  thought  to-day.  Nevertheless,  the 
department  of  music  has,  in  an  experimental  way,  inaugurated  some 
of  the  features  of  the  song-study  method,  and  sought  to  apply  certain 
phases  of  that  method  to  instruction.  Although  that  instruction  is 
related  to  musical  material  that  was  not  designed  for  such  use,  a  good 
result  is  entirely  possible,  and  the  endeavor  deserves  all  praise. 

But  wliile  the  method  in  second-year  work  is  commendable,  there 
are  some  faults  of  other  kinds  that  must  be  recognized.  The  quality 
of  tone  heard  from  the  pupils  was  often  faulty,  and  the  songs  were 
sometimes  pitched  too  low«  The  attainment,  too,  in  different  schools 
and  rooms  was  very  uneven.  In  a  few  rooms,  indeed,  practically 
nothing  had  been  accomplished,  though  the  survey  was  made  at  the 
close  of  a  school  year.  The  introduction  of  staff  notation  and  the  de- 
velopment of  sight  singing  had  in  these  cases  been  neglected,  and  all 
that  such  classes  could  present  was  a  rote  song  or  two,  sung  badly. 
The  atrocious  song  mentioned  in  an  earlier  paragraph  was,  for  in- 
stance, done  by  a  second-grade  class.  On  the  other  hand,  some  ex- 
amples of  very  excellent  sight  singing  were  heard,  and  a  knowledge 
of  technical  relations  that  was  even  too  advanced  to  be  in  right  pro- 
poi-tion  to  the  musical  power  of  the  pupils  was  displayed  by  some 
classes. 
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A  good  piHetioe  thai  s^Hed  to  come  with  the  introdaetion  of  tech- 
Dieal  w(»*k  in  the  s^eoBd  grade  was  the  greater  use  of  the  pitch  pipe 
by  teaehers. 

In  connection  with  rote  song§  there  was  mailed  indifference  to  tlie 
proper  pitch.  Whenever  the  staff  notation  was  followed  by  pupils 
and  teacher,  however,  the  rule  was  a  rather  careful  ^^  tuning  up." 
This  arises  quite  naturally  from  the  practice,  very  systematically 
followed  out  in  practically  all  the  schools  observed,  of  requiring  the 
pupils  to  derive  their  keynote,  in  any  key  whatever,  f  r(»n  a  C  pitch 
pipe.  No  other  feature  of  instruction  in  music  is  so  well  understood 
and  so  uniformly  and  efficiently  carried  out  by  the  teachers  in  Mem- 
phis as  is  this  one.  Once  in  a  while  it  ddayed  the  singing;  and  as 
will  always  happen  occa^onally,  a  teacher  wUl  consimie  a  lot  of 
valuable  time  by  imtumng  the  class  at  the  end  of  a  song  in  £  flat  by 
blowing  a  C  pitch  pipe  axid  calling  it "  Do^"  and  then  tuning  tliem  up 
again,  to  another  song  in  £  flat.  But  the  practice  is  good  in  itself, 
and  handled  as  efficiently  as  it  is  it  becomes  a  valuable  factor  in  tlie 
training  of  pupils  and  teachers  alike. 

THE  READrN^O  OF  THE  SYLLABLE  NAMES  OF  NOTES. 

A  practice  thnt  was  observed  in  eonneetion  with  all  singing  from 
the  staff,  from  second  year  on^  but  which  began  to  accumulate  its 
unescapable  train  of  ills  in  the  third  year^  was  the  readings  or  mere 
saying,  of  the  syllable  names  of  the  notes  in  a  piece  about  to  be  at- 
tempted in  singing.  This  is  a  species  of  work  properly  classified 
under  the  genus  ^  study  of  mathematical  relationships  in  music. "^ 
When  done  incidentally^  for  an  occasional  note,  it  may  be  unobjec- 
tionable, but  when  done  as  a  basic  practice,  with  full  belief  in  its 
efficacy,  it  Ls  a  pernicious  practice  that  does  much  harm. 

Syllables  ai*e  valuable  as  handles  with  which  to  bring  tones  into 
the  mind.  Unless  the  pupil  immediately  hears  the  tones  when  "  Do- 
sol  '^  is  announced^  or  unless  when  he  hears  the  tones,  as  on  piano,  he 
inmiediately  thinks  "  Do-sol,"  his  syllables  r^resent  no  contribution 
to  his  true  musical  development.  If  the  pupils  looked  at  the  music 
and  silently  thought  the  syllable  and  their  associated  tones  at  onetj 
they  would  be  gaining  in  musical  power.  But  the  syllables  were 
always^  under  tliis  practice,  read  in  concert  by  the  class  in  a  ntaccato 
peaking  voice.  No  tones  echoed  through  die  minds  of  the  children 
as  they  read.  Xote  also  that  there  is  absolutely  no  feeling  for  the 
rhythmic  movement  of  the  song  under  this  process.  The  result  is 
that  the  song  is  as  unknown  to  the  pupils  when  the  dreary  reading 
is  completed  as  it  was  before ;  the  time  has  been  totally  lost.  Even 
this  is  not  the  worst  If  the  process  is  ad(^ted  systematically,  and 
is  not  ofbet  by  much  hearing  and  use  of  tones  and  syTlahles  in  asso- 
oio^wwin—implying  much  exemplification  by  the  teacher  and  listening 
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and  practicing  by  the  pupils — there  will  come  a  day  when  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  establish  this  necessary  association.  Hie  reason 
is  that  pupils,  lacking  it,  will  at  an  early  stage  apply  wrong  sounds 
to  correct  names,  or,  less  frequently,  apply  right  sounds  to  wnnig 
names.  In  either  case  the  pupil  is  being  confirmed  in  musical  un- 
truth. If  he  says  "  Do-sol "  (which  may  be  right)  but  gives  flue 
tones  "  Do-mi,"  or  says  "  Do-mi "  (which  may  be  ri^t)  but  sounds 
"  Do-sol,"  it  is  obvious  that  "  Sol "  soon  comes  to  mean  anything, 
everything^  or  nothing.  To  establish  its  correct  musical  association 
after  so  many  wrong  associations  have  been  heard  is  quite  out  of  pos- 
sibility. 

This  may  not  seem  serious  to  the  musician  or  thoughtful  reader  not 
in  close  touch  with  musical  education,  but  it  is  as  injurious  to  the 
child's  musical  education  as  it  would  be  to  your  child's  literary  educa-* 
tion  to  have  him,  in  his  first  instruction  in  reading,  look  at  the  word 
"  cat "  and  have  it  called  "  dog  "  once, "  cow  "  another  time,  and  "  cat " 
another  time.  Apply  this  to  all  words  and  one  realizes  what  utter 
chaos  may  result. 

And  yet  some  of  the  steps  connected  with  this  process  seem,  at  first 
glance,  genuinely  educational.  The  child  must  "think  out''  or 
"  study  out "  his  music.  Truly,  given  the  scale  and  the  staff  and  the 
methods  of  reckoning,  he  can  "  think  out "  the  names ;  but  he  can  not 
think  out  tones  without  having  heard  them,  not  in  their  present  exact 
relationship  alone,  but  in  many  relationships.  One  does  not  give  a 
child  certain  principles  of  relationship  and  a  knowledge  of  certain 
chromatic  signs,  and  then  ask  him  to  tJdnk  how  the  chromatic  scale 
sounds ;  he  asks  him  to  listen  to  it.  After  some  listening  to  it  and 
trying  of  it  himself,  he  may  properly  be  asked  to  think  how  it  sounds. 
But  note  that  such  thinking  is  remembering.  It  can  not  be  done  until 
the  child  has  a  store  of  tonal  memories  and  has  associated  these  indis- 
solubly  with  names  and  signs. 

From  the  point  now  reached,  a  general  and  fundamental  comment 
on  the  work  in  all  the  elementary  white  schools  in  Memphis  may  be 
launched.  The  processes  of  imitation  and  exemplification  wre  wo^ 
fully  slighted}  and  instruction,  often  at  the  place  where  it  is  most 
earnest  and  most  systematically  promoted,  is,  for  the  greater  part,  in- 
struction of  the  intellect  in  recognizing  scientific  relationships,  in- 
stead of  instruction  designed  to  develop  the  specifically  musical 
nature  and  capabilities  of  the  pupils. 

CARELESS  TEACHING  IN  EVinENCE. 

Many  illustrations  of  evil  results  arising  from  present  methods  of 
instruction  could  be  culled  from  copious  notes  made  in  the  school- 
rooms while  music  lessons  were  in  progress.    One  observation  made 
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early  in  the  survey  and  later  repeated  many  times  was  that  there  were 
an  extraordinary  number  of  infidelities  to  the  musical  facts  of  songs 
previously  learned  and  put  in  repertoire  for  familiar  singing.  In 
case  these  were  rote  songs,  as  they  would  be  in  primary  rooms,  it  was 
found  that  often  the  teacher  had  taught  the  song  wrongly.  More 
frequently,  however,  it  was  evident  that  the  song  had  been  given  out 
correctly,  but  that  it  had  not  been  listened  to  often  enough  or  atten- 
tatively  enough  to  insure  correct  imitation  from  the  pupils. 

Songs  originally  learned  by  note  by  the  pupils  were  frequently  in 
the  same  state.  On  one  occasion  in  particular  the  deviation  from  the 
printed  notation  was  so  great  that  it  amounted  to  almost  an  impro- 
visation bv  the  pupils.  Admittedly,  this  betrays  carelessness  or  lack 
of  musicanship  on  the  part  of  the  teadier;  but  since  this  song  had 
been  learned  by  note,  it  also  must  be  evident  that  little  of  tonal  sug- 
gestion was  carried  to  the  pupils  by  the  syllable  names  when  they 
slowly  computed  them.  Once  they  had  left  off  spelling  out  notes, 
they  were  free,  and  took  the  path  of  least  melodic  resistance.  Still, 
again,  the  pupils  took  the  ascending  series  of  scale  names,  do,  re,  mi, 
fa,  sol,  and  applied  them  to  the  tones  of  a  descending  scale  with  no 
perceptible  disquietude  over  the  irreconcilability  of  the  two.  In 
another  instance  a  song  began  with  "  mi."  After  "  do  "  was  sounded 
the  pupils  were  unable  to  sing  "  mi,"  and  found  it  only  by  singing 
do,  re,  mi. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  these  and  other  shortcomings  that 
could  be  cited  were  invariably  present.  What  is  meant,  however,  is 
that  most  of  the  faults  in  the  work,  except  those  connected  with  part 
singing,  can  be  ascribed  to  a  conception,  conscious  or  unconscious, 
lodged  in  the  minds  of  the  teachers  that  instruction  in  music  means 
implanting  a  knowledge  of  staff  relationships  in  the  pupil's  mind 
instead  of  developing  his  musical  capabilities.  Often,  indeed,  as 
we  shall  see,  instruction  swings  still  further  from  the  path,  and  does 
not  tend  to  impart  even  genuine  knowledge. 

PART-SINGING. 

In  the  fourth  year  the  new  aim  in  almost  all  music  courses  is  to 
develop  and  establish  two-part  singing.  In  this,  as  in  other  features, 
the  course  in  Memphis  follows  standard  outlines.  Many  important 
results  in  musical  education  depend  upon  careful  training  in  singing 
in  parts,  and  consequently  a  brief  discussion  of  them  may  not  be 
out  of  place. 

Obviously  one  important  consideration  is  that  of  necessity.  Sooner 
or  later  voices  diverge,  and  unless  the  ability  to  sing  parts  is  ac- 
quired, nothing  but  very  simple  music,  limited  in  range  and  sung 
in  a,  comparatively  uninteresting  way,  is  possible.    All  the  great 
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choral  mosic,  with  its  beautiful  weaving  together  of  different  tinca 
lines,  is  closed,  so  iar  as  the  joy  of  participation  is  concerned,  miles 
part  singing  is  established.  Moreover,  the  instinct  and  desire  ta 
blend  voices  together  harmonically  is  quite  as  strong  and  natural 
as  is  the  desire  to  sing  a  tune.  It  does  not  develop  as  early  as  the 
desire  to  sing  in  unison,  and  it  is  not  so  strong  and  is  not  made 
manifest  so  early  in  the  case  of  the  white  race  as  it  is  with  the  negro 
raco.  But  at  the  age  at  which  it  is  ordinarily  begun  in  schools  there 
is  a  marked  desire  for  part-singing. 

Of  much  greater  importance,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the  practice 
forms  a  basis  for  a  far  broader  and  sounder  musical  education  than 
does  singing  the  melody.  The  solo  or  unison  song  invariably  takes 
on  the  character  of  individual  emotional  expression.  The  ear,  in 
such  case,  may  easily  be  closed,  and  the  indi\adual  be  too  active  in 
expression  to  be  at  the  same  time  receptive.  But  when  one  sings 
in  parts,  the  impulsive  abandonment  to  an  inner  emotional  urge  is 
tempered  by  an  equally  strong  i-eoeptive  attitude  to  the  musical 
impressions  received  from  without.  There  is  the  sense  of  li^^ning— 
and  listening  for  beauty  of  effect — as  well  as  the  impulse  to  expres- 
sion. Exactly  this  attitude  of  barkening  for  beauty  is  the  one  which 
brings  most  refinement  of  spirit,  most  true  culture,  both  musical 
and  general,  to  the  participant.  Again,  there  is  the  social  discipline, 
still  more  strongly  marked  in  orchestral  playing,  of  working  in 
cooperation  with  others,  while  yet  being  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  a  separate  but  coordinate  part.  Finally,  tiiere  is  a  stimulation 
to  mental  effort  in  comprehending  the  more  complex  musical  design, 
and  in  retaining  hold  on  a  part  that  must  blend  in  proper  balance 
and  value  into  tliis  larger  design. 

It  follows,  then,  that  if  part  singing  is  weU  done  in  a  school 
system,  broad  and  strong  values  in  musical  training  are  insured 
through  that  fact  alone.  In  Memphis  the  attention  paid  to  part 
singing  and  the  results  in  it  tliat  came  under  observation  in  ihe 
first  week  of  the  music  survey,  formed  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
aspects  of  tlie  entire  situation.  There  was  much  of  detail  in  the 
practice  that  was  faulty,  notwithstanding;  but  the  values  secored 
were  so  fundamental  that  smaller  shortcomings  could  be  regarded 
with  comparative  composure.  In  the  second  week,  however,  the 
schools  visited  were,  as  a  rule,  far  less  competent  in  part  ringing. 
The  great  lack  of  uniformity  in  results,  which  has  come  to  our 
attention  in  connection  with  other  phases  of  the  work,  was  again 
manifest  here.  Nevertheless,  the  balance  was  favorable;  and  one 
may  say  that  in  part  singing  in  Memphis  more  than  in  any  other 
feature  the  observ'^er  feels  that  he  touches  a  solid  foundation  of 
sound  purpose  and  promising  endeavor. 
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ERRORS  IN  VOICE  CLASSIFICATION. 

The  faults  in  part  singing  in  Memphis,  even  where  it  was  best, 
were  primarily  connected  with  errors  in  treating  voices  and  only 
indirectly  vitiated  the  results  to  the  ear  and  the  mind.  First  of 
these  faults  is  the  pernicious  practice,  quite  generally  followed  in 
Memphis,  of  assigning  all  boys  to  the  lowest  part  .or  parts.  There 
is  absolutely  no  excuse  for  this  practice.  It  is  known  to  teachers, 
singers,  and  directors  of  boy  choirs  all  over  the  world  that  until  the 
change  of  voice  a  boy's  voice  has  all  the  range  of  a  girl's  voice,  and 
possibly  more,  and  that  the  quality  is  firmer  and  more  impressive. 
The  only  assumption  that  can  be  taken  that  is  true  to  the  facts  is  that 
a  roomful  of  boys  and  girls  at  the  age  marked  by  the  introduction 
of  two-part  singing  consists  of  treble  voices  of  equal  range.  All  the 
music  in  any  reputable  course,  and  the  course  used  in  Memphis  is 
such,  whether  it  be  one-part  or  the  first  soprano  or  the  second  soprano 
of  a  two-part  song,  lies  well  within  this  range. 

For  the  sake  of  developing  all  voices  consistently  throughout  all 
of  this  range,  for  the  sake  of  acquainting  the  pupUs  with  the  truth 
about  their  voices  and  their  relation  to  parts,  and  for  the  sake  of 
diBveloping  the  musical  brains  of  the  pupils  uniformly  in  the  en- 
deavor to  hold  to  a  lower  part,  all  children  should  sing  in  well- 
balanced  proportion  through  all  this  range,  and  sometimes  on  the 
lower  part  as  well  as  the  upper.  To  confine  boys  to  the  lower  part 
is  to  teach  them  the  falsehood  that  their  voices  are  lower  than  those 
of  girls.  Again,  to  restrict  them  so  is  to  exploit  their  chest  tones 
until  their  beautiful  register  is  lost  to  them  and  its  very  existence 
is  disbelieved.  On  the  other  hand,  to  restrict  the  girls  to  the  uppe» 
part  is  similarly  to  teach  them  falsely  and  in  the  end  to  weaken  their 
grasp  of  music  till  they  are  utterly  unable  to  sing  anything  but  the 
"air."  Boys  should  not  be  herded  into  seats  on  one  side  of  the 
room  and  girls  into  seats  on  the  other.  Every  ro\^  should  contain 
some  boys  and  some  girls,  seated  quite  without  discrimination  as  to 
sex.  On  one  song,  or  through  one  day  or  one  week,  the  pupils,  boys 
and  girls,  on  one  side  of  the  room  should  sing  the  lower  part ;  on  the 
next  song  or  day  or  week  the  other  pupils  should  sing  the  lower 
part. 

If  in  first  learning  a  piece  the  parts  are  practiced  separately,  as 
they  often  must  be,  all  pupils  should  sing  together,  first  on  one  part, 
then  on  the  other.  It  is  a  very  great  waste  of  opportunity  to  keep 
one-half  of  the  class  waiting — and  growing  inattentive — ^while  the 
other  half  practices ;  especially  since  all  voices  are  adapted  to  either 
part,  and  practice  in  sight  singing  might  also  be  gained.  No  perma- 
nent assignment  of  parts  should  be  made  except  in  the  case  of  rare 
individuals  whose  voices  are  obviously  not  true  to  the  norm,  or  un- 
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til  voices  begin  to  change.  Then  the  range  of  each  voice  should  be 
ascertained,  classified,  and  provided  with  music  according  to  the 
facts. 

In  some  rooms  in  which  two-part  singing  was  heard,  both  boys 
and  girls  were  on  both  parts,  but  this  was  exceptional.  In  general 
in  such  rooms,  division  by  sex  was  the  rule.  In  answer  to  inquiries 
the  observer  was  told  that  in  regular  seating  the  boys  and  girls  were 
usually  separated,  and  that  this  seating  was  merely  maintained  for 
singing,  with  the  resultant  assignment  of  parts  by  sex.  But  even 
so,  the  boys  might  occasionally  sing  soprano.  In  singing  songs  with 
three  treble-voice  parts,  the  second  part  was  occasionally  assigned 
a  group  of  boys  and  girls  mixed,  and  once,  at  least,  the  third  part 
was  so  assigned.  In  the  main,  however,  division  by  sex  was  retained, 
and  the  bad  implications  of  the  practice  were  accentuated  by  relegat- 
ing the  boys  to  the  third  part  alone.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  although  the  parts  were  badly  assigned  they  were 
usually,  in  the  large  groups  of  schools  heard  the  first  week,  well  car- 
ried. Too  much  emphasis  can  not  be  placed  upon  the  value  of  such 
success  in  a  phase  of  training  of  very  great  importance. 

VOICE  CLASSIFICATION  IN  THE  SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  GRADES. 

In  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  the  evil  results  growing  out  of 
wrong  voice  classification  reached  a  climax.  The  music  used,  while 
good  in  itself,  was  often  totally  inappropriate  to  the  voices  in  the 
room,  or  when  it  was  appropriate  was  so  badly  assigned  that  there 
could  be  no  hope  of  success,  musical,  vocal,  or  educational. 
*  Good  management  of  singing  and  instruction  in  music  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  public  schools  requires  a  special  technic 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  technic  is  not  elaborate  and  is  not 
profound  or  subtle,  but  it  is  very  definite  and  is  essential. 

The  voices  of  some  boys  break  in  the  seventh  year.  Indeed,  a  small 
number  of  voices  break  in  the  sixth  year.  In  the  eighth  year  a  larger 
number  break.  Usually  a  mere  glance  at  the  stature  and  physiog- 
nomy of  the  boys  will  reveal  to  the  teacher  which  ones  are  entering 
the  mutation  period.  A  trip  up  and  down  the  aisles  while  all  are 
singing  will  enable  the  teacher  to  distinguish  further  the  voices  thab 
are  departing  from  the  juvenile  treble  voice  range,  and  brief  indi- 
vidual voice  hearings  will  complete  the  teacher's  knowledge  of  the 
vocal  characteristics  of  the  individuals  in  a  group.  No  matter  where 
differentiation  of  voices  occurs,  it  must  be  known  and  be  provided 
for  by  the  teacher.  In  fourth  and  fifth  grades  the  voices  may  all  be 
considered  as  equal  treble  voices,  and  either  part  may  be  assigned  any 
group  with  practically  no  danger.  In  sixth  grades  a  few  voices  may 
be  found  here  and  there  which  need  some  guarding  and  some  special 
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attention  as  to  assignment  of  parts.  In  seventh  grades  three-part, 
treble- voice  singing  is  generally  maintained ;  but  now  and  then  classes 
of  seventh-grade  pupils  will  be  found  that  include  such  a  proportion 
of  changing  voices  that  music  for  two  treble  parts  and  bass  is  more 
appropriate;  and  always  there  is  the  probability  that  one  or  more 
changing  voices  will  be  present,  will  be  ill-adapted  to  the  treble  voice 
music  normally  provided,  and  will  need  to  be  specially  instructed 
and  provided  for. 

In  eighth  grades  a  fair  proportion  of  bass  voices  may  ordinarily 
be  expected,  and  the  music  commonly  prepared  for  eighth  grades  is? 
therefore,  arranged  for  two  treble  parts  and  bass,  three  treble  parts 
and  bass,  or  four  parts,  mixed  voices,  with  the  tenor  part  sung  as  a 
second  alto  of  limited  downward  range — ^the  "alto-tenor"  of  public- 
school  music.  But  exceptional  eighth-grade  classes  will  be  found  that 
contain  no  bass  voices,  or  perhaps  only  one ;  and  these  should  be  given 
treble  voice  music,  with  a  carefully  considered  assignment  of  the  bass 
voice,  if  there  is  one,  to  some  part  which  the  singer  understands,  can 
sing,  and  can  sing  without  destruction  of  the  musical  effects  possible 
to  the  group  and  without  injury  to  their  musical  understanding. 

Because  of  these  uncertain  and  constantly  varying  conditions,  one 
book  of  music  in  a  series  is  usually  made  up  to  be  used  in  both 
seventh  and  eighth  grades;  and  this  book  will  contain  a  number  of 
songs  for  treble  voices  in  parts,  and  a  number  of  songs  for  two  la*eble 
parts  and  bass,  three  treble  parts  and  bass,  or — ^what  amounts  to 
much  the  same  thing,  as  sung — ^two  treble  parts,  a  tenor  and  a  bass. 
Some  unison  songs  on  the  treble  clef,  and  certainly  some  written 
on  the  bass  clef,  will  also  be  found.  The  songs  that  omit  the  bass 
clef  are  sometimes  all  grouped  in  the  first  half  of  the  book,  as 
being  characteristically  for  seventh  year,  with  bass-clef  songs  in 
the  second  half  of  the  book,  as  being  characteristically  for  eighth 
year ;  or  they  may  be  mixed  throughout  the  entire  book,  leaving  the 
matter  of  appropriate  selection  and  adaptation  to  the  teacher.  In 
either  case  there  is  but  one  thing  for  the  teacher  to  do — to  learn 
what  voices  are  before  her,  to  instruct  the  individuals  so  that  they 
know  the  capabilities  of  their  voices  and  the  relation  of  their  voices 
to  the  degrees  of  the  staff  to  which  they  are  assigned,  and  to  select 
music  which  fits  the  voices  and  may  be  brought  to  musical  effective- 
ness by  the  group. 

But  one. difficulty  in  provision  of  material  arises  here.  A  seventh- 
year  class  all  treble  voices  may  complete  all  the  treble-voice  music 
provided  for  seventh  year  that  the  book  offers.  If  in  their  eighth 
year  they  are  still  a  treble- voice  group,  a  new  lot  of  music,  arranged 
for  the  same  voices,  but  perhaps  more  advanced  technically  or  more 
mature  in  character,  must  be  provided.  Or  a  seventh-year  class 
may,  because  of  many  bass  voices,  need  bass-clef  music    If  a  special 
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lot  of  such  music  is  not  provided,  there  is  nothing  for  the  pupils  to 
do  but  to  use  their  eighth-year  music  as  best  they  can  in  their 
seventh  year  in  school  and  find  it  hackneyed  when  tiiej  reach  their 
eighth  year.  The  only  satisfactory  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  to 
have  at  least  double  the  amount  of  music  that  would  ordinarily  be 
required  for  each  of  these  years.  Here  is  the  cause  for  a  recommen- 
dation as  to  the  provision  of  material  that  will  be  found  later  in 
this  report. 

The  practice  in  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  Memphis,  with 
respect  to  the  treatment  of  boys*  voices  and  the  attainment  of  musical 
effects,  is  exceedingly  bad.  The  dread  fallacy  that  boys  must  sing 
the  lowest  part  a  composer  happens  to  write  still  obtains.  It  was  de- 
pressing to  see  treble- voice  boys  invariably  assigned  the  lower  part 
in  treble- voice  music.  It  was  intolerable  to  see  them,  as  the  surveyor 
frequently  did,  assigned  the  lower  part  when  this  was  on  the  bass 
clef  and  utterly  out  of  their  reach.  Seventh-grade  classes  in  which 
there  was  not  a  single  bass  voice  went  out  of  their  course  to  sing 
songs  for  two  treble  parts  and  bass.  The  boys,  in  such  case,  were 
all  assigned  the  bass,  which  they  sang  in  the  only  way  physically 
possible  for  them,  an  octave  higher.  There  was  no  injury  to  the 
voices  of  the  boys,  in  this  case,  for  they  merely  looked  at  bass,  and 
sang  treble.  There  was  a  little  negative  injury  in  warping  their 
voices  persistently  to  the  lower  treble  register.  But  there  was  great 
damage  done  to  music  and  to  the  musical  understanding  of  all,  be- 
cause of  the  extraordinary  effects  produced  by  lifting  the  bass  an 
octave,  which  brought  it  at  times  into  collision  with  the  treble  voices 
and  at  times  raised  it  above  even  the  soprano.  One  crowning  fault 
which  sometimes  accompanies  this  particular  evil  was  not,  however, 
generally  present,  so  far  as  could  be  observed ;  the  boys  did  not  rest 
under  the  illusion  that  they  were  singing  real  bass,  and  the  mental 
chaos  that  would  have  resulted  from  so  thinking  was  consequently 
absent. 

If  bass  and  treble  voice  boys  were  both  present  in  either  seventh- 
grade  or  eighth-grade  classes,  they  were  all  invariably  grouped  on 
the  lower  part.  When  this  was  a  treble  part,  basses  produced  it  an 
octave  lower ;  when  it  was  a  bass  part,  trebles  produced  it  an  octave 
higher.  The  evil  effects  of  transposing  bass  an  octave  higher  we 
have  just  noted.  The  evil  effect  of  transposing  a  low  treble  part  an 
octave  lower  is  that  this  usually  throws  immature  bass  voices  too 
low.  The  greatest  evil  of  thus  mixing  basses  and  trebles  on  one 
part,  however,  is  that  the  boys  with  treble  voices  will  invariably  try 
to  force  their  voices  down  to  the  bass  tones  they  hear,  to  the  injury 
of  their  voices  and  the  utter  confusion  of  their  minds.  Further,  since 
they  can  not  possibly  reach  the  low  tones  they  so  admire,  they  land 
half-way  between  octaves,  and  produce  a  stratum  of  muddy  disso- 
nance that  is  a  menace  to  the  musical  development  of  all  pupils  in 
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the  room.  The  basses,  too,  coping  with  tlie  difficulties  of  a  strange 
new  voice  which  is  very  uncertain  in  behavior,  and  with  a  new  clef 
which  makes  altogether  new  signals  to  them  as  to  the  tones  they  are 
to  produce,  are  soon  adrift.  In  the  end  the  confusion  becomes  so 
great  that  sight-singing  attainments  are  lost,  parts  are  no  longer 
cleanly  carried,  and  singing  by  ear  becomes  the  real  practice.  Only 
one  end  is  then  to  be  expected ;  the  melody  will  be  sung  by  those  to 
whom  it  is  assigned;  all  pupils  assigned  lower  parts  will  possibly 
sing  an  occasional  chord  tone,  but  will  more  likely  sing  the  melody 
in  various  octaves,  together  with  many  dissonant  tones  that  repre- 
sent their  experiments  in  searching  for  parts.  Instead  of  this  it 
would  be  much  better  frankly  to  sing  in  unison,  in  treble  and  bass 
octaves,  a  small  number  of  songs  of  limited  range;  for  the  ears  of 
pupils  are  so  good  that  practically  all  would  sing  the  melody  cor- 
rectly were  they  not  doing  it  inadvertently,  while  trying  to  sing  a 
harmonic  part.  The  advantage  to  clearness  of  musical  understand- 
ing that  would  result  from  conceiving  and  singing  correctly  the 
notation  that  the  eye  was  following  is  obvious. 

THE   EFFECT  OF  THE  FORMAL  EXASITNATION. 

The  survey  of  music  in  Memphis  was  conducted  just  prior  to  the 
holding  of  examinations  in  music  throughout  all  the  grades.  In 
room  after  room  the  surveyor  was  met  by  the  statement :  "  We  have 
not  much  to  show  you.  We  have  not  done  much  singing  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  as  we  have  been  preparing  for  the  music  examination." 
"Evidently,''  thought  the  surveyor,  "to  pass  a  musical  examina- 
tion you  must  first  quit  dealing  with  music.  What  is  this  music 
examination  that  it  is  more  valuable  for  children  than  song  and 
sight-reading  and  aural  development?"  A  glance  at  the  examination 
questions  will  reveal  the  answer.  We  will  take  only  one  or  two 
typical  questions. 

The  first  question  for  grade  3-1  is:  "What  is  a  staff?"  As  in 
that  grade,  at  that  time  of  year,  the  children  have  been  singing  from 
the  staff  for  one  year  and  a  half  and  have  been  calling  it  familiarly 
by  its  name,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  they  know  what  it  is.  The 
idea  that  they  should  not  continue  using  it  unless  they  can  define  it 
is  as  preposterous  as  the  idea  that  they  should  not  continue  to  read 
books  unless  they  can  define  "book,"  or  eat  apples  without  first 
answering  the  question, "  What  is  an  apple?" 

While  a  formal  definition  is  learned  precious  time  that  should  be 
used  in  developing  real  musical  power  is  lost. 

Some  of  the  questions  for  other  grades  are  as  follows : 

8-2:  "Define  clef;  measure."  4-1:  "Define  measure;  clef;  slur; 
tie."  4-2 :  "  What  is  an  interval  ?  "  5-1 :  "  What  is  a  scale  ?  "  5-2 : 
"What  is  a  scale?"    6-1;  "What  is  a  triad? "    6-2:  "Draw  diort 
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staff  and  write  principal  triads  in  key  of  D."  It  is  obvious  that 
such  questions  can  not  possibly  be  answered  by  children  of  the  years 
represented  except  through  formal  statements  literally  memorized. 
A  good  musician  would  hesitate  if  asked  to  give  an  irreproachable 
definition  of  "scale"  or  "interval";  but  this  does  not  imply  that 
he  does  not  know,  for  all  practical  purposes,  what  it  is.  It  is  ob- 
tain that  he  would  not  be  a  musician  if  he  had  spent  his  time  in 
learning  such  definitions  instead  of  in  acquiring  power  in  dealing 
with  the  things  themselves. 

The  questions  quoted  were  in  all  cases  the  most  academic  ones  in 
the  lists.  Other  questions  were  of  much  more  practical  nature,  as, 
for  instance :  3-1 :  "  Draw  a  staff  and  place  do  in  key  of  C."  ^-2 : 
"  Draw  a  staff  and  place  signature  and  do  in  key  of  D."  4r-2:  "  What 
does  a  sharp  do  to  a  note  ? "  5-2 :  "  Give  syllable  names  for  the 
chromatic  scale,  ascending  and  descending."  6-2 :  "  What  is  the  sig- 
nature of  the  key  of  A  ?  "  Such  questions,  it  is  true,  deal  with  knowl- 
edge that  is  essential  to  musical  power.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can 
not  be  gainsaid  that  pupils  could  be  taught  to  answer  such  questions 
correctly  and  yet  be  greatly  or  even  wholly  lacking  in  musical  power. 
The  formal  knowledge,  in  short,  is  only  incidental,  symptomatic  It 
musical  power  is  developed,  such  knowledge  will  be  present  as  a 
factor  in  it  before  the  power  has  advanced  beyond  a  certain  point 
But  the  knowledge  might  be  developed  to  any  point  without  musical 
power  in  any  degree  being  present. 

Does  knowledge  of  the  kind  implied  by  the  questions  quoted  rep- 
resent, in  Memphis,  genuine  musical  power?  The  answer  may  be 
discerned  partially  in  the  fact  that  musical  practice  was  necessarily 
arrested  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  order  to  learn  the  answers -to  the 
questions;  it  may  be  read  in  the  foregoing  description  of  work  in 
music  observed  in  the  schoolrooms ;  it  may  be  found  in  additional 
observations  that  are  now  chronicled. 

In  4-2  grades  the  question  is  asked  "What  does  a  sharp  do  to 
a  note  ? "  From  the  surveyor's  point  of  view,  whether  the  pupils 
know  this  or  not  may  best  be  judged  by  seeing  what  they  do  when 
they  come  upon  a  sharp  in  singing  at  sight.  Again  and  again  classes 
of  4r-2  grades  and  more  advanced  grades  sang  wrong  names  or 
wrong  tones  when  so  confronted ;  but  they  could  all  give  a  definition 
of  the  sharp.  In  4-1  grades  the  question  is  asked :  "  What  effect  has 
a  dot  on  a  note?  "  Doubtless  the  pupils  could  all  answer  correctly; 
yet  the  surveyor  had  observed  that  the  dotted-note  rhythms  in  "  The 
Old  Oaken  Bucket,"  and  **The  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  sung  in 
room  after  room,  were  invariably  sung  wrongly,  because  the  pupils 
were  unfamiliar  with  the  musical  effect  of  the  dotted  notes. 
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THE  DEPARTMENTAL  PLAN   OF   ORGANIZATION. 

Instruction  in  music  in  Memphis  is  very  largely  on  the  depart- 
mental plan.  A  supervisor  of  music  is  scheduled  to  visit  each  ele- 
mentary schoolroom  once  in  each  17  days  of  school.  While  in  the 
schoolroom  she  gives  a  model  lesson,  which  the  regular  teacher 
should  observe  and  profit  from.  The  remaining  sixteen-seventeenths 
of  instruction  is  given  by  a  regular  teacher  in  the  building.  In  the 
first  four  grades  each  room  teacher  is  likely  to  give  her  own  music 
lessons,  though  this  is  not  invariable.  In  the  upper  four  grades 
some  one  teacher  is  likely  to  be  detailed  to  give  the  instruction  in 
music  to  several  classes,  or  even  to  all  classes  of  those  grades  in  the 
building.  In  either  case  the  bulk  of  instruction  rests  with  a  teacher 
who  is  not  primarily  prepared  to  teach  music,  but  who  takes  it  ex 
officio,  as  room  teacher,  or  who  is  assigned  it,  presumably  because 
she  is  better  qualified  for  it  than  the  other  room  teachers,  or,  to  put 
it  negatively,  is  not  so  deficient  in  music  as  they  are. 

This  situation  is  not  peculiar  to  Memphis,  but  is  common  all  over 
the  United  States.  The  value,  even  the  necessity,  of  having  a  super- 
visor or  director  of  music,  as  of  other  special  subjects,  is  generally 
recognized.  The  only  question  is  whether  the  work  directed  by  the 
supervisor  may  best  be  carried  on  by  room  teachers  working  in  their 
own  rooms  or  by  one  or  more  special  teachers  drawn  from  their  ranks 
and  working  in  several  rooms.  There  are  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages in  either  plan,  and  often  the  choice  must  be  determined  by 
purely  local  and  specific  conditions.  In  general,  though,  the  best 
results  in  music  are  unquestionably  in  cities  and  in  States  where  it 
is  the  traditional  practice  to  have  each  room  teacher  teach  her  own 
music.  Unless  this  is  done,  teachers  will  not  study  music  as  part  of 
their  professional  preparation  and  standards  will  be  kept  down  by 
the  prevailing  ignorance.  Perhaps,  also,  the  belief  that  music  is  a 
special  gift  vouchsafed  but  a  few  rare  individuals,  will  infect  the 
minds  of  teachers,  parents,  and  pupils.  Further,  there  will  not 
be  a  large  group  of  musically  instructed  teachers  to  draw  the  special 
teachers  from,  and  the  special  teachers  will  be  the  product  of  studio 
teachers  of  music,  which  means  that  they  will  be  interested  in  voice, 
violin,  piano,  organ,  or  some  such  special  line,  but  will  not  be  in 
touch  with  instruction  in  music  in  general  and  will  not  have  a  tech- 
nique  of  schoolroom  practice  in  music. 

Finally,  when  music  is  assigned  some  one  teacher  in  a  building, 
it  forces  a  division  on  other  subjects  also.  A  frequent  result  is  that  a 
school  principal  selects  his  best  teacher  to  take  the  reading,  another 
excellent  one  to  take  the  arithmetic,  and  so  on  until  all  the  "  regu- 
lar "  subjects,  and  all  the  good  teachers,  are  exhausted.  Whoever  is 
left  takes  music.    Every  system  in  which  the  special-teacher  plan 
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prevails  will  be  found  to  contain  some  schools  in  which  the  most 
competent  music  teacher  is  found  teaching  reading  or  arithmetic, 
while  a  teacher  with  no  musical  ability  whatever  teaches  the  music. 
Often  the  principal  of  the  school  is  not  solely  responsible  for  these 
distributions.  The  good  teacher  is  likely  to  be  able  to  teach  eTeiy- 
thing  well,  music  included,  and  may  most  enjoy  teaching  some  sub- 
ject other  than  music.  At  times  teachers  will  be  found  who  do 
excellent  work  in  music,  but  who  distrust  themselves  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  can  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  teach  it. 

These  disadvantages  quite  offset  the  one  advantage  hoped  for  from 
the  special-teacher  plan,  of  having  expert  instruction  for  all  lessons 
in  music.  In  Memphis  many  of  the  special  teachers  are  doing  very 
good  work,  in  comparison  with  what  may  be  conceived  as  the  norm 
of  accomplishment  possible  to  the  system  in  its  present  state;  but 
how  their  work  compares  with  what  would  be  accomplished  under 
the  room-teacher  plan,  and  to  what  extent  the  present  norm  of  ac- 
complishment is  due  to  the  very  fact  that  the  special-teacher  plan  is 
maintained,  are  subjects  for  conjecture  only. 

INADEQUATE  PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  fact  remains  quite  clear,  that  present  standards  of  accomplish- 
ment are  low,  and  that  the  musical  knowledge  of  the  teachers  gen- 
erally and  their  preparation  for  teaching  music  are  extremely  weak. 
No  reform  cries  more  for  immediate  inauguration  than  this.    Again 
and  again  the  surveyor  heard  teachers  make  mistakes  in  syllable 
names,  in  the  pitch  of  tones,  and  in  rhythm.    But  these  bits  of  false 
instruction  were  not  so  numerous  or  so  grave  as  other  shortcomings 
arising  from  lack  of  musical  training  on  the  part  of  teachers.    Like 
the  children,  their  scientific  knowledge  was  far  in  advance  of  their 
musical  power.    The  serious  consequence  of  this  is  that  their  ears  do 
not  advise  them  when  mistakes,  even  of  the  most  egregious  kind,  are 
made  by  the  children.    Here  we  find  the  explanation  of  countless  ills. 
Nothing  else  accounts  for  the  unconsciousness  toward  wide  depar- 
tures from  the  tune  on  songs  previously  learned;  for  the  toleration 
of  false  rhythms  until  these  are  established;  for  the  indifference 
toward  monotones  and  bad  tone  quality ;  for  the  acceptance  of  inac- 
curacies in  pitch  on  songs  sung  by  note,  with  the  books  open  before 
all;  for  the  neglect  to  reestablish  the  pupils  on  parts,  when  these 
have  all  broken  down  into  unison  singing;   for  the  inattention 
to  correct  classification  of  voices  and  assignments  of  parts  among 
the  trebles  and  basses  in  upper  grades.    The  fact  is  either  that  the 
teachers  do  not  know  that  these  things  are  happening,  or  else  their 
standards  of  musical  education  are  so  low  that  they  assume  that  such 
shortcomings  are  quite  normal  and  unavoidable.     Possibly  both  ele- 
ments are  present  in  combination.    A  third  explanation  that  might 
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be  advanced  is  certainly  not  true ;  namely,  that  the  teachers  are  aware 
of  the  faults,  know  that  they  may  be  corrected,  but  have  not  pro- 
fessional spirit  enough  to  undertake  to  make  correction}^  Such  a 
charge  would  be  grossly  wrong  and  unjust,  for  if  ever  there  was  a 
body  of  teachers  with  a  finer  spirit  toward  their  work  and  toward 
the  boys  and  girls  under  their  care,  the  surveyor  has  yet  to  see  it. 
The  spirit  in  the  schoolrooms  was,  in  consequence,  beautiful.  And 
yet,  because  it  is  out  of  this  very  spirit  that  beauty  and  fineness  of 
feeling  spring,  the  contrast  between  it  and  some  of  the  music  heard 
seemed  the  more  strange  and  difficult  of  acceptance. 

The  teachers  are  not  sufficiently  educated  in  music;  or  rather  the 
small  fundament  of  knowledge  and  culture  that  is  necessary  is  not 
possessed  by  all  the  teachers.  So  much  is  sure ;  but  where  does  the 
responsibility  lie? 

Primarily,  it  rests  upon  those  who  issue  certificates  to  teachers 
authorizing  them  to  teach  in  the  Memphis  schools.  Since  the  schools 
of  Memphis  operate  under  a  special  charter  issued  by  the  State,  and 
can  and  do  examine  and  certificate  their  own  teachers,  this  responsi- 
bility rests  upon  the  school  authorities  of  Memphis. 

Evidently  the  requirements  have  not  been  made  sufficiently  rigor- 
ous, if  Memphis  really  wishes  to  have  music  competently  taught  in 
its  schools.  Certainly  in  the  last  two  years,  during  which  there  has 
been  a  great  shortage  of  good  teachers,  many  new  teachers  have  been 
taken  into  the  schools  of  Memphis  who  have  small  knowledge  of 
music  and  insufficient  preparation  for  teaching  at  all. 

The  State  of  Tennessee,  as  the  result  of  vigorous  promotive  effort 
on  the  part  of  a  small  group  of  progressive  workers  in  the  cause 
of  music,  has  now  placed  upon  its  statute  books  a  law  making  the 
teaching  of  music  mandatory  in  all  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 
The  enactment  is  too  recent  to  have  produced  notable  results  at  pres- 
ent, especially  since  the  past  two  years  have  been  so  disturbed. 
Within  a  year  or  two,  however,  a  favorable  reaction  should  be  mani- 
fest in  Memphis.  One  consequence  will  be  to  encourage  greater 
study  of  music  in  normal  schools  in  Tennessee,  and  in  normal  schools 
that  send  theii*  students  into  the  State  of  Tennessee,  with  the  result 
that  teachers  who  enter  Memphis  will  be  better  prepared  to  teach 
music.  Another  consequence  will  be  that  pupils  who  enter  the  Mem- 
phis schools  from  the  county  schools  will  be  nearer  up  to  grade  in 
music  than  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

MUSIC  IN  THE  WEST  TENNESSEE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

As  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  preparation  of  teachers  to 
teach  music,  an  inquiry  was  made  into  the  work  of  the  department 
of  music  in  West  Tennessee  Normal  School.    It  is  not  necessary  to 
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describe  in  detail  the  courses  in  music  there,  but  a  summary  of 
courses  and  conditions  connected  with  their  operation  will  not  be 
without  value.  Five  courses  are  offered,  each  of  12  weeks'  duration. 
Of  these  the  first  two — courses  30  and  31 — are  theoretically  required 
of  every  student  before  graduation.  Inquiry  developed  that  the 
requirement  is  not  enforced,  and  that  probably  only  30  per  cent  of 
those  graduating  fulfill  its  conditions.  The  great  majority  of  the  re- 
maining 70  per  cent  take  no  music,  but  a  few  of  them  take  12  weeks  of 
it,  or  half  the  requirement.  These  two  courses  cover  elementary  mu- 
sical theory,  sight  singing,  and  material  and  methods  of  instruction 
in  public  schools  to  the  sixth  year,  inclusive.  They  are  well  planned 
to  cover  this  range  thoroughly  and  eflSciently,  and  if  well  adminis- 
tered would  safeguard  the  future  musical  practice  of  the  teacher  who 
had  taken  them. 

With  music  a  State  requirement,  omission  of  it  on  the  initiative 
either  of  the  normal  school  or  any  pupil  in  a  normal  school  seems 
a  strange*  dereliction.  Nor  is  the  omission  made  in  recognition  of 
musical  knowledge  or  ability  already  possessed  by  the  student.  On 
the  contrary,  and  here  is  a  fact  that  casts  light  on  the  ability  of 
grade  teachers  in  Tennessee  to  teach  music,  the  statement  was  made 
that  between  none  and  5  per  cent  only  of  the  pupils  knew  the  barest 
rudiments  of  music  when  they  came  to  the  school.  Evidently,  more 
than  50  per  cent  know  no  more  when  they  graduate,  if  information 
received  is  accurate.  However,  some  musical  values  must  be  gath- 
ered by  the  students  in  West  Tennessee  Normal  who  do  not  enter 
the  prescribed  courses,  as  a  result  of  musical  activities  that  come 
before  the  entire  school.  In  a  general  assembly  attended  by  the  sur- 
veyor the  student  body  sang  one  or  two  familiar  songs,  of  folk  song 
and  hymn  type.  The  singing  was  largely  in  unison,  no  general  at- 
tempt at  part  singing  being  audible,  but  the  students  sang  with  very 
good  tone  and  at  least  average  musical  effect,  as  this  is  found  in  rou- 
tine chapel  singing.  In  the  music  rooms  aftei^ard  a  number  of 
orchestral  instruments  were  seen.  These,  it  was  learned,  belonged 
to  the  director  of  music,  and  were  used  in  an  orchestra  that  at  the 
time  had  17  members,  but  prior  to  the  inauguration  of  Student  Army 
Training  Corps  work  had  35  members.  Oboe,  bassoon,  and  'cello  only 
were  missing  from  the  instrumentation.  A  brass  band  is  also  main- 
tained, numbering  30  members  before  the  Student  Army  Training 
Corps  work  began,  but  only  about  15  members  since.  From  ad- 
vanced courses  in  sight  singing  and  chorus  practice,  quartettes,  glee 
clubs,  and  male  choruses  are  developed.  The  contribution  of  these 
organizations  and  of  private  music  students  to  the  life  of  the  school 
can  not  but  have  a  stimulating  effect  at  least  upon  musical  interest. 

But  the  specific  nodmal  instruction  in  music  in  the  West  Tennessee 
Normal  School  is  not  developed  as  it  should  be  and  doubtless  will  be. 
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A  practice  school  of  some  500  pupils  is  maintained  in  connection 
ivith  the  normal  school.  Each  practice  teacher  works  in  this  school, 
which  is  li  miles  away,  twice  a  week.  But  no  series  of  music  books 
whatever  is  used  in  this  school,  and  the  work  in  music  is  certainly 
not  such  as  a  graduate  teacher  who  had  practiced  in  it  would  be 
called  upon  to  do  in  a  school  system  that  made  any  pretentions  to 
serious  work  in  music.  It  is  unjust  to  criticize  the  music  department 
for  these  shortcomings,  for  the  instructor  in  music  is  engaged  for 
only  9  to  12  hours  i)er  week  of  service.  He  doubtless  gives  more, 
but  the  full  development  of  departmental  work  would  certainly  re- 
quire the  full  time  af  one  man. 

One  change  seems  desirable  in  courses  30  and  31,  which  are  the 
courses  designed  to  prepare  teachers  for  music  work  in  the  first  six 
grades  of  elementary  schools.  The  books  on  which  these  courses 
are  based  are  in  use  in  the  other  normal  schools  in  Tennessee  and 
are  unobjectionable  in  themselves.  But  West  Tennessee  Normal 
School  probably  articulates  more  closely  with  Memphis  than  with 
other  cities  in  the  State ;  or,  if  it  does  not  do  so  now,  it  seems  inevi- 
table that  it  will  do  so  in  the  future ;  and  the  music  books  used  in 
courses  30  and  31  are  not  used  in  Memphis.  It  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  add  to  the  courses  named  a  study  of  the  books  used  in  Mem- 
phis and,  perhaps,  other  books  that  may  be  used  in  Tennessee,  and 
this  should  be  done. 

Returning  now  to  the  question  of  res^ponsibility  for  the  poor  prepa- 
ration of  teachers  in  Memphis  to  teach  music  and  the  resultant  low 
standards  of  musical  accomplishment  in  the  grades,  we  can  see  that 
these  conditions  are  not  wholly  of  local  origin,  but  represent  stand- 
ards of  a  day  that  is  passing  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  and  in  great 
sections  of  our  country  at  large.  Here  is  a  quotation  from  an  article 
by  Max  Schoen,  whose  work  in  eastern  Tennessee  is  widely  known. 
It  appeared  in  "  The  Musician  "  for  November,  1917.  The  entire 
article  could  be  quoted  appropriately  in  this  report,  but  length  for- 
bids. It  should  be  read,  however,  by  those  interested  in  the  investi- 
gation with  which  this  report  is  concerned : 

Four-fifths  of  the  total  population  of  Tennessee  live  in  rural  sections.  This 
means  that  four-fifths  of  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  the  State  are  prac- 
tically totally  deprived  of  coming  in  contact  with  any  musical  experiences  out- 
side of  the  occasional  singing  of  a  lugubrious  hymn  at  church  or  at  the  "  sing- 
ing school." 

The  scholastic  population  of  the  State  in  1916  was  778,963.  Of  this  num- 
ber, 606,510,  or  76  per  cent,  were  in  rural  schools.  In  other  words,  76  out  of 
every  100  children  now  being  educated  not  only  do  not  receive  any  definite  or 
systematic  training  in  music  but  do  not  even  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  any 
music  either  in  the  school,  at  home,  or  in  the  church. 

The  surveyor  is  imable  to  verify  a  statement  made  to  him  in 
Memphis,  that  there  are  only  four  cities  in  the  State  employing. 
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supervisors  of  music.  At  any  rata,  the  number  is  not  large.  The 
results  are  painted  by  Mr.  Schoen  in  thet  article  quoted,  and  in  an- 
other article  by  him  published  in  "  The  Metronome,"  March.  1919, 
in  more  positive  terms  than  the  surveyor  could  have  used. 

The  conclusion  is  that  music  in  the  schools  in  Tennessee  is  not 
'"  in  the  air,"  is  not  abundant,  easily  accessible,  a  matter  of  course 
in  the  experience  and  education  of  all.  Standards  suffer  in  con- 
sequence. Musical  circles  in  the  cities  may  and  do  carry  on  ad- 
vanced musical  activities,  but  the  schools,  drawing  pupils  from  a 
virgin  field,  send  to  the  normal  schools  to  be  made  into  teachers 
individuals  with  small  musical  background;  and  the  normal  school 
sends  these  teachers  back  to  perpetuate  the  system  from  which  they 
came.  Somewhere  a  powerful  and  energetic  spirit  must  arise  to 
break  the  vicious  circle,  but  the  critical  must  not  rail  if  a  musical 
Messiah — at  the  salaries  paid  teachers— does  not  appear  at  the 
moment.  Eather  there  is  danger  that  any  but  the  most  robust  spirit 
that  enthusiastically  undertakes  reforms  will  gradually  have  his 
own  standards  lowered  in  the  face  of  the  wall  of  indifference  and 
bad  practice  which  he  encounters.  But  it  is  within  the  probabilities 
that  many  voices  at  once,  from  outside  or  inside  school  circles,  will 
sound  a  call  for  better  things  until  a  general  awakening  will  result. 
Such  a  simultaneous  awakening  on  the  part  of  all  who  take  part  in 
musical  education  will  have  all  the  force  of  the  advent  of  a  re- 
former. The  question  is  largely  the  old  one  of  the  responsibility 
individuals  must  bear  for  the  perpetuation  of  a  system  filled  with 
inertia  versus  the  responsibilities  the  system  must  bear  for  the 
creation  of  those  individuals  who  are  bom  of  it  and  are  a  part  of  it. 
Memphis  is  seeking  a  way  to  break  the  deadlock.  She  will  find  it. 
The  fact  that  a  school  survey  was  undertaken  and  supported  in  the 
finest,  fullest  way  by  all  concerned  is  proof  that  consciousness  of 
some  need  and  general  desire  for  some  improvements  is  felt  by 
many. 

L.VCK    OF    PROPER    EQUIP3IENT. 

When  the  quickening  of  a  new  impulse  does  begin  to  operate  in 
the  Memphis  schools  two  features  not  yet  spoken  of  will  receive 
attention.  There  are  not  enough  pianos  in  the  schools.  There 
should  be  one  on  each  floor  of  each  building,  and  one  on  each  floor 
of  each  annex  to  a  building.  In  substitution  for  some  of  these 
pianos,  if  necessary,  or  better,  in  addition  to  these  pianos  there 
should  be  a  number  of  portable  reed  organs  in  the  elementary 
schools.  For  voice  work  with  children,  for  purposes  of  easy  and 
frequent  use,  and  for  supplying  a  necessary  instrumental  element 
at  a  reasonable  cost,  the  portable  reed  organ  is  better  than  the  piano. 
No  teacher  of  music  other  than  a  public-school  music  teacher  would 
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attempt  to  instruct  a  child  in  music  through  half  a  dozen  lessons,  to 
say  iK)thing  of  attempting  his  entire  musical  education  for  eight 
years,  in  a  room  destitute  of  any  musical  instrument  whatever. 
Yet  that  is  exactly  what  a  teacher  of  music  in  public,  schools  often, 
and  frequently  without  protest,  undertakes. 

For  a  thousand  purposes  of  illustration,  exemplification,  instruc- 
tion in  theory  on  such  points  as  the  composition  of  major  and  minor 
scales,  chromatic  tones,  etc.,  for  giving  pitch,  for  sustaining  some 
part  in  part  singing,  for  giving  harmonic  groundwork  to  unison 
songs,  for  provision  of  essential  features  of  accompaniment,  es- 
pecially where  the  accompaniment  is  rhythmically  independent  of 
the  melodv — for  all  these  and  manv  other  uses  the  studio  teacher 
would  feel  that  a  keyboard  instrument,  any  keyboard  instrument, 
was  indispensable.  Four-octave  portable  reed  organs  that  fill  this 
need  perfectly  are  made  by  one  of  the  greatest  firms  of  organ  builders 
in  this  country  and  are  largely  bought  by  boards  of  education. 
They  can  be  voiced  to  an  extremely  beautiful  quality  of  tone,  they 
are  inexpensive,  and  they  are  easily  kept  in  repair.  Work  in  a 
schoolroom  in  which  a  lesson  is  never  given  without  using  a  piano 
or  one  of  these  organs  is  so  manifestly  superior  to  that  in  which  no 
such  instrument  is  used,  that  no  argument  is  needed  to  convince 
those  who  have  heard  the  contrast.  *^ 

There  is  an  effort  in  Memphis  to  put  Victrolas  and  records  in  the 
schools.  The  object  is  worthy  but  not  imminent  People,  and  es- 
pecially children,  should  know  music  and  make  music  before  they 
listen  passively  to  elaborate  musical  selections,  perhaps  from  some 
opera  that  is  of  interest  only  dramatically,  and  to  an  adult.  And 
the  Victrola  serves  little  ones  in  primary  grades  very  poorly.  An 
organ  would  cost  less  and  would  serve  the  entire  school  in  connection 
with  the  music  appropriate  to  the  experience  and  study  of  pupils 
in  each  and  every  grade.  Then,  after  the  diildr^i  sang  well,  learned 
tone  and  technic  and  had  accompaniments  to  their  songs  from  the 
organ,  a  carefully  selected  list  of  records  that  would  be  within  the 
comprehension  of  the  grades  for  which  they  were  designed  might 
well  be  installed. 

Finally,  in  the  day  of  renewed  endeavor,  there  will  be  more  atten- 
tion paid  by  the  schools  to  the  study  of  orchestral  instruments  by 
pupils.  Small  combinations  of  orchestral  instruments  may  be  de- 
veloped and  maintained  in  most  elementary  schools  that  have  large 
enrollment.  In  the  elementary  white  schools  in  Memphis  this  past 
year  there  were  three  such  groups.  Two  were  of  only  five  members 
each,  but  one  group  had  about  20  members.  It  would  be  well  worth 
wliile  to  foster  carefully  such  groups,  the  board  of  education  pro- 
viding them  with  music  and  instruction.  Class  instruction  in  violin, 
as  given  in  dozens  of  cities  in  the  United  States,  would  be  a  later 
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development  that  might  be  undertaken.  That  there  would  be  good 
response  to  the  plan  for  developing  orchestras  seems  certain  when. 
the  significance  of  a  table  on  music  study,  included  later  in  this 
report,  is  fully  realized. 

2.  MUSIC  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  COLORED  SCHOOLS. 

Ten  of  the  eleven  elementary  schools  for  colored  pupils  were  vis- 
ited for  purposes  of  this  report,  and  some  40  classes  in  these  schools 
were  heard. 

The  course  of  study  and  a  large  number  of  features  of  practice 
are  substantially  the  same  for  the  colored  schools  as  for  the  white 
schools.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  differences  that  are  im- 
portant, and  some  problems  in  relation  to  the  colored  schools  that 
certainly  need  separate  discussion.  If  this  section  of  the  report  is 
brief,  it  is  not  because  the  subject  is  unimportant,  but  because  much 
that  was  said  in  the  preceding  section  carries  over  in  application  to 
the  schools  now  under  discussion.  Only  points  of  difference  need 
to  be  specially  mentioned  and  described. 

We  have  said  that  the  course  of  study  in  these  schools  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  in  the  white  schools.  To  be  more  explicit, 
the  course  of  study  in  general,  the  distribution  of  its  content  among 
the  grades,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  it  are  all  much 
as  in  the  white  schools.  The  salient  differences  are  not  in  the  form 
of  study,  but  in  the  quality  of  response  to  the  message  of  music, 
as  this  is  influenced  by  racial  and  temperamental  qualities. 

CONTRAST  BETW'EEX   XEGBOES  AND  WHITES. 

The  Negi'o  undoubtedly  has  a  better  ear  for  pitch  and  rhythm  than 
has  the  white,  and  certainly  has  an  extraordinary  harmonic  sense. 
His  tendency  to  improvise  an  attendant  harmonic  part,  even  at  an 
early  age,  and  his  desire  and  ability  later  to  sing  in  parts,  is  a  sa- 
lient characteristic.  But  perhaps  more  influential,  in  point  of  its 
bearing  on  the  Negro's  practice  in  music,  is  his  tendency  to  vocalize, 
and  his  almost  complete  freedom  from  such  inhibitions  to  the  im- 
pulse to  sing  as  interfere  with  spontaneous  singing  in  the  case  of 
most  white  races.  This  capacity  to  release  himself  to  vocal  ex- 
pression, without  self-consciousness  or  restraint  of  any  kind,  gives 
rise  to  extraordinary  qualities  in  his  singing;  and  it  also  gives  rise 
to  some  doubtful,  if  not  false,  conceptions  of  his  musical  capabili- 
ties. 

We  forget  that  this  unrestrained  impulsiveness  results  in  giving 
to  the  hearer  a  100  per  cent  expression  of  the  Negro's  musical  ability, 
while  in  the  case  of  the  whites,  inhibitions  decrease  this  percentage 
enormously.     Nor  should  we  regret  too  greatly  these  inhibitions. 
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In  large  part  they  arise  from  the  restraint,  the  reserved  and  reflec- 
tive type  of  mind,  that  characterize  what  Sir  Hubert  Parry  calls 
the  ^  responsible  "  races.  Even  self-consciousness  is  quite  likely  to 
be  the  product  of  a  sensitiveness  that  indicates  an  advanced  type 
of  organism  and  an  enlightened  regard  for  high  standards;  and  at 
its  worst  it  betrays  a  self-centered  quality  that  may  be  objectionable 
on  many  grounds,  but  that  does  not  represent  lack  of  ability.  In 
music  the  playing  of  an  instrument  is  a  less  direct  expression  than 
singing ;  a  player  may,  so  to  speak,  hide  behind  his  instrument.  Here, 
where  inhibitions  conflict  less,  the  white  races  reveal  their  enormous 
aptitude  for  music  and  musical  attainment. 

The  extraordinary  talent  for  pitch,  the  love  for  melody  and  the 
ability  to  remember  it,  the  keen  sense  of  rhythm  and  the  enjo3rment 
especially  of  marked  rhythms  of  irregular  type,  a  fine  harmonic 
sense,  and,  above  all,  a  quite  wonderful  verve  and  abandon  in  sing- 
ing were  all  noticeable  features  of  the  music  in  the  elementary 
colored  schools  in  Memphis.  Some  factors,  however,  worked  against 
developments  that  might  be  expected  as  the  result  of  these  capacities. 
First  was  a  lack  of  attention  to  musical  structure,  to  form  in  its 
balanced  relations.  Attainment  of  such  balance  implies  restraint,  a 
natural  coordinating  power.  The  singing  was  often  overenthusiastic 
or  capricious.  Mention  was  made,  in  connection  with  the  white 
schools,  of  infidelity  to  the  facts  of  songs  previously  learned.  The 
tendency  to  depart  quickly  from  the  notation,  to  improvise,  to  add 
variations  was  more  marked  in  the  colored  schools.  Spontaneity 
reached  a  point  where  expression  was  more  important  than  prelimi- 
nary acquisition.  This  is  not  written  as  altogether  adverse  comment. 
It  is  true;  and  it  is  given  because  it  may  be  helpful  in  planning  a 
wise  course  for  the  future  musical  development  of  the  pupils. 

FAULTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Some  pleasant  singing  was  heard  in  a  few  rooms,  but  in  almost  all 
rooms  the  songs  were  pitched  too  low,  and  the  tone  was  therefore 
chesty  and  bad,  unless  the  singing  was  restrained  to  a  very  soft  de- 
gree of  power.  Almost  no  pitchpipes  were  seen,  the  teachers  pitch- 
ing songs  by  guess,  with  the  usual  result  of  pushing  the  voices  too 
low.  A  large  amount  of  singing  heard  was  simply  unbearably  loud 
and  strident.  Nothing  observed  in  the  colored  schools  was  so  com- 
pletely disappointing  to  the  surveyor  as  this.  The  children  have 
good  ears  and  voices  that  are  wonderful  in  their  power,  range,  flexi- 
bility, and  early  development.  To  train  their  ears  to  the  bad  quality 
of  tone  so  often  heard,  and  to  establish  wrong  methods  of  singing 
and  warp  the  voices  downward  from  their  most  beautiful  register, 
seemed  a  great  misfortune. 
143821''— 20 3 
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Because  of  this  persiBtent  uiisdireotion  and  the  great  range  and 
early  maturity  of  the  voices,  excessively  low  singing,  that  would 
have  been  impossible  to  the  voices  of  white  children,  was  often  heard 
in  primary  grades;  and  yet  these  pupils  have  also  all  the  beautiful 
high-head  tones  of  white  diildren.  Also  an  extracH'dinary  anaouAt 
of  singing  of  melodies  an  octave  lower,  by  boys  in  grades  as  low  as 
the  fifth  and  even  the  fourth,  was  observed. 

Xotwitlistanding  that  tlie  Negro  has  a  natural  ear  for  harmonic 
effects,  but  little  competent  part  singing  in  the  elementary  schools 
was  heard,  and  less  effort  toward  its  development  seemed  to  be  made 
than  was  made  in  the  white  schools.  Perhaps  several  causes  oon- 
tribute  to  this  condition.  Too  much  impulse  toward  spontaneous 
singing  does  not  lend  itself  well  to  the  cafeful  working  out  of  parts; 
and  although  parts  might  rather  easily  be  extemporized  by  groups 
so  talented  in  that  direction,  or  might  almost  be  taught  by  rote, 
the  use  of  gi-aded  books  and  the  praiseworthy  determination  to  de- 
A'elop  a  technic  of  sight  singing  by  work  in  these  books  makes  such 
attempts  undesirable.  Further,  and  this  is  a  condition  that  should 
receive  immediate  consideration,  a  gi^at  many  pupils  in  some  colored 
schools  visited  were  not  provided  with  books.  The  fortunate  pos- 
sessors of  books  often  had  to  sliare  them  with  others  not  so  fortunate. 
Such  a  condition  is  certain  to  work  against  tlie  attainment  of  good 
results  along  almost  all  lines.  Finally,  there  was  a 'most  cA'ident 
lack  of  good  preparation  on  the  part  of  many  teachers.  A  number 
of  positive  errors  were  made  by  teachers  who  conducted  lessons  ob- 
served; and  much  more  frequently  the  children  were  permitted  to 
make  errors  repeatedly  witliout  correction  because  the  teacher  did 
not  detect  the  errors ;  or  else  the  children  floundered  hopelessly  with- 
out receiving  instruction  that  would  have  righted  them  because 
the  teacher  did  not  know  enough  about  music  to  know  what  their 
diflSculty  was.  This  condition  is  manifest  in  the  white  schools  also, 
as  we  have  seen ;  but  it  is  manifest  in  considerably  greater  degree  in 
the  colored  schools.  Its  relation  to  part  singing  is  simply  this,  that 
a  teacher  who  knows  little  about  music  may  make  some  progress  with 
the  simple  music  in  one  part  used  in  the  lower  grades,  but  will  be 
unable  to  hear  and  guide  several  parts  at  once,  and  give  the  requisite 
instruction  in  connection  with  the  more  advanced  music  of  the 
higher  grades. 

VOICE   CLASSIFICATION  BAD. 

The  practice  with  resi)ect  to  the  classification  of  voices  and  assign- 
ment of  parts  in  rooms  that  contain  changing  voices  is,  until  eighth 
grades  are  reached,  bad.  The  tendency  to  assign  all  boys  to, the 
lower  or  lowest  part  is  still  manifest,  though  possibly  it  is  not  quite 
so  persistent  as  in  white  schools,  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  colored 
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girls  wish  to  sing  alto.  Trebles  and  basses  are  also,  as  in  the  white 
schools,  constantly  joined  on  the  same  part ;  but  there  is  now  this  im- 
portant difference — ^in  the  white  schools,  they  were  most  frequently 
joined  on  bass  parts,  and  in  the  colored  schools  they  are  much  more 
frequently  joined  on  treble  parts.  The  reason  is  found  partly  in  the 
different  grading  of  the  musical  material  used  and  partly  in  a  natural 
difference  between  the  voices.  In  the  colored  schools  treble-voice 
material  is  carried  throughout  the  seventh  and  into  the  eighth  year, 
but  the  voices  mature  early  and  large  numbers  of  bass  voices  were 
therefore  found  singing  the  lower  treble  pai-t.  In  white  schools,  on 
the  contrary,  bass  clef  material  is  carried  down  into  the  seventh 
year,  but  voices  mature  later,  and  treble  voices  in  large  numbers  were 
consequently  found  singing  on  the  bass  part.  Both  plans  are  faulty 
in  not  providing  for  the  pupils  music  notated  in  truthful  accordance 
with  what  they  really  sing;  but  of  the  two,  the  assignment  of  bass 
voices  to  treble  clef  leads  to' less  distortion  of  musical  effect  and  does 
less  damage  to  the  understanding  of  the  learner. 

« 

I-^EW    3IO>'OTOXES    AMONG    COLORED    CHILDREN. 

In  spite  of  the  vagaries  of  teachers  in  fixing  the  pitch  of  songs, 
there  are  comparatively  few  monotones  in  lower  grades  in  the  col- 
ored schools  of  Memphis.  A  minimum  of  attention  to  pitch  and 
quality  of  tone,  as  exemplified  by  the  teachers,  would  quite  clear  the 
colored  schools  of  monotones.  Higher  in  the  grades  there  were  oc- 
casional  classes  that  at  times  sang  badly  out  of  tune.  A  combina- 
tion of  causes  led  to  such  defeats  of  the  naturally  good  ear  of  the 
race.  The  pupils  are  not  at  all  proficient  in  sight  singing.  Asked 
to  sing  at  sight,  they  depended  on  their  weak  and  untrustworthy 
knowledge  and  reckoning  instead  of  on  musical  instinct,  and  sang 
out  of  tune  by  intention,  so  to  speak.  The  pitching  of  songs  in  keys 
that  placed  some  voices  on  parts  in  uncomfortable  or  impossible 
registers,  and  the  assignment  of  parts  to  voices  which  were  not  suited 
to  them,  helped  to  create  dissonance  at  times.  Persistently  heavy, 
energetic,  overenthusiastic  singing,  as  contrasted  with  pure,  beauti- 
ful singing  that  is  touched  also  with  the  attitude  of  listening,  may 
be  relied  upon  to  create  further  insensibility  to  aural  facts  and  con- 
sequent dissonance. 

LACK  OF  SIGHT-SINGINO  ABILITY. 

The  forms  of  instruction  in  the  elementary  colored  schools  are,  so 
far  as  general  plan  is  concerned,  not  quite  so  academic  as  those  in  the 
wiiite*  schools.  The  genius  of  the  race  is  for  expression,  not  for 
academic  discussion ;  and  consequently  the  work  in  theory  bears  quite 
directly  upon  the  musical  practice.    Thus,  the  first  examination  for 
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3-1  pupils  in  white  schools  was:  "  What  is  a  staff?"  The  first  ques- 
tion for  the  same  grade  in  colored  schools  was :  "  Draw  a  staff.  Place 
on  it  a  single  bar ;  a  double  bar ;  the  G  clef."  Such  difference  is  typ- 
ical throughout  the  entire  lists  of  questions.  But  the  success  of  the 
colored  schools  in  mastering  theory  and  sight  singing  is  not  cor- 
respondingly greater.  Whether  the  cause  is  the  poor  preparation  of 
teachers,  the  occasional  lack  of  books,  insufficient  time,  or  all  of  these 
causes  and  more  combined,  the  fact  remains  that  in  the  majority  of 
rooms  there  is  very  little  sight-singing  ability.  Results  are  very 
uneven,  and  an  occasional  room  was  heard  which  was  distinctly  above 
the  average;  but  a  school  system  must  be  judged  by  the  general 
standard  of  practice  rather  than  by  the  occasional  room,  and  so  judged 
the  sight  singing  is  poor.  Nor  are  methods  by  any  means  free  from  a 
prevailing  academic  taint.  The  practice  of  first  saying  syllable  names 
throughout  a  song  about  to  be  attempted  is  very  general,  and  a  fonnal 
quiz  as  to  the  key,  measure,  kinds  of  notes,  and  rests,  etc.,  seems  to 
be  the  usual  routine,  though  dispensed  with  at  the  request  of  the 
surveyor.  Blackboards  frequently  bore  various  symbols  of  musical 
notation,  such  as  the  staff,  the  scale  in  various  keys,  the  letters  on  the 
degrees  of  the  staff,  and  other  symbols.  Doubtless  the  pupils  could 
recite  well  on  these,  but  their  books  were  full  of  music  containing  the 
same  notational  elements,  and  if  they  knew  the  signs  abstractly  it  did 
them  little  good  when  they  were  confronted  with  them  in  the  con- 
crete, for  they  could  not  read  well.  Once  or  twice  when  pupils  missed 
tones  there  was  further  illustration  of  a  misplaced  reliance  on  scien- 
tific thought  rather  than  upon  musical  training.  The  failure  was  due 
to  lack  of  association  of  tones  with  syllable  names;  the  cure  would 
have  been  found  in  immediate  exemplification  and  practice.  Instead, 
the  pupils  were  asked  to  think  how  the  tone  should  sound.  They 
might  as  well  have  been  asked  to  think  how  X  sounds-  It  does  not 
sound  at  all,  unless  it  has  been  persistently  associated  with  some 
sound.  And  one  either  knows  it  or  does  not ;  and  if  he  does  not,  the 
one  recourse  is  to  give  it  to  him. 

MINOR  DETAHiS. 

A  fondness  for  motion  songs  was  quite  manifest  in  the  rote  sing- 
ing of  lower  grade  classes.  In  the  surveyor's  experience  this  is 
always  a  sign  of  a  corresponding  inattentiveness  to  the  facts  of  tone 
in  their  appeal  to  the  ear. 

In  lower  grade  rooms,  a  bad  practice  was  noted,  at  the  point 
where  practice  on  the  scale  is  begun,  of  teacher  and  pupils  lifting 
their  hands  little  by  little  as  an  ascending  scale  was  sung,  and  power- 
ing them  correspondingly  on  the  descent.  No  surer  way  can  be 
found  to  give  the  pupils  the  sense  of  increasing  vocal  effort  as  head 
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tone&  are  entered ;  and  yet  it  is  true  that  these  tones  are  easier  of  pro- 
duction than  the  lower  tones,  and  should  be  sung  as  on  a  high  level, 
and  not  as  at  the  peak  of  a  tonal  mass  broadly  based  far  below. 

In  learning  part-songs  there  is  failure  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  for  general  practice.  The  parts  are  practiced  sepa- 
rately, each  by  the  pupils  only  who  are  assigned  that  part.  So  long 
as  the  parts  are  all  for  treble  voices  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  there 
is  great  advantage  in  having  all  pupils  practice  all  the  parts  in 
succession.  A  gain  in  power  of  sight  singing,  a  much  better  con- 
ception of  the  rhythm  of  the  song  and  of  other  elements  in  it  that 
are  common  to  all  parts,  and  a  strong  unification  of  the  class  are 
resultant  values  of  such  general  practice. 

A  difference  in  the  grading  of  text  material,  wrong  in  itself,  leads 
to  some  good  results  as  well  as  a  number  of  bad  ones.  We  have 
already  noted  the  use  of  treble-voice  material  in  the  seventh  year 
work,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many  bass  voices  are  always 
present.  The  book  used  is  designed  for  sixth  year  classes,  and  is  not 
only  ill-adapted  to  the  voices  found  in  seventh  grades  in  colored 
schools,  but  is  generally  under  grade  for  seventh  year  assignment. 
This  same  book  is  continued  in  the  eighth  grades  in  colored  schools 
in  Memphis,  where  it  is  still  more  under  grade. 

The  book  designed  for  seventh  and  eighth  grades  is  omitted  en- 
tirely, and  in  Kortrecht  High  School,  in  ninth  year,  the  pupils  take 
up  a  book  designed  for  eighth  and  ninth  years,  and  which  introduces 
the  bass  clef.  This  retardation  and  final  leap  over  one  book  does 
not  work  out  badly,  as  we  shall  see  when  the  high-school  work  is 
discussed.  The  saving  factor  seems  to  be  that  the  prolonged  experi- 
ence with  easy  and  simple  music  in  the  higher  grades  enables  the 
pupils  to  establish  themselves  firmly  in  knowledge  and  ability  in 
music  up  to  that  point.  In  all  the  years  before  they  have  been 
floundering  more  or  less.  In  the  period  of  undergrade  work  they 
gain  control  of  all  the  general  musical  practices  that  have  been 
essayed  earlier  but  not  mastered.  Placed  at  last  in  music  appropriate 
to  their  voices  and  years,  and  with  no  essential  new  feature  intro- 
duced except  the  bass  clef,  they  step  at  once  into  a  sort  of  musical 
maturity.  Other  factors  may  contribute  to  the  surprising  advance 
made  in  the  upper  grades  and  high  school,  but  without  doubt  this 
gathering  up  of  forces  is  one  factor.  It  would  be  better  yet  if  the 
school  system  worked  efficiently  at  every  point  along  the  line  of 
grades  and  gave  to  pupils  in  advanced  grades  music  suited  to  their 
voices  and  not  too  difficult  for  their  musical  abilities  as  well;  but 
failing  in  this,  a  late  redemption,  even  though  incomplete,  is  grati- 
fying; In  the  white  schools,  where  books  are  assigned  in  advance  of 
grade  rather  than  below  grade,  redemption  does  not  take  place,  and 
the  work  of  lower  grades  is,  on  the  whole,  better  than  that  of  higher. 
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In  one  elementary  school  an  exceptional  and  extremely  good  nan- 
sical  rehearsal  was  attended.    It  is  notable  as  showing  the  extraordi- 
narily good  results  that  are  obviously  possible  but  that  are  attained 
so  seldom.    The  pupils  participating  were  all  of  eighth  grade  and 
were  preparing  an  operetta  for  production.    The  work  is  quite  long 
and  ambitious  and  very  good  musically.    It  is  written  for  four-part 
mixed  chorus,  with  solos  for  various  voices,  choruses  for  treble  voices, 
and  other  concerted  numbers,  and  pupils  were  doing  the  entire  work, 
solos  as  well  as  choruses.    As  an  advanced  musical  endeavor  that 
brought  the  pupils  into  direct  connection  with  a  range  of  musical 
composition  far  in  advance  of  anything  touched  in  their  daily  prac- 
tice, it  was  of  great  value.    Moreover,  it  was  costly  and  required  no 
small  amount  of  effort  to  produce  it,  and  only  a  school  in  which  there 
was  an  admirable  school  spirit  and  a  fine  attitude  toward  music 
could  have  undertaken  it.    But,  better  still,  the  pupils  were  doing 
it  very  well  indeed.    Much  fine  musical  feeling  was  displayed  in  the 
sensitive  inflections  of  tempo  and  in  the  graces  of  phrasing.     Good 
dramatic  delivery  also  characterized  the  work  of  soloists  and  chorus. 
Two  features  only  were  open  to  criticism:  The  tone  was  too  little 
shaded,  was  excessively  loud,  and  at  times  was  even  violently  stri- 
dent; and  there  was  a  tendency  toward  a  sophisticated  and  highly 
conventional  style  of  singing  which  would  have  seemed  appropriate 
to  the  light-opera  stage  but  was  certainly  out  of  place  in  connection 
with  eighth-grade  pupils  in  a  colored  school.    The  same  tendency 
toward  sophistication,  toward  imitation  of  a  musical  style  often 
flambuoyant  and  tawdry,  had  been  occasionally  observed  to  a  slight 
extent  in  the  work  of  classes  in  other  schools.    It  is  hoped  that  it 
will  be  discouraged.    It  will  be  far  better  for  the  Negro  to  be  sincere 
and  develop  his  own  racial  expression  in  an  earnest  and  profound 
way  than  to  become  a  poor  imitator  of  possibly  the  less  desirable 
aspects  of  the  art  of  other  races.    However,  in  spite  of  the  short- 
comings mentioned,  the  performance  of  these  boys  and  girls  of  imma- 
ture years  in  a  work  so  ambitious  was  highly  commendable.    It  was 
quite  the  best  school  singing  heard  in  upper  grades  in  Memphis,  and 
in  qualities  of  spontaneity,  precision  of  attack,  volume  of  tone  in 
dramatic  climaxes,  and  attention  to  the  main  demands  of  dramatic 
delivery  was  quite  exceptional  for  eighth-grade  students  anywhere. 

3.  MUSIC  IN  THE  fflGH  SCHOOLS. 

X,    CENTRAL    IIIGU    SCHOOU 

Little  of  systematic  instruction  in  music  is  attempted  in  Central 
High  School,  and  the  attempts  that  are  made  are  dubious  and  meet 
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with  meager  success.  An  incalculable  loss  to  music  in  Memphis  is 
the  result. 

High  schools  stand  between  a  city's  children  and  its  adult  citizen- 
ship. It  is  possible  in  a  large  city  high  school,  such  as  this  one  in 
Memphis,  to  obtain  musical  results  of  commanding  value.  If  these 
are  attained,  the  effect  upon  the  whole  elementary  school  system  is 
immediate  and  far-reaching.  No  elementary  school  teacher  can  re- 
main in  an  indifferent  attitude  toward  music  and  toward  her  own 
accomplishments  in  it  if  the  high  school  is  filled  with  students  who, 
as  a  matter  of  course  and  not  as  a  special  dispensation,  are  given  a 
musical  education  far  in  advance  of  that  required  of  her. 

Inadequate  preparation  in  music  of  elementary  school  teachers 
will  be  overcome  because  every  prospective  teacher  is  required  to 
to  have  at  least  a  high-school  education,  and  this  will  naturally  in- 
clude, or  should  be  made  to  include,  music.  A  high-school  orchestra 
will  always  strike  the  imagination  of  a  city,  gain  its  hearty  approval 
and  good  will,  and  citizens  will  begin  to  prepare  their  children 
early  to  play  some  orchestral  instrument  in  order  that  they  may 
become  members  of  it;  Younger  brothers  and  sisters  of  high-school 
students .  will  gather  something  of  musical  outlook  and  ambition 
from  hearing  of  the  advanced  musical  activities  that  characterize 
the  high-school  stage.  Graduates  from  high  school  will  enter  the 
orchestra  or  glee  club  of  their  college,  or  enter  music  professionally, 
and  give  testimony  to  the  value  of  their  high-school  preparation  in 
social  and  professional  walks  of  life.  In  countless  ways,  overt  and 
subtle,  music  will  be  given  a  power  and  prestige  that  raises  it  above 
the  rank  of  an  infant  subject,  and  lifts  standards  in  the  elementary 
schools  with  the  quickness  and  power  of  an  electric  shock. 

In  its  effect  upon  the  adult  community^  the  installation  of  good 
high-school  music  is  hardly  less  powerful.  Private  teachers  will  have 
more  pupils,  and  pupils  musically  more  intelligent  and  advanced,  and 
standards  of  teaching  and  of  normal  musical  attainment  in  the  city 
will  rise.  High-school  students  who  do  not  aim  at  practical  or  per- 
forming musicianship  will  study  harmony  or  musical  appreciation  in 
high  school  and  become  sympathetic  and  helpful  members  of  audi- 
ences, and  patrons  of  all  good  musical  endeavors.  The  entire  high- 
school  student  body,  whether  in  music  classes  or  not,  will  gather 
incidentally  a  valuable  fund  of  musical  understanding  from  frequent 
hearing  of  the  high-school  orchestra  (which  soon  will  contain  all  in- 
struments of  the  symphonic  orchestra),  the  high-school  chorus,  and 
chorus,  orchestra,  and  soloists  together,  in  school  concerts.  This 
general  student  body  will  in  consequence  be  that  much  more  inter- 
ested in  the  musical  activities  in  the  city  at  large. 
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CHOBUS  AND  OSCHESTBAL  RKHEABSALS. 

Some  regular  work  is  undertaken  in  Central  High  School  in  chorus 
practice,  in  orchestral  ensemble,  and  in  music  appreciation.  All  the 
work  heard  by  the  surveyor  was,  because  of  the  approach  of  the  end 
of  the  school  year,  in  preparation  for  the  graduation  exercises.  Mu- 
sical appreciation  was  not  included,  but  chorus  and  orchestral  re- 
hearsals were  heard. 

Music  selected  for  tlie  chorus  was  good  in  quality  and  adapted  to 
the  voices  of  the  pupils,  but  rehearsals  were  bad  in  the  extreme.  The 
tone  quality  and  voice  management  of  the  pupils  were  commendable, 
but  their  musical  power  was  not  at  all  adequate.  Blunder  after 
bhmder  was  made  and  repeated  until  confirmed.  In  the  second  pe- 
riod of  the  Soldiers'  Chorus  from  Faust,  which  was  one  of  the  pieces 
rehearsed,  the  syncopation  caused  by  the  tie  over  every  alternate  bar 
threw  the  pupils  quite  oflF,  and  resulted  in  their  making  up  a  rhytiim 
of  their  own  for  the  second  and  fourth  measures.  Repeated  trials 
brought  no  improvement,  and  the  rehearsals,  in  that  particular,  ended 
as  they  began.  The  pupils  came  in  to  these  choral  rehearsals  in  small 
groups,  when  examinations  and  recitations  in  other  subjects  left 
them  free.  All  groups  heard  made  the  mistake  described  and  in- 
vented the  same  solution.  The  spirit  of  the  pupils  was  pleasant,  hut 
their  accomplishment  in  rehearsal  was  negligible.  It  was  all  ex- 
tremely depressing. 

The  orchestra,  while  amazingly  small  for  a  school  enrolling  almost 
1,200  pupils,  was  composed  of  quite  competent  players  who  played 
with  good  tone,  correct  intonation,  fine  spirit,  and  much  accuracy. 
Evidently  the  players  were  a  group  who  have  had  much  orchestral 
experience.  One  member,  who  plays  also  in  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  in  Memphis,  told  the  surveyor  that  there  were  many 
more  players  on  various  instruments  in  the  school,  but  that  they 
did  not  care  to  join  the  orchestra.  A  table  given  later  in  this  report 
shows  the  amount  and  distribution  of  such  instrumental  study.  Of 
course,  if  all  players  in  the  high  school  were  admitted  into  the 
orchestra,  the  playing  would  suffer.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
the  question  whether  such  a  group  in  a  high  school  should  be  treated 
as  an  orchestra  or  as  an  orchestral  school.  In  practice  both  ends 
may  be  attained,  either  by  dividing  the  players  into  two  or  more 
groups,  or  by  having  less  advanced  players  attend  rehearsals  and 
play  only  on  such  passages  as  are  designated  by  the  conductor  or 
some  good  players  with  whom  they  are  seated. 

INSTRUMENTS    SHOULD    BE    PROVIDED    BY    THE    BOARD. 

The  instnmientation  of  the  group  consists  of  six  first  violins,  a 
flute,  a  first  cornet,  a  second  cornet,  drums,  and  piano.     There  is 
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considerable  value  lost  by  reason  of  the  violinists  all  concentrating 
on  first  violin.  The  absence  of  a  bass  and  other  instruments  neces- 
sary to  orchestral  richness  and  variety  of  tone  is  regrettable,  but  as 
the  school  owns  none  of  these  instruments,  their  presence  is  hardly 
to  be  expected.  Experience  has  proven  that  players  of  any  needed 
instruments  can  be  developed  if  the  school  owns  the  instruments 
and  arranges  to  lend  them  to  students.  Left  to  themselves,  parents 
and  pupils  will  never  provide,  in  sufficient  measure  to  insure  a  full 
instrumentation,  the  lower  strings,  most  of  the  wood  wind,  and 
at  least  the  French  horns  of  the  brass  section.  Only  instruments 
that  have  a  large  and  attractive  literature,  and  that  are  good  in 
solo  and  numerous  small  ensemble  capacities,  will  be  favored.  But 
parents  who  do  not  care  to  risk  the  purchase  of  a  bass  viol  on  the 
chance  that  their  boy  may  learn  to  play  it,  and  who  would  object 
to  having  the  unwieldy  instrument,  with  its  unattractive  solo  tone, 
about  the  house,  will  gladly  encourage  their  boy  to  take  lessons, 
l^ractice  diligently,  and  attend  orchestra  rehearsals  faithfully  if 
the  instrument  is  provided  gratis.  If  this  is  true  of  the  bass,  it  is 
certainly  true  of  the  horn,  trombone,  oboe,  clarinet,  and  bassoon. 
At  least  the  horn  and  the  oboe  are  not  generally  studied  merely 
because  the  small  "business"  orchestras  commonly  heard  do  not 
make  use  of  them  and  familiarize  the  people  with  them. 

MUSICAL  SELECTIONS  FOE  APPRECIATION. 

While  the  surveyor  had  no  opportimity  to  hear  a  recitation  in 
musical  appreciation,  he  made  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  music 
used  in  this  work.  He  was  first  struck  by  the  fact  that  no  player- 
piano  rolls  were  used,  and  no  player-piano  was  provided  or  even 
sought.  Similarly  surprising  was  the  fact  that  no  part-songs  or 
solo  songs  sung  in  unison  were  used.  With  respect  to  the  latter, 
Mendelssohn,  for  instance,  offers  a  wide  range  of  thoroughly  repre% 
sentative  and  beautiful  pieces  that  would  richly  repay  study.  From 
"  Elijah  "  there  is  "  If  with  All  Your  Hearts,"  "  Lord  God  of  Abra- 
ham," and  "  O  Rest  In  the  Lord,"  all  of  which  may  advantageously 
be  studied  as  unison  songs,  and  which  are  all  included  in  that  form 
in  various  books  of  high-school  music.  Also  from  "Elijah"  there 
is  the  trio,  "Lift  Thine  Eyes,"  and  some  of  the  easier  choruses. 
From  "  St.  Paul "  there  is  "  But  the  Lord  is  Mindful  of  His  Own," 
"O  God  Have  Mercy,"  and  several  chorals — ^if  not  some  choruses, 
such  as  "How  Lovely  Are  the  Messengers."  From  the  Ninety- 
fifth  Psalm,  "  Come,  Let  Us  Sing,"  is  the  beautiful  and  very  easy 
canon,  "  For  the  Lord  Is  a  Mighty  God."  Turning  to  the  same  com- 
poser's part-songs,  few  pieces  of  the  kind  are  more  beautiful  than 
his  "  O  Wert  Thou  in  the  Cauld  Blast,"  or  "  I  Would  That  My  Love," 
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both  for  two  treble-voice  parts^  and  very  easy,  ov  his  little  cycle, 
"  O  Fly  with  Me,"  "  The  Hoar  Frost  Fell,''  and  "  Over  tlie  Grave," 
for  four  parts,  mixed  voices.  By  means  of  these  pieces  Mendelssohn 
could  be  studied  in  his  most  characteristic  and  elevated  moods;  and 
in  relation  to  music  generally,  the  students  could  study  the  oratorio 
and  its  musical  forms,  the  choral,  the  canon,  the  song-forms,  and 
many  phases  of  thematic  development.  And  how  much  better  to 
trace  the  story  of  "  Elijah,"  read  its  noble  text  and  tlirilling  narra- 
tive, and  hear  some  of  its  music,  tlian  to  trace  the  irtory  of  "Aida" 
or  some  worse  opera,  and  hear  illustrations  from  it.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason,  even  without  a  player-piano,  for  limiting  the  illustrations, 
from  this  composer  at  last,  to  choral  numbers.  His  "  Songs  Without 
Words  "  furnish  a  rich  mine  of  musical  material  that  no  student  of 
music  and  its  development  can  afford  to  ignore,  through  which  the 
rise  of  the  romantic  in  music  may  be  traced,  and  which  can  always 
be  played  by  some  pupil  in  the  high  school. 

The  list  of  records  used  in  Central  High  School  reveals  that  there 
is  an  intention  to  instill  patriotism  through  their  use,  or  at  least 
to  acquaint  the  students  with  current  and  popular  expressions  of 
war-time  feelings,  and  a  desire  to  familiarize  them  with  the  tonal 
qualities  of  various  orchestral  instruments.  With  reference  to  this 
last  aim,  it  may  be  said  that  the  violin,  cornet,  and  flute  arc  all 
familiar  to  the  students  through  the  playing  of  the  high-school 
orchestra.  Further,  the  phonograph  modifies  so  greatly  the  real 
tone  of  many  of  the  instruments  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
pupils  will  ever  recognize  the  reality  by  reason  of  having  heard  tlie 
phonographic  imitation.  It  would  be  far  better  to  develop  tlie  hi|^- 
school  orchestra  until  all  the  instruments  could  be  heard,  and  han- 
dled and  examined  there  in  the  high  school. 

The  intention  underlying  the  use  of  many  of  the  records  is  ob- 
scure. There  are  many  records  that  are  absolutely  superfluous, 
because  no  person  could  possibly  have  escaped  hearing  themi  in 
original  production  during  the  last  four  years.  Other  titles  are 
trivial  or  ordinary.  "  Poor  Butterfly,"  *'  I  Hear  You  Calling  Me," 
"My  Rosary  for  You,"  "Pensee  Amoureuse,"  by  Herbert;  "  Slidns 
Trombonus,"  "Birdie's  Favorite,"  etc.,  are  found.  Few  of  the 
really  great  masterpieces  of  music  are  included.  The  lovely  Welsh 
folk  "^song,  "  All  Through  the  Night,"  Nevin's  "  The  Roswy,"  the 
Anvil  Chorus  from  "II  Trovatore"  (for  brass  band),  selections 
from  "Rigoletto,"  "Lucia,"  "Aida,"  "Otello,"  a  Staccato  Caprice 
by  Vogrich,  a  fantasia  on  Mendelssohn's  "  Spring  Song"  are  repre- 
sentatives of  a  better  type ;  and  finally  in  the  Peer  Gynt  suite.  Medi- 
tation from  "  Thai's,"  Mendelssohn's  violin  Concerto  in  E  miacMr, 
the  Hallelujah  Chorus  fiom  "  The  Messiah,"  «  O  Rest  in  the  Lord  " 
from  "  Elijah,"  "  One  Fine  Day  "  from  Madam  Butterfly,  and  the 
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loyelj;  Beethoven  Trio  in  C,  for  woodwinds,  the  higher  regions  of 
musical  expressions  are  entered.  But  this  last  group  is  not  repre- 
sented suflSciently  in  the  catalogue  to  characterize  it,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  selections  are  of  the  first  and  second  types  described 
abov<^. 

THE  NiZO  OF  AN  ORCHSSTBA. 

A  school  such  as  Central  High  School  should  have  a  large  and  well- 
equipi)ed  orchestra.  A  military  band  would  also  be  of  great  value 
and  would  fit  in  admirably  with  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
plans  of  instruction.  Chorus  singing  should  be  thoroughly  organized 
and  supported.  It  might  be  elective  or  required,  or  both.  A  good 
plan  would  be  to  have  one  period  per  week  of  required  chorus  for  all 
pupils,  divided  into  some  six  or  eight  large  groups,  and  two  periods 
per  week  for  an  elective  chorus,  or  perhaps  for  a  selected  chorus 
instead.  The  study  of  music  applied  under  outside  teachers  should 
be  credited,  and  the  work  of  pupils  applying  for  such  credit  should  be 
carefully  examined  and  evaluated.  Courses  in  harmony  and  in  musical 
appreciation  might  be  offered  immediately,  but  as  these  subjects  must 
be  elective,  can  be  carried  only  by  pupils  who  have  fairly  good  prepa- 
ration, and  will  be  elected  only  by  those  who  have  a  large  interest  in 
music  growing  out  of  sound  experience  and  training,  it  is  doubtful 
how  large  a  following  for  them  would  be  developed  immediately. 

A  report  of  the  committee  on  music  of  the  Commission  for  the 
Seorganization  of  Secondary  Education  of  the  National  Education 
Association  was  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  as  Bulletin, 
1917,  No.  49.  As  one  of  the  authors  of  that  report,  the  present  writer 
takes  the  liberty  of  quoting  some  of  its  analyses  of  the  values  of 
various  courses  in  music  and  its  general  plan  for  music  courses  for 
four-year  high  schools,  with  reference  to  hours  and  credits : 

CHOnUS    SINGING. 

This  course  should  be  offered  to  pupils  of  all  years.  Although  in  the  smaller 
high  schools  It  Is  not  practicable  to  divide  the  chorus  according  to  years  in  the 
school,  in  the  larger  schools  such  division  Is  preferable. 

In  interest  and  articulation  with  the  earlier  experience  of  the  pupils,  chorus 
practice  appeals  especially  to  students  in  the  earlier  years  of  high-school  life; 
but  in  respect  to  voices  these  years  are  unfortunate  for  many  pupils,  and  a 
wise  selection  of  music  material  within  a  limited  range  Is  therefore  necessary. 
A  careful  and  frequently  r^)efited  examination  should  be  made  of  each  indi* 
vidual  voice,  and  each  pupil  should  be  Judiciously  assigned  to  the  appropriate 
▼ocal  part 

In  the  upper  classes,  the  voices  being  more  mature,  the  pupils  are  able  to 
undertake  a  higher  type  of  music,  involving  not  only  a  greater  degree  of  ex- 
pei^MAice  In  chorus  singing  but  also  heavier  rdqnlrements  for  the  voices.  By 
separating  the  chorus  classes  as  suggested,  it  is  iwsslblo  to  develop  choneui 
practice  from  a  type  of  music  easily  understood  and  enjoyed'by  the  immature 
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Bingers  to  a  type  of  artistic  music  requiring  a  considerable  grasp  of  stmcture, 
thematic  development,  and  musical  content 

OBCHESTRA. 

This  study  should  be  offered  in  all  the  years  of  the  high  school,  both  in  the 
four-year  plan  and  in  the  six-year  plan.  In  the  latter  case  it  would  be  wise  to 
plan  two  orchestras,  a  junior  and  a  senior  orchestra,  the  one  serving  as  a  feeder 
to  the  other.  When  the  high-school  course  is  four  years  in  length,  a  granunar- 
school  orchestra  is  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  younger  ma- 
terial for  the  advanced  orchestra  of  the  high  schooL 

The  musicianship  that  results  naturally  from  ensemble  playing  is  more  ad- 
vanced than  that  which  arises  naturally  from  ensemble  singing.  More  hours  of 
practice  and  preparation  are  necessary  before  successful  participation  is  poB- 
sible;  the  expression  of  the  musical  thought  or  impulse  is  less  direct  than  in 
singing  and  becomes  a  matter,  therefore,  of  greater  reflection;  the  mechanical 
nature  of  the  medium  of  expression  makes  sight  reading  and  a  knowledge  of 
staff  notation  more  exact;  the  number  and  diversity  of  the  orchestral  parts — 
diversity  in  pitch,  tonal  quality,  and  rhythmic  procedure — make  the  whole  a 
richer  complex  than  chorus  work  presents;  and  this  complexity  and  variety 
have  attracted  composers  to  orchestral  expression  for  their  greatest  works. 
Nevertheless  the  course  in  orchestra  must  be  thorough  and  well  organized  to  at- 
tain its  best  ends.    The  following  recommendations  are  therefore  urged : 

First.  The  instruments  should  oe  played  in  the  manner  of  their  solo  capaci- 
ties, the  ideals  of  chamber  music,  and  the  refined  treatment  of  each  part  in  a 
symphony  orchestra  being  ever  kept  In  mind. 

Second.  Music  should  be  selected  that,  however  easy,  still  recognizes  these 
particular  values  for  each  and  every  instrument. 

Third.  The  orchestra  should  be  considered  an  orchestral  class  or  orchestral 
study  club  primarily,  and  a  factor  for  the  diversion  of  the  school  only  inci- 
dentally. 

Fourth.  Each  student  should  be  provided  with  an  orchestra  part  for  home 
study,  and  should  be  expected  to  prepare  his  music  between  the  dates  of  the 
orchestral  rehearsals.  This  requirement  is  especially  important  where  school 
credit  is  given  to  members  of  the  orchestra. 

Fifth.  Instruments  should  be  bought  by  or  for  the  school,  to  remain  school 
property,  and  should  be  loaned,  under  proper  restrictions,  to  students  who 
will  learn  to  play  them.  Instruments  such  as  the  double  bass,  timpani,  Fr^ich 
horn,  oboe,  and  bassoon  should  be  bought.  Only  by  such  means  can  orchestral 
richness  and  sonority  be  secured,  the  real  idiom  of  the  orchestra  be  exemplified, 
and  advanced  orchestral  literature  be  made  practicable  to  the  students. 

MCSIC  APPBECIATION. 

Music  appreciation  as  a  thorough  intensive  study  of  musical  form,  history, 
biography  of  musicians,  and  esthetics  of  music  is  particularly  appropriate  for 
the  last  two  years  of  high  school,  as  prior  to  these  years  the  mature  quality  of 
thought  and  feeling  in  great  music  is  largely  incomprehensible  to  any  but  the 
exceptional  boy  or  girl.  A  music  experience  and  a  technical  foundation  that 
can  be  gained  only  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  years  are  also  necessary.  Two  yean 
of  chorus  practice,  such  as  was  outlined,  or  two  years  of  harmony  or  of  ordiee- 
tra  are  therefore  recommended  prior  to  undertaking  a  thorough  course  such 
as  is  here  implied. 
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Nintb  aBd'tentti  year  pui^la,  and  more  infrequently  seventh  and  eighth  year 
pupils,  have  nevertheless  made  excellent  progress  In  music  appreciation.  The 
content  of  such  courses,  however,  should  be  different  from  the  content  of 
courses  for  older  pupils.  In  explanation  of  the  difference,  it  may  be  helpful 
to  dLstingulsh  between  musical  experience  for  the  pupil  and  analysis  of  that 
exi>erience  and  the  making  of  generalizations  from  it.  The  course  for  eleventh 
and  twelfth  year  pupils  should  be  rich  In  musical  experience.  These  pupils 
should  hear  a  vast  amount  of  classical  music,  and  a  broad  and  searching  study 
of  musical  art  from  various  illuminating  viewpoints  should  be  based  upon  that 
experience.  Younger  pupils  should  unquestionably  be  offered  a  similar  rich 
musical  experience;  and  this  should  be  adapted  to  their  years,  in  part  by  the 
selections  of  music,  but  more  especially  with  regard  to  the  amount  and  nature 
of  the  analysis  and  contributory  study  conducted  upon  the  basis  of  the  mu.sical 
experience  gained. 

There  is,  therefore,  need  for  different  grades  of  work  designateil  as  music 
appreciation.  These  grades  may  extend  from  the  mere  hearing  of  music, 
with  little  or  no  comment  or  study,  to  a  form  of  lesson  in  which  the  discussion 
and  study  range  over  the  further  fields  of  musical  knowledge  and  criticism. 

HARMONY. 

Inasmuch  as  this  subject  demands  primarily  quick  and  sensitive  perception 
and  retentive  memory,  it  is  especially  appropriate  to  the  ninth  and  tenth  years, 
though  it  'could  well  be  substituted  for  music  appreciation  in  the  last  two  years. 
The  requisite  talent  for  its  study  is  not  so  great  nor  so  rare  as  commonly  sup- 
posed, but  as  Interest  in  music  is  necessary  it  should  be  made  an  elective  study. 

An  academic  presentation  of  the  subject,  such  as  that  found  in  almost  all  the 
older  textbooks,  is  to  be  heartily  condemned.  The  following  features  should  be 
invariable : 

(i)  Ear  training,  carried  throughout  and  at  appropriate  stages  Involving 
aural  recognition  of  any  Interval,  any  triad  as  major,  minor,  diminished  or 
augmented,  any  seventh  chord  (as  to  its  Intervals),  of  any  tone  and  of  any 
chord  as  to  its  scale  relations,  of  any  chord  progression,  or  any  modulation 
as  to  its  harmonic  procedure  and  the  keys  involved,  of  organ  points,  suspen- 
sions, anticipation;  in  short.  Involving  aural  recognition  of  all  the  harmonic 
material  learned  and  used  through  the  eye  and  symbols  of  notation. 

(11)  Instruction  In  the  principles  of  melody  writing;  tendencies  of  melodic 
tones,  melodic  contour,  motivation,  the  phrase,  the  process  of  coherent  musical 
thought,  the  period. 

(ill)  Harmonization  of  melodies  (original  or  given)  rather  than  harmoniza- 
tion of  figured  basses.  (Thorough  bass  should  be  taught,  but  should  constitute 
only  a  small  part  of  the  practice.) 

(Iv)  Harmonic  analysis  a^  revealing  accepted  musical  usage  by  composers  of 
the  chord  material  presented. 

(v)  Freedom  and  musical  proficiency  in  the  use  of  harmonic  material.  Every 
harmonic  factor  is  like  a  new  word  in  the  student's  vocabulary  and  is  to  be 
used  by  him  in  constructing  numerous  musical  sentences  until  he  is  familiar 
with  all  of  its  merits,  powers,  and  special  qualities. 

(vi)  Free  composition  for  the  development  of  self-expression  through  music, 
the  criticisms  of  these  efforts  being  directed  rather  to  their  success  in  fulfilling 
the  student's  intentions  than  to  the  details  of  technical  accuracy  except  In  those 
points  which  have  already  been  studied  in  the  class  work. 
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APPLIED  MUSIC,  OS  SCHOOL  CBEDIT  FOB  OUTSIDE  WORK. 

Although  a  number  of  high  schools  are  now  offering  courses  in  affiled 
music — ^that  is,  voice,  piano,  violin,  and  sometimes  even  other  instruraents — oo 
the  same  basis  as  the  other  subjects,  the  general  adoption  of*  this  plan  can  not 
reasonably  be  expected  for  some  time  to  come,  if  it  ever  becomes  feasible. 

It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  study  of  voice,  piano,  organ,  violin,  or 
any  orchestral  instrument,  under  special  teachers  outside  of  school,  when 
seriously  undertaken  and  properly  examined  and  certified,  shall  receive  rc^gular 
credit  toward  graduation.  This  recommendation  is  based  upon  the  folI<nving 
considerations : 

(1)  The  proficiency  gained  in  singing  or  playing  by  many  boys  and  girls 
during  the  hfgh-school  perIo<l  proves  to  be  of  great  value  to  them  in  later  life. 

(ii)  Notwithstanding  that  most  adults  believe  It  desirable  for  young  people 
to  learn  to  sing  or  to  play  an  instrument,  a  severe  handicap  is  put  ixpon  them 
by  the  necessity  of  attending,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  demands  of  their  school 
work :  and  many  pupils,  including  even  a  number  who  expect  to  be  musicians, 
abandon  or  neglect  music  during  their  high-school  years,  when  the  greatest  prog- 
ress can  and  should  be  made,  rather  than  Jeopardize  their  prospect  of  a  diploma. 

(ill)  We  regard  as  untenable  the  assumption,  expressed  or  implied,  that  any 
individual  would  be  uneducated  if  he  pursued  three  or  four  regular  studies 
per  year  and  added  music  to  these,  but  would  be  educated  if  he  pursued  four 
or  five  studies  each  year  and  dropped  music. 

(iv)  We  believe  that  this  untenable  assumption  is  due  not  to  any  active 
consideration  of  the  question  as  to  the  place  of  music  in  an  educational  plan, 
but  rather  to  a  passive  acceptance  of  traditional  academic  standards  that  are 
now  outgrown  and  should  be  abandoned. 

The  plans  by  which  such  credits  may  be  offered  must  be  based  upon  the 
following  considerations:  The  work  of  a  pupil  in  applied  music  must  be  of 
a  quality  and  standard  that  the  school  can  conscientiously  accept  as  equal  to 
the  standards  maintained  in  the  oth'fer  studies  pursued  in  the  school.  To  this 
end  It  is  necessary  to  be  sure  that  the  private  teacher  is  qualified  to  do  his 
work  acceptably,  and  that  the  student  is  faithfully  carrying  out  the  lessons 
of  his  instructor.  It  must  be  ascertained  further  that  the  pupil  has  sufficient 
musical  ability  to  warrant  his  spending  the  energy  and  time  involved,  and  that 
he  practices  faithfully  and  diligently.  The  course  pursued  by  the  private 
teacher  must  be  outlinetl  with  sufficient  clearness  to  enabie  the  school  officials 
to  recognize  it  as  having  definite  plan  and  purpose. 

Time  Allotments  and  Credit  B.\sed  Thereon. 

MINIMUM  RECOMMENDED  FOR  FOUR-YEAR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Mosic  courses. 


Chonis  singing 

Orchestra 

QUjc  c\ub 

Moslo  »ppreciation 

Theory  of  music  (harmony  and  counter- 
point)   

Applied  masic,  or  school  credit  for  outside 
work 


Freshman. 


Periods  per  week. 


Prepared, 


2 


2 

lor  2 


Unpre- 
pared. 


1 
2 


Units. 


1/5 

2JS 

1/10 

1/5 

2/5 

2/5  to  1 


Sophomore. 


Periods  per  wtek. 


Prepared. 


2 

a 

2 

lor  2 


Unpre- 
parad. 


2 


Units. 


l/W 
-    «5 

2/5  to  1 


MUSIC. 
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BITNIMUM  RFICOMMENDRD  FOR  FOTTR-YEAn  HIGH  SCHOOLS — Continued. 


Husic  courses. 


Chorus  singing 

OrebeBtra 

GJee  club 

Mnsic  appreciation 

Tbeorj  of  music  (harmony  and 

counterpoint) 

Applied  music,  or  school  credit 

lor  outside  work 


Junior. 


Periods  ptf  week. 


i*^"^  W 


2 


2 

2 
lor  2 


Units. 


Senior. 


Periods  per  week. 


Prepared. 


1/5 

2/5 

1/10  . 

2/5] 

2/5  . 
2/5  to  1 


2 
2 

2 
lor  2 


UniHiB- 
pared. 


2 

i 


Units. 


1/5 

2/5 

1/10 

2/5 

2/5 

2/otol 


Total 

units. 


4/5 
8/5 

a/5 

7/5 
8/5 

8/5  to  4 


Remarks: 

(1)  Orcbestra:  One  period  of  double  length  is  preferable  to  two  single  periods.    U  should  generaily  be 

conducted  after  regular  sdiool  hours. 

(2)  O  lee  clubs:  The  desirabfUtv  of  grsntins  credit  for  glee-dub  work  is  discussed  on  page  23. 

(3)  Theory  of  nuiaic:  This  Bubjeet  ordinarily  should  not  be  ofleped  until  the  ninth  grade. 

(4)  Applied  music:  The  amount  of  credit  recommended  is  based  on  the  fact  that  preparation  involves 

mocB  time  proportionately  than  for  any  other  subject . 
The  committee  recommends  that  the  time  allotment  for  music  appreciation  and  theory  of  music  le 
ncreascd  whenever  leasible  to  five  prepared  periods  per  week  with  corresponding  credit. 

Detailed  discus.sions  of  methods  and  plans  for  carrying  on  all 
these  courses  are  given  in  the  report,  but  space  does  not  permit  a 
resum^  of  these  discussions  here. 

Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  final  lines  of  the  "  Remarks  "  under 
the  table,  and  to  the  use  of  the  word  ^  Minimum  "  in  the  heading  to 
the  table.  As  showing  that  the  word  is  used  advisedly  in  application 
to  the  table,  quotation  is  next  made  of  a  description  of  music  courses 
in  operation  in  one  city,  and  of  a  plan  for  making  these  courses  still 
more  useful: 

A  COURSE  OF  MUSIC   STUDT  BUGGESTED. 

Chat'us  Binffiiig. — ^Elective  chorus  is  offered  in  all  Uigli  Rchools.  The  course  of 
stuU3'  also  prescribes  required  chorus,  and  in  higb  schools  where  physical  con- 
ditions permit  this  requirement  is  fuifliled. 

Most  of  tlie  elective  choruses  rehearse  one  two-hour  period  per  week ;  credit 
one-fourth  credit  a  semester.  Required  chorus  work  is  conducted  usually  one 
IHjriod  per  week  j  the  credit  for  this  would  be  the  siuue,  except  that  credit  for 
required  chorus  is  in  excess  of  ttie  S2  credits  required  for  ^aduation,  while 
credit  for  elective  chorus  is  accepted  as  part  of  the  32. 

Oi'vhestru. — ^Eaf^h  high  school  maintains  an  orchestra  which  reliearses  as  a 
rule  one  two-hour  i^eriod  per  week,  though  some  orchestras  are  rehearaing 
more  than  this  amount  of  time.  In  some  schools  rehearsals  are  necessarily 
held  after  school  hours,  by  reason  of  physical  conditions.  In  two  junior  high 
fiehoois  the  orchestra  pupils  are  in  a  vocational  music  course,  and  their  time 
for  rehearsal  is  a  double  period  (one  and  a  half  hours)  per  day,  five  days  per 

UMMhlr 

In  the  vocational  music  coui*se  the  orcl>estra  practice  describetl  Is  credited  as 
one  full  or  regular  course.  In  that  course  it  is  not  expected  that  preparation 
outside  of  school  will  be  required,  and  the  10  hours  therefore  receive  the  same 
credit  as  a  5-hour  subject  requiring  preparation.  In  the  schools  running 
•rdiestra  two  hours  per  week,  extni  piaytog  ctone  by  the  orchestra  is  assumed 
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to  equal  n  half-lioiir  more,  and  the  course,  is  therefore  credited  as  a  half- 
subject,  with  outside  preparation  necessary — that  is,  it  carries  one-half  credit 
a  semester. 

Harmony. — A  two-years'  course,  five  hours  per  week,  requiring  outside  prq«- 
ration,  and,  tlierefore,  carrying  one  credit  a  semester  as  a  full  subject.  The 
work  is  based  upon  the  theories  of  Dr.  Goetschius,  and  his  "  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Tone  Relations  "  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  for  reference  and 
as  a  textbook.  Only  enough  figured  basses  arc  used,  however,  to  give  the 
student  a  good  grasp  of  thorough  bass.  Almost  from  the  start  the  course 
assumes  the  nature  of  elementary  composition,  and  the  student  is  led  to  com- 
pose melodies  and  little  compositions  in  which  the  chord  material  is  used  to 
effect  as  attractive  a  musical  result  as  possible.  The  purpose  is  to  develop 
musical  appreciatlim  and  cause  the  student  to  enter  upon  a  quest  for  beauty, 
as  well  as  to  give  him  an  intellectual  grasp  of  chord  material.  In  short,  the 
course  has  back  of  it  the  aims,  applied  to  music,  that  lie  back  of  a  course  in 
English  composition,  as  related  to  literature. 

Musical  appreciation. — A  two-years'  course,  five  hours  per  week,  requiring 
outside  preparation,  and,  therefore  given  one  credit  a  semester.  The  method  is 
to  work  outwaixl  from  musical  material,  which  Is  played  or  sung  until  it  is 
made  familiar  to  the  student,  to  a  knowledge  of  form,  biography,  and  history, 
and  an  understanding  of  the  principles  of  musical  sesthetics,  in  order  to  give 
the  student  sympathetic  understanding  in  place  of  what  would  otherwise  be 
vague  musical  preferences. 

The  study  of  music  applied  under  outside  teachers. — The  teacher  of  music 
in  each  high  school  supervises  the  records,  and,  tlierefore,  the  faithfulness  of 
each  student's  work. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  courses  the  course  following  is  now 
submitted  for  adoption  in  the  same  city : 

INTENSIVE    MUSIC    COXmSE    WITH    VOCATIONAL   OUTLOOK. 

(1)  Students  may  major  in  music. 

(2)  Work  to  center  around  practical  (performing)  musicianship,  with  a  com- 
plement of  general  musical  knowledge;  the  technical  work  to  consist  of  indi- 
vidual practice  alone  (under  outside  instruction,  and  in  the  case  of  instruments 
not  used  in  ensemble  work),  or  of  individual  and  ensemble  practice^  as  appro- 
priate   and    necessary    features    in    case   of   all    ensemble   instruments. 

(3)  Work  to  carry  1\  credits  a  semester,  or  10  credits  to  graduate.  Time, 
about  121  hours  per  week. 

The  plan  is  to  offer  this  balanced  course  for  all  studying  solo  or 
ensemble  instruments,  and  at  the  same  time  enable  students  who  do 
not  wish  this  course  entire,  because  of  prior  accomplishment  of  some 
of  its  features,  or  because  of  no  vocational  interest  in  music,  to  em- 
phasize  greatly  one  or  another  of  its  factors  at  the  expense  of  the 
others;  as  harmony  alone,  5  hours  per  week  (as  now  offered) ;  or  10 
hours  of  individual  practice  and  study  alone,  outside  of  school;  or 
ensemble  practice  10  hours  in  school ;  or  musical  appreciation  alone, 
5  hours  in  school  (as  now  offered) ,  etc. 

It  is,  therefore,  proposed : 

1.  To  offer  10  hours  per  week,  under  careful  supervision  and  in- 
struction, in  ensemble  practice  within  schools.    This  to  meet  the  needs 
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of  the  avocationally  interested,  or  the  advanced  students  vocationally 
interested. 

2.  To  permit  various  degrees  of  participation  in  this  ensemble  prac- 
tice, as  one  double  period,  three  double  periods,  etc.,  for  those  who 
take  it  as  a  feature  of  the  balanced  major  course. 

(Credit:  Laboratory  hour  credit;  10  hours,  a  credit  a  semester; 
other  numbers  of  hours,  as  part  of  balanced  course,  in  proportion.) 

8.  To  offer  Harmony  (ninth  and  tenth  years,  in  Intensive  Course), 
as  at  present,  Appreciation  (eleventh  and  twelfth  years  in  Intensive 
Course),  as  at  present,  5  hours,  with  preparation,  per  week. 

4.  To  permit  those  who  take  Harmony  or  Appreciation  as  part  of 
the  balanced  major  course  to  enter  three  of  the  five  periods  per  week, 
with  a  smaller  amount  of  written  work  or  research  work.  (This  can 
be  done  without  minimizing  the  values  of  five-hour  work  and  without 
creating  serious  division  in  the  classes.) 

Examples  of  various  possible  courses,  all  major,  under  the  plan. 


Harmony 

or  Appre- 

claUon. 

Technio 

with 

Theory 

(oataide). 

Technio 
(individual, 

outside 
teachers). 

Technio 

ensemble 

(in  school). 

Total. 

61 

6 
0 

0 

0 

0 

6  to  10 

7 
0 
5 
0 

13 
13 
13 
12 

7 

2 

«to2 

1  Three  hours,  prepared. 

From  all  the  foregoing  recommendations  and  outlines  a  course 
should  be  shaped  for  Central  High  School.  It  is  not  so  important 
that  the  plans  be  large  at  first  as  that  they  be  of  right  quality  and 
tendency.  Growth  and  intensification  will  come  in  full  measure  and 
in  due  time,  if  courses  are  begun  that  really  begin  to  develop  the 
wonderful  latent  musical  possibilities  of  the  high-school  boys  and 
girls  of  Memphis. 

B.   VOCATIONAL    HIGH    SCHOOL. 

While  no  formal  instruction  in  music  is  offered  in  the  Vocational 
High  School,  the  musical  activities  incidentally  carried  on  and  the 
active  attitude  of  the  school  toward  these  activities  proved  most 
interesting.  Music  is  certainly  a  real  factor  in  the  life  of  this 
school.  The  only  question  is  as  to  the  extent  and  form  of  the  super- 
structure that  should  be  built  upon  the  very  reliable  foundations 
now  laid. 

MUSIC  AT  THE   GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

A  general  assembly,  45  minutes  in  length,  is  held  once  a  week 
in  the  school.    Two  or  three  songs  by  the  whole  school  are  sung  on 
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e\iery  regular  assembly  program.  In  ease  of  extra  assemblies,  the 
nature  of  the  program  for  which  the  school  is  assembled  determines 
the  amount  of  mi]@ic»  It  may  be  a  lecture  which  leaves  no  time  at 
all  for  music ;  but  thrare  is  a  strong  inclination  to  break  into  soag, 
and  whenever  a  program  can  be  made  to  provide  an  opening,  sqid^ 
time  is  given  to  singing.  Such  a  special  assembly  was  called  ait 
the  time  of  the  music  sorveycr's  visit,  and  the  school  sang  several 
songs.  They  were  all  done  in  unisooi,  without  any  effort  at  part  sink- 
ing, and,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  conductor  of  advan(^  choral 
music,  the  results  were  rough ;  but  everybody  sang  with  ^irit  and 
earnestness,  and  tlie  live,  energetic  spirit  of  the  school  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  singing.  A  teacher  of  English  and  expression  con- 
ducted the  soi^  with  real  enthusiasm  and  skill  and  with  the  mani- 
fest approval  of  the  group.  This  same  teadier  directs  all  the 
jnusical  activities  of  the  school,  and  brings  to  the  task  musical  capa- 
bilities, personal  qualities  of  leadership,  and  an  earnest  devotion 
that  are  of  inestimable  value  to  the  development  of  music  in  the 
school.  None  of  the  work  that  is  here  described  would  be  developed 
except  for  such  leadership. 

In  addition  to  general  singing  on  assembly  programs,  much  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  presentation  of  special  musical  numbers  by 
proficient  pupils.  The  influence  upon  the  musical  interest  of  the 
entire  student  body  of  having  individnals  thus  present  solos  for 
voice,  or  for  piano,  violin,  or  some  other  musical  instrument,  can 
not  fail  to  be  good. 

WATS    OF    DBVELCMPINO    MUSICAL    INTESSaT. 

In  several  other  ways  the  musical  interest  that  is  in  the  school 
finds  expression  and  is  revealed  to  the  investigator.  Much  special 
music  is  prepared  for  OHnmenoements,  class  plays,  general  ^it»- 
tainments,  and  other  school  occasions.  The  Dramatic  Club  (under 
the  same  teacher)  presents  a  play  every  semester,  and  music  in  con- 
nection with  these  plays  is  given  a  prominent  place.  A  phono- 
graph and  records  belonging  in  the  school  are  used  in  connection 
not  only  with  Spanish  and  French  classes,  but  to  provide  music 
for  special  luncheons  in  the  school  lunch  room  and  for  general 
exercises.  There  is  also  the  nucleus  of  an  orchestra  in  the  school. 
First  assembled  in  November,  1917,  it  was  formally  organized  in 
March,  1919,  and  was  preparing,  during  the  period  of  the  school 
sun-ey,  to  play  for  the  school's  commenceipent  exercises  in  June. 
The  instrumentation  consists  of  four  first  violins,  four  second  vio- 
lins, cornet,  drums,  and  piano.  It  was  surprising  to  learn  that  the 
school  system  made  no  contribution  to  the  support  of  the  orchestra, 
but  that  the  organization  was  maintained  by  the  dues  of  its  mem- 
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bers  and  by  contributions  from  the  graduating  class.  Work  so 
earnestly  done  and  of  such  value  to  the  participants  and  to  the 
whole  school  system  deserves  more  encouragement. 

The  curriculum  in  a  vocational  school  is  likely  to  leave  but  scant 
time  for  cultural  subjects,  so  called,  and  it  might  be  necessary  in 
Vocational  High  School  to  sacrifice  some  of  the  recommended  music 
courses  included  in  the  table  given  under  Central  High  School. 
But  the  very  great  strength  of  jnusic  as  a  vocational  study  has  lately 
come  to  be  recognized  with  startling  suddenness.  The  table  in  a 
later  section  of  this  report  which  shows  the  vocational  interest  in 
music  in  Memphis  high  schools,  where  music  has  not  been  empha- 
sized at  all  strongly,  should  be  studied  carefully.  To  supplement 
that  table,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in  1916,  after 
systematic  instruction  in  music  had  been  offered  in  high  schools 
for  only  about  four  years,  an  inquiry  into  the  vocational  interest 
in  music  in  the  high  schools  similar  to  the  one  made  in  Memphis 
developed  the  fact  that  over  6^  per  cent  of  all  high-school  students 
reported  some  degree  of  vocational  interest.  Nor  should  it  be  feared 
that  the  vocational  interest  will  rob  music  of  any  of  its  cultural 
value  or  vocational  study  of  it  taint  the  spirit  of  musical  study. 
There  is  a  vitality  in  art  that  can  not  be  destroyed  by  a  secondary 
vocational  aim;  and  when  the  idealism  of  young  people  is  joined 
with  this  artistic  appeal  of  the  subject  the  atmosphere  of  vocational 
music  classes  becomes  precisely  that  of  so-called  cultural  classes. 

With  experiences  and  observations  in  mind  that  confirm  these 
judgments,  recommendation  can  confidently  be  made  of  a  type  of 
music  work  suitable  for  Vocational  High  School.  It  is  recommended 
that  combinations  of  outside  specialized  technical  study,  with  en- 
semble practice  and  theoretical  study  within  the  school,  be  organized 
and  offered.  The  draft  of  intensive  courses  in  music  given  on  a  fore- 
going page  of  this  report  in  the  section  devoted  to  Central  High 
School  gives  detailed  suggestions  for  such  courses. 

C.  KORTRECHT  HIGH  SCHOOL    (COLORED). 

The  aspects  of  music  in  Kortrecht  High  School  can  not  be  better 
described  in  brief  than  by  saying  that  they  exemplify  further  the 
qualities  of  singing  by  certain  eighth-grade  pupils  described  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  report  on  elementary  colored  schools.  Nothing  but 
diorus  singing,  with  the  attendant  instruction  in  theory,  is  done; 
bnt  this  chorus  singing  is  marked  by  great  interest  and  earnestness, 
a  quick  response  tq  a  number  of  qualities  of  musical  feeling,  con- 
siderable proficiency  in  part  singing,  and  a  rhythmic  energy  and 
volume  of  tone  that  lead  to  quite  effective  results.  There  are  imper- 
fections of  technic  and  tone,  it  is  true,  but  where  there  is  such  spirit 
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there  is  certain  to  be  continued  development  that  will  in  time  elimi- 
nate these  imperfections.  To  discuss  them  in  detail  should  not  create 
an  impression  that  they  are  felt  to  be  basic  and  formidable. 

The  practice  of  continuing  treble  voice  music  through  the  eighth 
grades  has  been  mentioned  in  the  discussion  of  music  in  the  elemen- 
tary colored  schools.  The  first  singing  heard  in  Kortrecht  Hi^ 
School  was  by  a  large  group  of  eighth  grade  pupils,  who  did  a  two- 
part  song  for  treble  voices.  All  boys — and  there  were  19  of  them— 
were  assigned  the  alto  part,  all  girls  took  the  soprano  part.  Most 
of  the  19  boys  were  basses  with  well-developed  bass  voices,  but  a  few 
of  them  still  had  treble  voices.  The  surveyor's  field  notebook  has 
this  memorandum;  ** Remarkably  fine  carrying  of  parts,  of  con- 
trapuntal independence,  froTn,  memory P 

The  words  "  f roni,  memory ''  were  heavily  underscored.  It  is 
because  the  "  ear  "—or  discrimination  and  memory  for  tones — that 
such  a  performance  implies  is  surprising,  as  contrasted  with  what 
we  would  expect  of  the  white  race.  The  expression  "  what  we  would 
expect "  is  used  advisedly.  There  is  some  doubt  in  the  surveyor's 
mind  as  to  whether  the  white  race  lacks  the  musical  intuition  that 
would  enable  them  to  perform  such  a  feat,  or  whether  their  habit 
of  mind  is  such  as  to  restrain  them  from  the  impulse  and  the  reliance 
upon  intuition  that  would  lead  them  to  attempt  it. 

The  writer  has  conducted  a  chorus  of  1,200  white  boys  and  girls 
through  a  very  elaborate  cantata,  KeurvePs  "  A  Festal  Day,"  written 
variously  for  two,  three,  or  even  four  treble  parts,  and  with  a  sym- 
phony orchestra  -accompanying,  which  the  pupils  sang,  throughout 
its  45  minutes  of  length,  absolutely  from  memory.  There  was  no 
faltering  on  entries  of  parts  or  in  melodic  accuracy.  These  pupils 
were  from  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades.  Whether  a  chorus  of 
colored  children  could  have  learned  to  do  this  more  quickly  can  not 
be  stated.  The  significant  fact  is  that  white,  children  and  their 
teachers  are  not  generally  disposed  to  make  such  an  attempt  at  alL 
Probably  the  disinclination  arises  from  an  intuition  that  it  is  hazard- 
ous and  unwise ;  and  probably  the  inclination  of  the  colored  race  to 
do  this  very  thing  arises  from  an  intuition  that  it  is  not  at  all  hazard- 
ous for  them.  It  is  impossible  to  be  certain.  Only  a  protracted 
series  of  the  ear  and  musical  memory  tests  devised  by  Dr.  Carl 
Seashore,  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  would  lead  to  certain  knowl- 
edge. It  would  be  a  mo^  interesting  and  valuable  work  to  give 
these  tests  in  the  most  careful  way  to  large  groups  of  colored  and 
white  pupils,  and  publish  the  results. 

The  tone  in  this  chorus  was  too  heavy,  and  the  head  tone,  poten* 
tially  so  beautiful  at  this  age,  was  little  developed.  Some  humming 
was  done  by  the  group,  and  the  surveyor  hoped  this  humming  would 
develop  in  the  next  song  a  better  voice  placement,  but'  it  failed  to 
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do  so.  There  is  no  doubt*  moreover,  that  the  practice  of  having 
bassee  persistently  restricted  to  the  treble  clef,  in  combination  with 
boys  with  treble  voices,  who  sing  an  octave  higher,  is  pernicious. 
These  boys  with  treble  voices  perhaps  suffer  most,  for  they  are  con- 
tinually trying  to  sing  the  parts  in  the  way  their  deeper-voiced 
associates  sing  them.  It  is  certain  that  they  believe  these  parts 
belong  down  in  the  octave  that  they  hear. 

In  this  school,  as  in  the  elementary  school  in  which  the  cantata 
was  in  preparation,  some  supplementary  octavo  music  was  noticed 
lying  on  the  pupils'  desks.  It  was  pleasant  to  learn  that  this  music 
was  purchased  by  the  board  of  education,  in  preparation  for  com- 
mencement, and  that  the  board  made  similar  contributions  ifor 
earlier  commencements,  so  that  a  library  of  supplementary  music 
is  gradually  being  acquired. 

The  pupils  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  years  combined  gave  another 
most  interesting  chorus  rehearsal.  The  first  song  was  arranged  for 
three  treble  parts  and  bass,  but  although  bass  voices  were  present 
in  great  numbers  the  bass  part  was  omitted.  All  boys  were  as- 
signed to  the  third  of  the  treble  parts.  Almost  all  so  assigned  were 
basses,  but  one  or  two  who  did  not  have  such  depth  of  voice  sang 
as  low  as  they  could,  which  was  somewhere  between  the  two  octaves. 
The  dissonance  was  not  noticeable  in  the  ensemble,  for  naturally 
these  scattered  voices  had  little  power  when  pushed  down  to  their 
lowest  limits.  The  injury  is  not  to  the  musical  ensemble,  but  to 
the  musical  understanding  and  the  voices  of  those  individual  pu- 
pils. A  long  piece  of  supplementary  music,  in  preparation  for 
commencement,  was  next  sung.  Here  at  last,  the  only  time  in  the 
colored  schools,  the  basses  were  heard  on  music  written  on  the  bass 
clef.  The  song  was  for  four  parts,  mixed  voices,  but  the  tenor  part 
was  omitted.  The  upper  two  parts  were  well  carried,  but  the  bass 
was  not  well  established.  A  little  listening  tour  among  the  rows 
of  basses  revealed,  as  might  be  expected,  that  many  of  the  basses 
were  still  aiming  an  octave  lower  than  the  notes  they  saw.  If  the 
bass  notes  were  high,  they  succeeded  in  getting  the  tone  in  a  low 
octave;  if  they  were  low,  they  sang  as  low  as  they  could,  and 
landed  between  octaves.  Having  amazingly  good  ears,  these  boys 
usually  veered  into  a  chord  tone,  whether  they  strtick  their  tone 
of  the  chord  or  not.  But  it  admits  of  little  doubt  that  this  uncer- 
tainty arises  from  protracted  association  with  a  clef  which  does 
not  indicate  the  t9nes  that  their  voices  produce. 

This  group,  by  request  of  the  surveyor,  tried  a  new  song  at  sight. 
It  was  arranged  for  four  parts,  mixed  voices,  but  only  the  soprano, 
alto,  and  bass  parts  were  attempted.  The  pupils  sang  by  syllables, 
after  displaying,  through  answers  to  questions,  good  knowledge  of 
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technical  facts.  The  parts  were  very  well  read  and  very  well  carried. 
The  voices  of  the  basses  here  and,  indeed,  of  the  students  generally, 
were  of  extraordinary  richness  and  power.  The  surveyor's  notebook 
contains  this  comment,  ^^  Wonderful  voices  and  wonderful  ear  for 
parts.  No  inhibitions  in  singing;  but  the  tone  is  much  too  strong,  is 
quite  strident." 

THE  KOSTBECHT  BAND. 

It  was  learned  that  for  a  long  period  of  years  prior  to  February, 
1919,  Kortrccht  High  School  had  maintained  a  brass  band  of  some 
20  members.  It  was  evident  from  the  accounts  given  of  this  band 
that  it  was  held  in  great  favor  and  was  of  inestimable  value  in  the 
school  and  to  large  sections  of  the  community  as  well.  Nothing  bet- 
ter could  be  done  for  Kortrecht  High  School  than  to  reorganize  this 
band  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  after  the  disturbance  of  condi- 
tions caused  by  the  war  has  been  overcome.  Here  is  a  vehicle  of  ex- 
pression for  which  these  students  would  have  extraordinary  aptitude, 
and  which  would  cause  valuable  reactions  upon  the  participants  and 
the  entire  student  body.  The  tone  of  band  instruments,  because  of 
its  fullness  and  power,  is  not  only  attractive  to  a  race  of  their  temper- 
ament, but  it  calls  forth  the  more  virile  and  well  controlled  phases  of 
their  musical  responsiveness.  The  idiom  of  band  instruments,  sepa- 
rately and  in  ensemble,  is  characterized  by  weightiness  of  progress 
and  by  firm,  incisive  rhythms  that  similarly  appeal  to  what  is  best 
in  their  types  of  feeling.  The  discipline  of  band  practice,  with  its 
number  of  parts  to  be  fitted  together  in  fine  coordination,  is  as  great 
as  that  of  orchestral  practice,  and  is  felt  by  the  listener  as  well  as  by 
the  performers. 

Again,  the  band  ia  connected  with  patriotic  and  military  use  in 
the  thought  of  all  people,  and  it  acquires  something  of  heroic  char- 
jicter  from  those  associations,  as  well  as  from  its  natural  idiom  of 
expression.  Best  of  all,  its  uses  are  along  avenues  that  are  much 
more  frequently  open  to  the  colored  people  than  are  those  in  which 
the  orchestra,  the  piano,  or  the  pipe  organ  finds  use.  Vocationally, 
therefore,  there  is  a  reasonably  good  outlook  for  the  colored  band 
musician.  Many  of  the  orchestral  instruments,  such  as  the  oboe  and 
bassoon,  are  rarely  used  except  in  the  symphony  orchestra,  and  their 
mastery  by  a  colored  musician,  for  purposes  of  orchestra  work,  would 
have  but  small  vocational  outlook.  But  these  same  instruments  are 
used  in  large  concert  bands,  and  there  the  outlook  would  be  brighter; 
and  for  all  the  other  instruments  used  in  band  thercris  every  promise. 
Small  orchestras  offer  a  field  for  the  colored  musician,  and  comets, 
clarinets,  trombones,  and  drums,  used  in  band,  carry  extensively 
over  into  the  orchestral  field.    The  flute  also,  while  not  used  in 
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small  bands,  is  useful  in  large  bands  and  in  any  small  combination 
of  orchestral  instruments.  The  saxophone,  unwillingly  admitted 
by  most  band  leaders  into  the  military-band  family,  and  not  toler- 
ated at  all  in  the  large  orchestra,  is  yet  gaining  a  firm  foothold  in 
band  work;  and  in  small  combinations  of  instruments  played  for 
dances,  dinners,  and  in  cafes  and  similar  places,  it  offers  more  lucra- 
tive possibilities  than  almost  any  instrument,  notwithstanding  its 
small  claims  to  su<;h  a  position.  In  short,  if  to  the  band  instru- 
ments we  add  violin  and  bass,  we  have  a  large  group  of  the  instru- 
ments that  promise  best  returns  to  the  colored  player.  Many  of  these 
instruments  are  common  to  both  band  and  orchestra,  with  the  strings 
left  over  for  orchestra,  and  some  of  the  larger  horns  left  over  for 
band.  Such  being  the  balance,  and  in  view  of  the  above  arguments, 
the  band  seems  to  be  the  best  point  of  attack  in  Kortrecht  High 
School.  To  develop  an  orchestra  subsequently  from  the  band  would 
seem  to  be  a  wiser  endeavor  than  to  begin  with  orchestra  and  later 
develop  a  band  from  orchestra.  Because  of  both  its  idiom  of  ex- 
pression and  the  vocational  prospects  it  opens,  the  band  seems  most 
appropriate. 

Courses  in  harmony  and  in  musical  appreciation  are  not  recom- 
mended for  Kortrecht  High  School.  At  present  they  lie  outside 
both  the  range  of  needs  and  the  range  of  interests  of  the  students  in 
general.  They  lead  where  the  students  are  not  going.  Exceptional 
individual  talent  should  be  given  every  opportunity  and  all  assist- 
ance toward  development,  but  such  cases  should  be  treated  specially. 
Our  schools  can  make  expensive  provision  only  for  the  development 
of  the  majority. 

Credit  for  outside  study,  duly  examined  and  approved  in  the 
light  of  inflexibly  high  standards,  should  unquestionably  be  given. 
To  stimulate  such  individual  musical  endeavors  is  certainly  right  and 
imperatively  right.  Because  of  both  avocational  promise  and  pos- 
sible vocational  outlook,  individual  musical  study  may  mean  much 
in  the  life  of  the  person  studying;  and  success  along  either  line  will 
be  a  benefit  to  society  at  large. 

CHOSrS  SINGING  SHOULD  BE  DEVELOPED. 

Cliorus  singing  such  as  is  now  done,  improved  gradually  by  better 
assignments  of  parts  and  better  tone  production,  should  be  devel- 
oped to  the  uttermost.  The  Negro  loves  to  sing,  and  he  ca/n  sing,  so 
wonderfully  that  he  gives  untold  pleasure  to  himself  and  to  the 
whole  world.  In  his  hours  of  relaxation  is  there  anything  better 
that  he  might  do?  Here  he  must  find  his  soul,  the  soul  of  his  race, 
and  learn  to  express  it,  and  by  expressing  it  develop  it. 
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THE  BEST  m  NEGBO  HUSIC  SHOULD  BE  CONSratVED  AND  DEVELOPED. 

There  is  but  one  untoward  outcome  to  guard  against;  he  should 
be  true  to  the  development  of  his  own  nature  by  holding  to  that 
which  attracts  and  exalts  him  and  not  yield  to  the  human  tendency 
to  try  to  advance  along  lines  of  development  appropriate  to  different 
natures.  To  this  end  the  musical  leaders  of  the  race  should  hold  fast 
to  the  best  in  Negro  music  and  develop  it  in  accordance  with  its 
germinal  tendencies  until  a  racial  art  is  grown.  Burleigh's  songs 
even  now  point  the  way.  Meanwhile  portions  of  the  traditional 
forms  of  the  musical  culture  of  other  races  that  amalgamate 
readily  with  the  quality  of  expression  of  the  Negro  need  not  be 
shunned ;  in  fact,  can  not  be  avoided.  Just  as  the  Negro  has  taken 
the  musical  scales  of  our  modem  white  races  and  molded  them  to 
his  uses,  so  will  he  take  other  features  of  our  music.  The  prime 
need  is  for  him  to  cling  meanwhile  to  his  own  traditional  songs  and 
his  own  paths  of  development  of  theuL  Happy  will  that  day  be 
when  some  musician  and  educator  of  the  colored  race  produces  school 
music  books  filled  with  music  true  to  racial  qualities  upon  which  the 
children  of  his  race  may  come  into  full  realization  of  all  that  is  best 
in  the  normal  potentialities  of  their  natures. 

4.  GENERAL  ASPECTS  OF  MUSIC  IN  THE  COMMUNITY  AND  IN  THE 
SCHOOLS  AND  THE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THEM. 

'  The  first  hasty  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  somewhat  hazy  generali- 
zation that  came  to  the  surveyor  in  Memphis  was  that  the  southern 
people  do  not  so  much  have  art  as  they  live  art.  In  other  words, 
many  of  the  qualities  of  life  that  art  hopes  to  bestow  on  humanity 
are  there  without  the  art  that  tends  to  produce  them.  As  typical  of 
these  qualities  we  may  mention  the  quick  response  to  all  that  appeals 
to  the  feeling  and  imagination,  the  prevalence  of  a  large  humanita- 
rian sympathy,  a  love  of  human  living  rather  than  a  predilection 
for  mechanizing  life  toward  material  production,  and  an  abundant 
love  of  beauty,  whether  it  be  the  beauty  of  nature,  beauty  in  the  fur- 
nishing of  the  home  or  the  shop  window,  or  taste  in  dress.  There  is 
a  comparatively  unhurried  acceptance  of  life;  and  the  spirit  of  art 
is  largely  that  of  appreciation  of  the  graces  and  beauties  and  fine 
qualities  of  life  as  it  is  (if  we  live  it  right) ,  while  the  spirit  of  indus- 
trialism is  largely  that  of  hectic  remaking  of  the  world  according 
to  some  man-born  plan  which  man  fancies  will  make  it  yield  to  him 
satisfaction. 

Is  the  old  tradition  of  the  South,  this  tradition  of  refinement,  cul- 
ture, hospitality,  to  be  overborne  by  the  pressure  of  a  mechanistic 
system  of  industrial  life?     John  Collier  warns  us  that  a  culture 
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(meaning  by  a  culture  the  sum  of  the  moral,  esthetic,  and  social  creeds 
of  a  race)  does  not  perpetuate  itself  automatically.  The  culture  of 
Athens  perished  until  for  ages  it  was  not  even  a  memory  in  the 
human  stock  that  descended  from  its  period ;  the  culture  of  Florence 
perished  likewise.  So,  he  says,  may  the  culture  of  our  forefathers 
perish  if  none  seek  to  conserve  it.  Is  the  South  seeking  to  conserve 
that  which  has  given  it  its  place  in  story,  its  charm  and  value  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  ?  It  is  probably  on  the  verge  of  ceasing  to  liA)e  art ; 
will  it  further  fail  to  hcuve  art  that  will  work  toward  preservation 
of  its  old  spirit?  Out  of  art  and  high  traditions  that  migrated 
across  the  Atlantic  with  the  first  Virginians  did  the  old  culture 
spring.  In  the  wilderness  art  as  something  objectified  was  for- 
gotten, but  the  spirit  of  it  survived.  Will  the  spirit  now  perish? 
And  if  it  does,  must  not  the  art  be  revived  that  first  gave  it  birth  in 
order  that  a  new  birth  may  come? 

In  the  adult  community  strong  forces  are  working  to  preserve 
musical  art,  develop  it  more  richly,  and  make  it  function  in  the  lives 
of  the  people.  It  will  be  a  lasting  pity  if  it  does  not  take  deep  root 
in  the  lives  of  a  people  so  predisposed  toward  it.  There  is  danger, 
instead,  that  it  will  be  put  on  a  shelf  as  something  remedial,  to  be 
applied  at  night  to  heal  the  ills  which  the  day  has  generated.  Art 
so  conditioned,  art  that  is  not  an  expression  of  the  full  life  of  a 
people  but  is  instead  antidotal  to  their  real  life,  is  a  dead  thing,  a 
shallow  hypocrisy. 

FACTORS  IX  CONSERVING  AND  DEVELOPING  MUSICAL  ART. 

Where  can  art  be  put  into  the  lives  of  the  people  in  a  basic  way — 
be  put,  so  to  speak,  into  their  cellular  tissue,  to  become  a  part  of 
them,  and  not  something  too  objective,  which  they  possess  or  seek 
to  obtain  possession  of?  In  the  schoolroom.  There  the  basic  de- 
velopment must  begin.  In  the  adult  community  the  tendencies  de- 
veloped should  merely  be  finding  natural  expression.  The  question 
to  which  we  are  addressed,  therefore,  is  whether  the  schools  in 
Memphis  are  doing  their  part,  and  whether  the  music  in  the  city 
outside  is  an  expression  of  that  which  the  schools  have  created,  or, 
instead,  whether  the  musical  forces  in  the  city  are  performing  a 
dual  role  of  developing  the  musical  tendencies  of  the  community 
and  expressing  them  at  the  same  time.  It  should  be  said  that  there 
is,  of  course,  no  sharp  line  of  division.  In  any  city  there  will  always 
be  large  developmental  forces  at  work  outside  of  the  schools,  and 
always  the  schools,  to  some  extent,  will  be  a  field  for  the  expression 
of  development  thus  originating  outside.  In  a  normal  situation, 
however,  there  will  be  an  almost  perfect  balance  between  the  two. 
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with,  respect  to  the  extent  to  which  they  exchange  duties,  and  with 
respect  to  the  power  with  which  each  discharges  its  own  charac- 
teristic responsibilities.  Normally,  each  will  contribute  to  and 
stimulate  the  other. 

We  have  seen  what  the  schools  of  Memphis  are  doing;  we  are 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  the  city  is  doing  better.  These  are  the 
facts  that  force  the  conclusion. 

The  schools  have  done  little  or  nothing  to  develop  orchestral 
playing.  Yet  since  1906  there  has  been  almost  constantly  in  the 
city  an  orchestra  of  almost  symphonic  proportions  containing  a 
large  number  of  players  who  were,  at  the  time  of  their  membership, 
either  students  in  high  school,  or  who  had  been  students  in  high 
school  while  getting  the  musical  training  that  enabled  them  to  at- 
tain to  membership.  Moreover,  the  musical  life  of  the  city  is  more 
nearly  up  to  standard  than  is  the  musical  life  of  the  schools. 

A  brief  survey  of  musical  activities  may  serve  to  confirm  this. 

MUSICAL  ORGANIZATIONS  OF  THE  CITY. 

The  Philharmonic  Orchestra  Association  we  have  already  referred 
to.  It  was  succeeded  by  the  Beethoven  Orchestra,  which,  in  torn, 
developed  into  the  Memphis  Symphony  Orchestra.  It  is  true  that 
this,  the  most  ambitious  attempt,  was  not  long  continued;  but  the 
fact  that  Memphis,  some  nine  years  ago,  developed  even  for  a  time 
a  symphony  orchestra,  is  significant.  Though  it  was  broken  up, 
the  impulse  survived,  as  represented  again  by  the  Beethoven  Or- 
chestra. Finally  came  the  Soldiers'  Aid  Choral  Society  and  Or- 
chestra, the  instrumental  part  of  which  is  now  in  process  of  de- 
velopment again  into  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  Association. 
Never  has  this  light  quite  gone  out. 

In  1918  Memphis  paid  approximately  $o,T00  for  band  music  in  her 
parks.  This  provided  a  band  of  25  men  and  conductor,  playing  seven 
concerts  per  week  for  a  period  of  10  weeks.  The  band  was  constant 
in  personnel  during  that  period,  and  thereffore  had  the  one  indis- 
pensable condition  for  a  good  ensemble.  Cities  of  equal  size  can  be 
found  that  appropriate  more  than  this  amount  for  the  same  purpose, 
but  taking  all  cities  of  approximately  equal  population  in  the  United 
States,  the  amount  Memphis  paid  is  probably  far  above  the  average. 
In  Detroit,  a  much  larger  city,  the  appropriation  in  1917  for  the 
same  purpose  was  $11,000;  for  1919  it  was  $17,500.  In  a  report  on 
this  feature  of  community  life  very  lately  received  from  a  number 
of  cities,  Detroit  states :  "  The  difference?  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  there  was  an  increase  in  the  wage  scale  and  because  the  number 
of  men  in  the  band  was  increased  from  32  to  40.    Their  season  is 
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from  June  22  to  September  1,  inclusive."  This  quotation  is  made 
as  giving  evidence?  that  other  cities  have  encountered  the  increase  in 
\rage  scale  that  threatened  to  deprive  Memphis  of  her  park  concerts 
at  the  time  the  surveyor  made  his  inquiries.  As  in  almost  all  cities, 
community  singing  was  a  feature  of^the  Memphis  programs  during 
the  war.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  singing  will  not  be  thought  of 
as  appropriate  only  to  war  time. 

An  organization  that  has  performefd  a  large  service  for  Memphis 
generally,  as  well  as  for  its  own  membership,  is  the  Beethoven  Club. 
The  practice  which  this  organization  follows  of  giving  Saturday 
afternoon  concerts  firee  to  the  public,  though  the  club  defrays  the 
cost  of  the  auditorium  for  the  purpose,  is  most  praiseworthy. 

In  1916-17,  and  again  in  1917-18,  the  club  maintained  a  public 
school  music  committee,  and  for  a  time  this  committee  undertook  a 
series  of  programs  given  in  the  schools  for  the  pupils.  The  move- 
ment met  with  hearty  appreciation  from  the  schools,  but  was  gradually 
discontinued,  largely  because  of  the  difficulty,  always  encountered  in 
such  endeavors,  of  obtaining  throughout  a  long  period  the  services 
of  a  comparatively  small  group  of  members  to  sing  and  play  at  the 
hours  during  which  .th^  schools  are  in  session.  Several  persons  con- 
nected with  the  schools  commented  regretfully  to  the  surveyor  upon 
the  abandonment  of  the  movement.  The  Beethoven  Club  also  gives 
three  artists'  concerts  each  season  and  maintains  a  study  class  for  its 
members  which  meets  twice  each  month.  Its  connection  with  the 
orchestral  developments  discussed  above  was  exceedingly  earnest 
and  helpful. 

Besides  this  large  organization,  Memphis  has  the  Rennaissance 
Club,  the  Morning  Musical  Club,  and  the  Repertoire  Club,  all  of 
which  confine  their  activities  to  their  own  membership,  and  repre- 
sent those  earnest  groups  which  in  every  city  carry,  by  indirect  means, 
a  large  stimulation  to  the  better  thought  of  the  community.  In  the 
Piano  Teachers'  Association,  however,  another  type  of  organization 
is  encountered.  There  is  always  opportunity  for  progress  and  prom- 
ise of  it  when  professional  people  gather  together.  Moved  by  unity 
of  purpose,  affiliated  by  like  experiences  and  similarity  of  ideals,  and 
having  definite  and  practical  connection  with  the  affairs  to  which 
they  turn  their  attention  and  efforts,  they  are  capable  of  effecting 
lasting  improvements.  The  Piano  Teachers'  Association  of  Mem- 
phis proved  to  be  no  exception.  Though  an  organization  of  com- 
paratively late  birth,  and  by  the  implication  of  their  title  devoted 
to  a  limited  interest,  they  are  scanning  the  whole  Memphis  field 
earnestly,  with  the  single  desire,  in  the  surveyor's  judgment,  of 
giving  a  better  musical  life  to  the  people  of  the  city. 
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THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  IN   MUSIC. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  of  Memphis  has  a  music  committee. 
Ordinarily  if  a  chamber  of  commerce  has  a  music  committee  at  all, 
it  restricts  its  functions  to  providing  incidental  music  for  occasions  in 
which  the  organization  is  interested  for  other  than  musical  reasons. 
The  music  committee  of  the  Memphis  Chamber  of  Commerce  did 
better.  It  turned  impresario  and  brought  to  Memphis  the  Scotti 
Opera  Company  for  two  nights  of  opera.  The  appearance  of  the 
opera  company  in  Memphis  was  its  first.  Evidently  the  committee 
retained  some  of  its  business  acumen  in  the  venture,  for  it  cleared 
$1,500.  Now  it  is  suggested  that  this  be  held  as  a  fund  to  finance  the 
development  of  high-school  orchestras,  and  that  the  chamber  of 
commerce  repeat  the  undertaking  from  year  to  year  for  the  continued 
benefit  of  such  a  fund.  The  plan  is  ideal.  If  it  were  carried  out, 
Memphis  would  not  only  accomplish  local  results  that  would  appear 
to  be  little  short  of  miraculous,  but  it  would  gather  a  reputation  over 
the  United  States  that  would  exceed  the  reputation  it  has  as  a  lumber 
center.  This  is  not  said  idly ;  it  is  a  prediction.  The  plan  continued 
vigorously  would  challenge  the  attention  of  leaders  of  thought  along 
social  lines  all  over  the  United  States;  and  these  form  a  large  and 
commanding  group. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say,  after  giving  an  account  of  such  a 
brilliant  achievement,  that  the  chamber  of  commerce  supports  all 
endeavors  looking  toward  the  development  of  community  music 

Memphis  supports  two  series  of  concerts  annually,  one  of  which 
aims  chiefly  to  present  in  due  season  all  of  the  greatest  pianists  of 
our  day,  as  well  as  some  of  our  great  orchestras;  and  the  other  of 
which  brings  to  Memphis  brilliant  assemblages  of  leading  operatic 
singers  and  attractions  not  less  noted  from  other  musical  fields.  The 
only  limitation,  indeed,  to  the  provision  of  all  that  is  best  in  musie 
seems  to  be  the  lack  of  a  large,  comfortable,  and  acceptably  located 
auditorium.  This  is  a  misfortune  common  to  many  cities;  but  in 
Memphis  even  this  handicap  will  probably  be  soon  removed. 

A  STUDY  OF  THE  EXTENT  OF  PRIVATE  INSTRUCTION  AMONG  SCHOOL 

CHILDREN. 

The  private  teachers  of  music  in  Memphis  have  not  by  any  means 
been  idle.  One  of  the  inquiries  prosecuted  in  Memphis  in  connection 
with  the  music  survey  was  the  amount  of  private  study  of  music 
undertaken  by  pupils  from  the  third  year  in  school  to  the  senior  year 
in  high  school,  inclusive.  The  tables  following  ^ve  the  results  of  the 
inquiry.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  questionnaire  here,  as  the 
table  shows  what  questions  were  asked. 
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White  schools f  element arp — grades  S  to  8,  inclusive. 

Number  taking  lessons 833 

Number  reporting  cost 756 

Subject  of  specialized  study : 

Piano 735 

Voice 4 

Violin a5 

CJomet 4 

Harp 2 

Organ 1 

Bugle 1 2 

Fife 6 

Drum 4 

Guitar 1 

Ukelele 16 

Banjo 1 

General  music 6 

Cost  reported : 

Per  month $4, 677 

Cost  in  9  months $42,093 

This  table  has  been  greatly  condensed.  Much  additional  comment 
and  explanation  are  needed* 

All  of  the  white  elementary  schools  are  not  represented,  and  some 
that  are  represented  are  not  fully  accounted  for.  The  schools  not 
included  at  all  are  Church  Home,  Lauderdale,  Leath  Orphan,  Open 
Air,  Jefferson  Street.  Of  these,  Lauderdale  is  probably  the  only  one 
that  would  have  greatly  increased  the  totals.  Schools  reporting,  but 
probably  incompletely,  are  Leath  (third  grade  missing),  Madison 
Heights  (third  grade  missing),  Pope  (eighth  grade  missing),  and 
Smith  (fifth,  fourth,  and  third  grades  missing).  The  close  of  the 
school  term  came  too  early  after  the  omissions  had  been  discovered  to 
permit  of  renewed  inquiry. 

The  results  were  reported  and  tabulated  by  schools  and  grades.  It 
would  be  possible,  therefore,  to  show  the  geographical  distribution 
of  study,  and  the  distribution  according  to  age,  but  it  was  thought 
that  this  additional  detail  would  not  have  value  commensurate  with 
the  space  it  would  occupy  and  the  difficulty  of  quick  interpretation 
that  it  would  cause. 

The  distribution  by  subjects  of  study  gives  an  aggregate  of  847 
pupils  studying,  which  seems  irreconcilable  with  the  total  of  833 
reporting  any  ^udy.  The  discreipancy  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
14  of  the  833  pupils  study  two  special  musical  subjects.  Piano  and 
violin,  or  piano  and  general  music,  are  frequent  combinations. 

The  table  is  extraordinary  in  point  of  certain  omissions.  It  seems 
inconceivable  that  not  a  single  pupil  reported  the  study  of  flute, 
clarinet,  tnmibone,  ^violoncello,  of  basa    There  is  the  utmost  need 
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for  stimulating  the  study  of  these  and  other  orchestral  instruments 
by  organizing  little  groups  of  any  orchestral  instruments  whatever 
in  every  school  where  a  nucleus  of  two  or  three  instruments  can  be 
formed,  and  then  making  strenuous  effort  to  supply  the  instniments 
needed  for  richer  effect,  in  the  order  of  their  value  to  the  group.  The 
purchase  of  instruments  to  he  oumed  hy  the  school  is  imperative. 
If  the  board  of  education  can  not  purchase  them  or  can  not  purchase 
enough  of  them,  private  contributions  from  outside  sources  and  pro- 
ceeds from  concerts  and  school  entertainments  should  be  secured  and 
used.  It  is  doubtfid  whether  many  cities  of  the  size  of  Memphis 
would  show  such  a  narrow  outlook  upon  the  field  of  orchestral  in- 
stniments. Surely  these  missing  instruments  are  known  and  loved 
for  their  beautiful  musical  possibilities.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
presence  of  students  of  the  harp  in  elementary  schools  is  almost  as 
extraordinary  in  a  favorable  way.  Very  few  cities  of  even  much 
greater  size  would  disclose  a  single  such  student 

The  fife,  bugle,  and  drum  students  are  created  through  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Boy  Scouts.  No  one  wishes  to  restrain  them  in  the  least; 
but  why  not  develop  the  drummers  into  tympani  players,  the  buglers 
into  trumpet  or  cornet  players,  the  fifers  into  flute  players?  They 
would  be  all  the  more  competent  in  their  original  capacities. 

The  vogue  of  the  ukelele  must  be  accepted  as  gracefully  as  p<^- 
sible,  it  seems.  Yet  parents  might  be  advised  to  spend  money  in 
giving  their  children  instruction  on  some  instrument  that  has  real 
music  written  for  it,  that  has,  indeed,  a  noble  literature  and  broader 
musical  possibilities,  and  that  the  child  will  not  be  ashamed  to  play 
after  he  is  20  years  of  age. 

The  number  of  lesscms  per  week  taken  by  each  pupil  was  stated  in 
the  reports  and  wasi  tabulated,  though  not  included  in  the  table. 
Two  lessons  per  week  are  taken  by  the  great  majority  of  pupils. 

A  number  of  additional  facts  could  have  been  ascertained  from 
the  reports,  as,  for  instance,  the  average  cost  per  lesson,  and  this  cost 
in  different  neighborhoods  and  for  different  instruments.  A  de- 
tailed analysis,  however,  would  have  extended  quite  beyond  the  pro- 
portions of  space  which  this  one  inquiry  deserves. 

We  pass  to  the  next  table. 

Colored  9chool%  elementary  (frade^j  3  to  8,  inclusive. 

Number    takinjr   lessons 101 

Number  reporting  cost 174 

Subject  of  specifillzed  study: 

Piano - 170 

VloUn 14 

Voice U 


\ 
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Colored  schools,  elementary  gmdeSj  S  to  8,  inclusive — Continued. 

Subject  of  specialized  study — Continued. 

Cornet 8 

Drums 1 

Ukelele 1 

Cost  reported: 

Per  month $352. 03 

Cost  in  nine  months $3,168.27 

Games  and  Charles  Avenue  schools  are  omitted.  The  omission  of 
Carnes  probably  diminished  the  totals  greatly.  One  school  is  prob- 
ably incomplete,  but  not  in  such  measure  as  seriously  to  affect  the 
total. 

Two  pupils  are  evidently  pursuing  two  lines  of  study  each. 

The  variety  of  subjects  is  reduced  below  that  shown  in  the  preced- 
ing table. 

The  average  cost  per  lesson  is  only  about  one-third  that  disclosed 
in  the  table  of  white  schools. 

As  bearing  on  what  was  said  regarding  the  probable  liking  for 
band  instruments  on  the  part  of  the  colored  students,  it  should  be 
observed  that  3  of  191  pupils  are  studying  the  cornet  against  4  of 
833  pupils  in  the  preceding  table. 

The  percentage  of  study  of  the  ukelele  and  banjo  is  lower. 

The  questionnaires  submitted  to  high-school  students  embodied 
two  inquiries  not  included  in  those  submitted  to  the  pupils  in  ele- 
mentary schools.  One  of  these  inquiries  was  designed  to  bring  forth 
facts  that  would  disclose  the  amount  of  vocational  interest  among 
high-school  students;  the  other  aimed  to  discover  the  amount  of 
study  undertaken  and  abandoned,  and  to  ascertain  the  causes  that 
lead  pupils  to  "  quit  taking  music  lessons."  In  pursuit  of  the  second 
inquiry  these  two  questions  were  asked:  "If  you  are  not  taking 
lessons  now,  have  you  taken  lessons  in  the  past?  "  "  What  were  your 
reasons  for  quitting?"  Unfortunately,  preceding  questions  had  in- 
quired whether  pupils  were  at  present  taking  lessons,  and  what 
special  study  they  were  pursuing,  if  they  were  taking.  The  result 
was  that  pupils  who  had  taken  lessons  but  had  quit  conscientiously 
reported  the  name  of  the  instrument  they  studied  when  they  were 
taking.  This  accounts  for  the  great  excess  of  students  of  piano, 
plus  violin,  plus  voice,  etc.,  over  the  total  number  of  students  now 
taking  lessons,  or  over  the  number  that  have  taken  lessons.  It  will 
be  observed  in  evidence  of  this  fact  that  the  total  of  all  numbers 
under  the  separate  subject  headings  almost  equals  the  sum  of  those 
now  taking  and  that  have  taken  lessons.  A  little  study  of  the 
table,  which  follows,  wiU  make  this  clear. 
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Central  High  School. 

Number  taking  lessons 146 

Number  that  have  quit 230 

Subject  of  specialized  study: 

Piano 289 

Voice 10 

Violin 27 

Comet 7 

Harp : 1 

Fife 1 

Drums 2 

UJielele 4 

General  music 29 

Cost  reported: 

Per    month |93a  15 

In  9  months $8,37L35 

Keasons  for  quitting: 

Moved 29 

Lack  of  time 81 

Not  interested 76 

Health 8 

Finances 11 

Would  not  practice 3 

Vocational  experiences  and  alms: 

Have  earned  money 16 

Now  earn  money 9 

Expect  to  earn 9 

As  critic 2 

As  performer 24 

As  teacher 34 

Fortunately  the  pupils  who  havB  quit  taking  music  lessons  did  not 
state  the  cost  of  their  former  lessons.  If  we  assume  that  the  $930.15 
per  month  is  the  cost  to  the  146  pupils  now  taking,  an  average  cost 
of  $6.37  per  month  per  pupil  is  obtained.  This  is  a  reasonable  gen- 
eral average,  and  the  outcome  is  sufficient  evidence  that  only  cost  of 
current  lessons  was  reported. 

The  remarks  imder  the  table  for  white  schools  on  the  distribution 
of  subjects  of  study  and  the  startling  omission  of  many  instruments 
apply  here.    The  harp,  it  may  be  noted,  again  appears  as  a  subject 

Among  the  reasons  for  quitting,  which  are  the  usual  ones,  lack  of 
time  is  prominent.  This  fact  should  give  weight  to  the  arguments 
for  crediting  outside  musical  study.  The  total  number  giving  rea- 
sons for  quitting  is  208 ;  the  number  reporting  is  230.  Only  22  state 
no  reason. 

The  report  of  vocational  interest  is  unexpectedly  large.  The  school 
gives  so  little  standing  to  music  that  one  would  expect  even  robust 
interest  and  ambition  to  decline.  Nevertheless,  34  students  profess 
a  vocational  interest  or  experience,  or  both.  Of  these,  26  have  earned 
or  are  earning  money.    The  value  to  the  student  of  these  incidental 
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earnings  is  very  great;  and  in  later  life  one  may  observe  anywhere 
the  number  of  persons  who  pursue  some  business  or  profession  other 
than  music,  but  who  earn  as  much  in  music  as  in  their  avowed  pur- 
suits. All  of  the  34  expect  to  teach,  24  of  them  expecting  also  to 
play  or  sing  professionally,  and  2  expecting  to  teach  and  serve  as 
musical  critics  as  well.  Have  these  34,  and  others  who  would  be  de- 
veloped by  proper  conditions,  no  claims  upon  the  school  system? 
They  are  only  8  in  every  100,  it  is  true,  but  schools  in  which  music 
is  broadly  and  intensively  developed  give  a  much  larger  percentage. 
And  how  many  pupils  in  every  hundred  are  going  to  follow  any  one 
other  line  of  activity? 

The  tables  for  Vocational  and  Kortrecht  High  Schools  may  be 
scanned  largely  in  the  light  of  these  observations. 

Vocational  High  School, 

Number  taking  lessons 6 

Number  that  have  quit 13 

Subject  of  specialized  study: 

Piano 12 

Voice ^ 1 

Violin 2 

Cornet 1 

Flte 1 

Drums 1 

Ukelele 2 

General  music 2 

Cost  reported: 

Per  month $44. 00 

In  9  months $396.00 

Reasons  for  quitting: 

Moved 5 

Laclc  of  time 4 

Not  interested 1 

Health 1 

Vocational  experience  and  aims : 

Have  earned  money 1 

Expect  to  earn 5 

Expect  to  be  musician 4 

For  explanation  of  the  discrepancy  between  the  number  taking 
le4Ssons  and  those  taking  piano,  etc.,  the  reader  should  refer  to  the 
comments  made  on  the  table  for  Central  High  School. 

In  addition  to  the  analyses  of  preceding  tables,  which  apply  as 
well  here,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  in  this  school  five  of  the  six 
pupils  who  are  now  taking  lessons  expect  to  gain  at  least  a  part  of 
their  livelihood  through  music,  and  four  expect  to  become  musicians, 
which  probably  means  that  they  expect  to  gain  all  their  livelihood 
through  music.  There  is  such  musical  impetus  in  this  school  that  if 
143821'--20 5 
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tlie  practical  musical  advantages  reeomsieiMied  for  it  IieretQ  were 
offered  the  numbers  of  students  interested  would  undoubtedly  m- 
crease.  Probably  vocations  now  taught  in  the  school  are  not  thou^ 
to  be  superior,  but  if  music  is  equal  to  shop  work  why  not  spend  a 
fraction  of  the  sum  necessary  to  install  shop  work  in  installing 
courses  in  music.  Much  could  be  done  with  little  expeuae  except  for 
tiie  salary  of  a  teaclier. 

Kortrecht  High  School. 

Number  tnklng  lessons t. 29 

Number  that  have  quit 27 

Subject  of  sp^iallzed  study: 

Piano 40 

Voice S 

Violin 2 

Cornet 1 

General  music 12 

Cost  reported : 

Per  month ' ^SaST 

In  9  months .$509.15 

Reason  for  quitting : 

Moved 11 

Health <5 

Finances 7 

Vocational  experiences  and  alms: 

Have  earned  money 13 

Now  earn  money 5 

Expect  to  earn  money 45 

As  critic 3 

As  performers 5 

As  teacher 35 

This  table  ig  full  of  interesting  implications.  Tlie  cost  of  in- 
struction is  exceedingly  low,  less  than  $2  per  month  per  pupil  on 
an  average,  and  most  of  them  take  two  lessons  per  week.  In  con- 
nection with  this,  the  number  that  have  earned,  are  earning,  or 
expect  to  earn  money  by  means  of  their  music  ^ould  be  noted- 
Obviously,  these  students  of  music  teach  others  at  an  early  age  and 
at  a  low  price  for  the  instruction.  The  percentage  vocationally 
interested  is  exceedingly  high.  Taking  the  number  4S  as  the  total 
ao  interested  (since  within  this  45  it  is  possible  tliat  die  others  are 
all  grouped),  we  find  that  over  11  per  eent  of  the  pupils  in  the 
school  expeet  to  earn  money  through  music  Of  these,  35  expect  to 
teach,  5  expect  to  be  perfonners,  and  3  expect  to  be  critics.  Of 
course,  these  last  students  do  not  know  what  this  claim  impiieB; 
but  there  is  little  question  but  that  the  entire  45  intend  to  earn  juod 
will  eal*n  money  by  means  of  music,  largely  through  teaching  others 
and  playing.  The  desire  to  have  At  least  some  little  instruction 
in  music  is  practically  universal  with  the  colored  i>eople.    It  is  not 
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important  whaj:  relation  their  possible  attainments  may  bear  to  the 
developmoit  of  the  gi'eat  music  of  the  world.  The  important  query 
is  what  relation  it  beai*s  to  their  contentment,  pleasure,  and  well- 
being  in  life.  Do  not  these  results  in  Kortrecht  High  School  give 
any  suggestions  as  to  the  future  racial  life  of  the  Negro  and  what 
must  be  done  to  minister  to  it  ? 

THE    MOXEY   COST  OF   PRIVATE   INSTKUCTION. 

Tliese  tables  can  not  be  left  without  a  word  or  two  more  of  com- 
ment. In  the  aggregate  they  show  that  1,265  boys  and  girls  in  the 
Memphis  schools  are  studying  music  outside  of  school  at  a  cost  of 
at  least  $54,000  annually.  This  figure  is  for  lessons  during  nine 
months  only  and  is  probably  too  low.  One  is  impelled  to  ask  why 
citizens  who  have  such  regard  for  a  subject  that  they  will  spend 
this  sum  annually  for  it  wUl  take  such  small  interest  in  advancing 
much  more  economical  instruction  in  tlie  schools.  True,  public 
schools  do  not,  except  in  a  few  cases,  teach  pupils  individually  to 
play  the  piano,  but  they  can  and  should  give  instruction  that  would 
stimulate  the  child's  interest  in  his  outside  musical  study,  give  him 
far  greater  intelligence  and  taste,  and  save  many  hours  of  instruc- 
tion from  his  music  teacher  on  rudiments  that  he  should  have 
learned  in  schooL  In  short,  the  schools  can  and  should  give  the 
special  student  everything  musical  except  the  specific  technic  of 
his  special  branch,  and  they  should  awaken  his  desire  to  undertake 
that  and  become  pi*oficient  in  it. 

THE  TKI-STATE  MUSICAIi  EXAMINING  BOARD. 

In  connection  with  the  private  teaching  of  music  in  Memphis  full 
value  must  be  attached  to  the  work  of  the  Tri-State  Musical  Examin- 
ing Board.  No  better  effort  can  be  made  in  the  cause  of  music  than 
to  improve  standards  of  teaching  by  guarding  against  the  operations 
of  poorly  prepared  and  unprofessionally-minded  teachers.  Strong 
efforts  have  been  made  in  several  States  to  have  music  teachers 
certified  by  the  State,  but  little  has  been  accomplished.  It  was  most 
encouraging  to  find  that  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas  are 
banded  togetlier  in  a  movement  that,  while  it  does  not  crush  out  the 
incompetent  teacher,  yet  does  give  high  authority  and  recognition 
to  all  competent  teachers  who  wish  to  aid  the  cause  of  music  and 
the  cause  of  the  music  teacher  by  coming  within  its  operation.  The 
Tri-State  Examining  Board  was  foimded  in  1914  and  was  incor- 
porated under  State  laws  in  1917.  A  careful  study  of  the  handbook 
issued  by  the  organization  gives  indubitable  evidence  of  its  high 
standards,  wise  regulations,  and  efficient  administration.  The  func 
tion  of  Uie  board  'is  to  give  exasiitiations  to  all  applicants  upon  pay- 
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Tnent  of  the  examination  fee,  and  to  award  to  those  who  are  suc- 
cessful certificates  of  proficiency  and'  ability  to  teach.  These  cer- 
tificates may  be  accepted  unquestionably  by  students  and  parents  as 
giving  full  assurance  of  the  entire  capability  of  the  instructor.  The 
board  will  undoubtedly  do  much  to  raise  standards  of  teaching  in 
the  three  States  in  which  it  operates.  It  would  be  well  for  other 
States  to  adopt  like  measures. 

As  has  been  admitted,  music  in  the  public  schools  of  Memphis 
does  not  have  the  quick  forward  look  and  the  optimistic  energy  that 
characterize  some  of  these  features  of  musical  life  in  the  community 
outside  and  in  the  State.    But  as  we  glance  in  review  at  these  latter 
we  are  struck  by  the  fact  that  those  features  that  are  most  progres- 
sive are  comparatively  recent.     The  teaching  of  music  in  all  the 
schools  of  the  State  has  been  required  for  two  years.    The  axrtivities 
of  Max  Schoen  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  State  do  not  greatly  ante- 
date the  State  requirement;  and  Mr.  Schoen  tells  us  that  the  £ast 
Tennessee  Normal  School  only  since  that  date  doubled  its  musical 
requirements  for  prospective  teachers,  and  that  teachers  and  the  large 
rural  population  alike  are  quite  uneducated  musically.    His  efforts 
have  been  greatly  in  the  direction  of  preparing  teachers  to  teach  at 
least  the  crude  beginnings  of  music.    The  West  Tennessee  Normal 
School  is  of  late  date  and  has  not  provided  for  an  adequate  program 
of  musical  instruction.     The  Tri-State  Musical  Examining  Board 
dates  only  from  1914,  and  its  charter  only  from  1917.    The  chamber 
of  commerce  brought  the  Scotti  Opera  Company  to  Memphis  only 
last  year,  and  the  suggestion  to  use  the  fund  acquired  for  the  benefit 
of  a  school  orchestra  movement  is  later  yet.    The  private  teachers 
have  performed  a  large  service,  but  why  are  there  not  musical  de- 
velopments in  Memphis  that  would  give  impetus  to  the  study  of  the 
flute,  clarinet,  trombone,  violoncello,  bass,  and  other  instruments! 
The  schools  could  not  be  expected  to  be  first  in  creating  interest  in 
these.    Even  the  comet  is  but  slightly  studied. 

The  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  the  State  is  undergoing  a  gen- 
eral musical  awakening,  is  acquiring  an  ever  more  acute  conscious- 
ness of  itself  musically,  and  of  the  needs  and  possibilities  of  those 
outside  the  circle  of  a  small  group  musically  advanced.  But  it  might 
be  asked  whether  the  public  schools  should  not  lead  in  all  such  pro- 
gressive awakenings  in  the  community.  Perhaps  they  should;  but 
they  do  not.  Public  schools  deal  with  children,  largely  of  tender 
age,  many  of  them  mere  infants.  The  parents  are  the'  constituency 
of  the  schools,  and  the  schools  try  to  bring  these  children  up  to  the 
sort  of  an  education  that  the  majority  of  the  parents  hold  in  dim 
conception  as  the  right  one.  The  public  schools  are,  therefore,  prone 
to  follow  and  not  to  lead.  If  music  does  not  seem  a  vital,  an  urgent 
thing  to  the  majority  of  parents,  then  music  will  not  be  vigorously 
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taught.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  just  how  many  parents 
have  helped  to  demote  music  in  the  esteem  of  grade  teachers  by 
asking  to  have  their  children  excused  from  it.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  how  much  interest  has  been  displayed  by  parents — ^not 
groups  of  musicians,  who  will  always  be  regarded  as  special  plead- 
ers, but  just  average  parents — in  the  form  of  inquiries  to  teachers 
as  to  how  their  children  were  doing  in  music,  and  would  not  the 
teacher  take  especial  care  that  their  children  learn  music,  etc. 

But  while  the  public  schools  in  Memphis  have  not  taken  the  ini- 
tiative, and  while  we  can  understand,  in  part  at  least,  why  they 
have  lagged,  it  is  their  clear  duty  to  meet  the  present  advancing 
demand  by  a  response  that  will  not  only  balance  it,  but  that  will  in 
turn  cause  the  demand  to  again  advance.  What  must  be  done  to  so 
meet  it?  We  have  indicated  in  great  detail  some  changes  that  should 
take  place.  A  few  words  as  to  administrative  plans  remain  to  be 
said. 

THE  SUPERVISTON  IN  MEMPHIS  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  music  department  of  the  Memphis  public  schools  there  are 
two  supervisors  for  white  schools  and  one  for  colored  schools.  In 
white  schools  a  supervisor  visits  each  elementary  schoolroom  once 
in  seventeen  school  days,  in  colored  schools  the  supervisor  visits  first 
and  second  grades  once  a  month  (20  school  days),  grades  above 
the  first  and  second  once  in  two  weeks,  the  high  school  once  every 
week. 

The  time  prescribed  for  music  by  the  school  authorities  is  75  min- 
utes per  week,  or  an  average  of  15  minutes  daily,  to  be  distributed 
as  seems  best.  This  is  not  enough,  except  for  first  grade  classes.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  a  supervisor  in  white  schools  can  stay  even  15 
minutes  in  a  room  on  the  occasion  of  her  visits.  As  one  supervisor 
teaches  three  days  each  week  in  Central  High  School  and  only  two 
days  in  the  elementary  schools,  but  seven  days  of  supervisory  work 
are  possible  in  the  week.  In  the  17  days  during  which  all  elementary 
rooms  are  visited  there  are  thus  23  days  of  actual  supervisory  work 
from  the  two  supervisors.  But  the  schools  which  they  must  visit 
have  a  total  of  369  rooms,  which  gives  an  average  of  16  rooms  per 
day  to  visit  and  instruct.  Geographical  distribution  of  schools  al- 
ways affects  the  time  element,  and  causes  loss  of  time.  Adequate 
supervision  includes  the  giving  of  model  lessons,  observation  of  the 
work  of  the  grade  teachers,  conferences  with  individual  teachers, 
conferences  with  individual  children,  and  perhaps  consultation  with 
the  principal  of  the  school  and  occasional  special  rehearsals  for  some 
program.  All  of  this  can  not  possibly  be  done  in  the  time  allotted. 
On  the  other  hand,  visits  at  greater  intervals  than  now  held  would 
be  altogether  too  infrequent    The  situation  needs  close  and  strong 
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supervision,  what  a  noted  superintendent  once  alluded,  to  as  ^sboii- 
arm  blows."    The  supervisor  in  colored  schools   visits  first  and  sec- 
ond grades  too  infrequently,  but  stays  20  minutes  in.  a  room  in  all  of 
her  visits  to  first,  second,  and  third  grade  classes,  30  minutes  in  dl 
intennediate  rooms,  and  45  minutes  with  each  graup  in  the  high 
school.,  which  she  visits  once  a  week.    Each  lugh-sc]K>ol.  group  has  is 
addition  two  lo-minute  periods  per  week  for  music.      The  length  of 
lessons  given  by  the  supervisor  is  satisf actor}^  but  such  lessons  gn 
too  infrequent   More  supervision  is  needed. 

In  addition  to  visits  to  all  schoolrooms,  supervisors  conduct  meer- 
ings  of  teachei*s  in  which  they  give  instructions  in  the  content  and 
methods  of  instruction  for  the  outlined  course.    These  meetings  stn 
held  once  a  month  each  for  two  groups,  one  group   consisdng  of 
teachers  of  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  grades,  the  other  of  teach- 
ers of  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades.    Attendance  on  these 
meetings  is  mandatory.    A  weekly  meeting  is  held  in  addition,  which 
is  open  to  teachers  of  all  grades  who  wish  to  attend. 

The  total  outlay  in  the  school  year  1917-18  for  music  in  the  public 
schools  in  Memphis  was  $3,540.  This  was  paid  in  salaries  to  the 
three  supervisors.  Such  other  items  of  expense  as  were  incurred 
were  so  small  as  to  be  negligible.  This  is  probably  a  low  record  for 
expenditures  for  music. 

The  surveyor  believes  in  the  future  of  Memphis,  the  future  of  her 
schools,  and  the  future  of  music  in  her  schools.  There  is  native  cul- 
ture there,  native  talent,  sympathy,  good  impulses,  and  motives  by 
the  score,  and  no  bad  ones.  The  time  has  come  now  when  these  must 
work  in  practical  ways  to  achieve  the  values  that  belong  to  than. 
They  have  been  idle  or  misapplied,  not  dead. 

5.  SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  Provide  a  copy  of  each  of  two  or  three  good  books  of  rote 
songs  for  the  desk  of  every  first  and  every  second  grade  teacher. 
(This  would  devolve  upon  the  board  of  education.) 

2.  Provide  every  teacher  with  a  pitch  pipe  and  require  and  instruct 
teachers  in  its  use.    (Board  of  education  and  music  department.) 

3.  Restrict  compass  of  first-grade  songs  to  middle  G  as  low  tone, 
second-grade  songs  to  an  occasional  B  flat  as  low  tone.  (Music 
department.) 

4.  Issue  a  carefully  selected  list  of  rote  songs  for  first  and  second 
grades  and  require  teacher  to  stay  within  this  list  or  to  use  no  other 
songs  except  on  approval  of  the  music  department.  (Music  de- 
partment.) 

5.  Reconunend  specific  songs  that  begin  on  C,  third  spaee,  treble 
clef,  or  higher,  to  be  used  in  first  grades  at  the  beginning  of  evety 
semester.     (Music  department.) 
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6.  Instruct  all  first  and  second  grade  teachers  in  methods  of  cor- 
recting monotones  and  pxx)ceed  vigorously  and  systematically  to  put 
the  methods  into  practice.    (Music  department.) 

7.  Discard  most  of  the  motion  songs — at  least,  all  that  have  any 
large  muscle  movements — ^and  songs  that  deal  with  rough  narrative 
subjects,     (Music  department) 

8.  Develop  the  light  head  voices  of  teachers  and  children  and 
secure  a  tone  about  one-half  as  loud  as  that  now  in  use,  but  that 
will  be  pure  and  flexible.    (Music  department.) 

9.  Teach  rote  songs  by  first  singing  them  entire  two  or  three 
times  over,  words  and  music,  to  the  children,  using  a  small,  pure 
voice,  pronunciation  forward,  at  the  lips.  Then  sing  a  phrase  at 
a  time,  each  phrase  repeated  several  times,  and  do  not  let  children 
sing  it  back  to  the  teacher  till  she  feels  they  will  do  it  successfully. 
Continue  so  to  the  end,  occasionally  singing  connectedly  aU  phrases 
from  the  first  up  to  the  point  then  reached.  Have  quiet,  sensitive 
attention,  the  children  listening  intently  to  tlie  teacher.  Do  not  say 
words  separately  except  in  case  a  word  is  misunderstood  by  the 
children  and  mispronounced.  Then  tell  the  children  what  the  word 
is,  but  do  not  ask  them  to  recite  the  text.    (Music  department.) 

10.  Begin  individual  singing  in  first  grade  and  continue  it  to  sixth 
grade,  inclusive,  at  least.  Such  singing  is  to  be  on  music  that  the 
class  has  sung  acceptably  in  concert.  Have  two  children — ^the  first 
two  in  a  row — ^stand.  The  first  sings  a  phrase ;  as  he  finishes  and  sits 
down,  the  second  child  sings  the  second  phrase ;  and  the  third  child 
stands  as  the  second  begins.  The  phrases  should  flow  smoothly.  Do 
not  be  afraid  to  supply  a  phrase  or  help  if  a  child  falters.  Do  not 
stop  and  drill  a  child  until  the  attention  of  the  class  wanders.  It  is 
not  a  lesson ;  it  is  making  each  child  individually  responsible  for  his 
part  and  is  informing  the  teacher  of  the  extent  of  her  problem  and 
the  abilities  of  her  class.  Also,  the  practice  supports  attention 
throughout  a  drill  that  entails  many  repetitions.  (Music  depart- 
ment.) 

11.  In  second  grade  begin  ear  training  by  having  pupils  syllabize 
short  successions,  such  as  1-3-5,  hummed  by  the  teacher,  and  then 
write  them.  Tc^e  these  frcbgmenta  from  the  music  of  the  current 
lesson.  Continue  this  practice  into  the  advanced  grades.  Make  it 
involve  recognition  and  writing  of  each  new  rythmic  and  tonal 
feature.    (Music  department.) 

12.  Do  not  permit  pupils  to  sing  wrong  tones  to  right  syllables 
or  wrong  syllables  to  right  tones.  Be  ready  to  supply  the  tone  or 
name  they  are  likely  to  miss  or  stop  them  and  exemplify  it  and  have 
them  sing  it  back  individually  if  necessary.     (Music  department.) 

13.  Do  not  begin  two-part  singing  till  fourth  year.  (Music  de- 
partment.) 
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14.  Have  some  boys  and  some  girls  on  each  vocal  part  up  to  the 
seventh  year,  but  not  necessarily  including  thatx  year.  (Music 
department.) 

15.  In  seventh  and  eighth  years  find  out  what  the  register  of  the 
various  children's  voices  are  and  assign  each  to  a  part  that  conforms 
to  that  register  and  is  notated  on  the  staff  exactly  within  that 
register.    (Music  department.) 

16.  Provide  much  supplementary  music  for  seventh  and  ei^ith 
grades,  some  of  it  for  treble  voices  alone,  some  including  bass  del 
Use  either  kind  in  either  seventh  or  eighth  grade,  according  to  the 
voices  present  at  the  time.  (Board  of  education  and  music  depart- 
ment.) 

17.  In  practicing  part  songs  for  treble  voices  have  all  pupils  sing 
and  learn  each  and  every  part  successively  by  syllables,  then  words. 
Then  try  the  group  on  the  parts  together.     (Music  department.) 

18.  See  that  teachers  and  boys  understand  the  voices  of  boys  in 
seventh  and  eighth  grades,  the  bass  clef  in  relation  to  the  treble  clef, 
and  the  voices  of  the  boys  in  relation  to  both  of  these  clefs.  (Music 
department.) 

19.  Never  permit  both  basses  and  trebles  to  sing  the  same  part, 
except  in  a  unison  song.    (Music  department.) 

20.  Abandon  music  examinations.  If  proper  vrritten  work  is 
given  and  the  teacher  is  as  observant  of  the  singing  as  she  should  be^ 
the  status  of  every  child  will  be  known  better  by  daily  work  than 
it  can  be  by  an  examination.  At  least  examine  only  pupils  whose 
daily  work  is  known  to  be  well  below  average.  (Music  department 
and  superintendent.) 

21.  Discard  stereotyped  definitions  that  afford  only  a  memory  test 
and  give  no  indication  of  musical  power.     (Music  department) 

22.  Eestrict  theoretical  knowledge  to  knowledge  of  the   music  . 
being  sung  and  believe  that  the  test  of  it  is  found  in  the  musical 
capability  of  the  pupils.    (Music  department.) 

23.  Abandon  so-called  ** music  appreciation"  study  in  eighth 
grades — at  least  until  eighth-grade  pupils  can  make  music  themselves 
that  the  hearer  can  appreciate.  (Music  department.)  (N.  B. — 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  pupils  may  not  advantageously  hear 
good  music,  be  filled  with  a  good  musical  experience.) 

24.  Ascertain  in  every  school  every  semester  what  orchestral  in- 
struments are  being  studied  by  pupils  in  that  school  and  how  far 
advanced  each  pupil  is.     (Music  department,  through  teachers.) 

26.  Invite  professional  players  of  orchciistral  instruments,  singly 
and  in  groups,  to  come  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  classes  in 
as  many  schools  as  possible,  and  describe  and  illustrate  the  uses  of 
their  instruments.     (Music  department.) 
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26.  Speak  often  of  various  orchestral  instruments  and  school 
orchestras.  Encourage  study  of  the  instruments  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  school  orchestras.     (Music  department.) 

27.  Provide  music,  equipment  and  at  times  instruments  for  school 
orchestras.     (Board  of  education,  music  department,  citizens.) 

28.  Require  every  teacher,  present  and  incoming,  to  give  evidence 
of  a  necessary  minimum  of  musical  knowledge,  or  acquire  it  within 
a  given  time.     (Board  of  education.) 

29.  Work  as  rapidly  as  possible  toward  abandonment  of  the  de- 
partmental plan  of  instruction.     (Music  department.) 

30.  Increase  the  time  allotted  to  music  in  second,  third,  fourth, 
fifth  and  sixth  grddes  to  100  minutes  per  we^,  in  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  to  100  or  125  minutes  per  week.  These  are  average  allot- 
ments over  the  United  States.    (Board  of  education.) 

81.  Supervisors  should  allow  an  average  time  per  room  in  each 
school  visited  of  at  least  20  minutes.  This  should  be  done  even 
if  at  present,  as  a  result,  a  supervisory  visit  to  each  room  could  be 
made  only  once  a  month.    (Music  department.) 

32.  Supervisors  should  give  a  model  lesson  in  each  room  visited, 
ascertain  the  status  of  the  work  undertaken  by  the  teacher  since 
the  supervisor's  last  visit,  outline  the  work  for  the  next  similar 
I>eriod,  make  a  beginning  on  such  new  work  as  the  teacher  feels 
will  be  difficult  for  her,  and  explain  to  the  teacher  the  manner  of 
continuing  the  work  begun.  If  time  is  too  short  for  instruction  of 
the  teacher  appoint  a  time  when  the  help  may  be  given.  (Music 
department.) 

33.  Provide  more  pianos  and  at  least  one  portable  organ  for  each 
school  as  rapidly  as  possible.    (Board  of  education.) 

34.  Increase  supervision  in  the  white  elementary  schools  by  as- 
signing two  supervisors  to  that  division  alone.  (Board  of  educa- 
tion.) 

35.  Employ  an  additional  teacher  of  music,  preferably  a  man, 
who  is  a  thorough  musician  and  has  had  educational  training  or 
experience,  or  both,  that  render  him  capable  of  teaching  the  entire 
range  of  musical  subjects  outlined  herein  in  the  table  of  courses 
and  credits  given  under  "Central  High  School,"  and  who  knows 
orchestral  and  band  work  sufficiently  well  to  develop  and  conduct 
orchestras  and  bands.  He  need  not  play  any  of  these  instruments 
proficiently,  but  should  be  able  to  score  weU  for  them  and  guard 
the  students'  form  of  playing.  He  should  be  assigned  to  Central 
High  School,  but  should  be  in  direction  of  all  high-school  music. 
It  should  be  his  purpose  and  duty  to  develop  as  rapidly  as  possible 
the  forms  of  work  in  each  high  school  recommended  herein  in  con- 
nection with  our  discussion  of  the  music  in  each  high  school,  and 
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such  Other  courses,  or  modifications  of  those  coui*ses,  as  he  might 
think  desirable  and  wise.    (Board  of  education.) 

36.  In  Vocational  High  School  the  teacher  who  is  now  directing 
the  music  there,  and  teaching  other  subjects  also,  should  be  given 
more  time  to  develc^  the  music  under  the  guidance,  and  with  the 
assistance  of,  the  head  teacher  of  high  school  music  in  Central  High 
School.  In  time  a  music  teacher  on  full  time  will  be  needed  for  this 
school.     (Board  of  Education.) 

87.  In  Kartrecht  High  School  the  present  teacher  and  supervisor 
of  music  should  continue  to  teach  and  develop  the  music  there, 
under  the  direction  of  the  head  teacher  of  hig^-school  music,  and 
according  to  the  suggestions  nucde  earlier  in  this  report,  as  these 
may  be  modified  by  the  head  teacher  of  high-school  music.  (Board 
of  Education.) 

88.  Orchestral  and  band  instruments  should  be  provided  in  all 
high  schools  as  liberally  as  possible,  to  be  the  property  of  the  schools, 
but  to  be  loaned  to  serious  and  dependable  students  who  make  ap- 
plication for  them.  No  instrument  should  be  bought  until  some 
such  student  makes  application  for  it,  unless  for  an  immediate  pro- 
vision of  a  set  of  band  instruments.  In  loaning  these  instruments 
the  board  of  education  should  be  protected  by  some  such  form  of 
contract  as  the  following,  which  is  the  one  in  use  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  : 

Memphis  Public  Schools, 
Memphis^  Tenn,, ,  19 

This  is  to  certify  that  I,  John  Doe,  of  Central  High  School,  Memphis,  Tenn^ 
have  received  from  Mr.  Blank,  teacher  of  music  in  the  Central  High  School, 
one  double  bass,  one  bow,  one  waterproof  cover,  one  carrying  strap,  all  in 
good  condition,  the  cost  of  which,  In  S^tember,  191S,  was  $92. 

It  is  understood  that  this  instrument  with  its  appurtenances  is  to  remain 
in  my  possession  only  during  my  membership  in  the  Central  High  School 
Orchestra;  at  the  conclusion  of  my  membership,  the  instrument,  with  its  ap- 
l»urtenances,  is  to  be  returned  to  Central  High  School  in  as  good  condition 
1(8  is  described  above.  Also,  I  am  to  bear  all  expenses  for  perishable  adjuncts, 
such  as  strings,  reeds,  etc.  I  am  to  be  financially  responsible  for  loss  of,  or 
damage  to,  the  instrument  or  appurtenances,  and  I  am  not  to  lend,  rent,  or 
sell  the  instrument  to  anyone  without  the  written  consent  of  j»fr.  Blank,  or 
the  authorized  teacher  of  music  in  Central  High  School. 

[SEAI-,1 

39.  It  should  be  possible  for  a  student  to  graduate  from  high 
school  with  one-fourth  of  his  total  quota  of  credits  made  in  miisic. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  op  Education, 
Washington^  September  £6, 1919, 
Sir  :  I  am  transmitting  herewith  for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education  the  report  of  a  survey  of  the  schools  of  the 
city  of  Memphis,  Term.,  made  under  my  direction.    I  am  asking  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  following  seven  parts : 

Part  1.  Chapter      I.  An  Industrial  and  Social  Study  of  Mem- 
phis. 
Chapter    II.  School    Organization,    Supervision,    and 

Finance. 
Chapter  III.  The  Building  Problem. 
Part  2.  Chapter      I.  The  Elementary  Schools. 

Chapter    II.  The  High  Schools. 
Part  8.  Civic  Education. 
Part  4.  Science. 
Part  6.  Music. 

Part  6.  Industrial  Arts,  Home  Economics,  and  Gardening. 
Part  7.  Health  Work. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

CommUsioner^ 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  MEMPHIS, 

TENNESSEE. 


INTRODUCTION, 

In  April,  1919,  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  sub- 
mitted the  conditions  on  which  the  Bureau  of  Education  would  make 
a  survey  of  the  public  school  system  of  that  city.  These  conditions, 
as  stated  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  follow : 

(1)  That  the  board  of  education,  the  superintendent  of  public  schools,  and 
all  other  public  officers  and  teachers  connected  with  the  schools  will  give  me 
and  the  persons  detailed  to  make  the  survey  their  hearty  cooperation,  to  the 
end  that  the  survey  may  be  made  nfost  effectively  and  economically. 

(2)  That  the  survey  committee  be  permitted  to  find  the  facts  as  they  are, 
and,  in  so  far  as  may  seem  advisable,  to  report  them  as  they  are  found. 

(3)  That  tiie  findings  of  the  survey  committee  and  such  recommendations 
for  the  improvement  of  the  schools  as  ntay  seem  to  be  desirable  may  be  pub- 
lished as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  the  expense  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  distribution,  first,  among  the  citizens  of  Memphis  and,  second, 
among  students  of  eductition  throughout  the  country. 

(4)  That  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  survey,  including  expenses  for 
travel  and  subsistence  for  employees  of  the  bureau  detailed  for  this  work,  and 
the  honorariums  and  exi)enses  of  the  one  or  more  additional  persons  whom  it 
may  be  necessary  to  employ  to  assist  In  the  work  will  be  paid  by  the  board  of 
education.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  the  board  will  not  bo  obligated  for 
expenses  beyond  $5,000. 

It  is  my  pui-pose  to  begin  the  survey  on  or  before  May  12  and  to  have  the 
field  work  of  it  finished  in  Jime.  The  final  report  will  be  submitted  and  printed 
as  early  as  possible  after  the  1st  of  July,  Such  portion  as  nfay  be  needed  by 
the  board  in  determining  their  building  policy  for  next  year  will  be  submitted 
as  much  earlier  t)mn  the  1st  of  July  as  possible. 

On  May  5  the  commissioner  was  notified  that  all  the  conditions 
named  had  been  agreed  to.  To  assist  him  in  making  this  study  the 
commissioner  appointed  the  following  commission: 

THE    SUB\'EY    COMMISSION. 

Frank  F.  Bunker,  Specialist  in  City  School  Systems,  Bureau  of  Education, 

director  of  the  survey, 
Thomas  Alexander,  Professor  of  Elementary  Education,  Peabody  College  for 

Teachers,  Nashville,  Tcfin. 
William  T.  Bawden,  Specialist  in  Vocational  Education,  Bureau  of  Education. 
Hiram  Byrd,  Specialist  in  Health  Education,  United  Slate's  Public   UvaUh 

Hervice, 
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Blmer  W.  Christy,  Supervisor  of  InduUrial  Education,  PuhHe  Schools,  Ci»- 

cinnati,  Ohio. 
Fletcher  B.  Dresslar,  Specialist  in  School  Architecture,  Sanitation,  BuUdinffS, 

and  Equipment,  Bureau  of  Education, 
Arthur  W.  Dunn,  Specialist  in  Civic  Education,  Bureau  of  Education, 
Will  Earhart,  Supervisor  of  Music,  PubUo,  Schools,  Pittshurffh,  Pa. 
Alice  Barrows  Fernandez,  Sfyedalist  in  Social  and  Industrial  Problefiis,  Bureau 

of  Education. 
Florence  O.  Fox,  Specialist  in  Primary  Grade  Education,  Bureau  of  Education. 
Ada   Van   Stone  Harris,  Director  of  Elementary  Practice  Teaching,  Public 

Schools,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Carrie  A.  Lyford,  Specialist  in  Home  Economics,  Bureau  of  Education. 
F.  A.  Merrill,  Specialist  in  School  and  Home  Gardening,  Bureau  of  Education. 
Jotrn  L.  Randall,  SpeciaUst  in  School  and  Borne  Gardening,  Bureau  of  Bdn- 

cation. 
WiUard  S.  Small,  Specialist  in  School  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education,  Bureau 

of  Education. 
George  R.  Twlss,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education  and  State  High  School 

Inspector,  Ohio  State  University. 

The  field  work  began  May  12  and  was  completed  June  7,  except 
that  two  members  of  the  staff  remained  two  weeks  longer. 

While  the  time  for  the  examination  of  conditions  was  short,  the 
schools  closing  for  the  year  on  June  13,  nevertheless,  through  careful 
organization  of  the  work  and  through  frequent  meetings  of  the  staff 
for  the  discussion  of  every  phase  of  the  problem,  definite  and  positive 
conclusions  in  which  all  concurred  were  quickly  reached.  Although 
the  commission  as  a  whole  considered  every  important  activity  of  the 
work  of  the  system,  each  member  was  assigned  to  the  particular  field 
of  his  interest.  The  reports  of  the  members  of  the  commission  were 
organized  by  the  director  of  the  survey  and  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  his  approval.  The  report  is  issued  in 
separate  parts  for  general  circulation. 

THE  PARTS  TO  BE  ISSUED. 

Part  1.  Chapter      I.  An  Industrial  and  Social  Study  of  Memphis. 

Chapter    II.  School   Organization,   Supervision,   and   Fi- 
nance. 

Chapter  III.  The  Building  Problem. 
Part  2.  Chapter      I.  The  Elementary  Schools. 

Chapter    II.  The  High  Schools. 
Part  3.  Civic  Education. 
Part  4.  Science. 
Part  5.  Music. 

Part  6.  Industrial  Arts,  Home  Economics  and  Gardening. 
Part  7.  Health  Work. 

This  study  of  the  Memphis  schools  is  intended  to  be  a  study  of 
policies  and  of  practices;  not  of  persons.    The  oommis^on  has  eon- 
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scioQsly  avoided  either  praising  or  blaming,  crediting  or  discrediting, 
individuals.  The  matter  of  placing  an  estimate  upon  the  value  of 
the  services  which  individuals  are  rendering  is  the  duty  of  local  au- 
thorities ;  it  falls  outside  the  province  of  the  survey  commission  and 
has  not  been  attempted. 

The  commission  desires  to  express  its  appreciation  of  the  courtesy 
and  consideration  shown  its  members  by  citizens  of  Memphis,  the 
members  of  the  board  of  education,  the  secretary's  office,  the  super- 
intendent and  his  clerks,  and  the  entire  school  corps.  Without  ex- 
ception, all  cooperated  to  make  the  investigation  as  thorough  and  as 
efficient  as  the  time  would  permit. 

A  special  word  of  appreciation  is  due  the  management  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  for  providing  office  rooms  and  ^ 
equipment  for  the  staff,  without. charge,  and  to  the  local  company 
handling  the  Burrough's  Adding  Machine,  which  very  kindly  loaned 
one  of  these  machines  to  the  staff. 

A  summary  of  conclusions  and  recommendations  will  be  found  at 
the  end  of  each  chapter. 
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1.  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Limited  provision  has  been  made  for  manual  training  in  the 
Memphis  schools.  The  supervisor  of  art  instruction  has  given  such 
encouragement  as  was  j)OSsible  to  the  simpler  fonms  of  handwork 
in  the  lower  grades.  The  work  has  never  been  adequately  supported 
by  the  board  of  education,  and  has  been  confined  chiefly  to  what  a 
few  ambitious  and  energetic  teachers  have  undertaken  on  their  own 
initiative. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  energies  of  teachers  and  pupils  in 
all  the  schools  have  been  absorbed  in  special  work  for  the  Junior 
Red  Cross,  under  the  direction  of  the  supervisor  of  art  instruction, 
and  a  very  creditable  showing  was  made.  During  this  period  all 
of  the  scheduled  work  in  art  instruction  was  suspended. 

In  one  school,  Rozelle,  the  building  contains  rooms  set  aside  for 
shop  and  storeroom,  but  these  stand  idle  for  lack  of  a  teacher  and 
suitable  equipment. 

In  one  colored  scbool.  Grant,  there  is  a  woodworking  shop,  with 
the  usual  complement  of  individual  benches  and  tools.  In  the 
West  Special  School  a  basement  room  has  been  equipped  with 
benches  and  tools,  but  is  unused  for  lack  of  a  teacher.  The  room 
is  crowded  and  inadequately  lighted,  and,  in  general,  not  well  suited 
for  the  purpose. 

With  these  exceptions,  and  aside  from  the  home  economics  dis- 
cussed elsewhere,  Memphis  makes  no  provision  for  handwork  in 
the  elementary  schools.  In  this  respect  the  city  lags  far  behind 
the  school  systems  of  other  cities  of  her  population  class. 
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THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  MEMPHIS, 

TENNESSEE. 


INTRODUCTION, 

In  April,  1919,  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  sub- 
mitted the  conditions  on  which  the  Bureau  of  Education  would  make 
a  survey  of  the  public  school  system  of  that  city.  These  conditions, 
as  stated  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  follow : 

(1)  That  the  board  of  education,  the  superintendent  of  public  schools,  and 
all  other  public  officers  and  teachers  connected  with  the  schools  will  give  me 
and  the  persons  detailed  to  make  the  survey  their  hearty  cooperation,  to  the 
end  that  the  survey  may  be  made  nfost  effectively  and  economically. 

(2)  That  the  survey  committee  be  permitte<l  to  find  the  facts  as  they  are, 
and,  in  so  far  as  may  seem  advisable,  to  report  them  as  they  are  found. 

(3)  That  the  findings  of  tlie  survey .  committee  and  such  recommendations 
for  the  improvement  of  the  schools  as  ntny  seem  to  be  desirable  may  be  pub- 
lished as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  the  expense  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  distribution,  first,  among  the  citizens  of  Memphis  and,  second, 
among  students  of  education  throughout  the  country. 

(4)  That  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  survey,  including  expenses  for 
travel  and  subsistence  for  employees  of  the  bureau  detailed  for  this  work,  and 
the  honorariums  and  expen.ses  of  the  one  or  more  additional  persons  whom  it 
may  be  necessary  to  employ  to  assist  in  the  work  will  be  paid  by  the  board  of 
education.  It  Is  understood,  however,  that  the  board  will  not  bo  obligated  for 
expenses  beyond  $5,000. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  begin  the  survey  on  or  before  May  12  and  to  have  the 
field  work  of  it  finished  in  June.  The  final  report  will  be  submitted  and  printed 
as  early  as  possible  after  the  1st  of  July,  Such  portion  as  nfay  be  needed  by 
the  board  in  determining  their  building  policy  for  next  year  will  be  submitted 
as  much  earlier  than  the  1st  of  July  as  possible. 

On  May  5  the  commissioner  was  notified  that  all  the  conditions 
named  had  been  agreed  to.  To  assist  him  in  making  this  study  the 
commissioner  appointed  the  following  commission: 

THE    SUBVEY    COMMISSION. 

Frank  F.  Bunker,  Specialist  in  City  School  Systems,  Bureau  of  Education, 

director  of  the  survey. 
Thomas  Alexander,  Professor  of  Elementary  Education,  Peabody  College  for 

Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
William  T.  Bawden,  SpcHalist  in  Vocational  Educatio^x,  Bureau  of  Education. 
Hiram   Byrd,   Specialist  in  Health  Education,   United  States  Public   Health 

Service, 
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Blmer  W.  Christy,  Supervisor  of  Industrial  Education,  Public  Schools,  Cm- 

cinnaii,  Ohio. 
Fletcher  B.  Dresslar,  Specialist  in  Sctiool  Architecture,  Sanitation,  BuUdinffSj 

and  Equipment,  Burean  of  Education. 
Arthur  W.  Dunn,  Specialist  in  Civic  Education,  Bureau  of  Education^ 
Will  Earhart,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Public,  Schools,  Pittsburgh^  Pa. 
Alice  Barrows  Fernandez,  Specialist  in  Social  and  Industrial  Problems,  Bureau 

of  Education. 
Florence  O.  Fox,  Specialist  in  Primary  Qrade  Education,  Bureau  of  Education. 
Ada   Van   Stone  Harris,  Director  of  Elementary  Practice  Teaching,   Public 

Schools,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Carrie  A.  Lyford,  Specialist  in  Home  Economics,  Bureau  of  Education. 
F.  A.  Merrill,  Specialist  in  School  and  Home  Gardening,  Bureau  of  Education, 
John  L.  Randall,  Specialist  in  School  and  Home  Qardenmg,  Bureau  of  Bdm- 

cation. 
WiUard  S.  Small,  Specialist  in  School  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education^  Bureau 

of  Education. 
George  R.  Twiss,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education  and  State  High  School 

Inspector,  Ohio  State  University. 

The  field  work  began  May  12  and  was  completed  June  7,  except 
that  two  members  of  the  staff  remained  two  weeks  longer. 

While  the  time  for  the  examination  of  conditions  was  short,  the 
schools  closing  for  the  year  on  June  13,  nevertheless,  through  careful 
organization  of  the  work  and  through  frequent  meetings  of  the  stalE 
for  the  discussion  of  every  phase  of  the  problem,  definite  and  positive 
conclusions  in  which  all  concurred  were  quickly  reached.  Although 
the  commission  as  a  whole  considered  every  important  activity  of  the 
work  of  the  system,  each  member  was  assigned  to  the  particular  field 
of  his  interest.  The  reports  of  the  members  of  the  commission  were 
organized  by  the  director  of  the  survey  and  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  his  approval.  The  report  is  issued  in 
separate  parts  for  general  circulation. 

THE  PARTS  TO  BE  ISSUED. 

Part  1.  Chapter      I.  An  Industrial  and  Social  Study  of  Memphis. 

Chapter    II.  School   Organization,   Supervision,   and   Fi- 
nance. 

Chapter  III.  The  Building  Problem. 
Part  2.  Chapter      I.  The  Elementary  Schools. 

Chapter    II.  The  High  Schools. 
Part  3.  Civic  Education. 
Part  4.  Science. 
Part  5.  Music. 

Part  6.  Industrial  Arts,  Home  Economics  and  Gardening. 
Part  7.  Health  Work. 

This  study  of  the  Memphis  sdiools  is  intended  to  be  a  study  of 
policies  and  of  practices;  not  of  persons.    The  commission  has  con- 
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sciously  avoided  either  praising  or  blaming,  crediting  or  discrediting, 
individuals.  The  matter  of  placing  an  estimate  upon  the  value  of 
the  services  which  individuals  are  rendering  is  the  duty  of  local  au- 
thorities ;  it  falls  outside  the  province  of  the  survey  commission  and 
has  not  been  attempted. 

The  commission  desires  to  express  its  appreciation  of  the  courtesy 
and  consideration  shown  its  members  by  citizens  of  Memphis,  the 
members  of  the  board  of  education,  the  secretary's  office,  the  super- 
intendent and  his  clerks,  and  the  entire  school  corps.  Without  ex- 
ception, all  cooperated  to  make  the  investigation  as  thorough  and  as 
efficient  as  the  time  would  permit. 

A  special  word  of  appreciation  is  due  the  management  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  for  providing  office  rooms  and  ^ 
equipment  for  the  staff,  without  charge,  and  to  the  local  company 
handling  the  Burrough's  Adding  Machine,  which  very  kindly  loaned 
one  of  the^  machines  to  the  staff. 

A  summary  of  conclusions  and  recommendations  will  be  found  at 
the  end  of  each  chapter. 
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to  the  schools  for  colored  children.    An  adequate  piogram  of  hmndr 

work  should  be  worked  out  in  the  colored  schools  by  a  capable  staffs 
assigned  to  the  task  of  making  a  careful  stndy  of  the  actual  ccMidi- 
tions  and  requirements.  The  work  should  be  placed  on  an  efficient 
basis  and  generously  supported. 

ORGANIZATION. 

As  indicated  elsewhere,  the  survey  commission  recommends  the 
appointment  of  a  capable  man  to  serve  as  director  of  manual  train- 
ing and  vocational  work  for  boys  and  a  capable  woman  as  dired»r 
of  home  economics  and  vocational  classes  for  girls.  Both  should  be 
responsible  directly  to  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

The  director  of  boys'  work  should  have  charge  of  aU  manual  train- 
ing and  vocational  classes  from  the  first  grade  through  the  high 
school  and  including  the  special  vocational  school.  He  should  p^- 
sonally  direct  the  details  of  the  work  in  grades  £  to  12.  There 
should  be  an  assistant  director  in  charge  of  the  work  in  the  colored 
schools,  and  an  assistant  director,  preferably  a  woman,  to  whom 
should  be  assigned  the  task  of  introducing  and  directing  the  hand- 
work in  grades  1  to  4. 

The  duties  of  the  director  should  be  to  organize  the  department; 
to  supervise  and  direct  the  work  of  tlie  instruction  in  handwork,  and 
in  shopwork,  drafting,  and  other  vocational  courses;  to  secure  co- 
ordination of  the  work  of  the  various  courses  and  of  similar  work 
in  different  schools;  to  arrange  regular  conferences  of  the  special 
teachers  for  discussion  of  the  problems  of  the  department;  to  organ- 
ize the  staff  into  a  group  for  professional  reading  and  study,  and 
to  make  necessary  arrangements  for  equipment  and  supplies.  He 
should  be  a  man  worthy  of  a  salary  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the 
highest-paid  school  principal. 

The  assistant  director  in  charge  of  the  work  in  colored  schools 
should  be  responsible  to  the  director  and  should  perform  such  duties 
as  may  be  assigned  when  a  plan  of  organization  has  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  superintendent  of  schools.  He  should  give  not  more 
than  half  time  to  teaching  classes  of  children  and  should  receive  a 
salary  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  highest-paid  elementary  school 
principal. 

The  duties  of  the  assistant  diiector  in  charge  of  elementary  hand- 
work should  be  to  confer  with  the  regular  teachers  in  grades  1  to  4, 
assisting  them  to  introduce  such  types  of  handwork  as  they  are  now 
prepared  to  handle,  and  to  meet  the  teachers  in  small  groups  for  the 
purposes  of  instructing  them  in  the  technic  of  such  additional  lines 
of  work  as  it  may  be  decided  to  introduce.  She  should,  abo  prepare 
outlines  of  courses,  detailed  directions  for  prooedttie,  and 
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for  necessary  equipment  and  supplies.  She  should  give  not  more 
than  half  time  to  teaching  and  should  receive  a  salary  at  least  equal 
to  that  of  the  highest-paid  elementary  school  principal. 

ELEMENTARY  HANDWORK. 

The  director  and  his  staff  should  undertake  as  one  of  their  earliest 
tasks  the  formation  pi  a  well-organized  scheme  of  handwork  for 
grades  1  to  4,  which  should  be  articulated  as  closely  as  possible  with 
the  prevocational  and  vocational  work  of  the  later  years.  In  the  be- 
ginning the  lines  of  work  for  the  first  four  grades  should  be  selected 
to  meet  the  capacities  of  the  various  teachers  available  to  handle 
them,  but  notice  should  be  given  that  after  a  reasonable  time  (say, 
Sept.  1, 1923)  grade  teachers  will  be  expected  to  teach  the  handwork 
outlined  in  the  course  of  study.  Beginning  with  grade  5,  a  dej>art- 
mentalized  system  may  be  developed,  by  which  one  teacher  in  a 
building  will  be  responsible  for  the  handwork  for  the  boys,  another 
f ot  the  handwork  for  girls,  another  music,  and  so  on. 

During  the  introductory  period  from  30  to  60  minutes  per  week 
should  be  allowed  for  handwork,  but  the  school  program  and  course 
oi  study  should  be  readjusted  gradually  to  a  more  liberal  allowance. 
Ultimately  it  will  be  found  practicable  to  set  aside  for  handwork 
not  less  than  one-tenth  to  one-eighth  of  the  present  school  time  in 
grades  1  to  6;  that  is,  from  2  to  3  hours  i^er  week,  divided  up  into 
from  3  to  5  periods,  according  to  program  conditions. 

In  grades  7  and  8  (and  9  in  junior  high  schools)  the  manual  arts 
should  receive  not  less  than  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  the  present 
school  time,  or  5  to  7  hours  weekly.  The  program  should  be  flexible 
enough  to  provide  an  even  larger  proportion  of  time  for  these  pur- 
poses, up  to  one-third  or  one-half  for  groups  of  selected  pupils  under 
special  conditions  on  an  elective  basis. 

RELATION  TO  OTHER  STUDIES. 

A  place  for  handwork  in  the  schools  should  be  foimd  by  a  reor- 
ganization of  the  course  of  study  and  modified  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, and  not  by  tlie  mere  mechanical  process  of  displacing  something 
old  in  order  to  add  something  new.  It  must  suflSce  here  to  suggest 
very  briefly  those  features  of  reorganization  and  method  which 
would  affect  the  handwork: 

(a)  To  the  extent  that  handwork  is  used  to  illustrate  and  rein- 
force the  instruction  in  other  subjects  (as  language,  arithmetic, 
geography,  history),  it  becomes  a  method  of  teaching  these  subjects 
and  does  not  require  a  special  allotment  of  time  of  its  own.  By  thus 
making  the  instruction  in  these  subjects  more  vital  and  concrete,  and 
hence  more  effective,  the  same  ground  can  be  covered  in  less  time. 
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(b)  The  eliminatioii  from  the  course  of  study  of  nonessential  mate- 
rial (as  certain  obsolete  topics  in  artitfametic)  makes  for  a  more 
effective  instruction  and  for  economy  of  time,     (c)  More  time  for 

handwork  may  be  had  by  a  redistribution  of  subjects  in  the  various 
years  of  the  school.  For  example,  it  may  be  found  that  a  subject  is 
spread  over  too  many  years  of  the  course,  and  that  desired  results 
may  be  obtained  with  less  expenditure  of  time  for  formal  instruc- 
tion, {d)  The  introduction  of  handwork  and  other  features  of  the 
modem  school,  such  as  physical  exercises,  games,  dramatizations, 
music,  serves  to  make  the  school  work  more  interesting  and  more 
enjoyable,  so  that,  even  if  the  aggregate  time  actually  devoted  to  in- 
struction is  not  uiaterially  increased,  more  can  be  accomplished  with 
less  fatigue  and  with  greater  satisfaction  to  both  teachers  and  pupils. 
(e)  The  current  tendency  in  the  direction  of  a  longer  school  year 
and  a  longer  school  day  offers  at  least  a  partial  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  providing  for  new  activities.  (/)  The  segregation  of  certain 
types  of  special  pupils  in  special  classes  makes  for  more  effective 
and  more  economical  use  of  time.  These  pupils  include :  (1)  Those 
who  are  making  more  rapid  progress  through  the  grades  than  the 
normal  rate  of  one  grade  per  year;  (2)  those  who  are  slower  and 
retarded;  and  (3)  those  who  are  below  normal,  physically  or  men- 
tally. 

SCOPE  OF  WORK. 

The  object  in  view  should  be  a  well-organized  and  articulated 
scheme  of  handwork,  incorporating  the  best  features  applicable  to 
local  conditions  that  have  been  developed  by  progressive  cities,  with 
lines  of  work  of  sufficient  variety  and  scope  to  meet  the  approval  of 
modem  educational  thought  and  adapted  to  the  capacities  and  needs 
of  children  at  successive  stages  of  growth. 

The  work  should  connect  intimately  and  efficiently  with  the  activi- 
ties of  the  kindergarten  and  the  training  of  the  home,  on  the  one  side, 
and  with  the  practical  demands  and  actual  conditions  of  the  life 
careers  into  which  the  young  people  go  when  they  leave  school,  on  the 
other. 

The  work  in  the  first  four  years  should  be  adapted  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible to  the  requirements  of  the  reorganized  course  of  study  and 
should  involve  the  manipulation  of  materials  and  processes  in  paper 
and  cardboard,  textiles,  basketry,  weaving,  and  drawing.  Beginning 
in  the  fifth  year  the  lines  of  work  may  well  diverge  with  the  varying 
interests  of  boys  and  girls,  and  for  the  boys  should  include  opportuni- 
ties for  work  in  thin  wood  and  elementary  processes  in  booklMnding, 
printing,  clay,  cement,  plaster,  and  such  other  groups  as  further  study 
of  conditions  may  indicate. 

In  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  the  boys  should  carry  still  further 
the  problems  in  printing  and  bookbinding,  and  to  these  should  be 
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added  suitiable  work  in  copper,  brass,  iron,  leather,  cement,  and  con- 
crete, electricity,  benchwork  in  wood,  and  mechanical  drawing.  The 
woodwork  may  well  include  some  simple  framing  and  carpentry. 
All  the  shopwork  should  be  made  as  practical  as  possible. 

Effort  should  be  made  also  to  study  and  provide  for  the  needs  of 
special  groups  of  children,  such  as  those  who  are  for  any  reason  re- 
tarded in  physical  or  intellectual  development  or  in  their  progress 
through  the  grades. 

With  the  amount  of  time  suggested,  it  will  be  possible  to  devote 
sufficient  attention  to  mechanical  drawing  in  the  elementary  schools 
to  enable  all  boys  to  make  and  read  simple  working  drawings,  and  to 
provide  for  a  few  an  introduction  to  the  elements  of  architectural  or 
machine  drafting.  All  the  mechanical  drawing  should  be  practical 
in  character  and  in  accordance  with  approved  standards  of  drafts- 
manship. This  work  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  director 
of  manual  training  and  taught  by  shop  teachers,  or  by  teachers  who 
are  familiar  with  shop  conditions  and  who  keep  in  close  contact  with 

the  school  shopwork. 

EQUIPMENT. 

As  i^pidly  as  plans  can  be  developed,  and  teachers  made  available, 
an  industrial  shop  for  boys  should  be  opened  in  every  elementary 
school  (and  junior  high  school),  white  and  colored.  The  equipment 
and  arrangement  of  the  shops  should  be  somewhat  different  from 
those  now  in  use.  The  type  of  shop  that  has  existed  in  the  past  de- 
veloped under  the  influence  of  traditional  school  ideals  of  class  units 
and  rigid  programs,  and  although  there  has  been  much  more  freedom 
and  flexibility  in  the. shop  than  in  the  usual  classroom,  there  is  need 
of  still  further  flexibility. 

The  new  type  of  shop  is  conceived  as  a  laboratory  in  which  real 
problems  may  be  considered  and  solved  by  the  pupils.  Such  prob- 
lems may  frequently  involve  other  processes  than  those  found  in 
woodworking,  and  it  is  desirable  to  provide  equipment  in  sufficient 
variety  to  prevent  the  work  from  being  confined  in  too  narrow  lines. 
The  transformation  in  shops  and  equipment  should  be  brought  about 
gradually  to  enable  teachers  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  new  con- 
ditions. Nothing  is  gained  by  adding  tools  or  materials  which  teach- 
er are  not  qualified  to  use  advantageously  and  efficiently. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  all  of  the  desired  lines  of  work  be  carried 
on  in  any  one  shop,  though  a  considerable  variety  of  work  may  be 
thus  provided.  The  object  in  view  is  to  provide  pupils  with  as  wide 
a  range  as  practicable  of  useful  experiences,  and  this  may  be  accom- 
plished in  various  ways. 

In  many  cities  where  it  is  not  practicable  to  equip  every  building 
with  a  shop,  it  is  customary  to  provide  this  feature  at  certain  "  cen- 
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ters,"  to  which  the  boys  and  girls  go  from  near-by  schools.  By 
arrangement  the  expense  of  providing  shops,  which  are  used  only 
part-time,  in  each  school  is  avoided.  Ultimately,  no  doabt,  each 
school  will  have  its  own  shop,  but  for  the  time  being  enough  centers 
to  accommodate  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  from  aU 
of  the  schools  should  suffice. 

These  shops  may  be  located  in  imoccupied  rooms  in  present  build- 
ings, or  in  separate  new  buildings  erected  for  this  special  use.  They 
may  even  be  ground-floor  or  basement  rooms  if  they  are  adequately 
lighted  and  ventilated  and  provided  with  dry  wood  floors. 

The  average  classroom  in  modem  buildings,  however,  contains  only 
about  720  square  feet,  while  an  elementary  school  shop  should  con- 
tain not  less  than  900  square  feet,  exclusive  of  lumber  storage,  tool- 
room, and  lockers  for  unfinished  work.  Too  frequently  this  work 
has  been  started  under  discouraging  conditions  in  dark,  damp,  and 
poorly  ventilated  rooms  in  a  basement;  sometimes  a  coal  cellar  has 
been  emptied  for  such  purposes,  and  very  little  done  to  make  it  ac- 
ceptable as  a  shop.  Local  conditions  must,  of  course,  govern  the 
action  taken,  but  we  can  not  emphasize  too  strongly  the  necessity  for 
providing  good  air  and  light  in  the  school  shops. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  shop  room  is  an  adequate  and  wdl- 
selected  equipment.  At  one  time  this  meant  a  full  set  of  tools  for 
each  boy  who  reported  to  the  shop,  but  modem  practice  is  mudi 
more  economical.  Each  boy  should  have  a  work  bench  and  vise, 
and  each  bench  should  be  equipped  with  a  few  tools,  such  as  a  plane, 
chisel,  ruler,  brush,  and  possibly  a  back  saw.  Beyond  this  a  smaller 
number  of  each  kind  of  tool  is  required,  since  they  may  be  used  in 
common  by  all  of  the  boys.  The  number  of  different  tools  need  not 
be  great,  but  the  quality  should  be  the  best.  It  is  well  to  standard- 
ize in  the  beginning  as  to  the  brand  of  tools,  in  order  to  facilitate 
repairs  and  replacements  later  on.  Most  elementary  school  shops 
are  equipped  with  small  benches,  which  are  arranged  in  rows  like 
the  desks  in  a  schoolroom.  There  is,  however,  a  growing  tendency 
to  use  long  benches,  placed  against  the  walls  and  through  the  cen- 
ter of  the  room,  thus  providing  a  greater  amount  of  open  floor  space 
for  the  assembling  of  projects.  Each  shop  should  contain  a  sink 
and  water  connections  and,  where  available,  a  gas  hot  plate. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  importance  of  handwork  in 
all  of  the  grades,  beginning  with  the  first  and  extending  through 
the  fourth,  a  field  which  has  not  been  adequately  developed.  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  work  may  well  be  carried  on  in  the  regular  class- 
room and  be  undertaken  by  both  boys  and  girte.  Heretofore,  even  in 
school  systems  recognizing  the  value  of  such  work,  paper  and  card- 
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board  have  been  almost  the  only  materials  used  for  motivating  the 
regular  course  of  study.  In  some  cases  an  understanding  of  their 
appropriateness  required  a  decided  stretch  of  the  imagination,  even 
for  children.  The  great  value  of  hand  work  in  these  grades  is  not  so 
much  the  manipulative  processes  themselves  as  the  motivation  which 
it  provides  for  lessons  in  geography,  language,  arithmetic,  and  other 
academic  subjects.  As  an  example  of  such  work,  the  following  de- 
scription is  offered  of  a  project  which  was  successfully  carried 
through  with  a  third  grade,  which  was  reading  at  the  time  the  story 
of  Bobinson  Crusoe. 

A  plain  table  was  placed  in  the  classroom  and  a  few  tools,  such 
as  a  back  saw,  coping  saw,  hammer,  and  pliers  were  provided,  and 
a  wooden  saw  box  which  enabled  the  boys  and  girls  to  work  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  accuracy.  Now,  with  various  sized  strips  of 
wood  of  indefinite  length,  secured  from  the  shop  for  older  boys, 
with  glue,  brads,  and  various  other  materials  readily  supplied  by 
the  children,  a  wonderful  house  and  stockade,  as  well  as  the  furni- 
ture used  by  Bobinson  Crusoe,  were  constructed  to  the  great  delight 
of  the  children.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  teacher  be  skilled  in 
the  use  of  tools  to  undertake  such  work,  nor  is  it  necessary  that 
each  child  take  part  in  the  actual  construction,  although  each  one 
should  make  some  contribution.  Similar  problems  have  been  worked 
out  in  connection  with  the  sand  table.  These  problems  should  be 
suggested  by  the  work  at  hand,  and  should  be  undertaken  without 
particular  emphasis  on  proper  tool  practice  or  sequential  tool 
processes. 

By  the  time  boys  have  reached  the  fifth,  grade  they  are  old  enough 
and  generally  large  enough  to  go  to  the  shop  at  least  one  hour  per 
week,  where  better  facilities  for  work  may  be  provided.  At  this  age 
boys  are  still  interested  in  toys  and  playthings,  and  these  may  well  be 
made  the  basis  of  the  year's  work.  The  use  of  coping  saws  in  cutting 
various  figures  out  of  thin  wood  is  a  rich  field,  especially  if  the  work 
centers  around  some  seasonal,  civic,  or  historical  subject,  such  as 
gifts  for  Christmas,  a  circus  menagerie,  or  the  animals  at  the  zoo,  or 
the  Eskimos  with  their  dogs  and  sleds.  The  work  in  this  grade 
should  be  confined  to  the  use  of  the  simplest  tools,  although  by  means 
of  jigs  and  special  devices,  eliminating  the  necessity  for  fine  manipu- 
lative skill,  the  scope  of  the  work  may  be  greatly  enlarged.  Neat- 
ness and  accuracy  should  always  be  demanded,  but  the  chief  problem 
is  to  direct  their  interest  toward  those  things  which  boys  of  their 
development  and  experience  can  do  well  rather  than  permit  them  to 
undertake  those  things  which  are  obviously  beyond  their  ability. 

In  the  sixth  grade  the  more  general  use  of  tools  and  the  making 
of  articles  requiring  some  degree  of  skill  is  advisable,  but  still  the 
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desire  to  create  should  not  be  curbed  by  demands  for  technic.  Aguo, 
the  use  of  mechanical  aids,  such  as  planing  jigs  and  sa^vr  boxes,  an 
easily  justified  when  the  larger  problems  of  utility,  service,  otm- 
struction,  and  design  are  kept  before  the  pupils.  A  boy  in  the  sizA 
grade  should  learn  to  use  the  plane,  saw,  chisel,  knife,  screw  driTer, 
etc.,  and  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  use  them  improperly,  but 
such  knowledge  or  skill  is  acquired  slowly  and  generally  through 
a  realization  of  its  necessity  in  order  to  accomplish  satisfactoiy 
results  rather  than  through  continued  practice  on  abstract  pieces  or 
models  which  lose  their  value  in  the  estimation  of  the  boys  as  soon  as 
their  construction  has  been  accomplished.  They  should  be  required 
to  plan  their  work  and  also  learn  to  work  from  diniensione>d  draw- 
ings, but  need  not  be  required  to  make  such  drawings. 

In  the  seventh  grade  the  importance  of  technic  should  be  brought 
sharply  to  the  attention  of  the  boys,  and  a  study  of  tool  prooesses 
may  well  be  undertaken.    Problems  in  soft  wood  requiring  simple 
but  accurate  joinery  are  appropriate.    A  study  of  mechaxiical  <lraw- 
ing  may  well  begin  at  this  point  and  one- fourth  of  the  time  allotted 
to  shopwork  seems  to  be  about  the  correct  proportion.     Complete 
and  direct  correlation  with  the  construction  problems  is  no  longer 
considered  essential,  but  the  work  in  drawing  should  not  consist  of 
sheets  of  abstract  lines  and  geometrical  problems,  but  b^in  at  once 
on  drawing  of  real  objects. 

The  work  of  the  eighth  grade  should  be  a  continuation  of  the 
work  of  the  seventh  grade  with  the  introduction  of  more  difficult 
problems  in  both  construction  and  di*awing  as  well  as  practice  in  the 
staining  and  finishing  of  wood. 

The  suggestions  made  herein  contemplate  emphasis  on  problems 
which  require  constructive  thought  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  stimu- 
late the  development  of  ingenuity  and  initiative  in  dealing  with 
new  situations,  insure  the  formation  of  correct  habits  of  technic  and 
craftsmanship,  and  occasionally  demand  cooperative  effort  in  whidi 
the  students  work  together  in  groups  on  a  single  project.  Too  often 
school  training  has  tended  to  repress  independence  and  resourceful- 
ness in  the  child,  and  to  discourage  the  cooperative  spirit,  through 
the  teacher's  preliminary  analysis  of  processes,  and  through  refine- 
ment in  details  of  directions  for  procedure.  These  faults  in  method 
have  often  resulted  from  overburdening  the  teacher  with  too  many 
pupils,  and  from  the  utter  insufficiency  of  the  time  allowed.  . 

To  provide  problems  to  be  solved  by  the  pupils  instead  of  by  the 
teacher  is  much  more  difficult  than  to  outline  courses  of  models  or 
exercises.  Nevertheless,  it  is  an  ideal  toward  which  public  school 
work  in  the  manual  arts  is  tending,  and  as  an  ideal  it  has  the  advan- 
tage of  representing  a  type  of  work  that  produces  the  maximum  of 
interest  and  profit  for  both  teacher  and  pupiL 
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At  the  same  time,  supervisor  and  instructor  must  not  be  permitted 
to  lose  sight  of  the  value  to  both  teacher  and  pupil  of  careful  analysis 
of  every  individual  problem,  and  of  definite  and  orderly  progression 
in  the  year's  work.  Too  much  enthusiasm  for  the  freedom  and  fas- 
cination of  the  practical-problem  method  of  work,  unrestrained  by 
insistence  upon  thoughtful  analysis  and  systematic  procedure,  can 
not  be  expected  to  produce  results  of  educational  value  commen- 
surate with  the  amount  of  energy  displayed.  The  best  teachers  will 
be  found  to  depend  much  on  the  analysis  of  each  problem  into  its 
successive  steps,  and  a  study  of  the  history  of  manual  training  will 
show  that  the  content  value,  or  educational  value,  comes  only  after 
such  analysis  has  been  made,  or  in  the  process  of  making  it.  For 
this  reason,  successful  teachers  endeavor  to  have  the  work  of  ana- 
lyzing the  problem  done  by  the  pupil,  so  far  as  possible,  though  they 
recognize  that  in  the  earlier  stages  it  must  necessarily  be  done  by 
the  teacher. 

The  shop  courses  in  Central  High  School  should  be  continued,  and 
modified  in  such  way  as  to  permit  students  who  do  not  expect  to 
enter  college  to  elect  a  larger  proportion  of  shopwork.  The  content 
of  the  shopwork  courses  offered,  and  methods  of  instruction,  should 
be  based  on  the  opportunities  open  to  boys  and  young  men  in  local 
industries. 

TIME  ALLOTMENT. 

The  foregoing  recommendations  are  based  on  a  program  provid- 
ing one  hour  per  week  for  fifth  and  sixth  grades  and  one  and  one- 
half  hours  per  week  for  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  It  should  be 
considered  as  a  minimum  both  as  to  time  per  week  and  minutes  per 
recitation  period.  It  seems  unwise  in  a  system  where  manual  train- 
ing has  had  no  place  to  recommend  a  larger  portion  of  the  school 
time  in  the  beginning.  It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  the 
maximum  educational  value  of  such  work  can  not  in  any  sense  be 
realized  in  so  short  a  period,  and  therefore  in  those  schools  from 
which  a  considerable  number  of  boys  will  probably  go  direct  into 
industry,  this  time  should  be  doubled  or  trebled.  To  increase  the 
time  without  broadening  the  scope  of  the  work  could  not  be  justified; 
so  that  there  must  be  a  new  conception  of  its  purpose. 

The  old  idea  of  manual  training  was  based  on  the  coordination 
of  the  hand  and  mind  without  particular  reference  to  the  kind  of 
work  to  be  undertaken.  As  wood  was  the  most  available,  easiest 
worked,  and  cheapest  medium  of  expression,  it  was  naturally  chosen 
and  the  development  of  a  sequential  course  was  accompanied  by 
an  analysis  of  tool  processes  which  undoubtedly  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  modern  job  analysis  and  efficiency  systems.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  growing  feeling  among  educators  that  work  with  tools  and 
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materials  is  a  much  broader  informational  subject  and  that  it  offers 
opportunity  to  better  acquaint  boys  with  the  great  industrial  world 
which  confronts  them  at  every  turn  and  in  which  a  large  propor- 
tion of  them  are  destined  to  play  more  or  less  important  parts. 

NATURE  OF  SHOPWORK. 

In  previous  paragraphs,  in  conformity  with  common  practice,  a 
coui*se  of  woodwork  was  recommended  as  a  nucleus  for  the  manual 
training  work,  and  this  seems  especially  appropriate  in  Memphis, 
the  greatest  hardwood  lumber  center  in  the  world.  In  accordance 
with  present  tendencies,  however,  deviations  from  such  a  course  are 
not  only  advisable  but  necessary  if  the  larger  values  are  to  be 
realized. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  boy's  natural  desire  to  work  with  tools 
we  should  direct  their  energies  first  toward  the  making  of  toys  and 
playthings,  later  articles  of  more  permanent  value  and  utility; 
second,  we  should  seek  in  their  homes,  in  the  school,  and  in  the  com- 
munity problems  of  interest  and  value  which  may  be  worked  out 
either  individually  or  by  groups  of  boys;  third,  we  should  go  to  the 
industries  for  problems  and  methods  which  provide  a  source  of  val- 
uable information  and  practice. 

In  the  first  group,  in  addition  tp  kites  and  toys,  wagons  and  bird 
houses,  tables  and  work  benches,  we  might  include  many  of  the  ac- 
tivities required  by  the  Boy  Scout  organization,  which  would  thus 
be  brought  into  closer  contact  with  the  public  schools 

In  the  second  group  we  find  innumerable  small  jobs  which  can 
and  ought  to  be  done  by  boys.  Much  of  the  resourcefulness  at- 
tributed to  boys  raised  on  a  farm  is  due  to  the  great  variety  of  de- 
mands which  are  made  upon  them.  Modem  homes  of  the  most 
modest  type  provide  many  opportunities  for  hand  work  which 
should  be  encouraged  and  directed  by  the  teacher  of  manual  train- 
ing, among  such  problems  being  the  soldering  of  leaking  utensils, 
replacing  of  broken  window  glass,  repairs  to  water  faucets,  mend- 
ing screen  doors,  replacing  broken  sash  cords,  and  sharpening 
hatchets,  knives,  and  scissors. 

In  the  third  group  we  should  have  work  based  largely  on  the 
practices  of  modem  industry.  Such  work  calls  for  some  machinery, 
and  where  such  is  introduced,  its  use  should  foUow  quite  closely  tiie 
practices  in  commercial  shops.  Whether  the  classes  are  organized  to 
study  particular  trades  or  to  center  their  activities  on  some  project 
involving  several  trades,  care  should  be  exercised  lest  careless 
methods  be  employed  and  poor  and  slovenly  work  result.  Equip- 
ment for  the  school  plant  when  a  number  of  similar  articles  are 
needed  falls  readily  into  this  group.    It  may  weU  lead  to  a  divisioa 
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of  labor  and  repetition  of  processes  to  the  extent  of  acquiring 
considerable  skill,  but  contrary  to  the  tendency  in  industry,  speciali- 
zation should  not  be  carried  so  far  as  to  lose  its  educational  value; 
instead  of  training  boys  for  one  job  only,  they  should  be  rotated  from 
job  to  job  in  order  that  they  may  gain  an  all-round  training.  There 
is  danger  in  such  work  of  merely  producing  a  quantity  of  market- 
able material  and  neglecting  the  teaching  processes,  but  properly 
handled  it  offers  superior,  advantages  for  real  constructive  teaching. 

LIBRARY. 

Steps  should  be  taken  as  early  as  practicable  to  provide,  for  the 
use  of  both  teachers  and  pupils,  a  carefully  selected  library  of  the  best 
current  literature  in  the  fields  of  the  manual  arts,  vocational  guidance, 
and  vocational  education.  Some  of  the  important  items  should  be 
duplicated,  and  supplied  to  all  shops  or  classrooms  where  their  use  is 
appropriate.  In  addition  there  should  be  a  small  collection  in  each 
school  building,  and  a  more  comprehensive  reference  library  located, 
perhaps,  at  the  Vocational  High  School.  An  initial  appropriation  ot 
$500  and  an  annual  appropriation  of  $100  are  suggested. 

2.  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

Memphis  has  made  an  excellent  start  on  a  plan  for  vocational  edu- 
cation in  the  reorganized  Crockett  Vocational  School.  On  July  10, 
1911,  the  board  of  education  authorized  the  organization  of  the  Mem- 
phis Vocational  Grammar  and  High  School,  and  the  school  was 
opened  in  the  old  high-school  building  on  September  18,  1911. 

From  an  enrollment  in  1911-12  of  188,  the  school  grew  to  469  in 
1915-16.  Although  an  effort  appears  to  have  been  made  by  those  in 
charge  to  develop  a  vocational  school  of  high  grade,  lack  of  adequate 
financial  support,  and  the  influence  of  the  traditional  school  curric- 
ulum and  ideals  combined  to  prevent  the  full  realization  of  this  aim. 

In  the  fall  of  1917  the  State  board  of  education  authorized  the 
establishment  of  a  number  of  unit  trade  courses  under  the  provision 
of  the  Federal  Vocational  Education  act.  The  name  was  changed  to 
the  Crockett  Vocational  School. 

In  1918-19  the  school  offered  five  unit  trade  courses,  two  years  in 
length,  under  the  terms  of  the  Smith-Hughes  law,  as  follows :  Archi- 
tecture, carpentry,  commercial  design,  home  economics,  printing.  In 
these  courses  99  students  were  enrolled  in  the  second  half  year,  as 
shown  in  the  table  hereafter. 

To  be  eligible  for  admission  to  these  courses,  pupils  are  expected 
to  have  completed  the  equivalent  of  the  work  of  the  sixth  grade  of  the 
elementary  school,  to  be  no  less  than  14  years  of  age,  and  to  satisfy 
the  instructor  of  their  ability  to  profit  by  the  work  of  the  course 
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chosen.  The  requirem^its  of  the  Smith-Hughes  law  are  followed 
with  respect  to  hours  and  division  of  time,  subjects  of  study,  qualifi> 
cations  of  instructors,  etc 

These  requirements  provide  for  a  6-hour  day,  5  days  per  week;  50 
per  cent  of  the  time,  or  15  hours  per  week,  is  devoted  to  practical 
shopwork  in  each  course ;  of  the  remainder,  9  to  10  hours  per  week  are 
devoted  to  the  mathematics,  science,  and  drawing  related  to  the  trade 
in  question,  and  5  to  6  hours  per  week  are  assigned  to  nonvocational 
subjects. 

The  school  also  offers  a  four-year  "  vocational  course,"  based  on 
graduation  from  the  sixth  grade,  thus  paralleling  the  seventh  and 
eighth  years  of  the  elementary  school  and  the  first  two  years  of  the 
high  school.  The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  this  course  in  the 
second  term,  1918-19,  was  515,  of  whom  7  were  taking  a  fifth  year's 
work. 

.The  vocational  course  differs  from  the  work  of  the  other  schools  in 
the  substitution  of  a  fertain  amount  of  shopwork  and  drawing  for 
iprtions  of  tlie  regular  course  of  study.  Before  this  school  can  ac- 
complish the  objects  for  which  it  was  established,  however,  it  must  be 
relieved  of  the  necessity  of  attempting  to  offer  vocational  courses 
based  on  the  ascertained  needs  of  young  persons  and  at  the  same  time 
to  meet  traditional  high-school  entrance  requirements. 

The  Crockett  Vocational  School  also  offers  a  number  of  evening 
courses  during  the  winter.  None  of  these  was  in  session  at  the  time 
of  the  survey,  and  limitations  of  time  prevented  a  thorough  study  of 
this  problem. 

ENROLLMENT. 

According  to  the  report  prepared  by  the  principal  for  the  survey 
commission,  the  enrollment  figures  for  the  day  classes  of  the  Crock- 
ett Vocational  School  for  the  second  term,  1918-19,  are  as  follows: 


Regular  day  classes: 
Grade  7-1 

7-2 

8-1 , 

8-2 

»-l 

^2 , 

10-1 

10-2 

11-1 

ToUl 


Boys. 


44 
84 

46 
22 
82 
10 
10 
8 
0 


206 


Girls. 


47 
80 
47 
24 
73 
29 
84 
9 
7 


809 


TotaL 


91 
73 
93 
40 
106 
39 
44 
17 
7 


616 


Smith-Hughes  trade  classes: 

Arc  hitecture 

Carpentry 

Commercial  design 

Home  economics 

Printing 

Total 

Summary: 

Regular  day  classes , 

Tradeclasses. 

Total 


Boys. 


18 
7 
0 

10 


74 


206 

74 


280 


Girls. 


0 
0 
1 
34 
0 


as 


309 
26 


334 


TtotaL 


38 
18 
8 
21 
10 


614 


614 


PROPOSED  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  VOCATIONAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

A  comprehensive  program  of  vocational  education  should  be  for- 
mulated for  the  Memphis  school  i^stem,  centering  in  the  Crockett 
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Vocational  School.    This  program  should  provide  for  four  main 
lines  of  effort: 

(1)  Prevocational  classes  for  pupils  who  have  completed  the 
equiyalent  of  six  years  work  in  the  elementary  school,  or  who,  with- 
out completing  the  sixth  grade  work,  have  attained  the  age  and 
maturity  which  enable  them  to  profit  by  the  special  work  offered. 
The  course  of  study  should  include  a  variety  of  practical  work  in 
shopwork  and  drawing,  and  should  aim  definitely  to  assist  boys  and 
girls  to  study  their  own  capacities  and  talents  and  the  opportunities 
open  to  them,  and  on  the  basis  of  such  study  and  the  experience 
afforded  in  the  school  to  make  intelligent  choices  of  their  future 
vocation. 

(2)  Unit  trade  classes,  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Smith- 
Hughes  law.  These  are  designated  primarily  for  boys  and  girls 
14  years  of  age  or  over,  who  have  definitely  selected  the  trades  for 
which  they  wish  to  prepare,  and  who  are  able  to  devote  two  years 
to  such  preparation. 

(8)  Part-time  classes,  designed  especially  for  young  persons  who 
are  employed,  and  who  can  give  only  a  limited  amount  of  time  to 
further  schooling.  A  considerable  range  of  opportuiiities  should 
be  provided,  including  a  continuation  of  general  education  as  well 
as  special  technical  and  vocational  subjects.  Classes  should  be  of 
two  main  divisions:  (a)  Day  continuation  classes,  for  employed  per- 
sons who  attend  school  one  or  more  periods  for  a  total  of  four  to 
eight  hours  per  week;  (6)  cooperative  day  classes,  for  employed 
persons  working  in  pairs,  each  individual  working  and  attending 
school  in  alternate  periods. 

(4)  Evening  classes,  for  employed  persons  18  years  of  age  and 

over. 

PREVOCATIONAL  CLASSES. 

The  largest  contribution  which  the  Crockett  Vocational  School 
can  make  to  the  education  of  the  youth  of  Memphis  is  through  the 
day  classes  designed  to  serve  a  prevocational  purpose. 

The  necessity  of  providing  vocational  guidance  and  direction  for 
children  who  are  likely  to  leave  school  before  the  completion  of  the 
high-school  course,  and  thus  to  face  at  a  very  early  age  the  demands 
of  industrial  and  commercial  life,  is  coming  to  be  generally  recog- 
nized. For  many  years  it  has  been  evident  that  the  public  school 
offers  more  definite  and  more  effective*  service  to  the  boy  or  girl  who 
can  use  this  schooling  as  a  stepping-stone  to  further  training  in  col- 
lege or  university  than  it  does  to  the  one  who  must  make  the  best  of 
it  as  preparation  for  a  life  career  without  the  higher  aid.  There 
are  many  more  boys  and  girls  .of  high-school  age  who  are  not  in 
school  than  there  are  in  school,  and  the  first  and  most  obvious  task 
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of  a  program  of  vocational  education  is  to  study  and  meet  tho  needs 
of  these  thousands  of  children  who  are  not  satisfied  with  the  instruc- 
tion which  the  schools  now  ofifer. 

It  is  not  possible  to  determine  which  children  will  continue 
through  high  school,  for,  when  questioned,  many  children  and  their 
parents  will  make  declaration  of  intentions  which  are  subsequently 
not  realized.  An  effective  plan  of  prevocational  classes  will  assist 
many  of  those  whose  plans  for  the  future  are  unsettled  to  see  the 
advantages  of  further  schooling,  and  especially  schooling  which 
aims  at  preparation  for  definite  life  careers. 

These  classes  are  designed  primarily  for  children  of  about  12  to 
16  years  of  ago,  and  should  have  a  threefold  aim :  (1)  To  promote  a 
better  understanding  by  each  individual  of  his  own  abilities  and 
qualifications;  (2)  to  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  meaning 
of  a  life  career,  and  of  the  available  opportunities  and  means  of 
earning  a  living;  and  (3)  to  encourage  the  best  possible  use  of  indi- 
vidual abilities  and  available  opportunities.  When  work  with  these 
objects  in  view  is  undertaken  in  a  more  or  less  formal  way  as  a  class- 
room study  and  through  individual  conferences  between  teacher  and 
pupil,  with  or  without  visits  to  commercial  and  industrial  plants  and 
individual  studies  and  researches,  it  is  referred  to  as  "  Tocational 
guidance." 

When  the  studies  in  vocations  are  developed  to  the  extent  of  pro- 
viding special  equipment,  so  that  the  student  may  participate  in 
practical  shop  and  laboratory  activities  on  real  projects  selected 
from  a  number  of  typical  or  fundamental  vocations,  with  sufficient 
time  assigned  to  the  practical  work,  it  is  believed  that  the  pupil  may 
be  able  to  form  for  himself  an  intelligent  relative  estimate  of  his 
fitness  for  the  various  types  of  vocations  in  which  he  thus  engages, 
as  the  basis  for  the  choice  of  a  life  career.  To  such  special  school  or 
class  has  been  given  the  title  of  "prevocational  school"  or  "prevo- 
cational class." 

The  prefix  "  pre-"  implies  a  special  kind  of  training  that  precedes 
vocational  training,  and  hence  is  not  itself  vocational.  It  is  designed 
for  the  young  person  who  has  not  yet  made  a  choice  of  vocation,  or 
a  clioice  among  several  opportunities  for  vocational  education  that 
arc  offered,  and  who  is  presumed  to  receive  therefrom  definite  assist- 
ance in  the  making  of  such  choices. 

The  latter  part  of  tlie  term,  "  vocational,"  implies  i  considerable 
variety  of  activities  and  a  broad  outlook  into  possible  future  careers. 
There  should  be  included  something  corresponding  to  the  introduc- 
tory phases  of  each  of  the  main  subjects  of  vocational  education 
(professional,  agricultural,  commercial,  industrial,  and  homemak- 
ing),  the  opportunity  to  enter  upon  a  definite  vocational  course  in 
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some  one  of  which  presumably  would  be  open  as  soon  as  a  choice  can 
be  made. 

BASIS  OF  SELECTION. 

The  activities  to  be  emphasized  in  the  prevocational  classes  should 
be  broadly  typical  of  occupations  which  are  of  greatest  significance 
in  Memphis  and  the  surrounding  territory.  To  afford  a  basis  in 
fact,  for  this  selection,  a  preliminary  study  was  made  of  commercial, 
industrial,  and  social  conditions  in  Memphis,  discussed  in  Section  I 
of  this  report.  From  observations  made  in  the  limited  time  avail- 
able, it  is  suggested  that  the  following  lines  of  prevocational  work 
should  be  introduced :  For  boys — agriculture,  printing,  sheet  metal, 
carpentry,  cabinetmaking,  automobile  work,  electrical  work,  me- 
chanical and  architectual  drafting,  salesmanship,  business  organi- 
zation and  methods;  for  girls — commercial  subjects,  salesmanship, 
and  business  methods;  cooking,  sewing,  and  homemaking. 

In  the  following  pages  is  presented  an  outline  of  a  plan  for  pre- 
vocational classes  for  boys.  It  is  understood  that  the  complete  plan 
will  make  corresponding  and  adequate  provision  for  girls. 

ESSENTIAL  FEATURES. 

Experience  in  other  school  systems  has  shown  that  certain  fea- 
tures are  essential  to  success  in  the  conduct  of  prevocational  classes: 

1.  At  least  one-half  of  the  time  in  school  should  be  devoted  to  the  various 
lines  of  practical  activity.  SnfQcient  time  must  be  aUowed  to  accomplish  d^- 
nite  TesnltB  in  each  occupational  field.  A  six-hour  school  day,  with  two  ses- 
sions of  three  hours  each,  has  found  favor  in  a  number  of  places. 

2.  One-half  the  time  should  be  given  to  related  work  in  language,  mathe- 
matics, elementary  science,  industrial  geography,  industrial  history,  and.  in 
general,  to  preparation  for  intelligent  understanding  of  and  active  participation 
In  civic  and  social  responsibilities. 

3.  The  work  should  be  offered,  in  the  beginning  at  least,  on  an  elective  basis, 
but  all  boys  and  girls  who  are  likely  to  profit  by  the  instruction  should  be 
encouraged  to  take  it.  This  department  should  be  maintained  on  the  same 
basis  of  dignified  and  serious  endeavor  as  any  other,  and  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a  special  provision  for  incorrlgibles  or  for  pupiis  physically  or  men- 
tally backward. 

4.  As  already  indicated,  there  must  be  variety  in  the  practical  activities 
undertaken  in  order  to  give  insight  into  a  number  of  typical  vocational  fields. 

5.  Teachers  should  be  chosen  who  have  had  sufiicient  experience  in  the  occu- 
pations represented  in  the  course  of  study  to  relate  the  instruction  to  actual 
conditions  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  world.  The  closest  relationship 
should  be  maintained  also  between  the  shopwork  and  the  related  work.  The 
success  of  prevocational  work  is  dependent  in  large  degree  upon  the  teacher's 
power  to  hold  and  interest  the  pupils  and  upon  his  qualities  of  adaptability, 
originality,  initiative,  and  keen  interest  in  the  successful  handling  of  the 
problem. 

6.  There  should  not  be  less  than  one  year,  and  preferably  two  years  (the 
i^venth  and  eighth),  during  which  the  pupil  engages  in  several  typical  lines 
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of  shopwork  or  laboratory'  work  successively,  followed  by  a  period  of  one  year 
or  more  in  which  he  may  specialize  in  a  chosen  line. 

7.  The  pupils  should  be  grouped  in  sections  of  not  to  exceed  15  to  18  eaich 
in  order  to  permit  a  degree  of  individual  instruction. 

UNIT  TRADE  CLASSES. 

The  special  trade  classes  organized  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  vocational  education  lav7  should  be  continued.  Other 
courses  sliould  be  added  from  time  to  time  in  response  to  evident 
demand.  So  far  as  members  of  the  survey  commission  could  deter- 
mine, however,  these  day  trade  courses  are  not  likely  to  be  the  most 
impoi'tant  feature  of  the  program  for  vocational  education  in  Mem- 
phis. 

Since  the  nature  of  the  courses  and  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  given  are  clearly  defined  in  the  publications  of  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  them 
in  detail  in  this  report. 

PART-TIME  CLASSES. 

The  special  classes  hei*e  referred  to  are  intended  primarily  to 
appeal  to  boys  and  girls  who  have  left  school  to  go  to  work,  and 
should  be  made  a  most  important  feature  of  the  plan  for  vocational 
(education  in  Memphis. 

(a)  Day  continuation  classes  of  many  kinds  should  be  organized 
to  meet  the  needs  of  boys  and  girls  who  are  employed  and  who  can 
not  be  induced  to  reenter  school  on  full  time.  Short  courses,  a  few 
weeks  or  months  in  length,  should  deal  with  the  specific  problems  of 
certain  selected  occupations.  Others  should  deal  with  selected  topics 
from  the  field  of  general  education.  Still  others  should  deal  with 
such  special  topics  as  health,  recreation,  civics,  and  citizenship. 

The  class  sessions  should  be  from  two  to  four  hours  in  length,  and 
there  should  be  one  or  two  sessions  weekly,  scheduled  during  regular 
working  hours.  The  physical  strain  involved  in  regular  attendance 
upon  evening  classes  following  daily  work  is  a  very  serious  handicap 
on  boys  and  girls  not  yet  fully  developed.  In  general,  it  is  believed 
that  youth  under  18  years  of  age  should  not  be  subjected  to  this 
strain  and  that  admission  to  evening  classes  should  be  limited  to  those 
who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older. 

In  a  number  of  States  legislation  has  been  enacted  requiring  em- 
ployed workers  of  certain  groups  under  18  years  of  age  to  attend  con- 
tinuation classes  for  a  prescribed  number  of  hours  on  the  employers' 
time.  Among  these  States  are  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
York.  It  is  recommended  that  similar  legislation  be  sought  in  Ten- 
nessee, and  that  in  the  meantime  Memphis  address  itself  to  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  for  her  own  children  without  delay. 
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(6)  Cooperative  part-time  classes  should  be  organized  in  those 
industries  and  commercial  occupations  providing  the  proper  con- 
ditions. 

The  essential  features* of  the  cooperative  class  include: 

(1)  A  definite  arrangement  by  and  between  the  school  and  one 
or  more  industrial  plants,  in  accordance  with  which  the  theoretical 
instruction  is  given  by  the  school  and  the  practical  experience  is 
given  by  the  industries,  and  both  are  coordinated  in  a  systematic 
and  progressive  educational  program. 

(2)  Willingness  on  the  part  of  the  industrial  plant  to  make  such 
adjustments  in  equipment  and  processes  and  methods  as  are  neces- 
sary for  promotion  of  the  educational  aims. 

(8)  Willingness  on  the  part  of  the  school  to  eliminate  nonessen- 
tials and  to  base  theoretical  instruction  on  actual  practice  and  suffi- 
cient skill  in  organization  to  administer  the  plan  successfully. 

(4)  Careful  selection  of  employees,  instructors,  and  student  work- 
ers who  are  capable  of  being  inspired  with  a  vision  of  the  responsi- 
bilities as  well  us  the  possibilities  of  the  plan. 

(5)  Administration  of  the  devices  of  alternating  periods  in  such 
a  way  as  to  secure  continuous  and  progressive  action  on  the  process 
or  job  in  the  factory  as  well  as  in  the  work  of  the  student  and  the 
instructor  in  the  school. 

In  brief,  the  plan  provides  that  the  students  in  any  class  shall  be 
divided  into  two  groups,  one  group  being  in  school  while  the  other  is 
at  work.  At  the  end  of  each  period  (one  week  or  two  weeks)  the 
groups  exchange  places  and  thus  alternate  between  school  attendance 
and  wage-earning  employment.  The  student- workers  are  arranged 
in  pairs,  so  that  the  work  in  the  place  of  employment  is  kept  going 
continuously. 

In  considerii^  the  advantages  of  the  cooperative  plan  in  the 
Crockett  Vocational  School  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  that  the  first 
appeal  is  made  to  boys  and  girls  not  now  in  school — ^to  those  who, 
because  of  economic  necessity  or  indifference,  have  left  school  to  go 
to  work  or  to  loaf.  In  the  next  place,  a  strong  appeal  is  made  to 
many  boys  and  girls  who  are  in  school  at  the  cost  of  much  real  sacri- 
fice and  self-denial.  If  some  way  could  be  found  to  meet  a  part  of 
the  cost,  they  can  and  will  remain  in  school. 

Again,  some  lessons  can  be  learned  only  through  practical  ex- 
perience in  the  ways  of  the  world.  Some  of  these  include  the  proper 
relations  between  the  material  and  spiritual  phases  of  life,  the  mean- 
ing and  value  of  money,  the  meaning  of  work  and  wages  and  the 
relation  between  them  and  the  importance  of  life  motives.  The  learn- 
ing of  these  lessons  is  of  as  much  consequence  to  one  individual  as 
to  another,  irrespective  of  economic,  intellectual,  or  social  status. 
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Tlie  cooperative  plan  is  a  contribution  to  the  solution  of  some  of  tk 
problems  involved,  and  hence  its  advantages  should  be  placed  within 
the  reach  of  all  youth. 

With  these  conditions  in  mind,  the  special  advantages  of  the 
cooperative  plan  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  safeguards  thrown  about  the  young  people  in  their  places 
of  employment  through  the  supervision  exercised  by  the  school  and 
the  cooperation  of  employers  show  an  almost  unbelievable  imp^OT^ 
ment  over  the  conditions  hithei-to  characterizing  the  employment  of 
minors  in  many  places. 

(2)  The  cooperative  plan  makes  it  possible  for  some  boys  and  girk 
to  continue  in  school,  because  of  wages  earned  on  half  time.  Pro- 
longing the  period  of  active  connection  with  the  school  and  of  contact 
with  sympathetic  teachers  and*  advisers  confers  an  incalculable  ben^ 
fit  on  growing  boys  and  girls  and  should  lead  to  a  permanent  impetus 
to  better  things. 

(3)  The  plan  would  doubtless  induce  some  to  remain  in  school, 
because  the  school  work  is  thus  made  more  interesting  and  the  student 
can  see  a  more  direct  relation  between  schooling  and  the  promotion 
of  his  own  interests. 

(4)  The  experiences  involved  promote  a  more  earnest  and  thought- 
ful attitude  toward  work  and  the  responsibilities  of  life. 

(5)  The  plan  discourages  idleness  and  unwholesome  use  of  time, 
since  the  longer  school  day  and  year  are  fully  occupied  w^ith  interest- 
ing activities. 

(6)  The  opportunity  to  engage  in  gainful  employment  of  half 
time,  under  suitable  auspices,  has  a  definite  pre  vocational  value, 
assisting  young  persons  to  discover  their  tastes  and  probable  apti- 
tudes. 

(7)  The  successful  operation  of  a  cooperative  school  or  class 
affords,  a  convincing  demonstration  that  a  reasonable  amount  of 
work,  under  proper  conditions,  can  be  made  to  contribute  definitely 
to  the  development  of  youth  instead  of  being,  as  frequently  hereto- 
fore, a  demoralizing,  disheartening,  and  stunting  influence. 

(8)  The  plan  gives  the  student,  at  the  very  least,  a  foothold  in 
some  industry  or  occupation,  so  that  he  does  not  feel  lost  when  the 
time  comes  to  leave  school  and  take  up  the  responsibilities  of  self- 
support. 

(9)  It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  plan  does  not  neglect  the 
need  for  general  education,  but  insures  to  each  individual  an  amount 
of  cultural  and  liberalizing  education  sufficient  to  serve  as  a  founda- 
tion for  further  study,  if  he  finds  it  possible  to  continue  liis  educa- 
tion; he  certainly  gets  more  of  the  cultural  side  of  education  than 
he  would  if  he  had  left  school  entirely  to  go  to  work. 
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Inquiries  made  by  the  survey  commission  proceeded  far  enough  to 
indicate  that  a  proposal  to  organize  cooperative  classes  would  be 
favorably  received  in  several  industries  in  Memphis.  Conditions 
are  especially  propitious  in  the  printing  industry,  and  one  or  more 
cooperative  classes  can  be  organized  with  a  minimum  of  effort  and 
expense. 

EVENING  CLASSES. 

A  considerable  variety  of  evening  classes  for  employed  workers 
18  years  of  age  and  over  should  be  offered  not  only  in  the  Crockett 
Vocational  School  but  in  other  schools  as  well  in  different  sections  of 
the  city«  The  importance  of  evening  classes  in  Memphis  has  been 
recognized  for  some  time.  Increased  facilities  and  a  more  aggressive 
policy,  however,  are  necessary  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
situation. 

VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL  FOR  NEGROES. 

.  The  plan  for  vocational  education  in  the  Memphis  schools  would 
not  be  complete  until  adequate  provision  is  made  for  a  vocational 
school  for  Negroes.  This  school  should  be  well  equipped  and  ade- 
quately supported  and  should  include  the  following  features : 

(a)  Prevocational  classes  for  those  who  have  completed  the  work 
of  the  sixth  grade  or  who  have  reached  the  age  of  12  years. 

(b)  Day  trade  classes  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Smith- 
Hughes  vocational  education  law. 

(c)  Part-time  classes. 

(d)  Evening  industrial  and  general  continuation  classes. 

3.  HOME  ECONOMICS. 

The  teaching  of  home  economics  in  the  public  schools  has  long 
since  ceased  to  be  an  experiment.  To-day  courses  that  cover  the  full 
round  of  duties  in  the  home  are  being  offered.  These  are  being  pre- 
sented according  to  well-worked  out  plans  that  take  into  consider- 
ation the  age  and  experience  of  the  pupils  that  they  may  become 
adjusted  to  their  daily  life  in  the  home  and  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
their  future  responsibilities  and  of  the  means  of  meeting  them. 
Changing  industrial  and  social  conditions  have  been  making  such 
education  more  and  more  necessary.  To-day  the  majority  of  home 
makers  need  to  have  not  only  administrative  ability  in  household 
management  but  also  skill  in  the  performance  of  household  tasks, 
because  domestic  help  has  groWn  more  scarce  through  competition 
with  the  industries  in  which  higher  pay  and  shorter  hours  have  been 
offered.  This  has  been  true  particularly  in  the  South,  where  the 
homes  have  been  deprived  of  the  abundance  of  household  help  to 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  a  marked  degree,  and  where  the 
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help  that  can  be  secured  has  grown  less  efficient  and  responsible. 
Home  makers  are  coming  to  find  that  personal  knowledge  of  the 
household  arts  adds  much  to  their  comfort  and  independence.  On  the 
other  hand,  educators  realize  that  improved  home  conditions  for  all 
classes  of  people  will  be  a  vital  factor  in  national  progress,  and  that 
the  best  means  of  reaching  the  homes  is  through  the  children  while 
in  school.  Thus  a  great  responsibility  rests  upon  the  schools,  a 
responsibility  that  they  are  only  gradually  learning  to  meet. 

Some  phases  of  home  economics  education  have  been  presented  in 
the  Memphis  public  schools  for  the  past  10  years.  Courses  in  cock- 
ing and  sewing  have  been  offered  as  elective  to  all  the  girls  in  the 
Vocational  High  School  throughout  that  time.  A  special  home 
economics  curriculum  is  offered  at  Central  High  School,  and  courses 
in  that  curriculum  are  offered  as  selective  to  girls  specializing  in  other 
lines.  At  one  time  couinses  in  sewing  were  given  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  throughout  the  city,  but  these  courses  were  taught 
by  untrained  teachers  and  for  some  reason  were  not  continued. 
This  year  coui*ses  in  both  cooking  and  sewing  have  been  offered  to  the 
girls  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the  Rozelle  elementary 
school.  In  the  colored  schools  courses  are  given  to  all  the  girls 
above  the  sixth  grade.  The  equipment  installed  at  the  Kortrecht 
(Colored)  High  School  a  good  many  yeai's  ago  has  made  it  possible 
to  require  the  work  of  the  girls  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth, 
and  eleventh  grades  attending  that  school  and  equipment  more  i-e- 
cently  installed  in  the  Grant  School,  where  all  the  other  colored 
children  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the  city  are  brought 
together,  has  been  the  occasion  for  extending  that  requirement  to 
all  the  girls  of  those  grades.  All  of  these  coui*ses  have  been  inde- 
pendently developed,  and  no  scheme  for  home  economics  education 
has  yet  been  worked  out  in  the  city  system. 

THE  CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

In  the  special  home  economics  curriculum  adopted  in  the  Central 
High  School  in  1917,  cooking  and  sewing  (and  millinery)  are  alter- 
nated as  a  major  throughout  the  four  years.  They  are  also  offered  as 
electives  in  the  elective  course.  A  good  equipment  has  been  provided 
for  the  courses,  and  large  numbers  of  girls  elect  the  full  curriculum, 
while  the  separate  courses  are  probably  as  popular  as  the  busy  high- 
school  program  makes  possible.  Though  a  well-rounded  course  in 
home  economics  has  not  been  worked  out,  conscientious  teachers  have 
done  excellent  work,  and  good  results  have  been  obtained.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  sewing  courses,  in  which  the  girls  have 
received  such  thorough  training  from  the  simple  garment  making 
to  the  more  advanced  courses  in  dressmaking  and  millinery  that  they 
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have  achieved  a  power  that  renders  them  capable  of  independent 
work  in  this  household  art.     Less  opportunity  for  acquisition  of 
power  is  offered  in  the  cooking  courses,  and  changes  in  the  teaching 
staff  have  interferred  with  the  permanency  of  courses  that  have  been 
worked  out.   The  courses  as  they  now  exist  seem  to  lack  progressive  de- 
velopment and  to  put  greater  emphasis  on  the  practical  phases  of  home 
economics  than  on  the  underlying  scientific  and  economic  principles. 
The  alternating  classes  in  sewing  and  cooking  (one  week  sewing,  the 
following  week  cooking)  may  be  feasible  during  the  first  and  second 
year  before  the  problems  become  such  as  to  require  intensive  study, 
but  during  the  last  two  years  it  would  seem  well  to  have  differentiated 
courses  running  continuously  through  a  term.    The  system  of  giving 
the  coui-ses  in  sewing  and  cooking  on  alternate  days  or  throughout 
alternate  weeks  has  the  additional  advantage  during  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  years  of  giving  all  the  girls  opportunity  of  having 
had  some  work  in  each  line  at  whatever  period  it  may  be  necessary 
for  them  to  leave  school. 

The  hours  of  the  teachers  at  Central  High  School  are  entirely 
filled  with  teaching.  They  have  classes  through  the  six  regular  reci- 
tation periods  and  an  additional  lesson  after  the  regular  session  is 
over  for  students  who  are  eager  to  elect  a  short  course  in  home  eco- 
nomics or  for  classes  in  Red  Cross  work.  Those  teachers  who  have 
two  noon  periods  are  appointed  to  assist  in  checking  sales  in  the  lunch 
room.  Thus  every  minute  of  the  teacher's  time  in  school  is  occupied 
with  class  or  other  required  duties  and  no  free  time  is  allowed  for  the 
equally  necessary  conferences  with  individual  pupils  for  marketing, 
shopping,  or  other  essential  preparation  for  laboratory  lessons.  The 
teachers  are  too  crowded  in  their  schedule  to  give  the  proper  atten- 
tion to  the  organization  and  development  of  their  courses,  though 
they  are  doing  much  for  the  individual  pupils. 

The  method  of  obtaining  supplies  for  cooking  is  cumbersome  and 
unsatisfactory  and  deprives  the  teacher  of  the  opportunity  to  give 
practical  lessons  in  marketing  that  are  so  necessary.  Orders  must  be 
presented  to  the  director  of  the  lunch  room  and  goods  delivered  from 
him  to  the  cooking  schools.  Since  orders  must  be  put  in  several  days 
in  advance,  and  there  is  no  established  and  regular  time  of  delivery 
from  the  lunch  room  to  the  cooking  school,  the  element  of  uncertainty 
and  delay  is  a  serious  drawback  to  the  system.  Moreover,  the  limited 
type  of  cooking  done  for  the  school  lunch  does  not  always  make  it 
easy  to  secure  the  widely  varied  materials  for  which  the  cooking 
school  calls,  while  the  opiwrtunity  so  dear  to  the  housekeeper  of 
securing  supplies  of  fruits,  and  vegetables  when  the  season  is  at  its 
prime  and  there  is  a  sudden  fall  in  prices  is  denied  the  cooking 
teacher. 
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THE  VOCATIONAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  courses  in  home  economics  at  the  Crockett  Vocational  High 
School  are  elective  for  any  of  the  girls  at  any  period  of  their  course. 
As  the  Vocational  High  School  is  a  junior  high  school,  this  means 
that  girls  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  grades  may  all 
elect  the  same  courses  and  report  at  the  same  time.    This  results  in 
the  woi*k  being  quite  hopelessly  ungraded.    The  lessons  in  sewing 
must  be  largely  individual,  while  in  the  lessons  in  cooking  the  differ- 
ence in  the  maturity  of  the  girls  makes  it  quite  impossible  to  develop 
the  food  work  adequately.    An  advance  coui'se  in  cooking,  which 
is  carried  out  in  the  lunch  room,  has  to  be  conducted  almost  without 
supervision,  as  the  cooking  teacher  is  conducting  another  class  at 
the  same  hour.    The  teacher  is  seriously  overtaxed  by  this  arrange- 
ment, for  she  conscientiously  gives  as  much  time  as  possible  to  the 
supervision  of  the  lunch  room.    However,  too  much  responsibility 
rests  on  the  untrained  workers  and  they  are  not  deriving  from  tl» 
course  the  training  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

The  introduction  of  a  Smith-Hughes  course  in  home  economics  at 
the  Vocational  High  School  this  past  winter  has  limited  the  oppor- 
tunity of  students  to  elect  this  course,  since  two  of  the  three  teachers 
are  now  devoting  three-fourths  of  their  time  to  the  Smith-Hughes 
classes  and  the  third  teacher  devotes  one-half  of  her  time  to  Smith- 
Hughes  classes.  Twenty-five  have  been  enrolled  in  these  classes  since 
the  beginning  of  the  term.  Each  of  these  teachei^s  has  only  one  class  in 
home  economics  open  to  other  students.  Only  50  girls  have  been  en- 
tered in  home  economics  classes  tliis  term,  as  against  125  during  the 
term  prior  to  the  introduction  of  home  economics.  The  majority  of 
the  girls  in  the  Vocational  High  School  desire  to  major  in  some  sub- 
jects which  will  enable  them  to  earn  a  livelihood  immediately  upon 
leaving  school;  hence  they  flock  into  the  commercial  classes.  This 
makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  elect  anything  but  the  brief  coui-ses 
in  home  economics. 

For  many  years  continuation  classes  in  both  cooking  and  sewing 
have  been  offered  at  the  Vocational  High  School.  These  classes  have 
been  held  during  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  or  the  early  evening. 
At  present  funds  are  being  secured  from  the  Federal  Board  for  Vo- 
cational Education  for  the  maintenance  of  these  classes. 

The  ungraded  character  of  the  work  at  the  Vocational  Iligh  School 
is  a  serious  detriment  to  its  development.  The  teachers  are  badly 
crowded  for  time,  particularly  the  teacher  of  cooking.  While  the 
equipment  is  fair,  it  is  crowded  into  rooms  that  are  entirely  too  smaU 
for  comfortable  accommodation  of  classes  and  is  far  from  being  all 
that  the  equipment  in  a  modem  vocational  school  should  be.  The 
space  allotted  to  the  lunch  room  is  inadequate,  dark,  and  insanitary, 
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not  a  fit  place  in  which  to  ask  girls  to  work  several  hours  a  day.  It 
is  well  to  make  the  lunch  room  a  laboratory  for  class  work  in  so  far 
as  possible,  but  the  work  has  no  educational  value  unless  carefully 
planned  and  properly  supervised,  and  this  has  not  been  possible  under 
conditions  that  have  existed  in  the  Vocational  High  SchooL 

The  majority  of  the  girls  marry  within  a  very  few  years  after  leav- 
ing school,  and  even  before  that  time  most  of  them  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  choice  of  food  and  of  clothing  for  themselves  and  others, 
therefore  they  should  all  have  opportunity  for  short  courses  in  home 
making  while  in  the  high  school. 

THE  ROZELLE  SCHOOL. 

The  sewing  and  cooking  courses  in  the  Bozelle  Elementary  School 
exist  independently  of  the  established  school  system,  and  represent  in 
a  sense  an  experiment  for  the  grammar  grades.  The  courses  are 
elective  to  the  girls  of  these  grades,  50  per  cent  of  the  girls  electing 
the  work  this  first  year.  No  credit  is  given  for  the  work,  and  the 
teacher  devotes  only  a  small  portion  of  her  time  to  the  subject. 
Should  the  lessons  be  required  of  aU  girls  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  and  regular  credit  be  granted  for  it,  the  course  would  quickly 
take  its  place  as  a  regular  subject  in  the  curriculum.  Good  rocmis 
have  been  provided  for  the  lessons  and  a  minimum  equipment  has 
been  installed.  This  will  need  increasing  from  time  to  time  as  classes 
increase  in  size  and  new  classes  are  added. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  city  home  demonstration  agent  a  class 
in  cookery  for  seventh  and  eighth  grade  girls  has  been  conducted 
at  the  Guthrie  Elementary  School.  The  equipment  installed  by  the 
parent-teachers'  association  for  school  lunches  has  made  this  possible. 
The  popularity  of  the  class  with  the  girls  affords  the  best  sort  of 
argument  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  introduction  of  the  work  into 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  as  a  permanent  course. 

THE  KORTRECHT  HIGH  SCHOOL  (COLORED). 

The  equipment  at  the  Kortrecht  High  School  may  have  been  ade- 
quate at  the  time  of  its  installation,  but  it  shows  the  wear  and  tear 
of  many  years  of  use,  with  practically  no  signs  of  renewal  and  no 
up-to-date  additions  and  improvements.  Desks  are  only  partially 
equipped;  tliere  are  no  cases  for  sewing  supplies;  one  gas  range  is 
so  badly  out  of  repair  it  can  not  be  used ;  there  is  no  means  of  heating 
water;  and  the  walls  and  ceilings  are  dirty  and  unsightly.  Class 
periods  are  only  60  minutes  in  length,  frequently  less.  Laboratory 
classes  are  exceedingly  large  and  two  teachers  are  required  to  look 
after  one  class.  In  spite  of  these  cimditions  the  girls  show  a  com- 
mendable spirit  of  industry  and  the  teachers  an  enthusiasm  and 
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faithfulness  that  merits  better  tools  for  their  work.  The  work  is  in 
the  charge  of  a  supervisor  of  considerable  training  and  experience, 
but  the  other  teachers  have  had  no  training  beyond  their  own  high- 
school  work,  and  much  of  the  time  act  merely  as  assistants  to  the 
supervisor.  Better  results  would  be  obtained  if  teachers  with  more 
educational  training  were  secured  by  the  payment  of  larger  salaries 
and  every  teacher  held  resjwnsible  for  a  definite  portion  of  the  work. 
If  classes  were  a  little  smaller,  each  teacher  could  handle  a  division 
independently  and  a  higher  grade  of  work  could  be  accomplished. 
Difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies  because  of  the  necessity  of  an  order 
going  through  several  hands  and  the  uncertainty  resulting  therefrom 
is  a  serious  handicap,  paiiicularly  to  the  cooking  classes. 

THE  GRANT  SCHOOL  (COLORED). 

In  the  Grant  Elementary  School  for  colored  children  a  good  cook- 
ing equipment  has  been  installed  and  a  minimum  equipment  for 
sewing  is  provided.  The  room  fitted  up  for  cooking  is  satisfactory, 
but  arrangements  for  sewing  in  one  comer  of  that  room  are  most 
inadequate.  A  simple  diningroom  equipment  is  partitioned  off  at 
one  side  of  the  room.  Were  a  similar  arrangement  made  for  a  bed- 
room and  a  sitting  room,  the  complete  round  of  household  duties 
could  be  taught.  A  larger  room  should  be  provided  for  the  sewing 
classes,  and  it  should  be  amply  provided  with  lockers,  cases  for  ex- 
hibits, and  cutting  tables.  The  low  standard  of  class  conduct  pre- 
vailing in  this  school  would  in  large  measure  be  corrected  by  thus 
providing  separate  rooms  for  classes. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  WORK  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS. 

1.  A  city  supenisor  of  honie  economics, — Whatever  the  policy  of 
home-economics  teaching  agreed  upon,  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
a  city  supervisor  of  home  economics  be  appointed,  that  all  the 
courses  may  be  properly  planned  and  articulated,  all  expenditures 
wisely  made,  and  that  teachers  be  well  qualified  and  correctly  as- 
signed. The  city  supervisor  should  be  a  woman  of  broad  home- 
economics  experience,  whose  educational  training  has  been  thorough 
and  whose  teaching  has  been  sufficiently  varied  to  enable  her  to 
understand  the  problems  that  confront  both  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary teacher.  She  should  be  a  woman  of  i-ecognized  administra- 
tive ability,  with  tactful  personality  and  force  of  character,  so  that 
in  dealing  with  other  trained  teachers  she  will  readily  be  recognized 
as  guide  and  counselor.  In  addition  to  the  planning  and  supervising 
of  the  courses,  she  should  be  intrusted  with  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment, the  planning  of  rooms,  the  framing  of  the  financial  budget  for 
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the  department^  and  the  choice  of  teachers^  It  will  be  necessary  to 
pay  the  supervisor  a  salary  that  is  in  itself  a  recognition  of  her 
abilities. 

2.  The  home-economies  program,. — ^In  view  of  present  industrial 
and  social  conditions,  it  is  exceedingly  important  that  all  girls  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  study  liome  making.  In  the  ideal  school  sys- 
tem, such  training  should  begin  in  the  fifth  grade.  Hand  training 
may  well  be  given  in  the  lower  grades,  but  the  industrial  work  for 
girls  should  be  definitely  planned  for  home  making  from  the  fifth 
grade.  Courses  in  cooking,  sewing,  and  housewifery  should  con- 
tinue throughout  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades.  If 
cooking  is  taught  in  the  fifth  and  eighth  grades,  and  sewing  in  the 
sixth  and  seventh,  there  will  be  opportunity  to  reach  most  of  those 
children  who  leave  school  at  the  age  of  14  and  to  give  them  some 
training  in  sanitary  habits  and  thrifty  ways  that  will  be  of  value  to 
them  throughout  their  future  life.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  two 
90-minilte  periods  a  week  should  be  devoted  to  the  lessons  in  home 
making.  In  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  three  or  four  90-minute 
periods  can  be  advantageously  devoted  to  the  course.  Should  it  not 
be  possible  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  school  kitchens,  sewing 
machines,  and  home  economics  teachers  for  all  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grades  of  the  city,  it  would  be  well  to  introduce  the  courses  in  all 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  to  add  the  work  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  grades  just  as  soon  as  the  finances  of  the  city  permit.  Should 
junior  high  schools  be  developed,  cooking  and  sewing  laboratories  can 
be  provided  in  them  for  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades.  The 
work  should  be  required  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades.  In 
order  to  carry  out  this  plan  successfully  in  the  Vocational  High 
Schools,  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  must  be  provided  so  that 
classes  can  be  arranged  for  beginners  and  tor  those  who  are  to  take 
intermediate  and  advanced  work.  This  will  also  necessitate  addi- 
tional laboratory  space.  The  larger  number  of  girls  thus  provided 
for  and  the  better  work  made  possible  will  amply  compensate  the 
city  for  this  increased  expenditure. 

In  the  four-year  high  school  an  elective  course  in  home  economics 
should  be  offered  all  girls  during  the  first  and  second  years.  This 
should  include  cooking  and  sewing,  together  with  the  theoretical 
study  of  foods  and  textiles,  that  the  girl  of  this  age  can  now  grasp. 
A  special  four-year  home  economics  curriculum  leading  to  a  home 
economics  diploma  should  be  offered  in  high  school  for  those  girls 
who  desire  a  broad  and  thorough  training  in  home  making.  This 
curriculum  should  include  the  general  subjects  that  form  a  basic 
part  of  all  education,  as  well  as  the  sciences  and  social  studies  spe- 
cially related  to  home  making. 
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The  four-year  home  economics  course  for  high  schools  should  be 
built  up  on  the  elementary  work  in  home  economics  offered  in  the 
grades  and  should  be  strengthened  by  the  biological,  chemical,  and 
social  sciences.    Foods  and  cookery  and  clotiiing  and  textiles  should 
be  offered  during  the  first  two  years  of  high  school  as  full  credit 
courses  with  the  equivalent  of  daily  recitations  or  double  periods  of 
laboratory  practice.    The  method  of  arranging  these  courses  should 
be  determined  by  the  supervisor.    Civic  biology  should  be  given  dur- 
ing the  first  year,  general  geography  during  the  second  year.    Draw- 
ing, color,  and  design  should  run  through  both  the  freshman  and  the 
sophomore  years.    Thus  a  good  basic  course  that  can  be  elected  by 
all  girls  in  the  high  school,  even  though  they  are  not  following  the 
home  economics  curriculum,  will  be  offered. 

The  foods  and  cookery  offered  during  these  first  years  should  cover 
all  of  the  general  science  of  cookery  and  the  elementary  knowledge 
of  nutrition.  At  the  close  of  the  course  the  girls  should  be  familiar 
with  all  the  ordinal'}'^  cooking  processes  and  with  the  use  of  foods  in 
the  body.  They  should  be  able  to  choose,  combine,  prepare,  and  serve 
food  to  the  family  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  money  and  time 
and  a  maximum  of  health  and  bodily  efficiency  for  the  family. 

In  the  same  way  the  courses  in  sewing  and  textiles  should  acquaint 
the  girls  with  the  choice  and  purchase  of  textiles  for  all  household 
and  family  purposes,  and  the  preparation  of  all  household  fittings 
and  garments  for  all  members  of  the  family. 

These  courses  in  the  household  arts  in  high  school  will  differ  from 
those  in  the  grades  in  the  development  of  the  underlying  principles 
and  the  measures  of  responsibility  placed  upon  the  girls.  A  greater 
degree  of  skill  in  handwork  will  be  possible,  and  a  wider  diversity  of 
projects  will  be  offered  together  with  experimentation  and  practice. 

During  the  junior  year  of  high  school,  dressmaking  and  millinery 
will  be  given,  with  costume  design  and  interior  decoration  running 
parallel  to  these  courses  in  the  art  department.  Those  weeks  most 
suitable  to  the  presentation  of  the  millinery  lessons  should  be  made 
of  use  that  the  methods  employed  in  the  different  seasons  may  be 
taught,  and  the  remainder  of  the  year  should  be  devoted  to  dress- 
making. Double  periods  daily  will  be  necessary  for  this  work  and  full 
credit  should  be  granted.  Chemistry  should  be  given  in  the  junior 
year  as  a  preparation  for  the  more  advanced  course  in  nutrition  to  be 
given  in  the  senior  year.  A  well-developed  course  in  household 
chemistry  will  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  high-school  student,  and 
such  a  course  should  be  carefully  worked  out. 

During  the  senior  year  the  maturity  of  the  girls  makes  possible  an 
intelligsnt  handling  of  the  problems  of  household  management  and 
the  further  developm.ent  of  many  phaises  of  the  subject  that  have 
already  been  treated  during  the  cooking  courses.    This  year's  course 
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should  include  a  study  of  the  family  budget,  the  method  of  Iceeping 
household  accounts,  housewifery,  laundry  work,  and  domestic  service. 
The  course  in  household  chemistry  offered  during  the  previous  year 
should  be  followed  by  a  course  in  dietectics,  the  care  and  feeding  of 
children,  and  nursing  and  first  aid.  The  interrelation  of  these  courses 
should  be  worked  out  by  the  supervisor,  and  they  should  be  scheduled 
to  the  best  possible  advantage. 

Courses  in  English  are  desirable  during  the  four  years  of  high, 
school;  however,  the  last  two  years  of  English  may  be  elective  with  the 
possible  alternates  of  modem  and  American  history.  All  the  other 
courses  in  the  home-economics  curriculum  should  be  required  and 
should  be  credit  courses  necessary  in  securing  the  degree. 

In  the  Negro  schools  provision  is  already  made  for  giving  lessons 
in  home  making  to  the  girls  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and 
through  three  years  of  high  school.  As  soon  as  possible  this  work 
should  be  extended  down  into  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  and  a  full 
four-year  high-school  curriculum  similar  to  the  home  economics  cur- 
riculum that  is  to  be  developed  in  Central  High  School  should  be 
provided  for. 

3.  The  course  of  study, — As  the  home-economics  program  is  de- 
veloped in  the  city  of  Memphis,  the  special  needs  of  the  girls  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  city  must  be  considered  and  the  course  of  study 
must  be  framed  to  meet  these  needs.  A  fairly  definite  course  can 
be  outlined,  but  the  supervisor  may  need  to  modify  this  for  the 
different  schools.  Such  modification  will  be  necessary  for  the  negro 
schools,  especially  if  the  girls  continue  to  leave  school  at  an  early 
age  and  do  not  return  to  take  advantage  of  the  high-school  courses. 
While  there  is  at  present  no  great  foreign  element  to  be  considered 
the  possible  presence  of  such  an  element  in  the  city  at  some  future 
time  will  mean  other  modifications  of  the  course  to  meet  their  needs. 

4.  Certiiication  of  teachers, — ^Though  State  and  city  laws  may  exist 
for  the  certification  of  teachers,  additional  provisions  to  safeguard 
the  standard  of  home-economics  teaching  in  the  city  schools  should 
be  made.  The  grade  teachers  should  have  had  at  least  two  years' 
special  home-economics  training  in  normal  school  and  two  years' 
special  home-economics  teaching.  The  high-school  teachers  of  home 
economics  should  have  had  the  equivalent  of  a  four  years'  home- 
economics  course  (two  years  of  the  course  may  have  been  taken  in 
normal  school)  and  should  have  a  bachelor's  degree  in  science. 
They  should  also  have  had  two  years'  experience  in  special  home- 
economics  teaching. 

5.  Salaries. — ^The  salaries  paid  home-economics  teachers  should  be 
a  recognition  of  their  training  and  experience.  A  minimum  salary 
equivalent  to  the  minimum  salary  of  grade  teachers  sliould  be  paid 
those  teaching  in  the  grades,  and  this  should  increase  from  year  to 
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jear.  In  high  school  the  salary  should  be  equal  to  that  paid  other 
special  teachers  with  a  maximum  sufficient  to  encourage  devoted 
work,  continued  study,  and  a  prolonged  tenure  of  office. 

G.  The  hotne-econojmcs  hudyet. — ^A  home-economics  budget  suffi- 
cient to  provide  for  the  new  coui'ses  to  be  offered  from  year  to  year. 
and  to  pay  for  all  necessary  running  expenses  of  the  department, 
should  bo  worked  out  by  the  home-economics  supervisor  and  shoidd 
form  the  basis  for  the  provision  of  moneys  for  all  expenditures. 
Expenses  will  include  teachers'  salaries,  the  purchase  of  new  equip- 
ment and  the  repair  of  old^  the  supply  of  materials  for  cooking  and 
sewing,  and  the  preparation  of  printed  or  typewritten  courses  of 
study  and  other  expenses  incurred  in  administration  of  the  courses. 

7.  Type  of  equipment. — ^A  standard  type  of  equipment  should  be 
provided  in  each  one  of  the  schools  in  which  courses  are  to  be  intro- 
duced and  should  be  kept  in  first-class  condition  by  the  necessary 
i*cplacement  and  repair  from  year  to  year.  Teachers  should  not  lie 
required  to  make  shift  with  something  that  demands  extra  exertion 
to  use,  nor  should  students  be  robbed  of  the  benefit  of  work  with  up- 
to-date  equipment.  Good  classroom  space  that  makes  possible  sani- 
tary care  should  be  provided.  Desks  and  tables  should  be  of  cor- 
rect height  and  size;  cupboards  and  supply  rooms  should  be  pro- 
vided.   Rooms  should  be  well  lighted  and  completely  screened. 

8.  The  lesson  period. — Lesson  periods  of  from  90  to  120  minutes 
should  be  allowed  for  all  laboratory  classes.  It  is  fi*uitless  to  en- 
deavor to  have  five  cooking  le&sons  in  40  or  45  minutes,  because  bad 
habits  of  work  will  be  formed  and  the  teacher  will  find  it  possible  to 
give  only  very  superficial  supervision.  It  is  possible  to  form  school 
programs  for  double  periods  if  schedules  are  skillfully  adjusted. 

9.  Size  of  cloLsses. — ^A  teacher  should  not  be  asked  to  have  classes 
larger  than  20.  If  the  grades  are  larger,  they  should  report  in  divi- 
sions ranging  in  size  from  16  to  20  for  cooking  and  sewing. 

10.  A  practice  cottage. — As  the  home-economics  courses  are  de- 
veloped it  will  be  desirable  to  secure  practice  cottages  or  house- 
keeping apartments  in  which  all  the  duties  of  the  home  can  be 
worked  out.  These  housekeeping  apartments  should  be  planned  for 
in  the  new  buildings  as  a  part  of  the  home-economics  department. 

11.  Use  of  product  of  sewing  and  cooking  classes. — In  addition  to 
the  personal  sewing  which  the  girls  are  always  ready  to  do,  they 
should  be  encouraged  to  sew  for  others,  that  many  types  of  garment^s 
to  suit  differing  needs  and  tastes  may  be  made.  Teachers  may  have 
opportunity  to  introduce  work  for  the  Red  Cross  and  other  agencies 
that  will  add  a  new  element 'of  interest.  In  the  cooking  classes  an 
outlet  for  the  use  of  the  product  should  be  sought  whenever  possible. 
This  is  esi)€cially  desirable  in  the  high-school  classes,  where  the 
development  of  personal  responsibility  is  most  necessary. 
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4.  SCHOOL  GARDENING. 

In  making  a  complete  study  of  the  education  of  a  child  for  life 
it  is  as  necessary  to  know  his  activities  and  environments  when  not 
in  school  as  to  study  the  school  plant,  equipment,  and  methods  of 
teaching.  This  study  has  been  undertaken  to  show  how  much  of  the 
time  of  the  child  in  the  upper  grammar  grades  of  the  school  is  not 
directed  by  the  schools;  how  much  of  this  time  is  now  utilized 
profitably;  the  relation  of  idleness  to  the  juvenile  court;  and  the 
possibilities  of  school-directed  educative  project!^  that  will  be  of 
benefit  in  the  making  of  the  future  citizen. 

# 
TIME  IN  SCHOOL. 

The  Memphis  city  schools  were  in  session  172  days  during  the 
school  year  1917-18.  Excluding  Simdays,  there  are,  therefore,  141 
days  when  the  child  is  not  receiving  instruction  in  regular  school 
sessions.  No  regular  vacation  school  was  conducted  last  year, 
nor  is  one  contemplated  during  this  summer  vacation.  The  school 
day  for  white  children  of  the  upper  grades  is  five  hours  in 
length,  and  the  children  are  dismissed  in  practically  all  cases  at 
2.30  p.  m.  The  daily  session  for  colored  children  is  alsQ  five  hours 
in  length,  but  the  sessions  begin  one-half  hour  later  in  the  morning, 
and  all  schools  are  dismissed  at  3  p.  m.  Continuation  classes  or 
playground  activities  are  not  conducted  by  the  schools  after  the 
regular  school  hours  or  during  the  summer  vacation.  Children  of 
the  city  of  Memphis  must,  therefore,  look  to  other  agencies  than, 
the  schools  for  education,  occupations,  and  play  during  141  week 
days  of  the  year  and  for  5  or  6  hours  of  each  school  day. 

The  playgix)unds  of  the  city  are  conducted  as  a  municipal  activity 
under  the  direction  of  the  recreation  commission.  In  this  work 
organized  games  and  free  play  activities  are  offered,  but  little  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  correlate  the  activities  of  this  division  with 
educational  or  occupational  activities  of  children. 

These  industrial  subjects  are  not  completely  organized  in  the  regu- 
lar school  course,  as  shown  by  other  chapters  of  this  report.  In  the 
few  grammar  schools  where  manual  work  and  domestic  science  have 
been  introduced  the  equipment  is  not  used  after  school  hours  or  in 
vacation. 

In  the  class  instruction  the  regular  academic  studies  are  not  largely 
vitalized  by  field  excursion  or  nature  study  material  brought  to  the 
classroom.  A  few  of  the  teachers  report  field  trips  and  laboratory 
work  in  nature  study,  geography,  and  biological  sciences,  but  this 
work  is  left  largely  to  the  individual  teacher. 
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MEMPHIS  A  PIONEER  IN  SCHOOL  GARDENING. 

Several  years  ago  Memphis  organized  a  rather  ambitious  plan  for 
garden  work  in  the  public  schbok.    It  may  be  said  that  Memphis  is 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  this  work,  as  this  beginning  was  made  at  a 
time  when  the  educational  value  and  need  for  this  work  was  not  as 
well  understood  and  approved  by  educators  as  it  is  to-day.     The 
superintendent  who  initiated  this  work  resigned  and  the  work  was 
dropped.    Only  spasmodic  attempts  have  been  made  to  revive  this 
activity  until  the. past  season,  although  work  with  adults  has  been 
conducted  by  the  Farm  Bureau.     Through  the  efforts  of  the  city 
schools,  the  parent-teachers  association,  the  Farm  Bureau,  and  the 
United  States  School  Garden  Army  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation a  plan  of  instructing  many  school  children  m  home  gardening 
was  inaugurated  last  spring.    About  3,800  children  were  enrolled  in 
the  United  States  School  Garden  Army  and  the  garden  expert  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  was  made  supervisor  of  the  Garden  Army   wort 
Teachers  volunteered  their  services  and  rendered  efficient  aid  until 
the  closing  of  the  school  year.    No  money  was  furnished  for  employ- 
ing teachei*s  during  the  summer,  and  much  of  the  educational  and 
occupational  value  of  the  work  will  be  lost  through  inadequate  super- 
vision.   In  order  to  keep  up  the  enthusiasm  and  furnish  the  educa- 
tional value  of  gardening  to  children,  they  must  be  visited  and' garden 
instruction  given  often.    It  is  impossible  for  one  person  to  visit  and 
instruct  3,800  children  in  gardening,  and  some  of  the  value  of  this 
work  has  been  lost  through  this  lack  of  adequate-paid  supervision. 
Under  war  conditions,  volunteer  supervision  has  been  effective,  but 
in  the  long  run  it  has  proven  unsatisfactory. 

ACTIVITIES  OF  CHILDREN  DURING  THE  OUT-OF-SCHOOL  HOURS. 

In  order  to  get  information  on  the  present  out-of -school  activities 
of  Memphis  children,  a  questionnaire  was  sent  to  the  teachers  of 
grammar  grades  4  to  7,  inclusive.  Reports  were  received  from  4,967 
white  and  1,805  colored  children.  The  eighth  grade  is  not  generally 
considered  a  gi^ammar-school  grade  in  the  South  and  was  not  in- 
cluded when  the  information  was  collected.  As  this  grade  is  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  grammar  school  in  Memphis,  it  should  have 
been  included.  In  other  surveys  the  same  general  averages  hold  for 
this  grade  as  for  the  others,  except  that  the  number  employed,  espe- 
cially boys,  is  from  5  to  10  per  cent  larger. 

Of  the  6,772  white  and  colored  pupils  reported,  1,027  or  15  per  cent 
are  employed  in  money-earning  occupations  away  from  the  home 
after  school  houi-s  and  975  or  14  per  cent  in  vacation.  The  tyj^es  of 
employment  of  boys  vary  greatly,  but  paper  boys,  errand  boys,  and 
helpers  in  manufacturing  plants  predominate.     The  i)er  cent  of  em- 
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ployment  of  girk  is  much  less  than  that  of  boys.  The  number  of 
girls  employed  is  unusually  small.  Girls  are  employed  in  running 
errands  and  as  helpers  in  homes  or  in  the  care  of  small  children. 
The  ayei'age  earnings  per  week  of  these  children  is  $2.08  per  week 
during  after  school  hours  and  $4.62  per  week  in  vacation.  The  aver- 
age amount  of  money  earned  per  week  is  least  for  the  colored  girls. 
The  amount  of  employment  outside  the  home  does  not  vary  greatly 
in  the  different  sections  of  the  city,  but  in  all  cases  the  amount  of 
employment  is  less  in  the  more  congested  areas  of  the  city.  This 
fact  is  surprising  since  the  amount  of  home  work  is  also  less  in  the 
same  schools. 

Occupation  of  children  in  gainful  pursuits  outHde  the  home. 


Pupils. 


Qirb  (white). 
Boys  (white) . 
Girls  (oolored) 
B<yys  (colored) 

Total... 


Number 

re- 
ported. 


2,566 

2,411 

1,154 

651 


6,772 


After  school. 


Number 

em- 
ployed. 


73 
641 

4& 
266 


Per  cent 

em- 
ployed. 


3 
27 

4 
41 


1,027 


15 


Axenge 

earnings 

per 

week. 


32.10 
2.36 
1.63 
2.25 


2.06 


In  vacaticn-s. 


Number 

em- 
ployed. 


60 
604 

90 
221 


975 


Percent 

em- 
ployed. 


2 
25 

8 
34 


14 


Av< 
earnings 
per 
week. 


S6.01 
5.10 
3.60 
4.68 


4.63 


A  much  larger  number  of  children  have  some  duties  at  home  than 
ure  employed  in  gainful  occupation  away  from  home.  Sixty-three 
per  cent  of  the  6,772  children  reporting  claim  to  have  some  regular 
home  work.  The  number  of  hours  of  employment  of  thCvSe  pupils 
is  small,  averaging  only  four  hours  per  week  for  white  children  and 
about  seven  hours  for  colored  children ;  1,016  children  are  encouraged 
by  receiving  some  pay  for  the  work  done  at  home.  Tlie  amount  of 
home  employment  decreases  in  the  more  congested  section  of  the  city. 

Occupation  of  children  at  home. 


Pupils. 


Girls  (white).. 
fi€fys(wbtte).. 
Olrls  (colored). 
Boys  (colored). 


Total. 


Number 

re- 
ported. 


2,556 

2,411 

1,154 

661 


6,772 


Number 

having 

regular 

home 

duties. 


1,481 

1,430 

907 

4S0 


Per  cent. 


58 
59 
78 
«7 


4,268 


63 


Average 

number 

of  work 

hours 

per  week. 


4 

4 

H 

7 


5i 


Number 
who 

receive 
pay. 


360 

361 

208 

87 


1,016 


Percent- 
age paid 
oftnose 
working. 


24 
25 
23 
10 


21 


When  children  are  not  in  school  or  do  not  have  definite  occupation, 
the  fact  is  always  rather  definitely  recorded  by  the  juvenile  court 
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lecords.  A  rei)ort  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Memphis  for  the  months 
of  Juno  to  Dcc(»inl>cr,  1918,  inchisive,  is  suggestive.  During  this 
time  the  court  handled  548  cascrf;  of  this  number  450,  or  82  per  cent, 
were  delinquents.  The  fact  that  75  per  cent  of  these  children  were 
released  for  satisfactory  conduct  at  the  end  of  the  probationary 
period  shows  that  they  are  not  vicious,  but  that  many  of  the  offenses 
grew  out  of  the  spirit  of  play.  With  the  lack  of  occupation,  as 
j-howu  by  the  childrtni's  own  reports,  it  is  little  wonder  that  pur- 
suance of  the  play  instincts  leads  to  mischievous  activities. 

Under  citv  conditions  one  of  the  activities  for  children  that  has 
educational  and  occupational  value  is  home  gardening,  if  this  activ- 
ity has  definite  direction.  In  order  to  determine  the  possibiliti^ 
for  this  work  in  Memphis,  statistics  were  collected  on  the  number 
of  gardens  at  the  homes  of  school  children,  the  number  of  children 
who  have  gardens  of  their  own  or  help  in  the  home  garden,  and  the 
availability  of  space  for  gardening.  Reports  were  received  from 
6,G9»3  children,  representing  6,469  homes.  Of  the  number  of  chil- 
dren reporting,  2,946  lived  in  homes  having  a  garden.  As  the  num- 
ber of  children  is  greater  than  the  nuuil)er  of  homes,  the  same  gar- 
den has  been  reported  in  a  few  cases  by  more  than  one  child-  Tlie 
repoils  show  that  1,902  children  help  with  the  work  in  the  home 
garden,  and  1,115  have  a  home-garden  space  of  their  own.  In  some 
cases  the  same  children  help  with  the  general  home  garden  and  also 
have  a  garden  plat  of  their  own.  This  number  of  children  doing 
garden  work,  while  not  as  large  as  it  should  be,  is  commendable, 
and  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  campaign  for  Garden  Army  enlist- 
ments. The  total  numbor  of  children  who  do  some  jjarden  work  in 
the  grades  studied  is  3,017,  which,  with  the  enrollment  of  eighth- 
grade  pupils,  would  give  about  the  3,800  Memphis  children  i-epoited 
as  enrolled  in  the  United  States  School  Garden  Armv. 

Stalialivs  on  home  ffardenhw. 


Children. 

Number 
report- 
ing. 

Number 
of  homes 
repre- 
sented. 

Number 
children 
having 
gardens 
at  homo. 

Number 
working 
in  home 
gard4Vi.s. 

Number 
having 

own 
gardens. 

White  children 

4,967 
1,726 

4,805 
1,664 

2,283 
663 

1,383 
519 

803 

Colored  chUdron 

309 

Total 

6,603 

6,469 

2,946 

1,902 

1,115 

., C 

AVAILABLE  SPACE  FOR  GARDENING. 

With  the  exception  of  the  business  section  along  the  river  and  the 
congested  section  near  this  district  and  along  the  railroads,  the  resi- 
dential sections  of  Memphis  are  open  and  the  building  lots  large. 
The  available  back-yard  garden  space  at  the  homes  of  the  1,460  white 
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children  is  4,052,837  dqunre  feet,  or  an  average  plat  of  a  little  more 
than  50  by  55  feet  for  each  child.  A  total  home-garden  space  of 
503,363  square  feet  is  reported  by  438  colored  children,  or  an  average 
plat  per  child  of  25  by  45  feet.  Taking  both  white  and  colored 
children  into  consideration,  the  1,898  diildren  report  a  total  area  of 
104.6  acres. 

Availability  of  garden  space  as  shown  by  measuring  back'  yards. 


Chiidrai. 


Number 
of  pupUs 
zneaaor- 

tag 
garden 
space. 


Number 
living  in 
apart- 
ments. 


Average 
siseoi 
garden 
space. 


Total  slse, 

in  square 

foet. 


White  obildren. 
Colorod  diildren 

Total 


1,460 

438 


667 
383 


60  by  55 
25  by  45 


4,052,837 

503,383 


1,898 


^960 


4,556,220 


» Of  total  (^porting,  6,772. 

Aside  from  the  use  of  gardening  as  a  productive  educational 
activity,  there  are  some  other  agricultural  pursuits  that  may  be 
used  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  children.  Of  the  6,693  children  re- 
porting, poultry  is  kept  at  1,795  homes.  Pi*actically  all  of  these 
homes  are  in  the  more  open  suburban  or  semisuburban  sections  of 
•the  city,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  in  these  same  sections  the  chil- 
dren have  more  occupation  than  is  the  case  in  the  thickly  populated 
sections.  Pigeons  are  kept  at  379  homes  and  rabbits  at  405.  It 
seems  that  in  most  cases  pigeons  and  rabbits  are  kept  as  pets  rather 
than  for  their  economic  importance  as  food.  Where  the  possibility 
of  keeping  animals  for  their  economical  value  is  found,  the  care 
of  poultry,  pigeons,  and  rabbits  furnishes  a  home  activity  for  chil- 
dren from  which  much  real  knowledge  can  be  gained. 


Other  occupaHonal  activities  of  the  home. 

Children. 

Number 
report- 
ing. 

Number 
otming 
poultry. 

Number 
owning 
pigeons. 

Numbor 
owning 
rabbits. 

WhltechlMren t 

4,067 
1,736 

1,302 
503 

286 
03 

378 

Cdared children -    - --- - 

27 

_..--._--..._.. 

Total 

6,003 

1,705 

370 

405 

COST  OF  VEGETABLE  FOODS. 

Under  city  conditions  at  present  children  are  almost  completely 
consumers.  The  boy  on  the  farm,  when  he  returns  from  school, 
has  definite  occupations  that  save  the  time  of  an  adult  and  yet  are 
often  as  skillfully  done  by  the  child.  Country  children  are  thus  real 
earners  in  the  home.    Because  city  children  have  not  been  given  the 
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opportunity  to  produce  their  shai'e  of  the  family  expense,  the  eco- 
nomic burden  has  become  so  great  that  many  have  been  compelled  to 
leave  school  before  the  completion  of  the  grade  courses  in  order  that 
they  may  become  wage  earners.  If  a  plan  could  be  worked  out 
whereby  these  children  could  engage  in  occupations  outside  the  home 
which  had  some  educational  value,  as  in  the  keeping  of  animals  or 
the  making  of  gardens,  and  still  attend  school,  it  is  possible  that  the 
period  of  school  attendance  might  be  extended  for  several  years. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  give  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  average  ex- 
pense of  vegetables  for  a  family  of  five  for  one  year  in  the  Memphi^i 
district.  Standards  of  living  vary  so  much  that  it  would  be  necessary 
from  a  standpoint  of  accuracy  to  collect  figures  from  a  number  ot 
different  sections.  The  estimates  submitted  by  the  teachers  on  the 
cost  of  vegetable  foods  for  a  family  of  five  range  from  $57  to  $395  per 
year.  The  majority  of  the  estimates,  however,  range  from  $110  to 
$150,  which  is  somewhere  near  the  accurate  average  figure.  If  this 
item  of  family  expense  alone  is  considered,  the  child  who  can  produce 
enough  vegetable  foods  to  supply  the  home  will  become  of  real  eco- 
nomic importance  to  the  home. 

TEACHERS*  TRAINING. 

In  order  to  determine  the  possibility  of  school-directed  home 
occupations,  gardening  and  the  care  of  small  animals  of  economic 
importance,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  statistics  on  training  of  teach- 
ers now  in  service  to  direct  these  home  agricultural  activities.  A 
few  of  the  teachers  have  taken  agricultural  courses  at  colleges  and 
normal  schools  and  are  well  qualified  to  direct  these  occupations 
in  a  practical  way.  Memphis  is  fortunate  in  having  a  State  normal 
school,  with  a  strong  agricultural  department,  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  city,  at  which  the  teachers  now  in  service  in  the  Memphis 
schools  could  receive  practical  instruction.  It  is  the  chief  duty  of 
a  State  normal  to  supply  elementary  teachers.  Since  there  is  now 
a  demand  for  a  large  number  of  teachers  who  are  trained  theo- 
retically and  practicially  in  conducting  home-garden  work  with 
children,  the  State  Normal  School  at  Memphis  should  become  a 
leading  influence  in  training  such  teachers  for  the  western  district 
of  the  State.  The  work  at  the  normal  school  could  be  made  more 
practical  and  also  of  distinct  assistance  to  the  garden  work  of 
the  city  of  Memphis  if  the  agricultural  students  could  be  used  as 
garden-practice  teachers  in  the  district  of  the  city  near  the  school. 
This  plan  has  been  worked  out  satisfactorily  by  normal  schools  in 
other  sections  of  the  country. 

The  school-attendance  districts  in  Memphis,  in  most  cases,  divide 
tlxQ  city  in  uniform  areas.    The  schools  are  centers  of  population 
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of  these  districts  and  are  the  best  units  of  division  and  most  satis- 
factory centers  from  which  to  supervise  the  educational,  occupa- 
tional activities  of  the  children.  The  children  are  in  the  habit  of 
coming  to  the  school  for  instruction,  and  for  a  little  more  than  half 
of  the  year  are  assembled  so  that  instruction  may  be  given  to 
groups  without  loss  of  time.  In  directing  the  home  activities,  start- 
ing from  the  school  as  a  center,  home-visiting  teachers  would  not 
be  required  to  walk  long  distances. 

One  home- visiting  teacher  is  required  to  each  100  to  150  children. 
Thus  two  or  more  teachers  would  be  required  in  most  of  the 
Memphis  schools  to  conduct  the  home-project  work  with  the  children 
in  grades  4  to  8,  inclusive.  By  dividing  the  children  according  to 
districts,  this  would  cut  down  the  amount  of  territory  each  teacher 
is  required  to  cover. 

SUMMARY  OF  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  IN 

GARDENING. 

1.  Memphis  children  are  out  of  school  141  days  of  the  year,  exclu- 
sive of  Sundays,  and  on  school  days  they  are  free  for  four  or  five 
hours. 

2.  During  scliool  hours  the  present  courses  of  study  in  Memphis 
are  not  vitalized  to  any  extent  by  manual  training,  domestic  science, 
nature  study,  or  field  excusions  in  connection  with  geography  or 
other  subjects. 

3.  At  present  the  schools  do  not  reach  out  into  the  out-of-school 
hours  or  vacation  period  to  stimulate  educational  activities  except 
as  was  done  in  gardening  up  to  the  close  of  the  school  session  of  this 
year. 

4.  During  the  out-of-school  hours  only  15  per  cent  of  the  6,772 
children  reporting  have  definite  employment  away  from  the  home 
and  14  per  cent  in  vacation.  Sixty-three  per  cent  of  the  children 
have  some  employment  at  home,  but  as  this  employment  is  less  than 
one  hour  per  day,  there  are  still  four  hours  on  scliool  days  and  six 
to  eight  hours  during  vacation  when  the  children  do  not  have  defi- 
nite employment.  Even  when  three  hours  per  day  are  used  for 
occupational  activities,  there  would  still  be  left  sufficient  time  for 
play  and  home  study. 

5.  At  present  the  lack  of  employment  often  leads  to  malicious  mis- 
chief that  brings  tlie  child  to  the  juvenile  court. 

6.  At  the  present  time  there  are  enough  activities  in  the  homes  of 
about  half  the  children,  so  that  definite  home  occupations  might  be 
organized  if  definite  dii*ection  were  provided  by  the  schools. 

7.  There  is  enough  available  space  so  that  liome  or  vacant  lot  gar- 
dens might  be  furnished  for  practically  all  of  the  children.     The 
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school  districts  are  well  laid  out  for  the  supervision  of  these  hoam 
activities. 

8.  A  few  teachers  are  trained  to  dii'ect  home  gardening  and  addi- 
tional training  can  be  received  at  the  normal  school  located  near  the 
boundaries  of  the  city. 

0.  There  is  need  for  purposeful  education  for  all  of  the  upper* 
grade  children  in  the  Memphis  public  schools.  To  round  out  the 
academic  education  that  is  now  being  given,  the  school  should  extend 
its  influence  in  a  practical  way  to  the  out-of-school  time  of  the  chiM. 
XJnder  city  conditions  such  education  is  needed  and  the  school  is 
the  logical  agency  to  promote  such  work  efficiently  and  economically. 

10.  School-directed  hoixje  gardening  is  not  new,  and  the  eeonomk* 
value  of  the  plan  has  been  demonstrated  in  many  cities.  By  this 
plan  a  regular  grade  teacher  is  employed  to  teaeh  gardening  as  a 
school  subject  during  one  or  two  class  periods  each  week.  This  same 
teacher  should,  after  school  hours,  on  Saturday,  and  during  the 
summer  vacation,  visit  the  homes  of  the  children  and  give  pitictical 
instruction  in  back-yard  gardening.  The  teacher  must,  of  course, 
receive  some  extra  salary  for  the  extra  work.  In  other  southeni 
cities,  where  this  plan  is  being  carried  out,  the  extra  salary  varies 
from  $200  to  $^350  per  year.  This  does  not  mean  that  extra  teachers 
nnist  be  added  to  the  regular  staff,  but  rather  that  some  of  the  regular 
teachers  are  selected  and  trained  for  this  kind  of  additional  teaching. 
One  such  teacher  will  be  needed  for  each  100  to  150  children.  For 
the  present  school  enrollment  about  50  white  and  17  coloi'ed  pai-t-tiiue 
garden  teachers  will  be  needed.  The  feasibility  of  this  plan  migiii 
be  demonstrated  by  employing  10  white  and  5  colored  teachers  for 
the  first  year  and  adding  other  teachers  each  year  imtil  the  i-equired 
number  for  all  schools  are  employed.  Considering  the  number  of 
toacliers  employed  in  this  work,  when  a  complete  i)lan  is  put  inte 
operation  a  supervisor  will  be  required  to  train  and  direct  the  teach^ 
ers.  A  representative  of  the  Farm  Bureau  may  act  as  such  super- 
visor, but  in  this  case  should  receive  official  appointment  from  tlie 
board  of  education,  and  act  under  the  direction  of  and  I'eport  to  tlie 
city  superintendent  of  schools. 

11.  By  measuring  their  back  yards,  less  than  one- fourth  the  chilr 
dren  enrolled  in  the  grammar-school  grades  found  a  total  available 
garden  area  of  10^1.6  acres.  If  this  land  produced  vegetables  at  the 
rate  of  $200  per  acre,  a  total  money  value  of  $20,920  would  be  saved 
to  the  Memphis  homes.  The  average  production  per  acre  of  children 
who  ha\e  kept  account  of  the  value  of  their  garden  products  is  more'. 
than  $500.  If  all  of  the  children  of  Memphis  could  take  up  gardenii^  ^' 
on  a  similar  scale  the  value  of  the  products  vrould  be  about  $100,000, 
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LETTER  OP  TRANSMITTAIi. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington^  September  i85, 1919. 
Sir  :  I  am  transmitting  herewith  for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education  the  report  of  a  survey  of  the  schools  of  the 
city  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  made  under  my  direction.    I  am  asking  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  following  seven  parts : 

Part  1.  Chapter      I.  An  Industrial  and  Social  Study  of  Mem- 
phis. 
Chapter    II.  School    Organization,    Supervision,    and 

Finance. 
Chapter  III.  The  Building  Problem. 
Part  2.  Chapter      I.  The  Elementary  Schools. 

Chapter    II.  The  High  Schools. 
Part  3.  Civic  Education. 
Part  4.  Science. 
Part  6.  Music. 

Part  6.  Industrial  Arts,  EEome  Economics,  and  Gardening* 
Part  7.  Health  Work. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Catnmianoneti 
The  Segretast  of  the  Interiob« 


THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  MEMPHIS, 

TENNESSEE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In  April,  1919,  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  sub- 
mitted the  conditions  on  which  the  Bureau  of  Education  would  make 
a  survey  of  the  public  school  system  of  that  city.  These  conditions, 
as  stated  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  follow : 

(1)  That  the  board  of  education,  the  Buperintendent  of  pubUc  schools,  and 
ail  other  pubUc  officers  and  teachers  connected  with  the  schools  will  give  me 
and  the  persons  detailed  to  make  the  survey  their  hearty  cooperation,  to  the 
end  that  the  survey  may  be  made  nlbst  effectively  and  economically. 

(2)  That  the  survey  committee  be  permitted  to  find  the  facts  as.  they  are, 
and,  in  so  far  as  may  seem  advisable,  to  report  them  as  they  are  found. 

(3)  That  the  findings  of  the  survey  committee  and  such  recommendations 
for  the  improvement  of  the  schools  as  ntay  seem  to  be  desirable  may  be  pub- 
lished as  a  t)ulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  the  expense  of  the  Federal 
Qovemment  for  distribution,  first,  among  the  citizens  of  Memphis  and,  second, 
among  students  of  education  throughout  the  country. 

(4)  That  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  survey,  including  expenses  for 
travel  and  subsistence  for  employees  of  the  bureau  detailed  for  this  work,  and 
the  honorariums  and  expenses  of  the  one  or  more  additional  persons  whom  it 
may  be  necessary  to  employ  to  assist  in  the  work  will  be  paid  by  the  board  of 
education.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  the  board  will  not  be  obligated  for 
expenses  beyond  $5,000. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  begin  the  survey  on  or  before  May  12  and  to  have  the 
field  work  of  it  finished  in  June.  The  final  report  will  be  submitted  and  printed 
as  early  as  possible  after  the  1st  of  July.  Such  portion  as  nfay  be  needed  by 
the  board  in  determining  their  building  policy  for.  next  year  will  be  submitted 
as  much  earlier  than  the  1st  of  July  as  possible. 

On  May  6  the  commissioner  was  notified  that  all  the  conditions 
named  had  been  agreed  to.  To  assist  him  in  making  this  study  the 
commissioner  appointed  the  following  commission: 

THE    8T7BVEY   COMMISSION. 

Frank  F.  Bunker,  Specialiai  in  City  School  By»tems,  Bureau  of  Education, 

director  of  the  survey. 
Thomas  Alexander,  Professor  of  Elementary  Education,  Peabody  College  for 

Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn, 
William  T.  Bawden,  Specialist  in  Vocational  Education,  Bureau  of  Education, 
Hiram  Byrd,  Specialist  in  Health  Education,  United  States  Public  Health 

Service, 
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fHmer  W.  Christy,  Supert^s&r  of  Industrial  Education^  Public  SdkoaiU,  da- 

cinnaii,  Ohio. 
Fletcher  B.  Dresshir,  SpecialiMt  in  School  Architecture,  Sanitation,  BuUdinft^ 

and  Equipment,  Bureau  of  Eduoatioti. 
Arthur  W.  Dunn,  SpeeialUt  in  Civic  Educatiofi,  Bureau  of  Bducaiiot^ 
Will  Barhart,  SupenHsor  of  MuMc,  Public  Schools,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Alice  Btirrows  Fernandez,  Specialist  in  Social  and  Industrial  ProblenM,  Bureau 

of  Education. 
Florence  C.  Fox,  Specialist  in  Primary  Grade  Education,  Bureau  of  EducatUm, 
Ada   Van    Stone  Harris,  Director  of  Elementary  Practice   Teaching,    PubHe 

Schools,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Carrie  A.  Lyford.  Specialist  in  Home  Economics,  Bureau  of  Education. 
F.  A.  Merrill,  Specialist  in  School  and  Home  Gardening,  Bureau  of  Education, 
Jobn  L.  Kandall,  Specialist  in  School  and  Home  Qardentng,  Bureau  of  Bdm- 

cation, 
Wiliard  8.  Small,  Specialist  in  School  Hygiene  and  Physical  Educaiion^  Buream 

of  Education. 
Oeorge  R.  Twlsg,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education  and  State  High  SeJkool 

Inspector,  Ohio  State  University. 

The  field  work  began  May  12  and  was  completed  June  7,  except 
that  two  members  of  the  staff  remained  two  weeks  longer. 

While  the  time  for  the  examination  of  conditions  was  short,  the 
schools  closing  for  the  year  on  June  18,  nevertheless,  through  caxefol 
organization  of  the  work  and  through  frequent  meetings  of  the  staff 
for  the  discussion  of  every  phase  of  the  problem,  definite  and  positive 
conclusions  in  which  all  concurred  were  quickly  reached.  Although 
the  commission  as  a  whole  considered  every  important  activity  of  the 
work  of  the  system,  each  member  was  assigned  to  the  particular  fi^eld 
of  his  interest.  The  reports  of  the  membere  of  the  commission  were 
organized  by  the  director  of  the  survey  and  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  his  approval.  The  report  is  issued  in 
separate  paits  for  general  circulation. 

THE  PARTS  TO  BE  ISSUED. 

Part  1.  Chapter      I.  An  Industrial  and  Social  Study  of  Memphis. 

Chapter    II.  School    Organization,    Supervision,    and   Fi- 
nance. 

Chapter  III.  The  Building  Problem. 
Part  2.  Chapter      I.  The  Elementary  Schools.; 

Chapter    IT.  The  High  Schools. 
Part  3.  Civic  Education. 
Part  4.  Science. 
Part  6.  Music. 

Part  6.  Industrial  Arts,  Home  Economics  and  Gardening. 
Part  7.  Health  Work. 

This  study  of  the  Memphis  schools  is  intended  to  be  a  study  of 
policies  and  of  practices;  not  of  persons.    The  commission  has  con- 
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flciously  avoided  either  praising  or  blaming,  crediting  or  discrediting, 
individuals.  The  matter  of  placing  an  estimate  upon  the  value  of 
ilie  services  which  individuals  are  rendering  is  the  duty  of  local  au- 
thorities ;  it  falls  outside  the  province  of  the  survey  commission  and 
has  not  been  attempted. 

The  commission  desires  to  express  its  appreciation  of  the  courtesy 
and  consideration  shown  its  members  by  citizens  of  Memphis,  the 
members  of  the  board  of  education,  the  secretary's  office,  the  super- 
intendent and  his  clerks,  and  the  entire  school  corps.  Without  ex- 
ception, all  cooperated  to  make  the  investigation  as  thorough  and  as 
efficient  as  the  time  would  permit. 

A  special  word  of  appreciation  is  due  the  management  of  the 
Young  Men's  Cliristian  Association  for  providing  office  rooms  and 
equipment  for  the  staff,  without  charge,  and  to  the  local  company 
handling  the  Burrough's  Adding  Machine,  which  very  kindly  loaned 
one  of  these  machines  to  the  staff. 

A  summary  of  conclusions  and  recommendations  will  be  found  at 
the  end  of  each  chapter. 


PART  VII.— HEALTH  WORK. 


Contents. — EdQcating  for  vigor  and  sanity — The  obligation  of  the  schools — Physical 
condition  of  school  children — Mental  status  of  children — ^What  is  being  done — A  plan 
proposed — ^The  high  schools — Summary  of  conclusions  and  recommendations. 


EDUCATING  FOR  VIGOR  AND  SANITY. 

The  drama  of  preventive  medicine  has  unfolded  with  ahnost 
bewildering  rapidity  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  Among 
its  episodes  are  the  conquest  of  such  ancient  and  formidable  enemies 
of  man  as  yellow  fever,  malaria,  typhoid  fever.  It  has  established 
permanent  strategic  principles  for  combating  all  communicable  dis- 
eases. It  has  developed  the  principles  of  preventive  tactics.  Not 
unnaturally,  the  external  factors  in  the  conquest  of  health — sanitary 
engineering,  public  hygiene,  and  prophylactic  measures — ^have  bulked 
large  both  in  scientific  thinking  and  in  popular  imagination.  This 
finds  concrete  illustration  in  the  slogan  of  the  public-health  propa- 
gandists "Any  community  can  buy  health  if  it  is  willing  to  pay  the 
price." '  The  external  conditions  of  health  can  be  bought  by  a  com- 
munity, but  the  health  of  a  community  is  the  collective  health  of 
individuals,  and  each  individual  must  achieve  the  personal  strength, 
vigor,  and  disease-resisting  power,  which  together  constitute  health, 
through  the  practice  of  personal  hygiene.  This  basic  fact  has  been 
somewhat  obscured  by  our  success  with  communicable  diseases. 

The  World  War  cast  a  flaming  shaft  of  light  into  this  obscurity. 
We  had  conquered  the  most  frightful  of  the  epidemic  diseases  (until 
the  "  flu  "  came  to  mock  us  for  a  season) ;  we  had  made  it  possible  to 
assemble  and  quarter  great  armies  in  safety,  but  the  men  who  should 
constitute  those  armies — what  of  them?  One-third  of  them  unfit  for 
military  duty  on  account  of  diseases,  disabilities  and  defects,  few  of 
which  bore  any  relation  to  communicable  disease.  They  were  rather 
the  offspring  of  heredity  and  neglect.  Not  only  that!  When  we 
had  hurriedly  jerked  an  army  together  and  by  rigorous  culling  had 
eliminated  the  glaringly  unfit,  we  found  that  even  of  the  selected 
men  many  were  woefully  lacking  in  strength,  endurance,  resilience, 
and  resistance  to  disease,  as  well  as  in  practical  knowledge  of  every- 
day persipnal  hygiene. 

In  the  clear  light  of  this  revelation  we  realize  that  any  community 
desiring  the  physical  fitness  of  its  citizens  must  include  in  its  plans 
and  specifications  much  more  than  the  external  factors  of  sanitary 
engineering,  public  hygiene,  and  medical  prophylaxis ;  it  must  include 
measures  for  the  nurture,  the  physical  education,  of  its  children. 
Stock  breeders  have  long  since  learned  this  lesson.    Witness  the 
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beautiful  horses,  hogs,  and  cattle  annually  exhibited  at  the  Tri- 
State  Fair  here  in  Memphis,  the  concrete  I'esults  of  applied  animal 
husbandry,  applied  not  by  veterinarians  (thougli  veterinary  science 
has  had  its  part),  but  by  those  who  have  had  committed  to  their  care 
the  feeding,  housing,  and  training  of  the  young  animals. 

It  behooves  us  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  animal  husbandry 
for  the  benefit  of  human  hxtshandr^f.  Admit  at  once  that  the  eugenics 
factor  is  eliminated  from  the  analogy.  Admit  also  that  the  nurture 
of  a  horse  or  a  hog  is  a  simple  thing  compared  with  the  nurture  of  a 
human  chUd.  Admit,  finally,  that  the  child  is  committed  to  the  care 
not  of  one  ^^  husbandman  "  but  of  many.  The  essential  fact  remains 
that  the  principles  of  human  husbandry  are  infinitely  less  understood 
and  infinitely  less  applied  by  those  who  care  for  children  than  are  the 
principles  of  animal  husbandry  by  those  who  care  for  animals.  The 
public  school  is  the  agency  for  applying  the  principles  and  democra- 
tizing the  knowledge  of  human  husbandry. 

I.  THE  OBU6ATION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

"  It  is  worse  than  a  crime,"  said  a  diplomat,  "  it  is  a  blunder." 
There  is  no  more  mischievous  educational  blunder  than  that  of  build- 
ing educational  procedure  upon  the  traditional  misconception  of  edu- 
cation as  merely  a  matter  of  mental  training — the  acquisition  of 
ceilain  knowledge  and  skill.  The  introductory  chapter  of  this  report 
gives  clear  evidence  that  this  blunder  has  not  been  repeated  in  this 
survey.  Throughout  this  report  the  organic  character  of  educaticm 
is  emphasized — its  economic,  social,  and  vital  relations.  "  What  kind 
of  activities  should  be  provided  in  the  schools  in  order  that  the  chil- 
dren of  Memphis  shall  grow  up  to  be  healthy,  intelligent,  self-reliant, 
and  worthy  to  carry  on  the  traditions  of  the  city  "  is  a  constantly  re- 
curring undertone.    Human  husbandry  is  implicit  throughout. 

A  complete  program  for  guarding  and  increasing  abundance  of  life 
through  the  schools  involves  five  fairly  distinct  factors :  A  wholesome 
physical  environment,  hygienic  school  management  and  methods  of 
instruction,  teaching  of  health,  physical  training  activities,  and  health 
examination  and  direction. 

WHOLESOME  ENVIKON3IENT. 

By  wholesome  is  meant  not  only  "  hygienic,"  but  also  ample  and 
pleasant;  grounds  and  buildings  that  shall  contribute  as  much  as 
inanimate  surroundings  can  contribute  to  the  growing  of  "  healthy, 
intelligent,  self-reliant"  children.  This  is  a  basic  condition  of 
human  husbandry.  Growing  plants  and  young  animals  can  not 
grow  successfully  in  unwholesome  surroundings.  It  is  not  enou^ 
to  say,  even  if  it  could  be  said  truthfully,  that  the  physical  environ- 
ment is  such  that  no  harm  is  done  to  the  pupils;  the  obligation  is 
discharged  only  when  the  physical  environment  of  the  schools  is 
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siich  as  to  promote  positively  the  growth  and  vigor  of  the  children. 
The  requirements  relative  to  a  wholesome  physical  environment  are 
adequately  covered  in  Chapters  III,  IV,  and  V. 

But  original  construction  is  not  enough.  A  perfectly  wholesome 
school  plant  may  be  unwholesome  if  improperly  operated.  Proper 
operation  means  adequate  supervision.  This  matter  is  partly  cov- 
ered in  the  sections  just  cited.  Salutary  improvements  are  recom- 
mended in  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  janitor  service, 
but  there  is  no  recommendation  relative  to  supervision  of  the  janitor 
service  or  for  sanitary  inspection  of  the  school  buildings. 

The  former  of  these  two  requirements  would  be  met  by  a  central 
head  or  supervisor  of  the  janitor  service,  responsible  for  the  efficient 
performance  of  the  janitorial  functions  and  the  morale  of  tho 
janitorial  force.  The  second  requirement  would  be  met  by  periodic 
sanitary  inspection  of  the  school  plants  by  competent  inspectors. 
This  work  should  be  under  the  direction  of  a  responsible  head  of 
coordinated  school  health  work. 

HYGIENIC  SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

This  involves  both  physical  and  mental  considerations  upon  which 
the  morale  of  the  school  depends.  The  ideal  is  a  school  in  which 
such  essential  physical  conditions  as  ventilation  and  lighting  are 
continuously  respected;  in  which  the  daily  schedule  is  so  organized 
us  to  conserve  the  energies  of  pupils  and  teacher  and  to  avoid  undue 
fatigue  and  nervous  strain ;  in  which  the  disciplinary  atmosphere  is 
such  as  to  produce  good  cheer,  confidence,  and  industry.  Recognition 
of  this  principle  permeates  the  chapter  on  the  elementary  schools. 
The  realization  of  such  ideals  in  practice  depends  less  upon  special 
hygienic  supervision  than  upon  suffusing  the  entire  school  pro- 
cedure with  everyday  knowledge  of  physical  and  mental  hygiene. 
The  recommendations  in  the  section  on  Organization,  Administration, 
and  Sui>ervision  relative  to  the  education,  selection,  compensation, 
and  supervision  of  teachers,  if  carried  out,  will  go  far  toward  pro- 
moting hygienic  management  and  methods  of  teaching. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  HEALTH. 

Health,  in  the  sense  of  a  strong,  enduring,  disease-resisting, 
flexible,  responsive  body  mechanism,  is  quite  as  much  a  matter  of 
acquisition  as  is  ability  in  playing  tho  piano  or  ability  to  manage 
men.  There  are  differences  in  native  endowment,  to  be  sure,  but 
each  individual  must  earn  health  by  obeying  the  laws  of  health 
just  as  he  must  develop  any  other  endowment.  "Health,  like  happi- 
ness, is  to  a  large  extent  a  matter  of  habit,  and  therefore  can  be 
taught."^     If,  however,  health  is  to  be  taught  successfully,  a  few 

^  Teaching  Health.    HeaUh  Education  No.  4.    Bureau  of  Education,  1010.  ^ 
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simple  principles  must  be  religiously  observed.  The  following 
summary  of  the  most  important  of  these  principles  is  taken  largely 
from  the  pamphlet  quoted  above. 

1.  The  end  to  be  aimed  at  is  not  information^  but  action;  not  sim- 
ply knowledge  of  what  things  are  desirable,  but  rather  the  habitual 
practice  of  the  rules  of  healthy  living. 

2.  Health  teaching  must  be  positive,  not  negative.  We  must 
learn  to  think  of  health  in  terms  of  strength  and  beauty  and 
joy,  rather  than  of  weakness  and  disease.  We  must  say  ^^Brudi 
your  teeth  regularly,  so  that  you  may  enjoy  the  feeling  of  a  fresli, 
clean  mouth,  and  have  a  sweet  breath,  and  a  fine  shining  set  of 
strong  teeth !"  not,  "Don't  forget  to  brush  your  teeth  or  they  will 
decay  and  you  will  have  a  bad  digestion.'' 

3.  Health  must  not  be  taught  didactically,  but  by  personal  ex- 
ample and  object  lesson.  Frequently  it  must  be  taught  indirectly. 
The  child  has  no  interest  in  health  for  health's  sake,  but  every  girl 
desires  to  be  beautiful  and  every  boy  desires  to  be  strcmg  and 
athletic.  The  wise  teacher  will  build  on  these  natural  interests  of 
the  children,  and  inspire  then)  to  do  the  things  which  will  result 
in  physical  beauty  and  strength.  The  health  crusader  program  is 
an  illustration  of  the  principle. 

4.  Time  must  be  allowed  every  school  day  from  the  kindergarten 
upward  for  health  exercises  and  instruction.  In  the  lower  grades 
this  time  should  be  devoted  wholly  to  the  promotion  of  health 
habits.  It  is  the  what  rather  than  the  why  which  should  be  impressed 
on  the  younger  children.  With  the  older  children  the  reasons  far 
health  rules  take  more  prominence,  and  in  the  upper  grades  the 
habits  which  have  been  formed  in  the  lower  grades  should  be 
reinforced  by  accurate  scientific  knowledge.  In  the  upper  grades 
the  pupils  should  be  interested  in  public  health  movements,  and 
much  information  of  personal  value  can  be  thus  indirectly  con- 
veyed. For  instance,  in  studying  the  phases  of  the  campaign  against 
tuberculosis  the  pupil  learns  many  facts  about  the  disease  and  its 
prevention,  with  the  advantage  that  his  attention  is  directed  out- 
ward and  is  not  morbidly  turned  in  upon  himself.  An  essential  part 
of  this  "instruction"  is  the  daily  morning  inspection.  This  inspection 
may  be  a  rapid  review  by  the  teacher,  or  it  may  take  the  form  of 
a  health  club,  in  which  the  children  are  inspected  by  one  of  their 
own  self-appointed  health  officers. 

5.  The  pupils'  progress  in  health  should  be  recorded  and  reported 
as  regularly  as  progress  in  arithmetic,  reading,  or  any. other  school 
subject.  The  Classroom  Weight  Record,  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  is  a  convenient  means  at  once  of  recording  progress 
in  growth  and  enlisting  the  interest  of  pupils. 
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The  State  Normal  School  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  devised  a  plan  of 
crediting  school  and  home  work  in  hygiene.  It  has  been  used  success- 
fully in  the  schools  of  Westfield,  N.  J.  It  might  be  adapted  to  almost 
any  local  situation. 

Glass  work 50 

I.  Personal  nppearaoce 10 

1.  Neatness  of  dress,     (o)  Buttons  on.     (6)  Clothes  brushed,     (c) 

Shoes  shined. 

2.  Hair  neatly  arranged. 

II.  Personal  habits — ^Hygienic 10 

1.  Cleanliness,     (a)  Face.    (&)  Hands,     (c)  Nails,     (d)  Teeth. 

2.  Exercises  at  home. 

8.  Sleeping  with  window  open. 
III.  School  housekeeping 10 

1.  Neatness  of  desk  (inside,  outside). 

2.  Neatness  of  floor  near  desk. 

3.  Neatness  of  cloakroom. 

4.  Appearance  of  book  covers. 

IV.  Manners 10 

1.  Attitude  toward  teacher. 

2.  Attitude  toward  classmates. 

3.  Attitude  in  the  home. 

V.  Posture 10 

1.  Standing. 

2.  Sitting. 

8.  Marching. 

6.  Finally,  the  health  teaching  must  be  integrated  with  the  physi- 
cal training  activities.  The  physical  efficiency  standards  recom- 
mended in  the  section  on  physical  training  activities  offers  an  ideal 
means  of  bringing  home  to  each  child  of  the  middle  and  upper  grades 
the  personal  value  of  observing  the  simple  health  I'equirements.  The 
desire  to  be  up  to  the  standard  or  to  excel  the  standard  is  a  sure 
stimulus  to  effort. 

It  would  not  be  wise  to  attempt  to  outline  a  "  course  in  health  in- 
struction "  for  the  Memphis  schools.  That  would  likely  result  either 
in  wooden  conformity  or  indifferent  observance.  What  is  recom- 
mended is  that  the  principles  as  sketched  above  be  studied,  digested, 
and  applied.  The  thing  to  be  desired  is  interested  interest-compelling, 
and  constructive  effort  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  supervisors.  The 
Health  Education  series  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  the  hands  of 
all  the  teachei-s  should  furnish  a  sound  basis  for  development  of  this 
vital  part  of  the  education  program. 

Physical  training  activities. — ^Physical  education  broadly  and 
rightly  conceived  is  a  general  term.  Included  in  its  meaning  are  all 
the  factors  that  condition  and  contribute  to  the  development  of 
"bodily  vigor  and  endurance,  muscular  strength  and  skill,  bodily 
and  mciual  poise,  and  the  social  and  moral  qualities  of  courage,  self- 
control,  self-subordination,  cooperation  under  leadership  and  dis- 
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ciplined  initiative."  Muscular  activity  is  the  active  principle  of 
physical  education.  Physical  training  therefore  is  the  active  factor 
in  physical  education.  A  repertory  of  physical  training  activities 
adapted,  with  due  consideration  of  age  and  strength,  to  securing  tlie 
ends  enumerated  alK)ve  is  fundamental  in  a  program  of  human  hus- 
bandry. 

The  elementary  i^chool  program,, — ^I'he  "  Manual  of  Physical  Exer- 
cises and  Games  for  Public  Schools  of  Memphis — First  to  Eighth 
Grade,"  outlines  the  pix)gram  of  physical  training  activities  for  tibc 
Memphis  elementary  schools.  The  program  consists  of  calisthenics 
and  games  for  the  primary  gi'ades ;  calisthenics,  wand  and  dumb-bell 
exercises,  and  games  for  tlie  upper  grades.  Footwork  and  marching 
exercises  are  inchided  throughout.  Ten  minutes  a  day  is  the  pre- 
scribed time  for  this  pai*t  of  the  program.  In  some  of  the  schools 
where  teachers  specially  interested  in  this  work  have  been  assign»l 
to  conduct  it,  from  20  to  80  minutes  a  day  are  given. 

That  the  author  of  the  manual,  the  present  supervisor  of  physical 
education,  is  appi'eciative  of  relative  values  is  shown  by  such  state- 
ments as  the  following  found  in  the  text,  ^^  Exercising  out  of  doors 
is  of  greater  benefit  to  the  pupils  than  exercising  in  doors ;  therefore, 
move  game  class  out  doors  for  exercising  as  often  as  the  weather 
permits."  '^  Impress  upon  the  pupils,  especially  girls,  the  importance 
of  wearing  loose  garments.''  "  Games  are  the  most  suitable  and  bene- 
ficial (forms  of  exei-cise)  for  the  lower  grades."  There  is,  howev^, 
a  somewhat  disproportionate  emphasis,  in  the  explanation  and  direc- 
tions, upon  the  disciplinary  objects  of  physical  training  at  the  ex- 
panses of  the  a^thetic  objects.  The  calisthenic  exercises  are  explained 
in  detail  and  with  ])reeisiou ;  thei^e  is  little  or  no  explanation  of  the 
games.    The  repertory  of  games  is  good. 

There  is  no  reference  in  the  manual  to  modern  school  playground 
activities  or  to  the  socialized  athletics  so  conspicuous  in  the  present 
day  progressive  programs  of  physical  training  activities.  These 
omissions  may  doubtless  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the 
manual  was  issued  in  1909 ;  and  in  part  to  the  lack,  at  that  time,  of 
official  hospitality  to  such  innovations  in  educational  practice.  The 
keen  interest  of  tlie  supervisor  in  such  movements  and  his  just  appre- 
ciation of  their  conuuunity  im^x^rtance  are  attested  by  a  brief  state- 
ment furnished  by  him  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  playground 
movement  and  tlie  "  safe  and  sane  Fourth  of  July." 

THK     COMUt-NITY     PLAYGROUNDS. 

Abont  15  years  ago,  after  giving  numerous  public  exhibitions  and  demon- 
stmtioiiB  with  my  dasses  in  physical  training,  a  few  altnitstic  citizens  organiied 
the  local  "Play  Ground  Association."  After  the  usual  trials  and  tribnla* 
tioug  that  public-spirited  and  benefiting  organizations  are  subject  to,  our  park 
board  generously  donated  $300  and  sufficient  space  in  the  parks  for  playground 
purposes.     The  money  was  Invested  in  purchasing  apparatuses,  which  were 
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equally  divided  among  the  tbree  parlss.    The  success  of  these  cases  of  recrea- 
tion and  play  for  children  was  so  pronounced  that  the  park  board  offered  all 
6t  Market  Square  for  this  purjwse.    After  being  equipped  with  the  necessary 
apparatus  purchased  by  funds  donated  by  a  few  members  of  the  Playground 
Association,  and  being  located  in  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  districts 
of  the  dty,  this  place  proved  to  l)e  a  real  blessing.    Our  next  increase  of  play- 
grounds was  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Rosier,  of  the  Memphis  Steam 
Liaundry.    He  equipped  a  large  lot  on  Washington  Avenue  and  Fourth  Street 
with  all  the  necessary  paraphernalia  and  donated  it  to  the  city.    Owing  to  the 
lack  of  proi>er  supervision  and  care,  this  place  had  to  be  abandoned,  the  appa- 
ratus being  moved  to  Forest  Park,  which  is  now  our  fifth  playground.    In  re- 
cent years  a  recreation  commission  has  been  created  with  sufficient  funds  from 
the  city  to  enable  them  to  employ  a  supervisor  and  a  number -of  tcnchers. 
Though  the  results  have  been  good  and  satisfactory,  y6t  there  are  many  hun- 
dreds of  children  in  real  need  of  recreation  and  hygiene  who  would  be  benefited 
by  the  establishment  of  a  few  playgrounds  in  the  more  denseuy  populated 
parts  of  the  city. 

SAFE   AND   SANB   FOUBTH    OF   JULY. 

Some  11  years  ago,  my  attention  was  called  to  a  movement,  originating,  I 
believe,  in  the  Eastern  States,  which  was  to  wean  our  youth  and  many  adults 
from  the  vicious  and  dangerous  manner  of  celebrating  the  "  Birth  Day  of  Lib- 
erty "  to  a  more  sane,  safe,  and  joyous  one.  Realizing  the  great  and  incalcu- 
lable educational  value  of  this  beautiful  movement,  a  number  of  public-spirited 
citizens  organized  our  local  "  Safe  and  Sane  Fourtli  of  July  Association " 
with  the  purpose  of  celebrating  our  "Liberty  Day"  in  a  more  appropriate 
way.  From  year  to  year  the  new  method  proved  more  and  more  attrac- 
tive to  young  and  old.  The  program,  consisting  of  suitable  gymnastic  and 
atheletic  games  for  both  sexes,  was  given  annually,  though  changed  each  year. 
Thousands  of  children  participated,  their  joy  and  happiness  l)eing  an  ade- 
quate compensation  for  the  strenuous  work  of  the  organization. 

Health  examination  and  directimi, — Tliis  factor  in  the  program 
is  discussed  in  extenso  in  Sections  II-V,  inclusive. 

IL  PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF  MEMPHIS  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

There  are  no  records  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  children  in 
the  Memphis  schools.  In  the  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  survey  no 
extensive  examination  could  be  made.  It  was  decided  therefore  to 
secure  approximate  data  by  two  methods:  (1)  By  the  examination  of 
a  limited  number  of  children  in  representative  schools;  (2)  by  getting 
estimates  from  teachers  as  to  the  numbers  of  certain  classes  of 
defective  children. 

Examination  of  600  children. — ^It  is  recognized  that  the  examina- 
tion of  only  600  children  out  of  a  school  population  of  22,000  is 
merely  a  sampling  process.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  by  reason 
of  the  representative  character  of  the  schools  selected,  the  results  of 
these  examinations  will  serve  as  a  fairly  reliable  index  of  general 
conditions.  In  each  of  two  white  schools  and  in  one  colored  school 
200  children  were  examined,  and  comparisons  made  upon  the  basis 
of  height,  weight,  eyes,  teeth,  and  progress  in  school.  In  selecting 
the  white  schools  Riverside  was  taken  as  representing  a  large  labor- 
ing element ;  and  Snowden  as  representing  a  somewhat  more  exclu- 
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sivo  white  population.  Grant  was  taken  as  a  typical  colored  schooL 
The  examinations  were  limited  to  the  age  groups  10  to  14  years,  in- 
clusive, nearest  birthday.  An  equal  number  of  boys  and  girls,  imse- 
lected  except  as  to  age,  gave  20  of  each  sex  at  each  age  in  each  schoc^ 
Ileicfht  m}(f  wrtghf, — Table  1  gives  the  average  heights  and  weights 
ol  those  000  accoiding  to  race,  sex.  and  age.  No  significant  differ- 
ences are  shown  in  the  average  height  and  weight  of  the  two  races 
at  the  different  age  periods. 

Table  1. — Arvrof/e  height  and  weight  of  boys  and  girls,  10  to  i-i  years  of  age^  «- 

vitisirc — .^00  ichite  and  200  colored  children. 


7 

White. 

Colored. 

Ago  in  years. 

Boys. 

<Hrls. 

Boys. 

Qlris. 

Height, 
in  inches. 

Weight, 

in 
pounds. 

66.0 
60.8 
77.0 
88.0 
04.8 

Height, 
In  inches. 

Weight, 

in 
ponnds. 

Height, 
in  inches. 

Weight, 

in 
poonds. 

Hei^t, 
in  inches. 

tn 

10..: 

11 

52.8 
54.8 
S6.0 
68.7 
50.8 

53.3 

54.4 

57.2 

.60.0 

00.8 

06.3 
72.1 
83.8 
05.0 
06.4 

51.4 
54.4 

55.4 
57.3 
58.2 

62.7 
72.0 
77.5 
81.1 
88.5 

53.4 
55.7 
57.4 
5&7 
00.4 

08LO 

74.8 

12 

77.0 

3.:.:.::::::::;;::; : 

87.0 

14 

00.0 

Table  2  shows  the  average  height  and  weight  of  the  Memphis 
children,  based  upon  these  600  examinations,  compared  with  the 
norm  compiled  by  the  Children's  Bnreau.  The  Memphis  group  of 
boys  at  10  years  are  slightly  under  the  noim  in  weight,  and  at  14 
are  slightly  under  the  norm  in  both  weight  and  height;  but  at  all 
othe^  points  they  are  above  the  norm.  The  girls  are  above  the  norm 
for  both  height  and  weight  at  all  ages. 

Table  2. — Height  and  weight  of  600  children  of  Memyhis,  compared  with 

Children's  Bureau  norm. 


Boys. 

Norm. 

Olrls. 

Norm. 

Height  in 
inches. 

Wright  in 
pounds. 

G4.8 
71.4 
77.7 
85.0 
91.6 

Uei^tin 
inc-ncs. 

Weight  in 
pounds. 

65.3 
79.2 

76.8 
84.8 
04.8 

Hciehtin 
inches. 

Weight  in 
pounds. 

Heisbtin 
inches. 

Weight  In 
pounds. 

52.1 

54.6 
55.1 
58.0 
59.0 

51.7 
53.2 
55.0 
57.2 
60.0 

53.3 
55.1 
57.3 
50.3 
60.0 

67.1 
73.4 
80.8 
01.0 
07.7 

51.2 
53.5 
56.0 
58.2 

oao 

62.3 
68.8 
78.8 
88.7 
04.0 

But  the  average  height  and  weight  of  these  children  is  not  tlie  most 
significant  thing.  Much  more  important  is  the  relation  of  weight  to 
nutritional  contrition.  It  is  now  genei'ally  recognized  that  there  is 
an  average  weight  for  a  given  age  and  height,,  and  that  when  a  child 
falls  very  far  below  this  average,  imdemourishment  is  indicated. 
The  table  of  comparative  heights  and  weights  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education  for  the  various  age  groups,  and  quoted  below,  was  used 
in  making  these  studies. 
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Taiu:£  8. — Height  and  weight. 

BOYS. 


Helght,lndlM8. 

5 

yw. 

6 

7 
yni. 

8 
yw. 

9 

yw. 

10 

yrs. 

11 
yra. 

12 

yw. 

13 

yw. 

14 
yw. 

15 

jrw. 

16 

yw. 

17 
yw. 

18 
yw. 

39 

35 
37 
39 
41 
43 
45 
47 
48 

36 
38 
40 
42 
44 
46 
47 
49 
51 
63 
55 

37 
39 
41 
43 
45 
46 
48 
50 
52 
54 
56 
58 
60 
62 

40 

41 

42 

44 

46 
47 
48 
60 
62 
56 
57 
59 
61 
63 
66 
60 

43 

44 

45 

49 
51 
53 
55 
58 
60 
62 
64 
67 
70 
73 
77 

46 

47 

54 

56 
58 
60 
63 
65 
68 
71 
74 
78 
81 
84 
87 
91 

4B 

57 
50 
61 
64 
67 
69 
72 
75 
79 
82 
85 
88 
92 
95 
100 
105 

49 

50 

62 
65 
68 
70 
73 
76 
80 
83 
86 
89 
93 
97 
102 
107 
113 

51 

52 

53 

71 

74 

77 

81 

84 

87 

90 

94 

99 

104 

109 

115 

120 

125 

130 

134 

138 

54 

56 

78 

82 

85 

88 

92 

97 

102 

106 

HI 

117 

122 

126 

131 

135 

139 

142 

147 

152 

157 

162 

* 

57 

86 
90 
04 
99 
104 
109 
114 
118 
123 
127 
132 
136 
140 
144 
149 
154 
159 
164 
169 
174 

91 
96 
101 
106 
111 
115 
119 
124 
128 
133 
137 
141 
145 
150 
155 
160 
165 
170 
175 

50 

97 
102 
106 
113 
117 
120 
125 
129 
134 
138 
142 
146 
151 
156 
161 
166 
171 
176 

61 

110 

116 

63 

119 

122 

G5 

126 

130 

67 

135 

139 

60 

143 

147 

71 

152 

157 

73 

162 

167 

75 

172 

****** 

177 

****** 

OIRLS. 


Height,  Incfaea. 

5 
yw. 

6 
yw. 

7 
yw. 

8 
yw. 

9 
yw. 

10 
yw. 

11 
yw. 

12 
yw. 

13 
yw. 

14 
yw. 

15 
yw. 

16 
yw. 

17 
yw. 

18 
yw. 

39 

34 
36 
38 

40 
42 
44 
46 

48 

85 
37 
89 
41 
42 
45 
47 
48 
49 
51 
53 

86 
38 
40 
42 
43 
45 
47 
49 
60 
52 
54 
56 
59 
62 

40 

41 

42 

43 
44 

46 
48 
50 
61 
53 
55 
57 
60 
63 
06 
68 

43 

44 

45 

49 
51 
52 
54 
56 
58 
61 
64 
07 
09 
72 
76 

46 

47 

53 

55 
57 
59 
62 
65 
68 
70 
73 
77 
81 
85 
89 

^  ^ 

•••••• 

ig 

56 
58 
60 
63 
66 
68 
71 
74 
78 
82 
86 
90 
94 
99 
104 
109 

49 

<S0 

61 

64 

67 

69 

72 

75 

79 

83 

87 

91 

95 

101 

106 

111 

115 

117 

119 

51 

52 

fiS 

70 

73 

76 

80 

84 

88 

93 

97 

102 

107 

112 

117 

119 

121 

124 

126 

129 

54 

55 

n 

81 

85 

89 

04 

99 

104 

109 

113 

118 

120 

122 

126 

128 

131 

134 

138 

50 

57 

86 
90 
95 
100 
106 
111 
115 
119 
122 
124 
127 
130 
133 
136 
140 
145 

58 

91 
96 
102 
108 
113 
117 
120 
123 
126 
128 
132 
135 
138 
142 
147 

59 

98 
104 
109 
114 
118 
121 
124 
127 
129 
133 
136 
139 
143 
148 

00 

106 

61 

111 

02 

115 

63 

119 

04 

122 

65 

125 

66 

128 

67 

130 

68 

134 

69 

137 

70 

140 

71 

144 

72 

149 

...... 

Prepond  by  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wood. 
147840'— 20 3 
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These  tables  are  based  upon  examinatioD  of  white  children  only. 
The  deviations  shown  by  the  200  colored  children  make  their  value 
doubtful  for  use  with  colored  children.  It  is  probable  that,  in  the 
case  of  colored  children,  tables  will  have  to  be  worked  out  baaed  «pQii 
this  race  alone. 

Comparison  of  the  results  of  measurements  of  the  400  childrea 
in  the  two  wliite  schools  with  the  above  table  gives  the  foUawing 
percentages  of  children  10  per  cent  or  more  underweight : 

Riverside  (large  laboring  population) 31      p^cefit 

Snowden  (exclusive  white  population) 18      percent 

Average  for  whites 24.  Sperooit 

It  is  significant  that  the  less  fortunate  economic  group  ^ows  13 
per  cent  more  underweight  than  the  more  fortunate  group.  This 
corresponds  with  the  findings  in  investigations  elsewhere  of  ^ 
growth  of  children.^ 

A  child  who  is  10  per  cent  below  the  average  lor  his  age  mod 
height  is  probably  undernourished.  Dr.  W.  R.  P.  EmersoiL,.of  Bos- 
ton, whose  extensive  experience  with  tiiis  problem  gives  his  opinion 
special  authority,  says  that  ^  the  child  who  is  dironically  7  per  cent 
underweight  for  his  height  is  not  only  undemooridied  but  mal- 
nourished.'^  '  Ten  per  cent,  therefore,  may  be  taken  as  a  conserva- 
tive danger  signal.  All  such  children  require  further  examination 
and  consideration. 

Though  there  is  doubt  of  the  applicability  to  colored  chiidrai 
of  the  tables  used  above,  there  is  no  reascm  to  doubt  that  there  is 
as  much  undernutrition  among  the  colored  as  among  the  white 
children.  Indeed,  the  lowei*  economic  status  would  indicate  a  proba- 
bility of  more.  Assuming,  however,  an  equal  degree  among  the 
two  races,  and  assuming  that  the  thrioe  schools  are  fair  sampks  of 
the  school  population,  then  there  are  in  it  approanmatey  S^OO  wlUte 
and  1^800  colored  undernourished  children. 

Nutrition  is  the  most  fundamental  factor  in  the  general  develop- 
ment and  well-being  of  diildren.  Moreover,  it  is  believed  that  at- 
tention to  nutrition  is  vitally  important  in  the  prevention  of  com- 
municable diseases.  Certain  it  is  that  the  most  vital  part  of  the 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  is  the  diet;  it  is  hard  to  escape  the  convic- 
tion, therefore,  that  if  diet  is  important  in  the  matter  of  cure,  it  is 
even  more  important  in  the  matter  of  prevention. 

^IB  a  study  of  London  elementair  setiools,  some  years  since,  Dr,  Kerr  fMiad  ID- 
Bourlshed  dilldren  as  follows :  In  good-class  schools,  12  per  cent ;  in  sMdliim  sdiools,  14 
per  cent ;  and  la  poor  schools,  47  per  cent 

'Emerson.  A  Natrltlon  Clinic  in  a  PoMic  SdiooL  Ameritmn  Journal  INrasses  sf 
Children,  17  :  261-03,  April.  1010. 
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Eyet. — ^The  Snellen  Test  was  used  in  examining  the  eyes.    This 
test  is  based  upon  the  principle  that  the  nonnal  eye  is  sensitive 

SO  FT 


40  TT 


30  rr 


so  FT 


HOP    B    A 


ID'FT 

H 
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to  light  from  a  five-minute  arc  of  a  circle.  It  consists  of  a  large  card 
with  letters  of  varying  sizes,  each  subtending  an  arc  of  five  minutes 
at  the  distance  indicated  by  figures  at  left  and  above  each  line. 
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In  practice  the  card  is  placed  upon  the  wall  where  it  is  wdl 
illuminated,  and  the  child  placed  at  a  distance  of  20  feet.    One  efB 

is  tested  at  a  time,  the  other  being  covered  but  not  closed.  If  ths 
child  can  read  all  the  letters  to  be  read  20  feet,  his  visoal  mcaitj  is 
norma),  and  is  marked  20/20.  If  he  can  not  read  these,  bot  can 
read  those  to  be  read  at  30  feet,  his  visual  acuity  is  marked  20/30,- 
which  means  tliat  it  is  only  twenty-thirtieths  of  the  normaL 

The  test  is  admittedly  faulty,  but  it  is  the  best  at  our  disposal.  B 
is  faulty  in  that  it  takes  no  account  of  accommodation.  Errors  at 
refraction  depend  upon  the  size  and  shape  of  the  eye.  Some  of 
these  errors,  when  not  too  pronounced,  can  be  overcome  by  action 
of  the  ciliary  muscles  which  pull  the  optical  pai-ts  of  the  eye  into 
more  obliging  shape.  In  such  case,  if  the  error  be  not  too  ^txss, 
acconmiodation  may  overcome  it  altogether,  although  perhaps  at  Ae 
eicpense  of  considerable  strain.  In  such  a  case  the  child  would  be 
suffering  from  eye  strain,  although  the  Snellen  Test  would  show 
a  visual  acuity  of  20/20. 

From  this  it  is  also  apparent  that  muscles  of  accommodatioii  thai 
are  in  good  tone  can  overcome  a  larger  error  of  refraction  than  those 
that  are  not.  It  is  found  that  eyes  will  test  out  better  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  muscles  of  accommodation  are  rested,  than  late  in  the 
day,  when  they  are  tired.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  to  find  an 
intimate  relationship  between  nutrition  and  vision. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  the  children  tested  were  divided  into 
three  groups : 

Group  I  includes  all  children  in  which  both  eyes  tested  20/20  or 
better.    These  are  rated  as  normal  vision. 

Group  II  includes  all  children  in  which  one  eye,  or  botE,  tested 
15/20.  These  are  rated  as  slightly  subnormal,  and  are  to  be  kept 
under  observation  for  further  evidence  of  eye  strain.  Such  evidence 
usually  manifests  itself  in  the  form  of  headache,  blinking,  and  a 
tendency  to  hold  the  printed  page,  when  reading,  in  malposition. 

Group  III  includes  all  children  in  which  one  eye  tested  10/20  or 
worse.  These  are  rated  as  seriously  subnormaL  Tliey  are  in  need 
of  the  service  of  an  occulist  for  more  careful  examination  than  is 
possible  with  the  Snellen  Test,  and  for  advice  and  treatment. 

Table  4. — Rcluiive  risual  jacniiy  of  200  children  in  each  of  the  three  «cftoolt. 


•  Schools. 

Group  I. 

Group  IlJ 

Group  m 

Riverside 

PercenL 
44 
« 
34 

Per  cent, 

27 
35 

Per  COIL 

%i^w4eii L . , r . . . , r 

f 

Grant  (colored) -  -  -- - 

3i 

Average 

a 

( 
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The  disparity  between  the  Riverside  and  the  Snowden  children  is 
striking  but  not  surprising,  when  it  is  recalled  that  the  precentage 
of  underweight  is  31  per  cent  and  18  per  cent,  respectively,  for  the 
two  schools. 

The  Grant  'School  (colored)  made  a  worse  showing  than  either  of 
the  white  schools.  But  there  was  another  factor  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  applying  the  Snellen  Test  to  the  colored  children :  They  did 
not  seem  to  have  the  power  of  intense  effort  of  the  white  children. 
Those  who  arc  familiar  with  the  test  as  applied  know  that  effort  is 
an  important  factor  in  bringing  the  muscles  of  accommodation  into 
action,  and  that,  other  things  being  equal,  those  children  that  try 
the  hardest  to  see  will  see  the  best.  The  average  of  21  per  cent  so 
seriously  defective  as  to  need  advice  at  least  of  an  oculist,  is  not 
surprisingly  large.  The  examinations  of  several  million  children 
in  all  civilized  countries  show 
about  20  "per  cent  as  the  average. 

Teeth. — The  teenth  of  the  same 
600  children  were  checked  up  with 
respect  to  the  number  decayed, 
filled,  and  extracted.  The  wealth- 
iest group  shows  the  worst  teeth. 
Among  the  200  children  in  the 
Snowden  School  there  were  649 
teeth  that  had  developed  decay; 
in  the  Biverside,  448 ;  in  the  Grant 
(colored),  208.  These  differences 
are  ot  due  to  lack  of  dental  care. 
In  the  Snowden  group  78  per  cent 
of  the  decayed  teeth  had  received 
attention;  in  the  Riverside  group 
38  per  cent;   and  in  the  Grant 

only  16  per  cent.  Furthermore,  the  Snowden  chidren  had  received 
early  attention  when  the  teeth  could  be  saved  by  filling,  as  shown 
by  the  fact  that  of  the  teeth  that  had  received  attention  92  per  cent 
had  been  filled  as  against  8  per  cent  extracted.  The  relative  per- 
centages for  the  Riyerside  group  are  57  per  cent  filled,  43  per  cent 
extracted ;  and  for  the  Grant,  8  per  cent  filled,  92  per  cent  extracted. 

These  three  sets  of  facts  are  shown  in  figure  2.  No  explanation 
of  these  disparities  is  attempted.  The  matter  of  practical  im- 
portance is  that  so  many  who  need  early  dental  treatment  do  not 
get  it  when  needed. 

Tuberculosis. — ^No  accurate  survey  of  the  extent  of  tuberculosis  was 
undertaken.  The  best  evidence  available  would  indicate  that  for  the 
country  at  large  5  per  cent  of  the  children  have,  or  have  had,  incipient 
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tuberculosis.  The  dftta  hav^  been  collected  chiefly  among  tbe  white 
population.  Tuberculosis  is  unquestionably  mcnre  prevalent  among 
the  negroes.  Assuming  5  per  cent  lor  both  white  and  black,  there 
are  in  Memphis  approximately  725  white  and  375  colored  chUdrai 
with  incipient  tuberculosis. 

The  only  indication  as  to  the  number  of  acute  cases  among  the 
children  is  furnished  by  the  teachere'  estimates.    These  estimates,  14 

white  and  20  colored,  are  probably 
short  of  the  actual  numbers. 

Teachers^  estimates  of  defectif^ 
children, — ^In  order  to  secure  at 
least  approximate  information  in 
regard  to  the  numbers  of  certain 
groups  of  defective  childroi, 
the  teachers  were  asked  to  make  a 
census  of  such  children.  This 
enumeration  included  not  only 
such  children  in  their  req>eetiTe 
classes  but  also  children  of  school 
age  not  attending  school  who  were 
known  to  the  teacher.  It  could 
not  be  expected  that  these  r^xnrls 
would  be  a&tirely  accurate,  but  tiie 
evident  thoroughness  and  care  shown  in  the  reports  give  corafidenfle 
that  they  are  not  far  wrong.  In  the  case  of  fedble-miudednessy  mi^ffw^y 
the  number  estimated  by  the  teach^*s  f (»:  the  white  schools  oonfonoB 
closely  with  the  normal  expectation^  i.  e^  teadiers'  estimate,  101; 
normal  expectation,  120.  The  results  of  this  inquiry  are  diawn  yb. 
Table  I.  Each  of  these  groups  represents  a  special  ediKatknud 
problem. 


ttnsr 

■  ■l6% 


Table  5. — Certain  defective  groups  reported  by  teachers. 


Defwthne  groups. 


White. 


liarlE^lytQbeNiilBr 

Crippled 

Deal  (or  nearlT  so) . . 
BBnd  (or  iiMriy  so) . 

Stammerers 

Epileptics 

FeebM-miaded 

Refractory 

Otbers 


14 
43 
42 

25 

45 

8 

101 
45 

992 


90 


18 

07 

0 

106 

100 


s 


US 


Summary  of  conditions. — Assuming  that  the  three  schools 
fairly  representative  of  the  physical  status  of  Mempliis  school  dbil- 
dren,  the  salient  facts  may  be  summariaed  as  follows: 
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Table  6. — Summary  of  defective  childret^. 


Number  10  p«r  cant  or  more  underwei^t 

Number  of  cbildren  testing  20/20  vision  both  eyes  (Snellen  Test) 

Number  of  children  testing  10/20  in  one  eye 

Number  of  children  with  perfect  teeth 

Number  of  teeth  that  are  or  have  been  decayed 

Number  of  these  that  have  been: 

Filled 

Extracted 

Untreated 

Number  having  incipient  tuberculosis 


Colored. 


1,800 
2,405 
2,218 
3,0M 
8,000 

102 
;,178 
0,720 

37ft 


In  addition  to  these,  thero  are  the  special  groups  of  defectives 
shown  in  Table  5. 

III.  MENTAL  STATUS  OF  CHILDREN. 

The  war  brought  up  into  clear  daylight  some  things  that  we  were 
blinking.  One  was  that  all  men  are  not  born  equal  so  far  as  intelli- 
gence is  concerned.  Up  to  November  1, 1918,  approximately  1,500,000 
men  in  the  Army  were  tested  in  accordance  with  mental  tests  pre- 
pared by  a  joint  committee  of  the  American  Psychological  Associa- 
tion and  the  National  Research  Council.  The  method  of  rating  and 
the  results  of  these  tests  are  shown  below : 

Table  7. — Mental  tests  in  the  Army  in  1918. 


Rating. 


A 

B 

Cphis 

C 

C  minus 

D 

D  minus  or  £ 


Significance. 


Very  superior  Intelligence 

Superior  intelligence,  but  not  up  to  A 
High  average  intelligence 

Total  of  above 

Average  1  ntelligence 

Low  average  intelligence 

Inferior  intelligence 

Very  inferior  intelligence 


Approxi- 

muapei^ 

centaga 

of  total. 


Percent. 
4.5 
9.0 
10.6 


80.6 


2&.0 
20.0 
15.0 
10.0 


In  further  explanation  of  the  ratings  the  committee  states : 

The  Immense  contrast  between  "A"  and  "  D  minus  "  intelligence  Is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  men  of  "A"  intelligence  have  the  ability  to  make  a  superior  record 
In  college  or  university,  while  "  D  minus  **  men  are  of  such  inferior  mentaUty 
that  they  are  rarely  able  to  go  beyond  the  third  or  fourth  grade  of  the  elemen- 
tary school,  however  long  they  attend.  In  fact  most  "  D  minus  "  and  "  E  "  men 
are  below  the  mental  age  of  10  years  and  are  at  best  on  the  border  line  of  mental 
deficiency.  Many  of  them  are  of  the  moron  grade  of  feeble-mindedness.  *'  B  *' 
intelUgence  is  capable  of  making  an  average  record  in  college ;  **  C  plus  "  Intel- 
llgence  can  not  do  so  well ;  while  those  with  a  mentality  of  '*  C  "  grade  are 
rarely  capable  of  finishing  a  high-school  course. 

Attention  is  invited  to  this  last  clause,  namely,  that  "  C  "  grade  is 
rarely  capable  of  finishing  a  high-school  course.  It  will  be  noted' 
that  above  "  C  "  grade  are  "  A,"  "  B,"  and  "  C  plus  "  grades,  which 
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a7'e  capable  of  finishing  high  school,  and  that  these  aggregate  30  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  men  examined.  This  means,  then,  if  it 
means  anything,  that  of  the  men  between  21  and  31  years  old,  only 
30  per  cent  have  the  intellectual  capacity  required  to  graduate  from 
high  school.  The  other  70  per  cent  must  perforce  stop  on  this  side  of 
a  high-school  education.  It  means,  if  it  means  anything,  that  of  the 
2,216  white  children  in  fii'st  gi^ade  in  the  Memphis  schools,  only  66i 
have  the  intellectual  capacity  to  graduate  from  high  school.  The 
other  1,500  and  more — what  of  them  ?  The  "  D  minus  "  and  the  "  E  " 
groups,  about  225  in  number,  may  struggle  to  the  third  or  fonrth 
grade;  the  remaining  1,300  or  so  will  ultimately  string  along  from 
the  third  or  fourth  grade  to  the  eighth. 

Upon  the  basis  of  native  ability,  children  range  from  the  very 
lowest  order  of  intellect,  idiocy,  up  through  feeble-mindedness,  dim- 
ness, average  intelligence,  superior  intelligence,  very  superior  iiiteUi- 
gence,  to  occasional  genius.  There  are  no  sharp  lines  of  demarcation 
between  these  orders.  They  are  like  the  keys  of  a  piano — a  gradual 
ascent  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  Every  child  has  his  place  in  this 
scale  somewhere. 

Now,  it  would  be  convenient  to  have  some  method  of  speaking  of 
different  pails  of  this  scale,  so  that  one  could  say  of  a  given  chiM, 
he  stands  at  such  or  such  a  place  in  the  scale  of  intelligence — ^an 
intelligence  yardstick,  so  to  speak.  A  rational  approach  has  been 
made  in  the  Binet-Simon  scale  and  its  derivatives.  An  average  child 
has  greater  mental  ability  at  3  years  of  age  than  at  2 ;  more  at  5  tiian 
at  3;  more  than  10  than  at  7.  A  child  of  10  years  has  a  dirano- 
logical  age  of  10,  but  if  the  same  child  has  the  intelligence  of  an 
average  child  of  7  years,  he  has  a  mental  age  of  7  years.  To  seeiue 
a  formula  for  the  ratio  of  mental  age  to  chronological  age,  the  mentid 
age  is  divided  by  the  chronological  age,  e.  g.,  mental  age  7  divided 
by  chronological  age  10  equals  .7,  or  70  on  the  scale  of  100.  The 
result  is  known  as  the  intelligence  quotient  or  I.  Q.  A  child' 10 
years  of  age  with  the  mental  age  of  an  average  child  of  7  years  has 
an  I.  Q.  of  7  divided  by  10,  equal  to  70  on  the  scale  of  100. 

Having  now  an  intelligence  yardstick,  we  are  in.  position  to  under- 
stand something  of  intelligence  distribution  among- children.  A 
study  of  1,000  unselected  cases,  5  to  14  years  of  age,  by  TenasHj^  is 
very  instructive.    He  arranges  their  I.  Q.'s  as  follows : 


The  loweit  1  per  cent  go  to  70  or  below 
The  lowcflt  2  per  cent  go  to  78  or  below 
The  lowest  3  per  cent  go  to  76  or  below 
Tho  lowest  5  per  cent  go  to  78  or  below 
The  lowest  10  per  cent  go  to  85  or  below 
The  lowest  15  per  cent  go  to  88  or  below 
The  lowest  20  per  cent  go  to  91  or  below 
The  lowest  25  per  cent  go  to  02  or  below 


tiie  highest  1  per  cent  reach  180  or  above, 
the  highest  2  per  cent  reach  12S  or  ab«ve. 
the  highest  8  per  cent  reacli  125  or  above, 
the  highest  5  per  cent  reach  122  or  abovc^ 
the  highest  10  per  cent  readi  116  or  above, 
the  highest  15  per  cent  reach  118  or  above, 
the  highest  20  per  cent  reach  110  or  above, 
the  highest  25  per  cent  reach  108  or  above. 


The  lowest  third  go  to  95  per  cent  or  below ;  the  falgbesi  third  reaieh  106  or  above. 
*  German,  Measurement  of  Intelligence,  Houghton  If  Ifflin  Co.,  1916. 
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Terman  gms  further  point  to  these  vahieB  by  suggesting  tibe 
foUo^'ing  L  Q.  classification : 

I.  Q. 

Alwve  140 Near  genius  or  genius. 

120-140 Very-  mii^erior  iBteUigenee. 

110-120 ^!._Siiperk>r  totelUgeiwe. 

^M>-110 . Normal^  or  average,  intelligeoce. 

30-00 Dullness,  rarely  classifiable  as  fe^le-aiUiclednesa 

70-80 Border  line  of  deficienQ',  sometimes  classifiable  as  dullness, 

often  as  fceble-mlndedness. 
Below  70 Definite  feeble-minded ness. 

Roughly,  then,  children  may  be  divided  into  three  groups — the 
"  lower  twenty,"  the  "  middle  sixty,"  and  the  "  upper  twenty,^  mean- 
ing the  lower  20  per  cent,  the  middle  60  per  cent,  and  the  upper  20 
per  cent.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  "  middle  sixty  "  includes  normal  or 
average  intelligence.  In  the  lower  20  will  be  found  the  ''  dullness, 
rarely  classifiable  as  fed^le-mindedness;  the  borderline  deficiency, 
Bcnnetimes  classifiable  as  dullness,  often  as  feeble-mindedness;  and  the 
definite  fieeble-mindedness."  These  are  distinctly  misfits  in  a  class 
with  the  middle  60,  or  average  children.  The  upper  20  includes  the 
^^  Superior  intdligenee,  very  superior  inteUig^tioe,  and  the  ^near' 
genius  and  genius."  These  are  equally  misfits  in  a  idass  with  the 
middle  60.  But  all  these  fits  and  misfits  are  lumped  tc^ether  into  oae 
idass.  The  genius  and  near  genius  are  in  the  same  class  with  bor- 
derline deficiency  often  classified  as  feeble-mindedness.  Thsj  ne 
assigned  the  same  lessons,  expected  to  do  the  same  work,  take  the 
same  examinations,  and  pass  or  not  pass  according  to  the  same 
standard. 

Mental  grouping  applied  to  Memphis. — If  Terman^  proportioiiks 
hold  for  Memp^iis,  then  we  have  here  among  12^000  white  chUdren  in 
Ihe  grammar  grades  (approximatkms  only) : 


• 

Ctomp. 

I.Q. 

Percent. 

1 

n 

7IM» 

i 

1 
4 

m 

IV 

«MIO 

«fr-110 

15 
60 

1 

v, 

iv^im.,.. 

• 

VI 

n>-ii0....; 

4 

1 

• 

I 

1 

VII 

1 

no     and 
abave. 

1 

Qnde  of  IsteBlgimoe. 


Namber. 


TlM»e  ax^  the  l»rderBne  cases;  some  of  Uiem  are  merely  dull, 

"bat  more  are  Xedble^ninded. 
Theseare  the  duUar  slow  zneotality^iBSCB,  nve]yfe^E)le'iniBded. 
'HwsejD'etAiildran  of  average  nentaBliy.   ItislUs  gfoiqithaA 

tbe«oarae  «f  "Sfcady  is  ptatimed  lor,  thilt  the  exazmnatioais  are 

nade  tor;  aU  are  expected  te  stand  or  fedl  aooordiiig  to  the 

stsBdands  set  Toy  this  jsroop. 
ThiSse  are  Of  aofmor  inteugeDce,  snd  could  in  xnoat  cases 

complete  tiie  et^^  snnunar  erades  at  13  yeais  -af  age. 
These  ate  of  T-ery  tSnpeiinr  tBteingenoe.   It  is  a  great  iD^ostiee 

to  them  to  hold  them  down  toa  course  of  study  so  for  beneath 

tttetrtfMltifiBi,aaiate  miBtbem  Inhahits  efldJeness  loriHsk 

of  something  oasDmensarate  wtfh  thetr  abililks .   These  are 

the  iobniv  leadets  of  flte  nation . 
These  are  the  *'  near  "  geniuses  and  the  geniuses.    The  system 

is  perpetrating  the  psvest  wraoigB  upon  them. 


>1.»0 


t* 


120 


*  flijLty  pet  eent^iiil  tiie  wy  wmd  ^fals  «re  found,  -according  to  latest  venereal  dtsease  wwA,  ia  the 
lower  Su 

Bat  where  are  these  low-grade  and  high-grade  pnpils,  Memphians 
will  ask.    Here  is  where  some  of  them  are.    One,  a  boy  of  nine  years, 
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was  found  in  the  Biverside  School.  He  is  both  an  unfit  and  a  mUfit» 
He  is  unfit  in  that  he  has  some  ill-defined  nervous  disturbance  ^vrhich 
would  require  further  study  before  a  working  diagnosis  could  be 
made.  He  needs  physical  attention.  He  is  a  misfit,  in  that  he  has 
rare  intellectual  ability,  and  I.  Q-  of  135.  In  school  he  is  reported  a 
trouble  maker.  Yet  it  is  admitted  that  he  is  good*  in  mathematics. 
The  truth  is  the  boy  has  nothing  to  which  to  harness  his  mind,  and 
it  runs  wild.  Add  to  that  an  affliction,  which  gives  him  somewhat 
of  a  grotesque  appearance,  and  the  result  is  that  he  keeps  the  other 
children  in  an  uproar.  He  is  not  working  himself,  nor  is  he  per- 
mitting others  to  work.  If  his  mind  were  harnessed  to  something 
commensurate  with  his  abilities,  his  attainments  would  be  note- 
worthy. As  it  is,  he  is  a  handicap  to  the  school  he  is  attending  and 
the  school  is  likewise  a  handicap  to  him. 

In  the  Snowden  School  are  some  misfits.  One  a  girl,  a  healthy, 
robust  specimen,  is  distinctly  feeble-minded ;  in  there  with  the  others 
of  her  age,  struggling  along,  and  the  teacher  struggling  too,  trying 
to  get  her  somewhere,  wearing  out  the  teacher  and  robbing  other 
pupils  of  time  that  is  legitimately  theirs. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  every  school  in  the  city  are  to  be  found  both 
unfits  and  misfits,  the  one  suffering  from  some  physical  handicap, 
probably  correctible,  and  the  other  from  mental  misplacement — 
placed  with  a  group  doing  work  for  which  the  child  in  question  can 
not  do. 

LIGHT  FROM  JUVENILE  COURT  SCHOOL. 

The  Juvenile  Court  School  will  throw  some  light  on  the  eflfect  of 
making  misfits  of  children.  The  juvenile  court  receives  pupils  on 
three  several  counts,  namely :  Truancy,  incorrigibility,  and  domestic 
unevennesses.  The  truancy  children,  Mrs.  Tate  stated,  are  there 
largely  because  of  ponding  examinations  they  knew  they  could  not 
pass.  This  condition  of  being  a  misfit  in  school  leads  to  truancy, 
and  to  the  court.  The  incorrigibles,  to  some  extent,  find  their  way  to 
the  juvenile  court  because  they  have  been  misfits  in  school.  A  prob- 
able case  in  point  was  A.  S.  At  the  time  A.  S.  was  in  court,  in- 
telligence testing  was  unknown  in  Memphis,  and  so  we  have  no 
record  of  his  I.  Q.  But  there  is  evidence  that  he  was  of  superior 
intelligence.  The  record  shows  that  he  was  reputed  to  be  a  great 
trouble  maker  and  that  he  was  tried  out  in  several  schools.  The 
words  used  to  describe  him  are  "deficient,"  "brilliant,"  "erratic," 
"  incorrigible."    The  record  runs : 

FinaUy,  after  several  changes,  was  brought  to  the  juvenUe  court  for  fol- 
lowering  misdemeanor:  Found  a  drunken  man  In  Forrest  Park  asleep;  bought 
10  cents*  worth  of  gasoline  and  poured  it  over  him  and  set  fire  to  it  to  see 
him  run.    The  man  was  badly  injured.    The  boy  thought  it  was  a  Joke.    In 
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Junrenile  Oourt  SdKKiI  lie  always  did  most  ^c^Uonal  things.  His  remark- 
able talent  or  inteUeet  diacorered  in  his  dramatization  of  trial  of  Ix^.  He  took 
issue  with  the  teacher  on  some  question  o£  discipline  concerning  another  boy. 
She  said  in  fun,  "You  take  charge  of  this  case."  He  took  her  at  her  word, 
which  she  had  the  good  sense  to  permit,  took  his  seat  as  Judge,  appointed  counsel 
for  the  defense,  and  prosecuting  attorney,  called  witnesses,  and  disposed  of 
the  case  in  due  form,  and  in  a  remaikable  manner.  *  *  *  One  day  a  trafSc 
policeman  at  Main  and  Madison  fainted,  and  traffic  became  confused.  A.  S. 
stepped  in,  took  the  policeman's  club  and  directed  traffic  till  relieved  by  an 
officer,  and  did  it  so  well  that  the  Memphis  papers  gave  him  a  big  write-up. 
He  was  14  years  old  at  this  time.  Erratic  and  brilliant  conduct  continued. 
Did  exceptionally  well  in  lessons.  Fond  of  speaking.  Always  did  the  spectac- 
ular. When  war  was  declared,  he  enlisted.  Was  foui^  to  have  ability  as 
radio  operator.  Was  sent  to  Harvard  and  later  to  sea.  Boat  on  which  he  was 
wireless  operator  was  captured  by  Germans.  Officer  forbade  his  sending  any 
message.  He  slammed  the  door  in  the  officer's  face,  held  it  with  his  foot, 
sent  an  S.  O.  S.  call,  which  was  answered,  then  shot  the  officer,  and  Jumped 
overboard,  and  was  later  picked  up  by  an  American  vessel.     Is  in  service  now. 

The  Juvenile  Court  School  was  probably  the  best  place  for  A.  S. 
at  the  time.  Here,  it  is  true,  he  was  mixed  in  with  the  incorrigibles, 
the  truants,  the  feeble-mbided,  the  brilliants,  and  tiie  erratics,  but, 
nevertheless,  here  at  least,  he  could  exercise  his  initiative  without 

repressi<». 

There  are  many  more  treatment  records,  to  beiound  in  the  Juvenile 
Court  School,  but  this  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  point  in  question. 
By  the  law  of  average  there  ought  to  be  120  cases  of  f  eeble-minded- 
ness  in  the  schools,  and  as  many  more  that  are  of  such  low  grade 
intellect  that  they  are  almost  equally  difficult  problems.  Miss  MaUe 
Lee  Cooper,  psychologist  of  the  board  of  education,  whose  generous 
help  and  cooperation  has  made  this  phase  of  the  study  possible,  says 
ifk  her  report  for  last  year:  ^ There  are  approximately  300  pupils  in 
our  city  schools  who  for  some  reason  are  not  able  to  keep  up  with 
normal  children."  This  says,  by  inference,  that  &ese  are  not  normal 
children,  they  are  misfits  calling  for  further  study  and  a  reclassifica- 
tion." Miss  Cooper  goes  od.  to  say :  "'  Thei'e  is  a  second  class  who  are 
'  mentally  incapacitated  to  do  sdiool  work  beyond  the  second  grade.' " 
Moire  misfits.  Now  add  to  these  the  misfits  by  i^eason  of  superior 
intelligence  and  the  list  mounts  up  considerably. 

These  last  misfits,  those  who  are  wrongly  placed  because  of  superior 
intelligence,  are  not  only  suffering  a  gross  injustice  themselves,  and 
transmitting  an  injustice  to  the  school  through  their  own  enforced 
idleness,  but  at  the  same'time  the  State  is  being  deprived  of  its  most 
valuable  asset,  its  potential  leaders  of  men  and  women.  And  not  only 
that,  it  is  costing  good  money  to  keep  these  diildren  back.  Wjs  have 
seen  that  there  are  some  1,800  children,  if  the  law  of  average  holds 
for  Memphis,  who  have  an  intelligence  rating  of  '^  superior.'^  These 
children,  according  to  Terman,  could,  in  most  cases,  complete  the 
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eight  grades  in  seven  years.  Here  are,  then,  1,800  school  years  lost 
through  unnecessary  retardation.  Then  we  have,  by  the  same  redr- 
oning,  480  children  rated  as  "Very  superior.''  TTiese  could  com- 
plete the  eight  grades  in  six  years.  These  lose  two  years  each  through 
unnecessary  retardation.  This  makes  another  960  school  years  lost, 
or  a  total  of  2,760  school  years  lost  in  eight  years,  or  an  average  of 
345  school  years  annually.  This  is  equivalent  to  maintaining,  year 
in  and  year  out,  a  white  school  of  345  pupils.  Now,  such  a  school 
costs  at  the  present  time,  in  Memphis,  over  $16,000  a  year.  It  is  true 
this  is  not  a  tangible  asset,  but  it  is  none  the  less  real. 

There  is  no  deception  in  these  figures.  They  may  not  be  quantita- 
tively correct,  but  in  principle  they  will  not  be  challenged,  and  in 
quantity  they  are  as  nearly  correct  as  the  data  at  our  disposal  will 
warrant.  More  money  is  lost  in  this  one  item  alone  than  is  necessary 
to  maintain  an  adequate  school  health  service. 

IV.  WHAT  IS  BEING  DONE. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  from  the  preceding  survey  of  conditions, 
that  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  unfits  and  misfits,  and  that 
nothing  has  been  done  toward  relieving  the  situation.  The  char- 
acter and  extent  of  the  measures  already  underway  are  shown  in 
the  following  paragraphs: 

Nursing  service.-^The  board  of  health  employs  15  school  nurses, 
1  in  the  office  and  14  in  the  field.  In  addition  to  their  public-school 
work,  the  nurses  perform  similar  service  in  the  parochial  schools, 
in  all  about  25,000  children.  They  also  do  a  good  deal  of  general 
community  work. 

Primarily  their  duty  is  with  the  communicable  diseases.  Quite 
properly  communicable  disease  is  always  the  first  concern  of  boards 
of  health.  It  was  communicable  disease  that  first  called  a  board  of 
health  into  existence  in  America.  The  board  of  health  in  Memphis 
owes  its  establishment  to  yellow  fever.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  there- 
fore, the  first  duty  of  the  health  authorities  is  with  the  control  of 
communicable  diseases.  The  individual  disabilities,  ^'the  diseases 
of  heredity  and  neglect,"  are  necessarily  a  secondary  consideration. 

The  nurses  have  done  a  limited  amount  of  work  in  the  field  of  in- 
dividual disabilities,  but  nothing  commensurate  with  the  needs. 
Last  year,  e.  g.,  they  found  380  cases  of  children  whose  eyes  needed 
attention.  According  to  the  estimates  recorded  above,  there  are  ap- 
proximately 4,000  children  needing  such  attention.  It  is  not  clear 
that  all  of  the  380  detected  cases  received  the  needed  attention. 

Practically  nothing  has  been  done  for  the  teeth. 

This  is  no  criticism  of  the  nurses.  The  writer  is  witness  to  the 
multitudinous  demands  upon  their  time  made  by  the  communicable* 
disease  work. 
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Sckoffirboerd  ef^niM. — ^The  achool  boaid  has  made  two  tentottre 
ftpproftches  to  Urn  problem  of  iaaiDJiitritkai--the  open-air  sdiool  aiui 
Hie  school  koftdi.  Neither  of  these,  however,  goes  far  enou^  to 
make  a  real  dent  in  the  problem.  The  open-air  .sdiool  accommo- 
dates about  25  pupils;  ihesre  are  4^000  who  are  10  per  cent  or  more 
underweight.  Of  tubercular  diildi^en  alone,  even  though  the  stand- 
ard evaluate  is  oat  in  half,  there  are  more  thaa  500. 

The  hot  school  lundi,  even  if  adequately  administered,  is  only  one 
fftdor  in  tlie  solution  x)f  the  malnutrition  problem.  That  the  school 
lunches  are  not  adequately  administered  in  scane  of  the  schools  at 
least  is  shown  by  tiie  reference  to  insanitary  conditionB  in  the  section 
on  janitor  service.     (See  Chapters  III  and  IX.) 

The  nusfUs. — ^The  educational  authorities  have  taken  steps  aJso 
ixrward  the  soluti<m  of  the  problem  of  the  mental  and  social  misfits 
by  the  appointment -of  a  school  psychologist  for  diagnostic  purposes, 
the  eetablishm^it  of  a  special  sdbool  aaid  the  juv^iile  court  school. 

Thid  psychological  service  has  been  put  on  as  an  isolated  service. 
As  such  U  can  not  function  most  ^iciently.  Mental  deficiency  and 
phjfsical  deficitticy  are  490  closely  related  that  they  can  not  be  studied 
snd  treated  separatdy  without  loss  to  both  sides  of  the  equation.  In 
spite  of  this  handicap  the  psychologist  has  proved  to  be  one  of  tlie 
best  assets  of  the  educational  sfysteoi.  Much  has  been  accompli^ed 
ia  ihe  way  of  testing  and  classifying  the  misfits. 

The  ^)ecial  school  for  certain  of  the  mi^ital  misfits  is  good  as  ibr 
as  it  goes.  It  takes  care  of  only  about  25  ddldren.  Aiccording  to 
the  estimate  of  Miss  Cooper,  the  school  pdydiologist,  tfaeire  are  at 
least  300  children  needing  such  special  imre.  The  Juvenile  Court 
Sehooi  pnovides  for  a  small  additional  number  of  mental  and  moral 
mkfite  (not  always  carefully  discriminated).  The  combined  faeili- 
ties  of  the  two  schools,  however,  aise  quite  inadequate  to  the  neecte 
even  of  the  very  deficient  group. 

No  provision  is  made  for  such  special  groups  of  defectives  as  the 
cripples,  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  stammerers,  and  the  epileptics. 
These  are  all  educahle.  When  educated  they  are  an  asset  to  society, 
at  least  not  a  lability;  when  uneducated  they  are  inevitably  a 
liability.  But  they  ean  be  educated^only  when  qseeial  provision  is 
aiade  for  them. 

SUMMARY  OF  EXISTING  PBOVI8I0XS. 

Samnaariziug,  then^  there  are  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Memphis  , 
fiome  20^0  children  instinctively  striving  to  grow  up  into  healthy, 
intelligent  men  and  wc»n»i  fit  to  bear  their  several  parts  in  carrying 
on  the  civilization  which  is  their  heritage.  Approximately  two- 
tiiirds  of  thean  are  '' normal"  in  the  sense  that  tiiey  are  free  from 
defects  and  disabilities  that  will  permanently  handicap  them  or 
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impede  their  growth  and  development.  The  other  one-third  are 
handicapped  by  disabilities  and  defects  of  such  kind  and  degree  that, 
unless  corrected,  they  condemn  these  children  to  incomplete  manhood 
and  womanhood. 

If  these  defects  and  disabilities  were  all  irremediable,  this  discus- 
sion would  be  idle.  But  they  are  not  all  irremediable.  ComparatiTely 
few  are  incurable,  many  may  be  completely  cured  or  at  least  allevi- 
ated; others  are  tendencies  to  defects  or  weaknesses  that  can  be 
largely  overcome  by  protection  and  nurture,  by  humane  and  intelli- 
gent "  child  husbandry." 

Furthermore,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  debt  would  not  be 
paid,  even  if  full  provision  were  made  for  salvaging  and  protecting 
the  one-third  who  are  actually  or  potentially  defective.  It  is  even 
more  important  to  provide  for  the  full  realization  of  the  potential 
capacity  of  the  normal  two-thirds.  This-  fact  was  emphasized 
painfully  in  our  training  camps,  where  it  was  made  evident  that  a 
great  many  of  the  young  men  who  had  passed  the  physical  examina- 
tion were  lacking  in  strength,  endurance,  agility,  muscular  control, 
disciplined  initiative,  and  knowledge  of  how  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves* A  large  majority  were  physically  imeducated;  many  were 
physical  illiterates. 

The  job  then  is  twofold:  Negatively,  prevention,  correction  and 
alleviation  of  deficiency;  positively,  stimulation,  development,  and 
training  of  potential  capacity — ^^'unchaining  the  powers  of  man  for 
the  sake  of  life  itself — its  vigor,  its  beauty,  its  expression." 

The  school  can  be  but  one  factor  in  such  a  program  of  child  hus- 
bandry. Good  housing,  good  feeding,  sane  regulation  of  child 
labor,  and  provision  for  the  husbandry  of  children  under  school  age 
are  essential.  But  the  function,  the  obligation  and  the  opportunity 
of  the  school  as  set  forth  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  report  aro 
great  and  imperative. 

V.  A  PLAN  PROPOSED. 

Memphis  should  look  forward  to  a  well-coordinated  administra- 
tion of  these  several  factors  in  human  husbandry  as  applied  to  its 
schools — wholesome  environment,  hygienic  management  and  instruc- 
tion, health  teaching,  physical  training  activities  and  health  super- 
vision (with  special  reference  to  the  unfits  and  misfits).  As  already 
indicated,  both  the  school  department  and  the  health  departm^it 
have  part  in  such  work  as  is  carried  on.  Their  respective  fields 
of  service  are  not  clearly  defined,  though  at  present  there  is  no 
overlapping,  chiefly,  perhaps  because  so  little  is  done.  The  health 
department  attends  to  the  inspection  for  contagious  disease  and 
affords  some  casual  examination  of  individual  disabilities.  The 
school  department  is  responsible  for  the  physical  training  activi- 
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ties,  the  work  for  the  misfits,  and  tJie  conduct  of  the  open-air  school 
and  the  juvenile  court  school. 

There  should  be  established  a  line  of  cleavage  between  the  func- 
tions of  these  two  departments.  This  is  not  altogether  an  easy 
task.  In  practice  there  is  wide  variation.  In  England,  Scot- 
land, France,  and  Switzerland,  for  example,  all  school  health  work 
is  administered  by  the  education  authorities.  In  the  United  States, 
of  the  States  having  comprehensive  medical  inspection  laws,  some 
provide  for  administration  by  the  school  department  (e.  g.,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maine,  California,  Utah) ;  some, 
by  the  health  department  (e.  g.,  North  Carolina,  Florida) ;  some, 
jointly  by  the  school  and  health  departments. 

There  are  similar  diversities  in  the  larger  cities.  Boston,  Cleve- 
land, Newark,  Los  Angeles,  and  others  concentrate  all  phases  of 
school  health  work,  including  medical  inspection  for  communicable 
diseases,  under  the  school  department.  In  othei*s,  e.  g.,  New  York 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Detroit,  the  health  department  is  responsible 
not  only  for  inspection  for  communicable  disease  but  also  for  exami- 
nation ior  individual  defects  and  such  remedial  and  corrective  work 
as  is  carried  on.  In  still  others,  e.g.,  Pittsburgh,  Birmin^am,  St* 
Louis,  the  communicable  disease  work  falls  to  the  health  department; 
all  other  phases  of  the  school  health  work  are  taken  care  of  by  the 
school  administrati<»i. 

These  diversities  are  not  surprising  and  ought  not  to  be  discon- 
eerting.  Both  public  health  and  public  education  are  recognizing 
their  larger  functions  and  obligations.  The  concepticm  of  health  as 
a  public  responsibility  grew  out  of  the  recognition  that  communicable 
disease  is  cmitrollable.  It  has  grown  and  expanded  until  it  sees  that 
it  has  a  lai*ger  obligation  to  society  than  policing  against  germs. 
It  aims  at  the  conservation  and  promotion  of  the  general  health  of 
the  public.  The  public  school  was  first  of  all  a  school  for  literacy. 
Attendance  was  voluntary.  Compulsory  school  attendance  is  now 
practically  universal  Coincidentally  the  conviction  has  ripened  that 
education  is  more  than  literacy — that  is,  is  a  great  enterpi*ise  in  social 
engineering.  Furthermore,  it  is  recc^nized  that  compulsory  attend- 
ance carries  with  it  a  very  special  obligation,  namely,  to  educate  the 
children  who  are  compelled  to  attend  school.  This  involves  both  the 
duty  of  guarding  all  diildren  from  untoward  external  conditions  and 
ef  providing  proper  educational  procedure  for  all  children,  including 
tile  unfits  and  the  misfits.  Finally,  the  school  exists  as  an  adminis- 
trative instrument  ready  to  hand  for  developing  new  and  germane 
extensions  of  educational  policy. 

TJie  Une  of  cleavage. — It  would  seem  that  the  real  line  of  cleavage 
should  be  betwe«i  functions  that  are  medical  and  those  that  are  edu- 
cational.   There  is  at  present  a  twilight  zone  that  must  be  explored 
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and   delimited   in   accordance   with   administrative  efficiency   and 
economy. 

If  this  is  a  correct  analysis  of  the  situation,  Memphis  should  look 
forward  to  a  health  department  with  resources  adequate  for  the  per- 
formance of  all  specifically  public  health  work.  With  respect  to  the 
schools,  this  would  mean  not  only  control  of  communicable  disease 
but  also  provision  for  expert  medical  examination  and  remedial  care 
of  the  children  needing  such  service  and  who  otherwise  would  not 
receive  it.  This  service  should  be  a  part  of  the  public  health  policy 
of  the  city  and  should  be  rendered  to  the  children,  not  as  school  diil- 
dren,  but  as  citizens  of  its  future.  It  should  not  waste  its  resources 
by  using  expert  medical  or  nursing  service  for  formal  supervision; 
it  should  conserve  its  resources  for  expert  medical  and  nursing^  serv- 
ice. Ultimately  this  must  mean  the  provision  of  public  clinics,  not 
exclusively  for  school  children  but  equally  for  children  under  school 
age  and  for  the  general  public.  Whether  the  clinics  are  located  in 
school  buildings  or  elsewhere  is  purely  a  matter  of  convenienoe. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  schools  should  organize  the  resources  to 
take  care  of  all  other  phases  of  the  total  program.  If  this  principle 
is  adopted,  the  twilight  zone  problem  will  be  successfully  solved. 

Lack  of  funds, — ^As  matters  stand,  neither  the  health  department 
nor  tlie  school  department  is  in  position  to  carry  out  its  part  of  the 
program.  Neither  has  the  financial  resources  to  do  what  it  should  do. 
In  the  section  ^'The  Ability  of  Memphis  to  Finance  the  Proposed 
Program"  (see  Part  II  of  this  report),  it  is  shown  that  Memphis 
does  not  measure  up  to  the  average  of  the  cities  of  her  class  in 
financial  support  either  of  health  and  sanitation  or  of  schools.  The 
per  capita  expenditure  for  the  former  was,  in  1917,  $1.38  as  against 
$1.94:  average;  for  schools  $3.68,  as  against  $6.91.  The  undevel<^>ed 
state  of  the  public  health  work  in  Memphis  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
it  does  not  employ  a  full-time  health  officer.  Here  is  a  city  ap- 
proaching 200,000  population,  destined  to  reach  half  a  million  in  the 
next  decade,  and  yet  not  sufficiently  concerned  about  its  health  prob- 
lems to  train  one  man's  full  thought  and  full  time  upon  them.  The 
superintendent  of  health,  the  secretary,  the  health  officer,  able  physi- 
cians with  large  practices,  all  jointly  running  a  machine  that  no  one 
of  them  is  employed  to  train  his  full  thought  upon !  It  should  be 
understood  that  conservation  of  the  general  health  is  a  specialty  in 
medicine.  It  should  be  understood  further  that  public  health  pro- 
cedures have  not  been  so  standardized  that  the  machine  oan  be  set 
going  with  the  assurance  that  it  will  go  on  automatically.  It  is  a 
live,  growing,  charging  thing,  and  one  that  calls  for  the  best  thought 
that  the  best  man  in  the  community  can  give  it.  Commercial  inter- 
ests are  finding  this  out  and  are  spending  large  sums  of  money  in 
safeguarding  the  health  of  their  employees,  because  they  are  finding 
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that  it  pays  in  dollars  and  cents  to  do  so.  The  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  for  example,  spends  large  sums  annually  in  safeguard- 
ing the  health  of  its  policyholders  because  it  pays.  The  Tennessee 
Coal  and  Iron  Co.,  of  Birmingham,  with  its  subsidiary  companies, 
employs  a  large  number  of  people,  50,000,  perhaps.  For  several 
years  past  this  company  has  been  spending  increasingly  large  sums 
to  conserve  the  health  of  its  employees,  because  it  pays. 

The  undeveloped  state  of  the  school  system  is  illustrated  by^  com- 
parison of  Memphis,  with  respect  to  the  unfits  and  misfits,  with  cities 
in  which  special  classes  and  supervision  are  provided  for  the  deaf, 
the  semiblind,  the  speech  defectives,  the  anemic,  the  cripples,  and  the 
mentally  defective. 

A  working  plan. — It  is  safe  to  assume  without  (piestion  that  the 
physical  training  activities,  the  conduct  of  special  schools  for  excep- 
tionals  of  all  kinds,  the  teaching  of  health  and  the  maintenance  of 
hygienic  school  management,  belong  to  the  school.  The  twilight 
zone  is  in  the  realm  of  disease,  defect,  and  disability.  Taking  condi- 
tions just  as  they  stand,  assuming  no  immediate  large  inci*ease  in  the 
resources  of  eithed  department,  it  is  recommended  that  the  line  of 
cleavage  be  drawn  tentatively  between  communicable  disease  and  the 
disabilities  due  to  heredity  and  neglect.  Let  the  department  of 
health  be  responsible  for  the  former,  the  department  of  education 
for  the  latter. 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  disabilities  of  heredity  and  neglect, 
as  errors  of  refracUon,  decayed  teetb,  ac- 
eumnlatioDs  of  tartar  leading  to  diseased 
gums  and  pyorrhea;  accumulations  of  wax 
In  ears,  dirty  teeth,  skin,  nails,  scalp ;  mal- 
nutrition due  to  errors  of  diet,  including 
kind,  quantity,  and  preparation ;  and  errors 
of  habit,  as  too  little  sleep,  too  great 
activity ;  and  postural  defects,  such  as 
drooping  shoulders,  loose  and  slovenly 
gait,  etc. 

It  will  be  noted  that  many  of  these 
deficiencies  are  due  to  neglect  and  are  to 
be  corrected  by  instruction  and  training. 
Others  are  genuine  ailments  and  defects 
that,  though  requiring  expert  medical  diag- 
nosis and  ti'eatment,  are  easily  detected  by 
anyone  with  ordinary  intelligence  and  a 
little  training  in  observing  sj-mptoms. 


DEPAUTMKNT  OF  HKAI^TH. 

The  acute  communicable  discaaes,  as 
diphtheria,  measles,  mumps,  scarlet  fever, 
whooping  cough,  smallpox,  chicken  poz, 
rabies,  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  infantile 
paralysis,  etc. 

The -insect-borne  diseases,  as  malaria. 

The  diseases  of  intestinal  origin,  as  ty- 
phoid, the  various  forms  of  dysentery, 
cholera,  hookworm,  etc. 

The  S3cial  diseases,  as  tuberculosis,  the 
venereal  diseases,  etc. 

The  above  groups,  it  will  be  noted,  are 
those  that  belong  logically  to  the  health 
organisation.  But  this  leaves  unplaced 
that  phase  of  child  conservation  extending 
from  conception  to  entrance  into  school.  It 
is  this  period  that  covers  the  most  critical 
time  of  existence  and  calls  for  prenatal 
supervision,  as  in  the  training  and  licensing 
of  midwives;  providing  literature  for  ex- 
pectant mothers,  etc. ;  and  preschool  super- 
vision, covering  the  six  tender  years  in 
which  the  death  rate  is  highest,  and  when 
resistance  Is  lowest.  This  phase  logically 
belongs  to  a  subdivision  for  child  hygieno 
in  the  health  department. 


Advantage  of  the  plan. — In  practice  such  a  plan  would  work  out 
admirably  in  Memphis.    By  relieving  the  school  nurses  (who  con- 
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stitute  part  of  the  health  department  forces)  of  a  part  of  the  work 
they  are  now  endeavoring  to  do,  the  health  department  would  be 
enabled  to  take  on  the  preschool  work,  without  additional  appropria- 
tion, a  work  which  is  sorely  needed,  and  which  at  present  gets  little 
more  than  passing  notice  from  any  source. 

It  woul()  open  up  to  the  schools  teaching  opportunities  to  which 
they  are  now  oblivious.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  important  aspect 
of  the  whole  matter.  In  the  matter  of  health  the  principle,  neg- 
lected since  the  days  of  apprenticeship  of  learning  to  do  hy  doing. 
might  come  into  its  own.  We  do  not  learn  how  to  conserve  health 
by  listening  to  lectures,  or  reading  books,  or  studying  physiology  or 
hygiene,  or  having  a  health  department  to  do  those  things  for  us; 
we  learn  to  conserve  health  by  conserving  it.  For  example,  let  v& 
take  the  matter  of  measuring  up  our  children  upon  the  basis  of 
height,  weight,  age,  grade,  eyes,  and  teeth.  It  is  no  small  undertaking 
to  keep  record  of  22,000  children,  and  upon  the  basis  of  measurements 
to  determine  who  need  the  attention  of  the  dentist,  or  of  the  oculist, 
or  who  need  their  nutrition  looked  after.  It  is  such  a  large  under- 
taking that  many  commimities  would  say  they  could  not  afford  it 
on  account  of  cost.  But  how  long  would  it  take  to  do  it  if  5O0 
workers  were  trained  upon  it?  In  groups  of  5,  they  could  do  100 
a  day  with  ease.  There  are  1,000  eighth-grade  pupils  in  the  Memphis 
schools,  half  of  whom  under  intelligent  supervision  and  direction 
could  keep  an  accurate  set  of  records  of  the  entire  schools.  In  the 
examinations  that  were  made  in  the  Riverside,  Snowden,  and  Grant 
schools  (the  latter  colored),  most  of  the  work  was  done  by  a  team 
of  eighth-grade  girls  under  supervision.  Four  eighth-grade  colored 
girls  at  the  Grant  School,  for  instance,  made  all  of  the  examinations 
and  records,  except  the  eyes. 

Coordinate  present  agenctes. — ^If  the  recommended  line  of  cleavage 
is  adopted,  the  next  step  in  organizing  a  working  program  for  tbe 
schoeils  is  to  coordinate  the  agencies  now  at  work  and  to  give  them 
unified  direction. 

The  nucleus  of  a  practical  teaching  and  health  inspecting  service 
exists  already  in  the  temporary  provision  for  the  modem  health 
crusade  work.  This  is  now  an  isolated  piece  of  work.  It  should  be 
integrated  with  the  plan  of  health  teaching  heretofore  outlined,  and 
this  plan  of  health  teaching  in  turn  should  be  developed  to  include 
•  the  organization  of  a  health  inspection  service  by  the  older  and  more 
capable  pupils. 

The  school  phychologist  and  the  special  school  for  mental  misfits 
make  the  nucleus  of  an  administrative  imit  to  take  care  of  all  classes 
of  exceptional  children,  the  neurotic,  the  deaf,  the  semiblind,  the 
speech  defectives,  as  well  as  the  various  grades  of  mental  misfita 
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For  the  active  phase  of  physical  education  there  is  something  more 
than  a  nucleus  in  the  department  of  physical  training;  it  is  rather 
an  organism  that  is  suffering  from  arrested  development.  Sugges- 
tions have  already  been  made  for  lifting  the  causes  of  arrest  and 
for  enabling  this  phase  of  education  to  contribute  in  full  measure 
toward  making  all  the  children  stronger,  more  resilient,  more  resist- 
ant, better  coordinated.  The  one  thing  lacking  is  to  have  all  this 
eooi^di/nated  under  a  single  competent  head. 

The  three  steps  necessary  to  put  these  recommendations  into  effect 
are: 

1.  For  the  board  of  education  and  the  department  of  health  to 

adopt  the  "  Line  of  cleavage  "  herein  proposed. 

2.  For  the  board  of  education  to  create  a  department  of  "  School 
hygiene  "  or  "  Physical  and  health  education  "  and  to  bring  together 
in  this  new  department  the  health-crusade  worker,  the  physical  di- 
rector, and  the  psychologist. 

8.  For  the  board  of  education  to  secure,  as  head  of  the  department 
of  school  hygiene,  one  whose  abilities  are  commensurate  with  the 
magnitude  and  importance  of  the  undertaking.  Preferably,  in  order 
to  coordinate  properly  the  several  branches  of  the  work,  he  should 
be  a  physician,  with  knowledge  of  clinical  psychology  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  physical  education.  He  should  know  present-day  educa- 
tional conditions.  Above  all  he  must  have  organizing  ability.  The 
entire  success  or  failure  of  this  program  i*ests  upon  this  selection. 
Better  leave  it  alone  than  undertake  it  without  adequate  directive 
energy  behind  it. 

Such  a  department  of  school  hygiene  should  begin  with  the  forces 
enumerated  above.  Obviously  effort  should  be  directed  to  meeting 
the  physical  needs  in  a  broader  way.  All  development  should  be 
based  upon  examination  and  actual  findings.  To  this  end  the  first 
work  of  the  director  should  be  to  institute  a  system  of  examina- 
tions and  i^ecords  city-wide  in  scope  and  covering  the  most  common 
physical  defects,  such  as  nutrition,  shown  by  age,  height,  and 
weight;  visual  acuity,  and  condition  of  teeth.  The  findings  will  in- 
dicate to  what  extent  provision  should  be  made  for  looking  after 
nutrition. 

From  the  indications  in  hand  it  is  probable  it  will  be  found  that 
the  facilities  for  combating  undernourishment  are  at  present  totally 
inadequate.  As  pointed  out  the  midday  lunch,  by  itself,  hardly 
scratches  the  surface  of  the  problem.  The  open-air  school,  even  if 
it  were  a  complete  preventive,  takes  care  of  only  25  children.  There 
are  at  least  several  hundred  undernourished  children.  Development- 
of  this  service  should  probably  be  in  the  direction  of  nutrition  classes 
for  the  undernourished,  conducted  along  lines  worked  out  by 
Dr.  W.  R.  P.  Emerson,  in  New  York,    It  is  the  most  effective  method 
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yet  devised  for  meeting  the  needs  of  malnutrition  in  a  large  way. 
Moreover,  it  has  a  teaching  value  of  the  first  order,  the  children 
studying  their  own  cases  in  class  and,  under  intelligent  guidance, 
bringing  their  own  weight  up.  In  that  case  the  open-air  school 
could  be  kept  for  the  worst  cases,  those  that  would  not  profit  by  the 
nutrition  class. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  eyes  and  teeth  of  all  children  in 
need  of  ai^tention  should  have  it.  It  has  already  been  suggested  that 
ultimate  clinical  facilities  sould  be  provided,  not  for  children  as 
school  children,  but  for  the  school  children  as  part  of  the  public 
citizenship. 

VI.  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  report  of  the  National  Education  Association  commission  on 
the  reorganization  of  secondary  education  on  "  Physical  Education 
in  Secondary  Schools  "  *  sets  for  the  minimum  progi'am  of  physical 
education  that  schould  obtain  in  any  modern  city  high  school.  Ap- 
l)roximately  this  program  is  now  in  operation  in  many  cities;  in  some 
it  is  exceeded.  The  essential  principles  underlying  this  report  are 
given  in  the  following  quotations: 

In  the  new  clviUzation  one  of  the  most  Important  prol)leius  of  the  high  sdiool, 
iiiwl  the  central  problem  of  physlcjil  odnoation,  is  how  to  secure  and  consenre 
lioaltli.    Thl8  Is  becoming  more  and  more  a  community  problem. 

The  schools  Imve  l)een  slow  to  adjust  their  program  to  the  changed  needs 
of  the  pupils  and  the  community.  Pupils  no  longer  go  to  school  three  months 
in  the  winter  to  learn  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  securing  their  vocati<Hul 
skiU  and  bodily  power  during  the  other  nine  montlis.  They  go  to  school  nine 
months  and  are  idle  the  other  three  because  the  opportunities  for  developing 
vocational  skill  and  bodily  endurance  have  been  taken  away  from  them  witli 
the  removal  of  industry  from  the  home  to  the  factory.  The  school  must  accept 
the  new  conditions  of  this  Industrial  age  and  provide  adequate  opportunity  for 
bodily  exercise  related  to  vocational  skill  and  for  the  fundamental  bodily 
exercises  related  to  health. 

Many  people  to-day  are  preserved  to  maturity  who  formerly  would  have 
died  in  childhood.  Medicine  has  made  splendid  strides  during  recent  years 
in  decreasing  the  mortality  due  to  zymotic  diseases.  The  diseases  which  are 
increasing,  those  of  the  nervous  system,  are  more  Inimical  to  the  organic  health 
of  those  who  survive  than  are  the  Infectious  diseases. 

While  the  Increase  in  nervous  diseases  is  rightly  charged  to  a  failure  of 
bodily  adjustment  to  the  environment  of  the  new  civilization,  to  the  saving  of 
the  weaker  ones  who  formerly  died  in  infancy,  and  to  the  greater  strain  of 
modem  conditions,  and  although  the  number  so  classified  is  due  in  part  to  better 
diagnosis,  It  is  a  just  indictment  to  say  that  the  public  schools  have  materially 
helped  to  augment  conditions  which  lead  to  these  diseases.  It  is  not  enough 
that  the  schools  should  not  continue  to  Increase  the  tendency  to  tliese  diseases; 
they  should  in  a  constructive  way  assist  in  the  necessary  health  adjustments 
of  the  pupils  in  city  and  country.  It  is  the  firm  belief  of  this  commission  that 
tlie  modem  public  high  school  owes  a  duty  to  the  health  of  the  adolescent 
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youth  of  this  country  as  a  fundamental  element  of  education.  It  is  tbe  belief 
of  this  commission  that  this  duty  is  possible  of  fulflllment. 

So  far  the  public  school  has  preempted  the  field  of  health  education  without 
occupying  it.  Theoretically,  educators  believe  that  health  is  more  important 
than  quantity  of  knowledge ;  practically,  they  seldom  act  upon  the  belief.  The 
program  of  studies  has  not  been  adjusted  to  meet  the  changed  needs  of  the 
pupils.  The  present  arrangements  for  physical  activity  can  be  looked  upon  only 
as  palliative  measures  in  that  they  give  some  relief  from  the  school  desk.  They 
are  essentially  of  negative  character,  aiming  to  minimize  hw.rmful  influences. 
The  work  of  the  schools  calls  primarily  for  the  functional  activity  of  the  higher 
centers  of  the  central  nervous  system.  It  fails  to  emphasize  the  principal  posi- 
tive  hygienic  factor  in  that  it  disregards  tbe  motor  activities  related  to  the  lower 
nervous  centers  controlling  circulation,  respiration,  nutrition,  and  elimination. 
Besides,  it  neglects  an  important  phase  of  education  in  that  it  minimizes  to  the 
vanishing  point  those  motor  activities  related  to  good  carriage,  motor  presence, 
motor  personality,  and  motor  consciousness.  The  attainment  of  adequate  motor 
control  is  impossible  with  the  present  equipment  and  time  allotment. 

Health  is  definitely  related  to  the  vigorous  use  of  the  big  muscles  of  the  trunk 
and  legs.  Instruction  should  be  given  in  ^cerdses  and  games  which  will  bring 
into  play  these  large  fundamental  muscles  and  should  be  pushed  far  enough  to 
stimulate  circulation,  respiration,  and  perspiration.  Methods  of  study  should  be 
devised  which  will  allow  more  freedom  and  bodily  movement  even  in  academic 
work. 

The  tendency  in  some  quarters  to  substitute  military  drill  for  more  funda- 
mental activity  is  a  serious  mistake.  The  addition  of  physical  education  to 
military  drill  for  the  rank  and  file  of  the  armies  of  the  world  is  a  significant 
fact  which  should  make  clear  the  folly  of  such  substitution.  The  thorough 
physical  education  courses  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis,  in  our  own  country, 
and  the  fact  that  an  Army  officer  was  sent  to  the  United  States  by  the  Dutch 
€k)vemment  to  take' normal  courses  in  physical  education  at  Springfield,  to  pre- 
pare himself  to  take  charge  of  physical  education  in  the  Dutch  military  acad- 
emy, show  the  need  of  the  basis  of  an  all-round  motor  training.  In  order  to 
insure  the  preservation  of  health  and  the  educational  point  of  view  in  physical 
exercises,  the  administration  of  physical  education  should  be  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  the  educational  authorities  exclusively.  No  narrow  policy  of  mere 
military  drill  should  be  substituted  for  a  broad  program  of  fundamental  health 
activities. 

The  war  has  amply  confirmed  these  observations  in  regard  to  mili- 
tary training. 

The  health  needs  of  the  high-school  pupil  call  for.  the  following  health 
program : 

I.  A  careful  health  examination  which  should  Include: 

A.  Medical  inspection. 

B.  Mental  examination. 

C.  Physical  examination. 

II.  A  healthful  environment  in  home  and  schooL 
III.  Instruction  in  health  problems. 

IV.  Physical  activity. 

A.  Equipment,  minimum  requirement. 

B.  Amount  and  kind,  minimum  requirement 
O.  Kind  of  exercisa 

V.  School  credit. 
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That  the  Memphis  high  schools  fall  far  short  of  realizing  this 
program  is  obvious. 

Health  examination. — ^The  only  health  examination  given  to  high 
school  pupils  is  the  medical  examination  given  to  the  prospective 
cadets.  This  follows,  strictly,  the  army  examinations.  Its  purpose 
is  solely  to  eliminate  the  unfit ;  its  purpose,  in  no  sense,  is  to  "  dis- 
cover how  nature  has  endowed  the  individual."  There  is  no  mental 
examination,  the  necessity  for  which  is  shown  in  the  section  of  this 
report  on  ^'  Mental  Status  " ;  and  no  adequate  physical  examination 
calling  for  a  "  close  study  of  the  growth  and  physique  of  the  papil 
and  a  close  correlation  of  the  conditions  found  with  the  physical 
activity  prescribed."  For  the  girls  there  is  no  health  examination. 
In  view  of  the  amount  of  personnel  devoted  to  physical  education  in 
the  high  schools  such  examination  is  practically  out  of  the  question. 

Healthful  environment, — ^The  possibilities  of  a  healthful  environ- 
ment in  the  Central  High  School  are  large,  but  they  arc  not  fully 
realized,  in  the  judgment  of  the  survey  force.  This  is  not  a  matter 
for  detailed  specification;  by  way  of  illustration,  however,  it  was 
found  that  one  toilet  room  for  boys  was  lacking  in  adjacent  lavatory 
facilities.  Close  sanitary  supervision  of  school  plants  as  recom- 
mended in  thd  section  on  that  topic  would  reveal  the  defects  and 
the  remedies  for  defects. 

The  Vocational  High  School  has  small  possibilities.  A  new  build- 
ing at  the  earliest  possible  time  is  the  solution  of  that  problem.  The 
obvious  remedial  improvements  are  sunmiarized  in  the  section  on 
buildings. 

The  Colored  High  School  as  it  now  stands  has  no  possibilities.  It 
is  a  liability  only. 

Instruction  in  health  prohlems. — Apparently  little  attention  is 
paid  to  this  matter  on  the  program  of  studies.  The  i*eport  above 
referred  to  makes  the  following  recommendation : 

The  pupils  should  be  given  instruction  in:  (a)  The  practical  elementary 
problems  which  concern  their  health;  as,  for  example,  diet,  care  of  the  teeth, 
sex,  sleep,  exercise,  and  bathing  In  school  and  at  home,  (b)  The  general  con- 
ditions related  to  health,  as  room  temperature,  ventilation,  dust,  scliool  seatingss 
aiul  posture,  (c)  The  public-health  problems,  like  sewage  disposal,  milk  and 
water  supplies,  and  general  control  of  Infectious  diseases. 

Every  pupil  in  the  high  school  should  be  acquainted  with  elementary 
health  problems  in  his  environment.  Direct  application  should  be  made  to 
home,  school,  and  community  conditions.  Definite  reports  of  health  condi- 
tions which  test  the  powers  of  observation  should  be  required.  The  exami- 
nations should  test  both  the  knowledge  and  the  health  habits  of  the  pupils 
in  home  and  school. 

Physical  activity. — In  the  report  above  referred  to  the  require- 
ments for  physical  activity  are  treated  under  three  heads:  Equip- 
ment, amount  and  kind  (time  allotment),  kind  of  exercise. 
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.  Equip^iient.— The  Central  High  School  has  magnificent  outdoor 
possibilities.  The  12  acres  of  level  ground  included  in  the  school 
property  offer  ideal  conditions  for  a  well-nigh  perfect  organiza- 
tion of  outdoor  physical  training  activities.  At  present  the  possi- 
bilities are  unrealized.    The  grounds  are. in  a  state  of  nature. 

The  indoor  facilities  are  inadequate.  There  is  one  small  gymna- 
sium that  must  be  used  by  both  boys  and  girls.  The  shower  bath, 
lockers,  and  dressing  room  facilities  are  only  moderately  satisfactory. 
There  is  no  swimming  pool.  A  temporary  armory  lias  been  provided 
IB  connection  with  the  military  training.  This  is  for  storage  of  mili- 
tary equipment,  not  for  exercise  space.. 

The  Vocational  High  School  is  lacking  in  both  indoor  and  out- 
door facilities.  The  gymnasium  assembly  room  is  entirely  unsatis- 
factory; there  are  no  bathing  or  dressing  accommodations.  The 
grounds  are  too  limited  for  anything  more  than  class  exercises. 
There  is  no  space  for  even  teaching  the  elements  of  the  more  impor- 
tant athletic  games. 
-  The  Colored  High  School  has  no  facilities.     - 

Time  allotment — ^In  the  Central  High  School  each  pupil  is  sup- 
posed to  have  2  one-hour  periods  a  week  in.  the  gymnasium.  This 
is  in  charge  of  two  teachers,  one  for  each  sex.  As  there  are  ap-. 
proximately  600  students  of  each  sex,  the  fulfillment  of  the  require- 
ment would  mean  that  each  teacher  would  teach  48  pupils  five  hours 
a  day,  every  day  in  the  week.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  teacher  for 
the  boys  gives  but  half  of  his  tinxe  to  this  work,  the  other  half  being 
devoted  to  supervision  of  the  work  in  the  elementary  schools.  No 
provision  for  physical  training  is  made  on  the  time  schedule  of  the 
school.  Classes  in  physical  training  have  to  "come  when  they  can." 
The  result  is  that  some  are  entirely  debarred  from  physical  training 
by  pix)gram  conflicts;  and  these  make  necessary  the  assembling  of 
mixed  groups.  One  class  of  girls  visited  had  repi'esentatives  from 
all  classes,  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  year.  Obviously,  such  a 
condition  is  fatal  to  real  educational  work.  Pupils  see  no  orderly 
progress  in  their  attainments.  They  see  only  repetition  of  exercises 
having  no  logical  gradotion.  Inevitably  they  come  to  think  of 
physical  training  as  a  side  show,  not  as  a  vital  part  of  their  education. 

This  condition  might  be  alleviated  by  the  lise  of  the  older  pupils 
as  group  leaders,  but  this  could  not  be  done  successfully  by  the 
merely  fortuitous  mingling  of  younger  and  older  pupils.  It  would 
have  to  be  as  a  result  of  definite  planning  and  the  training  of  capable 
group  leaders. 

In  the  Vocational  High  School  and  in  the  Colored  High  School 
there  is  no  regular  schedule  of  exercises. 

Kind  of  exercise. — ^For  the  boys  in  the  Central  High  School  there 
are  the  gymnasium  exercises,  as  indicated  above,  consisting  largely 
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of  calisthenics  and  light  gymnastics.  Little  or  no  time  is  given  to 
teaching  games  and  outdoor  sports.  Practically  nothing  is  done  for 
the  weaker  and  deficient  individuals  (the  high  school  quota  of  the 
fatal  one-third  immortalized  by  the  selective  draft).  These  defects 
of  procedure  are  not  due  to  lack  of  recognition  of  their  importancd 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher — he  is  keenly  aware  of  their  importance; 
under  the  conditions  he  can  work  only  with  the  mass. 

In  addition  to  this  regular  physical  training  schedule,  a  good  deal 
of  attention  is  given  to  competitive  athletics,  for  which  a  coach  is 
employed.  This,  of  course,  reaches  only  a  small  minority  of  bojs 
who  are  rigorously  selected  for  intensive  athletic  training,  not  in  the 
interest  of  their  physical  development,  but  in  the  interest  of  inter- 
school  competition. 

Recently,  military  training  under  the  Junior  Reserve  Officer  Train- 
ing Corps  provision  of  the  War  Department  has  been  introduced. 
The  program  calls  for  one-half  hour  a  day  of  military  drill,  includ- 
ing setting-up  exercises.  It  bears  no  organic  relation  to  the  general 
program  of  physical  .education. 

For  the  girls  the  entire  physical-education  program  is  covered 
by  the  two  hours  a  week  in  the  gymnasium.  The  exercise  consist  of 
calisthenics,  light  gymnastics,  games,  and  dancing.  No  outdoor 
games  are  taught. 

At  the  Vocational  High  School  there  is  no  systematized  physi<^ 
exercise  other  than  the  military  drill.  There  has  been  sporadic  culti- 
vation of  such  athletics  as  football,  baseball,  and  basket  ball,  but  Ao 
regular  provision  has  been  made  for  this  by  the  employment  of  a 
coach. 

In  both  schools  the  customary  "  evils  of  athletics  "  are  in  evidence, 
evils  which  spring  from  failure  to  direct  athletics  for  educational 
ends. 

Extending  benefits  of  athletics. — How  the  benefits  of  athletic 
games  can  be  extended  to  all  pupils  is  admirably  illustrated  by  the 
Oak  Park  and  River  Foi-cst  Township  High  School  in  the  suburbs 
of  Chicago.^ 

The  purpose  of  all  education  is  to  train  for  citizenship.  Physical  educatiOB 
has  to  do  Hith  the  health,  the  growth  and  development  of  our  physical  beings. 
Wo  loolc  after  the  health  and  physical  development  of  our  bodies,  not  primarily 
to  make  the  human  a  stronger  and  more  powerful  animal,  but  to  make  him 
more  able  to  assume  his  duties  in  society — ^to  make  him  a  better  dtixen. 
Physical  education,  then,  to  be  education,  must  train  for  citizenship.  Atii* 
letlcs  are  usually  considered  a  phase  of  physical  training  or  physical  edacatioa 
But  to  be  classified  they  must  be  educational,  and  where  they  are  educational 
they  most  certalhly  train  for  citizenship. 

Tlic  most  important  criticism  directed  toward  our  interscholastic  or  inter- 
collegiate athletics  is  that  we  overdevelop  a  few  and  neglect  the  masses,  and 


^  Citizenship  and  Athletics — A  Concrete  Example.    By  Qlenn  F.  ThisUethwalte,  physical 
director.  Oak  Park,  II.  S.,  III.  "  Mind  and  Body,"  March,  1910. 
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It  Is  this  mistake  that  demands  Immediate  remedy.  Correct  this  mistake  and 
the  other  objectionable  features  will  take  care  of  themselves.  When  our  ath- 
letes are  meeting  the  Nation's  demands  In  sucli  an  encouraging  way  the  de- 
plorable feature  Is  that  we  have  produced  such  a  small  number  of  them. 
While  one  Hobie  Bnker  is  doing  such  great  deeds  of  valor  as  an  aviator  In 
France,  think  of  the  hundreds  of  others  \vho  are  being  rejected  for  different 
branches  of  the  service  because  of  physical  defects. 

The  remedy  for  this  error  is  iutrascliool  or  intramural  atliletics ;  in  fact  this 
Is  the  panacea  for  all  our  athletic  troubles.  This  is  an  old  term,  and  a  large 
per  cent  of  our  schools  claim  to  have  intramural  sports,  but  what  arc  they? 
Usually  a  few  interclnss  games,  played  after  the  close  of  the  regular  seasons, 
or  if  during  the  regular  seasons,  pushed  over  to  one  comer  of  the  athletic 
field  or  given  the  gymnasium  on  Friday  afternoon  when  the  varsity  is  not 
using  it  for  practice.  Such  intramural  athletics  may  pass  as  an  excu.se  but 
nothing  more.  They  do  little  good,  and  after  a  game  or  two  the  players  drop 
out  because  of  the  lack  of  interest.  Enthusiasm  can  not  be  kept  up  in  some- 
thing that  is  given  little  importance  in  the  school.  They  should  be  made  as 
much  a  part  of  the  school  as  the  interscholastlc  athletics,  .so  far  as  the  boys 
nre  concerned.  What  is  good  for  the  few  is  good  for  all.  All  have  an  equal 
right  to  the  use  of  the  school  proi)erty,  the  gynmasium  and  the  athletic  field, 
and  to  the  teachers'  assistance. 

We  need  more  school  teams,  so  that  our  athletics  may  be  representative  of 
the  different  stages  in  the  development  of  our  boys.  In  place  of  one  team 
in  a  given  sport  there  should  be  at  least  three,  with  the  division  made  on  the 
basis  of  weight  and  ago.  In  sports  Uke  basket  ball,  football,  and  wrestling 
the  weight  is  the  Important  factor  and  is  generally  used  as  the  basis  of  divi- 
Bion,  but  in  track,  baseball,  and  soccer,  where  the  superiority  lies  in  endur- 
ance and  skill  rather  than  In  strength,  age  Is  the  best  basis  of  division.  With 
the  number  of  school  teams  multiplied  by  three  the  number  of  boys  parti- 
cipating is  naturally  increased  in  like  ratio.  This  alone  will  account  for  the 
greatei*  number  of  boys  physically  able  to  engage  in  competitive  games  in  a 
small  school  with  less  than  100  boys.  In  larger  schools,  with  the  school 
si)orts  designated  as  heavyweight,  lightweight,  and  midget  weight,  or  major, 
minor,  and  subminor,  it  becomes  an  easy  matter  to  organize  intramural  leagues 
in  each  division. 

In  general  the  idea  of  mass  athletics,  as  has  just  been  outlined,  is  in  sub- 
stance the  plan  that  the  Oak  Park  High  School  Board  has  been  gradually 
putting  into  effect  during  the  last  five  years.  The  detail  of  the  system  has 
been  left  with  the  physical  directors,  but  the  board  has  stood  sponsor  and 
famished  the  protection  and  inducements  for  furtliering  the  plan.  The  path 
bas  not  been  a  rosy  one.  The  transition  of  a  school  that  was  saturated  with 
the  one-team  idea  into  one  for  every  boy  in  the  game  has  been  most  difficult. 
The  community  has  learned  to  think  in  terms  of  national  championships.  Foot- 
ball was  the  subject  of  discussion  at  the  breakfast  table,  at  the  club,  and 
even  at  church,  and  members  of  the  team  could  have  anything  in  the  town 
for  the  asking.  For  a  school  board  to  change  the  athletic  policy  and  liave  the 
time  and  energy  of  the  coaches  devoted  to  the  interests  of  all  the  boys  to  the 
neglect  of  the  school  heroes  took  courage.  In  spite  of  tlie  fact  that  all  foot- 
ball games  were  won  the  first  season,  the  followers  of  the  team  had  become 
such  expert  critics  that  they  were  not  satisfied  with  the  small  scores  and 
predicted  calamity.  The  next  season,  after  winning  the  first  seven  games, 
the  team  lost  three  games.  The  community  was  disgraced,  and  for  the  time 
being  the  bottom  fell  out  of  Oak  Park's  reputation.  But  gradually  the  public 
settled  down  to  a  n6w  level  and  began  to  take  a  different  view  of  things.    By 
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degrees  people  awoke  to  the  fact  that  an  unusual  number  of  boys  were  par- 
ticipating In  the  athletics.  Parents  began  to  notice  that  their  own  hoys,  m 
place  of  merely  being  the  cigarette-smoking  rooters,  were  taking  on  tho$e 
signs  of  robust  health  and  enthusiasm  over  themselves  that  they  had  admin<l 
in  the  eleven  boys  on  the  field. 

No  figures  have  been  kept  to  show  the  exact  number  of  boys  taking  part. 
but  the  number  on  the  various  teams  In  competition  during  last  year  nns 
over  1,000.  Probably  50  per  cent  of  these  are  duplicates,  so  it  wonld  seem  tlat 
about  noo  of  the  000  boys  In  the  school  get  into  some  form  of  ori^nized  tna 
play. 

Thoro  has  he^'n  a  very  noticeable  Improvement  in  individual  honesty  and 
Rivirtsmanslilp.  The  moral  oo<le  in  athletics  has  always  been  a  most  peculiar 
oiu>.  If  a  man  should  try  to  improve  his  lie  in  golf  or  deliberately  call  the  scow 
wron;;  in  tennis  no  one  would  play  witJi  him,  but  In  our  highly  organized  gams 
tlu'  refereo  or  umpire  Is  the  sole  arbitrator,  and  anything  that  escapes  his  eye 
is  coiislderod  Iei;;itlmate  by  both  players  and  spectators.  In  the  intramural 
games  .students  act  as  referees  but  perform  little  more  than  the  mechanical 
part  of  the  ofllciars  duties.  Decisions  arc  seldom  disputed  and  questions  of 
Tl'M  or  wronj?  arc  usually  quickly  settled  by  a  majority  opinion  without  any 
api)eal  to  higher  authorities.  This  democratic  control  makes  any  boy  who  woiiid 
use  foul  tactics  very  unpopular,  and  no  boy  will  long  stand  against  the  ill  will 
of  Ills  fellows,  and  as  a  result,  a  spirit  of  good  sportsmanship  and  clean  play 
dominates  the  whole  athletic  situation. 

VII.  SUMMARY  OF  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATION& 

1.  Every  school  should  have  decently  adequate  playground  space 
and  simple  and  inexpensive  equipment. 

2.  Centrally  located  athletic  fields  should  be  provided  in  each 
logical  school  district. 

8.  (Coordination  of  the  school  and  community  playground  and 
athletic  activities  should  be  effected  by  placing  them  under  a  unified 
administration.  Also  an  arrangement  should  be  made  between  the 
board  of  education  and  the  recreation  conmiission,  whereby  the 
director  of  physical  education  in  the  schools  shall  be  the  responsible 
director  of  "  physical  recreation  "  supported  by  the  conmiission. 

4.  Such  school-community  organizations  as  the  parent-teacher  as- 
sociations should  be  encouraged  to  supplement  public  funds  and 
official  interest  in  the  equipment  and  nlaintenance  of  school  play- 
grotmds ;  and  in  turn  to  stimulate  and  encourage  official  interest  and 
the  ai)propriation  of  public  funds. 

5.  Such  organizations  as  the  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Gamp  Fire 
Girls  should  be  encouraged  and  coordinated  insofar  as  possible  with 
thcf  administration  of  school  and  commimity  physical  education. 

6.  The  director  of  school  and  community  physical  education  activi- 
ties should  be  paid  a  salary  commensurate  with  the  importance  of 
his  duties ;  and  provision  should  be  made  for  sufficient  assistance  in 
order  that  the  teachers  may  be  properly  instructed  and  supervised. 

7.  Each  of  the  high  schols  should  be  provided  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  well-paid  teachers  of  physical  education^  so  that  the  prin- 
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ciples  outlined  in  the  report  before  referred  to  may  be  incorporated 
gradually  into  the  program  of  the  Memphis  high  schools.  It  is  idle 
to  make  extended  recommendations  in  regard  to  equipment,  courses, 
and  methods,  imless  there  is  first  a  provision  fo^  the  human  agents 
to  use  the  equipment  and  to  develop  course  and  methods. 

In  the  Central  High  School  there  are  needed  at  least  four  teachers 
of  physical  education,  one  head  teacher  and  one  assistant  teacher 
for  each  sex.  The  supervisor  of  physical  education  who  now  gives 
half  time  to  the  high  school  should  be  relieved.  His  full  time  is 
needed  for  general  supervision.  In  the  Vocational  High  School 
and  in  the  Colored  High  School,  one  teacher  for  each  sex  in  each 
school  is  needed.  Under  the  scale  of  salaries  recommended  in  the 
section  on  Administration,  Memphis  can  secure  teachers  that  meas- 
ure up  to  the  indicated  requirements. 

8.  The  12  acres  of  unused  grounds  at  Central  High  School  should 
be  drained  and  graded.  A  large  part  of  the  physical  exercise  of  high- 
school  pupils  in  Memphis  should  be  out  of  doors  all  the  year  round, 
and  these  grounds  are  needed  for  this  purpose.  Indoor  facilities 
are  needed  for  inclement  weather  and  can  be  advantageously  used 
also  for  the  mere  formal  work  of  gymnastics.  It  is  an  axiom  to-day, 
however,  that  the  indoor  gymnasium  is  to  be  used  only  when  out- 
door exercise  is  impossible. 

9.  Enlarge  the  indoor  facilities  at  the  Central  High  School, 
especially  for  bathing  and  dressing.  There  is  immediate 'need  for 
two  gymnasiums  in  order  that  the  two  sexes  may  be  equally  and 
adequately  provided  for.  Ultimately  these  two  gymnasiums  should 
form  a  new  unit  of  construction  in  the  rear  of  the  shops,  at  the 
edge  of  the  athletic  field.  Each  should  be  fully  equipped  with 
lecture  rooms  for  teaching  hygiene  and  with  dressing  and  bathing 
facilities,  mcluding  bath,  shower  baths,  and  swimming  pools. 

As  a  temporary  ex{)edient  a  movable  gymnasium  for  boys  should 
be  provided  and  placed  in  the  position  above  indicated.  If  the  type 
of  building  described  in  the  section  on  Building  were  used  the  cost 
would  not  be  excessive. 

This  arrangement  would  leave  the  present  gymnasium  for  the 
use  of  the  girls. 

Facilities  for  physical  education  are  so  lacking  in  the  Vocational 
High  School  that  the  only  logical  recommendation  is  a  new  plant. 
Resourceful  teachers,  however,  can  do  something  with  very  meager 
equipment. 

10  For  the  most  part  the  development  of  the  procedure  of  phys- 
ical education  should  be  left  to  competent  teachers.  As  an  admin- 
istrative matter,  however,  those  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  the  high  schools  should  adopt  the  interpretation  of  physical 
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education  set  foi*th  in  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Beoi^guiitt- 
tion  of  Secondary  Education  and  should  begin  at  once  to  incorporate 
that  interpretation  into  the  program  of  the  Memphis  High  Schods. 
Certain  points  should  receive  particular  attention. 

(A)  A  progressively  gi*aded  course  in  physical  education  oovenaf 
both  instruction  in  hygiene  and  physical  training  activities  should 
be  projected.  A  correlative  of  this  is,  that  provision  must  be  made 
in  the  program  schedule  for  classes  in  physical  education,  as  geuiiiiie 
classes,  not  as  mere  fortuitous  groupings  of  individuals.  At  kist 
four  periods  a  week  should  be  provided.  The  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Beorganization  of  Secondary  Education  recommei^ 
strongly  that  these  be  grouped  into  two  double  periods  and  gi^e  a 
sample  schedule  worked  out  on  that  basis.  It  should  be  underwood 
that  these  periods  primarily  are  for  teaching;  that  they  do  not  fur- 
nish the  amount  of  exercise  needed  by  students.  They  must  he  sup- 
plemented by  ^^  after-school "  games,  athletics,  and  other  forms  of 
exercise.  Work  should  be  included,  but  work  should  be  evaluated 
in  terms  of  physical  development. 

(B)  Provisions  should  be  made  for  at  least  an  annual  examina- 
tion of  high-school  pupils  with  the  object  of  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  developmental  needs  of  each  individual.  The  examinaticHi 
should  be  recorded  and  used  for* charting  the  work  of  the  individual 
pupil. 

(C)  School  credit  should  be  given  for  the  work  in  physical  edu- 
cation. The  recommendation  of  the  report  previously  cited  is  %s 
follows : 

The  courses  iu  hygiene  should  receive  credit  on  the  same  basis  as  oUier 
classroom  subjects.  The  pbj'sical  practice  in  gymnastics,  athletics,  games,  aoi 
swimming  sliould  receive  ix>sitivc  credit  on  tlie  same  basis  as  laborator) 
courses.  The  hygiene  instruction  should  be  graded  on  the  basis  of  da^rooB 
recitations  and  examinations.  The  physical  practice  should  be  marked  on  tbe 
basis  of  tlie  quality  of  the  work  and  on  the  effort  of  the  pupil  in  daUy  pra^ 
tice.  Tests  of  minimum  physical  proficiency  should  be  given  at  regular  in- 
tervals. 

An  improveiuent  upon  this  would  be  to  include  three  elements  in 
the  grading:  (1)  Information  acquired  as  shown  by  recitation  and 
tests;  (2)  personal  health  progress  as  shown  by  growth,  freed<»n 
from  illness,  correction  of  defects,  etc.;  (3)  progress  in  physical 
ability  as  shown  in  mastery  of  the  various  physical  training  ac- 
tivities. 

(D)  Athletics  must  be  recognized,  clearly  and  unequivocaUy,  as  a 
part  of  the  physical  education  program,  and  must  be  brought  under 
the  exclusive  control  and  direction  of  the  school.  Interschool  com- 
petitive athletics  should  be  retained  and  wholesomely  controlled; 
but  the  benefits  of  athletic  games  should  be  extended  to  all  the 
l)upils. 
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(E)  Military  training  should  be  brought  into  its  normal  cooixli- 
nation  with  physical  education.  The  details  need  not  be  specified. 
They  must  be  worked  out  through  intelligent  cooperation  of  the 
military  instructor  and  the  physical  instructor. 

(F)  The  work  in  physical  education  in  the  high  schools  nuist  be 
seen  in  its  relation  to  the  elementary  school  program  and  to  the 
general  community  scheme  for  physical  recreation  Hampering 
restraints  must  be  avoided,  but  administrative  coordination  is 
necessary. 

11.  Define  the  respective  obligations  and  duties  of  the  health 
department  and  of  the  school  department  with  respect  to  health 
examination  and  sui)ervision.  Increase  the  facilitie.s  and  financial 
support  of  both  departments. 

12.  Coordinate  the  several  lines  of  work  now  carried  on  by  the 
schools  in  a  division  of  school  hygiene  or  "  school  health  service  " 
in  charge  of  a  director  who  combiners  technical  and  executive  com- 
petence. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  or  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington^  July  19, 1919. 

Sir  :  For  many  years  colleges,  universities,  and  State  departments 
of  education  have  become  more  and  more  conscious  of  the  importance 
of  extension  education,  and  of  the  obligation  resting  upon  them  to 
promote  it  in  every  way  practicable.    This  is  especially  true  of  the 
State  university,  which,  in  many  States,  is  now  making  an  honest 
effort  to  extend  the  limits  of  its  campus  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
State  which  supports  it,  and  to  render  a  measure  of  service  to  the 
thousands  of  men  and  women  who  desire  to  extend  their  knowledge 
and  training,  and  who  are  unable,  for  one  reason  or  another,  to  take 
up  residence  at  the  university  and  pursue  a  regular  course  of  instruc- 
tion within  its  walls.    The  war  has  greatly  increased  both  the  need 
and  the  demand  for  such  extension  work,  and  the  institutions  engaged 
in  it  are  seeking  help  in  making  this  work  more  effective.     For  the 
purpose  of  giving  such  help,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  cause  of  estension  education  generally,  the  Bureau  of  Education 
has  arranged  for  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  monographs  on  this 
subject,  of  which  the  manuscript  herewith  transmitted  is  the  first 
to  be  completed.    I  recommend  that  this  manuscript  be  published 
as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.    Other  manuscripts  of  the 
series  will  be  transmitted  as  they  are  received  and  approved. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Com/missioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


FHE  APPLICATION  OF  COMMERCUL  ADVERTISING 
METHODS  TO  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 


THE  OBLIGATION  TO  ADVERTISE. 

The  extension  division  director  is  between  two  fires  in  the  matter 
of  publicity  and  advertising.  The  general  public  criticizes  him  for 
not  advertising  his  courses  more  widely,  and  the  faculty  criticize 
him  for  alleged  offenses  against  their  ideas  of  academic  dignity. 
Students  and  others  interested  in  the  courses  at  Indianapolis  have 
frequently  said  to  those  in  charge  of  Indiana  University  extension 
classes,  "Why  don't  you  advertise  your  courses  more?"  yet  Indiana 
University  uses  more  than  the  average  number  of  devices  for  gaining 
publicity. 

In  discussing  the  answers  to  122  letters  sent  out  to  students  by 
the  California  Extension  Division,  an  article  by  F.  F.  Nalder,  pub- 
lished in  School  and  Society,  says : 

Seventy-six  letters  offered  suggestions  for  Improving  the  service.  While 
most  of  these  apply  directly  to  this  university  extension  division,  they  all  indi- 
cate the  thought  of  people  regarding  extension  service  in  its  broader  aspects. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  recommendation  to  advertise  the  service  more  and  to 
give  greater  publicity  is  repeated  oftener  than  any  other.  Twenty-four  writers 
urged  more  thorough  advertising.  It  is  repeatedly  suggested  that  there  are  in 
every  community  many  to  whom  extension  teaching  would  prove  an  invaluable 
boon  were  it  brought  to  their  notice. 

The  writer  adds  that — 

There  is  a  sharp  contrast  between  the  viewpoint  of  the  people  who  have 
profited  by  extension  service  and  the  proper  and  dignified  academic  attitude 
toward  advertising  the  university.  People  regard  the  giving  of  adequate  pub- 
Uclty  to  this  service  as  legitimate  as  to  give  practical  and  scientific  instruction. 
As  one  writes,  "  It  will  take  a  great  deal  of  publicity  to  get  the  idea  of  uni- 
versity extension  to  the  people." 

In  other  words,  the  obligation  of  the  university  to  serve  the  people 
throughout  the  State  does  not  stop  with  the  quiescent  offermg  of  op- 
portunities. The  ideal  of  service  demands  an  aggressive  campaign 
against  ignorance  of  what  the  university  offers.  The  extension  divi- 
sion must  advertise.  In  no  other  way  can  it  hope  to  reach  even  a 
small  fraction  of  those  who  are  eager  to  study. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BULLETIN, 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  bulletin  to  consider  the  advertising  and 
publicity  methods  that  are  being  used  by  the  different  extension 
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divisions,  and  to  present  some  suggestions  oflFered  by  university  ex- 
tension officers  as  to  ways  in  which  a  greater  number  of  people  csa 
be  reached. 

THE  NATURE  OF  ADVERTISING  AND  PUBLICITY. 

Any  such  discussion  must  first  of  all  consider  the  nature  of  adTer- 
tising  and  publicity.  To  university  faculties  these  words  often  Imh 
an  unpleasant  connotation.  "Advertising "  suggests  an  effort  to  seQ 
something  for  profit,  regardless  of  ihe  needs  and  desires  of  the  pur- 
chaser. "  Publicity  '^  suggests  exploitation  and  is  shunned  by  pro- 
fessional men  in  accordance  with  tradition,  whether  thev  be  doctors, 
lawyers,  or  teachers.  But,  if  usage  will  acconunodate  itself  to  Web- 
ster's definitions,  "  to  advertise  is  to  give  public  notice,"  and  ^  pub- 
licity "  is  "  the  state  of  being  public  or  open  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
community,''  the  offensiveness  of  the  terms  somewhat  disappears 
This  is  the  conception  imder  which  the  Federal  Grovemment  acted 
when  it  hired  publicity  experts  to  take  charge  of  its  campaigns  in 
support  of  the  war.  It  is  the  conception  wliich  justifies  universitie 
in  including  in  their  curricula  advertising  and  publicity  courses.  Ex- 
tension publicity  seeks,  not  to  persuade  an  unwilling  buyer,  but  to 
disseminate  knowledge  of  opportunities. 

Few  universities  conduct  extensive  advertising  campaigns.  Bj 
virtue  of  its  material  embodiment  and  its  historic  position  as  the 
climax  of  the  State's  educational  systMn,  the  campus  university  is 
comparatively  well  known.  It  has  been  able  to  stand  back  and  reh 
upon  the  impetus  given  by  the  secondary  schools  to  send  it  students. 
It  may  go  on  without  direct  advertising.  However,  a  few  indirect 
methods  have  been  employed  by  universities  to  advertise  their  ei- 
istence.  Intercollegiate  athletics,  highly-paid  coaches,  alumni  secre- 
taries, foundation-day  programs  in  alumni  centers,  glee-club  concert 
tours,  ^^  annuals,''  rosters  of  students  in  catalogues,  banquet  and  com- 
mencement speeches  of  presidents  and  faculty  members,  encourage- 
ment of  college  spirit — ^these  are  some  of  the  more  common  devices 
which  owe  no  small  part  of  their  support  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
recognized  as  agencies  for  keeping  the  university  before  the  public 

More  direct  are  the  student  newspapers  and  the  university  news 
letters  or  press  bulletins  which  are  generally  conducted  by  the  de- 
partments of  journalism.  These  publications  serve  to  keep  the 
people  of  the  State  informed  concerning  university  activities.  Even 
these  "  house  organs,''  as  they  might  be  called,  are,  however,  seldom 
a  part  of  a  carefully  planned  campaign.  Frequently  they  are  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  information  without  refer- 
once  to  publicity  for  the  university. 
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ADVERTISING  AND  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  PROFESSOIL 

It  is  a  fact  that  university  professors  have  added  greatly  to  the 
world's  knowledge  of  advertising  principles;  that  many  of  the 
texts  on  advertising  have  been  written  as  the  result  of  experiments 
carried  on  in  the  psychological  laboratories.  If  the  principles 
which  academic  minds  have  so  carefully  worked  out  were  applied 
to  the  legitimate  advertising  of  education,  what  might  not  the  uni- 
versity accomplish!  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  principles  and 
technique  which  they  have  elaborated  are  so  little  applied  to  the 
service  of  the  university  itself. 

THE  DUTY  OF  ESTABLISHING  CONTACTS  THROUGH 

PUBLICTTY. 

One  would  expect  the  extension  division  to  recognize  more  clearly 
than  does  the  campus  university  the  duty  of  advertising.  The  exten- 
sion division  is  comparatively  new.  Obviously,  people  must  be  in- 
formed of  its  existence.  Moreover,  i£  will  always  have  a  greater 
publicit}^  problem,  since  it  has  for  its  student  body  the  mass  of 
people  who  are  either  unable  to  attend  college  or  are  ignorant  of  the 
opportunities  offered  by  universities.  Extension  division  directors 
who  fail  to  make  use  of  the  knowledge  gathered  by  professors  in 
departments  of  psychology  and  commerce  are  neglecting  to  make  an 
obvious  application  of  scientific  knowledge.  They  also  neglect  to  use 
the  great  opportunities  afforded  by  the  departments  of  journalism, 
where  students  are  trained  in  writing  newspaper  articles  and  in 
planning  and  executing  advertising  campaigns.  Many  of  the  con- 
tacts which  extension  divisions  must  establish  can  be  made  only 
through  increased  advertising  and  publicity. 

THE  PUBLICTTY  AGENT. 

The  California  Extension  Division  has  placed  its  publicity  work 
in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  man  who  has  the  title  of  editor.  It  is 
his  business  to  consult  daily  the  heads  of  the  departments  concerning 
their  publicity  needs.  Heads  of  departments  in  turn  consult  him  con- 
cerning publicity  plans  that  affect  their  work.  The  acting  director 
writes: 

It  Is  necessary  that  he  (the  editor)  should  enUst  the  support  not  only  of  the 
officers  of  the  extension  division,  but  also  of  many  persons  outside  the  clivision, 
who  may  from  time  to  time  be  available  In  carrying  out  our  plans.  The  nature 
of  university  extension  work  is  such  that  repeated  and  frequent  announcements 
of  its  activities  are  necessary.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  overemphasize  the 
Importance  that  attaches  to  the  work  of  the  editor. 

California  added  over  8,000  new  students  to  its  class  and  lecture 
course  rolls  in  the  years  1916  and  1917  alone — a  fact  which  would 
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seem  to  indicate  that  the  publicity  agent  had  justified  himself  in  thai 
State. 

The  Massachusetts  Department  of  University  extension  repons 
that  it  employs  no  publicity  agent,  but  spends  ""  about  $300  a  year  oa 
the  preparation  of  newspaper  copy  by  qualified  experts.  When  thk 
sort  of  material  is  well  prepared,  it  is  probably  more  efficient  thas 
ordinary  newspaper  advertising  and  its  publication  is  secured  with- 
out any  expense  for  space.'' 

Columbia  University  has  recently  appointed  an  experienced  news- 
paper man  to  take  charge  of  publicity,  including  that  of  the  exten- 
sion division.  By  virtue  of  his  knowledge  of  the  needs  and  practices 
of  the  newspaper  office,  this  agent  is  able  to  write  copy  in  soch  a  wij 
that  it  has  news  value.  Consequently,  his  articles  appear  by  the  coi* 
umn,  and  are  quoted  in  papers  all  over  the  countiy.  Sometimes  ther 
even  attain  the  first  page  of  the  New  York  dailies.  He  is  giving  tLi 
university  a  kind  of  publicity  that  it  could  not  buy  at  any  price.  Bm 
he  is  an  expert  who  knows  all  the  little  devices  that  will  entice  the 
editor  into  acceptance. 

This  agent  complains  that  he  is  losing  his  newspaper  style !  He 
finds  it  difficult  to  live  in  the  university  atmosphere  and  yet  keep 
the  newsfpaper  point  of  view.  This  complaint  from  a  seasoned  news- 
paper man  has  its  significance  for  the  university  that  fears  for  its 
standards.  If  a  newspaper  man  becomes  academic  to  the  extent  of 
injuring  his  copy  from  the  editorial  point  of  view,  what  can  <h» 
expect  the  editor  to  think  of  the  style  of  the  university  professor 
who  attempts  to  write  for  public  consumption  ? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  services  of  the  publicity  agent  are  matt 
and  more  sought  by  universities.  The  systematic  diffusion,  of  infor- 
mation on  public  activities  which  we  call  "publicity"  has  come, 
especially  since  the  war,  to  be  recognized  as  an  important  and 
legitimate  profession.  Institutions  of  all  sorts  are  seein^^  the  value 
of  getting  themselves  accurately  reported.  As  the  university  suffers 
from  the  mistakes  of  reporters,  it  appreciates  the  advantages  of  hav- 
ing an  agent  who  understands  its  point  of  view  and  its  aims.  Thus 
the  employment  of  a  publicity  agent  may  be  a  matter  of  self -defense, 
as  well  as  of  aggression. 

USB  OP  ADVERTISING  TEXTS. 

Extension  divisions  which  do  not  have  the  services  of  publicitT 
agents  (  and  there  are  many  for  whom  such  a  service  would  be  too 
expensive)  will  do  well  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  experts  on  their 
own  campus.  They  will  also  do  well  to  study  the  advertising  texts 
which  deal  with  such  matters  as  the  best  use  of  space,  the  size  of 
letters,  the  value  of  repetition,  the  relative  efficiency  of  advertise- 
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ments  in  different  media  and  at  different  intervals,  the  position  of 
the  advertisement,  and  the  planning  of  a  campaign.  These  ques- 
tions will  be  taken  up  briefly  later  in  this  discussion.  They  are 
mentioned  here  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the  need  of  expert 
advice. 

The  first  principle  of  advertising,  whether  one's  commodity  is 
aluminum  or  education,  is  to  attract  attention.  The  second  principle 
18  to  arouse  interest. 

There  are  many  legitimate  and  dignified  devices  for  carrying  out 
these  purposes.  The  officer  in  charge  of  extension  publicity  should 
know  them. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS, 

The  most  common  publicity  devices  used  by  extension  divisions 
are  the  traditional  announcements  in  the  university  catalogue;  the 
general  annual  announcement  of  all  extension  services;  the  annual 
announcements  of  courses  offered  by  the  class  and  correspondence 
study  departments,  and  special  folders  announcing  single  courses  or 
groups  of  courses. 

UNIVERSITY  CATALOGUES. 

Nearly  all  extension  divisions  have  announcements  of  their  work 
in  the  general  university  catalogue.  Containing  a  brief  statement  of 
the  aims  of  university  extension,  and  of  the  types  of  service  offered, 
these  announcements  serve  to  inform  persons  already  interested  in 
resident  study  of  the  possibilities  of  nonresident  study.  They  also 
impress  upon  both  the  faculty  and  the  public  mind  the  fact  that  the 
extension  division  is  a  recognized  and  a  coordinate  department  of 
the  university. 

But  their  practical  value  in  interesting  new  students  can  not  be 
great  since  the  university  catalogue  is  read  chiefiy  by  persons  who 
intend  to  go  to  college  or  a  limited  few  who  advise  them — such  as 
exceptional  parents  and  teachers.  Moreover,  the  character  of  the 
catalogue  is  not  such  that  it  will  attract  the  class  of  people  who  can 
be  interested  in  extension  study.  It  is  thoroughly  formalized  and 
almost  invariably  subordinates  subject  matter  to  administration  and 
organization.  In  the  main,  it  would  serve  its  purpose  better  if  it 
were  written  more  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  to  whom  it  is 
intended  to  bring  information  and  less  from  that  of  the  university 
faculty  and  trustees.  The  difficulty  which  even  university  adminis- 
trators find  in  locating  facts  in  the  catalogues  of  different  institu- 
tions; the  frequent  omission  of  tables  of  contents;  the  inadequacy 
of  indexes  (which  are  often  entirely  omitted) ;  and  the  failure  to  list 
faculty  names  and  courses  alphabetically,  are  well  known.  From  the 
practical  standpoint,  the  general  university  catalogue  is  open  to 
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much  criticism.  Nevertheless,  for  the  reason  menticmed,  ezteosoB 
divisions  do  well  to  include  their  announcements  within  its  ansten 
pages. 

GENERAL  EXTENSION  DIVISION  ANNOUNCEMENTSw 

Some  of  the  same  criticism  is  applicable  to  the  extension,  divisusi 
general  annomicement  (or  abbreviated  catalogue) ,  yet  it  is  <hi  the 
whole  an  improvement  over  the  university  catalogue. 

Becognizing  fully  the  purpose  of  the  usual  announoeiBent  as  t 
general  explanation  of  how  students  may  enter  upon  a  large  niusber 
of  activities,  and  recognizing  the  consequent  difficulties  that  confr<cs 
the  writer,  one  must,  nevertheless,  wonder  just  how  far  it  serves  te 
attract  and  vitally  interest  its  readers. 

The  practical  value  of  this  common  tyxxs  of  extension  annoiuiflB^ 
ment,  which  emphasizes  organization  and  admimstraticm  rather  tba 
the  subject  matter  of  the  services  offered,  can  not  be  accurately  detir- 
mined.  Like  the  aniversity  cataU^ie,  it  helps  to  create  aa  under 
standing  of  the  scope  and  organization  of  extension  wonk,  ei^ieciaB} 
among  former  resident  students,  faculty  members,  and  trustees.  B« 
its  power  to  interest  the  person  who  is  unfamiliar  with  univeratj 
forms  and  aloof  from  university  matters  can  not  be  greaL  TIk 
problem  of  the  writer  of  the  general  university  extension  announce- 
ment is  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  the  informed  and  the  uninfonoed 
public. 

University  Extension  What  and  Why,  a  bulletin  issued  by  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  is  admirably  adapted  to  this  end.  Its  oat- 
side  cover  is  illustrated^  as  is  the  inside  title-page.  Page  3,  tk 
begiiming  of  the  subject  matter,  reads  as  follows : 

What  is  university  extenstoa?  Tbte  qoesOon  can  pertiapa  best  be  ansivBRd 
by  telling  what  it  is  not.  It  ia  xmK.  a  acheme  for  adding  acres  to  the  ooUegi 
campus,  nor  Is  it  a  plan  for  multiplying  the  college  buildings.  It  has  Dothia{ 
to  do  with  advertising  the  university,  adding  to  the  number  of  students,  « 
Increasing  the  endowment. 

University  extension  is  simply  an  organized  effort  to  tBcreaae  tiie  effeetiw- 
neM  and  the  scope  of  tike  imi'veritty's  inftoenoe  and  teazling  by  proJeetiQg,  tf 
It  were,  tlie  institution  through  space. 

CLASS  AND  C»RRESPONDENCE  STUDY  ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS. 

Likewise,  many  class  and  correspondence  stndy  aniKmnoenienis 
lack  the  power  to  attract  and  interest  students',  because  of  their 
academic  presentation  of  subject  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
announcement  of  evening  sessions  at  Wilkes-Barre,  issued  !^  the 
fIVharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce  of  the  Uiriveraity  of 
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Pensylvania,  is  well  suited  to  its  purpose.  It  omits  details  of  ad-' 
ministration  and  the  names  of  staff  and  faculty  members  and  begins 
as  follows: 

The  extension  course  of  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce  was 
established  for  the  puri)ose  of  offering  advanced  instruction  in  financial  and 
commercial  subjects,  in  the  evenings,  to  men  and  women  in  the  larger  cities 
and  towns  of  Pennsylvania.  It  aims  to  give  opportunity  to  those  prepared  to 
pursue  university  work  but  who  are  prevented  by  circumstances  from  attending 
the  day  or  evening  sessions  in  Philadelphia. 

The  detailed  technique  of  a  business  can  not  be  acquired  in  a  university,  but 
the  fundamental  principles  underlying,  every  business  activity  find  their  place 
in  weU-organized  courses  of  study.  The  principles  of  accounting,  finance, 
bantdng,  insurance,  real  estate,  business  law,  salesmanship,  and  advertising 
have  been  formulated  and  can  be  taught  and  studied.  Moreover,  present-day 
circumstances  require  a  broader  knowledge  than  experience  alone  can  give. 
Specialization  has  so  confined  each  employee  to  a  narrow  round  of  routine 
duties  as  to  prevent  a  knowledge  of  the  larger  and  more  complicated  com- 
mercial relations.  If  this  larger  view  is  ever  to  be  attained  through  practice 
alone,  it  must  be  at  the  cost  of  years  of  difficult  and  laborious  experience. 

The  University  of  Iowa  issued  a  live  and  practical  annoimce- 
ment  of  correspondence  courses  for  1918-19  in  which  it  dispensed 
with  all  administrative  facts,  including  the  names  of  the  extension 
staff  and  faculty,  and  began  on  page  1  with  the  interesting  state- 
ment that  "  University  courses  of  standard  grade  by  correspondence 
offer  unparalleled  opportunities  to  the  '  stay-at-home.' "  While  the 
use  of  so  sweeping  a  word  as  ^^  unparalleled ''  may  be  questioned,  this 
type  of  beginning,  followed  by  a  specific  list  of  persons  who  are 
presumably  interested  in  correspondence  study,  is  based  upon  sound 
principles  of  psychology. 

An  eight-page  announcement  of  the  Bureau  of  Correspondence  In- 
struction of  the  University  of  California  gives  the  main  facts  about 
correspondence  instruction  and  how  to  get  it,  with  a  bare  list  of  the 
subjects  taught  by  mail.  This  condensation  of  information  about 
administrative  and  general  facts,  which  leaves  the  detailed  annoimce- 
ments  to  folders  and  announcements  of  special  courses  and  groups 
of  courses,  is  undoubtedly  one  solution  of  some  of  the  publicity 
problems  of  the  division,  which  offers  a  wide  range  of  extension 
courses. 

Reed  College,  Portland,  Oreg.,  had  a  total  attendance  at  its  ex- 
tension courses  in  1916-17  of  48,060.  The  popularity  of  these  courses 
may  have  been  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  no  charge  was  made 
for  any  except  the  study  courses  in  which  students  do  systematic 
work  and  take  examinations.  The  announcement  of  courses  for  that 
year  was  most  enticing,  however,  and  undoubtedly  had  much  to  do 
with  securing  the  large  attendance.  It  carries  on  page  2  a  spot 
map  of  the  city,  showing  the  extension  services  of  the  college,  and 
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lieaded  by  the  question,  "Has  Beed  CoUege  readied  3"our  home!' 

Facts  concerning  enrollment  are  given  in  one  brief  page,  attractiTdT 

printed,  and  on  page  4  the  announcement  of  courses  begins  as 

follows : 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  COURSES. 

CouBSE  1.    Modern  English  Prose  WRrrERS. 

Bt  William  T.  Fobtmr,  Ph.  D.,  LJj.  D^  Pbbsidbnt,  Bbbd  Cou^ox. 

At  the  North  Portland  Branch  labrary,  190  East  KiUingsworth 
ATenue,  near  the  Jefferson  EUgh  School ;  Tuesdays,  at  8  p.  m. 

1.  Modern  English:  Where  It  Came  From.    October  3. 

2.  Modern  Readers:  Guidance  to  the  Best  Books  and  the  Worst. 

October  10. 

3.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne :  The  Scarlet  Letter.    October  17, 

4.  Ralph   Waldo  Emerson:  The  Call,  to  Moral  Heroism.     Octo- 

ber 24. 

5.  Robert  L>oais  Stevenson:  His  Message  to  Youth.     October  31. 

6.  Literary  Landmarks  of  Scotland   (lUastrated).    November  7. 

7.  John  Ruskln :  On  a  Visit  to  the  Northwest.    November  14. 

8.  Literai7  Landmarks  of  London   (Illastrated).    November  21. 

9.  Literary  Landmarks  of  England  (Illustrated).    November  2& 

10.  Charles  Reade :   Peg  Wofflngton  and  Other  Novels.     Decembers. 

11.  Charles  Dickens'  England  (Illustrated).    December  12. 

12.  Charles   Dickens:  The   Christmas   Carol    (Reading).     Decem- 

ber 19. 

It  is  not  always  possible  for  extension  divisions  to  use  space  is 
lavishly  as  does  Reed  College;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  m 
favor  of  using  enough  space  to  present  an  attractive  annoancement 
for  each  cx)urse. 

FORMALIZED  DESCRIPTIONS. 

Lack  of  proper  attention  to  expression  is  also  characteristic  of 
many  announcements.  The  person  in  charge  of  the  extension  divi^on 
publicity  can  not  afford  to  leave  the  statements  of  courses  entirely  to 
the  individual  instructors.  Too  many  instructors  have  not  the  remot- 
est idea  of  how  to  popularize  their  ideas.  From  the  standpoint  of 
psychology  it  is  a  mistake,  for  instance,  to  dismiss  a  course  like  Eng- 
lish composition,  with  all  its  practical  value  for  those  who  have  not 
been  to  college,  with  a  statement  that — 

This  course  corresponds  to  EngUsh  A  in  this  college.  It  is  planned  for  stu- 
dents who  have  had  four  years  of  high  school  Bnglish  or  the  equivalent.  Stu- 
dents are  expected  to  confer  regularly  with  the  instructor  at  times  to  be  ap> 
pointed  within  the  conference  period  immediately  foUowing  each  class. 

The  statement  for  another  course  in  the  same  college  probably  more 
limited  in  scope,  dramatic  composition,  contains  concrete  information 
that  undoubtedly  has  greater  power  of  attraction: 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  desiring  to  write  plays.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  course  each  student  will  be  required  to  submit  the  scenario  of  a  play 
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to  be  written  during  the  year.  These  scenarios  will  be  criticized  with  reference 
to  their  suitability  for  the  stage,  and  the  manuscripts  prepared  from  them 
will  be  analyzed  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  dramatist.  Specific  technical 
problems  will  be  discussed  in  class  as  they  come  up  in  the  course  of  the  work. 
Representative  recent  and  current  plays  will  be  taken  up  and  analyzed  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  the  principles  underlying  their  construction  and  the  causes 
of  their  success  or  failure.  Constant  practice  in  plot  construction  and  the  prep- 
aration of  scenarios  will  be  given.  In  so  far  as  possible  the  work  of  the  course 
will  be  adapted  to  meet  the  specific  requirements  of  the  individual  students. 

A  common  practice  of  extension  division  announcements  has  been 
to  begin  with  a  history  of  the  extension  movement  If  the  writers 
had  really  considered  the  point  of  view  of  the  people  whom  they 
were  trying  to  interest,  they  would  hardly  have  chosen  an  approach 
of  interest  only  to  educators  and  historians.  The  man  or  woman  who 
has  never  heard  of  university  extension  will  certainly  not  be  attracted 
by  a  discussion  of  its  origin.  It  is  doubtful  if  such  a  discussion  would 
interest  even  a  faculty  or  a  board  of  trustees.  The  salesman  would 
only  in  the  rarest  cases  approach  his  customer  with  a  history  of  his 
product.  None  but  a  university  advertiser  would  make  such  waste- 
ful use  of  his  space. 

SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS  AND  FOLDERS. 

In  their  folders,  or  special  announcements  of  courses  or  groups  of 
courses,  extension  divisions  show  a  tendency  to  break  away  from 
tradition  and  adapt  their  publications  to  the  needs  of  the  general 
public.  Whether  these  announcements  are  similar  in  make-up  to  the 
more  general  extension  bulletins  or  whether  they  consist  of  letter- 
size  folders,  they  are  generally  more  informal  in  nature  and  hence 
offer  a  greater  opportunity  for  the  presentation  in  a  popular  way  of 
information  about  extension  courses.  The  extension  division  of  the 
University  of  California,  for  instance,  issued  a  10-page  announce- 
ment of  courses  in  business  subjects,  carrying  on  its  outside  cover 
a  table  of  contents.  This  table  served  to  suggest  concretely  to  the 
most  casual  observer  the  fact  that  the  publication  contained  infor- 
mation about  correspondence  courses  in  such  subjects  as  accounting, 
bookkeeping,  business,  English  and  commercial  law.  A  similar  an- 
nouncement was  issued  by  the  California  Extension  Division  with 
the  following  cover : 


t 


UNIVERSITY    OF    CALIFORNIA 

BULLETIN  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 

New  Series,  Yohime  IV,  ^fallIIber  € 


BY  CORRESPONDENCE 

YOUR  STATE  UNIVERSITY  CAN  TEACH  YOU  AND 

YOUR  EMPLOYEES  HOW  TO  WRITE 

BETTER  BUSINESS  LETTERS 


A  BUSINESS  MAN  IS  KNOWN 
BY  THE  LETTERS  HE  WRITES 


PUBLISHED  BT  THB 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

BERKELEY 
September,  1018 


Entered  at  the  post  office  at  Berkeley,  Califomiay  as  second-class  siatler  under  die 
act  of  July  16, 1894.  Issued  tri-monthly  in  January^  Febmaiy,  March,  April,  ]fi|, 
June,  July,  October,  Nofember,  and  December.  Five  issues  a  moofh  in  Aagsd 
and  September. 
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A  REED  COLLEGE  EXHIBIT. 
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Tie  University  of  Utah  issued  a  letter-size  folder  aimouncijig  ex- 
t;ension  courses  in  business  and  the  trades  and  industries,  beginning 
*wi tli  the  question  ''Why  study  practical  affairs  t"  and  giving  Marshall 
Field's  answer. 

The  writer  of  advertising  folders  who  has  his  reader  in  mind 
l>egins,  not  with  a  list  of  faculty  names;  not  with  a  history  of  uni- 
^eirsity  extension,  or  with  a  statement  of  entrance  requirements,  but 
^^^ith  the  single  fact  most  likely  to  arouse  interest.  A  folder  an- 
Xkoiincing  a  shop  course,  issued  by  the  extension  division  of  Minne- 
sota, is  an  admirable  example.  It  begins  with  some  suggestive  ques- 
'tions : 

CAN  YOU? 

Can  you  use  a  formula  in  solving  a  shop  problem? 

Can  you  tell  what  a  formula  is? 

Can  you  read  a  blue  print? 

Can  you  make  drawings  of  your  tools  and  of  the  machines  you 
use? 

Are  you  going  on,  year  after  year,  worl^ing  in  the  same  way, 
changing  Jobs  now  and  then  with  little  or  no  improvement,  until 
you  are  too  old  to  learn  new  ways,  always  putting  off  until  to-mor- 
row the  eiort  to  prepare  yourself  for  advancement? 

Or,  are  you  going  to  say: 

"  Now  is  the  time  to  start ; 

"  Now  I  shall  begin  to  master  my  work  In  the  right  way ; 

"  Now  I  shall  study  to  become  a  better  worlunan." 

This  is  not  academic  style ;  but  it  is  common  sense.  It  puts  above 
all  other  considerations  the  vital  one  of  interesting  the  person  whom 
the  university  can  serve. 

An  announcement  of  vocational  courses  issued  by  Minnesota  more 
clearly  approaches  the  outward  form  of  the  university  catalogue, 
but  its  content  and  presentation  are  in  accord  with  its  purpose  of 
informing  people  about  specific  university  extension  courses.  It  be- 
gins with  the  following  paragraph : 

When  teaching  by  correspondence  was  adopted  by  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota and  thus  became  a  part  of  the  school  system  of  the  State,  it  was  discovered 
that  there  was  a  need  for  courses  that  would  help  men  engaged  in  industrial 
pursuits,  particularly  the  machine  trades,  to  secufe  more  training  for  their 
work.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  apprentice  system  whereby  a .  man 
could  learn  to  be  a  sl^iUed  worl^man  has  disappeared.  If  a  person  now  wants 
all-round  training  he  must  secure  it  outside  his  daily  work.  There  are  two 
opportunities  for  doing  this — the  evening  class  and  the  correspondence  course, 
Botji  of  these  opportunities  are  offered  by  the  general  extension  division  of  the 
university. 

Analysis  of  this  shows  its  psychological  soundness.  In  the  first 
sentence  the  reader,  naturally  suspicious  of  something  new,  is  as- 
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suited  of  its  backing  by  the  publio-echool  aathoritaes,  at  the  suDe 
time  that  he  is  told  of  its  practical  value  and  accessibility. 

A  University  of  Chicago  folder,  annooncing  a  physics  cour^ 
answers  a  question  that  would  very  naturally  arise  in  the  mind  of  tb 
reader: 

"  Can  you  teach  physics  by  correqHmdenee? "  it  asks  in  the  opefi- 
ing  sentence.  And  after  it  has  explained  how  such  a  coarse  is  coo- 
ducted,  it  illustrates  its  points  concretely  by  listing  the  €xi>erimc!nfe 
performed  by  the  student  in  his  home  and  by  giving  pictures  of 
tlie  apparatus  shipped  to  students. 

Tlie  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  has  issued  a  pamphlet 
advertising  reading  courses  on  farm  efficiency,  which  carries  a  pic- 
ture of  a  man  putting  his  discussion  paper  into  his  rural  maU  bos. 
This  is  more  suggestive  than  a  page  of  description  would  be.  As  i 
matter  of  fact,  the  picture  on  the  outside  of  the  folder  is  very  much 
more  suggestive  and  attractive  than  the  opening  paragraph : 

The  next  few  years  wlU  caU  for  the  greatest  skiU  in  farming.  The  dose 
of  the  World  War  has  brought  to  America  a  more  ^Jerious  rather  than  a  less 
Kerious  foiKl  problem.  The  United  States  Is  being  called  upon  to  exjjort  fc-d 
not  only  to  the  allied  countries,  but  also  to  the  hungry  populattons  Off  central 
Kurope.     KnowU^ge  win  Increase  efRciency  \n  farming. 

The  angle  of  approach  here  is  hiumuutarian  and  iinpersonaL  It 
hicks  the  pulling  power  which  direct  «ppeal  to  immediate  personal 
interest  has. 

Columbia  University  followed  the  traditional  method  in  a  similar 
folder  announcing  an  eiuei^&cy  course  to  train  typiate  for  GoTem- 
ment  service.  The  folder  begins  with  the  SAme  of  the  ixkfitructor, 
tlie  acadenae  miiiibei'  of  the  oourse,  the  time  and  plaoe  of  naeeting. 
followed  by  tlie  statt^nant  that  '^  the  object  of  this  oourseis  to  prepare 
students  with  no  knowledge  of  typewriting  to  fill  acceptable  GoTera- 
ment  and  othei*  positions  in  war  work." 

It  would  be  interesting,  other  things  beiz^  equal,  to  eooipmix  the 
results  obtained  from  this  folder  and  from  the  one  issued  bv  Min- 
nesota  for  niaclane  courses.  But  unfortunately  the  complicating 
factors  that  make  for  enrollment — such  as  the  relative  appeal  oi  the 
two  courses,  differences  of  environment  and  population — ^preFent 
any  accurate  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  the  two  methods  of  approach. 

NEWSPAPER  ARTICLES. 

"  The  most  important  field  of  publicity  is  that  of  the  newspaper," 
writes  the  publicity  agent  of  the  extension  division  of  California, 
and  adds  that  the  California  papers  have  been  very  generous  witli 
space.  The  San  Francisco  Examiner,  for  instance,  recently  pre- 
sented the  division  with  a  complimentary  bill  for  space  to  the  value 
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of  $22,690.  The  Indianapolis  and  Fort  Wayne  papers  have  been 
most  generous  with  the  Indiana  University  Extension  Division.  The 
university  extension  department  of  Massachusetts  has  had  large 
response  to  its  newspaper  publicity.  Two  hundred  students  re- 
sponded to  a  single  short  news  paragraph  in  a  Boston  paper  about 
an  automobile  course. 

THE  NEWS  ELEMENT. 

Much  depends  upon  obedience  to  the  rules  of  newspaper  practice  in 
the  preparation  of  copy.    Ask  any  editor  if  he  will  take  an  extension 
"  story  "  and  he  will  reply,  "  If  it  has  news  valiie.^'*    Things  about  to 
liappen,  new  courses  about  to  be  given  or  just  started,  enrollment 
figures,  brief  outlines  of  interesting  points  to  be  covered  in  the  course, 
the  practical  value  of  a  course,  names  of  students  completing  courses- 
all  of  these  are  points  to  emphasize.    They  contain  the  news  element. 
Often,  indeed,  the  mere  introduction  of  some  such  word  as  "  to-day '' 
or  "  recently  "  or  the  words  '*  just  announced  "  will  serve  to  give  the 
impression  of  news.     Names  of  instructors  and  extension  division 
officials  sometimes  serve  to  carry  some  previously  announced  fact, 
such  as  the  giving  of  a  course  or  the  opening  of  a  semester. 

PLANNING  THE  CAMPAIGN. 

It  is  necessary  during  the  three  or  four  weeks  that  precede  and 
follow  the  opening  of  classes  to  keep  announcements  continually  in 
the  papers.    But  the  editor  demands  news.    Consequently,  shortage  of 
news  must  be  anticipated  and  some  items  withheld.    Some  of  the 
steps  that  maj^  be  taken  are  as  follows:  First  is  issued  a  general 
announcement  that  a  new  semester  will  begin  at  a  certain  time  and 
that  such  and  such  courses  will  be  given.    This  is  followed  with  more 
detailed  announcements  of  groups  of  courses  such  as  literary,  busi- 
ness, secretarial,  vocational.     Then  comes  the  announcement  that 
"  to-morrow  "  will  mark  the  opening  of  classes.    Classes  begin,  but 
enrollments  are  low.    Only  a  small  percentage  of  those  who  can  be 
interested  have  been  reached  by  this  intermittent  publicity.     The 
agent  must  bestir  himself.    He  may  announce  that  a  certain  number 
of  registrations  have  been  received  and  that  classes  began  on  such 
and  such  days.     This  additional  publicity  invariably  brings  in  a 

batch  of  new  enrollments  by  the  next  meeting  of  the  class. 

Then,  toward  the  end  of  the  first  semester,  the  agent  may  prepare 
newspaper  articles  about  the  classes  that  are  running.  The  clever 
writer  who  has  played  up  all  his  general  news,  may  make  news  by 
announcing  (with  the  permission  of  the  instructor)  that  the  class  in 
political  economy  will  discuss  the  cost  of  living  on  Friday  evening, 
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and  that  the  meeting  will  be  open  to  the  public;  that  the  acooantinf 
instructor  will  take  up  the  matter  of  making  out  income-tax  returns; 
or  that  the  professor  of  literature  will  read  aloud  a  famous  play.  He 
may  tell  how  the  public-leaking  class  lias  been  assisting'  some  publk 
cause  or  "  drive ;''  how  the  class  in  dramatic  art  is  to  ^ve  a  play  opa 
to  the  public ;  or  how^  the  accounting  class  is  auditing  the  books  of 
the  local  charity  organization.  All  these  facts  serve  to  keep  tl» 
people  of  the  community  informed  about  the  classes. 

RELEASE  VS.  SPEOAL  COPY. 

Publicity  matter  may  be  sent  out  in  two  different  ways — ^as  •^^^ 
lease  copy,"  to  be  used  by  all  the  papers  at  a  time  indicated  on  ths 
manuscript;  or  as  an  item  especially  prepared  for  a  given  paper. 
The  a^ent  should  ascertain  from  the  editor  the  practice  of  his  paper 
in  regard  to  such  items  and  should  comply  with  his  suggestions.  Two 
editoi*s  in  Indianapolis  take  release  material,  while  a  third  insists  cm 
material  written  especially  for  his  paper.  Several  articles  may  gen- 
erally, however,  be  given  out  on  a  single  subject,  if  the  wording  is 
varied  as  much  as  possible.  The  director  of  the  vocational  courses  at 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  feels  that  he  has  gained  better 
results  from  special  copy  than  from  release. 

The  editor  of  the  California  Extension  Division  reports  that  he 
has  found  by  experience  that  it  is  wisest  to  send  to  city  papers  article 
that  are  written  especially  for  each  paper.  This  editor  makes  it  i 
part  of  his  business  to  form  the  personal  acquaintance  of  newspaper 
editors  and  other  men  connected  with  the  press  in  order  that  exten- 
sion publicity  material  may  be  sent  directly  to  known  individuals; 
and  in  order  that  the  understanding  and  cooperation  between  the  ex- 
tension editor  and  the  newspaper  man  may  be  as  perfect  as  possible. 
One  feature  of  the  work  is  confined  to  newspaper  articles  appearing 
in  cities ;  and  another  feature  consists  in  sending  matter  to  papers  in 
small  towns  throughout  the  State.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  it  is  not 
possible  or  necessary  to  vary  the  articles  in  the  manner  described  in 
connection  with  the  press  in  cities  and  large  towns.  This  editor 
also  makes  a  special  study  of  journals  and  magazines  that  appear 
weekly,  biweekly,  or  monthly.  These  periodicals  can  be  very  useful 
to  the  extension  division.  For  instance,  an  electrical  journal  printed 
four  different  items  in  one  issue  about  the  California  extension 
courses  in  electricity. 


AN  ADVERTISEMENT  THAT  APPEARED  IN  THE 
JOURNAL  OF  ELECTRICITY. 
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KEEPING  THE  READER  IN  MIND. 

The  special  feature  article  is  a  good  source  of  publicity.    Since  its 
primary  purpose  is  not  tlie  giving  of  news  but  the  giving  of  informa- 
tion about  something  that  is  going  on,  it  can  be  used  at  the  editor's 
convenience.    Sunday  morning  magazine  sections,  or  Saturday  night 
special  editions  are  suitable  places  for  university  feature  articles  and 
editors  seldom  refuse  to  print  such  articles  if  they  are  well  written. 
The  feature  article  may  tell  about  the  age,  sex,  and  occupations  of 
extension  students ;  or  it  may  describe  what  goes  on  in  an  automobik 
class  for  women;  or  in  the  public-speaking  class  for  men.     It  mar 
tell  about  the  spread  of  the  university  extension  movement  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  State.    But  it  should  always  contain  Annum 
interest.    Such  artides,  of  course,  must  be  prepared  for  individual 
papers  rather  than  be  released  for  all. 

Much  depends  upon  the  way  in  which  copy  intended  for  the  nen^ 
papers  is  written.  It  is  well  worth  while  for  anyone  doing  ext^isioa 
work  to  study  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  newspapo* 
writing.  First  of  all,  the  article  must  be  addressed  to  the  average  news- 
paper reader  who  is  probably  entirely  ignorant  of  what  university  ex- 
tension is,  what  it  may  mean  to  him,  and  where  and  how  he  can  ob- 
tain instruction*  Though  countless  articles  may  have  appeared  in 
local  papers,  there  are  always  many  in  the  community  to  whom  any 
given  notice  will  be  the  first  notice ;  yet  the  editor  has  become  familiar 
with  the  announcement.  To  him  it  is  an  old  story  and  he  wonders  if 
it  is  not  to  his  readers.  The  writer  must,  in  such  cases,  introduce  the 
facts  which  are  repetition  into  the  body  or  end  of  his  article;  at  the 
same  time  putting  into  his  ""  lead ''  the  most  important  idea  he  has  to 
present. 

THE  **LEAD,'' 

The  lead  is,  in  newspaper  parlance,  the  first  sentence  or  sentences  of 
an  article.  In  a  plain  news  story  it  generally  tells  who^  what^  whej^j 
wJiere^  why.  In  a  feature  article,  it  makes  some  especially  interesting 
statement  that  will  attract  the  attention  of  tlie  reader  and  induce  liim 
to  read  further.  The  rather  common  practice  of  saying  in  a  news 
article  that  "  Blank "  University  Extension  Division  offers  certain 
courses  in  certain  subjects  at  a  certain  time  is  a  simple  method  of 
approach.    Its  greats  virtue  is  its  directness. 

The  first  words  of  the  first  sentence  of  a  paragraph  are  always 
points  of  emphasis.  The  ends  of  paragraphs,  and  of  articles  are  also 
strategic  points,  because  the  average  casual  reader  scans  a  page  for 
beginnings  and  endings  of  paragraphs. 
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Concreteness  is  ess^itial  in  wriiing  publicity  mafariaL    One  must 
ive  a  definite  inui^  to  tlie  reader.    Generalities  mean  little,  espe- 
<^ally  to  the  unix'aindd  mind.    Hense  tbe  writer  who  is  telling  about 
the  value  of  a  publie-^peaking  couiae  mufit  mention  fiome  o£  the  oe- 
cmsions  upon  which  trainin;g  in  public  speaking  is  of  practical  value. 
If  one  is  writing  a/bout  courses  in  Engiish  oompoeitionf  one  must 
refer  to  the  importance  of  knowing  how  to  punctuate,  how  to  pai^a- 
graph,  how  to  construct  letters  and  repoxts.    In  other  words,  news- 
paper publicity  must  be  in  terms  of  tim  daily  life  of  the  st^EkOgrapher, 
the  clerk^  and  the  business  man.    If  the  aitide  is  ahout  a  public- 
leaking  course,  it  must  show  how  publie  speaking  will  help  the 
shopkeeper,  the  young  factory  maiaager,  or  the  insui^snce  agent,  to 
approach  individuajs  or  groups.     The  publicity  agent  must  em- 
{^asize  ihe  prai^ical  value  of  what  the  university  offers,  for  whether 
they  are  studying  titerature  or  eommeix^e,  practical  value  Is  what 
the  busy  extension  students  of  America  demand.    It  is  inteiestiug 
to  note  in  passing  that  tht  extension  students  of  Englaiid  have  de- 
manded greater  opportunities  for  cultural  study,  especially  aloi^g 
the  lines  of  history,  economics,  and  the  sodal  sciences. 
This  is  a  poster  which  is  concrete  in  its  suggestion : 
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Improve  your  effi^ency,  rcdse  your  earning  power,  and  increase  the 
pleasure  of  your  work  by  special  traiziiiig.    I^eazn  to  calculate  power,  wire 
cii?cuif»  chttraetBEistiBB)  wttidy  ibh0  thMsry  o€  instnunentsy  avBoratersy 


In  shorty  take  the  new  correspondence  course  in  Electricity  now  heing 
launched  by  the  University  of  California  and  the  J'ouxnal  of  Electzidty. 

Tim  eo«t  «f  tte  eourse  Is  95.00;  text 
•ending  f  5.00  and  jroor  address  to  the 
Division,  Berioeley. 


f  2.40  extra.    KaroU  Iby 
of  CaUComia  ExtenniMi 


CmmmiUe9  of  the  €MU!9mim  Ekaotrieai 


Please  Poet  on  Bulletija  Board. 
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BREVITT  AND  FORM. 

Brevity  is  another  virtue  of  the  newspaper  article.      Editors  U9 
generally  crowded  for  space.    They  want  to  give   a.  maximum  of 
fact  in  a  minimum  of  words.    Sarely  will  they  perzoit  '*  editorisA 
izing,"  or  expression  of  opinion.    They  frown,  for  instance,  upon 
statements  of  the  importance  of  a  given  course  or  of  extension  woA 
They  want  facts;  not  theories.    Sometimes  a  news  item  or  even  a 
bulletin  may  impress  an  editor  so  favorably,  however,  that  he  wiB 
make  it  the  basis  of  an  editorial. 

Newspaper  form  must  be  followed  in  the  make-up  of  copy.    TItf 
typewriting  should  be  double  or  triple  spaced,  with  a  margin  of  at 
least  1^  inches  at  the  left  edge,  and  at  least  2|  inches  at  the  top,  in 
order  that  the  copy  reader  or  editor  may  write  corrections  on  the 
margin  and  a  headline  at  the  top.    These  details  may  seem  un- 
essential.    But  they  are  important  in  the  newspaper  office  wher» 
the  need  for  speed  makes  recopying  impossible.   Moreover,  the  editor 
is  just  human  enough  to  take  the  path  of  least  resistance  between 
copy  that  is  correctly  prepared  for  the  printer  and  that  vrhidi  needs 
revision. 

FORM  LETTERS. 

Form  letters,  sent  out  to  selected  mailing  lists,  are  a  common  form 
of  extension  advertising.  Their  efficiency  so  far  as  direct  results 
are  concerned  is  open  to  question.  Exact  figures  are  obtainable  b 
only  a  few  instances.  However,  form  letters  are  doubtless  of  value 
in  the  long  run.  They  serve  to  let  people  know  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  extension  study,  whether  it  is  desired  at  the  moment  or 
not.  They  may  not  bring  immediate  enrollments,  but  they  may  be 
remembered  and  result  in  later  enrollments. 

The  secretary  of  the  Minnesota  Extension  Division  Correspondence 
Study  Departments  gives  the  following  summary  of  her  experiment 
in  form  letters: 

Our  pnbUcity  activities  have  been  in  the  way  of  letters,  leaflets,  placards, 
press  news  Items,  and  special  articles  for  periodicals.  I  shall  take  these  np  one 
by  one. 

Letters  were  sent  as  foUows: 

1.  To  high-school  principals:  Sent  out  In  the  fall  on  general  extension  work 
but  asking  lists  of  the  teachers  for  drcularization  for  correspondence  study 
department.  Inclosures:  Stamped  envelope  for  reply  and  "Are  you?'*  card. 
Number  sent,  525.  Number  of  repUes,  266.  Number  of  names  thus  received  not 
estimated.  The  result  of  a  drcularization  of  this'  kind  is  difficult  to  estimate, 
as  it  is  not  immediate.  By  tsr  the  greater  number  of  our  r^istrations  come 
from  the  teachers  of  the  State  as  a  result  of  Just  this  kind  of  circularizati<m. 

2.  To  manufacturing  concerns  dealing  with  enginering  products.  Two  hun- 
dred letters  were  sent  to  employers  with  "Shop  Mathematics  and  Drawing" 
pamphlet  for  distribution  among  workers ;  results  very  meager.    I  was  able  to 
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check  only  about  four  responscB.    Decided  not  to  repeat  thi&  kind  of  drcularlza- 
tlon. 

8.  TV)  city  librarians :  One  hundred  and  four  letters  sent  out ;  8  rej^es  offer- 
Ins  cooperation.  This  also  Is  a  type  of  circularizatlon  that  almost  defies  an 
estimate  of  results. 

4.  To  correspondence  students,  asking  names  of  persons  who  they  thought  might 
be  interested  in  correspondence  instruction.  A  stamped  postal  card  was  inclosed. 
One  hundred  and  two  were  sent;  48  w^«  returned  with  196  names.  Thus  far 
four  registrations  have  been  traced  to  this  drculariaation,  though  undoubtedly 
more  have  come  indirectly  from  it 

5.  To  labor  unions:  Two  types  of  letters  were  used;  one  going  to  the  labor 
Unions  representing  occupations  In  which  we  are  offering  vocational  courses, 
the  other  to  those  Iti  which  we  are  not.  This  circularizatlon  has  just  taken 
place  and  we  can  not  make  any  esttmate  of  the  results  of  it 

6.  To  highHSchool  principals,  regarding  commencement  speakers  and  calling 
attention  to  the  new  correspondence  bulletin  Just  Issued.  Inclosed  stamped 
postal  card  for  names  of  young  people  who  have  completed  high  school  but  have 
not  gone  on  to  college.  This  Is  too  recent  a  circularizatlon  to  make  any  esti- 
mate of  results. 

7.  To  editors:  Six  hundred  and  twenty-five  letters  sent  out  calling  attention 
to  the  work  of  the  correspondence  study  department  and  asking  for  publication 
of  the  article  accompanying  the  letter.  This  has  been  out  only  about  two  weeks 
and  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  the  results  will  be.  There  is  a  slight  increase 
of  inquiries,  which  Indicates  tliat  some  of  the  papers  have  published  the  article. 
It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  many  of  them  did  so,  but  I  am  convinced  that  this 
kind  of  publicity  work  pays. 

8.  To  county  superintendents:  This  letter  has  Just  gone  out  to  86  county 
superintendents  asking  for  lists  of  the  rural  teachers  for  the  purpose  of  cir- 
cularizing them  for  correspondence  instruction  during  the  sununer  and  to  get 
them  ready  for  another  circularizatlon  next  fall. 

In  circularizing  for  class  organization  in  Duluth,  the  back  of  the  small  slip 
which  was  Inclosed  with  the  electric  light  and  gas  bills  in  the  city  contained  a 
statement  regarding  correspondence  instruction.  There  was  a  noticeable  in- 
crease of  inquiries  from  Duluth  after  this  circularizatlon  was  made.  It  has 
been  impossible,  however,  to  determine  what  registrations  came  from  it,  inas- 
much as  the  announcements  went  to  the  Duluth  Library  at  about  the  same  time 
and  we  could  not  determine  which  was  the  source  of  the  inquiry. 

It  aU  seems  to  simmer  down  to  the  matter  of  keeping  correspondence  study 
instruction  before  the  public.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  method  of  circulariza- 
tlon will  bring  a  high  percentage  of  immediate  results.  I  might  say  that  this 
was  also  my  experience  in  WIsconsla.  That  is  why  I  believe  in  pegging  away 
at  the  matter  and  thus  making  this  method  of  instruction  as  widely  known  as 
that  of  the  classroom,  so  that  people  who  have  in  hand  the  solution  of  educa- 
tional problems  will  think  of  correspondence  instruction  as  well  as  of  attend- 
ance at  school  as  a  means  of  solving  it 

The  secretary  of  the  correspondence  study  department  at  the 
University  of  Kansas  reports  that  letters  to  common-school  gradu- 
ates and  to  teachers  have  '^always  brought  good  results."  ^^The 
letter  to  enrolled  students  we  have  found  to  be  one  of  the  easiest  and 
cheapest  ways  of  securing  a  list  of  prospective  students.  The  letters 
can  be  sent  with  returned  lessons  at  no  additional  cost,  and  have 
always  brought  a  prompt  and  enthusiastic  response.'^ 
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The  Indiana  University  Extension  Division  has  found  it  profiubk 
to  send  out  letters  to  resident  students  at  the  end  of  the  regokr 
school  year  in  June  and  at  the  end  of  the  summer  session.  Of  tk 
1,500  so  reached  at  the  end  of  one  semester,  33  respK>nded.  When  the 
Indiana  University  Center  at  Indianapolis  sent  out  a  questionnaire 
to  enrolled  class  students,  asking  th^n  how  they  first  learned  of  the 
extension  classes,  30  of  the  256  who  replied  mentioned  circular  lettersL 

The  secretary  of  the  correspondence  study  department  at  the  Xwth 
Adams  State  Normal  School,  in  Massachusetts,  reports  that  when  she 
sent  out  149  letters  to  superintendents  offering  correspondence  course 
she  received  responses  from  11  giving  lists  of  teachers  and  from  I€ 
inviting  oral  explanations  before  teachers'  meetings. 

Several  thousand  circulars  were  sent  to  the  insurance,  banking, 
commercial,  manufacturing,  and  other  business  firms  in  each  of  foor 
Pennsylvania  cities  by  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Com- 
merce of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  dean  writes,  howevw, 
that  he  does  not  believe  that  this  was  very  useful. 

POST  CARDS. 

Excellent  results  were  obtained  by  the  Indiana  University  Exten- 
sion Division  from  post  cards  which  were  distributed  by  k  boy  in 
the  large  office  buildings  of  Indianapolis.  The  cards,  2,000  of  which 
cost  $9,  were  printed  like  an  ordinary  postal  on  one  side.  The  other 
side  contained  a  brief  announcement  of  the  opening  of  the  semester 
at  the  extension  center,  together  with  a  list  of  courses  offered.  Per- 
sons interested  were  asked  to  check  the  courses  about  which  ther 

m 

desired  further  information  and  to  return  the  cards.  About  2O0 
replies  to  these  cards  came  back — a  percentage  that  advertising*  agents 
would  regard  as  especially  high  as  compared  with  cost 

The  practice  of  sending  out  double  post  cards  to  enrolled  stodents 
asking  for  the  names  of  friends  who  may  be  interested  in  courses,  is 
common.  The  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  it  is  productive 
of  good  results.  Columbia  University  sends  such  a  card  to  exten- 
sion students  a  month  after  they  have  enrolled.  Nearly  2,000  of 
8,429  students  who  were  sent  cards  responded  to  the  request  for 
names. 

FOLLOWING  UP  INQUIRIES. 

The  Columbia  Extension  Division  has  an  excellent  foUow-up  sys- 
tem which  keeps  the  mailing  list  free  from  dead  material.  After 
the  assistant  in  the  director's  office  has  circularized  the  students 
whose  names  have  been  sent  in  by  friends,  she  sends  those  who  have 
not  responded  another  double  post  card  asking  if  they  wish  to  have 
their  names  retained  on  the  mailing  list  and  suggesting  that  they 
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ply  on  the  attached  postal.  Those  who  fail  to  reply  are  dropped 
^rom  the  list. 

This  assistant  also  keeps  a  record  card  for  every  person  who 
inquires  about  extension  courses.  On  this  card  she  checks  the  subject 
in  which  the  student  is  interested,  the  names  of  the  announcements 
sent,  and  the  person  or  department  through  which  he  inquired. 
Liater,  when  registration  cards  are  compared  with  the  inquiry  cards, 
those  who  have  not  enrolled  are  sent  the  return  postal  described 
above.  Those  who  fail  to  indicate  further  interest  are  dropped  from 
the  mailing  list. 

Columbia  answers  general  inquiries  by  form  letters  and  refers 
specific  questions  to  the  instructor  in  charge.  The  instructor  indi- 
cates in  a  few  words  on  the  inquiry  record  card  the  nature  of  his 
reply.  The  extension  division  has  built  up  its  afternoon  and  evening 
class  enrollment  of  about  7,000  students  almost  entirely  through  the 
good  will  of  its  students  and  the  follow-up  system  thus  described. 
It  mails  announcements  to  principals  of  schools,  librarians,  teachers 
in  the  high  schools  of  Greater  New  York,  to  nurses,  city  clerks,  and 
to  the  managers  and  officers  of  various  firms  found  in  the  city 
directory. 

Tlie  secretary  of  the  University  of  Chicago  correspondence  study 

department  also  believes  in  a  careful  follow-up  system.    He  writes 

as  follows: 

A  week  or  so  after  answering  a  letter  we  send  each  Inquirer  a  booklet  con- 
taining typical  lessons  from  courses  that  are  related  as  closely  as  possible  to 
those  about  which  he  has  inquired  in  order  to  give  him  a  concrete  idea  of  what 
study  by  correspondence  is  like;  and  a  week  or  10  days  later  we  send  him  a 
reminder  of  the  possibilities  and  adequacy  of  correspondence  study  work  in  the 
form  of  a  three-page  folder  of  testimonials.  We  have  not  kept  a  check  on  the 
results  of  this  follow-up  system,  for  we  are  satisfied  that  whether  or  not  it 
brings  immediate  enrollment,  the  plan  that  has  been  followed  will  stimulate 
educational  desire  and  a  knowledge  of  educational  opportunities. 

LETTERS  TO  EMPLOYERS. 

The  Columbia  Extension  Division  reports  that  it  has  no  record  of 
the  returns  from  its  letters  to  persons  chosen  out  of  directory  lists, 
but  that  it  has  had  '^  good  cooperation  "  from  bank  (Cashiers. 

Minnesota  checked  only  4  responses  from  200  letters  sent  to  em- 
ployers. The  256  replies  to  the  questionnaire  sent  by  the  Indiana 
University  Extension  Division  asking  students  how  they  heard  of 
the  class  work  brought  only  9  references  to  employers.  Yet  the 
director  of  engineering  extension  work  at  Iowa  State  College,  who 
has  had  long  experience  in  this  field,  says : 

A  letter  to  employers  is  often  effective.  This  letter  should  state  briefly  the 
courses  to  be  given  and  their  purpose  and  should  close  with  a  requett  for 
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assi^jtauce  and  cooperation.  This  letter  should  be  accompauied  by  a  piimed 
or  mimeographed  sheet  giving  details  of  the  courses  for  the  men  themseh^ 
which  can  be  posted  up  by  the  time  clock,  where  the  men  can  see  it. 

Stat^nents  giving  in  detail  the  content  of  courses  are  also  bsdX  to 
selected  mailing  lists  by  the  extension  divisions  of  Kansas,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Indiana.  The  officers  in  charge  of  the  Indiana  cenUn 
report  that  these  mimeographed  statements  (copy  for  which  is  sup- 
plied by  the  instructors)  can  be  very  conveniently  used  by  the  officers 
in  charge,  both  in  answering  letters  of  inquiry  and  in  talking  vith 
extension  students. 

Several  extension  divisions  report  that  the  local  gas  or  electrk 
companies  will  sometimes  send  out  with  their  monthly  bills  small 
four-page  slips  or  folders  annoimcing  extension  courses.  One  com- 
pany, which  operates  a  large  moving  electrical  sign,  has  promised  tLs 
free  use  of  the  sign  for  the  announcement  of  extension  classes  this 
coming  fall  (1919). 

Free  use  of  lantern-slide  announcements  in  motion-picture  theaters 
is  reported  by  the  extension  division  of  California.  The  Coll^je  of 
the  City  of  New  York  secured  the  free  use  for  two  weeks  of  a  pand 
on  a  large  circuit  of  motion  pictures.  This  advertising"  servioo 
undoubtedly  played  an  important  part  in  the  campaign  of  1915 
which  established  the  division  of  vocational  subjects  with  an  initial 
enrollment  of  2,627  students.  The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
also  gets  a  great  deal  of  free  newspaper  publicity,  some  of  which 
undoubtedly  comes  from  the  fact  that  it  has  an  advisory  committeB 
of  men  powerful  in  the  city  life  and  that  it  secures  the  greats 
experts  in  the  city  to  lecture  from  time  to  time.  The  college  has  used 
billboard  posters  and  subway  space  (free).  It  does  not  use  any  paid 
advertising,  because  it  is  not  allowed  to  do  so,  and  the  director 
believes  that  it  would  fail  to  get  free  news  items  if  it  paid  for  any 
notices.  He  feels  that  the  best  results  have  been  secured  from  news- 
paper stories. 

STREET  CAR  POSTERS. 

Street-car  posters  have  been  used  by  the  extension  departments  of 
Massachusetts,  California,  and  Minnesota.  Minnesota  runs  window 
cards  in  all  the  street  cars  of  the  entire  system  of  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul  for  14  days  just  before  the  opening  of  the  fall  semester  of 
classes.  The  space  costs  about  $187.  It  carries  a  display  in  aU  the 
cars  of  the  Twin  Cities  for  eight  days  preceding  the  opening  of  the 
second  semester  at  a  cost  of  about  $135.  In  addition  to  these  sums 
paid  for  space,  the  division  spends  about  $100  to  print  the  display 
cards  for  both  semesters.  The  director  reports  that,  when  ques- 
tioned as  to  how  thej'^  first  learned  of  the  classes,  nearly  half  of  tlie 
students  in  extension  classes  referred  to  the  street-car  advertisements. 
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^Willie  no  statistics  as  to  returns  from  street-car  advertising  are 
i^vailable,  this  medium  seems  to  present  an  unusual  opportunity  for 
idcqnamting  the  people  of  a  city  with  extension  work.  Walter  DiU 
Scott,  in  his  Psychology  of  Advertising  estimates  that  in  the  aver- 
9.ge  American  city  about  66  per  cent  of  the  total  population  ride  in 
street  cars.  Daniel  Starch,  in  his  Theory  of  Advertising,  places  the 
i:iuniber  at  from  85  to  90  per  cent  of  city  adults.  Mr.  Scott  argues 
tliat  these  people  ride  regularly  and  that  advertisements  carried  in 
oars  reach  particularly  the  "  lower  classes  of  people,  the  classes  little 
Influenced  by  newspapers.''  Mr.  Starch  sums  up  the  arguments  for 
street-car  advertising  as  follows: 

1.  Every  card  has  an  equal  chance  with  every  other  card  in  the 
car  and  is  not  overshadowed  by  the  large  advertiser.  There  is  little 
difference  in  position. 

2.  Cars  are  free  from  objectionable  advertising;  hence,  advertise- 
ments have  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

3.  Seeing  placards  requires  a  minimum  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
passenger. 

4.  Railway  cards  are  a  practically  universal  medium. 

5.  They  are  read  repeatedly  and  in  a  leisurely  mood. 

The  third  and  fifth  arguments  would  seem  to  be  the  strongest: 
People  do  read,  both  consciously  and  unconsciously,  over  and  over 
again,  the  advertisements  in  street  cars.  And  they  read  them  in  a 
leisurely  way,  not  hurriedly  as  one  glances  through  the  advertising 
pages  of  the  newspaper.  "The  time  element  is  important,"  says 
H.  F.  Adams,  in  Advertising  and  Its  Mental  Laws.  "A  stimulus 
which  lasts  twice  as  long  as  another,  sends  approximately  twice  as 
much  nerve  current  to  the  brain  as  does  the  briefer  one.  Conse- 
quently, we  are  likely  to  attend  to  those  things  which  endure  for 
some  time.'' 

Undoubtedly,  the  street-car  poster  has  the  advantage  of  reaching 
a  large  audience,  repeatedly,  for  a  comparatively  long  period  each 
day,  at  a  time  when  the  audience  is  not  employed  in  attention-con- 
suming occupations. 

THE  LAYOUT. 

^^  Silence  is  golden.  Blank  space  is  equally  eloquent,"  say  Tipper, 
Hotchkiss,  and  HoUingsworth  in  their  book  on  advertising.  This  is 
true  both  in  respect  to  the  margins,  and  in  respect  to  the  body  of 
the  advertisement.  Blank  space,  especially  in  newspapers,  attracts 
attention.  It  also  makes  emphasis  possible.  It  is  pleasing  to  the 
eye  if  the  subject  matter  of  the  poster  is  properly  balanced. 

Headlines,  according  to  some  writers,  should  be  four  or  five  words 
in  length — just  enough  to  be  read  at  a  glance.  The  most  important 
headline  should  be  at  the  top  of  the  advertisement,  or  else  slightly 


IBi^t  (EtwmatmtaiOt  at  dtaaBttripffirttB 

OFFERS 

PRACTICAL  EDUCATION 

FOB 

MEN  AND  WOMEN 


TRAINING  BY  CLASS  OR  CORRESPONDENCE 

MATHEMATICS         STRUCTURAL  ECONOMICS 

DRAWING  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION 

MECHANICAL  ENGLISH  HOME  MAKING 

ELECTRICAL  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES         CIVIL  SERVICE 

HISTORY  AND  GOVERNMENT 


—  NO  CHARGE  FOR  INSTRUCTION-- 

OM-T  MAU.  auMmt  nw  poctaoe,  nxnoMCk  jU»  iMTtMAU 


rOR  MFOMUTKIN  WRITE  THE 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF   UNIVERSITY   EXTENSION 
STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

STATE  HOUSE,  BOSTON 

A  R£PRC9£MTATIVE  WILL  BE  AT 
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ibove  the  mathematical  center,  at-  the  optical  center.  The  poster 
l^ssxied  by  the  Massachusetts  department  is  good  in  that  the  headline 
at  tlie  top,  "  Practical  education,"  stands  out  and  makes  a  concrete 
BuggestioiL  The  figure  of  the  postman  is  placed  at  the  optical  center, 
and  gives  at  a  glance  the  explanation  of  how  practical  education  is 

Clto  be  obtained.    The  list  of  courses  below  in  small  type  gives  de- 
>  tailed  information  to  persons  who  are  interested  enough  to  read  be- 
neatfai  the  headline.     The  idea  of  free  instruction  is  also  given  promi- 
nence.   The  idea  of  authority  is  conveyed  by  the  small  top  head  line 
*'  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts."    This  carries  weight  and  pre- 
vents suspicion  of  commercial  purposes.    Good  as  this  poster  is,  it 
could  be  improved.     Its  proportions  (12  by  22  inches),  are  not  pleas- 
ing.    It  is  too  long  for  its  width  and  does  not  stand  up  very  welL 
It  is  printed,  except  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  head, 
entirely  in  capitals.     Advertising  experts  and  printers  agree  that  the 
use  of  "  all  caps  "  is  bad.     The  eye  is  accustomed  to  reading  capitals 
and  lower-case  letters  and  finds  difficulty  in  reading  printed  matter 
composed  entirely  of  capitals.     The  advisability  of  giving  the  sub- 
head.    '^  Men  and  women,"  almost  as  much  prominence  as  the  main 
bead  would  be  questionable  in  States  where  people  are  accustomed 
to  the  idea  of  coeducation.    In  such  States  it  would  be  placing  em- 
phasis upon  a  matter  that  is  taken  for  granted.     Possibly  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  parts  of  the  South,  educational  traditions  may  make 
such  an  emphasis  necessary. 

A  poster  used  by  the  Indiana  University  Extension  Division  is 
jprinted  partly  in  red  ink,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  advertisement.  It  makes  use  of  the  command  (a  practice  urged 
by  the  texts).  This  command,  which  is  the  main  head,  is  printed  in 
red,  as  is  the  university  signature  at  the  bottom  of  the  poster.  The 
poster  has  balance,  gives  specific  information,  and  is  pleasing  to  the 
eye.  Its  size,  lOJ  by  13J  inches,  makes  it  convenient  for  both  window 
and  bulletin-board  display.  The  objection  to  this  poster  is  the 
somewhat  monotonous  effect  created  by  the  use  of  a  subhead  nearly 
as  large  as  the  main  head.  The  poster  would  be  better  if  ^^Increase 
your  Efp/Aen/yy  hy  Studying  "  had  been  printed  in  smaller  type,  and 
if  the  type  used  in  listing  the  courses  had  been  of  a  different  font^ 
or  style,  from  that  just  above. 

Generalizations  and  "blind"  headings  should  be  avoided.  Such 
captions  as  "  You  Can,"  "  Efficiency  Pays,"  and  "  We  Want,"  leave 
the  reader  cold  and  uninterested.  Such  captions  as  "  Enroll  Now," 
and  "  Study  in  Evening  Classes  "  suggest  definite  reactions 
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NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING. 

PREFERRED  POSITION& 

newspaper  advertising}  much  depends  upon  the  location  of  the 
i>dvertisement.  It  should  appear  in  the  preferred  poaitionSj  next  to 
QxB  reading  matter,  at  the  top  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and  on 
the  second,  third,  or  last  pages.  The  extension  representative  mak- 
ing tlie  contract  with  the  newspaper  for  space  should  look  carefully 
to  this  matter  of  position,  and  should  insist  upon  having  so  far  as 
possible  the  best  that  his  money  will  boy.  One  publicity  agent  se- 
cured very  much  better  positions  after  the  newspaper  agent  learned 
that  she  Imew  the  good  from  the  bad ! 

SIZE  OF  ADV£RTISBliENT& 

Says  Starch : 

The  available  facts,  both  experimental  and  practical,  indicate  pretty  definitely 
that,  other  conditions  being  equal,  large  space  in  few  media  brings  greater 
returns  than  smaU  space  in  many  media.  When  a  deep  impression  and  an 
accumulating  momentum  is  sought,  the  larger  display  space  is  apparently  the 
most  effective  and  the  most  economical.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  large 
space  makes  a  more  adequate  presentation  of  the  proposition,  and  it  tends  to 
create  an  impression  of  the  great  importance  and  reliability  of  the  firm 
advertised. 

Mr.  Starch  might  have  added  that  large  advertisements  are  seeiij 
while  very  small  ones  are  generally  overlooked. 

Scott,  after  some  elaborate  experiments  with  magazine  advertise- 
ments concludes  that  '*'  the  value  of  an  advertisement  increases  as  the 
aze  of  the  advertisement  increases,  and  the  increase  of  value  is 
greater  than  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  space  filled.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  Tipper,  Hotchkiss,  and  Holloway,  say,  **The 
larger  the  space  used,  the  greater  the  attention  value.  But  the  in- 
crease in  value  is  not  proportionate  to  the  increase  iti  cost." 

Investigators  differ,  it  seems,  upon  this  question.    The  Indiana 
University  Extension  Division  began  its  newspaper  advertising  on 
a  very  small  scale,  spending  during  its  first  semester  campaign  at  the 
Indianapolis  Center,  about  $50  in  advertisements  2  columns  by  2 
inches.    Later,  it  decided  to  spend  $125  a  semester,  running  advertise- 
ments about  twice  this  size   (about  4  inches  square).    While  no 
accurate  judgment  of  the  exact  results  from  such  returns  has  been 
possible,  because  of  the  amount  of  free  newspaper  space  used  and  be- 
cause of  the  unusual  conditions  created  by  the  war,  the  division  staff 
is  convinced  that  its  larger  advertisements  paid;  that  they  brought 
more  inquiries  than  smaller  and  more  frequent  advertisements  would 
have  brought. 
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EXIIWT  OF  USB  BY  UNIYBBSITIES. 

Newspaper  advertisements  are  not  used  by  so  many  extenaoi 
divisions  as  one  would  expect.  California  uses  them,  but  does  not 
pay  for  them.  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  Indiana.  T7iut«- 
sity,  and  the  University  of  Chicago  use  them.  The  extension  diTisxoe 
of  Michigan  spends  about  $60  a  year  on  newspaper  space  out  of  aa 
advertising  appropriation  of  $300.  The  University  of  Pennsylrana 
uses  ^^  a  simple  announcement  in  the  papers  that  the  schools  will  be 


study  in  Extension  Glasses 

Late  afternoon  and  evening  couises  begin  September  23. 

French,  War  Literature, 

English,  Problems  of  the  War, 

Spanish,  Physiology, 

Accountixig,  Eugenics, 

Business  Law,  Education, 

Economics,  History, 

Advertising,  Mathematics, 

Psychology,  Journalism, 

Public  SpeakijQg,  Magazine  Writing. 

Red  Cross  courses  in  Dietetics  and  Home  Service. 

INDIANA  UNIVERSITY 

1116  Merchants  Bank  Boflding.  Main  4297. 


A  newspaper  advertisement  that  brooght  good  results  in  Indianapolis. 

held,  with  the  time  and  place  of  opening.    This  is  carried  on  for 
about  a  month  previous  to  the  opening  of  ihe  schools.'' 

The  extension  division  of  Minnesota,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not 
permitted  to  carry  newspaper  advertising.  The  director  of  the 
Massachusetts  Extension  Department  feels  that  ^^it  is  undesirabk 
to  begin  paying  for  newspaper  advertising,  because  when  a  State  de- 
partment once  begins  an  expenditure  of  this  kind  there  are  unlimited 
demands,  and  for  political  reasons  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  dis- 
criminate conscientiously." 
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A   QUESnONNAIRB  ON   DEVICSS. 

A  questionnaire  sent  out  to  450  students  registered  in  the  Tndiana 
Jniversity  Center  at  Indianapolis,  asking  them  to  indicate  how  they 
irst  heard  of  the  classes,  brought  the  following  results: 

Number  who  checked  "bulletin" 150 

Number  who  checked  "  newspapers  " 65 

Number  who  checked  "personal  friend*' 95 

Number  who  diecked  **  circular  letter  " 30 

Number  who  checked  "employer" 9 

The  total  number  i-eplying  was  256.  Some  checked  two  or  three 
media.  This  fact  somewhat  lessened  the  value  of  this  questionnaire 
as  an  accurate  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  the  different  advertising 
media. 

THE  FIELD  ORGANIZER. 

The  publicity  devices  heretofore  discussed  have  been  largely  im- 
personal. The  value  of  personal,  face-to-face  contaet  with  those  who 
may  be  interested  in  extension  study  should  not  by  any  means  be 
underestimated.  Such  contact  is  very  important.  It  enables  the 
imiversity  to  interest  people  who  can  not  be  interested  through  the 
printed  page,  and  it  mak»s  for  a  more  thorough  understanding  of 
extension  opportunities. 

Shop  and  club  meetings  addressed  by  field  organizers  give  the  ex- 
tension division  a  chance  to  present  its  case  clearly  and  to  answer 
questions  and  objections.  Community  institutes  and  teachers'  insti- 
tutes, and  meetings  of  all  kinds,  offer  exceptional  opportunities  for 
advertising  extension  couraes. 

For  information  as  to  the  method  of  approach  raaployed  by  the 
field  organizer,  we  turn  to  the  ITniversitj'^  of  Wisconsin,  which  had 
over  9,000  extension  students  in  1918-19,  gained  chiefiy  thi'ough  the 
interest  aroused  by  staff  representatives  in  tlie  State.  One  of  the 
organizers  describes  the  Wisconsin  method  as  follows: 

We  have  mapped  out  a  very  definite  circuit  or  itinerary  plan  that  provides 
for  regular  visits  from  our  representatives  to  practically  every  town  with  a 
population  of  200  aad  upward  In  the  State. 

Each  field  representative  is  assigned  permanently  to  a  single  circuit,  and 
his  Itinerary  is  so  pLinited  as  to  admit  of  a  visit  and  an  adequate  apportion- 
ment of  time  to  each  town  every  month. 

We  have  an  original  and  highly  specialized  process  of  Instructing  and  pre- 
paring our  men  for  this  work.  They  are  thoroughly  Informed  of  the  values  of 
each  course,  and  the  purposes  it  Is  designed  to  serve,  and  are  trained  In  methods 
of  Interpretation. 

Eacli  representative  Is  provided,  at  the  beginning  of  his  engagement,  with  a 
general  classification  of  the  groups  of  interests  that  should  receive  attention  in 
the  average  town.  The  schools,  the  homes,  the  stores,  business  offices,  shoiis* 
and  manufacturing  establishments  are  some  of  them,  and  he  Is  especially  in- 
structed to  seek  out  those,  however  employed,  who  have  been  denied  the  ad- 
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vantages  of  educatic^  and  wbo,  tlierefore»  are  most  in  need  of  corre^oodas 
study.  A  suggestive  classified  list  designates  tbe  courses  tliat  are  cakolated  ti 
serve  these  various  interests.  This  is  designed  merely  to  sliow  the  wide  ns? 
of  correfipondence  courses  available  from  our  division  and  to  fufite 
selection. 

A  more  select  classification,  r^resenting  studies  that  are  more  oona^ 
and  more  urgently  needed,  and  containing  suggestive  interpretative  notes,  a 
also  used  in  introducing  our  general  service  to  the  members  of  each  gronpi 

Thus,  our  representative  has,  from  the  beginning,  definite  objectives  indiolal 
to  him,  and  his  first  contacts  are  with  the  more  representative  and  ioflaaity 
members  of  the  various  groups  in  each  town — beginning,  generally,  witb  i^ 
high  schooL  But  it  is  not  his  first  nor  his  principal  pnrpose  to  roister  ear 
respondence  students.  It  is  rather  to  engage  strong,  earnest,  enltghtmBi 
cooperation. 

Even  in  dealing  with  the  merchant,  the  matter  of  interesting  him  in  coma 
such  as  retail  selling,  or  advertising,  that  will  serve  him  in  a  business  wiy,  is 
entirely  secondary.  The  more  important  object  is  to  obtain  his  interested  ai^ 
sympathetic  aid  in  bringing  needed  correspondence  courses  to  the  attentiiHi  d 
his  employees  and  to  others  with  whom  his  infiuence  may  be  of  use. 

This  is  the  appeal  to  all  who  are  in  a  position  to  serve  others  by  assi^iaK 
us,  with  information,  guidance,  infiuence,  and  recommendation,  to  secure  i^ 
trations  from  those  who  are  most  in  need  of  education.  In  this  way  we  tn^ 
ually  build  up  and  establish  a  strong,  active,  informal  group  of  coworkers  s 
each  community.  Each  member  of  the  group  is  definitely  Instructed  in  m^Ubs^ 
of  personal  cooperation.  One  of  his  objects  is  to  interest  others  in  con^ 
spondence  study  and  arrange  definite  appointments  for  interviews  with  oir 
representative  on  his  next  visit 

With  repeated  visits  to  the  same  towns  our  representative  foUows  the  woit 
that  is  being  done  by  the  students  he  has  enrolled.  He  keeps  himself  infonoed 
of  their  progress,  their  attitudes,  their  difficulties,  gives  advice  and  eoccmngt- 
ment  where  needed,  and  aids  in  every  way  possible  to  insure  the  sueeessfnl  com- 
pletion of  all  courses. 

In  the  larger  places  It  Is  often  possible  to  form  class  study  or  conferefia 
groups  in  subjects  of  more  general  interest  Where  this  is  desired,  and  ta 
instructor  from  the  division  is  available,  such  a  class  organization  is  formed  br 
our  representative.  But  while  performing  this  work  for  the  department  rf 
correspondence  and  class  study,  the  representative  does  not  neglect  any  vwx- 
tunlty  to  bring  other  forms  of  service  to  the  attention  of  the  people.  Throogh 
the  cooperative  unit  which  he  has  established,  we  are  able  to  render  this  larger 
and  more  general  service  to  an  extent,  and  in  more  varied  ways,  than  otherwise 
would  be  possible.  Lyceum  courses  are  engaged  through  our  lecture  depart- 
ment, community  institutes  are  conducted,  community  singing  is  organiied, 
engineering  service  Is  given,  package  libraries  are  furnished — ^in  fact,  ttiroiigb 
this  method  of  personal  representation  and  cooperative  organization  all  fonw 
of  useful  service  are  effectively  promoted  and  made  more  successful  in  their 
application. 

TALKS  TO  GROUPS. 

While  some  States,  like  Massachusetts  and  Wisconsiii,  have  put 
forth  strong  efforts  to  interest  individuals  in  study  through  their 
organizations,  many  other  States  have  neglected  these  important 
avenues  of  publicity. 
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THE  SOCIAL  SIDE  OF  EXTENSION  AeTIVITIES. 

It  is  a  generally  recognized  aad  often  deplored  fact  that  social 
activities  play  an  important  role  in  attracting  students  to  uniirersi- 
ties.  Club  meetings  of  students  in  various  departments,  as  well  as 
junior  proms,  receptions,  dances,  and  hikes,  are  some  of  the  more 
conspicuous  factors  that  go  to  make  up  the  social  side  of  college  life. 
The  extension  divisions,  with  one  or  two  very  minor  exceptions,  have 
entirely  ignored  this  side  of  student  life.  Yet  there  is  no  reason 
why  an  extension  center  should  oot  hold  an  annual  or  a  semester 
reception  to  bring  together  the  staff  and  extension  faculty  members 
and  the  old  and  new  students.  The  newspaper  and  word-of -mouth 
publicity  gained  by  such  an  event  would  be  very  valuable;  and  the 
event  itself  would  serve  a  useful,  social  purpose. 

Entertainments  by  classes  in  dramatic  art  and  public  speaking, 
debates,  and  readings  by  members  of  literature  classes,  are  some  of 
the  other  devices  that  serve  to  build  up  a  valuable  social  life  among 
extension  students  and  to  advertise  the  work  of  extension  centers. 

COOPERATION  WITH  LABOR. 

Shop  meetings  offer  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  field  organ- 
izer to  present  information  about  extension  courses.  It  is  significant 
of  the  difference  between  the  English  university  extension  movement 
and  the  American,  that  while  the  English  movement  has  originated 
largely  from  the  demands  of  the  laboring  classes  and  has  been  chiefly 
concerned  in  reaching  them  through  their  trMe  organizations,  the 
movement  in  this  country  has  practically  ignored  those  organizations. 
The  extension  movement  can  not  afford  to  ignore  the  possibilities  for 
cooperation  with  labor.  Some  of  the  possibilities  that  might  be 
mentioned  in  addition  to  shop  meetings  are  addresses  to  labor-union 
meetings,  advertisements  in  labor  papers  and  magazines,  and  folders 
in  pay  envelopes. 

THE  NECESSITY  FOR  GREATER  EFFORT  NOW. 

One  commercial  correspondence  school  enrolled,  before  the  war, 
about  6,000  new  students  every  month.  Only  one  extension  division 
has  ever  gained  that  many  in  a  year's  time.  The  reason  for  this 
disparity  is  easy  to  find.  It  does  not  lie  in  the  inherent  advantage  of 
the  commercial  school.  The  university  has  the  confidence  of  the 
people  of  the  State ;  it  has  prestige ;  and  it  offers  the  best  of  instruc- 
tion at  a  minimum  of  cost.  All  orf  the  advantages  are  on  the  side  of 
the  university.  But  the  commercial  schools  advertise  widely.  Of 
course,  it  should  be  understood  that  commercial  schools  do  a  great 
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deal  of  personal  solicitation,  some  of  which  is  of  a  character  thatcooii 
not  be  approved  by  standard  universities. 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  prevailing  acad^nic  ideas  about  a^ 
vertising  should  be  so  largely  based  upon  the  assumption  that  vd- 
versity  extension  will  of  itself  become  known  to  those  i^ho  need  if 
services.  Truly  by  its  good  deeds  it  shall  become  known ;  bat  repntt- 
tion  gained  through  satisfied  students  alone  will  not  enable  any  ex- 
tension division  to  attain  its  full  possibilities  for  service. 

The  working  classes  are  demanding  greater  opportmdti^  fs 
higher  education.  Upon  the  fulfillment  of  their  demand  rests  dx 
greatest  hope  for  democratic  society.  The  university  is  obliged  to 
serve  all  classes  of  people.  The  extension  movement  with  its  119j(iul 
students  has  barely  touched  the  surface.  If  the  publicly  supportai 
universities  are  ever  going  to  reach  out  and  till  the  field  which  cleuh 
belongs  to  them,  rather  than  to  private  enterprise,  they  must  mab 
vastly  greater  efforts  to  become  known.  They  must  invest  nme 
money  in  advertising  and  must  advertise  more  wisely. 

The  reconstruction  period  offers  an  unprecedented  opportositT. 
Great  numbers  of  young  people  have  been  shaken  out  of  their  accus- 
tomed places  and  habits.  Many  have  traveled  for  the  first  time.  Ib 
the  cantonments,  the  training  detachments,  the  university  trainiif 
camps,  and  the  universities  of  Europe  men  have  learned  that  tnis- 
ing  counts.  Many  of  them  have  determined  not  to  go  back  to  oU 
positions  and  old  ways  of  living.  Women  who  had  become  letjon- 
ciled  to  lack  of  opportunity  have  gone  forth  as  war  workers  and  as 
civilians  into  new  fields.  All  of  these  people  have  had  new  ex- 
periences, have  caught  new  visions.  The  facilities  for  their  educa- 
tion are  at  hand.  It  is  the  great  privilege  and  the  imperative  duty 
of  the  extension  division  in  whose  trust  those  facilities  have  been 
placed  to  make  them  known. 
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After  the  statistical  report  found  in  Volume  II,  1917,  Report  of 
he  Commissioner  of  Education,  containing  statistics  for  the  year 
915-16,  had  been  prepared,  the  Bureau  of  Education  adopted  the 
ilan  of  collecting  statistics  biennially  instead  of  annually,  ashad  been 
ione  in  preceding  years.  Consequently,  in  this  chapter  no  historical 
tatistics  for  1916-17  willappear in  the  comparativeBtudies.  Further, 
orresponding  statistics  for  the  year  1918-19^111  not  be  solicited. 
Tor  most  purposes  biennial  statistics  will  suffice,  since  fairly  accu- 
ate  interpolations  can  be  made  for  the  years  not  represented  in 
he  reports.  As  only  slight  changes  appear  in  these  statistics  from  year 
o  year,  a  biemiial  report  will  answer  most  inquiries  satisfactorily. 


Pra.  1.— NtuabBcatlnduBtrlBlMhoals  lor  ttaUnqucmlJi,  reportliig  slnoe  1900. 
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6  BIENNIAL  SUBVEY  OF  EDUCATION,    191^1918. 

SCHOOLS  REPOBTING. 

As  most  schools  of  this  type  are  established  by  legislative  eoKt- 
ment,  a  very  large  annual  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  rait- 
ing is  not  to  be  expected.  In  Table  1  the  number  of  schools  reportiq 
each  year  since  1900  is  shown.  These  data  are  shown  graphicallT  in 
figure  1 .  It  will  be  observed  that  the  number  reporting  has  incressd 
from  80  in  1900  to  135  in  1918,  representing  an  increase  of  69  p« 
cent.  The  curve  falls  below  the  regular  "line  of  tendency"  in  19(^ 
1913,  1914,  and  1915.  These  drops  are  probably  due  to  inabilitj 
to  secure  reports  from  all  schools.  In  preceding  years  no  recori 
has  been  kept  of  the  niunber  of  institutions  not  reporting.  TkB 
year,  as  will  be  found  in  Table  8,  the  number  of  schools  not  report- 
ing, as  well  as  the  nimaber  reporting,  has  been  shown.  Accordii^ 
to  the  records  which  are  revised  regularly  by  the  Bureau  of  Eda- 
cation,  there  are  159  public  and  private  industrial  schools  for  ddin- 
quents  in  the  United  States.  Of  this  niunber,  135  submitted  «i 
least  a  partial  report  and  24  did  not  report.  These  statistics  are  faiiij 
representative  of  the  group,  inasmuch  as  almost  85  per  cent  of  sod 
schools  are  included.  The  detailed  table  includes  the  names  of  the 
schools  not  responding  as  well  as  the  names  of  those  reporting.  This 
arrangement  is  desirable,  since  no  attempt  is  made  annually  to  in- 
clude the  list  in  the  Educational  Directory  published  by  this  bureifl. 

NOMENCLATURE. 

The  schools  whose  reports  are  included  in  this  chapter  have  beoi 
designated  heretofore  as  State  industrial  schools.  They  are  afir 
however,  reformatory  institutions  for  delinquents  receiving  inmates 
committed  by  juvenile  or  other  court  decision.  The  designatiaa 
''State  industrial  schools"  is  a  misnomer,  since  31  sdiools  listed  in 
the  detailed  tables  following  are  private  institutions  controlled  if 
corporations  or  associations,  but  they  admit  children  conunitted  by 
public  authority  and  receive  public  appropriations  to  care  for  HiesB 
children.  A  small  number  of  city  and  county  industrial  schools 
for  delinquents  are  also  included  in  the  detailed  tables  following- 
It  is  thought  advisable,  therefore,  to  change  the  title  of  this  chapter 
from  that  of  ''State  industrial  schools"  to  that  of  ''Industrial  schools 
for  delinquents."  The  lists  of  private,  county,  and  city  schools  are 
given  below: 

PRIVATE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  RECEIVING  CHILDRBN  COMMrUKD  BT  PUBLIC  AUTH0BI7T. 


rUKD 


St.  John's  School,  Deep  River,  Conn. 
Connecticut  Junior  Republic,  Litchfield,  Conn. 
Delaware  Industrial  School,  Claymont,  Del. 
Ferris  Industrial  School,  Marshallton,  Del. 
Amanda  Smith  Industrial  School,  Chicago,  111. 
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Chicago  Home  for  Girls,  Chicago,  HI. 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Chicago,  111. 

Park  Ridge  School,  Park  Ridge,  111. 

Convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Sioux,  Iowa. 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Baltimore,  Md. 

House  of  the  the  Good  Shepherd,  Colored,  Baltimore,  Md. 

St.  Elizabeth's  Home,  Baltimore,  Md.^ 

St.  James  Home,  Baltimore,  Md. 

St.  Mary's  Industrial  School,  Baltimore^-^d. 

Plummer  Farm  School,  Salem,  Mass. 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Hudson  County  Catholic  Protectory,  Arlington,  N.  J. 

Hudson  County  Catholic  Protectory,  Arlington,  N.  Y. 

Asyliun  of  Our  Lady  of  Refuge,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Berkshire  Industrial  School,  Canaan,  N.  Y. 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Inwood  House,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

R.  C.  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

St.  Vincent  Industrial  school,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Boys  Special  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

House  of  Refuge,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Glen  Mills  Schools,  Darling,  Pa. 

Glen  Mills  Schools,  Glen  Mills,  Pa. 

Philadelphia  Protectory  for  Boys,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Wisconsin  Home  and  Farm  School,  Dousman,  Wis. 

COUNTY  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLB  FOR  DELINQUENTS. 

Fulton  County  Industrial  School,  Hapeville,  Ga. 

Hampden  County  Training  School,  Feeding  Hills,  Mass. 

Essex  County  Training  School,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Middlesex  Coimty  Training  School,  South  Chelmsford,  Mass. 

Worcester  Coimty  Training  School,  Oakdale,  Mass. 

Norfolk,  Bristol  and  Plymouth  Union  Training  School,  Walpole,  Mass. 

Luzerne  County  Industrial  School,  Eis-Lyn,  Pa. 

Thorn  Hill  School,  Warrendale,  Pa. 

Knox  County  Industrial  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

County  Girls  Home,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Parental  School,  Spokane,  Wash. 

CITY  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  DELINQUENTS. 

Chicago  Parental  School,  Chicago,  111. 
Louisville  Industrial  School,  Louisville,  Ky. 
St.  Louis  Industrial  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Newark  City  Home,  Verona,  N.  J. 
New  York  Parental  School,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

CITY  AND  COUNTY  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  DELINQUBNT8. 

Chicago  and  Cook  County  School,  Riverside,  111. 
Boys  Parental  School,  Seattle,  Wash. 

SIZE  OF  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  of  interest  to  compaxe  the  ''size"  or  enrollment  of  the  134 
industrial  schools  for  delinquents  reporting  such  data.     It  will  be 
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found  in  figure  2  that  17  schools  have  an  enrollment  lees  than  100, 
and  one  school  has  over  2,500.  The  most  common  size  is  from  100 
to  199 — 25  schools  falling  in  this  group.  About  as  many  schoolsy  23, 
fall  in  the  next  higher  group.  From  an  analysis  of  the  data  used  in 
the  construction  of  this  graph,  it  was  found  that  as  many  schoob 
had  an  enrollment  less  than  304  ^as  had  an  enrollment  greater  than 
this  number.  The  ''median"  school  in  the  array  had,  therefore, 
aa  enrollment  of  304  inmates.     Approximately  one-fourth,  or  33 
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Fio.  2.— Distribution  of  industrial  s<dioolB  for  deUuquents  acoording  to  enrollment. 

schools,  have  an  enrollment  of  160  or  less,  and  an  equal  number  have 
an  enrollment  of  713  or  more.  In  other  words,  about  half  the  in- 
dustrial schools  for  delinquents  hare  an  enrollment  from  165  to 
689,  inclusive.    The  average  enrollment  for  all  schools  reporting  is  493. 

INMATES. 

The  niunber  of  inmates  has  increased  much  more  rapidly  than 
would  be  indicated  by  the  increase  in  the  niunber  of  echodb  reporting. 
As  will  be  noted  in  figure  3,  the  total  nimiber  of  inmates  on  the  rdl 
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of  industrial  schools  for  delinquents  has  increased  from  23,901  In 
1900  to  63,762  in  1918,  or  an  increase  of  167  per  cent.  This  very  large 
increase  of  inmates  in  reformatory  institutions  would  be  an  exaggera- 
tion, if  a  smaller  percentage  of  institutions  reported  in  1900  than  did 
in  1918,  This  inference,  however,  is  probably  not  true,  as  the  ciirve 
shows  a  gradual  rise,  indicated  more  clearly  by  the  "moving  average " 
in  the  figure.  The  method  used  in  determining  the  location  of  this 
"average"  is  shown  in  Table  1.  Its  use  is  to  eliminate  the  fluctua- 
tions in  the  original  curve  due  to  the  ne^igence  of  a  few  schools  to 
subnub  a  report.  It  shows  a  gradual  rise  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  period  considered.    Any  decided  irregularity  in  the  total 
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percentage  of  inmates  reported  would  tend  to  show  a  greater  devia- 
tion from  the  moving  average  than  appears  in  any  year.  Since  the 
"average  line"  shows  remarkable  regularity  in  its  incline,  it  must  bo 
assumed  that  approximately  the  same  percent^e  of  the  total  number 
of  inmates  has  been  reported  each  year,  and  consequently  there  must 
have  been  the  very  large  increase  of  167  per  cent  as  shown  above. 

The  "total"  curve  has  been  "broken  up"  to  show  the  number  of 
boys  and  girls  in  industrial  schools  for  delinquents.  These  curves 
show  in  general  the  same  fluctuations  as  are  shown  in  the  total,  indi- 
cating that  the  relative  number  of  boys  and  girls  is  about  the  same 
each  year. 

imw-w 2 
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Table  2. 


Method  of  computing  the  index  numben  and  the  moving  avrra^  mti 

figwe4. 


Ymr. 


Sxirollmeiit. 


Boys. 


1W». 
1901. 
1902. 
1908. 
1904. 
1906. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
191  A. 
1917. 
1918. 


Avtngt. 


18,968 
20,041 
28,961 
r.602 
29.805 
31,120 
29,289 
27,328 
29,111 
41,110 
43.702 
8^,696 
4»,1S7 
40.334 
43,388 
45,794 
49,009 


GIris. 


49,000 


4,833 

6,296 

6,266 

6,820 

6,329 

6,886 

8,894 

7,903 

7,797 

10,761 

12,961 

11,091 

10,880 

10,488 

11,465 

11,443 

12,819 


14,103 


86,384  I        9,282 


Index  niun- 
sfo 

C) 


I  CKunputiog  ibm  moriBr 


Doys. 


54 

67 

82 

78 

84 

88 

83 

77 

82 

116 

124 

113 

116 

114 

123 

129 

139 

*140 

141 


Total  Indloa 


Girls. 


53 

57 

67 

73 

57 

74 

90 

85 

84 

116 

140 

196 

117 

113 

124 

128 

138 

146 

153 


GiriB. 


\&s. 


»301 
S32S 
•355 


>2S3 
3303 

•307 


8 


415 
410 
414 
446 
4S2 
511 
550 
582 
588 
598 
«30 
M5 
671 
><»0 

«7a2 


J61 
379 


449 
514 
550 


s«0 
71 

:^ 

s 

9 
S3 
89 
96 


612 
630 


015 
044 

084 
«713 
«743 


116 
US 
119 
» 
129 
J34 
«13!* 


1 
? 
i 

s 


IX 
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*  Divide  the  enraltment  for  each  year  by  the  average  enrolliiieiit. 

I  Estimated. 

I  This  is  tl\e  Ram  of  the  Index  nomberf  Cram  1900  to  1904,  IntdosiTte,  etc. 

To  show  this  relativity  and  divergence  more  clearly  it  is  necessarr 
to  reduce  the  enrollnoient  to  index  numbers.    Table  2  shows  the 
method  used  in  securing  the  index  numbers  used  in  plotting  ik 
curves  in  figure  4.    The  average  number  of  boys  for  the  18  yetn 
considered  was  35,334.    This  average  is  divided  into  the  number  cl 
boys  on  the  roll  each  year.    The  quotients  are  the  indices  given  in 
colunm  4  and  are  used  in  locating  the  curve  for  bojrs  in  figure  4.    Id 
a  similar  manner  the  curve  for  girls  is  determined.     So  great  are  tltf 
irregularities  in  these  two  index  curves  that  it  becomes  necessair 
to  compute  a  moving  average  for  each.     The  method  of  computatios 
is  shown  in  Table  2.     Consider,  for  example,  the  interval  betwea 
1916  and  1918.    Tlie  moving  average  for  the  girls  shows  a  steeper 
slope  than  the  one  for  the  boys,  indicating  that  the  percentage  c^ 
increase  for  the  girls  was  greater  than  that  for  the  boys  during  this 
interval.     In  other  words,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  girls  in  an 
'*  average  *'  institution  may  have  been  from  50  to  60,  or  20  per  cent, 
while  the  increase  in  the  number  of  boys  in  an  *' average"  instituti(m 
may  have  been  from  100  to  105,  or  5  per  cent,  only  one-fourth  8S 
much  as  in  the  case  of  the  girls.     Because  one  curve  is  above  another 
does  not  indicate  that  the  upper  curve  shows  the  greater  increase. 
Between  1902  and  1903  the  upper  curve  shows  a  decrease,  while  the 
lower  one  shows  an  increase.     It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the 
relative  slope  or  steepness  of  the  curves  between  any  two  consecutive 
intervals  indicates  the  relative  rate  of  change.     In  general,  the  two 
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moving  averages  show  the  same  slope  until  1915,  where  a  tendency 
to  divei^e  is  evident,  the  averse  for  girls  rising  the  more  rapidly. 
Whether  the  "breaking  down"  of  home  life  is  responsible  for  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  delinquent  girls  within  the  past  few  years 
one  can.  not  judge  from  the  curves.  In  general,  a  slight  tendency 
in  this  direction  has  be^i  evident  since  1904,  but  did  not  become 
pronounced  until  1915.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  78 
per  cent  of  all  inmates  in  1918  were  boys.  In  other  words,  there 
were  more  than  three  times  as  many  boys  as  girls  in  reformatory 
institutions.  Consequently,  the  apparent  tendency  noted  above  need 
not  be  alarming. 


«,n.   a.     S-    S     X 
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The  very  large  increase  in  the  total  number  of  children  conrniitted 
from  year  to  year  may  be  partly  due  to  any  one  of  four  factors — a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  courts  to  construe  the  laws  more  rigidly, 
the  enactment  of  more  stringent  laws  or  of  laws  having  wider  appli- 
cation, the  oi^anization  of  a  more  vigilant  police  force,  or  a  "breaking 
down"  in  the  control  of  children  in  the  home  and  school.  In  short, 
either  more  children  are  "caught"  or  our  methods  of  building  charac- 
ter are  becoming  more  ineffective. 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  AVERAGE  ENROLLMENT. 

In  Table  12  it  will  be  noted  that  the  average  enrollment  in  130 
schools  for  the  year  was  26,721  boys  and  9,270  girls,  or  a  total  of 
35,991.    This  total  is  only  58  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  inmates 
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on  the  rolls  of  these  same  industrial  schools  for  delinquanlB  doroy 
the  ye&r.  This  percentage  seems  to  iadic&te  that  the  aTerage  cik 
remaios  in  a  reformatory  institution  only  38  per  cent  of  a  jbit^c? 
almost  212  days.  Of  course,  some  inmates  remain  for  a  Jongerpenoe 
and  others  for  a  shorter  period,  but  the  tLV^erage  period  is  geIt2U 
days.  The  fact  that  some  inmates  are  counted  in  the  enroBiBm 
for  two  consecutive  years  does  not  vitiate  this  dedaction,  since  jn- 
sumably  the  same  ratio  would  hold  for  two  successive  years. 

The  '^average  enrollment"  also  indicates  approxzmately  theno^ 
ber  found  in  industrial  schools  for  delinquents  at  any  one  Ume, 

INMATES  COMMTTTED  AND  DISCHASGED. 

During  the  year  22,498  boys  and  5,525  girls,  or  28,023  childraL 
were  committed  to  reformatory  institutions,  and  20,969  hoys  i&f 
4,714  girls,  or  25,683  children,  were  discharged.     AJtogetha,  VA 
schools  reported  the  number  conmoitted  and  129  the  number  fr 
charged.     Five    schools,    not    reporting    the    number    dischaiged. 
reported   the   number   conmiitted   as   959.    One    school  reporta^ 
neither  the  number  committed  nor  the  number  discharged.    Dedoet- 
ing  these  numbers  respectively  fronx  the  total  numbers  committa: 
and  discharged,  it  is  found  that  27,064  inmates  were  committed  tn: 
25,683  discharged  from  the  129  institutions  reporting  this  infon» 
tion.    The  number  conmiitted,  therefore,  exceeded  the  number  isr 
charged  by  1,381,  or  by  5.4  per  cent.    This  was  to  be  expected  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  total  number  of  inmates  has  incn^ 
annually — as  shown  above  in  Table  1  and  figure  3.     No  attempt  was 
made  to  ascertain  the  number  of  inmates  on  parole. 

Table  3 — Method  of  computing  index  numben  used  infigitre  5. 


Years. 


Total 
population. 


1900. 
I'JOl . 
VJ02. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1900. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 


21,488,011 
21,897,678 
22,261,863 
22,655,001 
23,028,748 
23,410,800 
23,792,723 
24,262.936 
24,613,763 
24,239, 8X 
24,305,932 
24,745,562 
25,167,445 
25,587,381 
26,002,153 
26,425,100 
26,846,976 


27,686,476 


A  verage , 


24,356,673 


Inmatfls. 


23,901 
25,337 
35,247 
34,422 
35,134 
38,006 
37,683 
35,231 
36,908 
61,871 
56,063 
51,387 
51,967 
50,812 
U,796 
57,237 
61,828 


63,762 


44,666 


Index 
for 


Index 
for 

inmates. 

( 

«      ( 


iMntaK 
aiMSQipsi 
inda 

BOfllRB 

fartottl 


88 

90 

01 

98 

95 

96 

97 

99 

101 

99 

100 

102 

103 

105 

107 

106 

110 

113 

113 


54 
57 
39 
77 
79 
85 
84 
79 
83 

1161 

126- 

115  1 

116 

114 

123 

IS 

139 

141 

143 


« 
5 

77 

» 
a 

s 

lOB 
IS? 
lU 

111 

m 
m 

129 

us 

137 


'  This  movinR  average  has  been  computed  by  using  seven  consecutive  Index  numbers  in  order  to  ettini- 
uale  ull  fluctuations, 
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INMATES  AND  POPULATION. 

It  is  desirable  to  show  whether  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  number  rf 
inmates  in  industrial  schools  for  delinquents  lias  been  proporikmal  to 
the  increase  in  the  total  poptdation  5  to  18  j^ears.  It  is  difficult  !<) 
make  these  comparisons  graphically,  since  the  quantities  to  be  con- 
pared  are  so  unequal  numerically.  In  1918  there  'vrera  only  24  innufas 
in  industrial  schools  for  delinquents  out  of  every  1 0,000  children  ht- 
tween  6  and  18  years  of  age.  In  other  words  one  cor  re  would  k 
about  400  times  as  far  from  the  base  line  as  the  other.  ConsequentlT. 
the  nimibers  representing  the  total  population  and  innoates  have  been 
reduced  to  indices  as  shown  in  Table  4,  thus  facilitating  a  convexuent 
method  of  showing  rates  of  increase  as  shown  graphically  in  figure  5. 
To  eliminate  irregularities  in  the  curve  for  inmates,  a  moving  arerag* 
has  been  applied  the  computation  of  which  is  given  in  Table  3. 
Throughout  the  period  under  consideration,  1 900  to  1 9 1 8^  a  more  rapid 
rise  is  shown  for  the  number  of  inmates  than  for  the  correspondii^ 
population.  The  moving  average  is  steeper  throughout  the  entire  in- 
terval than  the  index  curve  for  the  population.  This  figure  furnishes 
additional  evidence  that  a  larger  and  lai^er  proportion  of  children  an 
committed  each  year  to  reformatory  institutions  than  •would  be  indi- 
cated by  the  more  stable  increases  in  population. 

WHITE  AND  COLORED  INMATES. 

The  number  of  white  and  of  colored  inmates  in  industrial  schools 
for  delinquents  since  1900  is  shown  in  figure  6.  The  number  of 
white  inmates  has  increased  from  20,278  in  1900  to  54,610  in  191S, 
or  an  increase  of  almost  170  per  cent,  while  the  number  of  colored 
inmates  has  increased  from  2,695  to  8,479,  or  215  per  cent  in  the  same 
period.  One  school,  in  Indiana,  admitting  colored  youth  as  well  as 
white,  enrolling  673  inmates,  did  not  report  white  and  colored  sepa- 
rately. Consequently,  the  total  number  of  white  and  of  colored  as 
shown  in  the  graph  lacks  673  of  making  the  total  of  63,762  enrolled 
in  all  institutions.  According  to  the  Federal  Census  of  1910,  in 
Indiana  1.9  per  cent  of  the  population  was  colored.  Assuming  that 
this  ratio  holds  for  the  nimiber  of  inmates  in  reform  schools,  it  is 
estimated  that  13  inmates  in  the  Indiana  school  are  colored.  Apply- 
ing this  correction  to  the  totals  in  the  graph  the  estimated  number 
of  white  children  in  reform  schools  is  55,270  and  the  number  of 
colored,  8,492.  Assuming  that  these  figures  are  essentially  correct, 
it  is  foimd  that  the  number  of  whites  has  increased  173  per  cent  and 
the  nimiber  of  colored  215  per  cent  since  1900.  These  percentages 
are  more  nearly  correct  than  the  corresponding  percentages  given 
above.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  has  been  a  greater  increase 
in  the  number  of  colored  than  of  white  inmates  in  industrial  schools 
for  delinquents  within  the  last  18  years. 

This  inequahty  in  relative  increases  can  not  be  attributed  to  a 
more  rapid  increase  in  the  colored  than  in  the  white  population  of  the 
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'ionntry,  since  this  condition  does  not  prevail.  Between  1900  and 
1^910  the  percentage  of  increase  io  the  white  population  was  22.3  and 
1^  the  colored  population  only  11.2  per  cent.  These  percentages, 
(iierefore,  show  that  the  conclusion  drawn  above  ia  valid. 
,  In  1910  the  number  of  colored  childrm  5  to  19  yeais,  inclusive,  in 
^  United  States  constituted  12.4  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
»>iTespoDdii^  Bg68.    The  estimated  number  of  colored  children  in 
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ndustrial  schools  for  ddinquents  as  shown  above  is  8,492,  or  13.3 
DOT  cent  of  the  total  number  of  inmates.  In  other  words  if  the 
Mpulation  percentage.for  1910  holds  in  1918,  the  number  of  colored 
ibUdren  in  these  schools  is  over  7  per  cent  more  than  would  be 
ndicated  by  the  number  of  colored  children  in  the  population. 
Briefly  stated,  there  is  a  slightly  larger  proportion  of  coined  than  of 
irhite  children  in  reformatory  institutions. 
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Table  4 — Method  of  comptUing  the  index  nuvfibers  and  the  moving  artraga  m  a 

figure  7, 


Ymt. 


Enronment. 


White 
iimiBtcs. 


8 


1900. 
*90I. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
190^. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
191 '>. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 


Average. 


90,S78 
19,184 
99,007 
S6,576 
38,716 
SO,  881 
80,400 
38,774 
30,638 
43,146 
45,741 
44,843 
40,575 
43,221 
43,130 
46,730 
53,228 


51,786 


85,903 


Colored 
imnAtoB. 


3,695 
8,485 
4,£89 
4,755 
4,001 
4,681 
4,381 
3,905 
4,803 
5,766 
7,434 
6,544 
6,758 
6,700 
7,008 
6,775 
7,813 


8,479 


5,550 


Index  nnm- 
borsfor — 


White. 


66 

53 

81 

74 

66 

86 

84 

74 

85 

130 

IT 

135 

113 

117 

117 

130 

148 

146 

144 


Color- 
ed. 


Compatiisg  the  noTiofiiimr 


T»tBlIndl49es 
forfiw-] 


40 

63 

83 

86 

73 

84 

Tt 

73 

86 

103 

134 

118 

133 

121 

136 

133 

131 

143 

153 


White. 


Gokir- 


I 


301 

318 

390 

880 

301 

384 


440 
400 
631 
570 
603 
600 
603 
625 
658 
685 

ns 

736 


403 
381 


Ai 

iadoL 


White. 


«L 


472 
513 


621 


623 
043 

67% 
vOl 
732 


73 
38 

77 

79 


lOS 
114 
130 
1» 
130 
135 
133 
137 
143 
145 


1 

« 

? 

II 

ft 

a 

IB 

a 

IS 
B 

n 
a 
» 
If 


INDEX  CURVES  FOR  WHITE  AND  COLORED  INMATES. 

A  more  thorough  analysis  showing  the  relative  rates  of  incrav 
of  white  and  colored  inmates  is  made  possible  by  the  index  curres 
shown  in  figure  7.  The  method  used  in  locating  the  index  cmre  is 
the  same  as  that  used  in  determining  similar  curves  shown  in  figures 
4  and  5.  The  moving  averages  are  also  computed  in  the  same 
manner  as  explained  for  the  moving  averages  in  those  figures.  The 
exact  data  and  the  method  of  securing  the  data  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  figure  7  are  given  in  Table  4.  It  was  necessary  to 
compute  the  moving  averages  for  this  figure  so  as  to  eliminate  the 
irregularities  in  the  index  curves  due  to  variation  in  the  number  of 
schools  reporting  each  year.  Consider,  for  example,  the  interval  from 
1903  to  1904.  The  moving  average  for  the  whites  during  this  period 
shows  a  more  rapid  rise  than  is  indicated  by  the  moving  average 
for  the  colored  inmates.  In  other  words,  the  curve  for  the  white  is 
steeper  than  that  for  the  colored  inmates  during  this  interval.  The 
fact  that  the  curve  for  the  colored  inmates  is  superior  to  that  for 
white  inmates  indicates  nothing.  Only  the  relative  slopes  show 
relative  rates  of  increase.  If  the  last  points  for  1918  on  each 
index  curve  had  been  located  by  numbers  representing  a  complete 
distribution  of  the  total  enrollment  between  white  and  colored,  the 
moving  average  for  white  between  1917  and  1918  would  show  a 
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lightly  lower  drop  than  appeara,  the  index  being  146  instead  of  144. 
n  general,  therefore,  since  1914  the  cnrre  for  colored  inmates  has 
isen  more  rapidly  than  the  one  for  white  inmates.  This  means  of 
sooTse,  that  in  recent  years  t^e  increases  in  the  number  of  colored 
tunfttes  has  been  greater  than  that  for  white  inmates.  It  was 
x>iiit>ed  out  above  that  since  1900  the  number  of  colored  inmates 
las  increased  more  rapidly  tium  the  numbM* .  of  white  inmates. 
riua  fact,  however,  need  not  be  alarming  since  the  moving  averages 
)how  about  the  same  relative  ^opee  throi^hout.     These  deductions 


are  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  same  percent^ee  of  white  and 
colored  inmates  have  been  reported  annually  for  the  United  States. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  "moving  average"  does  not 
represent  actual  accurate  %ures,  but  only  indicates  trends,  and  for 
tlus  reason  is  probably  more  accurate  than  either  index  curves  or 
graphs  showing  actual  figures,  since  both  of  th^e  contain  fluctuations 
due  to  variation  in  the  percentage  of  schools  reporting  annually. 

INMATES  IN  SCHOOL  CLASSES  AND  LEABNING  SOME  TRADE. 

The  total  number  of  inmates,  and  the  enrollment  in  school  classes 
or  in  trade  courses,  are  shown  in  figure  8.  The  statistics  for  1907 
and  190S  are  not  comparable  with  the  statistics  for  other  years,  as 

139714°— 20 3 
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will  be  noted  from  the  imuaual  drop  in  the  curves  at  these  periotk 
The  curve  for  the  enrollmeDt  in  school  classes  lias  been  rodifitd 
since  the  schoola  in  these  yeus  reported  "  average  enroUmait  in  tk 
school  classes."  In  the  case  of  the  other  two  lines  no  rectification! 
wairanted,  since  the  reports  do  not  state  that "  averages  "  woe  a^ 
for.  Undoubtedly,  many  sohools  reported  only  the  average,  aim 
the  numbers  assomed  to  be  in  tiie  school  classes  during  tiiese  yeus 
exceed  the  actual  enrollment.  This  drop  is  not  wholly  dne,  Iuv< 
ever,  to  inaccurate  reporta,  but  also  to  the  failure  of  many  stduah 
to  report  in  1907  and  1908,  as  will  be  evident  from  figure  1.    lie 
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total  number  of  inmates  has  increased  167  per  cent,  the  enrollment 
in  school  classes  140  per  cent,  and  the  number  learning  some  trade 
172  per  cent  since  1900. 

These  percentages  show  that  the  relatiTQ  number  in  schocd  claasee 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  total  enrollment  and  that  the 
number  learning  a  trade  has  increased  in  greater  proportion  than 
the  total  number  of  inmates.  The  falling  off  of  the  enrollment  in 
trade  classes  in  1918  may  be  due  to  war  conditions.  The  number 
in  school  classes  actually  increased  between  1916  and  1918,  in  aboat 
the  same  proportion  as  the  corresponding  increase  in  the  total 
enrollment. 
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By  meaas  of  the  index  curves  shown  in  figure  9  the  rates  of  change 

in    enroUment   between   any   two   consecutive   intervals   becomes 

readily  apparent.    For  instance,  in  1918  the  steepest  slope  is  shown 

for  the  ''total  enroUment"  curve,  the  next  steepest  slope  for  the 

curve  representing  enrollment  in  school  classes.    The  ''reversed" 

or  "negative"  slope  representing  the  number  learning  some  trade 

indicates  an  actual  decrease.    Possibly  the  decreases  in  enrollment 

in  trade  courses  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  many  men  teachers 

vrere    drafted  into  the  Army.    The  three  curves  in  general  show 

remarkable  similarity  in  slopes  thromghout  the  period  1900  to  1918, 

indicating  about  the  same  relative  increase  annually  in  the  number 

in  the  school  classes  or  who  are  learning  some  trade.    The  method 

used  in  constructing  these  index  ciuves  is  shown  in  Table  5. 

Table  5. — Method  of  computing  ihe  index  numbers  used  in  figure  9. 


Years. 


1900. 
1901. 
1903. 
IMS. 
1904. 
1906. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 

ini. 

1912. 

1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 


Average. 


EnroUmient. 


Total  en- 
roilznent. 


28,901 
25,337 
85,247 
34,422 
35,134 
88,006 
87,683 
35,231 
86,908 
61,871 
66,668 
61,387 
61,967 
60,812 
64,798 
67,237 
61,828 


63,762 


44,666 


In  school 

ciBsses* 


21,636 
22,131 
20,612 
31,468 
83,871 
36,580 
36,780 
37,151 
38,514 

39,  sn 

42,381 
40,646 
48,222 
40,301 
43,283 
44,736 
60,820 


61,937 


37,960 


Learning 
some 
trade. 


16,946 
14,582 
18,4fl0 
21,603 
25,889 
80,378 
80,144 
23,916 
24,809 
86,262 
89,391 
34,616 
33,602 
35,575 
39,844 
40,707 
46,643 


43,410 


80,829 


Index  numbers  for. 


Total. 


64 

67 

79 

77 

79 

85 

84 

79 

83 

116 

187 

115 

116 

114 

123 

128 

139 

141 

143 


67 
68 

78 

83 

89 

96 

04 

98 

101 

106 

118 

107 

114 

106 

114 

118 

138 

136 

136 


Trades. 


62 

47 

60 

70 

84 

96 

98 

78 

81 

118 

126 

112 

100 

116 

137 

132 

161 

146 

141 


It  should  be  remarked  that  81  per  cent  of  all  inmates  reported 
in  1918  were  enrolled  in  the  school  classes,  and  68  per  cent  were 
learning  a  trade,  as  shown  in  Table  1.  Since  1900  the  average  per- 
centage enrolled  in  school  classes  is  85,  and  learning  some  trade  69. 
The  alight  falling  off  from  this  average  in  1918  may  be  due  to  war 
conditions.  These  percentages  contain  slight  errors,  as  some  insti- 
tutions reporting  total  enrollment  do  not  report  enrollment  in  school 
classes  or  the  number  learning  some  trade.  In  the  summary  table 
(11)  only  those  institutions  reporting  all  these  data  have  been  in- 
cluded. It  is  found  that  83  per  cent  of  all  inmates  are  enrolled  in 
school  classes  and  75  per  cent  of  all  are  learning  some  trade.  These 
are  only  slightly  higher  (2  per  cent  and  7  per  cent,  respectively) 
than  the   corresponding  figures  given   above.     These   differences. 
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however,  indicate  that  approximately  the  same  percentage  ^m^ 
be  added,  respectively,  to  the  average  obtained  for  the  period  19^ 
to  1918.  If  this  is  done  it  is  found  that  on  an  ''  av^^age"  about  87 
per  cent  of  all  inmates  are  enrolled  in  school  classes  and  76  per  eem 
are  learning  a  trade  in  industrial  schools  for  delinquents.  Thne 
percentages  are  essentially  correct,  since  allowance  has  been  made 
for  institutions  not  reporting. 

TEACHERS. 

By  reference  to  figure  10  it  will  be  noted  that  the  number  of  tearb- 
ers  has  increased  from  638  ia  1900  to  1,137  in  1918,  or  an  increaatd 
111  per  cent.  This  increase  has  not  been  so  marked  as  the  incnne 
in  the  number  of  inmates,  167  per  cent.  A  mora  detailed  dkonn 
of  these  relative  increases  will  be  given  below,  in  connection  irith 
figure  12.  In  brief,  it  may  be  said  that  in  18  years  the  number  cf 
inmates  in  industrial  schools  for  delinquents  has  almost  been  tripled, 
while  the  corresponding  number  of  teachers  has  been  only  a  Utde 
more  than  doubled.  The  moving  average  shows  more  accorateij 
the  general  trend  than  does  the  irregular  curve  representing  Urn 
absolute  numbers.  The  method  used  in  computing  this  average  b 
shown  in  Table  1. 

In  comparing  the  relative  numbers  of  men  and  women  teacfaos, 
the  numbers  for  the  years  1907  and  1908  can  not  be  considered,  sina 
they  represent  only  the  "  average "  niunber  of  teachers  emploTBd 
during  the  year.  From  1909  to  1918  there  has  been  only  a  ^ii^ 
increase  in  the  teaching  force.  It  will  be  noted  that  approximatdr 
the  same  relative  number  of  men  and  women  are  employed  from 
year  to  year — the  number  of  women  exceeding  the  number  of  men. 
In  fact,  in  1918,  about  58  per  cent  of  the  teachers  were  women  and 
42  per  cent  were  men.  The  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of  men 
teachers  may  be  incident  to  the  draft.  This  decrease  in  the  male 
teaching  force  in  1918  may  cause  the  decrease  in  the  number  d 
inmates  learning  some  trade,  as  shown  in  figures  8  and  9,  since  most 
trades  are  presumably  taught  by  men. 

On  the  blank  used  in  collecting  the  statistics  for  this  report  the 
"number  of  assistants  caring  for  inmates  not  included  as  teachers" 
was  secured.  Figure  11  shows  the  corresponding  statistics  smce 
1900.  Within  this  period  an  increase  of  125  per  cent  is  shown. 
This  percttitage  is  higher  than  the  corresponding  increase  of  111  per 
cent  in  the  nuinber  of  teachers,  but  lower  than  that  for  total  inmates, 
167  per  cent.  These  percentages  indicate  that  the  number  of  per- 
sons teaching  and  caring  for  inmates  in  industrial  schools  for  delin- 
quents has  not  been  increased  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inmates 
committed.  Combining  the  figures  for  teachers  and  assistants,  it  is 
found  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  121  per  cent  since  1900,  as 
compared  with  an  increase  of  167  per  cent  in  the  number  of  inmates. 
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The  average  number  of  inmates  for  each  year  from  1900  to  1918  is 
44,566,  and  the  average  number  of  teachers  and  assistants  combined 
is  3,473.  The  average  nmnber  of  inmates  mider  the  ''entire  charge" 
of  each  teacher  and  assistant  is  12.8.  In  other  words  the  average 
''load''  smce  1900  is  12.8.  This  ''load"  has  increased  from  11.3 
in  1900  to  13.7  in  1918.  The  actual  average  increase  in  the  load  has 
been  2.4  within  this  period,  or  an  increase  of  21  per  cent.  To  state 
this  significance  clearly  in  different  words,  teachers  are  obliged 
in  1918  to  teach  6  pupils  where  they  instructed  only  5  in  1900,  and 
assistants  are  obliged  to  care  for  6  inmates  in  1918  where  they 
cared  for  only  5  in  1900.  This  extra  burden  thrust  upon  teachers 
is  even  greater  than  the  ratio  of  6  to  5  given  above  indicates,  since 
the  increase  in  number  of  teachers  has  not  been  so  great  as  that  of 
assistants,  as  shown  above.  It  was  thought  advisable,  in  arriving 
at  the  deduction  made  above,  to  combine  the  data  on  teachers  and 
assistants,  since  it  is  not  always  possible  for  institutions  to  make  an 
exact  distribution  of  employees  when  reporting. 

Table  6. — Method  uied  in  securing  the  index  numbers  used  in  figure  12. 


Tean. 


1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1900. 
1907. 
1908. 
1900. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1910. 
1917. 
1918. 


Averagies, 


Total 
Inmates. 


23,901 
^5,337 
35,247 
34,442 
85,134 
38,000 
87,082 
85,231 
80,906 
31,871 
30,008 
81,387 
51907 
50,812 
64  796 
57,237 
01,828 


03,762 


44,500 


Teaob- 

en. 


538 

090 

024 

044 

707 

771 

824 

913 

1,008 

1,008 

1,117 

1,000 

1074 

1,021 

1,0B8 

1035 

1,101 


1J37 


912 


ants. 


1,500 
1,900 
3,067 
2S75 
3,119 
3,013 
2,250 
2;  289 
2,828 
3,357 
2,788 
2  876 
2808 
3,150 
30B6 
8,009 
3,6U 


3,525 


2,550 


Indsz  munben  for— 


54 

57 

79 

77 

70 

85 

84 

79 

83 

116 

126 

115 

U6 

114 

123 

128 

189 

141 

143 


Teach-       Aslst- 


76 

68 

71 

77 

84 

90 

100 

110 

120 

123 

110 

118 

112 

115 

113 

127 

126 

135 


61 
73 
80 


79 
88 

90 


169 
113 
113 


117 
137 
138 
138 


The  index  curves  given  in  figure  12  show  in  detail  the  relative  rate 
of  increase  in  the  number  of  inmates,  teachers,  and  assi9tant8.  The 
relative  slope  of  the  curves  between  any  two  consecutive  dates 
indicates  the  approximate  rates  of  increase.  Thus  between  1916  and 
1918  the  curves  for  inmates  and  assistants  show  about  the  same 
slope,  and  therefore  about  the  same  rate  of  increase.  The  curve  for 
teachers  shows  a  negative  slope,  and  therefore  an  actual  decease. 
The  number  of  teachers  in(^eased  very  rapidly  from  1900  to  1910, 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  number  of  assistants,  but  in  general 
not  quite  so  rapidly  as  the  number  of  inmates,  since  the  curve  repre- 
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tenting  the  latter  begins  at  a  lower  point  in  1900  and  ends  at  a  higher 
point  in  1910.  From  1908  to  1910  the  "inmate"  curve  shows  a 
very  rapidrise.  The  method  nsed  in  determining  tJie  location  of  these 
curves  18  shown  in  Table  6,  and  of  course,  is  the  same  ea  that  used 
in  computing  similar  graphs  used  above.  By  means  of  index  numbers 
survee  are  placed  near  hither  in  such  a  way  as  to  facilitate  ready 
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PABENTAGE  OF  INMATES. 

In  figure  13  an  analysis  has  been  made  of  the  parentage  of  inmates, 
boys  and  girls.  As  only  60  schools  made  a  complete  and  accurate 
distribution  of  their  total  enrollment  under  the  classification  shown 
in  the  graph  and  in  Table  10,  the  figure  is  based  upon  the  data 
in  Table  10  rather  than  upon  Table  9,  which  is  comparable  to  the 
corresponding  statistics  tabulated  in  preceding  years,  and  which 
has  been  retained  in  the  report  only  for  this  reason.  It  will  be  noted 
from  the  graph  that  89.  5  per  cent  of  the  inmates  are  American  bom 
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and  10.  5  per  cent  foreign  born.  In  other  words,  only  one  child  in 
10  in  industrial  schools  for  delinquents  is  foreign  born.  Also  59.7 
per  cent  of  all  American-bom  inmates  have  both  parents  American, 
and  7.  9  per  cent,  have  one  parent  American,  itnd  21.9  per  cent 
have  both  parents  foreign  born.  Combining  the  foreign-born  inmates 
with  those  American  born,  having  both  parents  foreign  born,  it  is 
found  that  about  3  children  out  of  every  10  in  industrial  schools  for 
delinquents  are  either  foreign  born  or  have  foreign-born  parents. 

By  comparing  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  in  each  group  it  is 
found  that  for  all  inmates  there  are  51  boys  to  every  10  girls  (5.1); 
for  all  American-born  inmates,  50  boys  to  every  10  girls  (5.0) ;  for 
inmates  with  both  parents  American-born,  47  boys  to  every  10  girls 
(4.7) ;  for  all  inmates  of  mixed  parentage,  34  boys  to  every  10  girls 
(3.4) ;  for  inmates  having  both  parents  foreign  born,  74  boys  to  every 
10  girls  (7.4) ;  and  for  all  inmates  foreign  born,  66  boys  to  every  10 
girls  (5.6).  It  is  noted  that  the  ratio  between  boys  and  girls  is 
highest  where  the  foreign-bom  element  enters  and  lowest  in  the 
mixed  parentage  group.  These  statistics  show  that  a  larger  percent- 
age of  American  girls  of  American  or  mixed  parentage  get  into  reform 
schools  than  do  foreign-born  girls  with  both  parents  foreign  born. 
Conversely,  a  higher  percentage  of  '^foreign*'  boys  than  "American" 
boys  are  committed.  This  situation  is  a  very  difficult  one  to  unravel, 
and  one  can  only  conjecture  an  explanation.  Possibly,  '^foreign'' 
girls  are  kept  under  closer  home  supervision  than  are  American  girls. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  larger  percentage  of  "foreign''  boys  than  of 
"American'*  boys  may  spend  their  time  on  the  streets  and  become 
subject  to  unusual  temptations.  The  "foreign"  child  does  not 
always  understand  our  customs  and  laws,  and,  consequently,  may 
more  often  meet  with  friction  from  peace  officers  than  do  American 
children.  Many  means  have  been  provided  for  the  employment, 
amusement,  or  recreation  of  "American"  children  which  are  not 
open  socially  to  the  "foreign"  child.  The  low  ratio  shown  between 
boys  and  girls  of  mixed  parentage  may  not  be  conclusive,  as  only 
7.9  per  cent  of  all  children  in  reformatory  institutions  fall  in  this  group. 

Tlie  high  ratio  between  boys  and  girls  in  the  "foreign"  groups 
can  not  be  attributed  wholly  to  the  inequality  of  boys  and  girls  in 
the  population.  From  the  Federal  Census  of  1910  it  is  found  that 
there  are  only  106  foreign-born  boys  to  every  100  foreign-born  girls 
from  5  to  19  years,  inclusive.  This  slight  difference  does  not  account 
for  the  high  ratio  of  5.6  shown  in  the  graph.  If  the  total  foreign-born 
population  is  considered,  it  is  found  that  there  are  129  males  to  100 
females,  but  these  figures  are  not  comparable  with  those  for  boys 
and  girls  in  industrial  schools  for  delinquents.  According  to  the 
census  of  1910  the  relative  number  of  boys  ^and  girls  5  to  19,  inclu- 
sive, having  foreign-bom  parents,  was  100  boys  to  100  girls.  It 
can  be  seen,  therefore,  that  inequality  in  the  distribution  by  sexes 
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does  not  account  for  the  high  ratio  of  7.4  shown  in  the  fifth  group  of 
bars.  The  difference  in  the  ratio,  therefore,  in  the  third  column  of 
figures  in  the  graph  can  not  be  explained  on  the  unequal  distribution 
of  the  sexes  from  5  to  19  years,  inclusive. 

PARENTAGE  OF  INMATES  COMPARED  WITH  THE  TOTAL  POPULATION 

5  TO  19  YEARS,  INCLUSIVE. 

By  reference  to  figure  14  it  will  be  noted  that  95.2  per  cent  of  all 
children  5  to  19,  inclusive,  in  our  population  are  American-bom,  and 
that  89.5  per  cent  of  the  children  in  56  reformatory  institutions  are 
American-bom.  These  percentages  show  that  not  as  many  American- 
bom  children  as  would  be  indicated  by  the  correspondiiig  population 
are  in  reform  schools.  In  the  case  of  foreign-bom  children,  they 
constitute  4.8  per  cent  of  the  population  but  10.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  inmates  in  reformatory  institutions.  These  institu- 
tions have  an  tmusuaJQy  high  percentage  of  foreign-born  children; 
in  fact,  more  than  twice  as  many  as  the  foreign-bom  population  5  to 
19  years,  inclusive,  in  this  country  would  indicate.  Comparing  the 
bars  representing  the  distribution  of  American  children  according  to 
parentage,  it  is  found  that  reformatory  institutions  have  a  very  high 
percentage  of  children  with  foreign-bom  parents,  a  relatively  low 
percentage  of  children  with  American-bom  parents,  and  about  the 
proportion  of  children  with  one  parent  American  as  is  shown  for  all  in- 
mates combined.  The  ratios  given  in  the  second.coliunn  of  figures  in 
the  graph  are  secured  by  dividing  the  number  of  inmates  by  the 
population  5  to  19,  inclusive,  in  corresponding  groups.  The  average 
ratio  between  the  total  number  of  inmates  and  the  total  population  is 
0.00102,  found  by  dividmg  28,426  by  27,824,207.  The  ratio  for  all 
'^ American"  children  is  slightly  lower  than  this  average  and  for  all 
''foreign"  children,  considerably  higher  than  this.  The  American- 
bom  children  are  6  per  cent  below  this  average,  and  the  foreign-bom 
122  per  cent  above  this.  An  analysis  of  the  American  bom  shows 
that  children  with  both  parents  American  bom  are  16  per  cent  below 
this  average;  children  with  one  American  parent,  6  per  cent  below; 
and  children  with  both  parents  foreign  bom,  41  per  cent  above. 
It  can  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  foreign  element  in  our  population 
makes  unusually  high  contributions  to  our  reformatory  institutions. 

ILLITERACY. 

In  Table  11  it  will  be  noted  that  10  per  cent  of  the  children  com- 
mitted to  industrial  schools  for  delinquents  can  neither  read  nor 
write.  Of  the  nxmiber  discharged,  10  per  cent  can  neither  read  nor 
write.  It  appears  from  the  statistics  of  the  109  schools  and  116 
schools  reporting  these  facts,  respectively,  that  industrial  schools  for 
delinquents  do  not  eliminate  ilhteracy.  It  should  be  noted  that  only 
those  schools  are  considered  which  report  both  the  total  nimiber  ccwn- 
mitted  and  the  total  number  of  these  who  could  neither  read  nor 
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write  and  the  total  number  discharged  and  the  number  of  these  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write.    These  percentages,  therefore,  sc«b 
conclusive.    It  should  be  remarked  however,   that  the  exprcsskm 
'*read  and  write"  is  subject  to  different  interpretations  by  diffcrait 
schools.    Presumably,  many  schools  do  not  give  actual  tests  to  deter- 
mine the  per  cent  of  incoming  illiterates.    At  any  rate,  the  same  t^ 
is  not  given  by  all  schools  reporting.    The  percentage  of  initiates 
among  drafted  men  for  the  Army  as  revealed  by  the  Alpha  and  Bcu 
tests  was  much  higher  than  would  be  indicated  by  replies  to  the 
inquiry  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  ''can  you  read  and  write!*' 
It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  more  stringent  tests  are  held  for  ont- 
going  than  for  in-coming  inmates.     If  this  is  true,  the  perc«iUgE5 
given  above  may  be  questionable. 

In  addition  to  the  per  cent  of  persons  conunitted  to  indostml 
schools  for  delinquents  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  another  8 
per  cent  could  read  the  second  reader  but  could  not  write.  Alto- 
gether, 18  per  cent  of  the  children  conunitted  to  reform  schools  can 
not  write  and  8  per  cent  can  read  only  in  the  second  reader. 

VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY  PER  INMATE. 

Altogether,  126  schools  reported  the  value  of  property,  but  onhr 
122  gave  both  the  valuation  of  property  and  the  number  of  inmates 
in  average  enrollment,  as  given  in  Table  13.  The  valuation  of  prop- 
erty per  child  in  ''average  enrollment"  is  shown  in  figure  16  i(x 
such  States  as  had  schools,  either  public  or  private,  rej>orting  both 
items.  As  the  '* average  enrollment"  represents  the  average  number 
of  inmates  at  the  institutions  and  using  the  school  property,  it  wss 
used  in  preference  to  the  total  number  of  inmates  enrolled  daring  the 
year.  Wyoming  ranks  highest  with  an  average  of  $5,069,  and 
Arizona  second,  with  an  average  of  $3,071.  The  only  school  in  Utah 
reporting  gave  "0  ^'  as  the  valuation  of  property.  TTie  property  used 
by  the  school  is  rented.  Possibly  some  of  the  States  are  not  fairly 
represented  in  this  graph,  since  representative  schools  did  not  report 
the  valuation  of  property.  The  average  investment  for  the  United 
States  is  $1,645  per  child.  Only  13  States  have  a  higher  average  valua- 
tion than  this  and  30  States  have  a  lower  averi^e.  This  inequality 
of  13  and  30  States  above  and  below  the  average,  respectively,  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  a  few  States  have  an  unusually  high  average  investment. 

The  most  common  investment  is  represented  by  the  bars  extending 
between  $900  and  $1,000,  which  are  below  the  average.  It  should 
be  remarked  that  the  total  valuation  of  property  for  these  122  schools 
is  $50,660,801.  The  average  valuation  per  school,  therefore,  is 
$415,252.  If  all  schools  of  this  type,  numbering  159,  had  this 
average  valuation  of  property,  the  total  value  of  all  property  owned 
by  industrial  schools  for  delinquents  would  be  $66,025,141.  This 
abrogate,  however,  is  only  a  very  rough  estimate  and  should  be 
used  with  caution. 
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RECEIPTS. 

As  will  be  noted  in  Table  14, 130  schools  reported  receipts  amoimt- 
ing  to  $13,031,130.  Several  of  these  schools  reported  only  the  total 
amount  received  and  did  not  itemize  the  amounts  received  either  is 
to  '* source"  or  '^function."  The  amount  received  from  State, 
county,  or  city  was  $11,099,216,  or  85  per  cent  of  the  total  amoimt 
itemized;from  private  benefactions,  $315,473,  or  2  per  cent;  andbtKn 
all  other  sources,  $1,616,441,  or  13  per  cent.  In  other  words  practi- 
cally all  money  received  by  these  schools  comes  from  public  sources. 

The  amount  received  for  permanent  equipment  was  $1,839361 
and  for  current  expenses  $10,460,166,  in  so  far  as  the  schools  itemized 
their  receipts  as  to  function.  In  other  words,  15  per  cent  of  the 
receipts  are  to  be  used  for  making  permanent  improvements,  and 
85  per  cent  for  meeting  current  expenses. 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES. 

Out  of  135  schools  reporting  this  year,  132  gave  a  statement  d 
their  expenditures.  As  will  be  noted  in  Table  14,  the  amount  spent 
for  buildings  and  lasting  improvements  in  1917-18  was  $1,695,617; 
for  teachers'  salaries,  books,  etc.,  $2,778,785;  and  for  other  salaries  and 
all  other  expenses,  $7,177,768,  or  a  total  of  $12,401,067.  It  will  be 
noted  in  Table  14  that  the  total  amount  spent  was  not  always 
itemized  by  all  schools.  Consequently,  the  total  given  above  exceeds 
the  sum  of  the  itemized  amounts.  The  average  expenditure  of  each 
institution  was  $93,947.  If  the  three  schools  not  reporting  expendi- 
tures incurred  the  same  average  expense,  the  total  expenditures  for 
the  135  schools  included  in  this  report  would  be  $12,682,908.  If  the 
24  industrial  schools  for  delinquents,  not  reporting,  should  incur  the 
same  average  expense,  the  total  amount  expended  by  all  such  scho(J8 
would  be  $14, 937,636.    This  amoimt,  however,  is  only  a  very  rough 

estunate.  pjj^  CAPITA  EXPENDITCRES. 

By  reference  to  Table  15  it  will  be  found  that  127  schools,  public 
and  private,  reported  both  their  total  expenditures  and  their  aver- 
age enrollment.  The  whole  length  of  the  horizontal  bars  in  figure 
16  represents  this  total  per  capita  cost.  In  all,  120  schools  reported 
the  cost  of  maintenance,  as  shown  in  Table  15.  This  per  capita 
cost  includes  current  expenses,  but  does  not  include  outlays  for 
new  buildings  or  grounds.  The  black  portion  of  the  bars  represents 
the  cost  of  maintenance  only.  The  open  bars  at  the  end  of  the 
black  ones  represent,  therefore,  the  per  capita  cost  of  new  build- 
ings and  grounds  during  the  year.  The  States  have  been  ranked  on 
the  magnitude  of  the  bars  representing  current  expenses  or  mainte- 
nance only,  since  ^'outlays''  is  subject  to  great  periodical  fluctuations 
and  a  State  ranking  very  high  in  this  score  in  1918  might  fall  very  low 
in  1920.     Not  so,  however,  with  the  cost  of  maintenance. 

Louisiana  ranks  first  in  the  cost  of  maintenance,  with  an  average 
per  capita  cost  of  $596,  and  Texas  last  with  an  average  of  $216.     The 
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average  for  the  United  States  is  $287  for  each  child  in  average  attend- 
ance  at  school.  This  average  would  be  much  loiver  if  the  total  num- 
ber on  the  roll  during  the  year  had  been  used  in  computing  it.  Since 
each  child  in  reformatory  institutions,  as  will  be  shown  bdow,  is  od 
the  roll  only  58  per  cent  of  a  year,  the  actual  per  capita  cost  for  each 
inmate  enrolled  would  be  58  per  cent  of  $287  or  S166.  This  latt« 
number  should  be  used  with  consideration.  It  means  that  eftch 
child  committed  to  a  reform  school  costs  the  State  $166,  while  the 
former  number  means  that  the  cost  of  keepings  an  inmate  in  a  r^onn 
school  for  one  year  is  $287. 

The  highest  per  capita  expenditure  made  by  any  State  for  mt 
buildings  or  grounds  was  in  Wyoming,  the  average  being  $894.  1^ 
State  ranking  second  on  this  score  was  Nevada,  with  an  average  i 
$563.  As  would  be  expected,  several  States  made  no  expenditom 
for  outlays.  The  highest  per  capita  total  expenditures  made  by  asj 
State  was  in  Wyoming,  where  the  average  was  $1,150,  and  the  low- 
est in  New  Hampshire,  where  the  average  was  only  $103.  If  my 
States  have  not  been  fairly  considered  in  this  figure,  it  is  because  ^ 
reform  schools  within  their  boundaries  did  not  give  the  faxrta  neceasair 
for  the  computation  of  these  averages  or  did  not  report  at  all.  For 
most  States,  however,  the  list  "will  be  representative.  It  is  evident 
from  the  graph  that  a  large  number  of  States  are  making  small  per 
capita  expenditures  for  their  reform  schools.  No  attempt  has  been 
made,  however,  to  determine  the  relative  eifRciency  of  the  schools  in 
the  different  States,  but  undoubtedly  a  greater  ''reformation''  can 
be  effected  with  $500  than  with  $100. 


ENDOWMENT  FUNDS. 

In  Table  7  the  names  of  the  industrial  schools  for  deUnqueiite 
having  endowment  funds  are  given.  It  is  found  that  16  schools 
have  such  funds,  and  only  3  of  these  received  any  endowment  during 
the  year.  The  aggregate  endowment' reported  is  $780,378.  The 
additional  amount  received  in  1917-18  was  $10,750. 

Table  7. — Industrial  schooh/or  delinquents  having  endovmient  funds. 


Institution. 


Connecticut  Junior  Republic 

Ferris  Industrial  School 

Ctiicago  Home  for  Girls 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd 

Park  Ridge  School 

State  School  for  Boys 

Plummer  Farm  School 

Michigan  State  Public  School 

Girls  Industrial  School 

Brrkshire  Industrial  Farm 

New  York  Juvenile  Asylum 

Inwood  House 

Olen  Mills  Schools 

Wisocnsin  Home  and  Farm  School 

Wisconsin  State  Reformatory 

"Wisconsin  Industrial  School 


LocafcloD. 


Litchfield,  Conn 

MitrshalltcaiyDel 

Chicago,  HI 

do 

Park  Ridge,  HI 

South  Portland,  Me. . 

Salem,  Mass 

CoIdwBter,  Mich 

Geneva,  Nebr 

Canaan,  N.  J 

Chauncey,  N.  Y 

New  York  aty,N.Y 

GIeaMms,Pa 

Dousnum,  wis 

Green  Bay,  Wis 

Milwaukee,  Wis 


Total 
amount  of 
productive 

funds. 

I    Amount 
reedvedfcr 
endow  jJKOt 
during  the 

.    y^' 

S15,000 

0 

16,900 

ssoo 

100,500 

0 

1,300 

0 

115,000 

250 

TOO 

0 

141,547 

0 

4,556 

0 

75,500 

0 

0 

10,000 

20,000 

0 

»,000 

0 

100,000 

0 

2,000 

0 

90,875 

0 

13,500 

0 
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Table  8. — Teacken  and  inmaliu  in  induttnal  tthooUfcr  ddinquenU,  1917-18. 


• 

1 

• 

t 

1 

1 

• 

Teachers. 

not  em* 
ployed  as 

Whole  nnmber  of 
inmates. 

Negro  inmates 
incladed  in 

preoedioff  oolnmn . 

StatM. 

teadiecs. 

• 

s 

• 

9 

1 

• 

3 

P4 

s 

1 

1 

i 

• 

II 

1 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

United  Btat«8 

185 

24 

482 

656 

1,987 

1,588 

49,660 

14,102 

68,762 

99 

6,706 

1,778 

Alabsma. 

Arfxoitt 

2 

1 

1 
...... 

...... 

...... 

...... 

...... 

...... 

8 

1 

1 
1 

••••j- 

1 
...... 

1 
8 

6 
2 

38 
19 

9 
I 

652 
142 

113 
86 

665 
178 

0 

1 

0 
8 

0 
0 

ArkwisM .........  T . 

<Wifi?m1ft 

3 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
8 
»8 
2 

2 

1 
3 
6 
9 

5 
3 
4 
1 
2 
1 
1 
6 
1 

16 
1 

48 
19 

8 
1 
6 
6 
0 
1 

16 

27 
1 

28 
9 
4 
0 

89 

44 
7 

12 
8 
6 

19 
8 
1 

17 
0 

62 
2 

20 

10 

6 

9 

18 

8 

8 

2 

51 

2 

8 

U 

18 

2 

10 

9 

44 

67 

69 

26 

2 

0 

2 

4 

94 

1 

106 

0 

74 
6 

87 
6 

39 
8 
8 

19 
102 

16 

21 

66 

I- 

10 
58 
80 
17 
80 
67 

9 
16 

0 

9 
139 

8 
182 

9 

50 

Up 

19 

4 

19 

4 

0 

16 

169 

84 

29 

36 

^     2 
32 

78 

116 

28 

44 

39 

6 

9 

0 

11 

78 

2 

271 

4 

1,332 

450 

903 

121 

661 

30O 

878 

189 

4,096 

1,613 

738 

496 

1,278 

146 

181 

2,271 

1,8H 

1,799 

972 

1,241 

186 

899 

288 

2,828 

60 

6,986 

188 

181 
2D0 

0 

113 

147 

65 

0 

81 

1,826 

866 

72 

880 

188 

0 

281 

673 

642 

1,486 

401 

380 

61 

160 

0 

66 

489 

1 

2»606 

0 

1,618 

660 

998 

284 

798 

800 

878 

270 

6,621 

1,978 

810 

878 

1,466 

146 

462 

2,8M 

2,386 

8,281 

1,488 

1,681 

287 

669 

26 

288 

8,M7 

61 

9,692 

188 

**3 

«s 

11 

87 
41 
46 

40 

876 

90 

123 

1 

402 

129 

21 

239 

601 

0 

1 

519 

62 

4T 

19 

827 

8 

85 

0 

0 

462 

4 

1       ^ 

7 

CMondo 

18 

<7flfiiMwtlmit 

0 

Delaware 

0 

District  of  Columbia. . . . 
Fkfiila 

106 
0 

Geonria 

0 

IdahoT. 

1 

Tlltmrfff 

116 

Indiana 

38 

Iowa 

0 

Kamaii 

196 

Kfliitnclry 

50 

T^tiMana 

0 

IffahM 

8 

M«7^twl 

287 

IfiinacliTMffttf} 

30 

31 

Vinn«wrta 

10 

Ifissouri  .■■■■ 

104 

1 

Nelifaska 

5 

Nevada                 ... 

0 

New  Hampehlre 

Mew  J  ccsey  .•••..•.....• 

1 
117 

NewMezioo 

0 

NewYork 

2tt 

North  CMeUna 

0 

North  Dakota. 

8 

1 
2 
7 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
5 
2 
4 
1 

18 

1 

8 

46 

7 

J 

e 

7 
0 
0 
0 
4 
2 
19 
2 

19 
1 
7 

25 

10 
8 
8 
4 

22 
0 
4 
6 

10 
6 

18 
1 

177 

a 

9 

258 

10 

18 

8 

6 

47 

0 

8 

22 

49 

26 

81 

7 

80 

2 

8 

121 

16 
4 
6 
9 

10 
3 

15 
6 

28 

27 

47 
2 

5,084 
808 
218 

4,560 

1090 
248 
180 
172 

1,881 

0 

286 

613 

1,402 
540 

1,000 
61 

OBO 

0 

89 

1,299 

76 

0 

86 

103 

224 

148 

104 

67 

179 

214 

844 

0 

5,784 
802 
882 

5,869 

1,090 
218 
166 
274 

1,606 
148 
389 
680 

1,581 
754 

1,344 
61 

1  2 

1,182 

0 

2 

490 

18 

0 

0 

48 

442 

0 

25 

208 

87 

83 

11 

8 

80 

^klahflfiM........  .      , 

0 

Ofwou..  ••••••.•.••«•■■• 

0 

Pennsylfaiua 

236 

Rhode  laland 

8 

South  Gvoitiia 

0 

Soath  Dakota. 

0 

TenimtM. 

1 

TmcM.. 

0 

TTtah 

0 

Vennont .  •  ^.. 

Vlrwhrif^ 

9 
67 

WashlKton. 

1 

WcatV&shila 

6 

2 

WYnmltMr..,..., , ., 

0 

T»  ^WIHIliB**"  ••••••■•••• 

^  One  school  iadtided  here  did  not  report  enrollment  of  white  and  colored  separately. 

*  One  additional  school  admitting  nepoes  did  not  report  the  number  of  such  inmates. 

*  Includes  a  school  maintained  ezclun^ely  for  ootored  yooth. 

*  All  maintained  ezoioslTely  tat  oolcced  youth* 
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Table  9. — Parentage  ofinrnain  in  industrial  BchooU/or  deHnquenU,  1927-18. 


Schools 
report- 
ing. 

American  bom. 

Btetos. 

Of 

Amerloan 

parents. 

With  one 

American 

parent. 

Both 
parents 
foreign 

bom. 

TMnl. 

TfWfctjMI 

Ftf 
est 

So 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girb. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys.O!i^ 

1 

t 

S 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

f 

to 

11 

t 
1 

12      tt 

1 

United  States 

106 

X,800 

6,370 

2,180 

1,370 

7,110 

1,081 

30,117 

9,721 

4,416 

i« 

S 

AlalMUiia. 

1 
3 
2 
2 

1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
6 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
3 
3 
7 
4 
3 
2 
2 
1 
6 
1 

16 
1 
2 
1 
6 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
6 
1 
4 

0 
738 
234 
160 
0 
634 
85 
367 
153 

1,202 

0 

675 

330 

860 

136 

156 

743 

382 

400 

143 

0 

223 

18 

1,284 
40 

3,238 
138 

3,000 
300 

2,046 
230 
248 
171 
206 
0 
230 
203 

1,018 
680 
220 

113 

36 

150 

0 

107 

146 

63 

0 

61 

462 

836 

12 

880 

0 

0 

106 

180 

218 

606 

10 

286 

26 

0 

271 

0 

1,256 

0 

0 

0 

616 

23 

0 

102 

234 

30 

50 

67 

36 

0 

303 

0 

173 

46 

7 

0 

1 

2 

0 

12 

84 

0 

28 

100 

0 

8 

•  6 

1 

107 

884 

20 

0 

26 

8 

142 

2 

457 

0 

116 

0 

167 

130 

0 

0 
4 

17 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
812 

11 

68 
0 
0 
0 

62 
0 

66 

173 

8 

16 

11 
0 

10 
0 
274 
0 
0 
0 
106 

16 
0 

0 

01 

102 

22 

0 
12 
25 

0 

0 
901 
382 
180 
0 
643 
80 
372 
184 

2,110 
0 
720 
408 
860 
146 
176 
762 

1,283 

1,108 

814 

0 

364 

23 

2,280 
48 

5,273 
138 

3,576 
302 

3,146 
045 
348 
172 
208 
0 
2» 
203 

1,112 
634 
480 

113 
52 

aoi 

0 
107 
147 
83 
0 
77 
984 
365 
71 
380 
O 
O 
280 
180 
486 
068 
115 
325 
41 
0 
608 
0 
2,070 
0 
0 
0 
1,061 
61 
0 
102 
224 
70 
60 
67 
171 
0 
«4 

0;      0 
100         ) 

ft 

■ 

OolatBdo 

31 

16 

<        0 

1         8 
0 
n 

1 
0 
3 

0 

2 

c 

CQI||MC^4<^lt.  ..,„--„., 

f 

Delawan 

} 

DtotriotofCotambia... 
Tloridft. 

18 

2 

6 

10 

833 

0 

26 

68 

0 

8 

16 

8 

714 

824 

151 

0 

116 

2 

864 

6 

1,678 

0 

370 

8 

048 

585 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 
0 
0 
8 

230 
18 
1 
0 
0 
0 
33 
0 

212 

110 

07 

25 

4 

0 

218 
0 

640 
0 
0 
0 

250 

22 

0 

0 

0 

22 

]l 

t 

Ckxinla 

A  .         ft 

l^lftho 

5  .          A  1         1 

TnimiiiT     

228 

0 

9 

28 

0 

S 

1 

80 

3SD 

67 

0 

23 

3 

548 

2 

802 

0 

1,508 

0 

366 

75 

^  1         ^ 

1J3       1* 

liMiiaiia 

1 
2 

0 
0 
0 

38 
0 

56 

m 

17 
2 

1 
0 
21 
0 
406 
0 
0 
0 

102 

m. 

} 

lov^a 

1 

KfinaM 

1 

Kentucky 

LiHiteiiiiB 

• 

1 

Uabw 

• 
1 

M •"tIbikI 

1 

ICamirhiiflMtii 

V 

J 

Uk^htran.  

u 

MlminoU. 

n 

M^wffliil      ..  .  . 

1 

NAhrnf  k%.  _ . . 

4 

Nevada 

1 

New  Jer^y 

ij 

Newlie]doo..... 

4 

NewYork 

15 

North  Garolina. 

Ohio 

0 
fi 

a 

pM^'wylvanla » . .  ^ 

H 

Rhode  Island 

t 

South  CaioUsa 

0  0 

1  0 

O                A 

A 

T<"iiwww 

A 

Texas 

0 
0 

0 

18 

1 

Utah 

V 

0 
35 

1 
98 

6 
36 

6 

10 
0 
6 
0 

25 

1 

VcHncnt 

u 

Vlnrfnli^ 

0 
61 

1 
33 

0 
47 

0 
76 

0 
88 

3 
218 

0 
88 

0 
66 

e 

WashliurtoD 

8 

1 
6 

WestVlnhiia 

Wifl<MMI8ln.  T  , . 
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Tablb  10. — Parentage  ofinmatee  in  induetrial  echooUfor  ddinqiunUy  1917-18  (indudina 
only  thoee  ichoolt  making  a  complete  and  accurate  dietHbutum  of  their  total  enroll- 
ment). 


Sobools 

report- 

mg. 

American  bom. 

Inmates 

foreign 

bom. 

States. 

01 

Amarloan 

parents. 

With  one 

American 

parent. 

Both 
parents 
foreign 

born. 

Total. 

Per 
oent 
for- 
eign 
bom. 

Boys. 

Oirb. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Otrls. 

Boys. 

Oirls 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1 

S 

t 

4 

ft 

« 

7 

8 

f 

10 

11 

1< 

18 

United  States 

56 

18,978 

2,978 

1,746 

509 

6,498 

732 

21,217 

4,219 

2,536 

454 

11 

Alfthftlpft-  ,..,..„  r  -  -  -  r  - 

T 

0 

630 

50 

624 

0 

209 

153 

1,122 

675 

120 

860 

155 

502 

116 

400 

0 

18 

1,284 

40 

1,365 

138 

1,590 

299 

3,091 

230 

248 

209 

286 

530 

40 

113 
0 
0 

145 

63 

0 

61 

409 
0 

380 
0 
0 

189 

218 

295 

285 
0 
0 
0 

636 
0 
0 
0 

117 
0 
0 
67 
0 
0 
0 

0 

168 

7 

1 

0 

0 

12 

84 

28 

0 

0 

6 

0 

133 

384 

0 

3 

142 

2 

371 

0 

116 

0 

157 

130 

0 

0 

10 

1 

2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
179 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
56 
76 
15 
0 
0 
0 
155 
0 
0 
0 
20 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

68 

12 

18 

0 

0 

19 

433 

36 

0 

0 

16 

0 

635 

324 

0 

2 

854 

6 

1,167 

0 

370 

8 

943 

585 

0 

0 

11 

3 

8 

0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
8 

72 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
212 

32 

25 
0 
0 
0 
311 
0 
0 
0 

70 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

851 

69 

643 

0 

209 

184 

1,639 

729 

1» 

860 

176 

502 

884 

1,108 

0 

23 

2,903 
138 

2,076 
302 

3,191 
945 
248 
203 
807 
534 
46 

113 

0 

0 

147 

63 

0 

77 

660 

0 

380 

0 

0 

189 

486 

403 

825 

0 

0 

0 

1,102 

0 

0 

0 

207 

0 

0 

67 

0 

0 

0 

0 
94 
6 
8 
0 
0 
5 

188 
9 
0 
0 
6 
0 
38 

350 
0 
3 

560 
3 

478 
0 

445 
8 

366 
75 
0 
1 
5 
6 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
4 

53 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

56 

75 
2 
0 
0 
0 
220 
0 
0 
0 

42 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 

0 

Califoroia 

10 

C!nmMcticnt 

8 

Blstrict  of  Columbia. . . 
Florida. 

1 
8 

OMnIa 

0 

T^WfO 

3 

10 

Iowa 

1 

Kaiuns 

0 

Tr««ntnpVy ,  _ 

0 

Maim  .......... 

3 

'Iffaryiand 

0 

YlannM^imt^   

6 

MlchJcan 

18 

Iffarnmri      

1 

Nffvada... 

8 

N«w  Jensy 

20 

NewMtzfeo 

4 

N«wYork 

13 

North  Gutdloa 

0 

Ohio 

18 

Oklahoma-  .  

1 

Pennflylvania 

11 

Rhode  XskuDd 

7 

Sonth  Carolina 

0 

Virginia   

0 

WaihiTurtoii  t 

3 

West  Virgiiiia 

1 

Wiflooniiii 

0 
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Tablb  12,— Itenu  relating  to  enroUmeni^in  induttrial  tthooU/or  delinquaU,  191741 


ATsnce  enrollment  for 
the  year. 

Commit- 
ments dur- 
ing the  ysar.i 

Bmm. 

9 

• 

1 
1 

e 

m 
OQ 

1 

• 

I 

O 

si 

• 

1 

1 

• 

Jti 
0 

• 

I 

^ 

1  <•■ 

■ 

m  m 

M 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

• 

10 

11 

It     B 

United  States 

130 

26,721 

0,270 

68 

22,498 

5,525 

20,969 

4,714 

122 

18,247 

4,«* 

i 

AVhfimA 

2 
1 
8 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
7 
2 
2 
8 
2 
1 
3 
5 

15 

864 
119 
615 
275 
623 
81 
887 
250 
249 
103 

1,895 
550 
723 
330 
793 
80 
28 

1,188 

1,134 
840 
719 
754 
85 
221 
19 
123 

1,401 
45 

3,544 
100 

2,679 
158 
127 

2,834 
257 
172 

61 

"iio' 

130 

0 

88 

87 

40 

0 

49 

1,109 

361 

55 

314 

142 

0 

172 

330 

340 

988 

275 

357 

20 

101 

0 

88 

857 

0 

1,592 

0 

421 

0 

46 

710 

42 

0 

64 
84 
49 
62 
68 
72 
50 
80 
66 
56 
45 
70 
96 
73 
64 
56 
43 
65 
02 
56 
09 
68 
44 
57 
76 
56 
57 
88 
54 
72 
54 
52 
62 
61 
29 
09 
0 
74 
87 
28 
66 
73 
43 
50 
67 
66 

231 

80 
364 
197 
890 

96 
198 
120 
184 

82 
2,084 
338 
200 
451 
484 

48 

69 

1,011 

1,102 

784 

390 

1,241 

03 
148 

16 
102 
958 

83 
8,228 

42 
2,467 
144 
187 
1,900 
706 
109 

64 

64 

500 

0 

98 
262 
580 
200 
445 

61 

44 

""57' 

71 

0 

22 

47 

65 

0 

34 

772 

117 

34 

240 

44 

0 

65 

200 

157 

546 

132 

234 

85 

48 

0 

24 

199 

1 

1,008 

0 

800 
0 
40 
400 

*J 
0 

15 

42 

40 

148 

28 

22 

0 

79 

100 
0 

238 

40 

835 

194 

445 

48 

262 

100 

280 

92 

2,148 

243 

249 

74 

406 

61 

5 

1,078 

1,178 

670 

492 

074 

106 

4 

20 

99 

1,202 

10 

8,817 

82 

2,424 

148 

153 

1,224 

774 

82 

50 

89 

465 

0 

84 

288 

618 

199 

801 

83 

24 
...... 

02 
0 

0 
64 
25 

0 
87 
648 
52 
22 
88 
48 

0 

63 

227 

230 

856 

0 

186 

21 

17 

0 
83 
46 

1 
1,146 

0 
250 

0 

10 

598 

1 

0 
15 
26 
45 
98 
10 
14 
67 
86 
96 

0 

2 

1 
3 

2 
3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

7 

3 

2 

4 

1 

1 

2 

6 

8 

5 

3 

3 

16 

800 

119 

43 

271 

122 

0 

887 

200 

16 

17 

1,150 

856 

378 

272 

286 

80 

0 

1,188 

779 

548 

195 

606 

86 

218 

19 

90 

374 

40 

1,925 

100 

1,871 

158 

127 

2,779 

285 

172 

30 

ISO 

0 

3S 

5 

0 

9 

517 

8M 

2S 

314 

0 

0 

1« 

110 

310 

OM 

Vi 

3S 

30 

0 

0 

83 

10 

0 

885 

0 

421 

0 

46 

487 

42 

0 

» 

h 
1 
1 

e 

U 

B 

r 

f 

i 

Ari»-A»m.....  . 

CalitorniE 

Colorado 

CAnnftcttnit 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia... 
Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana,  a  E 

Iowa 

Kentucky. 

T^o"isiAna. 

m 

Maine 

? 

Maryland 

1 

Massachusetts 

« 

M  Ichigan 

i 

Minnfiwta 

c 

Missouri 

« 

a 

NA^irAffka.    ...  a           .ax. 

* 

Nevada 

» 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

s 

s 

New  Mexico 

i 

New  York 

« 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. . . 

m 

Oregon. 

m 

FennsylTimia 

ft 

Bhode'  Island 

n 

» 

South  Dakota. 

e 

Tennessee  .. 

131 
973 
0 
181 
450 
575 
833 
673 
40 

72 

224 

41 

77 

48 

110 

115 

282 

0 

130 
828 
0 
ISO 
200 
646 
383 
228 

73 

384 

2S 

66 

48 

85 

U5 

0 

0 

m 

Texas 

3 

Utah. 

s 

Vermont 

fi 

VirgiTif^      .      , 

w 

Wftg^ifigton 

ft 

West  Virginia. 

m 

Wtaconsln 

1^ 
1' 

1        aol 

a 

1 

1  Number  of  schools  reporting,  134. 
•  Number  of  schools  reporting,  130. 
>  Computed  only  for  such  schools  1 
onroUment  in  school  classes/! 


reported  both  '< average  enroUment  for  the  year"  and  "aTonfi 
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Table  13. — InckMrial  KhooUfor  delinquent^-^Property,  per  capita  value,  etc. 


states. 


United  States.... 

Alabama 

Arisona 

California 

Colorado 

<?amieoticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Colombia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

TnHiATift 

Iowa 

Kansas 

S^tocky 

Louisiana 

Miaine 

Marylaiid 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nobraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

Neiw  Jersey 

New  Mttdoo 

NewYork 

North  CaroUaa 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

TenzieBsee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

ViriB^.. 

Wadilacton 

WeetVbfiinia 

Wlsoonsin. 

Wjromlmg 


Vol- 
umes 
in 
library. 


200,915 


748 

1,700 

3,496 

1,200 

8,300 

1,441 

096 

780 

800 

560 

24,882 

16,947 

3,457 

12,800 

2,924 

800 

1,748 

12,552 

8,892 

16,388 

8,389 

4,250 

1,000 

900 

500 

2,000 

5,618 

200 

21,693 

600 

6,285 

854 

487 

16,850 

450 

0 

1,200 

0 

2,999 

100 

1,000 

1,100 

7,060 

1,280 

6,200 

350 


Value  of  property. 


Schools 
report- 
ing. 


126 


2 
1 
3 
2 
3 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
8 
2 
2 
4 
2 
1 
3 
6 
8 
5 
3 
4 
1 
2 
1 
1 
5 
1 

15 
1 
3 
1 
2 
7 
0 
0 
1 
1 
2 
0 
1 
3 
5 
2 
4 
1 


Buildings 

and 
grounds. 


$45,660,604 


1, 


4, 


1, 
1, 

J: 


2, 

11, 

2, 

6, 


1, 
1, 


294,675 
840,000 
204,453 
348,700 
400,000 
190,000 
155,000 
350,000 

91,606 
253,547 
164,095 
838,430 
605,375 
735,838 
429,502 
125,000 
348,775 
532,812 
230,006 
299,020 
255,174 
922,380 
135,370 
448,420 

70,000 
181,070 
897,582 

40,000 
422,077 
120,000 
366,539 

96,000 

80,000 

o7w,  cMo 

0 
0 
152,500 
200,000 
337,500 
0 
200,000 
187,000 
237,063 
450,000 
348,415 
191,800 


Scientific 

apparatus, 

furniture, 

machinery, 

etc. 


16,414,286 


13,195 

25,500 

215,863 

39,000 

5,000 

10,960 

6,000 

3,000 

14,000 

48,209 

1,063,762 

152,263 

22,417 

25,000 

68,756 


49,868 

86,441 

229,812 

322,278 

149,764 

245,000 

69,006 

111,472 

10,000 

4,960 

240,829 

4,000 

1,281,036 

10,500 

102,891 

24,000 

33,000 

1,268,129 

0 

0 

25,000 

0 

12,500 

0 

86,000 

13,000 

70,329 

116,500 

180,506 

10,960 


Investment  per  child  in  average 
enrollment. 


Schools 
report- 
ing 
average 
enroll- 
ment 
and 
prop- 
erty. 


6 


122 


2 
1 
3 
2 
8 
2 


2 
2 
3 
2 
1 
3 
5 
8 
5 
3 
4 
1 
2 
1 
1 
5 
1 
15 
1 
3 
1 
2 
7 
0 
0 
0 
1 
2 
0 
1 
3 
5 
2 
4 
1 


Aveiage 
enroll- 
ment. 


30,806 


850,660,801 


425 
119 
741 
405 
623 
169 
87 
250 
249 
152 
501 
911 
778 
644 
935 
80 
403 
518 

1,025 
828 
994 

1,111 

106 

822 

19 

161 

1,758 
45 

5,136 
100 

3,100 
158 
178 

8,544 


208 

1,197 

0 

258 

498 

686 

448 

906 

40 


Value  of 
property. 


8 


807,870 

365,500 

1,419,816 

378,700 

406,000 

200,960 

161,000 

353,000 

105,685 

301,756 

4,275,268 

1,010,693 

627,792 

700,839 

498,258 

125,000 

306,143 

1,884,258 

1,459,820 

1.621,298 

2,404,988 

1,167,380 

204,376 

559,882 

80,000 

186,030 

2,637,861 

44,000 

12,703,718 

130,500 

2,468,930 

120,000 

113,000 

7,136,977 


200,000 
850,000 
0 
236,000 
200,000 

1,307,882 
566,500 

1,529,921 
202,750 


Per 
capita 
invest- 
ment. 


81,646 


724 
3,071 
1,916 

985 

650 
1,189 
1,851 
1,412 

424 
1,985 
1,708 
1,109 

807 
1,068 

583 
1,563 


918 
1,424 

887 
2,419 
1,051 
1,946 
1,789 

422 
1,156 
1,500 

978 
2,478 
1,306 

796 

759 

668 
2,014 


965 
292 

0 
914 
402 
1,909 
1,263 
1,691 
5,060 


40 
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BIBNKIAL  SURVEY  OF  EDUCATION,  1916-1918. 


Table  15. — Induitrial  adiooUfor  delinquenU — Per  capita  cost  hawed  on  average  vvtL 

ment. 


Btalw. 


United  6Ut«6... 

Alabama 

Ariiona 

CaUfornla 

Colorado 

Conneotiout 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

OeofiKia 

Idaho 

nUnois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

llaryland 

ICaasachuaetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

WestvTrginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Expenditures  for  all  purposes. 


Schools 

report* 

big. 


Averace 
enrolf 

ment  in 
these 

schools. 


127 


2 
I 
8 
2 

a 

2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
7 
2 
2 
3 
2 
1 
8 
5 
0 
5 
3 
4 
1 
2 
1 
1 
6 
1 

15 
1 
8 
1 
2 
7 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
5 
2 
4 
1 


85,079 


425 

119 
741 
406 
028 
184 
474 
250 
249 
152 

2,504 
911 
778 
644 
085 
80 
403 

1,518 

1,474 

1,828 
904 

1,111 

106 

832 

19 

161 

1,758 
46 

5,186 
100 

8,100 
158 
173 

3,544 
200 
172 
208 

1,107 
41 
258 
208 
685 
448 
006 
40 


Amount. 


811,721,114 


72,063 
55,000 

446,460 
100,138 
174,461 

67,663 
140,035 
100,000 

88,484 

74.320 
1,082,067 
271,328 
166,726 
188,164 
346,452 

51,841 
144,060 
280,065 
668,560 
610,071 
600,500 
448,306 

77,206 
152,237 

18,000 

16,510 
470,815 

28,128 
2,066,168 

30,132 
528,408 

40,742 

77,068 

1,065,003 

106,833 

75,500 

84,880 

367,974 

5,600 

92,101 

60,788 
204,366 

88,682 
203,185 

46,000 


Per 
capita. 


8326 


172 
862 
603 
247 
280 
313 
314 
400 
155 
480 
432 
207 
214 


264 
648 
857 
186 
386 
284 
613 
404 
736 
450 
047 
103 
268 
626 
406 
201 
171 
315 
445 
306 
354 
430 
172 
216 
137 
357 
234 
430 
108 
324 
1,150 


Expenditurea  for  cuiiwu 


Schools 
report- 
ing. 


120 


enrol 
ment  in 

these 
sdiools. 


2 
1 
8 
2 
2 
3 
2 
1 
1 
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EDUCATIONAL  WORK  OF  THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 

ASSOCIATIONS. 

By  WiLUAic  Obb, 

Senior  Edtteationat  Secretary  of  the  International  CommiUu. 


CoNTEirrs.— Historical  sketch— Aims  and  objectives— Fields  of  educational  work:  City  assodations;  rail- 
road branches:  Army  and  Navy;  county  work;  industrial  department;  colored  work;  boys'  work; 
foreign  field;  wa^  work— Program  of  association  educational  work;  statistical  tables. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

At  the  time  when  the  first  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  in 
IKorth  America  were  organized  in  1851,  at  Montreal  and  Boston, 
there  appears  to  have  been  little  thought  of  including  a  definite 
educational  program  in  the  work  of  these  associations.  Such  educar- 
tional  work  as  was  done  was  limited  to  reading  rooms,  libraries,  a 
few  lectures,  and,  from  time  to  time,  the  organization  and  mainte- 
nance of  literary  societies.  The  great  emphasis  placed  upon  distinct- 
ively religious  work  appears  to  have  largely  occupied  the  energies 
of  the  leaders  in  the  movement.  In  fact,  there  is  some  evidence 
to  support  the  view  that  other  activities  than  those  distinctly  relig- 
ious were  regarded  as  secular  and  as  possibly  inimical  to  what  was 
conceived  to  be  the  real  purpose  and  spirit  of  the  association. 

Despite  this  attitude,  the  manifest  desire  of  many  members  of  the 
associations  for  opportunities  to  develop  along  intellectual  lines  led 
little  by  little  to  the  recognition  and  introduction  of  systematic  edu- 
cational work.  The  records  of  the  movement  show  a  steady  growth 
in  the  educational  activities  mentioned  above.  In  1866,  15  years 
after  the  initiation  of  the  work  on  the  North  American  continent, 
however,  only  four  associations  reported  class  work,  with  a  total  of 
but  60  students.  It  is  notable  that  the  subjects  taughjt  were  mainly 
in  the  ancient  languages,  and  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  divinity 
students  in  preparation  for  the  ministry. 

About  1880,  the  conception  of  the  field  of  the  association  iQ  its 
work  for  young  men  began  to  take  on  new  content  and  to  develop 
a  new  meaning.  It  was  agreed  that  opportunities  for  physical, 
mental,  and  social  development  were  in  no  way  contrary  to  the  main 
purpose  of  the  association — that  is,  the  fostering  of  the  spiritual  lif< 

but  contributed  most  effectively  to  this  end. 
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In  1889,  the  International  Convention,  for  the  first  time,  h 
educational  work  as  a  function  of  the  association.  The  subject  hi 
also  been  discussed  for  several  years  previously  at  State  conventicME. 
A  number  of  the  leaders  gave  the  support  of  their  influence  to  this 
form  of  work.  Reading  rooms,  libraries,  and  lectures  were  supple- 
mented by  practical  talks  and  educational  groups.  Class  work  wis 
extended  to  include  commercial  and  language  subjects;  and  fros 
1890  to  1893,  beginnings  were  made  in  teaching  industrial  and  science 
courses.  It  is  noteworthy  in  this  connection  that  the  associatioiii 
were  coming  to  realize  that  their  laige  field  of  service  in  educatiooil 
work  was  in  connection  with  preparation  for,  and  training  in,  voc»- 
tions. 

In  1893,  the  International  Committee  established  a  department  rf 
education  with  George  B.  Hodge  as  senior  secretary.  This  depart- 
ment was  made  responsible  for  the  studying  of  the  fundamentii 
principles  of  the  work  and  for  gathering  data  from  the  various  asso- 
ciations on  which  suggestions  for  development  could  be  made.  Under 
the  impulse  of  this  new  departure,  a  few  local  associations  emplojed 
secretaries  specially  charged  with  the  supervision,  and  direction,  of 
educational  work.  Methods  for  boys'  classes  and  courses  were 
carefully  studied,  and  a  large  field  of  service,  especially  for  boji 
leaving  school  early  to  enter  employment,  was  revealed. 

As  the  work  with  classes  became  more  systematic  and  thoroi^h, 
it  was  recognized  that  tuition  fees  might  fairly  be  charged,  and  a 
beginning  was  made  in  such  a  financial  policy.  To  sjrstematize  and 
standardize  the  work,  international  examinations  were  introduced, 
the  result  of  which  was  to  increase  respect  and  support  for  the  wkhI: 
on  the  part  of  the  general  public  and  of  educational  institutions.  In 
fact,  much  commendation  was  expressed  for  the  value  of  the  service 
rendered  by  the  association  in  promoting  interest  in  vocational  ed- 
ucation. 

In  1900,  there  began  a  period  of  expansion  and  extension.  Instead 
of  the  class  work  being  limited  to  the  winter  time,  such  instruction 
was  contiaued  throughout  the  spring.  Bay  work  was  also  intro- 
duced, and  summer  schools  for  boys  were  organized  to  supplement 
the  work  of  the  public  schools.  Special  schools,  such  as  automobile, 
salesmanship,  advertising,  insurance,  real  estate,  textile  designing, 
plumbing,  fruit  culture,  and  many  others  were  established.  The 
educational  program  of  the  association  was  also  extended  into  fidds 
outside  the  building. 

There  was  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  associations  employ- 
ing educational  secretaries.  To  some  extent,  supervision  from  State 
committees  was  iaaugurated.  Higher  standards  of  instruction  w^« 
established.     The  years  from  1900  to  1915  witnessed  a  remarkable 
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growth  of  the  association  educational  work,  as  exhibited  bj  the 
following  statistical  data: 


Kmnber  of  lectures  and  talks 

Educational  olub  members 

Number  of  associations  with  educational  secretaries 

Number  of  paid  teachers 

Total  different  students,  day  and  evening 

Number  of  international  certlflcatee  won 

Students  in  association  day  courses 

Students  outside  building 

Expense  of  advertising 

Tuition  receipts 


3,041 

4,618 

21 

901 

26,906 

1,532 

660 

350 

$12,607 

$48,000 


1915 


14,819 

26,700 

84 

2,593 

83,771 

2,240 

8,081 

22,663 

$81,772 

$814,024 


In  September,  1916,  George  B.  Hodge,  who  had  with  remarkable 
success,  fidelity,  and  devotion  brought  the  educational  work  of  the 
association  to  a  high  standard  of  efficiency,  and  who  had  been  a  large 
factor  in  developing  it  in  all  fields,  resigned  to  take  up  the  important 
task  of  developing  the  statistical  work  of  the  International  Commitr- 
tee  and  of  the  associations  as  secretary  of  the  bureau  of  records.  He 
was  succeeded  in  the  educational  secretaryship  of  the  International 
Committee  by  William  Orr. 

Since  1916,  the  educational  work  of  the  associations  has  continued 
along  lines  that  have  become  recognized  as  standard.  There  was 
imposed  upon  the  association,  in  consequence  of  the  war,  the  respon- 
sibility of  meeting  the  needs  for  a  most  extensive  educational  program 
in  connection  with  the  prisoners  of  war  in  Europe,  in  the  Army  and 
Navy  camps,  and  training  stations  in  this  country,  and  later  in  con- 
nection with  the  extension  of  the  service  of  the  National  War  Work 
Council  to  the  American  Expeditionary  Force  in  France  and  among 
the  French  and  Italian  troops,  in  fact,  wherever  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  was  maintaining  Eed  Triangle  work  for  the 
benefit  of  the  men  with  the  colors. 

Meantime  the  local  associations  had,  in  many  cases,  modified  their 
courses  so  as  to  contribute  toward  the  training  of  men  for  technical 
service  in  the  Army;  the  achievement  in  this  respect  is  one  of  the 
most  notable  in  the  annals  of  the  movement.  Much  was  done  also 
through  lectures,  practical  talks,  and  clubs  to  educate  communities 
and  the  immediate  membership  of  the  association  upon  the  great 
issues  of  the  war.  With  the  signing  of  the  armistice  in  November, 
1918,  the  need  for  the  war  work  in  the  local  associations  ceased,  but 
there  continued  to  be  an  even  more  urgent  call  for  such  service  in 
the  camps.  In  January,  1919,  for  example,  after  a  considerable  period 
cf  preparation,  there  was  inaugurated  in  France  one  of  the  largest 
educational  movements  on  record  in  the  shape  of  schools  and  classes 
for  the  benefit  of  the  men  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
The  direction  of  this  undertaking  was  in  charge  of  an  Army  Educa- 
tional Commission,  with  headquarters  in  Paris. 
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In  the  home  field,  the  associations  hav^e  been  adapting  themsdTs 
to  a  return  to  peace  conditions,  and  are  now  considering  a  standari 
ization  of  certain  classes  and  schools  on  a  national  basis. 

AIMS  AND  OBJECnVES. 

Association  educational  work  originated,  as  one  might  say,  spon- 
taneously, in  response  to  the  needs  of  boys  and  men  with  whom  h 
secretaries  of  the  associations  came  into  sympathetic  rektion^ 
through  observation,  through  personal  interviews,  and  throogiiai 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  embarrassments  and  difficidties  whicii 
beset  the  path  of  those  seeking  a  satisfactory  and  worthy  life  career. 
The  workers  in  the  association  movement,  botjh  laymen  and  en- 
ployed  officers,  came  to  realize  the  great  need  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities in  the  field  of  both  general  and  vocational  training.  Gr»i- 
ually  the  aims  of  the  movement  in  this  enterprise  became  ckarij 
defined,  and  in  all  development  of  the  work  these  aims  have  besi 
kept  clearly  in  mind  as  guiding  principles  determining  both  contGt 
and  methods. 

The  particular  function  of  the  association,  through  its  educational 
service,  has  been  to  furnish  and  to  make  easily  accessible  to  men  ana 
boys,  mainly  those  in  industry,  such  courses  of  instruction  as  would 
enable  them  to  become  better  citizens  and  workmen.     It  is  signifi- 
cant that  even  at  the  very  outset  of  the  educational  work,  this  pur- 
pose appears  in  the  courses  in  ancient  languages  intended  to  aid  hub 
preparing  for  the  ministry.     While  such  subjects  as  these  no  longff 
appear  in  the  programs  of  instruction,  the  vocational  aim  has  cmtiit 
ued  to  dominate.     As  expressed  in  terms  of  the  particular  purpoGe 
of  the  association  movement,  such  training  is  regarded  as  esB&itid 
in  developing  capacity  for  the  largest  service  to  one's  fellows  and 
for  the  best  realization  of  one's  life  in  accordance  with  the  ]n^est 
Christian  ideals. 

In  undertaking  to  realize  these  purposes,  the  association  has  coo- 
sistently  sought  to  supplement  rather  than  to  duplicate  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  by  the  public  schools  and  other  educational  agencies. 
In  fact,  an  extreme  solicitude  in  this  respect  is  to  be  noted;  and 
from  time  to  time,  tests  have  been  made  with  resultant  revisions  of 
the  program,  whereby  certain  forms  of  work  are  eliminated  and 
others  introduced  in  accordance  with  the  educational  conditions  and 
needs  in  each  community. 

Naturally,  much  of  the  service  of  the  educational  departments  his 
been  of  a  pioneer  kind,  and  from  competent  authority  definite  recog' 
nition  has  been  made  of  its  achievements,  particularly  in  the  field 
of  vocational  education.  One  of  these  is  that  of  E.  E.  Brown,  now 
chancellor  of  New  York  University,  and  formerly  United  States 
Conunissioner  of  Education,  who  states: 
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The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is  one  of  the  best  pioneer  educational 
agencies  in  America,  blazing  a  way  for  public  schools  and  others  to  follow. 

With  the  development  of  vocational  courses  in  public  schools  and 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  especially  since  the  organization  of 
the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  it  has  been  found  nec- 
essary for  associations  to  make  progressive  adjustmeut  to  the  oppor- 
tunity for  vocational  work  offered  by  other  agencies.     The  increase 
of  the  age  of  leaving  school,  and  the  establishment  of  continuation 
schools  have  made  unnecessary  at  certain  points  much  of  the  work 
formerly  done  through  the  associations  for  boys  up  to  the  age  of  16. 
It  is  significant,  however,  that  in  centers  where  there  are  abundant 
f  axiilities  offered  in  technical  and  business  courses,  association  schools 
are  maintained  successfxdly.     The  education  of  public  opinion  as  to 
the  value  of  skilled  workmen,  as  against  imskilled,  in  all  fields  of 
business  and  industry,  tends  to  greatly  increase  the  demand  for 
vocational  training.     There  appear  to  be  certain  subjects  that  can 
be  offered  on  a  satisfactory  basis  to  groups  of  men  and  boys  through 
the  association  channel,  and  consequently  classes  in  these  subjects 
aie  well  patronized. 

The  aims  of  the  association  in  its  educational  work  are  by  no 
means  limited  to  vocational  training.  Much  is  being  done  in  ad- 
vancing knowledge  in  fields  of  general  information,  such  as  history, 
science,  literature,  art,  and  mathematics.  There  is  a  definite  endeavor 
to  promote  reading  and  to  stimulate  the  circulation  of  books  from 
both  association  and  public  libraries.  It  may  be  noted  in  connec- 
tion with  reading  that  for  the  year  ending  May  1,  1918,  13  associa- 
tions reported  a  circidation  of  over  5,000  books  each  among  the 
membership.  In  many  cases  there  is  very  effective  cooperation 
between  the  public  libraries  and  the  local  associations.  Kailroad 
branches  have  been  particularly  active  in  the  stimulation  and  direc- 
tion of  the  reading  habit.  Other  means  of  general  culture  are  through 
lectures,  practical  talks,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  through  classes. 

Where  an  association  is  not  in  a  position  to  develop  organized  edu- 
cational work  on  its  own  part,  alert  secretaries  in  city  and  county 
associations  are  cooperating  effectively  in  promoting  the  work  of 
public  schools  and  of  higher  institutions  of  learning.  • 

FIELDS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  WORK. 
CrTY   ASSOCIATIONS. 

By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  class  work  of'  the  Young  Men's 
C!hristian  Association  is  done  imder  the  auspices  of  well-organized 
and  adequately  manned  associations  in  the  larger  centers  of  popula- 
tion. The  extent  of  this  field  can  be  seen  from  the  following  statistics 
taken  from  the  Yearbook  for  1918,  which  shows  there  were  in  opera- 
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tion  in  1917,  699  city  associations  nunistering  to  a  populaticm  d 
39,680,000.  The  total  membership  in  these  associations  was  516,366. 
Of  these  associations,  441  were  in  cities  from  under  25,000  popuktbi 
up  to  those  maintaining  what  is  known  as  the  semimet3x>pofitfiB 
oi^anization;  58  were  of  the  semimetropolitan  type,  and  15  irse 
metropolitan  city  associations.  Out  of  a  total  of  79,263  students  » 
reported,  5,881  were  in  the  first  group;  14,683  were  in  the  seoad 
group;  23,377  were  in  the  semimetropolitan;  and  35,322  were  in  the 
metropolitan  city  associations. 

In  most,  if  not  in  all  of  these  cities,  the  association  maintains  am 
or  more  buildings  with  an  especially  trained  and  equipped  staS  d 
employed  officers  and  a  well-organized  body  of  laymen  as  directcns 
and  committee  men.  The  net  property  and  funds  in  these  associatke 
amounted  to  882,465,000  and  the  operating  expenses  $15,553,000: 
and  an  evidence  of  their  intimate  contact  with  business  and  indistrr 

« 

is  shown  in  the  fact  that  63,681  positions  were  filled  through  tib 
employment  bureaus. 

RAILROAD  BRANCHES. 

Through  its  railroad  department,  the  Young  Men's  Chiistiia 
Association  maintains  239  organized  centers,  with  a  total  membexshqi 
of  94,126.  While  it  is  not  possible,  owing  to  the  conditions  un<k 
which  railroad  men  work,  to  conduct  any  large  amount  of  fomul 
class  work,  the  railroad  associations  are  alert  to  their  facilities 
to  furnish  the  men  coming  imder  their  influence  with  opportunities 
for  reading  and  for  general  culture  through  the  provision  of  books, 
the  maintenance  of  reading  rooms,  and  through  lectures  and  talks. 
The  book  service  is  notable,  in  that  111  associations  report  that 
their  members  read  253,183  books;  179  report  8,819  periodicals  <m 
file;  108  report  2,707  lectures  and  talks.  Work  is  also  given  in 
cooperation  with  higher  institutions  of  learning  through  extension 
courses  and  through  classes  within  and  without  the  building.  To 
some  extent  these  courses  are  related  to  the  occupations  of  the  m^ 
although  the  taking  over  by  the  railroad  corporations  of  training 
along  technical  lines  has  made  it  unnecessary  for  the  association  to 
continue  a  number  of  classes  formerly  operating  in  the  technical 
field. 

The  following  details  regarding  educational  work  of  the  railroad 
departments  are  given  by  John  P.  Moore,  senior  secretary  for  railroad 
work: 

In  the  work  of  the  railroad  department,  much  emphasiB  has  been  given  to  practical 
talks  on  vital  subjects,  such  as  health,  thrift,  and  patriotism,  to  groups  of  men  in 
association  buildings  and  in  railroad  shops  and  roimdhouses. 

On  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian  Pacific  Railways  specially  qualified  lecturen 
devoted  weeks  to  special  health  campaigns  primarily  among  the  apprentice  boys  at 
railroad  shops. 
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In  the  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  a  number  of  other  raiboad  associationB,  claeses  in  teleg- 
raphy are  conducted,  these  classes  being  open  to  women  as  well  as  men.  At  the 
lounger  railroad  terminals,  such  as  Philadelphia,  New  York,  St.  Louis,  and  Boston, 
educational  work  of  varied  types  is  in  operation,  including  not  only  practical  talks, 
lout  educational  classes  as  well. 

Much  use  is  made  in  all  railroad  associations  of  the  stereopticon  and  in  a  growing 
numher,  the  moving  picture  is  being  given  place. 

ARMY  AND   NAVY. 

Prior  to  the  war,  the  association,  through  its  Army  and  Navy 

department,  fiunished  a  great   variety  of  educational  opportimities 

to  the  men  in  service  with  the  colors,  whether  as  soldiers,  sailors,  or 

marines.     This  work,  since  1917,  has  become  merged  in  the  vast 

eYiterprise  of  the  War  Work  Coimcil  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 

Association,  an  account  of  which  is  given  later.     In  1916,  there  were 

27  Army  and  Navy  associations  with  a  total  membership  of  4,613. 

These  associations  are  for  the  special  service  of  men  at  Army  posts 

in  this  coimtry  and  for  sailors  in  the  United  States  Navy  at  their 

base  ports.     Opportimities  are  offered  for  reading.     Periodicals  are 

on  file,   and  a  limited  amount  of  class  work  is  conducted.     The 

purpose  of  the  work  is  to  give  the  men  on  leave,  and  during  their 

leisure,   opportunities  for  wholesome   and  satisfactory  intellectual 

work.     Something  is  also  done  to  promote  their  training  for  callings 

they  are  likely  to  enter  after  leaving  the  service. 

The  foDowing  details  regarding  educational  work  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  department  are  given  by  B.  C.  Pond,  secretary  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  department: 

Prior  to  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  World  War,  the  Anny  and  Navy 
department  of  the  International  Committee  promoted  through  its  various  branches  at 
Army  posts  and  naval  stations,  and  in  port  cities,  association  service  with  men  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps. 

Here,  as  in  other  association  fields,  the  educational  work  had  a  definite  place  on 
the  program. 

The  frequent  changes  in  location  of  men  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  however,  made  it 
difficult  to  carry  through  as  comprehensive  a  program  as  elsewhere.  At  certain  Army 
posts,  educational  classes  have  been  maintained  with  considerable  success.  The 
subjects  studied  include  the  elementary  branches  and  some  special  topics  especially 
related  to  promotion  to  higher  grade,  such  as  mathematics  and  electricity.  Formal 
claas  work  was  carried  through  the  season  successfully. 

In  the  Navy  associations,  attempts  have  been  made  in  the  past  to  maintain  formal 
claas  work,  and  with  success  in  some  instances  when  the  men  remained  at  a  station 
for  some  length  of  time.  These  classes  were  chiefly  in  subjects  relating  to  promotion 
to  higher  grades. 

In  both  the  Army  and  Navy  some  attention  has  been  given  to  circulating  books, 
and  reading  rooms  in  the  association  have  been  a  feature  of  work  at  both  Army  and 
Navy  points,  and  the  stereopticon  has  been  used  in  this  connection.  Such  lectures 
include  historical,  travel,  and  industrial  topics. 

The  educational  program  in  the  future  of  the  Army  and  Navy  department  of  the 
International  Committee  will  be  detennined  by  the  needs  which  may  be  discovered  and 
by  the  association's  ability  to  meet  these  needs  in  cooperation  with  existing  agencies. 
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COUNTY  WORK. 

There  are  now  in  operation  279  county  associations  with  a  member- 
ship of  9,463.  In  few  instances  does  a  county  association  possess  a 
building,  and  its  work  is  done  mainly  through  the  county  work  secr^ 
tary  and  committee,  and  consists  in  promoting  forms  of  activities  for 
the  betterment  of  county  life.  In  the  educational  work  in  this  fidd, 
the  most  effective  service  is  through  cooperation  with  other  ag^icies, 
such  as  State  and  National  Departments  of  Agriciilture,  the  grange, 
the  church,  and  the  public  schools. 

^Reports  show  that  in  1917  the  county  educational  work  consisted 
mainly  of  lectures  and  talks  of  which  1,074  were  given;  total  number 
of  students  in  evening  schools,  293;  in  class  work,  both  daj  aad 
evening,  1,300. 

The  following  details  regarding  county  work  are  given  by  Hn^ 
D.  Maydole,  of  that  department. 

Period  July  7,  1916- July  1,  1918, 

Numberof  lectures  for  which  admiesions  were  charged M 

Number  of  communities  in  which  these  were  given 20t- 

Attendance y 59,022 

Number  of  practical  talks 3,686 

Communities  in  which  practical  talks  were  given 4IS 

Attendance 72,831 

Number  of  discussion  groups  and  educational  clubs 4,631 

Communities  maintaining  discussion  groups  and  educational  clubs 1S7 

Number  of  educational  trips  personally  conducted  by  secretaries  and  leaders . .  ISI 

Number  participating 1, 83S 

Number  of  communities  in  which  agricultural  contests  were  conducted 342 

Number  participating 3, 6a3 

Boys  and  men  in  educational  classes 490 

In  addition  to  activities  conducted  along  educational  lines  through  the  coxmty 
work  department,  as  recorded  in  the  Yearbooks,  other  features  are  carried  on  by  the 
county  organizations  through  the  local  associations  and  in  cooperation  with  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  church  and  school,  and  with  many  organizations  such  as  GrangeB, 
boards  of  agriculture,  lodges,  parent-teacher  associations,  etc.  They  include  debates. 
mock  trials,  thrift  campaigns,  instruction  in  first  aid,  swimming  and  life-«aving,  na- 
ture study,  talks  on  agriculture,  horticulture,  stock  raising,  and  many  features  re- 
lated to  farming  and  rural  life  which  are  often  illustrated  by  stereopticon  views. 

The  furnishing  of  speakers  for  schools,  churches,  and  various  conferences  and  meet- 
ings,  frequently  falls  into  the  educational  realm  because  of  the  unusual  mosBay 
brought  to  the  rural  districts. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  industrial  department  operates  partly  through  city  associa- 
tions and  partly  through  organizations  in  the  industries  themselves. 
Consequently,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  detailed  and  accurate  statis- 
tics upon  this  work.     It  may  be  stated,  however,  as  indicating  the 
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extent  of  the  constituency,  that  406  city  associations  report  102,884 
mombers  in  industrial  occupations,  and  that  53  city  associations  have 
63  secretaries  giving  full  time  to  oi^anized  industrial  extension  work. 
Many  associations,  without  fidl-time  secretaries,  are  doing  extensive 
"work  for  industrial  workers;  4,500  volunteers  serve  regularly  as 
teachers  and  leaders  of  industrial  workers;  9  secretaries  are  working 
with  immigrants  in  ports  of  landing  and  in  depots;  and  in  addition, 
there  are  132  buildings  with  187  secretaries  operating  in  single  in- 
dustries and  groups  of  industries,  as  follows: 


Industry. 


006l 

Lumber 

Cotton 

Metal  mining 

Iron  and  steel 

Shipbuilding  and  munition  plants 


Bulld- 

Becre- 

ixigs. 

tarles. 

35 

46 

19 

22 

19 

26 

16 

18 

12 

25 

31 

50 

The  industrial  work  during  the  war  period  has  grown  greatly 
in  view  of  the  concentration  at  certain  points  of  great  numbers  of 
workmen.  Much  has  been  done  to  promote  an  intelligent  relation- 
ship between  employers  and  employed  in  this  field  by  means  of  read- 
ing courses  and  discussion  groups  and  lectures.  The  service  of  the 
industrial  department  in  the  education  of  immigrants  in  English  and 
in  civics  has  also  been  notable. 

The  following  details  regarding  educational  work  in  the  industrial 
field  are  given  by  Fred  H.  Kindge,  of  the  industrial  department: 

In  connection  with  the  industrial  work  of  the  association,  a  large,  comprehensive, 
and  varied  educational  program  is  being  promoted.  Over  200,000  industrial  workers 
are  fnembers  of  the  association,  and  these  are  being  reached  by  the  usual  educational 
classes,  clubs,  lectures,  discussion  groups,  etc.,  held  for  the  most  part  in  the  associa- 
tion buildings.  In  addition,  5,000,000  industrial  workers  are  being  served  through 
various  lines  of  association  extension  work,  and  fully  half  of  these  are  being  touched 
through  some  form  of  educational  work. 

Possibly  the  most  significant  single  development  has  been  the  large  program  of 
Americanization,  especially  along  lines  of  English  and  citizenship  to  foreigners. 
Over  60,000  of  these  foreign  industrial  workers  are  being  served  annually  in  small 
groups,  uid  approximately  one  million  are  being  reached  through  educational  lectures 
of  various  kinds. 

Other  interesting  features  that  have  been  promoted  with  marked  success  have 
been  the  supplying  of  technical  and  other  special  periodicals  of  interest  to  working- 
men  and  boys;  foreign  newspapers  and  books  in  the  reading  rooms;  educational 
clubs  and  classes  of  all  kinds;  practical  talks  freely  illustrated  with  motion  pictures 
and  Btereoptioon  views;  exhibits  on  health,  hygiene,  alcoholism,  temperance,  right 
living,  etc.;  special  exhibits  of  industrial  products  manufactured  by  home  industries, 
vocational  guidance  classes  and  institutes,  etc. ;  educational  facilities  in  the  workers' 
neighborhoods;  special  educational  bulletins  and  printed  matter  used  to  advantage  in 
the  eihope;  entertainments  and  pageants;  and  proper  celebration  of  foreign  and 
American  holidays  with  an  educational  motive. 
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Some  of  the  moet  interesting  activities  are  in  operatiozi  not  oMily  with  fordgnes 
but  with  Mexicans,  colored  workers,  apprentices,  and  foremen.     Moet  intBoda^ 
results  have  been  obtained  thiough  special  talks  and  discuasioii  grxmpe  with  foreBia 
from  each  plant  in  a  community.    Particular  mention  mi^t  be  made  of  the  vwi 
which  ia  being  done  through  the  Industrial  Service  Movement  of  the  Aasodatian  is 
securing  college  men,  particularly  those  who  expect  to  go  into  business  and  indTB- 
trial  life,  in  various  forms  of  volunteer  educational  service  writh  amaU  gronpe  d 
workingmen  and  boys.     At  least  3,000  of  these  men  are  annually  enlisted  boa 
many  colleges  to  teach  English  to  foreigners,  to  lead  technical  clasBes  of  Americaa 
workingmen  to  handle  clubs  of  apprentices,  etc. 

The  Industrial  Department  fully  realizes  that  industrial  workers  can  notbepropsiy 
educated  unless  their  managers  and  employers  are  s^inpathetic  vrith  the  idea,   h 
its  educational  work,  therefore,  the  association  is  reaching  the  comii^  leaders  o^' 
industry  by  developing  the  enthusiasm  of  these  potential  leaders  while  still  in  college. 
While  teaching  an  English  class  of  foreigners,  an  engineering  student  learns  the  yiHaii 
of  this  work,  acquires  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  foreigner  and  his  need} 
which  makes  him  a  valuable  educational  ally  in  the  years  to  come.     In  addition  to 
opportunities  for  practical  service,  these  engineering  students  are  given  a  diance  to 
hear  special  lectures,  and  to  attend  weekly  discussion  groups  along  lines  of  the  humsi 
side  of  their  business.    They  are  taken  on  special  observation  tripe,  and  uiged  toreid 
selected  books  and  literattire  dealing  with  these  themes.     One  great  achievemoil 
has  been  the  outlining  of  a  special  course  in  the  human  side  of  engineering  vhidi 
has  been  adopted  in  whole  or  in  part  by  a  number  of  leading  colleges. 

CX>LOR£D   WORK. 

There  are  150  associations  especially  for  the  service  of  colored 
men.  A  very  large  proportion  of  these  are  in  the  South.  There  are 
77  employed  officers  and  a  total  membership  of  17,602.  Of  this 
total,  12,810  are  in  city  associations,  and  4,792  in  student  associa- 
tions. All  forms  of  educational  work  are  in  operation  in  the  city 
associations.  It  is  recognized,  however,  that  there  is  a  lai^ 
field  to  be  developed  in  meeting  the  needs  of  colored  men.  TbB 
recent  movement  of  colored  industrial  workers  into  the  North  has 
accentuated  the  importance  of  this  service. 

boys'  work. 

The  following  details  regarding  educational  work  of  the  boys' 
departments  are  given  by  C.  C.  Robinson,  boys'  work  secretary: 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  said  that  the  educational  work  of  the  boys'  diviEdoD 
is  in  the  realm  of  informal  rather  than  formal  education,  that  is,  most  of  the  work  is 
done  in  clubs  rather  than  classes  and  is  in  connection  with  varioiis  activities,  into 
which  we  put  the  educational  emphasis.  The  last  Yearbook  had  something  like 
131,000  boys  in  physical  education  and  about  12,000  in  day  and  evening  schools. 

Boys^  camps. — Approximately  25,000  boys  attend  summer  camps  each  year  under 
the  auspices  of  our  association;  a  large  majority  are  in  what  would  be  termed  "recrea- 
tion camps,''  but  there  is  much  excellent  educational  work  done,  particularly  in 
woodcraft,  nature-study,  and  campcraft,  with  many  talks,  lectures,  and  discussions 
on  ethical  and  religious  problems.  The  camp  shop,  where  the  boys  make  everything 
from  kites  to  bookcases,  is  coming  to  be  a  feature  of  all  the  laiger  camps.  In  many 
camps,  one  leader  is  engaged  to  instruct  the  boys  in  elementary  m^i^ual  training. 
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The  training  camps  are  growing  in  number  and  importance.  Groups  of  high-school 
and  employed  boys  are  carefully  selected,  and  brought  together  for  a  week  or  10 
days'  period,  where  they  study  moral,  religious,  and  social  conditions  among  boys 
of  their  group  and  formulate  plans  for  definite  improvement  of  conditions  in  their 
respective  groups  at  home.  These  conferences  are  conducted  by  State,  county,  and 
local  associations.  Approximately  2,000  boys  are  brought  together  in  this  way  for 
periods  varying  from  four  days  to  two  weeks.  The  educational  value  of  this  program 
is  great,  partly  because  the  boys  are  thinking^f  others  rather  than  of  themselves, 
and  are  unusually  open-minded  to  suggestion  and  instruction  of  leaders. 

Gymnasium  leaders*  club, — Six  thousand  boys  are  enrolled  in  these  clubs,  where 
they  are  given  formal  instruction  weekly  by  trained  physical  directors  in  apparatus 
work,  first  aid,  and  in  the  pedagogy  of  leading  and  teaching  other  boys  in  athletic  and 
gymnastic  work. 

Younger  boys. — ^The  libraries  maintained  by  most  boys'  divisions  are  regularly 
patronized  by  the  boys  12  to  14  years  of  age,  and  this  is  true  of  the  workshops,  which 
are  increasing  rapidly.  Educational  outings  to  newspaper  offices,  power  houses, 
museums,  factories,  etc.,  are  most  popular  with  this  group. 

nigh  school  boys. — In  connection  with  the  15,000  boys  enrolled  in  high  school  clubs 
under  association  leadership  there  is  both  ethical  and  moral  instruction,  in  formal 
talks  and  in  free  discussion.  The  informality  of  these  exercises  draws  out  the  boy's 
own  opinion  and  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  this  feature  from  an  educational  stand- 
point. Many  associations  make  definite  efforts  in  campaigns  and  other  short-term 
efiforts  to  induce  boys  to  continue  their  education  in  school  through  what  has  been 
known  as  the  "Stick  to  School  Movement." 

Employed  boys. — Here  there  is  opportunity  for  a  wide  range  of  educational  work,  as 
often  the  association  is  the  only  educational  agency  that  touches  the  boy's  life. 
Corrective  physical  training  is  given  to  about  35,000  employed  boys,  and  considerable 
effort  to  give  instruction  to  these  and  as  many  more  reached  in  extension  work  is 
winning  success  in  such  lines  as  teaching  thrift,  physical  fitness,  sex  education, 
health  laws,  value  of  education,  vocational  guidance,  etc.  The  use  of  charts, 
pictures,  and  various  types  of  visualized  instruction  make  their  appeal  both  in  asso- 
ciation buildings  and  in  stores  and  factories. 

In  vocational  guidance  "Find  Yourself"  campaigns  are  growing  in  extent  and 
improving  in  value.  The  city  of  Rochester,  under  the  leadership  of  the  association, 
has  recently  put  through  such  a  campaign,  in  which  all  the  educational  agencies  of 
the  city  cooperated.  About  1,200  employed  boys  have  been  studied  through  self- 
analysis  and  reanalysis,  and  have  had  interviews  with  leading  citizens,  prominent 
and  skilled  in  the  various  lines  of  trade,  business,  and  profession.  Committees  of  lead- 
ing men  are  following  up  the  work  carefully,  and  a  special  secretary  haa  been  employed 
to  give  his  full  time  to  individual  cases  and  in  aiding  the  work  of  the  several  commit- 
tees. Employed  boys'  brotherhoods  in  100  leading  cities  and  towns  form  the  same 
basis  for  moral  and  religious  instruction  that  the  high-school  clubs  do  in  their  field. 

Education  in  citizenship. — ^Both  high-school  and  employed  boys,  under  association 
leadership,  have  shown  relnarkable  interest  in  th^  discussion  of  social  and  economic 
,  questions;  in  fact,  no  tyx)e  of  Bible  study  or  discussion  club  has  been  quite  so  popular. 
One  of  the  first  books  issued  in  the  country  for  the  discussion  of  these  questions  by 
older  .bo>'s  was  our  publication  "Christian  Teaching  on  Social  and  Economic  Ques- 
tions." 

Rural  boys. — County  associations  have  similarly  served  the  boys  in  village  and  rural 
communities.  The  camps,  conferences,  athletic  events,  and  weekly  meetings  of  these 
groups  of  farm  and  village  boys  are  of  supreme  value  in  teaching  the  yoimger  genera- 
tion social  ideals  and  giving  them  practical  experience  in  cooperation,  a  social  factor 
60  much  lacking  in  the  smaller  centers  of  population. 
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Bible  Hudy, — ^The  mare  than  70,000  boys  who,  through  the  busy  seaflon,  meetcKi 
week  in  Bible  study  clasaes,  is  no  small  educational  element.  This  stadr  h  d 
voluntary,  largely  led  by  young  men  in  little  groups  where  the  boy  has  a  claaee  n 
express  himself.    This  plan  is  ideal  from  certain  educational  stajcidpoints. 

Specialization. — ^Another  important  educational  &ctor  in  aasocuitioii  boys'  wot  k 
the  opportunity  to  lead  boys  out  along  the  lines  of  their  special  interesiB  and  cafari- 
ties.    This  might  be  called  prevocational  education,  for  it  is  not  done  wiUi  the  iau- 
diate  vocational  guidance  objective,  but  more  from  the  standpoint  of  giving  fJie  Ix^ 
self-expression.    Especially  for  boys  in  public  schools,  where  instruction  is  «sm 
and  runs  in  restricted  grooves,  this  instruction  is  valuable  also  from  the  standpoint  d 
mental  hygiene.    To  many  boys  regular  school  work  is  a  deadening  proceas  sud  he 
a  tendency  to  thrust  aside  or  relegate  to  the  subconscious  many  of  the  boys'  dens 
hopes  and  interests.    By  giving  boys  an  outlet  and  a  means  of  expressum  for  tim 
otherwise  submerged  sections  of  their  nature  the  association  perforiDa  an  efieco^ 
educational  service. 

FOEEIGN   FIELD. 

Through  its  foreign  department  the  Young  Men's  Christiaii  Aseo- 
elation  maintains  292  associations  of  which  number  67  are  dtr  ssai 
225  student.  These  associations  are  distributed  throughout  the  Ftr 
East — that  is,  China,  Japan,  the  Philippines,  and  India;  the  Near 
East — Egypt  and  Turkey;  Mexico,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  South 
American  States.  Four  himdred  and  sixty-two  officers  are  emplorei 
of  whom  173  are  American  and  289  native.  The  total  membetsfaip 
of  the  foreign  associations  is  58,231.  Through  the  educational  wd 
much  is  being  done  to  give  fuller  information  to  members  and  t« 
communities,  so  as  to  promote  a  better  understanding  of  other 
coimtries  and  also  to  fmnish  an  opportunity  for  better  equipnuut 
in  vocational  callings.  All  told,  there  were  in  the  educational  classeg 
of  the  city  associations  in  foreign  countries  18,292  members. 

The  significance  of  the  association's  educational  program  abroad 
may  be  illustrated  by  what  is  going  on  in  China.  The  associatioc 
early  discovered  that  the  most  attractive  of  aU  the  privileges  it 
had  to  offer — ^far  more  attractive  than  its  .physical  program- 
was  that  of  educational  facilities.  Its  willingness  to  adapt  its 
educational  policy  to  the  demands  of  the  hour  made  it  popular  amoi^ 
the  more  far-seeing  men  of  that  rapidly  awakening  nation.  It  vts 
his  Putung  School,  for  example,  which  gave  Gailey,  of  Princeton' 
fame,  and  the  association  of  which  he  was  the  general  secretary,  an 
entr6e  among  the  officials  and  gentry  in  the  original  city  of  Tientsin, 
who  had  hitherto  resisted  the  approaches  of  the  Christian  missionary, 
and  had  successfully  prevented  the  opening  of  any  mission  premises 
within  the  boimdaries  of  the  city  walls.  The  prestige  thus  gained 
gave  the  association  an  opportunity  to  enter  the  Capital  with  a 
similar  work.  The  association  has  extended  its  educational  activities 
to  a  score  of  the  major  cities  of  China,  in  which  it  has  a  teaching  staff 
of  423  and  a  total  enrollment  of  over  8,000  students,  44  per  cent  d 
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'whom  are  taking  college  .  preparatory  studies.  So  much  are  the 
educational  classes  appreciated  that  they  have  the  distinction  of 
being  the  only  phase  of  association  activity  in  China  which  is  self 
supporting. 

WAR  WORK. 

Prior  to  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  great  World  War 
the  International  Committee  was  conducting  educational  work  of 
great  importance  for  the  prisoners  of  war  in  Europe  in  all  the  belliger* 
ent  countries  except  Turkey  and  Bulgaria.  Through  this  service 
opportunities  were  given  to  men  who  were  utterly  deprived  of  any 
freedom  and  were  cut  off  from  all  former  associations.  Men  who 
were  living  under  the  most  depressing  conditions  foimd  solace  and 
refreshment  of  spirit  in  listening  to  lectiu^s  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
definite  study.  Statistics  as  to  the  number  of  men  thus  reached  are 
not  available,  but  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  secretaries 
employed  in  this  service  were  able  to  be  of  the  greatest  possible  help 
to  hundreds  of  thousands,  if  not  to  millions,  of  men. 

ABMT  EDUCATIONAL   WOBK. 

When  the  United  States  troops  were  sent  to  the  Mexican  border 
the  association,  in  inaugurating  its  work  for  these  men,  undertook 
the  supplying  of  both  books  and  magazines,  and  also  began,  at  such 
places  as  afforded  an  opportunity,  a  certain  amoimt  of  class  work, 
particularly  in  commercial  subjects  and  in  Spanish.  This  work, 
however,  was  not  thoroughly  organized  nor  put  in  charge  of  specially 
designated  secretaries. 

With  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  World  War  care- 
fully formulated  plans  were  made  with  r^ard  to  extending  the 
educational  work  of  the  International  Committee  to  the  camps  and 
naval  training  stations  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  later  to  the 
expeditionary  forces.  This  work  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds  imtil 
it  constituted  in  its  total  one  of  the  most  notable  achievements  in 
education  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Practically  every  man  in 
service  with  the  colors,  whether  on  land  or  sea,  was  afforded  oppor- 
tunities for  mental  recreation,  for  profitable  consecutive  reading, 
and  in  many  instances  received  instruction  in  subjects  of  a  general 
and  vocational  character.  In  supplying  reading  matter  the  War 
Service  Committee  of  the  American  Library  Association  cooperated 
most  effectively  with  the  association,  with  the  result  that  literally 
millions  of  books  were  provided  for  the  men  with  the  colors. 

(a)  m  HOMB  CAMPS  AND  STAIIOKB. 

The  value  and  success  of  this  service  were  in  no  small  measure 
due  to  careful  and  comprehensive  planning  in  anticipation  of  the 
needs  and  opportunities  in  this  field  of  association  service.    As 
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early  as  February,  1917,,  at  the  suggestion  of  John  R.  Mott,  massh 
randa  were  prepared  setting  forth  an  extensive  program  of  educa- 
tional work  for  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States^  both  on  land 
and  sea,  in  the  event  of  war. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  National  War  Work  Council  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  held  in  New  York  on  April  28,  1917,  a  statement  wm 
presented  by  the  educational  department  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee giving  in  detail  the  proposed  educational  activities  of  a  prognm 
of  service  to  men  with  the  colors,  including  forms  of  vrort,  equip- 
ment, and  organization.     These  reconmiendations  were  adopted,  and 
later  an  educational  bureau  of  the  council  was  appointed  by  WiDiam 
Sloane,  chairman  of  the  council,  consisting  of  Frederic  B.  P*ratt,  Dr. 
D.  II.  McAlpin,  W.  E.  S.  Griswold,  F.  L.  Slade,  Samuel  Thome,  jr. 
and  E.  L.  Shuey.     William  Orr,  senior  educational  secretary,  vts 
chosen  director  of  the  bureau. 

This  bureau  was  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  putting  tie 
plans  into  effect. 

A  limited  program,  consisting  mainly  of  lectures,  and  reading  matter 
(books,  magazines,  and  newspapers),  was  soon  in  operation  in  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Camps.  Some  class  work  in  conversa- 
tional French  was  also  given  at  certain  points. 

With  the  gathering  of  volimteers,  and  later  of  drafted  men,  in  the 
cantonments  and  naval  training  stations,  the  full  program  of  asso- 
ciation educational  war  work  was  put  into  effect.  This  program 
included  practical  talks  on  subjects  of  special  interest  to  the  mm; 
classes  in  elementary  English,  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  in  more 
advanced  and  technical  subjects,  such  as  bookkeeping,  stenography, 
typewriting,  automobiles,  gas  engines,  and  French.  Liberal  studies 
in  history,  science,  and  literature  were  inaugurated,  with  lectures  on 
causes  and  ideals  of  the  war.  In  the  provision  of  books  and  maga- 
zines there  was  close  cooperation  with  the  War  Service  Committ« 
of  the  American  Library  Association. 

As  the  work  grew  it  became  necessary  to  add  to  the  staff  of  the 
educational  bureau  John  L.  Clarkson,  of  the  educational  department 
of  the  Pliiladelphia  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

A  great  demand  soon  appeared  for  conversational  French,  and 
several  manuals  for  the  use  of  students  and  instructors  were  prepared 
and  widely  distributed.  In  like  manner  special  texts  in  elementarr 
English  were  published.  The  work  soon  extended  to  all  camps  and 
training  stations,  large  and  small,  in  this  country,  and  later  to  the 
forces  overseas.  A  manual  for  the  guidance  of  directors  and  in- 
structors was  issued  in  three  editions.  A  total  of  over  20,000  copies 
were  distributed. 

With  the  assembly  of  the  drafted  men  in  the  camps  in  the  fall 
of  1917,  a  great  need  of  instruction  in  English  for  illiterates  and 
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tihose  unable  to  speak  this  language  appeared.  This  need  was  met 
in  a  direct  effective  fashion.  When  later,  in  the  spring  of  1918,  the 
'War  Department  assembled  men  lacking  in  elementary  knowledge 
in  the  development  battalions,  the  conduct  and  direction  of  the  work 
"Was  made  a  responsibility  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  educational  directors 

in  tlie  camps. 

The  extent  of  the  Army  educational  work  can  be  judged  in  some 

meastire  from  statistics,  gathered  by  the  War  Work  Coimcil,  for  the 

months  of  January,  Febuary,  and  March,  1918,  as  shown  by  the 

following  table: 


Department. 

Books  cir- 
culated. 

Number 
of  lec- 
tures. 

Attend- 
ance at 
lectures. 

Number 
of  clubs. 

Attend- 
ance at 
clubs. 

Number 

of 
classes. 

Attend- 
ance at 
classes. 

Northeastern 

72,422 
419,607 
277, 198 
205,843 
163,124 
108, 114 

446 

1,(»26 

1,671 

1,181 

847 

972 

128,286 
330,702 
675, 194 
848,557 
206,376 
208,932 

143 
150 

2,780 
22,536 

1,906 
6,483 
81,446 
11,028 
8,829 
3,568 

46,125 
183, 714 
621,714 
295,123 

Sastern 

Southeastern 

Central 

-    162 

4,373 

Sonthern 

146,102 
85,138 

Western 

67 

1,886 

Total 

1,246,308 

6,143 

1,898,040 

602 

31,674 

62,760 

1,277,916 

On  this  basis  the  figures  for  a  year  for  the  six  departments  would  be 
as  follows: 

Books  circulated 4,985,232 

Number  of  lectures 24, 572 

Attendance  at  lectures 7, 592, 184 

Number  of  clubs ". 2,008 

Attendance  at  clubs 126,296 

Number  of  classes 251, 000 

Attendance  at  classes 5,  111,  864 

In  view  of  the  growing  importance  of  the  educational  work  and 
tiie  close  relations  established  with  the  Commission  on  Training  Camp 
Activities,  Eaymond  B.  Fosdick,  the  chairman  of  that  commission, 
appointed  on  August  31,  1917,  a  committee  on  education,  consisting 
of  William  Orr;  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education;  John  H.  Finley,  superintendent  of  instruction  for  the 
State  of  New  York;  Dr.  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago ;  and  P.  H.  Callahan,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  This 
committee  was  charged  with  the  duties  of  advising  with,  and  report- 
mg  to,  the  Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activities  regarding  the 
educational  work  in  the  camps,  and  of  making  recommendations 
regarding  programs  and  policies. 

In  the  faU  of  1917,  John  L.  Clarkson,  who  had  rendered  most 
effective  service  in  the  educational  bureau,  was  sent  by  the  War 
Work  Council  to  France  to  make  a  survey  and  to  report  upon  edu- 
cational work  for  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  that  coun- 
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try.  W.  O.  Eastoiiy  of  the  educational  department  of  the  Fhiladei- 
phia  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  was  secured  as  associate  ^ecretaiy  in  place  of  Mf. 
Ciarkson. 

The  growth  of  the  work  for  the  Army  in  this  country  and  the  de- 
mands of  the  home  educational  work  made  it  desirable  in  Augist, 
1918,  to  separate  these  two  fields  of  service  and  a  reoi^anization  w^s 
made  of  the  educational  bureau  whereby  the  following  staff  wss 
appointed:  Professor  Ernest  H.  Wilkins,  of  the  Universdty  of  Chi- 
cago, director;  Prof.  A.  C.  Trowbridge,  of  the  University  of  Iowa, 
associate  director;  Prof.  E.  C.  Armstrong,  of  Princeton,  director  of 
instruction  in  French;  Prof.  A.  O.  Lovejoy,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  director  of  lectures. 

In  October  the  staff  of  the  bureau  was  completed  by  the  additkn 
of  E.  D.  Roberts,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools  in  Cincfamati, 
as  director  of  instruction  in  English;  Prof.  J.  W.  Young,  of  I^rt- 
mouth,  as  director  of  instruction  in  mathematics;  and  N.  W.  Pomooj. 
as  assistant  director.  An  advisory  conunittee  was  appointed,  a>ih 
sisting  of  President  W.  A.  Jes^p,  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  ss 
chairman,  Dr.  S.  P.  Capen,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  ProL 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  of  Yale,  and  Frank  V.  Thompson,  supCTH 
tendent  of  schools  in  Boston. 

The  main  policies  of  the  reorganized  bureau  were,  first,  service  as  s 
center  from  which  good  methods  reported  from  one  part  of  the  field, 
or  plans  originating  in  the  bureau,  might  be  transmitted  to  all  parte 
of  the  field;  second,  the  maintenance  of  close  relations  with  the 
several  offices  and  agencies  of  the  War  Department  concerned  witii 
educational  matters;  and  third,  the  standardization  of  texts  and 
methods  in  the  different  camps.  For  such  standardization  there  we 
great  need.  Hitherto,  even  in  English,  French,  and  mathematics, 
the  subjects  most  universally  studied,  there  had  been  no  attempt  at 
standardization.  Each  camp  had  made  its  own  choice  of  texts,  or 
had  worked  out  its  own  texts. 

The  bureau  set  about  the  preparation  of  standardized  texts  in 
English,  French,  and  mathematics.  The  standardized  French  text, 
''Liberty  French,"  was  published  by  the  association  press  early  in 
November,  and  a  text  prepared  at  Port  Oglethorpe,  "Camp  Arith- 
metic,'' by  Roehm  and  Buchanan,  was  accepted  as  a  standard  text 
in  arithmetic.    The  other  texts  were  not  actually  issued  imtil  1919. 

During  the  last  four  months  of  1918  the  educational  work  in  the 
camps  included,  as  previously,  f  om*  main  types  of  service — class  woit, 
lectures  and  talks,  library  management,  and  bulletin  and  map 
service. 

Prior  to  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  the  class  work  consisted 
chiefly  of  instruction  in  English  for  foreigners  and  illiterates,  boA 
within   and  without   the   Development  Battalions   (since  General 
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Order  No.  45,  made  optional,  not  mandatory,  the  sending  to  the 
Development  Battalions  of  men  lacking  in  knowledge  of  English,  a 
very  large  number,  probably  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  able-bodied  men 
"who  needed  English  instruction,  were  not  sent  to  those  battalions), 
instruction  in  French  and  mathematics/ 

Under  the  direction  of  this  bureau,  the  work  continued  until  the 
armistice,  and  is  now  in  operation  in  the  period  of  demobilization 
with  a  special  emphasis  upon  the  lecture  service. 

(b)  WITH  THB  AMSBXCAN  BZPEDRIONAXT  fOBCBS. 

France. — In  September,  1917,  in  response  to  an  urgent  cable  from 
E.  C.  Carter,  general  secretary  in  charge  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work 
with  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  France,  John  L.  Clarkson, 
who  had  served  acceptably  as  assistant  in  the  work  of  the  educational 
bureau,  went  to  France  to  survey  and  organize  the  work  with  the 
Army  in  France.  After  making  some  studies  and  a  stimidating  and 
helpful  report,  Mr.  Clarkson  volunteered  lor  active  service.  For 
some  months  the  work  of  organizing  the  educational  services  for  the 
expeditionary  forces  was  in  abeyance,  although  Prof.  John  Erskine, 
of  Columbia  University,  with  several  associates,  engaged  in  lecture 
and  class  work. 

The  following  extract  from  a  report  of  E.  C.  Ca]^ter,  general  secre- 
tary in  charge  of  the  work  with  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces, 
under  date  of  April  16,  1919,  summarises  the  beginning  and  progress 
of  a  most  notable  educational  enterprise: 

On  January  8,  1918,  Prof.  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  of  Yale  UniverBity,  airived  in 
France  to  make  an  educational  survey.  On  February  18,  1918,  the  chief  secretary 
submitted  Prof.  Stokes'  report  to  general  headquarters,  and  on  March  15,  the  chief 
of  staff  replied:  ''The  Commander  in  Chief  approves  the  project  in  principle  and  has 
directed  that  proper  facilities  be  given  for  this  work  throughout  this  command." 

As  a  result  of  the  lines  laid  down  in  a  draft  of  two  proposed  general  orders,  sub- 
mitted by  General  Headquarters,  on  May  4,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  undertook  the  responsibility 
for  educational  work  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  and  constituted  the  Army 
Educational  Commission  composed  of  Prof.  John  Erskine,  of  Columbia  University; 
Frank  E.  Spaulding,  superintendent  of  public  schools  in  Cleveland;  and  Kenyon  L. 
Butterfield,  president  of  Massachusetts  Agricultiu^  Collie,  Amherest,  Mass.  On 
October  31, 1918,  the  Commander  in  Chief  issued  the  first  general  order  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  on  education,  the  first  paragraph  of  which  read  as  follows: 
"The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  through  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Army  Educational 
Commission,  has  organized,  with  the  approval  of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  an  educa- 
tional system  charged  with  the  standardization  of  educational  methods  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  for  instruction  of  officers  and  soldiers  in  all  of  the  larger  pests, 
camps  and  hospitals  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces.'' 

Even  during  hostilities  the  educational  work  carried  on  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  of 
large  dimensions.  It  all  had  a  direct  bearing  on  military  efficiency  and  morale.  It 
is  estimated  that  at  least  300,000  American  ^Idiers  studied  the  French  language  in 
the  days  which  preceded  the  armistice.  Large  niunbers  studied  Eiux>pean  geography. 
Through  lectures,  pamphlets,  and  posters  effort  was  made  to  build  up  an  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  achievements  and  ideals  of  our  principal  Allies  and  of  the  great 
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urns  for  which  the  Allied  armies  were  fighting.  With  the  earning  dt  the 
there  was  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  attendance  at  Ftench  claaBes  and  an  h 
desire  to  study  American  problems  and  to  prepare  for  the  return  to  civilian  life. 
The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  textbooks  which  American  publishers  had  prodoc'ed 
for  the  Educational  Commission  at  iinprecedently  low  prices  had  not  begun  to  ^mr^ 
in  France  until  after  the  armistice,  though  most  of  than  had  been  prepared  in  the 
hope  that  they  would  be  in  France  at  the  beginning  of  demobilization.  In  the  months 
following  the  armistice  the  Army  was  able  to  assume  an  ever  increasing  responakal- 
ity  for  the  educational  work.  By  General  Order  No.  30,  division  educational  renter* 
and  university  coiurses  were  established  and  by  General  Order  No.  27,  issued  in  Man  h, 
it  be<  ame  possible  to  excuse  men  from  militaiy  duties  during  the  afternoon,  to  penm t 
of  their  attendance  at  post  schools.  A  survey  showed  that  50,000  men  of  "die  Ammcas 
Expeditionary  Force  were  competent  to  teach.  From  this  number  men  were  d^ 
tailed  as  instructors.  Enrollment  in  the  post  schools  was  voluntary  except  for  illiter- 
ate and  non-EnglLsh-speaking  persons.  The  division  educational  centen  wn? 
organized  to  offer  advanced  courses  in  trades  and  vocational  training  as  wdl  as  »> 
vanced  academic  courses. 

Through  arrangements  with  French  and  British  authorities  the  Army  made  h 
possible  by  March  15,  1919,  j^^  approximately  8,000  American  officers  and  men  ts 
attend  classes  at  French  institutions  and  2,000  at  British  univeraities.  As  entranre 
requirements  of  European  universities  are  very  hig^,  it  was  deemed  best  to  send  only 
men  who  were  graduates  of  or  who  had  been  upper  daasmen  in  American  universities. 

For  men  desiring  university  work  corresponding  to  freshman  and  sophomore  wcii 
in  American  colleges,  the  American  Expeditionary  Force  University  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Army  at  Beaune,  Cdte  d'Or.  This  university  took  over  an  Americac 
base  hosi)ital  camp  and  converted  the  buildings  into  classrooms,  laboratories,  study 
hall  ofRces  and  laboratories.  Col.  Ira  L.  Reeves  was  appointed  military  superiik- 
tendent,  or  commandant,  and  Prof.  Erskine,  of  the  Y.  M.  C,  A.  Army  Educatiooa] 
rommission,  president. 

On  ^larch  14, 1919,  the  chief  secretary  inquired  of  the  commander  in  chief  whether 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  as  a  result  of  the  preliminary  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  the 
Army  itself  had  established  an  educational  system  as  an  integral  part  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Force  there  would  not  be  advantage  in  having  General  Headquarten 
assume  complete  responsibility  for  the  Army  Educational  Conunission  and  its  stafl. 
To  this  inquiry  the  commander  in  chief  replied  as  follows: 

"With  reference  to  your  letter  dated  March  14,  1919,  with  inquiry  as  to  whether 
it  is  deemed  advisable  for  the  Army  to  relieve  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  all  further  t  ontrol 
and  responsibility  for  the  educational  work  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Forre, 
you  are  informed  that  it  is  considered,  in  view  of  the  extensive  educational  system 
now  being  developed,  that  the  complete  control  should  now  vest  in  these  headquar- 
ters. 

"Recommendation  to  that  effect  has  been  made  to  the  War  Department  and  au- 
thority obtained  for  the  Government  to  assume  complete  financial  responsilMlity 
for  the  entire  educational  project,  including  the  taking  over  and  placing  under  Gov- 
ernment control  the  members  of  the  Army  Educational  Commission,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
and  all  persons  within  its  organization  who  are  required  in  educational  work.  The 
transfer  will  also  include  the  piux'hase  of  textbooks  previously  authorized  and  reliev- 
ing you  from  further  financial  responsibility  for  other  items  of  current  operating 
expenses  of  the  conmiission  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

**It  is  desired  in  conclusion  to  express  the  highest  appreciation  of  the  work  cl  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  through  its  Educational  Commission  in  organizing  the  educadonal 
work  at  a  time  when  it  was  impracticable  for  the  Army  to  do  so  and  for  the  continued 
assistance  up  to  the  present  time  in  the  wide  development  of  the  educational  system 
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in  the  American  Expeditionary  Force.  The  large  number  .of  well-qualified  educa* 
tors  brought  to  France  by  the  Y.  M.  0.  A.,  during  the  past  year,  will  be  of  inesti- 
mable  value  to  the  Army  in  its  educational  work  and  this  contribution  is  especially 
appreciated/' 

British  Isles. — The  following  statement  regarding  educational  work 
conducted  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  the  British  Isles 
is  given  by  J.  Gustav  White: 

At  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice  there  were  125  centers  in  the  British 
Isles  where  American  soldiers  and  sailors  were  quartered.  Some  of  these  centers 
contained  comparatively  few  troops,  who  were  there  for  training  purposes,  attached 
to  an  English  unit.  Others,  like  the  naval  bases  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  were  doing 
active  patrol  duty  or  laying  mines  in  the  North  Sea.  Still  other  camps,  and  the 
largest  ones,  were  so-called  *'rest"  camps,  where  troops  from  America  paused  for  a 
short  while  before  resuming  their  journey  to  France.  Our  work,  therefore,  had  to 
be  very  elastic  and  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  various  centers. 

Our  first  effort  along  educational  lines  began  in  August,  1917,  when  books  were 
collected  from  American  residents  in  England  and  were  purchased  outright  by  Ameri- 
can Young  Men's  Christian  Association  funds,  to  be  sent  to  the  soldiers.    Queen  Mary 
had  participated  in  one  of  these  early  efforts,  but  at  all  times  during  our  work  in  Great 
Britain  we  refrained  from  soliciting  any  aid  from  Britishers,  as  we  felt  they  had  suffi- 
cient obligations  to  their  own  British  Young  Men^s  Christian  Association.    Educa- 
tional lectures  were  the  next  line  of  service  undertaken,  and  while  the  English  speakers 
were  very  cordial  in  their  cooperation,  yet  we  found  that  the  American  soldiers  and 
Bailors  were  particularly  anxious  to  hear  American  speakers.    Hence  we  often  delayed 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  secretaries  and  others  en  route  to  France  to  render 
a  few  weeks'  service  in  the  British  Isles.    Ab  ^n  as  a  sufficient  number  o'f  teachers, 
superintendents,  and  other  educational  men  were  available  to  promote  class  instruc- 
tion, we  undertook  this  as  a  third  line  of  service.    The  first  conference  of  educational 
secretaries,  held  in  July,  1918,  brought  together  34  men  who  were  devoting  their 
entire  time  to  various  forms  of  educational  activities.    Plans  were  perfected  for 
beginning  this  work  the  first  part  of  October,  although  some  classes  commenced 
considerably  earlier.     Registered  enrollments  were  arriving  at  the  central  office  at 
the  rate  of  a  thousand  a  month  when  the  armistice  was  signed,  and  all  educational 
plans  had  to  be  entirely  readjusted.    From  that  time  on  the  main  objective  was  to 
place  in  English  universities  such  officers  and  men  as  could  secure  release  from  their 
military  duties  and  have  the  necessary  qualifications  for  university  study.    Gen- 
eral popular  education  was  abandoned  because  all  troops  were  removed  from  England 
except  the  men  on  special  leave  and  those  connected  with  Headquarters.    As  the 
men  on  leave  were  in  England  only  for  a  very  brief  time,  educational  work  was,  of 
course,  out  of  the  question  for  them,  except  as  an  occasional  educational  lecture  might 
be  enjoyed  at  "  Eagle  Hut "  or  elsewhere. 

The  following  items  taken  from  educational  reports,  issued  just 
before  and  after  the  armistice,  will  give  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  con- 
ditions: 

1.  It  would  be  quite  easy  to  found  a  Garfield  University  here  with  an  American 
soldier  student  sitting  down  on  a  bench  with  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
instructor,  pro\dded  you  have  the  instructor  and  the  bench  and  provided  the  com- 
manding officer  doesn't  call  the  soldier  away.  In  some  camps  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  hardly  had  a  ''log"  for  the  men  who  wanted  to  study.  Coal 
was  scarce.  P^rench  pronunciations  cleaved  to  the  roof  of  the  soldier's  mouth  in  a  cold 
Yoimg  Men's  Christian  Association  marquee.    In  most  camps  the  Young  Men^s  Chris- 
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tian  AaBOciation  camp  secretary  felt  too  overworked  with  the  obvious  ciip-ptaiB| 
work  to  organize  and  superviBe  serious  study,  and  in  October,  1918,  the  aaBodftkB 
had  just  half  the  number  of  educational  secretaries  sanctioned  by  the  Cabinet  Tote 
on  August  ly  1918.  The  promised  general  orders  had  not  been  issued,  m>  tiie  needed 
cooperation  of  local  commanding  officers  had  to  be  enlisted  individually.  The 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  the  student. 
the  teacher,  and  the  log  could  be  brought  together  and  kept  there  for  a  consideobife 
time.    Just  then  the  armistice  was  signed. 

2.  The  Library  service  during  its  first  year  distributed  478,103  books,  niagMinPF, 
pamphlets,  maps,  etc.,  to  troops  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  dispatched  more  this 
twice  that  number  to  France.  The  ''  stake  "  set  by  the  educational  conf eroice  ihh 
to  have  25  per  cent  of  each  camp's  constituency  reading  worth-while  books  ad 
week.  (The  complete  figures  of  library  material  dispatched,  together  with  ifpoct 
for  September,  are  given  in  Table  12.)  Pamphlets  issued  by  the  department  inclibied 
"A  Welcome  to  American  Soldiers  and  Sailors,"  by  Ian  Hay;  "To  Fighting  Ajbb^ 
icans, "  by  Rudyard  Kipling;  and  "The  Huns'  Ally  in  Our  Camps,  **  by  Clement G. 
Clarke.  "  American  Home  News, "  issued  daily,  provided  a  real  attractum  oa  aK* 
camp  bulletin  boards,  while  every  coup^  of  American  troops  lea\'ing  Liverpool  m 
given  a  double  copy  of  this  little  paper. 

3.  Educational  lectures  were  utilized  in  almost  as  many  camps  as  library  serrke. 
One  hundred  and  thirty-nine  such  lectures  were  supplied  by  the  lecture  bunei 
during  the  four  weeks  preceding  the  armistice.  This  included  42  given  in  oanmc- 
tion  with  "concerts"  in  cooperation  with  the  social  department.  This  is  a  samr 
mary  of  educational  lectures  given  during  the  last  six  months — May,  65;  Juiie,8S; 
July,  44;  August,  78;  September,  96;  October,  138;  total,  509  lectures.  Based  npot 
the  average  attendance  during  October  this  should  mean  that  129,795  aoldiecs  tad 
sailors  attended  our  educational  lectures  during  the  last  half  year.  The  goal  wm 
at  least  one  lecture  per  week  in  each  camp  of  300  men  with  50  per  cent  ci  the  ma 
attending.  The  growing  strength  of  the  lecture  staff  caused  the  educational  ata^ 
taries  to  plan  not  only  the  single  lecture,  but  lecture  series,  thus  enhancing  the  edu- 
cational product. 

4.  Educational  tours  conducted  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Ansociation secre- 
taries to  places  of  historic  interest  were  very  popular  in  north  Scotland,  Liverpod, 
Oxford,  London,  and  the  Winchester  region.  History  was  thus  taught  on  the  giooad 
where  it  was  made. 

5.  Class  instruction  ran  the  gamut  from  reading  and  writing  for  illitezates  to  picp- 
aration  for  Annapolis  entrance  examinations  for  sailors.  The  latter  was  undff- 
taken  at  the  request  of  the  naval  authorities.  Some  of  the  special  courses  were: 
Motor  engineering  for  transport  men,  "  buzzer  "  and  electricity  classes  far  m^rnstimtsn^ 
aeronautics  for  100  construction  men  who  were  anxious  to  transfer  to  aviation  unili. 
Nineteen  different  subjects  were  offered  in  the  various  centers.  During  tlie  fint 
week  in  October  149  enrollments  were  registered  at  our  headquarters  from  areas  % 
6,  and  4.  Before  an  enrollment  could  be  counted  a  student  must  have  attended 
at  least  three  class  sessions.  Notice  of  his  enrollment  was  sent  home  to  his  next  ci 
kin  if  he  so  requested.  We  felt  that  we  had  merely  b^gun  with  the  class  instructiai 
program  during  the  summer  while  we  were  building  our  oiganization.  The  "stake' 
set  was  20,000  students  in  classes  and  correspondence  instruction  before  April  30, 
1919.  We  expected  each  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  man  to  utilize  the 
services  of  five  part-time  instructors  secured  from  the  Army  or  Navy  or  civilian  nei^ 
borhood.     (See  Tables  13  and  14.) 

6.  The  educational  staff  included  the  following  secretaries:  At  headquartCTs,  7; 
in  field,  43.  The  training  of  these  men  in  absolutely  new  educational  methods  was 
a  bit  slow.  Two  general  conferences  in  London,  visits  to  field,  correspondence,  and 
bulletins  were  used  as  means. 
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(C)    EDUCATIONAL  WORK  FOB  PBISONKRS  OF  WAR 

An  illustration  of  the  kind  of  work  done  for  prisoners  of  war  is 
given  in  the  following  account  by  J.  Gustav  "White  of  the  educational 
activities  conducted  among  prisoners  in  Switzerland. 

If  one  multiplies  this  enterprise  by  the  hundreds  of  points  in 
winch  similar  work  was  done  in  the  belligerent  coimtries,  some  con- 
ception can  be  had  of  the  scope  and  extent  of  this  service. 

'  EXTRACT   Fi^OM   REPORT   OF  J.   GUSTAV  WHITE   ON   EDUCATIONAL 

WORK  AMONG  PRISONERS  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

The  work  done  by  the  Swiss  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  for  the  interned 
prisoners  was  divided  into  two  distinct  groups,  that  for  the  Germans  conducted  from 
Zurich  and  that  for  the  French  and*  Belgians  conducted  from  Geneva.  The  Com- 
mission Romande  des  Internes  was  created  as  the  agent  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  to  care  for  French  and  Belgians  interned,  and  it  was  with  this  organization 
that  I  worked  to  further  educational  advantages.  I  was  privileged  to  visit  some  22 
stations  to  investigate  educational  needs  and  conditions.  I  found  that  usually 
two  hours  per  day,  either  in  the  morning  or  afternoon,  for  five  or  six  days  per  week, 
was  the  schedule.  Only  in  three  cases  did  I  find  classes  conducted  in  the  evening 
for  the  men  after  they  had  returned  from  work.  Attendance  was  usually  obligatory, 
especially  for  the  illiterates.  Students  were  forced  to  attend  by  military  means 
rather  than  pedagogical.  Practically  no  reward  or  recompense  was  held  out  to  attract 
the  students  or  to  encourage  them  to  study.  Leysin  was  an  exception.  Here  the  lieu- 
tenant in  chaige  had  planned  tripe  to  model  fanos  and  industrial  plants  as  rewards 
for  his  students.  Among  the  British  Army  men  promotion  certificates  were  also  incen- 
tives for  the  primary  studies. 

<]/ommendable  educational  features  were  found  in  nearly  every  station.  For 
instancy,  at  Zweisimmen  a  circular  was  sent  out  by  the  Swiss  commandant  of 
the  region  asking  all  who  wished  to  study  to  register.  A  himdred  and  twenty  signed. 
The  teachers  were  assembled  and  the  work  was  divided.  Four  stations  were  desig- 
nated as  centers  for  the  illiterates.  An  examination  of  2,500  men  showed  190  to  be 
illiterate.  Fifty  per  cent  of  these  illitemtes  foimd  work  within  15  days  in  order  to 
avoid  going  to  school.  At  Oberhofen  the  interned  prisoner  who  was  a  teacher  was 
recompensed  by  the  special  privil^e  of  being  allowed  to  stay  out  imtil  10  p.  m. 
All  other  internes  must,  of  course,  report  to  their  hotel  at  supper  time  and  remain 
in  for  the  evening.  At  Engelberg  I  foimd  wireless  tel^;raphy  taught  for  the  muti- 
lated. At  Diablerets  a  series  of  practical  talks  upon  various  occupations  were  given 
by  interned  men  to  their  comrades.  At  Sierre  I  found  16  Moroccans  and  Algerians, 
black  men,  as  very  willing  students.  At  Clarence  a  number  of  practical  vocational 
courses  were  offered  into  which  new  students  might  enter  at  any  time  and  progress 
at  their  own  speed  according  to  ability. 

The  privilege  extended  to  all  intemea  men  to  enter  Swiss  universities  drained 
out  some  of  the  best  teachers  from  the  various  stations  and  made  continuity  of  edu- 
cational work  very  difficult.  The  regulations  which  obliged  the  men  to  remain  in 
their  own  hotels  after  supper  also  prevented  general  evening  classes.  Textbooks 
and  materials  were  not  always  plentiful.  The  greatest  need,  however,  seemed  to  be 
for  a  uniform  plan  and  for  aggressive  promotion  of  educational  activities  from  some 
center.  Most  of  the  internes  apparently  had  a  mistaken  idea  concerning  the  condi- 
tions which  would  exist  after  the  war.  They  felt  that  their  country  owed  them  a 
living  and  did  not  stop  to  figure  out  who  would  pay  for  it.  Our  problem  was  to  give 
them  a  more  accurate  conception  of  the  future  and  arouse  their  ambition  so  as  to 
prepare  at  once  for  a  changed  economic  condition.    The  difficulties  which  we  had  to 
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overcome  was  the  uncertain  stay  of  the  internee,  the  fact  that  when  they  anirgi 
they  were  too  weak  to  study,  and  when  they  were  stronger  they  were  pat  to  work  or 
sent  back  to  their  country.  We  also  had  to  contend  with  the  general  feeling  apiait 
schools  and  classes  for  teaching  illiterates.  This  impresBion  was  doubtlesB  deepest 
by  the  employment  of  pedagogical  methods  adapted  for  children  in  instructuHiofiia. 
To  overcome  these  difficulties  and  solve  the  problem,  I  submitted  titie  following  pb 
to  the  Commission  Romande  dee  Internes,  which  was  adopted  and  laigely  cuoei 
out  before  I  left  Switzerland: 

''  1.  Call  a  two-day  meeting  of  leading  Swiss,  French,  Belgian,  and  Britiah(?)7epR> 
sentatives  who  are  or  should  be  interested  in  educational  classes  among  mam 
Discuss  educational  needs,  problems,  and  plans,  and  be  guided  by  conclnsionsfflniii- 
lated  by  leading  internes  at  close  of  meeting. 

**2,  Form  an  advisory  and  publicity  conmiittee  from  among  internes  to  helpwg^ 
out  the  plans  this  simmier,  especially  the  advertising  campaign. 

"3.  Secure  necessary  cooperation  of  Swiss,  French,  and  other  authoritieB  to  cm? 
out  foregoing  pUtns. 

''4.  Train  five  or  more  supervising  teachers  who  can  be  reUed  upon  to  stayvidi 
the  work  through  next  winter.  This  training  should  include  some  pedsgc^ics,  »d 
also  close  study  of  the  methods  of  summer  schools,  night  schools,  correepandan 
schools,  apprentice,  industrial,  and  occupational  schools,  and  especially  of  Ycq| 
Men^s  Christian  Association  educational  methods.  These  educational  supenin 
should  have  the  qualities  of  a  Yoiuig  Men's  Christain  Association  secretary,  eepedaBj 
resourcefulness,  adaptability,  aggressiveness,  and  a  Christ-like  spirit  of  ser\'ice.  Btn 
each  supervisor  give  personal  attention  to  one  laige  station,  but  visit  often  is  Idb 
assigned  region. 

*'  5.  Train  internes  as  local  teachers. 

'*6.  With  the  guidance  of  advisory  committee  this  summer  have  supeniaB 
secture  text  material  and  prepare  sample  examinations,  instructions  to  instTactof8,etc. 

"  7.  Let  these  educational  supervisors  help  arrange  for  lectures  and  other  activiisi 
of  the  Commission  Romande  des  Internee." 

Another  worker  among  prisoners  of  war,  Julius  F.  Hecker,  v«s 
for  a  year  in  charge  of  a  district  in  Austria  in  w^hich  there  were  more 
than  150,000  prisoners.  During  the  year  more  than  200,000  men 
passed  through  these  camps.  Classes  ranging  from  50  to  1.000 
students  each  were  organized.  Some  of  these  students  completed 
courses  and  received  certificates.  The  most  important  serriw 
rendered,  however,  was  that  of  popular  lectures  and  instruction  for 
illiterates.  Hundreds,  possibly  thousands,  learned  to  read  in  these 
prison-camp  schools. 

On  the  basis  of  this  experience,  Dr.  Hecker  prepared  a  maniul 
entitled  ^'Organization  and  Program  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Educational 
Activities  Among  Russians.''  This  manual  outlines  the  essentiil 
features  in  any  plan  of  educational  work  conducted  in  camps,  and 
constitutes  a  record  of  the  procedure  followed  with  the  prisoners  d 
war. 

The  organization  centered  in  an  educational  committee  selected 
from  the  men  in  camp  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  or  other  competent 
person.     This  committee  consisted  of  a  general  educational  director 
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and  a  number  of  sectional  or  associate  directors,  one  for  every  500  to 
1,000  men  in  camp;  a  general  librarian,  a  general  registrar  and  secre- 
tary of  educational  supplies,  such  as  texts,  charts,  and  stationery. 
This  registrar  also  kept  the  record  of  students  registered  for  educa- 
tional work  and  distributed  supplies.  In  large  camps  sectional 
educational  committees,  made  up  as  the  general  educational  com- 
mittee, were  also  organized. 

The  teaching  staflE  included  teachers,  loaders  of  study  groups, 
reading  circles,  and  lecturers.  All  these  men,  together  with  the 
administrators,  were  volunteers.  Prom  time  to  time  little  tokens 
of  appreciation  were  given.  Strict  discipline  and  pimctuality  were 
required  from  teachers  and  administrators.  A  teachers'  training 
class  was  organized  by  the  educational  director  for  the  more  intelli- 
gent among  the  men  who  were  not  experienced  in  teaching. 

In  the  program  of  educational  activities  the  first  efforts  were  to 
arouse  interest  on  the  part  of  the  men,  most  of  whom  had  suffered 
physical  privations,  and,  through  the  long  period  of  separation  from 
home,  had  lost  interest  in  intellectual  and  moral  values.  Interest 
was  aroused  by  advertising,  educational  rallies,  and  by  personal 
visitation  of  the  men  by  members  of  the  educational  committee. 
A  number  of  educational  posters  were  prepared  as  part  of  this 
campaign. 

Educational  lectures  made  dn  especial  appeal,  particularly  when 
illustrated  with  slides,  films,  or  simple  blackboard  designs.  A 
number  of  written  lectures,  richly  illustrated  with  designs  and 
pictures,  were  prepared.  These  lectures  were  on  both  practical 
and  theoretical  subjects,  and  could  be  read  or  used  as  material 
where  the  lecturer  could  speak  without  a  manuscript.  Ona  or  two 
lectures  per  week  in  each  of  the  sections  were  sufficient.  Where  the 
number  of  men  was  too  large  to  attend  one  reading  the  lecture  was 
repeated  imtil  all  who  desired  to  hear  it  had  opportunity  to  do  so. 
These  lectures  were  distributed  throughout  the  camp  and  in  hos- 
pitals and  to  working  parties.  Sometimes  men  in  the  camp  pre- 
pared and  delivered  lectures.  It  was  foxmd  that  a  wide  range  of 
interests  should  be  covered  in  the  lectures  and  that  not  too  many 
should  be  given  on  the  same  branch  of  knowledge.  Educational 
classes  were  organized  for  almost  any  branch  of  knowledge  for  which 
a  teacher  and  textbooks  were  available.  Thirty  students  wore 
regarded  as  a  maximum.  The  students  in  each  class  were,  as  far 
as  possible,  graded  with  reference  to  intelligence  and  knowledge. 
When  more  and  less  advanced  students  were  in  one  class  the  more 
capable  were  likely  to  drop  out.  Effort  was  made  to  supply  each 
student  with  a  text,  and  for  this  purpose  the  publication  depart- 
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ment  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  prepared  a  number  of  bocks  in  Russian,  albfc 
of  which  is  given  herewith: 


Iwmoff— The  Mechanic's  Trade 3, 0» 

Keyline — Greneral  Bookkeeping 4,001 

Militck — RuBsian  National  Poetry 1 4,(tt 

Jj/noto^-^LegiBlatiye  Institutions  of  Western  Europe  and  America l,afll 

rcWCTio/"— Switzerland 3V 

Korolenko's  Selected  Works 5,0® 

Tolstoi's  Selected  Works 5,(» 

Tchekofif's  Selected  Works t,m 

Metck — Geography  of  Russia 3,IM 

First  Russian  Reader 18, » 

Anthology,  First  Part 2,881 

Anthology,  Second  Part 2,S9 

Grammar 3,0(0 

Arithmetic,  First  Part Z,m 

Arithmetic,  Second  Part 2,4ffi 

Dr.  JV.  Roubahine: 

Popular  Chemistry 3,001 

Popular  Physics 3,001 

Popular  Astronomy 3,090 

Popular  Ethics ., 5,000 

Popular  Cosmology 3,§00 

Dr,  Pavlotshy: 

The  Human  Body:  Popular  Biology,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pathology, 
and  Uygiene — 

First  edition 5,000 

Second  edition 10,000 

Foadich — The  Meaning  of  Prayer 20,000 

New  Testament  and  Psalms 19, 000 

West/all — ^Jesus  of  Nazareth 500 

Jlecher: 

Knowledgeand  Faith 5, 000 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 3, 900 

Birukoff: 

General  Agriculture 4,000 

General  Agriculture,  second  edition 5, 300 

5a/o^— Rural  Building  Constructions ^ 3,000 

Russian  calendars  (folders) 200,  OOO 

Russian  posters  (colored) , 24,  OOO 

In  a  report  dated  Geneva,  April  15,  1918,  Dr.  Hecker  presents  the 
following  review  of  the  work  done  through  the  educational  depart- 
ment: 

The  educational  department,  in  charge  of  Dr.  J.  F.  Hecker,  which  has  been  oi^ 
ganized  with  the  consent  of  Dr.  A.  C.  Harte  at  his  last  visit  of  September  17,  1917, 
has  been  working  along  the  following  lines: 

1.  Supplementary  educational  activitieB  for  British  interned  in  Switzerland :  Ten 
lecturers  were  secured  who  visited  the  seven  organized  stations  on  an  average  d 
twice  a  month.  The  total  number  of  lectures  offered  was  73,  on  16  different  sub- 
jects, and  1  concert  tour.  Due  to  difficulties  at  the  stations,  some  were  not  delivered^ 
giving  a  total  of  lectures  actually  delivered  58,  with  a  total  attendance  of  6,960.     Be- 
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sideB  fumiahing  lecttiree,  we  were  sending  educational  and  religious  literature.  For 
the  French  interned  similar  work  was  done  through  the  agency  of  ''Commission 
Romande  dee  Internes, "  by  which  the  educational  department  was  sending  material 
and  equipment  to  the  huts  at  Salvan  and  Interlaken. 

2.  Educational  activities  in  the  prison  camps  of  the  belligerent  nations  are  carried 
on  through  the  respective  association  bureaus  of  the  various  countries  and  in  close 
cooperation  with  them.  To  systematize  the  educational  activities,  J.  Gustav  White 
planned  an  educational  manual.  The  manuscript  was  completed  by  Mr.  Ami,  with 
the  cooperation  of  numerous  Swiss  university  professors  and  teachers.  It  was  trans- 
lated into  French,  Russian,  and  German;  5,000  of  the  English,  French,  and  German 
editions  have  been  since  printed  and  most  of  them  have  already  been  sent  out  to  the 
various  countries.  In  response  to  the  suggestions  made  in  the  manual,  numerous  re- 
quests for  textbooks  have  reached  us,  which  are  being  promptly  answered. 

3.  The  Rassian  issue  of  the  Messenger  is  being  prepared  by  the  educational  depart- 
ment, and  original  articles  suitable  to  the  Russian  mentality  furnished. 

4.  The  editing  of  Russian  books  suitable  for  prisoners  of  war  was  felt  as  a  particular 
necessity;  18  different  ones  were  prepared  and  17  were  printed.  Besides  these, 
numerous  volumes  of  school  books,  religious  books,  and  Bibles  were  procured.  The 
present  actual  stock  is  the  following: 

Books  and  pamphlet  on  popular  science 17, 600 

Vocational  books 10, 300 

School  books  (readers  on  the  Four  R's,  etc.) 24, 000 

Good  reading 13,000 

Religious 2, 000 

Bibles 100 

New  Testaments  with  Psalms 21, 000 

Total 87,900 

Of  these,  varioui^  books  (11,941)  were  already  sent  out;  the  rest  are  being  prepared 
to  be  sent  in  traveling  libraries,  depending  upon  the  decision  of  the  senior  secretaries' 
conference  as  to  whether  the  Russian  prisoners  are  still  expected  to  stay  in  captivity. 
In  case  their  speedy  return  is  expected,  these  books  could  be  shipped  to  Russia  for 
use  in  numerous  invalid  and  soldiers'  homes.  We  have  also  procured  70,000  Russian 
icons,  of  which  30,000  were  sent  out. 

5.  The  educational  department  has  been  recruiting  secretaries  for  the  soldiers' 
work  in  France;  12  candidates  were  interviewed  and  6  of  them  were  accepted. 

6.  Finally,  the  educational  department  has  served  as  a  medium  between  the  asso- 
ciation interests  of  American  secretaries  and  citizens  in  the  various  belligerent  coim- 
tries  in  forwarding  requests  for  necessities,  information,  etc. 

At  present  the  department  is  working  at  plans  for  follow-up  work  and  work  after 
the  war,  which  it  expects  to  present  for  discussion  at  the  present  conference. 

(D)  WITH  ABMIXS  AND  PEOPLES  OF  THE  ALLIES. 

The  Canadian  Expeditionary  Forces. — Under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Council  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  of  Canada^  an  extensive  educa- 
tional program  for  the  benefit  of  Canadian  soldiers  in  France  and 
England  was  put  into  operation  in  the  summer  of  1917.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  success  and  vitality  of  this  movement  appear  to 
have  been  due,  in  large  measure,  to  evangelistic  campaigns  con- 
ducted in  the  camps. 
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Dr.  H.  M.  Tor}',  president  of  the  University  of  Alberta,  was  com- 
missioned to  survey  the  conditions  and  to  provide  working  plans. 
Within  a  month  after  his  arrival  in  England,  700  men  were  enroM 
at  Witley  Camp  under  volunteer  leaderships.  By  May,  1918,  tie 
total  number  of  students  at  '*  Witley  College"  was  1,065.  ^'Colleges ' 
were  also  organized  at  Bramshott,  Seaford,  Shomcliffe,  Basii^ 
stoko,  and  Epsom  in  England.  In  London  over  400  students  wm  ' 
provided  with  free  instruction  by  the  authorities  of  University  Cd- 
logo.  In  France  there  was  established  what  was  known  as  '^Timi 
Ridge  College.*' 

So  comprehensive  a  program  was  soon  in  o{>eration  that  the  tenn 
' '  Khaki  University "  was  adopted,  and  the  different  branches  were  » 
known  as  '*  Khaki  Colleges.''     The  curriculum  was  based  on  theWv 
Canadian  university  standards.     Provisions  were  made  t^  enable  a 
man  to  matriculate  for  universities  and  colleges;   while  the  more 
advanced  courses  were  such  as  to  make  it  possible  for  bim  to  com- 
plete his  academic  course.     The  subjects  included  history  and  eco- 
nomics, applied  science,  languages  and  literature,   agriculture  and 
business.     A  special  course  on  problems  of  reconstruction,  dealing 
with  the  lessons  of  the  war,  the  economic  resources  of  the  Canada  of 
to-day   and   to-morrow,   conservation   of  national   resources,  reor- 
gamzation  of  industry  and  commerce,  and  the  development  of  ayia- 
tion  and  transportation,  was  also  provided. 

The  direction  of  the  work  was  the  responsibility  of  an  advisory 
committee  consisting  of:  Chairman,  Sir  Robert  A.  Falconer,  Prea- 
dent  University  of  Toronto;  W.  C.  Murray,  President  Saskatchewan 
University;  Sir  William  Peterson,  McGill  University;  R.  Bruce 
Taylor,  Queen's  University;  A.  S.  McKenzie,  Dalhousie  University. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  an  article  by  John  L.  Love  in 
Association  Men  of  May,  1918: 

These  men,  with  others  of  outstanding  eminence,  in  the  scholastic  and  commercial 
worlds,  with  Dr.  II.  M.  Tory  at  their  head,  are  placing  the  Khaki  Univeraity  on  i 
broad  and  comprehensive  basis  that  can  not  but  succeed  in  achieving  the  great  object 
of  not  merely  relieving  the  Canadian  soldier  from  the  tediousness  of  camp  life,  but  d 
equipping  him  as  thoroughly  for  peace  as  the  army  training  has  equipped  him  for  war- 
In  the  colleges  themselves  the  teaching  staffs  are  recruited  from  within  the  Cana- 
dian army,  and  consist  of  distinguished  professors.  The  senate  is  prepared  to  add 
to  the  list,  to  cover  any  subject  whatever,  for  which  there  is  sufficient  demand. 

The  men  have  seized  upon  their  studies  with  extraordinary  avidity;  so  much  so  tiar 
the  cry,  "Men  are  going  soggy,"  would  appear  to  have  been  a  timely  warning  rather 
than  a  literal  statement  of  fact.  Examination  results  have  been  almost  astounding, 
and  have  demonstrated  that  physically  fit  bodies  can  house  marvelously  alert  brains. 
Students  in  the  Khaki  College  have  covered  in  six  weeks  three  months'  univeisity 
work.  It  is  related  of  five  men  who  completed  in  three  months  what,  in  the  ordinary 
run  of  events,  would  have  been  an  18  months'  course  in  wireless  tel^raphy,  that 
they  sat  for  the  British  Admiralty  examination,  and  every  one  of  them  passed.  It  b 
not  too  much  to  say  that  this  record  is  typical  of  the  new  Canadian  army  univezeity, 
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such  is  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teaching  staff  and  the  dead-eet  earnestness  of  the  stu- 
dents. These  soldier  undergraduates  are  absorbing  knowledge  as  a  dry  sponge  drinks 
in  water,  and  in  this  connection  Dr.  Tory's  remark  that  never  in  all  his  teaching 
experience  have  his  brains  been  "sucked^'  so  completely  as  when  he  is  lecturing  to 
a  Khaki  College  class  is  most  illuminating. 

That  the  scheme  looks  good  to  the  boys,  other  than  those  strictly  of  the  student 
class,  is  seen  in  the  following  testimony.  Writing  to  his  mother  in  Brantford,  Ontario, 
the  writer  says: 

"The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  started  an  educational  system  in  camp  now  (Witley),  and  by 
paying  the  small  sum  of  24  cents  any  soldier  can  become  a  student.  Almost  every 
branch  is  being  taken  up,  so  that  one  can  take  up  anything  from  the  dead  languages, 
of  coiuse  modem  too,  to  bookkeeping,  stenography,  etc.,  and  even  agriculture.  The 
different  classes  are  on  every  night  for  two  hours  in  special  huts,  and  I  understand 
that  the  grades  of  the  students  are  to  be  recognized  by  the  educational  boards  in 
Canada.  So  it  is  a  splendid  thing  in  every  way.  Will  give  the  boys  a  chance  to 
learn  a  lot  free  of  charge,  and  will  also  be  a  nice  way  to  spend  the  evenings  in  winter, 
and  even  those  too  old  to  begin  can  go  and  polish  up  their  rusty  joints.  The  teachers 
are,  of  course,  soldiers,  officers,  and  N.  C.  O's.  There  are  a  good  many  university  men 
with  degrees  in  the  division,  and  the  classes,  even  at  the  start,  are  not  small.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  it,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  proved  itself  a  God-sent  institution  for  the 
soldiers — writing  rooms  with  material  supplied,  eating  counters  at  reasonable  rates, 
services,  songs,  free  concerts,  libraries,  everything  possible  to  fill  in  the  men's  spare 
time  are  placed  at  their  disposal,  and  they  don't  forget  to  avail  themselves  of  all  that's 
going." 

France — Foyers  du  Soldat — Union  Franco- Americaine. — In  the 
Foyers  du  Soldat,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  units  in  the  French  Army,  the 
teaching  of  English  made  up  the  greater  part  of  the  educational 
work.  All  the  American  secretaries  participated  in  the  instruction 
and  with  gratifying  results.  There  was  also  a  limited  program  of 
lectures,  usually  illustrated  with  cinemas.  Many  of  these  lectures 
were  on  the  United  States.  They  did  much  to  bring  about  a  better 
mutual  imderstanding  between  the  two  coimtries  and  also  to  inform 
the  French  soldiers  on  modem  scientific  methods  in  agriculture  and 
in  other  industries. 

A  library  of  200  or  more  books  was  placed  in  each  foyer.  These 
books  were  selected  from  a  list  made  up  by  a  special  commission 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
French  soldier  took  more  interest  in  classical  literature  than  did  the 
American.  He  was  also  eager  to  study  books  on  electricity  and 
intensive  agriculture. 

William  Sloane  CoflGji,  who  furnished  the  greater  part  of  this 
material,  and  who  speaks  from  a  first-hand  knowledge  gained  in  war 
service  in  France  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  states  that,  while  the  program 
in  each  hut  was  determined  by  the  immediate  special  needs  and  by 
the  interests  of  the  secretary  in  charge,  the  controlling  purpose,  on 
the  whole,  was,  to  foster  and  develop  friendly  relations  between 
France  and  America  by  giving  the  French  soldiers  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  America,  and  to   arouse  intelligent  interest  in  the  minds 
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of  men,  who  had  been  taught  in  trench  warfare  not  t4>  think  too 
much.  While  the  organization  was  crude  and  many  of  the  teadiee 
inexperienced,  the  results  were  far  greater  than  there  was  reason  to 
expect. 

The  extent  of  this  service  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  numl^ 
of  foyers  in  operation.  According  to  the  Association  Year  Book  f@ 
1918-19,  the  1,000th  foyer,  that  at  St.  Mihiel,  was  opened  in  Sep- 
tember, 1918.  By  December  15,  1919,  1,238  foyers  had  been  started 
and  at  that  date  848  were  in  actual  operation.  The  persomri 
included  638  French  directors,  234  directresses,  272  AmedcK 
directors  and  47  directresses. 

Geographically,  foyers  were  found  in  France,  in  Alsace  vi 
Lorraine,  in  Belgium,  Luxemburg,  north  Africa,  Saloniki,  and  in  tb 
area  of  occupation  in  Germany.  Units  were  also  established  atnanl 
bases  and  on  the  fleet. 

General  oversight  of  the  work  was  given  by  a  conunittee  rf 
patronage  composed  of  representatives  of  the  French  people  lod 
Government.  There  was  also  a  special  bureau  in  charge  of  the  wvd 
of  physical  and  moral  education.  William  Sloane  Coffin  and  D.  1 
Davis  were  the  secretaries  of  the  war-work  council  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
in  special  charge  of  the  foyers. 

Warm  words  of  appreciation  of  this  service  have  been  reoeiTcd 
from  men  high  in  official  and  army  circles,  as  Painlev6,  War  Minister, 
the  Premier  Clemenceau,  and  from  Gen.  Lyautey,  of  Morocco,  aad 
Gen.  P6tain. 

Itcdy, — Case  del  Soldaio. — ^In  1917  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  at  the  invit&tka 
of  leading  Italian  authorities,  civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastic,  extended 
its  work  to  the  Italian  Army.  When  the  armistice  was  signed  ii 
November,  1918,  the  War  Wodc  Council  was  maintaining  200  hvM- 
ings,  and  was  active  in  318  hospitals  and  in  127  military  barracks. 
Twenty  motor  routes  for  moving  pictures  were  in  operation.  Units 
were  established  at  aU  the  railway  stations  in  Rome,  Bologna,  Flor- 
enoe,  Turin,  Genoa,  Naples,  Milan,  and  Palermo.  There  were  in 
service  223  directors.  Up  to  the  31st  of  January,  1919,  $9,842,000 
was  expended  in  Italy  by  the  War  Work  Council. 

The  need  and  demand  for  educational  work  led  to  the  organization 
of  class  work  for  oflB.cers  and  privates,  in  English  and  in  dementaiy 
subjects  in  Italian.  Lecturers  of  ItaUan  birth  who  had  lived  in 
America  gave  addresses  on  the  aims  of  the  war  and  on  America's  part 
therein.  A  plan  of  propaganda  was  also  put  into  effect.  Men  d 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  staff  who  knew  Italian  spoke  to  soldiers  at  the  front 
and  to  those  at  mobilization  points,  and  to  the  people  in  the  cities, 
on  the  issues  of  the  war. 

A  full  account  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  Italy  with  the  troops  and 
the  people,  including  the  educational  service,  is  given  in  an  artide 
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by  Prof.  A.  Marinoni,  of  the  University  of  Arkansas,  under  the  title 
"Li'Opera  della  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Italy,"  which  appeared  in  Nuova 
ArUohgia,  Rome,  June  16,  1919.    Tliis  article  is  discussed  in  the 
American  Review  of  Reviews  for  September,  1919. 
Prof.  Marinoni  thus  describe  the  educational  work: 

An  agency  such  as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A . ,  which  seeks  the  development  of  the  entiie  man, 
included  in  its  program  the  teaching  of  the  alphabet.  As  a4arge  proportion  of  the 
people  of  Italy  do  not  know  how  to  read  and  write,  instruction  in  reading  and  writing 
was  undertaken  with  zeal  and  skill.  A  special  method  was  employed  whereby  groups 
or  combinations  of  letters,  in  place  of  single  letters,  were  taught.  ^'Gn,"  "be," 
"gb,"  are  combinations  which  occur  frequently.  "Ca*'  is  also  a  good  example. 
The  teacher  writes  the  two  letters  on  a  blackboard  in  large  hand  and  then  adds  suc- 
cessively the  other  syllables,  forming  the  more  common  words,  as:  ''Ca-ne,"  ''ca-ro," 
"  car-ldo, ' '  "  ca-po. ' '  A  mastery  of  the  words  occurring  most  frequently  was  thus  soon 
gained  by  the  pupils.  v 

Many  officers  and  soldiers  expressed  a  desire  to  study  English,  and  classes  in  that 
language  were  opened  at  every  point  where  there  was  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  station. 

Not  only  did  the  ItaUan  Government  cooperate  heartily  in  all  these 
enterprises,  but  it  also  expressed  its  appreciation  by  letters  and 
by  decorations  bestowed  on  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries,  as  the  Cross  of 
ihe  Commander  of  the  Crown  of  Italy  on  one  secretary,  the  Cross  of 
Chevalier  on  five  others,  while  61  were  given  the  War  Cross.  A 
cordial  letter,  among  many,  was  that  of  Lieut.-Gen.  Penella  to 
Director  NoUen. 

Greece. — When  Y.  M.  C.  A.  huts  were  first  opened  in  the  Greek 
army  in  August,  1918,  it  was  soon  found  that  many  of  the  soldiers 
had  very  little  education,  and  that,  furthermore,  a  considerable 
number  were  unable  to  read  or  write.  This  condition  was  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  two  years  of  compulsory  military 
training  prior  to  1912,  a  large  proportion  of  the  soldiers  had  been  in 
constant  active  service  in  the  wars  in  which  Greece  had  been  engaged 
for  the  past  six  or  seven  years.  Again,  the  Macedonian  Province, 
from  which  many  of  the  Greek  soldiers  came,  as  these  countries  had 
been  under  Greek  rule  since  the  Balkan  wars  of  1912  and  1913,  had 
no  compulsory  education  and  were  also  without  good  school  systems. 
There  was  also  a  demand  for  instruction  in  English,  as  many  of  the 
men  had  been  to  America,  and  a  large  proportion  looked  forward  to 
the  time  when  they  could  go  to  that  country. 

To  meet  these  conditions  and  iieeds,  H.  A.  Henderson,  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  secretary  at  Saloniki  and  Athens,  organized  classes  in  elementary 
subjects,  as  reading  and  writing,  and  maintained  lectures  of  a  simple 
character  in  history,  geography,  and  other  common-school  subjects. 
Classes  in  these  branches,  both  in  Greek  and  in  English,  were  con- 
ducted in  the  main  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  in  Saloniki  and  in  a  large  hut 
operated  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Athens.  At  present  this  work  in 
Saloniki  is  in  charge  of  John  Granberry,  formerly  professor  of  sociology 
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in  the  University  of  Texas.  Two  or  three  native  teachers  are  asasting 
Prof.  Granbeny. 

In  Athens,  Mr.  Yazakis,  a  Greek,  educated  in  New  York,  and  viti 
a  doctor's  degree  from  the  University  of  Chicago,  is  at  the  head  of 
the  educational  work. 

While  there  has  not  been  time  to  evaluate  the  results  of  this  effart 
the  enthusiasm  and  eagerness  of  the  soldiers  are  manifest.  Two 
thousand  per  day  is  the  attendance  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hut  in  Salooiki 
At  present,  14  huts  are  in  operation  in  the  Greek  army. 

Egypt, — Reports,  memoranda,  and  general  orders  show  that  educi- 
tional  work  among  the  British  expeditionary  forces  in  Egypt,  after 
the  conclusion  of  hostilities,  was  imder  direct  military  control,  iriti 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  acting  in  close  cooperation.  Staff  officers  not  oeIt 
were  friendly  to  this  enterprise,  but  in  several  instances,  gave  per- 
sonal attention  and  support.  The  classes  were  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  military  procedure  and  discipline.  The  program  was  i 
comprehensive  one,  including  physical  training,  commercial  ad 
technical  instruction.  General  education  and  training  for  the  de- 
charge  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship  in  a  democrarr 
during  the  period  of  reconstruction  were  also  emphasized.  Thk 
quotation  from  an  address  by  Maj.  Hobart,  of  the  General  Staff  cf 
the  Fifty-third  Division,  stationed  at  Aboukir,  is  significant  of  tk 
viewpoint  of  many  British  officers: 


/ 


And  here  I  come  to  the  general  education  of  the  mind.  It  is  this,  and  not  hiate^ 
nical  excellence,  which  makes  a  man  a  good  citizen  and  an  efficient  member  of  t 
democratic  State.  The  fate  of  an  imeducated  democracy  is  writ  largely  in  historr— 
Greece  and  Rome;  the  Nineties  in  France;  and  now  the  Bolshevists  in  Russia^  li 
is  unnecessary  to  stress  the  importance  of  every  voter  being  in  a  position  to  jsdge 
fairly  and  intelligently  the  issues  at  stake.  Upon  the  wisdom  of  his  decisions  depeSiL 
not  only  the  safety  and  the  standard  of  life  and  happiness  of  the  British  Empire,  ba 
it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  in  view  of  the  growth  of  i>oweiB  in  the  East,  the  ultimiiie 
failure  or  success  of  all  that  we  understand  by  European  civilization — ^those  ideak 
those  arts,  that  social  life,  and  that  philosophy  handed  down  to  us  from  Greece  asa 
Rome. 

It  is  a  commonplace  to  say  that  all  institutions  are. now  in  the  melting  pot,  bcs 
remember  that  the  molds  into  which  that  pot  will  run  will  be  decided  by  us,  by 
this  generation,  predominately  by  those  very  men  who  now  form  the  British  anay. 
There  is  only  one  way  I  know  in  which  a  man  can  arrive  at  sound  decisions,  and  thai 
is  by  knowledge.  Without  knowledge  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  gusts  of  prejudice  aad 
superstition,  of  mob  emotions  exploited  by  demagogues. 

There  will  be  inevitably  great  discontent  during  the  next  five  or  six  years.  Read- 
justment and  reconstruction  are  matters  of  immense  difficulty.  Discontent  with 
the  conditions  to  which  they  are  returning  is  inevitable  with  men  who  have  learned 
a  new  standard  of  living,  and  of  honor,  new  ideals,  and  a  new  sense  of  comradeBhip  and 
solidarity.  And  rightly  so.  There  are  many  things  which  need  alteration;  and  none 
of  us  could  for  a  moment  contemplate  with  satisfaction  any  of  our  men  going  back  to 
the  conditions  of  existence  common  to  poorer  quarters  of  the  great  cities  of  England. 

Alongside  of  this  danger  of  discontent  there  is  the  unequaled  opportunity  ol  setting 
things  really  right — the  greatest  opportunity  of  real  reconstruction  in  the  bietory  of 
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the  nation.  !But  the  work  must  be  done  soundly;  the  new  edifice  built  on  solid  foun- 
dations, not  a  shoddy  patchwork  of  meretricious,  superficially  attractive  schemes. 

The  only  sure  guarantee  of  this  lies  in  the  mind  of  the  individual  voter  and  in  his 
ability  to  see  and  grasp  broad  issues  through  the  tangle  of  personal  profits  and  preju- 
dices. The  individual  must  have  not  only  a  general  knowledge  of  the  broad  facts 
which  history  has  repeated  again  and  again,  and  of  the  thoughts  of  the  great  minds 
of  the  past  on  the  fundamental  and  unchanging  problems  of  human  life,  but  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  value  and  importance  of  art  and  literature,  of  the  claims  and 
functions  of  commerce,  industry,  and  agriculture,  of  the  relationship  of  capital  and 
labor,  the  virtues  of  individualism  and  collectivism,  the  claims  of  other  classes  and 
other  peoples;  and  an  abiding  sense  of  pride  and  confidence  in  our  own  land  and  what 
it  has  done  in  the  past  and  may  achieve  in  the  future.    *    *    * 

Gentlemen,  we  have  before  us  a  period  of  opportunity  such  as  is  not  likely  to  occur 
again  in  the  lives  of  any  of  us.  We  have  now  a  breathing  space  during  which  the  vast 
majority  have  ample  leisure,  awaiting  their  return  to  civil  life  and  their  proper  and 
chosen  careers.  How  long  this  period  will  last  before  we  receive  demobilization 
orders  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but,  long  or  short,  it  is  a  unique  opportunity,  and  I  ask 
you  to  do  yoiur  best  to  make  the  most  of  it  by  helping  the  men  not  only  in  their  indi- 
vidual industrial  requirements,  but  in  reaching  a  broader  outlook  and  a  more  balanced 
judgment  on  the  things  which  lie  near  to  our  hearts,  and  for  which  indeed  we  have 
been  fighting.     This  opportunity  is  unique.     It  will  never  occur  again. 

By  the  sweat  and  agony  of  war  we  have  attained  a  feeling  of  comradeship  and 
appreciation  of  the  relationship  of  man  with  man,  and  a  sense  of  trust  in  one  another; 
in  the  trustworthiness  of  our  fellows,  such  as  is  perhaps  unparalleled  in  the  world's 
history.  This  comradeship  and  this  trust  may  be  the  greatest  asset  of  all  in  the  coming 
critical  years,  if  we  can  hold  to  it  and  be  true  to  it. 

The  general  oversight  of  this  enterprise  was  vested  in  an  educa- 
tional advisory  committee  with  headquarters  at  Cairo.  This  com- 
mittee consisted  of: 

R.  E.  Monteith-Smith  of  the  Public  Security  Committee. 

Gilbert  Elliott,  principal  of  Secondary  Schools. 

William  Jessop,  general  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Lieut.  Col.  R.  G.  Howard- Vyse. 

Maj.  P.  C.  S.  Hobart. 

Maj.  A.  T.  McMurrough-Kavanagh. 

Maj.  H.  C.  Cumberbatch. 
In  addition  to  this  central  committee  there  were  staffs  attached  to 
each  division,  of  which  there  were  four  in  Egypt  at  the  time,  and  to 
the  base  station  at  Kantara.  Wherever  necessary,  special  commit- 
tees were  organized  for  battalions.  Abundant  use  was  made  of  local 
educational  facilities  as  colleges,  technical  schools,  libraries,  and  mu- 
seums. .It  is  interesting  to  note  that  for  agricultural  instruction  the 
resources  of  the  agricidtural  coUege  at  Cairo  and  of  that  at  Jaffa  were 
utilized. 

The  educational  work  was  put  into  operation  in  Egypt  particularly 

at  Alexandria  and  Aboukir,  at  Cairo  and  near-by  points,  at  the  base 

.  station  at  Kantara,  in  the  Suez  Canal  zone,  and  among  such  units  as 
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were  stationed  in  Palestine.     These  educational  faciliti^  were  pro- 
vided for  British  and  Indian  soldiers  and  officers. 

The  lines  of  work  in  detail  were  instruction,  as  need  and  demand 
appeared,  in  agriculture,  commercial  advertising,  commercial  uith- 
metic,  reading,  history,  composition  and  arithmetic,  shorthand,  and 
bookkeeping.  In  a  number  of  cases,  instniction  was  g^ven  in  eb- 
mentarj  English  for  men  in  both  the  British  and  Indian  units.  He 
following  time  table  gives  an  idea  of  the  range  of  work  and  the  sys- 
tem by  which  it  was  conducted: 

Instructional  Classes — Left  Wing,  Cohmand  Depot,  Sii>i.  Bishr.,  DECEnn, 

1918— Time  Table. 


Subject. 

Day. 

Time. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Lieut.  Toogood,  Pvt.  Cr«ed, 
five  lectures. 

Monday  to  Friday 

10.30  to  12 

G  Company  Ko.  2  mate. 

COMMERCIAL  ADVER- 
TISING. 

fMonday 

11  to  12. 

\g  Company  No.  3  QBcteL 

Lieut.  Young,  six  lectures .... 

\Tue8day  to  Friday 

10.30  to  12 

COMMERCIAL  ARITH- 
METIC. 

Oiuuier  Murley. 

Monday  to  Friday 

10.30  to  12 

G  Comiiany  No.  1  ncBta. 

READING. 

(Monday 

11.15  to  12 

10.30  to  11.15... 
11.15  to  12 

H  Company  (ft  and  7  TIi' 

Mr.  Jefferson 

.  WMiTlARdAy 

Thursday  r 

toon)  mess  hot. 

HISTORY. 

Second  Lieut.  Hennings,  six 
lectures. 

Monday,     Wednesday, 
Friday. 

• 

11.15  to  12 

F  Company  No.  1  iimbb  kR 

COMPOSITION  AND 
ARITHMETIC. 

fMonday 

10.30  to  12 

10.30  to  12 

11  to  12....   . 

Tuesday 

BTnb^'T.  Sh^ngletnn 

•  Wednesday 

F  Company  mess  hat. 

Thursday 

10.30  to  12 

10.30  to  12 

Friday 

SHORTHAND  AND 
BOOKKEEPING. 

Tpr.  Gredg 

JMonday  to  Friday 

10.30  to  12 

fl 

E  Company  mess  hut. 

N.  B.->Those  who  are  taUng  arithmetic  only  at  G  Company  1  mess  hut. 


NOTICE. 


AH  0.  R's  who  are  desirous  of  attending  the  above-mentioned  classes  will  hand 
their  names  in  as  early  as  possible  after  joining  the  wing,  to  the  officer  in  chai^  clasHa 
at  the  class  hut  (E  Company's  dining  hut  nearest  No.  2  officers'  mess)  at  11.45  hoon. 

OwBN  Owens, 
,  Major,  Commanding,  Left  Wing. 
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By  the  middle  of  December,  1918,  the  work  was  well  mider  head- 
way, as  may  be  seen  from  this  summary  of  current  classes  of  the 
Fifty-third  Division  stationed  at  Alexandria  and  Aboukir: 

Fifty-third  Division — Current  CiiAsses  (Central  Schools). 


Hhtdiutanl 

Advanced  telephone 

Advanced  telephone 

English,  elementary 

advanced 

History 

Oeonaphy 

Mathematics,  elementary 

Bookkeeping,  advanced 

Drawing 

Bqultation 

Reinforced  concrete  structures 

Carpentry 

Cotton  trade  and  markets 

Agriculture 


Officers. 


8 


25 

12 

2 

8 

3 


O.  R's. 


15 
24 
40 
30 
15 
11 
42 
20 
34 


14 
28 
«0 
35 


Farming 

Historical  lectures 

Bookkeeping  and  accountancy 

English  composition 

Shorthand— Speed 

French 

Arithmetic 

Advanced  mathematics 


Tradesmen  (A.  O.  D.) 

Motor  mechanics  (motor  trans- 
port company) 


Officers. 


32 
17 
17 
23 


147 


O.  R's. 


62 
20 


25 
60 
50 
24 


1585 
*24 


159 
49 


1  British. 


*  Indian. 


Instructors  were  obtained  for  the  most  part  from  the  officers  and 
men  in  service.  Supplies  and  equipment  constituted  a  real  difficulty 
for  a  time  and  much  ingenuity  was  shown  in  utilizing  materials  in 
the  technical  imits  of  the  Army,  in  addition  to  the  drafts  made  upon 
local  educational  institutions.  A  number  of  texts  were  ordered 
from  London  to  meet  the  needs.  This  report  from  William  Jessop, 
the  representative  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  war  work  in  Egypt,  gives  a 
simimary  of  this  tlndertaking,  together  with  certain  interesting 
details  regarding  special  features: 

During  the  autumn  of  1918  an  apx>eal  was  made  to  the  universities  committee  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  to  send  to  Egypt  a  director  and  staff  to  under- 
take educational  work  with  the  Egyptian  Expeditionary  Force.  During  negotia* 
tions  hostilities  came  to  an  end,  and  with  the  object  of  hastening  the  establishment 
of  an  educational  organization  Gen.  Allenby  requested  the  chairman  of  the  Y.  M.  0.  A. 
in  Egypt  to  form  an  educational  advisory  committee,  consisting  in  part  of  civilian 
and  in  part  of  military  members.  In  spite  of  the  late  start  and  the  difficulties  arising 
out  of  the  demobilizing  of  instructors  and  students,  good  work  was  done.  Some 
teachers  were  sent  out  from  England  and  other  professionals  were  found  among  the 
troops.  Many  subjects  were  taught,  such  as  languages,  ancient  and  modem;  mathe- 
matics, history,  geography,  shorthand,  and  bookkeeping,  as  well  as  carpentry, 
housing,  town  planning,  and  various  others.  Educational  lectures  were  also  deliv- 
ered nightly  to  large  audiences,  sometimes  of  1,500  to  2,000  men. 

When  the  Egyptian  Nationalist  disturbances  broke  out  in  the  early  part  oi  1919, 
educational  activities  were  for  the  most  part  suspended  except  at  the  main  base 
camp,  Kantara.  A  very  considerable  and  greatly  appreciated  work  was  done  among 
the  Indian  troops  as  well.  A  unique  branch  of  the  educational  scheme  was  the 
school  of  physical  education  formed  for  the  Fifty-fourth  Division  by  Dr.  G.  Deaver, 
the  Y.  M.  0.  A.  physical  director.  This  was  a  great  success  and  well  attended  by  men 
anxious  to  take  up  physical  training  as  their  future  occupation.  Thirty  men  gradu- 
ated and  received  diplomas.  Some  by  this  time  have  no  doubt  gone  into  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
physical  work  in  England. 
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The  splendid  work  begun  by  Dr.  Deaver  in  the  autumn  of  1917  etill  goes  on, 
although  under  different  conditions.  It  was  first  oi^;anized  among  con^'alescenfe  ig 
make  these  men  physically  fit  to  go  back  to  their  units.  The  physical  tniiiiiii 
scheme  meant  the  return  of  men  to  military  duty  in  from  a  month  to  six  we^  dHrter 
time  than  before  it  was  inaugurated,  and  that  in  a  hot  climate  under  trying  roodh 
tions.  Now  that  the  war  is  over,  of  course,  this  pl£ase  of  our  physical  work  is  hifeh 
finished. 

After  the  school  of  physical  instruction,  mentioned  in  the  educational  achsat 
closed,  a  skating  rink  was  taken  over  and  the  course  continued  there  in  the  monm^ 
while  at  night  a  big  program  for  everyone  was  arranged  which  proved  a  gr^t  goccfis. 
Two  of  these  trained  men  have  joined  our  staff  and  are  doing  Tvork  at  Beirut  ssi 
Damascus. 

Just  before  the  Egyptian  unrest  broke  out.  Dr.  Deaver  was  asked  to  organize  tk 
Boy  Scouts  in  the  Moslem  schools  of  Cairo.  This  was  an  undreamed  of  opportiudn^ 
to  begin  work  for  the  Egyptians,  who  badly  need  physical  training.  We  are  hopiBi 
to  receive  this  offer  again.  Nothing,  of  course,  could  be  done  during  the  upriam. 
Dr.  Deaver  is  now  compiling  a  Boy  Scouts  of  Egypt  handbook.  Special  parts,  sad 
as  on  birds,  minerals,  etc.,  are  being  written  for  it  by  experts,  and  the  whole  willU 
translated  into  Arabic. 

Russia. — In  its  educational  work  in  Kussia  during  the  war  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  sought  to  serve  the  Sussian 
people  in  three  ways :  The  promotion  of  general  culture  by  teaching 
the  English,  French,  and  Russian  languages  to  military  units  in 
different  parts  of  the  country;  in  giving  recreation  by  a  service  d 
movie  films  to  these  imits;  and  by  presenting  the  sympathy  and 
interest  of  the  American  people  to  the  Russian  civilian  populatitNi 
in  their  time  of  need. 

To  achieve  these  aims  an  educational  department  was  organized 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  association  headquarters  staff  in  Mosoov 
in  November,  1917.  In  spite  of  pohtical  conditions  this  departmoit 
imdertook  and  conducted  successfully  an  extensive  work  nntU  neariy 
a  year  later,  when  it  was  reorganized  u,nder  the  title  of  "Liecture 
Work  in  the  AUied  Units  and  for  the  Russian  People/'  with  R.  J. 
Reitzol  in  charge. 

This  program  included  two  enterprises :  A  recreational  and  educa- 
tional film  service  with  lectures  illustrated  with  lantern  slides  for  the 
mihtary  units  and  civilian  population,  and  a  demonstrated  lecture 
campaign  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Robertson,  of  China,  in  which  ey^ery  impor- 
tant center  in  Siberia  was  visited  and  lectures  given  to  both  sol<iers 
and  civilians. 

During  the  simuner  of  1918,  a  notable  educational  enterprise  was 
that  known  as  the  Volga  Expedition,  under  the  direction  of  C.  C. 
Hatfield.  In  this  expedition  a  comprehensive  lecture  and  exhibitios 
campaign  in  agricultm^al  science,  hygiene,  and  household  arts  iv^as 
conducted  in  more  than  40  cities  and  villages  on  the  upper  Volga 
by  means  of  a  steamboat  furnished  by  the  Soviet  Government. 
B.  R.  Ryall,  one  of  the  secretaries  on  this  expedition,  has  described 
the  work  in  an  article  in  the  January,  1919  issue  of  "Rural  Man- 
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hood/'  the  pubhcation  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  county  work  department. 
Mr.  RyaJl,  as  will  be  seen  from  these  extracts,  describes  vividly  the 
needs  of  the  Russian  people,  their  eagerness  for  instruction,  and  the 
methods  employed  in  aiding  them. 

THE   VOLGA   EXPEDITION. 

(a)  Plan. — The  plan  of  the  work  of  the  expedition  called  for  the  development  of 
two  distinct  phases  of  work — one  rather  strictly  related  to  scientific  agricultural  edu- 
cation, the  other  to  the  more  general  human  and  cultural  problems  of  the  country. 
The  agricultural  department  was  divided  into  several  subdepartments,  each  in 
charge  of  a  specialist,  Russian  not  American,  although  some  had  had  American  train- 
ing. Special  emphasis  was  placed  on  field  crops,  horticulture,  poultry,  beekeeping, 
didry,  farm  machinery,  and  cooperation.  Most  of  the  men  in  charge  of  these  depart- 
ments had  risen  from  the  peasant  class  and  knew  the  needs  of  these  people.  The  cul- 
tural department  took  up  the  more  general  questions  which  are  possibly  of  even  more 
fundamental  importance,  in  some  cases  at  least.  No  one  who  knows  Russia  can 
question  the  need  of  better  hygienic  and  sanitary  conditions.  The  American  Red 
Cross  very  kindly  financed  the  department  of  sanitation  and  hygiene.  Here  special 
emphasis  was  placed  on  ^ving  the  people  in  a  simple  but  concrete  way  some  of  the 
elementary  conditions  for  the  control  of  contagious  diseases,  which  are  so  prevalent 
in  Russia,  and  some  of  the  simple  laws  of  sanitation.  Great  interest  was  manifested 
in  this  work  and  a  lot  of  good  seed  was  sown. 

(6)  Babies — play — cooking^ — ^The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  secretaries, 
Misses  Dunham,  Brice,  Dickerson,  and  Mrs  Ryall,  formerly  Miss  Childs,  cooperated 
in  developing  certain  phases  of  work  of  special  interest  to  women.  They  concentrated 
on  two  linee— domestic  science,  relating  especially  to  cooking  and  preserving  of  food, 
and  the  care  of  children^  referring  particularly  to  babies.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  also  cooper- 
ated with  the  Y.  M.  0.  A.  in  some  special  recreational  work.  This  work  waa  at  first 
intended  to  deal  only  with  purely  recreational  problems  and  tl^e  actual  demonstration 
of  games.  The  question  was  so  closely  related  to  the  whole  school  question,  however, 
that  the  work  soon  broadened  out  into  conferences  on  a  much  wider  range  of  school 
problems.  The  teachers  were  everywhere  most  anxious  to  become  acquanted  with  the 
American  system  of  education  both  as  to  school  curriculums  and  organizations. 
They  were  also  deeply  interested  in  our  trade  and  agricultural  schools. 

(c)  On  hoard  of  ship. — Each  of  the  subdepartments  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
paragraphs  had  assigned  to  them  booth  space  on  the  steamship  Kerzenetz  for 
exhibition  material,  with  only  two  exceptions.  These  exhibits  were  made  as  practical 
afl  possible.  In  addition  to  booth  space  for  exhibits,  one  room  was  set  aside  for  a 
lecture  room.  When  crowded,  as  it  generally  was,  it  would  hold  possibly  200  people. 
It  was  well  equipped  ^  ith  an  up-to-date  moving  picture  machine  and  stereopticon. 
Fortunately,  a  number  of  reasonably  good  reels  of  Russian  agricultural  subjects  were 
secured  and  also  a  fairly  good  selection  of  slides.  Only  a  limited  supply  of  American 
films  and  slides  was  available. 

Besides  the  accommoda^tions  for  the  exhibit,  which  was  fairly  large,  there  were 
stateroom  accommodations  for  our  staff  of  about  40,  as  well  as  the  crew  of  about  an 
equal  number.  In  addition  to  this  were  the  large  dining  room,  the  general  office,  and 
the  cashier's  office.  The  board  bills  for  the  summer  amounted  to  approximately  $45 
monthly  per  man. 

The  boat  was  secured  at  Nijni  and  the  first  plan  had  been  to  proceed  directly  to 
Tsaritzyn,  which  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  Volga  River,  and  then  work  up  the  stream. 
The  internal  revolutionary  conditions,  however,  prevented  the  expedition  from 
going  any  farther  south  than  Simbirsk.    All  summer  long  the  plans  had  to  be  changed 
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to  meet  prevailiiig  political  conditions,  and  the  work  was  greatly  handicappei  Ytt 
in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties,  it  is  really  a  question  if  this  is  not  the  most  vihakk 
piece  of  work  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  done  in  Ruada.  It  was  a  great  period  d  seed 
sowing.  During  the  summer  the  exhibition  was  opened  at  44  different  places  (mtk 
Volga  and  Oka,  with  an  attendance  of  over  90,000  people.  No  one  dare  prophesy  ikt 
may  be  the  fruit  of  this  summer's  work. 

(d)  SuperstUioTis  that  we  met, — ^Blany  interesting  experiences  fell  to  the  lot  of  is 
expedition.  The  almost  uniyeraal  tequest  for  the  exhibit  to  stay  longer  and  to  ook 
again  another  year  was  sufBcient  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  work.  If  political  gob£- 
tions  would  permit  permanent  work,  there  are  many  towns  wiiere  asBociatkm  vok 
could  be  opened  at  once.  The  people  are  himgry  for  just  the  thing  that  the  laodi- 
tion  can  give.  At  one  place  the  boat  was  2|verBts' from  the  town.  Ithadbeenrumii 
hard  all  day,  and  the  paths  were  nothing  but  slippery  mud.  No  one  had  the  iaiditi 
expect  more  than  perhaps  a  baker's  dozen  of  visitors,  but  nearly  300  people  pbnd 
through  the  mud  and  the  rain,  some  of  them  coming  not  from  the  nearest  tovn,  bst 
fromatownOverstsaway.  Similar  instances  can  be  given  all  along  the  line^  OfcGcse 
there  were  also  many  superstitions  to  overcome.  Especially  was  this  tme  in  tibe 
sections  where  the  Old  Believers  predominated.  In  some  places  they  said  tbtve 
planned  to  get  all  the  children  on  board  and  then  run  away  with  them.  Othenaid 
that  we  were  trying  to  get  the  people  down  on  the  bank  of  ihe  river  and  would  tba 
turn  the  machine  gun  on  them.  Still  others  said  that  the  Red  Triangle  sign  we  lad 
painted  on  the  side  of  the  boat  was  the  sign  of  the  devil  and  the  Antichrist  Thishit 
superstition  we  met  everywhere,  especially  among  the  priests  of  the  Old  Bdiercs. 
The  Orthodox  priests  held  that  it  was  the  sign  of  a  certain  Jewish  antichristian  apa^ 
cation.  This  attitude  has  practically  compelled  us  to  give  up  the  use  of  &e  Bed 
Triangle  among  the  peasants,  In  other  places  the  peasants  thought  that  ve  vcR 
representatives  of  the  Red  Guard  come  to  take  their  land  and  food  away  from  then. 
At  still  another  place  the  priest  and  the  doctor,  who  were  with  us,  were  reported  to 
have  been  seen  putting  poison  into  the  village  wells.  One  day's  stay  in  a  village m 
enough  to  dispel  all  of  these  superstitions.  Out  of  these  very  superstitions  and  obje^ 
tions  there  came  the  advantage  of  putting  before  the  people  the  purpose  of  theaoD' 
ciation,  which  we  possibly  would  not  have  had  in  any  other  way. 

(e)  A  day's  work. — An  average  day's  work  may  be  of  interest.  The  boat  moved fno 
one  town  to  the  next  some  time  during  the  night,  docking  at  the  regular  pier.  Aftet 
breakfast  most  of  the  members  of  the  staff  would  go  out  into  the  community,  eachmeD- 
ber  following  up  his  particular  interest,  the  instructor  in  beekeeping  getting  in  toad 
with  the  beekeepers,  the. dairyman  with  the  local  men  who  were  interested  intbi 
line,  others  calling  on  the  priests,  the  school  teachers,  cooperators,  etc.  The  fftogoB 
on  the  boat  opened  at  2  o'clock,  with  special  lectures  for  the  children.  At  4  o'ckd 
would  be  a  conference  with  the  teachers  on  recreation  and  other  school  problem. 
At  the  same  time  in  another  part  of  the  boat  would  be  a  conference  with  the  men  e^ 
cially  interested  in  cooperative  work.  The  program  for  the  adults  opened  at  6  in  tbe 
evening,  the  first  hour  or  so  being  given  to  an  explanation  of  the  exhibit  in  the  boolii! 
then  would  begin  the  program  in  the  lecture  room,  illustrated  by  films  or  with  slides. 
The  program  would  run  as  follows:  Care  of  Children;  the  Canning  and  Preserving <^ 
Food;  Talk  on  the  Y.  M.  0.  A.  Work;  Field  Crops,  Dairy,  Poultry.  Very  frequeotly 
special  grouiw  would  get  together  for  conference  on  special  phases  of  agriculture.  ^Eif^ 
evening  a  conference  was  held. 

Siberia. — In  the  summer  of  1918,  classes  in  English  and  Freiwi 
were  begun  among  Russians  in  Moscow  and  among  the  Czech  soldieis 
in  Siberia.      At  Vladivostok,    Harbin,    Habarovsk,    and    Irkutsk,  J 

1  One  mile  equals  1}  versts. 
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during  the  winter  of  1918-19,  classes,  particularly  in  English,  were  in 

operation  at  civilian  Y.  M.  C.  A.  centers  in  these  cities.    This  work 

assumed  a  substantial  character  at  Vladivostok,  and  the  applicants 

for  enrollment  far  exceeded  the  supply  of  teachers  and  material 

available. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Bulletin,  published  biweekly  at  Vladivostok  by 
the  national  headquarters  oi  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

in  Siberia,  has  much  material  on  the  educational  work  in  Siberia  and 
with  the  armies  in  north  ^Russia.  Despite  disturbed  conditions,  de- 
cided progress  is  bemg  made.. 

iR.  J.  Jleitzel,  director  of  the  lecture  bureau,  gives  a  full  accoimt  of 
that  service,  from  which  these  extracts  have  been  taken: 

The  work  of  the  Y.  M.  0.  A.,  so  far  as  adapting  itself  to  the  needs  of  Russia  is 
concerned,  has  been  experimental.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  work  of  the  lecture 
bureau.  The  object  of  this  part  of  this  report  is  to  show  what  facts,  as  gathered  from 
experiences  throughout  the  past  winter,  are  worthy  of  interest  and  consideration. 

First.  Scientific  demonstrated  lectures  on  '^The  Gyroscope''  and  '^ Wireless  Teleg- 
raphy" have  been  delivered  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Robertson  in  Vladivostok,  pQgranechnia, 
Handahedze,  Changchun,  Kirin,  Habarovsk,  Harbin,  Irkutsk,  Ekaterinburg, 
Chelyabinsk,  Petropavolosk,  Omsk,  and  Tomsk.  Thils  tour,  including  a  trip  to 
China,  has  taken  the  better  part  of  a  whole  year,  during  which  time  Prof.  Robertson 
traveled  close  on  to  20,000  miles  under  most  trying  conditions.  A  few  figures  which 
show  the  gratifying  results  in  attendance  and  appreciation  called  forth  by  Prof. 
Robertson's  lectures  are  the  following:  Vladivostok,  14,160;  Ekaterinburg,  4,225; 
Irkutsk,  4,540;  Omsk,  10,930;  Tomsk,  5,791.    The  grand  total  attendance  is  54,931. 

The  different  groups  served  by  these  lectures  were  from  all  the  allied  soldiers  in 
Siberia,  with  s})ecial  campaigns  for  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  and  in  the  Russian  cities 
such  groups  as  the  school  children,  railway  employees,  engineering  societies — some 
lectures  being  for  the  educated  class  of  people  and  many  especially  designed  for 
groups  of  working  men.  In  Omsk  special  interest  was  manifested  by  the  minister 
of  trade  and  industry,  and  in  Tomsk,  the  cultural  center  of  Siberia,  the  lectures 
were  received  with  great  enthusiasm  by  the  leaders  of  the  educational  institutions. 
The  great  service  that  Prof.  Robertson  has  rendered  Russia  in  his  two  years  of  lectur- 
ing here,  as  well  as  the  value  of  his  work  to  the  association  movement  in  its  intro- 
ductory stage  in  this  land,  can  not  at  this  time  be  measured  or  stated.  Prof.  Robert- 
son summed  up  the  possibilities  most  significantly  at  the  conclusion  of  his  lecture 
tour  and  his  second  year  in  Russia  when  he  said  '^Russia  without  a  doubt  is  and  will 
be  one  of  the  greatest  lecture  fields  in  the  world.' - 

Second.  Illustrated  lectures:  The  need  for  a  complete  library  of  slides  for  illus- 
trated lectures,  upon  all  lines  of  scientific,  vocational,  and  popular  subjects,  with 
manuscripts  and  proper  facilities  for  circulating  the  same,  has  been  fully  tested  out  and 
proven.  In  Habarovsk  these  illustrated  lectures  have  been  held  in  the  town  hall, 
with  the  hearty  indorsement  of  the  mayor.  The  lectures  were  given  by  a  local 
Russian  educator,  whose  services  added  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  slides  and  texts. 
This  is  the  ideal  we  have  in  mind,  namely,  the  stimulating  of  volunteer  lecture  work 
in  the  local  association. 

In  the  development  of  the  Russian  texts  for  these  lectures  we  are  now  having 
them  written  in  Russian  instead  of  depending  upon  translations. 

Thirdi  Educational  films:  Still  another  experiment  that  has  been  fully  carried  out 
shows  the  value  of  an  educational  film  service  in  the  city  centers  and  country  com- 
munities, and  since  little  publicity  has  been  given  to  this  part  of  the  work  heretofore 
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PROGRAM  OF  ASSOCIATION  EDUCATIONAL  WORK. 

On  the  basis  of  experience,  supplemented  by  study  of  the  needs, 
of  local  situations  and  a  critical  testing  of  the  forms  of  educatioii 
that  are  most  likely  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  constituency  to  \x 
served,  a  standard  program  of  educational  activities  has  been  formu- 
lated. The  main  heads  under  which  these  activities  are  grouped 
are:  (1)  Jleading,  through  libraries  and  reading  rooms;  (2)  Lec- 
tures and  informal  talks;  (3)  Educational  clubs;  (4)  Cla^  lectnre 
series;  (5)  Evening  classes;  (6)  Association  day  schools;  (7)  Exten- 
sion features;  (8)  English  for  foreigners;  (9)  Special  courses;  (10) 
Boys'  departments. 

Annual  examinations  are  also  conducted  in  certain  standard  sub- 
jects through  the  educational  department  of  the  International 
Conunittee. 

READING. 

As  will  be  seen  from  an  examination  of  the  statistical  tables  for 
1917  and  1918  (Table  2,  pp.  61,  52),  in  1917  there  were  19  asso- 
ciations in  each  of  which  6,000  or  more  books  were  drawn  from 
the  libraries  and  used  by  members;  the  largest  circulation  for  1917 
is  that  of  west  side  branch  in  New  York  City,  with  86,120  books;  the 
smallest  circulation  is  that  of  Richmond,  Va.,  with  a  record  of  5,040 
books.  In  1918,  13  associations  report  5,000  or  more  books  drawn 
and  used.  Presumably  the  falling  off  is  due  in  part  to  disturbed 
conditions  as  a  result  of  the  war,  and  probably  also  to  the  growth 
of  the  public  library  service  with  which  agency  many  associatioos 
are  increasingly  cooperating.  It  should  be  noted,  furthermore,  that 
of  the  19  associations  reporting  in  this  table  for  1917,  8  were  raiht)ad 
associations,  and  in  1918,  6  were  railroad  associations.  In  1918  the 
west  side  branch  of  New  York  City  also  shows  the  largest  circulation, 
namely,  85,854.  In  1917,  on  the  basis  of  reports  received  from  858 
associations,  555,371  books  were  read,  of  which  347,319  were  in  city 
associations,  206,525  in  railroad  associations,  1,527  in  colored  men's 
associations.  In  1918  on  the  basis  of  reports  from  774  associations, 
681,080  books  were  read  by  members,  distributed  as  follows: 

City  associationB p 296. 523 

Kailroad  associations 253, 183 

Colored  men's  associations 3, 074 

Anny  and  Navy  associations , 128, 300 

In  addition  to  facilities  for  reading  through  libraries,  a  large  number 
of  associations  maintain  reading  roonas  provided  with  the  best  period- 
icals, magazines,  and  joiunals,  particularly  those  relating  to  business 
and  indtistry. 
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In  1917,  35,598  periodicals  were  reported  as  on  file,  distributed  as 
follows: 

City  asBOciations 26, 197 

Eailroad  associations 8, 895 

Colored  men's  associations 506 

In  1918  there  were  41,008  on  file,  distributed  as  follows: 

City  associations 30, 981 

Bailroad  associations 8, 819 

Colored  men's  associations 623 

Army  and  Navy  associations 585 

While  the  reading  of  books  and  periodicals  is,  to  some  extent, 
for  purposes  of  recreation,  there  is  an  increasing  effort  to  guide 
men  and  boys  in  systematic  courses  of  reading  and  study,  and  to 
relate  their  reading  to  lectures  and  class  work  done  under  the  auspices 
of  the  educational  department. 

Plans  are  now  being  considered,  in  cooperation  with  the  American 
Library  Association,  for  an  extension  of  the  work  of  the  associations, 
especially  in  making  larger  and  more  effective  use  of  the  resources 
of  public  libraries.  The  admirable  results  secured  in  the  war  camps 
through  such  cooperation  with  the  war  service  of  the  American 
Library  Association,  give  good  groimds  for  looking  for  a  large  develop- 
ment in  this  field  with  the  home  associations  in  the  near  future. 

LECTURES. 

As  will  be  noted  from  Table  3,  lectures  and  practical  talks  constitute 
an  important  service  of  the  associations.  These  lectures  and  talks 
cover  a  wide  range  of  topics.  During  the  period  of  the  war,  much 
use  was  made  of  this  means  of  education  to  give  members  and  others 
in  attendance  an  understanding  of  the  issues  at  stake,  and  was  an 
effective  means  of  combating  the  propaganda  against  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Allied  nations.  Other  lectures  deal 
with  questions  relating  to  the  conduct  of  life  and  technical  and 
business  subjects.  The  associations  have  been  able  to  secure  as 
lecturers,  men  of  the  highest  ability;  and  in  a  number  of  cities,  these 
lectures  are  regarded  as  furnishing  exceptional  opportunities.  The 
attendance  is  not  limited  to  members.  In  some  instances,  admission 
fees  are  charged,  but  if- so,  are  merely  nominal,  as  the  expenses  are, 
in  the  main,  met  through  contributions. 

The  informal  talks  are  usually  given  by  men  from  the  conmiunity, 
and  to  small  groups,  as  a  rule,  upon  subjects  of  immediate  interest. 
Oftentimes,  as  a  result  of  such  talks,  an  interest  develops  that  leads 
to  the  formation  of  a  reading  club  or  of  a  class  to  pursue  the  subject 
exhaustively. 

As  will  be  noted  from  the  tables,  there  were  in  1917,  76  associations 
reporting  40  or  more  educational  lectures  and  talks  each,  and  in 
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1918,  39  associations.  Here  again,  the  influence  of  the  war  appears 
in  the  smaller  number  maintaining  this  forQi  of  work.  The  totala 
show  that  in  1917  there  were  given  14,375  lectures  and  talks,  dia- 
tributed  as  follows: 

City  aflBociatioDS 9, 237 

County  asBociatioiiB 2, 390 

Railroad  associatioiiB 2, 239 

Colored  men^s  aasociations 378 

Army  and  Navy  associations 131 

In  1918  there  were  given  11,931  lectures  and  talks,  distributed  as 
follows: 

City  associations 7, 888 

County  associations 1, 074 

Kailroad  associations 2, 707 

Army  and  Navy  associations 262 

EDUCATIONAL   CLUBS. 

The  alert  secretary,  general  or  educational,  is  constantly  encour- 
aging groups  of  men  or  boys  to  organize  educational  clubs,  even  for 
a  short  time,  for  the  purpose  of  following  up  some  field  of  research, 
study,  or  discussion.  A  wide  range  of  interests  is  thus  appealed  to. 
Such  club  work  has  a  very  definite  and  important  relation  to  the 
service  which  the  associations  render  through  class  work,  lectures, 
practical  talks,  libraries,  and  reading  rooms.  Oftentimes  the  result 
of  a  talk  or  a  lecture,  or  the  reading  of  a  book  is  to  arouse  sufficient 
interest  on  which  to  ba^e  such  an  organization;  and  again,  out  of 
such  a  club  there  frequently  results  the  organization  of  a  class  to 
pursue  consecutive  study.  Among  the  fields  in  which  these  clubs 
are  especially  active  there  may  be  noted  music,  camera,  science, 
literature,  debating,  current  topics,  and  in  art,  technical,  and  voca- 
tional subjects.  The  membership  of  a  club  varies  from  5  to  15.  It 
is  important  that  a  leader  should  be  selected  who  will  hold  the  men 
or  boys  together  in  a  definite  program  for  a  month  or  a  year.  In 
1917  there  were  reported  25,716  educational  club  members;  and  in 
1918,  27,411  club  members.  Table  4  gives  a  list  of  associations 
reporting  five  or  more  educational  clubs  with  a  total  of  100  or  more 
members.  In  1917  there  were  40  associations  reporting  5  or  more 
educational  clubs;  in  1918,  30. 

CLASS-LECTURE    SERIES. 

The  class-lecture  series  is  a  form  of  university  extension  work  for 
the  purpose  of  pursuing  a  fairly  consecutive  study  of  some  subject 
largely  vocational  under  a  leader  who  conducts  quizzes  and  some- 
times written  examinations.  This  form  of  educational  work  differs 
from  class  work  m  that  it  consists  of  lectures  supplemented  by  vari- 
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ous  tests.  The  most  common  subjects  pm^ued  in  these  lecture  series 
are  advertising,  salesmanship,  credits,  efficiency,  memory  training, 
foreign  trade,  and  real  estate.  The  men  in  attendance  are,  as  a  rule^ 
those  engaged  in  active  business,  many  of  whom  have  had  exceptional 
opportunities  in  education  through  college  and  high  school.  There 
^were  in  1917  in  attendance  on  these  courses  9,486  men,  and  in  1918, 
5,176.  According  to  Table  6,  in  1917  there  were  47  associations 
reporting  class-lecture  series  with  60  or  more  students;  and  in  1918, 
20  such  associations. 

EVENING   CLASSES. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  its  educational  work  the  associations 
made  much  use  of  evening  classes  as  an  opportimity  for  men  and 
boys  employed  during  the  daytime  to  continue  their  education  in 
the  field  of  liberal  studies  and  business  and  technical  training.  A 
wide  range  of  subjects  are  offered  in  these  classes,  with  particular 
emphasis  upon  commercial,  industrial,  and  elementary  work.  The 
courses  are,  as  a  rule,  arranged  in  two  terms  each  of  from  25  to  30 
sessions.  A  class  in  a  given  subject  meets  usually  twice  or  three 
times  a  week.  The  length  of  the  course  and  the  number  of  sessions 
a  week  depend,  however,  upon  the  character  of  the  work.  Students 
pay  tuition  fees  varying  from  $1  to  $50  or  more  per  course,  according 
to  the  length  of  the  course  and  the  expense  of  maintenance.  In  ele- 
mentary subjects,  particularly  in  the  work  for  foreigners  in  English 
and  in  Americanization,  the  charge  is  usually  nominal.  The  age  of 
students  ranges  from  16  to  56.  This  type  of  work  may  be  regarded 
as  perhaps  the  most  important  undertaken  by  the  associations,  as  it 
provides  a  much-needed  opportunity  for  the  wage  earner  to  supple- 
ment his  early  education  and  to  equip  himself  for  more  effective 
service  with  resultant  gain  in  wpge-eaming  capacity  and  in  usefulness 
as  a  member  of  society. 

In  1917  there  were  reported  in  attendance  in  the  evening  schools 
49,533  students,  distributed  as  follows: 

City  aflsociationB 46, 376 

County  associationB 673 

Railroad  associations 1, 548 

Colored  men's  associations 382 

Army  and  Navy  associations C54 

In  1918  55,438  students  were  reported  in  attendance  in  the  evening 
schools,  distributed  as  follows : 

City  associations 51, 231 

County  associations 293 

Railroad  associations 1, 279 

Colored  men's  associations 239 

Army  and  Navy  associations 2, 396 
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The  expense  of  the  evening  schools,  met  in  part  from  tnitioD 
receipts,  amounted  in  1917  to  $304,336.  During  the  year  1918  tk 
work  of  the  evening  schools  was  modified  largely  to  meet  the  neecs 
for  training  men  for  technical  subjects  connected  i/vith  the  AraiT, 
such  as  telegraphy,  wire  and  wireless,  aviation  mechanics,  automo- 
bile instruction,  and  first  aid.  An  extensive  program  of  work  Wis 
initiated  and  carried  on  successfully  for  this  purpose  until  the  armis- 
tice was  signed  in  November,  1918.  Table  6  shows  associatiois 
reporting  over  500  students  and  where  such  a  number  is  20  per  cent 
or  more  of  the  association  membership.  There  were  in  1917,  35  sDch 
associations  and  in  1918,  39. 

ASSOCIATION  DAY   SCHOOLS. 

Association  day  schools  are  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  bojs  rf 
secondary-school  age  who  wish  to  supplement  the  education  rec^iTed 
before  they  loft  school  (in  many  cases  to  enter  employment)  and 
later  realize  the  needs  of  better  training.  Another  and  increasiijg 
group  of  boys  seeking  these  opportunities  for  education  in  the  asso- 
ciation are  those  who,  for  some  reason  or  another,  prefer  these  schools 
to  others  operating  in  the  cominunity.  Many  of  the  city  associa- 
tions with  their  fine  buildings  and  equipment,  including  class  and 
lecture  rooms,  workrooms,  and  laboratories  well  equipped  for  insimc- 
tion,  and  also  with  admirable  provisions  for  physical  training  in  the 
shape  of  gymnasiums,  with  opportunities  for  bringing  boys  under 
whqlesome  religious,  and  moral  influences,  are  well  equipped  for  doii^ 
a  large  and  valuable  educational  service  to  boys  from  12  to  20  years 
of  age.  In  a  niunber  of  instances  these  schools  have  attained  a  dis- 
tinct and  separate  organization  from  the  other  educational  actiri- 
ties  with  their  own  faculties,  including  principals,  department  he&^ 
and  teachers.  The  tuition  fees  depend  largely  upon  the  character 
of  the  work  done  and  range  from  $10  to  $20  a  month.  The  school 
hours  are  from  8.30  in  the  morning  to  2  or  4  in  the  afternoon,  with  » 
program  combining  supervised  study,  recitation,  practical  work,  and 
recreation.  A  close  oversight  is  kept  of  the  physical  and  moral 
development  of  the  boys,  in  addition  to  the  opportunities  for  a 
thorough  study.  Such  schools  are  necessarily  limited  to  the  larger 
centers  of  population.     They  may  be  said  to  consist  of  three  groups: 

(1)  Those  that  provide  for  the  needs  of  boys  of  exceptional  abihty: 

(2)  for  those  who  are  somewhat  handicapped  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
studies;  and  (3)  for  those  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  all- 
around  program  of  the  association. 

The  association  day  school  has  a  definite  opportunity  of  putting 
into  effect  the  most  recent  approved  methods  of  instruction,  and  of 
serving  a  valuable  purpose  as  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  secondaiy 
education. 
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There  were  in  1917  in  attendance  on  the  association -day  schools 
7,279  students,  and  in  1918,  9,632  students.  As  will  be  noted, 
there  is  a  distinct  growth  in  this  form  of  association  educational 
service.  The  expense  of  these  day  schools  in  1917  amounted  to 
$87,267,  and  in  1918,  to  $196,564.  Practically  all  of  the  association 
day  school  work  is  done  in  city  associations,  more  especially  those 
in  the  larger  centers.  As  will  be  seen  from  Table  7  there  were  in 
1917,  20  associations  reporting  day  work,  with  50  qf  more  students, 
and  in  1918,  26. 

boys'  summer  schools. 

In  the  summer  of  1916  there  were  in  attendance  on  summer 
schools  maintained  by  the  associations,  2,350  students;  and  in  the 
summer  of  1917,  2,263  students.  For  the  most  part,  those  in  at- 
tendance on  such  schools  are  boys  of  grammer  and  high-school  age 
who  are  desirous  of  making  up  work  in  which  they  failed,  or  in  secur- 
ing more  rapid  promotion  by  anticipating  subjects  to  be  oflfered 
later  in  their  r^mar  high-school  courses.  There  is  a  fine  spirit  of 
cooperation  between  public  school  authorities  and  the  association 
in  the  maintenance  of  this  work;  and  in  certain  cases,  the  teachers 
employed  are  those  who  are  regularly  engaged  in  the  work  of  the 
public  schools. 

According  to  Table  8,  there  were  in  1916,  37  boys'  smnmer  schools 
with  25  or  more  students;  in  1917,  there  were  32  boys'  summer 
schools  with  25  or  more  students. 

boys'  depabtment. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  progress  that  has  been  made  in  recent 
years  in  the  raising  of  the  age  for  leaving  school,  and  in  the  provision 
of  continuation  schools  for  boys  who  are  employed,  the  association 
continues  to  find  an  important  field  of  service  in  offering  class  work 
to  boys  In  fact,  there  has  been,  since  1916,  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  employed  boys  in  classes,  as  the  enrollment  figures  for  these 
three  years  are  as  follows: 

1916 11,724 

1917 12, 484 

1918 15, 615 

The  development  of  this  phase  of  the  educational  work  of  the 
associations  is  also  apparent  from  Table  9,  which  shows  that  in  1917 
there  were  23  departments  with  100  or  more  boys  in  class  work,  and 
in  1918,  33  departments.  Doubtless,  this  increase  in  the  number  of 
associations  offering  such  class  work  and  in  the  number  of  boys  en- 
rolled represents  a  definite  effort  to  meet  the  need  of  such  instruc- 
tion, in  view  of  the  number  of  boys  who,  as  a  result  of  the  large  earn- 
mgs  offered  in  connection  with  war  industries,  left  school  prematurely. 
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It  b  probable  that  these  statistics  represent  a  very  valuable  contri- 
bution on  the  part  of  associations  as  an  influence  offsetting  the  tend- 
encies to  disorder  and  demoralization  of  youth  that  were  noted  vith 
anxiety  for  a  time  during  the  war  period. 

BOLL.  OF  HONOR. 

As  an  incentive  to  the  maintenance  of  educational  opportmiitifs 
for  employed  boys,  the  International  Committee  maintains  an  edu- 
cational roll  of  honor,  in  which  recognition  is  given  to  associations 
vrinning  the  largest  niunber  of  certificates  for  successful  examina- 
tions on  school  subjects  among  boy  members,  and  also  for  associa- 
tions in  which  the  largest  per  cent  of  boy  members  win  such  certifi- 
cates.    This  roll  of  honor  appears  in  Table  11. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

The  International  Committee  conducts  annual  examinations  in 
four  fields  of  work,  namely,  educational  subjects,  first  aid  to  the 
injured,  book  tests  for  association,  employed  officers,  and  Bihie 
study  tests.  These  examinations  constitute  a  definite  influence  in 
the  maintenance  of  high  standards  of  work,  and  also  furnish  an 
incentive  to  thorough  work  on  the  part  of  students.  In  1917,  8,7S7 
persons  took  part  in  these  tests,  distributed  as  follows: 

Educational  subjects 2, 620 

First  aid  to  the  injured 1, 200 

Book  tests 479 

Bible  study 4,488 

In  1918,  the  nimiber  was  3,401,  distributed  as  follows: 

Educational  subjects 657 

First  aid  to  the  injtired 690 

Book  testa 71 

Bible  study 1,983 

GENERAL   SUMMARY. 

The  extent  and  amount  of  educational  work  that  is  being  done 
through  the  associations  and  its  development  since  1893  can  be  seen 
from  a  study  of  Table  10.  While  in  some  instances,  and  in  particnbur 
features,  the  work  may  show  a  falling  off  in  certain  years,  there  has 
been  throughout  this  entire  period  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  steady 
consistent  progress.  Thus,  the  number  of  lectures  and  talks  have 
increased  from  1,900  to  11,931.  The  niunber  of  associations  with 
educational  secretaries  has  increased  from  1  to  87 ;  the  number  of 
paid  teachers  from  415  to  2,203;  the  total  different  day  and  evening 
students  from  12,000  to  81,899;  the  tuition  receipts  from  $2,000  to 
$823,490.  This  latter  figure  shows  a  falling  off  from  the  receipts  in 
1917  of  about  $300,000.     On  the  other  hand,  the  total  expense  of 
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all  features  reached  the  highest  figure  in  1918,  namely,  $1,433,887. 
The  loss  in  receipts  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  many  associations 
made  generous  contributions  in  the  way  of  educational  service  dur- 
ing the  war,  either  free  of  charge  or  at  an  actual  loss.  Also  probably 
the  failure  of  certain  associations  to  report  may  be  responsible  for 
the  decline  in  the  amount  of  tuition  receipts.  The  educational  war 
work  of  the  associations,  in  all  its  different  forms,  constitutes  an  im- 
pressive showing,  and  means  that  a  very  definite  service  was  rendered 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  boys  at  a  time  when  such  help 
and  assistance  are  most  effective  in  the  development  of  character 
and  in  the  increase  of  efficiency  and  skill  in  one's  calling. 

EQUIPMENT. 

In  most  instances  the  educational  department  is  housed  in  the 
association  building  in  quarters  especially  furnished  for  educational 
work,  with  desks,  chairs,  blackboards,  laboratories,  workshops,  draft- 
ing rooms,  and  office  outfit  for  the  administrative  body.  In  recent 
years  the  educational  work  in  certain  associations  has  grown  to  such 
dimensions  that  it  has  been  found  desirable  to  provide  separate  build- 
ings for  the  technical  phases,  such  as  instruction  in  the  automobile, 
in  the  tractor,  and  in  aviation  mechanics.  Educational  departments 
housed  in  the  buildings  are  enabled  to  use  the  libraries,  reading 
rooms,  assembly  halls,  and  also  to  secure  the  advice  and  counsel  of 
the  men  in  the  association,  of  experts  in  physical  education,  and  in 
boys*  work.  Through  the  membership  and  the  management  of  the 
association,  students,  both  men  and  boys,  are  brought  into  whole- 
some contact  with  virile  and  strong  business  and  professional  men. 

ORGANIZATION. 

In  the  case  of  87  associations  an  educational  secretary  who 
specializes  in  this  field  is  employed.  The  educational  secretary  is 
selected  with  reference  to  his  preparation  through  school  and  col- 
lege, and  also  as  to  his  ability  as  an  executive  and  general  manager. 
Well-organized  educational  departments  do  not,  as  a  rule,  expect  the 
educational  secretary  to  do  any  teaching,  as  he  is  fully  occupied  in 
the  work  of  management  and  of  promotion. 

The  staff  of  an  educational  secretary  consists,  in  the  large  associa- 
tions maintaining  strong  educational  work,  of  heads  of  departments 
or  schools,  together  with  teachers  in  special  subjects.  Such  schools 
may  be  an  association  day  school,  an  automotive  school,  a  school  of 
commerce,  or  a  school  of  cooperative  engineering.  The  heads  of 
departments  are  selected  with  reference  to  their  knowledge  and  skill 
in  their  own  particular  field,  and  also  to  some  extent  with  regard  to 
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their   business   and   executive   capacity.     Among    the    aasociatioiis 
maintaining  large  staffs  there  may  be  noted  the  followmg: 


Associationa. 


Boston 

Chicago,  oeniral 

Cleveland,  central 

Detroit,  Adams  Avenae 

Minneapolis,  central 

New  York,  west  side 

Philadelpma,  central 

Portland,  Oreg 

Ban  Francisco,  Qolden  Gate 


Edneational 
secretaries 
and  assist- 
ants. 


17 
4 

10 
9 
3 
8 

11 
5 
3 


Paid 
and 


139 
88 

65 
lU 
26 
97 
85 
35 
30 


I 

O 
31 


I 


II 

IS 

i 


In  smaller  associations,  where  the  staff  is  limited  to  one  or  two  per- 
sons, it  is  obviously  not  possible  to  carry  on  very  extensive  or  hi^y 
organized  work.  In  smaller  associations,  oftentimes,  the  educaticmal 
department  is  put  in  charge  of  an  employed  officer  as  only  one  part 
of  his  responsibilities  and  duties.  Here,  again,  the  range  of  actiTitj 
is  necessarily  limited. 

An  important  element  in  the  suocess  of  any  educational  depart- 
ment is  the  educational  committee,  which,  in  a  weU-managed  asso- 
ciation, is  composed  of  leading  business  and  professional  men  with 
one  or  two  representatives  of  public  schools  or  colleges.  The  func- 
tion of  the  educational  committee  is  to  consider  plans,  programs, 
and  policies,  and  to  make  reconmiendations  to  the  board  of  directors 
with  regard  to  appropriations  and  appointments.  A  strong  educa- 
tional committee  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  aids  to  an 
educational  secretary. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 


Table  1. — Associations  reporting  educational  expenses  over  fS,000,  where  such  amount 
is  15  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  current  expenses  of  the  association. 

A. -FOR  PERIOD  JULY  1,  1916,  TO  JUNE  30,  1917. 


State. 


Colorado 

Connecticut 

District  of  Columbia 

Illinois 

Maryland 

ICassachusetts 

Do 

Ificbi^n 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New  York 

Do 

Do 

Ohio 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Washington 

Illinois 


Association. 


Denver 

Bridgeport 

Washington 

Chicago  (central) 

Baltimore '. 

Boston 

Westfleld 

Lansing 

Minneapolis 

St.  Louis 

Albany 

New  York  (Twenty-third  Street  branch) 

New  York  (west  side  branch) 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Ck>lumbus 

Dayton 

Spokane 

Dupo  (railroad) 


Expense. 


$20,917 

9.197 

22,800 

46,517 

18,406 

194,565 

3,931 

7,316 

12,380 

9,346 

4,654 

44,706 

76,479 

26,278 

36,089 

9,555 

13,700 

6,581 

18,053 


Per  cent. 


22 
16 
19 
31 
18 
51 
60 
25 
88 
15 
21 
31 
20 
38 
17 
18 
75 
16 
59 


B.  FOR  PERIOD  JULY  1,  1917,  TO  JUNE  30,  1918. 


California 

Do 

Colorado 

District  of  Columbia 

Illinois 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Do 

Michigan 

Do 

Minnesota 

New  Jersey 

New  York. 

Do * 

Do 

Do 

Ohio 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Washington 


LosAngelee 

San  Francisco ^ 

Denver 

Washington. 

Chicago 

Baltimore. 

B  oston 

WOToester 

Detroit 

Lansing 

Minneapolis 

Newark 

Brooklyn  (Bedford  branch) 

New  York  feast  side  branch) 

New  Y6rk  i  Twenty-third  Street  branch) 

New  York  (west  side  branch) 

Cincinnati .* 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Lorain 

Portland 

Hasleton 

Seattle 


S58,000 
23,606 
20,041 
21,301 
50,510 
18,318 

160,037 
19,478 

171,581 
3,743 
11,308 
17,330 
34,374 
7,991 
46,807 

116,769 
28,627 
42,028 
35,037 
3,143 
43,722 
6,639 
22,766 


15 
15 
23 
15 
26 
16 
38 
36 
49 
15 
18 
20 
21 
15 
26 
29 
39 
17 
85 
25 
26 
30 
15 


Table  2. — Associations  in  which  5^000  or  more  boohs  were  dravm  and  used. 

B.  FOR  PERIOD  JULY  1,  1916,  TO  JUNE  30,  1917. 


Provinces  and 
States. 

Association. 

Books. 

Provinces  and 
States. 

Association. 

Books. 

Vanitoba 

Winnipeg 

8,106 
22,300 
20,058 

6,040 

7,000 
89,644 
19,616 

6,896 
28,638 

86,120 

Pennsylvania... 
Ontario 

Philadelphia  (central) . . . 

St.  Tnomas  (railroad) . . . 

St.  Paul  (railroad) 

St.  Louis  (raib-oad) 

CJamden  (railroad) 

New  York,  Grand  Cen- 
tral Terminal  (railroad) 

Conemaugh  (railxxiad) . . . 

PhlladelpWa  (P.  R.  de- 
partment). 

Sunbury  (railroad) 

5,842 

Qnebec 

nist  ColumbiA. 

Montreal 

6,226 
20.180 

WftAfi1n«:tnn  .-.,,,-,-^--. 

Minnesota 

Ifissouri 

New  Jersey 

New  York  caty. 

Pennsylvaiiia . . 
Do 

TTUllfiZlA         . .    - 

Richfhond  ^T*•^... ...... r 

6,323 
23  750 

ToWA .    

Davenport 

New  York 

Aibanv , .  T . . .  T T ,  - 

29,008 

Do 

Brooklyn  (central) 

Buffalo 

Do  

6,298 
20,072 

Do 

NewYork(Twenty-thlrd 

Street  branch). 
New  York  (west  side 

branch). 

Do 

Do 

6,846 

51 


52 
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Table  2. — Ass'yciations  in  which  5,000  or  rfwre  boohs  were  drawn  and  tued — Cont4. 

B.  FOR  PERIOD  JULY  1,  1917,  TO  JUNE  3D,  1918. 


Provinces  and 
States. 

Association. 

Books. 

Provinces  and 
States. 

B<nki^' 

Quebec 

Montreal 

23,100 
6,194 

49,980 
5,805 
9,808 

85,854 

OfSnfo 

Arkansas 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania... 

Pine  Bins  (railraid).... 

LoulsvUle  (railroad) 

St.  Louis,  Union  Station 
(railroad). 

Camden  (railroad) 

New  York  Grand  Cen- 
tral Terminal  (rail- 
road). 

Sunbury  (railroad) 

S5  :»4 

Massachusetts .  - 

Boston 

11. 7» 

New  York 

Do 

Albany 

Buflalo 

eioB 

Do 

New    York    (Twenty- 
third  Street  branch) . . . 

New  York  (west  side 
branch). 

Philadelphia      (central 
branch). 

13.00 

Do 

21017 

Pennsylvania... 

7.13 

Table  3. — Associations  reporting  40  or  more  educational  lectures  and  practical  talks, 

A.  FOR  PERIOD  JULY  1, 1916,  TO  JUNE  30, 1917. 


Provinces  and 
States. 


Alberta 

British  Columbia 
Ontario 

Do 

Quebec 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Do 

Do 

Oeorpia 

Hawaii 

Illinois 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Indiana 

Do 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Michigan 

Do 

Do 

Minnesota 

Do 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Jersey 

Do 

Do 

New  York 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Association. 


Calgary 

Vancouver 

London 

Toronto 

Quebec 

Oakland 

Denver 

Bridgeport 

Hartford 

New  Haven. 

Atlanta 

Honolulu 

Chicago  (board) 

Chicago  (central) 

Chicago  (Hyde  Park). . . 

Chicago  (Bears-Roebuck) 

Chicago  (west  side) 

Evansville 

Indianapolis 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Cambridge 

Lawrence 

Lo  well 

Lynn 

Detroit  (Adams  Avenue) 

Flint 

Grand  Rapids 

Duluth 

Minneapolis 

St.  l/ouis  (industrial) 

Omaha 

Bayonne 

Camden 

Trenton 

Brooklyn    (eastern   dis- 
trict). 

Broo kljm    ( O reenpoint 
branch). 

Buffalo 

Gloversvllle 

Newburg 

New  York    (Bronx  Un- 
ion branch). 


Lec- 
tures. 


76 
70 

127 
61 
71 
41 
46 

161 
44 

218 
57 
96 

142 

103 
50 
67 
46 
44 

150 

101 
75 

230 
40 
55 
50 

103 
72 
57 
55 

122 
48 
75 
43 
85 
50 
63 

127 

100 

113 

51 

57 


Provinces  and 
States. 


NewYork 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Ohio 

Do 

Do 

Pennsylvania 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina.. 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Washington 

Illinois 

Indiana. 

Maine. 

Do 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Missouri 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Do 

Indianik 

Missouri 

Virginia 


Association. 


tures. 


New      York      (Harlem 

branch). 
New    York      (Twenty-! 

third  Street  branch ) 
New  York  (west    side 

branch). 

Poughkeepsie 

Troy 

Walden 

Waterford 

CindnnatL 

CHeveland 

Hamlltun. 

Chester 

New  Castle 

Philadelphia  (oejitixkl)... 

Pittsburgh  (central) 

Pittsburgh  (East  Liber- 


ty). 


Wilmerding 

Providence 

Darlington 

Chattanooga 

Schoolfield. 

Virginia 

Chicago,  Dearborn  Sta- 
tion (raihtMid). 

Elkhart  (railroad) 

East  Deering  (railroad) . . 

Portland  (railroad) 

Baltimore  (railroad) 

Duiand  (railroad) 

St.  Louis.  Union  Sta- 
tion (railroad). 

Camden  (railro^) 

New  York,  Grand  Cen- 
tral Tenmnal(rai]Toad^ 

Philadelphia    (Broad 
Street). 

Punxsutawney 

Indianapolis  (colored). . . 

Kansas  City  (colored ). . . 

Newi)ort  News  (cotored) 


IS 

:i 

Q 
jO 
9! 
§3 

:« 

o 

149 

SI 

9 

lO 

9 

•  ■ 

JO 

44 

19 
50 
41 
43 

112 
SS 

79 
» 
GO 
S3 
l& 
Si 

lOS 

61 
63 

62 

•^ 
4  a 

41 

74 
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Table  3. — Associatiaru  reporting  40  or  more  educatumal  Uctvree  and  practical  ta2i»— 

Continued. 

B.  FOR  PERIOD  JULY  1, 1917,  TO  JUNE  80, 1918. 


Provlnew  and 

States. 


New  Brunswick 
Ontario 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Califomia. 

Do 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Do 

Illinois 

Do 

Do 

Triflianft. 

Do 

Kansas 

Massachusetts . . 

Do 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 


Association. 


St.  John 

Hamilton 

London 

Toronto  (central  branch) 

Toronto  ( west  end) 

Los  Angeles 

San  Francisco  (Golden 

Gate  Avenue). 

Colorado  Spring 

Hartford 

New  Haven. 

Chicago  (board) 

Clilcaeo        (Seus-Roe- 

bucK). 

Chicago  (west  side) 

Indianapolis 

Muncie 

Salina 

Boston 

Cambridge 

Flint 

Minneapolis  (central 

branch). 
St.  Louis  (industrial) 


Lec- 
tures. 


87 

64 
130 

68 
125 
133 

fiO 

82 

55 

668 

240 

106 

60 
174 

56 

50 
106 
186 

61 
126 

185 


Provinces  and 
States. 


New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Ohio 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Tennessee... 

Texas , 

Virginia 

Washington. 


Association. 


Berlin. 

Camden. 

Brooklyn  (Bush  Ter- 
minal). 

Brooklyn  (eastern  dis- 
trict). 

Buffalo  (central) 

New  York  (Bronx  Un- 
ion branch). 

New  York  (Harlem 
branch) 

New  York  (west  side 
branch). 

CindnnatL 

Bellefonte 

Germantown. 

Newcastle 

Philadelphia  (central).. 

Pittsburgh  (East  Llber- 

Jy). 

Nashville 

Dalhis 

Schoolfleld 

Seattle 


Lec- 
tures. 


55 
66 
54 

59 

84 
119 


60 
182 

52 
50 
150 
120 
66 
80 

75 

92 

50 

128 


Table  4. — Aseodationa  reporting  5  or  more  echicational  clubs  milk  100  or  more  members, 

A.  FOR  PERIOD  JULY  1, 1916,  TO  JUNE  30, 1917. 


Association. 


Fresno,  Calif 

Oakland,  Caiy 

Denver,  Colo 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Kew^aven,  Conn 

Canton,  III 

Freeport,  111 

Davenport,  Iowa 

Bar  Harbor,  Me 

Boston.  ICass 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Gloucester,  Mass 

Salem.  Mass.... 

Detroit,  Mich 

Jadcson,  Mich 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Winona,  Minn 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Trenton,  N.J 

Bro6k]yn(BedfordbranGh),N.Y. 


Clubs. 

Members. 

5 

112 

5 

189 

6 

851 

7 

140 

10 

237 

6 

185 

11 

194 

10 

200 

5 

101 

29 

661 

7 

801 

5 

130 

7 

181 

7 

050 

9 

104 

5 

107 

6 

157 

13 

296 

8 

190 

7 

154 

8 

526 

Association. 


Brooklyn  (central  branch),  N. Y 
Brookl3m  (eastern  district  ),N.Y 
Brooklyn  (Greenpoint  branch), 

Buffalo*  NrY.'.'";.";!.'""."!; 

Elmira,N.Y 

New  York  City  (west  side) 

Troy.N.Y 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

Spray,  N.C 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Pmdlay,  Ohio 

Hamilton.  Ohio 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  (Central). . . . 
Pittsburgh,(Hi]ltop  branch),  Pa 

Wimamsport.Pa 

Wllmerdlng,  Pa 

Providence.  R.  I 

Houston,  Tex 

Appleton,  Wis 


Clubs. 


Members. 


7 

238 

6 

106 

6 

160 

10 

408 

6 

196 

6 

453 

5 

281 

5 

116 

5 

140 

8 

851 

5 

160 

6 

186 

5 

141 

5 

121 

5 

118 

10 

170 

9 

891 

6 

120 

5 

124 

B.  FOR  PERIOD  JULY  1, 1917,  TO  JUNE  30, 1918. 


Montreal,  Quebec 

Hartford,  Conn 

Chicago.  111.  (North  Avenue 

Larhabee  Boys'  Club) 

(Chicago.  111.  (wUson  jLvenue; 

department) 

Freeport,  111 

Streator.Hl 

Boston,  Mass 

Chelsea,  Mass 

Salem.  Mass.... , 

Detroit,  Mich 

Berlin,  N.H , 

BrooUTn    (Bedford    branch), 

Buflalq,'N"YV.""!I"IIII"II! 

New  York   City    (east    side 
bnmch),  N.  Y , 


12 

855 

14 

283 

9 

157 

9 

205 

6 

188 

6 

138 

17 

486 

5 

109 

8 

148 

9 

075 

9 

210 

5 

100 

8 

293 

107 


New   York   City    (west    side 

branch).  N.Y 

Troy.  N.  if 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

Akron,  Onio 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Newcastle,  Pa 

Oil  City,  Pa 

Pittsburgh  (East  Liberty),  Pa 

Williamsport,  Pa 

Schoolfield,  va 

Spokane,  Wash 

Appleton,  Wis 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Wausau,  Wis 

St.  Thomas,  Ontario  (railroad) 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  (colored)  .. . 


66 
6 
6 
7 

11 
9 
5 
5 
7 
6 

11 
6 

10 
5 
5 
8 


1,221 
217 
119 
169 
270 
222 
100 
142 
131 
208 

1,172 
110 
150 
110 
146 
236 


64 
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Table  5. — AatocicUionB  reporting  class  lecture  series  with  SO  or  more  student*. 

A.  FOR  PERIOD  TULY  1, 1016,  TO  TUNE  30, 1017. 


AaBodatian. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif.. 

Denver,  Colo 

Bridgeport.  Conn. . 

Hartford,  Conn 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
Indianapolis,  Ind . . 

Ifarion,  ind 

Davenport,  Iowa.. 

Baltimore,  Md 

A^tleboro,  ICass..., 

Boston,  liass 

Lynn,  jCass........ 

Plttsfleld,  Hass... 
Worcester,  Mass. . . . 

Detroit,  Ifich , 

Lansing,  moh. . . . , 

Duluth,  Minn 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
St.  Paul,  Minn..... 

Winona,  Minn 

St.  Joseph,  Mo..... 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Manchester,  N.  H.. 
Camden,  N.  J 


AflBodatloiL 


Trenton,  N.  J 

Brooklyn  (Bedford  branch).  K.  T 

Brooklyn  (oentzal  branch),  K.  T 

Buffalo  (pentTBl  biandi),  N.  T 

Elmira,  N.  Y 

Homell,  N.  Y 

New  York  (2  West  One  himdrBd  and 

twenty-fifth  Street  tarandi),  K.  Y 

Niagara  EWls,  N.  Y 

FoughkeepsieLN.  Y 

Schenectady,  M.  Y 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Clevelan(L  Ohio 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Lorain,  Ohio 

Steubenvllle,  Ohio 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Yoimgstown,  Ohio 

Philadelphia  (west  branch),  Ptt 

Pittsbux^h  (central  bran^).  Pa 

Providence,  R.  I 

Seattle,  Wash 

Spokane,  Wash * 

Dubois,  PSL(raflroad) 


23 
SI 


13 

a 
'.^ 

ft 

9 

18 

■i 


B.  FOR  PERIOD  JULY 


1, 1017,  TO  JUNE  30, 1018. 

New  York  (Twenty4hlrd  Stnetbnadi) 

N.    Y 

Syracuse,    N.     Y 

Utica,  N.  Y 

White  Plains.  N.  Y 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

Dayton,  (5hio 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.icentral) 

Providence,  R.  I 

Seattle,  Wash 


Canon  City.  (3olo 

Denver,  Colo 

Bridgeport.  Coon 

Hartiord,  (x>nn 

Sears-Roebuck,  Chicago,  111 

Elein,  Dl 

Baltimore.  Md 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

New  York  (Harlem  branch),  N.  Y. 


« 

n 
ir 

N 

ai 

13 


Table  6. — Associations  reporting  over  500  students  in  evening  classes  and  vktre  nA 
number  is  20  per  cent  or  more  of  the  association  membership, 

A.  FOR  PERIOD  JULY  1,  1916,  TO  JUNE  30,  1917. 


State. 


Assooiatian. 


Ontario 

California 

Do 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Do 

District  of  Columbia 

Hawaii 

niinois 

Do 

Do 

Indiana 

Kentuckv 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Do 

Do 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  York 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Ohio 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Pennsylvania 

Do 

Washington 


Toronto  (Broadview  branch) 

Los  Angeles 

San  Francisco 

Denver 

Bridgeport 

Waterbury 

Washington 

H  onolulu 

Chicago  (central) 

Chicago  (Division  Street) 

Chicago  (Seara-Roebuck) 

Indianapolis 

Louisville 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Cambridge 

Worcester 

Detroit  (Adams  Avenue) 

Minneapolis 

St.  Louis  (Industrial) 

Omaha 

Brooklyn  (BedCprd  branch) 

Brooklyn  ((3enfr&l  branch) 

Buffalo 

New  York  (Bronx  Union) , 

New  York  (Twenty-third  Street  branch) 

New  York  (west  sidft  branch) , 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Dayton 

Toledo 

Youngstown 

Philadelphia  (central) 

Pittsburgh 

Seattle 


^  Extension  classes. 
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Table  6. — Assodatiana  reporting  over  500  students  in  evening  classes  and  where  sufih 
number  is  20  per  cent  or  more  of  the  association  membership— ConiiDued. 

B.  FOR  PERIOD  JULY  1,  1917,  TO  JUNE  80,  1918. 


State. 


AssocJation. 


Ontario 

Quebec 

(^Uifornia 

Do 

Colorado 

Conneoticut 

Do 

XDJnois 

Do 

Do 

TndlAna. , 

Kentucky , 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 

Do 

Do 

lOchlgan 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Ohio 

Do 

Do , 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oregcn , 

Pennsylvania. . . , 

Do 

Washington...., 
Illinois 


Toronto  (Broadview  branch) 

Montreal  (central) 

Los  Angeles 

Ban  Frandsoo  (CKdden  Gate) 

Denver 

Bridgeport 

Hartford ^ 

Chicago  (central) 

Chicago  (Division  Street) 

Chicago  (Sears-Roebuck) 

Indianapolis 

Louisvifie 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Cambridge 

Worcester 

Detroit  (Adams  Avenue) 

Minneapolis 

Omaha 

Berlin 

Newark  .......................... 

Brooklyn  (Bedford  branch) 

Brooklyn  (central) 

Buffalo 

New  York  (Bronx  Union  branch)....... 

New  York  (east  side  branch) 

New  York  (Twenty-third  Street  branch) 

New  York  (west  side  branch) 

Cincinnati .'.... 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dayton 

Hamilton 

Youngstown 

Portland 

Philadelphia  (central) 

Pittsburgh  (East  Liberty) 

Seattle 

East  St.  Louis  (railroad) 


Students. 

Percent. 

3,100 

87 

530 

14 

1,883 

46 

^'SJ 

30 

893 

33 

003 

33 

807 

21 

4,566 

81 

1,504 

88 

543 

28 

933 

36 

1,087 

41 

1,113 

34 

z,m 

53 

007 

80 

1,037 

77 

8,094 

40 

536 

33 

628 

37 

553 

40 

9^ 

33 

1,594 

*     w 

1,183 

30 

1,001 

34 

787 

33 

828 

48 

1,614 

44 

5,669 

69 

680 

40 

2,265 

43 

1,017 

43 

728 

24 

558 

23 

676 

27 

1,172 

29 

4,843 

68 

619 

53 

1,342 

72 

556 

73 

Tablk  7. — Associations  reporting  day  work  with  SO  or  more  students. 

A.  FOR  PERIOD  JULY  1,  1916,  TO  JUNE  30,  1917. 


State. 


California. 

Do 

Colorado 

TIHtwIb , 

Do 

Do 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 
New  York.... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Ohio 

Do 

Pennsylvania. 
Washington... 

Do 

Do 

nUnois 


Association. 


Los  Angeles 

San  Frandsoo 

Denver 

Chicago  (central) 

Chicago  (Divisian  Street) 

Chicago  (Sears-Roebuck) 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Brooklyn  (Bedford  branch) 

Brooklyn  (central) 

Buflalo 

New  York  (Twenty-third  Street) . . 

New  York  (west  side  branch) 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Philadelphia 

North  Yakima 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Chicago,  Wabash  Avenue  (colored) 


Students. 


1, 


1, 


633 

85 

335 

607 

131 

183 

63 

089 

203 

133 

139 

198 

831 

1419 

396 

397 

63 

333 

90 

53 


Expense. 


3,000 


Receipts. 


$23,815 

834,393 

5,948 
11,500 

7,258 
13,840 

3,184 
1,087 

1,536 
1,503 

83,437 
15,196 

81,193 
9,193 

1,114 

334 

6,054 

336 

15,543 

5,533 

303 

10,054 

1,340 


66 
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Table  7. — A$»ociationi  reporting  day  work  with  50  or  more  students — GontizniBd. 

B.  FOR  PERIOD  JULY  1, 1017,  TO  JUNB  80,1018. 


State. 


Quebec 

Alabama. . . . . , 
California..... 

Do 

Colorado 

Conneclicut... 

Hawaii , 

liiuiois 

Do , 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Do 

Michigan 

Minnesota..... 

Missouri 

Kew  York 

Do 

Do 

Do , 

Do 

Ohio 

Do 

Do , 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 
Illinois 


Aflaoclatlon. 


I. 


Montreal  (oemtral) 

Birmingham  (Adpoo) 

Los  Angeles 

San  Francisco  (Golden  Gate) 

Denver 

Hartford 

Honolulu 

Chicago  (central) 

Chicacto  (Division  Street) 

Baltimore. 

Boston 

Worcester 

Detroit  (Adams  Avenue) 

Minneapolis. 

St.  Louis 

Brooklyn  (central) 

Brooklyn  (eastern  district) 

New  York  (east  side) 

New  York  (Twenty-third  Street). 

New  York  (west  side) 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus. 

Portland 

Philadelphia  (central) 

Chicago  ( WabBeh  Avenue) 


Stodents. 

Expense. 

ReeriptL 

62 

90 

S800 

1,075 

28,300 

Ssl'ia* 

189 

5,754 

5.55 

3n 

6,910 

8>« 

54 

150 

33 

72 

3,200 

i.<:t 

506 

9,361 

10,  rx 

140 

4,262 

J.» 

280 

1,C27 

2,Si 

039 

82,791 

a.  OS 

100 

1.971 

2,:is 

636 

7,000 

21,  ODD 

67 

2,357 

S£ 

142 

256 

51 

11,1SS 

%& 

280 

a 

822 

8,000 

S,3B 

151 

0,889 

4,C3 

3,546 

124 

287 

70 

950 

» 

i.« 

407 

29,148 

22,S» 

234 

5,181 

J,S7 

72 

Table  8. — Boys*  summer  schoolSy  1916,  with  25  or  more  stvdents, 
A.  KOR  PERIOD  JULY  1, 1916,  TO  JUNE  30, 1917. 


State. 


Association. 


Stu- 
dents. 


State. 


Sti». 


New  Brunswick 

Colorado 

Connecticut. ... 
Dist.  Columbia. 

Ha  Willi 

Do 

nilnols 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Marj'land 

Massivchusetts . . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


St.  John 

Denver 

Hartford 

Washington 

Honolulu 

Honolulu  (Japanese  de- 
partment). 
Chioago  (central  br.) . . . . 
Chicago  (Division St.). . . 
Chicago  (Sears-Roebuck) 
Chicago  (Wilson  Ave.). . 

Peoria 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Everett 

Lowell 

Maiden 

Melrose 

Somervllle 

Springfield 


47 
59 
84 
68 
53 
25 

48 
62 
133 
65 
25 
25 
58 
85 
29 
25 
39 
63 
99 


Missouri 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 

Do 

NewYork 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Ohio 

Do 

Do 

Pennsylvania... 

Do 

Rhode  Island... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Washington.... 

DoT. 


St.  Joseph 

Manchester 

Orange........... 

Perth  Amboy 

Brooklyn  f  Bedford  br.) 
Brooklyn  (central  far.).  ■ 
New   York    (Bronx 

Union  br.). 
New  York  (west  side 

br.). 

Cohimbns. 

Hamilton 

Youngstown 

Philadelphia 

Scranton 

Providence 

Nashville 

Dallas 

North  Yakima 

Seattle 


101 

a 
o 

» 

48 


a 

46 
65 

sn 

o 

44 
44 

S 
IS 


B.  FOR  PERIOD  JULY  1, 1917,  TO  JUNB  80,1918. 


New  Brunswick 
California 

Do 

Colorado 

Comiecticut. ... 
Dist.  Columbia . 

Hawaii 

Illinois 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Massachusetts.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Nebraska 


St.  John 

Fresno 

Los  A ngeles 

Denver 

Hartford 

Washington 

Honolulu 

Chicago  (Division  St.).  -  ■ 

Chicago  (central ) 

Chicago  (Sears- lioebuck) 
Chicago  (Wilson  Ave.). . 

Peoria 

Boston 

£  vere  tt 

Somervllle 

Sprhigfleld 

Omaha 


45 

45 
55 
48 
41 
65 
87 
60 
60 
80 
65 
26 
49 
85 
U4 
169 
43 


New  Jersey.... 
NewYork 

Do 

•      Do 

Do 

Do 

Ohio 

Do 

Do 

Pennsylvania.. 

Do 

Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina. 

Texas 

Washington... 


Orange.... 

Brooklyn  (Bedford  br.). 

Brooklyn  (central) 

BufTak) 

New  York  (Bronx 

Union  br.). 
New  York   (west  side 

br.). 

ClcTeland 

Hamilton 

Younostown 

Philadelphia  (central). . . 

Bcranton 

Providence 

Spartanburg 

Dallas 

Seattle 


144 

60 

m 
» 

50 

IS 

S3 

IS 

ISO 

S4 

;o 

35 

;> 

91 


*  Boj's  and  girls. 
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Table  9. — Bays*  dtpartmenUf  with  100  or  more  hoys  in  doss  work, 

A.  FOR  PERIOD  JULY  1, 1916,  TO  JUNE  30, 1917. 


State. 

Association. 

Boys. 

State. 

Association. 

Boys. 

Ontario 

Toronto  (Broadview  br.) 

Montreal  (central) 

Denver 

684 
806 
153 
162 
276 
149 
559 
198 
847 
827 
161 
226 
269 

Missouri 

St.  Joseph 

Brooklyn  (Bedford  br.).. 

Brooklyn  (central) 

New  York  (Bronx 

Ion  br.). 
New  York  (West  side 

br.). 
Charlotte 

132 

Quebec 

NewYork 

Do 

102 

Cybiorado 

293 

Connecticut 

Bridgeport 

Do 

149 

Do 

Hartford 

Do....! 

Haxrall 

Honolulu 

196 

TJllnois 

Do 

Chicago  (central) 

Chicago  (Division  St.). . . 
Chicago  (Sears-Roebuck) 

North  Carolina. . 

Pennsylvania 

Do 

167 

Do 

Philadelphia  (central). . . 
Sorapton 

1,774 
100 

Tndf^ni^.    r. . . . . , 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Michigan 

T^ni5nrl!le .-.,,._, 

Washington 

Virglnift .  

Seattle 

247 

Baltimore 

Newport  News  (colored) 

123 

Detrolt( Adams  Ave.). . . 

B.  FOR  PERIOD  JULY  1, 1917,  TO  JUNE  80,1918. 


Ontario 

Quebec 

CaUlomia. 

Colorado 

Connecticut. . . 
DIst.  Columbia 
HUnois 

Do 

Do 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Do 

Michigan 

Nebraska. 

•New  Jersey 


Toronto  (Broadview br.) 

Montreal 

Los  Angeles 

Denver 

Hartford 

Washington 

Chicago  (central) 

Chicago  (Division  St.). . . 
Chicago  (Sears-Roebuck) 

Indianapolis 

Louisville 

Portland 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Somervllle 

Detroit  (Adams  Ave.). . . 

Omaha 

Camden 


2,050 
280 
400 
155 
153 
323 
688 
480 
196 
420 
188 
112 
171 
828 
114 
147 
125 
105 


NewYork 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

North  Carolina, 
Ohio 

Do 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

South  Carolina. 
Texas 


Brooklyn  (Bedford  br.). 
Brooklyn  (central  br . ) . . 
New    York    (Bronx 

Union  br.). 
New  York   (east    side 

br.). 
New  York  (west  side 

br.). 

Charlotte 

Hamilton 

Youngstown 

Portlfloid 

Philadelphia  (central). . 

Plttston 

Pottstown 

Wllliamsport 

Charleston 

Dallas 


158 
316 
135 

127 

147 

147 
114 
211 
270 
1,532 
503 
150 
896 
179 
117 


Table  10. — Development  of  educational  work  from  1893 ^  when  this  department  of  the 

international  committee  was  organized. 


Number  of  lectures  and  talks , 

Educational  club  members 

Number  in  class  lecture  series  courses 

Nmnber  of  associations  with  educational  secretaries . 

Number  of  paid  teachers , 

Total  different  students,  day  and  evening 

Employed  boys  in  claaaes 

Tuition  receipts 

Income  from  endowment 

Niunber  international  certificates  won 

Students  in  association  day  courses 

Students  In  boys'  summer  schools 

Students  outside  building 

Educational  men  in  Bible  study 

Number  of  chapel  assemblies 

Total  expense  of  all  features 


1893 


1,900 
3,250 


1 

415 
12,000 


82,000 
12,500 


872,000 


1901 


3,041 

4,618 

750 

21 

901 

26,906 

1,326 

848,000 

14,910 

1,532 

560 

76 

350 


$193,000 


1909 


4,936 

19,550 

3,907 

60 

2,443 

46,948 

7^521 

8365,506 

89,687 

1,231 

3,060 

1,214 

6,130 


8570,070 


1914 


13,414 

25,405 

12,336 

83 

2,858 

84,577 

12,886 

8785,274 

813,424 

1,901 

8,213 

2,289 

19,091 

2,607 

1,628 

81,086,763 


Nmnber  of  lectures  and  talks 

Educational  club  menibers 

Number  in  dass  lecture  series  courses 

Number  of  associations  with  educational  secretaries . 

Number  of  paid  teachers 

Total  different  students,  day  and  evening 

Employed  bo3^  in  classes 

Tuition  receipts 

Income  from  endowment 

Number  International  certificates  won 

Students  in  association  day  courses 

Students  In  boys'  summer  schools 

Students  outside  building 

Educational  men  in  Bible  study 

Number  of  chapel  assemblies 

Total  expense  of  all  features 


1915 


14,819 

26,700 

4,642 

84 

2,592 

83,771 

12,445 

8814,024 

812,766 

2,240 

8,031 

2,823 

22,653 

3,380 

2,554 

$1,070,900 


1916 


16,590 

29,197 

6,930 

84 

3,645 

82,358 

11,724 

1940,912 

$13,744 

2,170 

7,283 

8,321 

15,770 

2,872 

1,793 

$1,143,066 


1917 


14,375 

25,716 

9,486 

90 

2,452 

83,121 

12,484 

$1,139,799 

$32,293 

1,090 

7,279 

2,350 

10,453 

13,403 

10,325 

$1,231,340 


1918 


11,931 

27,411 

5,176 

87 

2,203 

81,899 

15, 615 

$823,490 

$10,531 

918 

0,632 

2,263 

9,424 

5,932 

7,677 

$1,433,887 
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Table  11. — Boy9^  educational  toll  of  honor. 

A.    DTJRINa   PERIOD  JULY  1,  1916,  TO  JUNE  30,  1917. 


AssoclAttons  Winning  th«  largest  aotual 
number  of  oertiflcstes  among  boy  mem- 
bers. 


1.  Reading,  Fa 

3.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
8.  Detroit, llich.... 

4.  Mobile,  Ala 

5.  Wilmington,  Del 
e.  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

7.  Springfield, Mo.. 

8.  Topeka,  Kans . . . 

9.  St.  Paul,  Minn.. 

10.  Canton,  Ohio... 


1.  Kobile,Ala '  ».« 

2.  Reading,Pa ti: 

3.  Cincinnati.  Ohio 125 

4.  Springfield,  Mo ^-4 

6.  Wilmington, Del ,  Ti 

0.  Topeka,Kans '  4-1 

7.  Detroit,  Mich 1§ 

8.  Hamilton.  Ohio K 

9.  St.  Paul,Minn i  IS 

10.  Canton,  Ohio LI 


B.    BOYS*  EDUCATIONAL  ROLL  OP  HONOR,  191S. 


Associations  winning  the  largest  actual 
number  of  certificates  among  boy  mem- 
bers. 

Certifi- 
cates. 

Associations  in  whi<^  the  largest  per  cent 
of  boy  members  won  certiflcates. 

Per<HL 

1.  Detroit.  Midi 

52 

24 

19 

15 

13 

11 

11 

9 

9 

9 

1.  Mobile,  Ala 

US 

2.  Mobile,  Ala 

2.  Burlington,  Vt 

1.% 

8.  New  York  (west  aide).  N.  Y 

3.  Easton,  Pa 

4  k 

4.  St.  P»iiU  M'^^n -, 

4.  Detroit,  Mich 

4.4 

6.  Scranton.  Pa 

6.  Qalt,  Ontario.  Canada 

S.7 

6.  Pittsbureh.  Pa 

6.  Scranton,  Pa 

S.7 

7.  Cf alt.  Ontario,  Canada 

7-  Rt-  PfrMl.  Minn                                                   ?  « 

8.  Burlinirton.  Vt 

8.  New  York  (west  side).  N.  Y IS 

9.  Easton.  Pa 

9.  Pittsburgh,  Pa IS 

10.  Camden.  N.J........ 

10.  Camden.  N.J ii 

Table  12. — Report  of  library  service  for  American  Expeditionary  ForceM  in  the  UniUi 

Kingdom  from  Aug,  1,  1917,  to  Sept.  SO,  1918. 


Distributed: 

Circulating  books 

Reference  books 

Technical  books 

Text  books 

Magazines  and  newspapeni 

Maps 

Pictures 

Books  for  resale 

Enrollment  cards 

**  Association  Men  " 

** American  Ilome  News'*. 
**  Red  Triangle  Overseas  *'. 

"Stars  and  Stripes" 

"Eaglet" 

Pamphlets 

Military  propaganda  pam- 
phlets  • 

Books  have  been  donated 

to  us 

Value  of  same 


37,229 

1,160 

1,830 

4,332 

3,000,000 

1,294 

1,112 

595 

6,100 

2,500 

114,500 

2,000 

25,864 

500 

550,000 

30,510 

15, 075 
£621 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Printed: 

Clark's  Hun's  AUy 

Kipling's  To  the  Fightiiig 
Americans 

Hay's  Welcome  to  England 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Handbook. . . 

Exner's  Friend  or  Enemy. 

Armstrong's    Nurse    and 

Knight 

France,  dispatched: 

Books  of  a  general  charac- 
ter  

Testaments 

Textbooks 

Songs 

Magazines 

Bibles 

Pamphlets 

Reference  books 

Maps 


100,  OM 

50,000 

100,000 

1,000 

50,000 

50,000 


140, 71S 

128,500 

68»796 

36,^ 

68,000 

80,000 

792,730 

123,800 

111,000 
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Table  12. — Report  of  Hbwary  service  for  American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  the  United 
Kingdom  from  Aug.  /,  1917,  to  Sept.  SO,  1918 — Continued. 


PUBLICATIONS — Continued. 

France,  dispatched — Continued. 

Books  donated  Paris 40, 000 

Value  of  same j&4, 000 

Social  department  (United  King- 
dom): 

Songs 2,266 

101  Best  Songs 8, 063 

Service   Song  Books   (with 

music) 18, 047 

Volumes  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  songs  239 

Song  sheets 8,872 

Abridged  song  books 5, 886 

Books  of  music 3,565 

Religious  work  department 
(United  Kingdom),  dis- 
patched: 

War  roll  cards 14, 769 

Pamphlets 397,  Oil 

Testaments 26,411 

Bibles 3,915 

Books 3,364 

Gibraltar,  dispatched: 

General  books 880 

Reference  books 25 

Technical  books 25 

Magazines  and  newspapers. .  4, 160 

Textbooks : 25 

Maps 12 

Pictures 20 

Pamphlets 6, 000 

Testaments 1,500 

Bibles 150 

Songs 25 

101  Best  Songs 250 

Song  Service  books 150 


PUBLICATIONS — Continued. 

Gibraltar,  dispatched — Continued. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  song  books 4 

Song  sheets 200 

Abridged  song  books. 100 

War  rolls 250 


Russia,  dispatched: 

.  General  books 

Reference  books 

Technical  books 

Textbooks 

*'      Magazines  and  newspapers. 

Maps 

Pictures 

Pamphlets 

Testaments 

Bibles 

Songs 

101  Best  Songs 

Song  service  books 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  song  books 

Song  sheets 

Abridged  song  books 


9,336 

1,200 

72 

10,445 

19, 782 

25 

100 

11,500 

600 

350 

200 

500 

2,000 

24 

500 

500 


Switzerland    (P.    O.    W.),    dis- 
patched: 

General  books 

Testaments 

Bibles 

Reference  books 

Maps 

Technical  books 

Textbooks 

Pamphlets 

Songs 

German  books  (U.  K.) 


5,480 

5,000 

1,100 

118 

12 

25 

1,489 

1,500 

650 

193 


FURNISHED    BY    AMERICAN    LIBRARY    ASSOCIATION    FOR    AMERICAN     EXPEDITIONARY 

FORCES. 

Italy,  dispatched:  * 

Cases  of  books  received  from  United  States 1, 361 

Books  donated  (contained  in  above) 99, 536 

Value  of  same £9,896 

Carriage  from  docks  to  warehouse £147 

Cases  sent  to  France  (59,220  books) 846 

Cases  sent  to  American  Red  Cross  (3,500  books) 50 

Cases  sent  to  Russia  (1,680  books) 24 

>  First  order  was  received  for  12  boolo. 
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Tablb  13. — Summary  of  enrollTnent  of  HudenU  in  the  American  ErpeditioniBy  Farm 

in  England,^ 

Trigonometry 35 


Engliflh 25 

French 380 

Spanish 13 

History 141 

Economics 38 

Geography 20 

Memory  training 34 

Arithmetic 59 

Algebra 54 


Mechanical  drawing 22 

Agriculture § 

Chemistry 30 

Navigation 1 

Motors C9 


fi* 


Total. 


936 


IhvrolhTienU  ofAmerican$  in  Canadian  Khaki  College,  London,  to  Nov.  18, 1918  (coopffu- 

tive  arrangement). 


English 1 

Spanish 6 

Economics 2 

Commercial  arithmetic 1 

Calculus 1 

Surveying 1 

Petrol  engines 4 

Electricity  and  magnetism 3 

Chemistry 2 

Electricity 36 

Penmanship 2 

Shorthand 18 

Typewriting 2 

Bookkeeping 1 


Salesmanship 30 

Penmanship 

Shorthand 

Typewriting 

Business  correspondence 

Business  practice 

Secretarial  practice 

Commercial  law 

Salesmanship 

Dairying 

Live  stock 

Field  husbandry 


Total 


iSt 


Table  14. — Class  work  for  one  week  in  October,  1918,  American  Expeditionary  Forea  it 

the  United  Kingdom. 


Technical  subjects: 
Classes  in — 

Algebra 6 

Geometry 3 

Trigonometry 4 

Physics 2 

Mechanical  drawing 2 

Radio 2 

Chemistry 1 

Electricity 4 

Aeronautics 2 

Gas  engines 4 

Navigation 5 

Marine  engineering 2 

Mechanical  engineering 2 

Armament 1 

Ordnance 1 

These  figures  do  not  include  about  150  beginneiiB  in  a  correspondence  course  in  the 
geography  of  Europe,  it  being  the  policy  to  count  as  enrolled  only  those  who  have 
finished  at  least  three  lessons. 

1  During  the  month  of  October  more  than  400  men  attended  the  "drop^"  one^easion  class  In  FnuA 
at  Eagle  Hat.    Of  these  176  signed  a  card  expressing  their  desire  to  oontinue  the  study  of  French  In 
camps. 

O 


Academic  subjects: 
Classes  in — 

English 8 

History 8 

French 34 

Spanish 4 

Reading 1 

Commercial  subjects: 
Classes  in — 

Salesmanship 3 

Bookkeeping 2 

Typewriting 3 

Stenography 2 

Arithmetic 4 

Penmanship 1 
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CONDITIONS  PRIOR  TO  THE  WAR. 

The  political  changes  now  taking  place  in  Austria-Hungary  will 
be  followed  undoubtedly  by  far-reaching  alterations  in  tlie  school 
system,  whereby  old  modes  will  be  swept  away  and  new  ones  in- 
augurated. In  the  present  sketch  the  attempt  is  made  to  treat  only 
such  problems  and  movements  as  are  likely  to  continue  in  some  form 
and  thereby  maintain  a  living  interest,  even  under  a  new  political 
administration.  Whatever  the  new  political  units  may  be,  school 
men  will  continue  to  give  attention  to  centralized  control  of  schools 
as  against  local  control,  which  is.  the  substance  of  the  State  public 
school  problem  that  has  long  occupied  the  attention  of  teachers  in 
Austria.  In  regard  to  school  organization,  the  "  Einheitsschule,"  in 
which  are  involved  the  opportunities  of  the  great  mass  of  pupils,  is 
likely  to  receive  further  attention,  even  under  an  altered  administra- 
tion. In  the  reorganization  of  the  schools  that  Austrian  teachers 
and  statesmen  are  about  to  consider,  they  will  try  to  realize  the 
thought  that  special  talent  of  any  kind  is  a  treasure  belonging  to  the 
State,  which,  for  the  good  of  the  State,  should  be  brought  to  its  own 
complete  fruition.  To  discover  such  individual  talent  and  to  find 
the  means,  inside  or  outside  of  school,  for  its  development  will  be 
more  fully  realized  and  accepted  as  a  duty  of  the  State.  While  it 
is  premature  to  attempt  a  forecast  of  the  character  the  educational 
movements  inaugurated  by  the  present  upheaval  will  assume,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  they  will  break  the  barriers  within  which  the 
schools  have  hitherto  done  their  work ;  new  duties  demanded  by  actual 
life  will  come  within  the  scope  of  the  teacher's  labors ;  new  agencies 
from  the  practical  activities  will  be  enlisted  in  educational  work. 

In  treating  the  schools  of  Austria  in  their  present  condition  of 
change,  it  is,  of  course,  disappointing  to  be  unable  to  follov*  any 
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departure  or  movement  to  a  stage  of  finality.  Perhaps,  however, 
there  are  compensations  in  observing  how  the  schools  and  teachers 
have  adjusted  themselves  to  the  emergencies  created  by  the  war  and 
have  met  the  crisis;  the  balance  they  have  been  able  to  maintain; 
the  encouragement,  advice,  and  example  they  have  famished:  and 
the  pressure  of  autocratic  domination  under  which  they  have  labored 
At  this  moment  full  details  are  not  at  hand,  but  there  are  enough  to 
show  that  the  teachers  in  Austria  are,  as  would  be  expected,  better 
prepared  than  any  other  class  of  that  country  to  accept  the  political 
changes  in  a  spirit  of  sanity  and  poise. 

The  educational  currents  created  by  the  war  receive  their  special 
character  from  the  original  lack  of  solidarity  among  the  people  of 
Austria-Hungary.  The  Germanic,  Slavonic,  and  Hungarian  Prov- 
inces, each  comprising  within  itself  races  differing  from  one  another 
in  politics,  religion,  jind  ethnic  origin,  have  been  unable  to  effect  an 
amalgamation  of  their  units. 

They  have  been  only  loosely  miited  into  one  commonwealth  held 
together  by  a  governmental  machinery  which  is  necessarily  cumbrous. 
Tlie  two  dominant  Provinces,  Austria  and  Hungary,  have  had  a 
ruler  in  common,  but  little  else.  The  ^provincial  parliaments,  17  in 
number,  have  been  virtually  autonomous  In  determining  their  inter- 
nal affairs  as  well  as  in  the  ordering  of  their  schools.  Members  of 
Parliament  from  the  Crown  lands  have  been  elected  by  a  constit- 
uency split  up  by  7  or  8  languages,  and  by  differences  in  religion, 
tradition,  and  industry.  The  qualification  best  recommending  a  can- 
didate was  the  ability  to  further  some  provincial  interest  rather  than 
measures  of  nation-wide  scope.  In  the  Tjnperial  Parliament  the  Aus- 
trian part  of  tha  assembly,  consisting  of  Czechs,  Poles,  Kuthenians, 
and  Italians,  have  been  still  more  divided  than  the  Hungarians.  In 
the  factional  struggles,  therefore,  the  plans  of  the  latter  have  gener- 
ally prevailed.  Each  political  faction  set  up  unity  as  its  aim,  but 
each  made  itself  the  center  to  which  the  others  ^onld  be  united. 
"  The  Magyars  revolted  against  being  Germanized,  but  saw  no  in- 
consistency in  insisting  that  the  Serbians,  Croats,  Bumanians,  and 
Slovenes  should  be  Magyarized.'^  Yet  up  to  the  time  of  the  war  no 
dismemberment  seemed  probable,  for  the  Provinces  were  so  related 
that  while  "  they  had  a  hard  time  to  live  together,  they  would  have 
a  stin  harder  time  if  they  parted  company ;''  hence  the  struggles 
have  been,  not  for  secession,  but  for  the  fullest  freedom  within  the 
union. 

The  Germans  of  Vienna  are  different  from  their  kinsmen  of  Ber- 
lin. They  are  not  so  robust;  they  are  less  diligent,  less  inclined  to 
orderliness,  less  commercial,  but  more  cheerful,  good  natured,  and 
genial.  Austrian  patriotism  has  always  been  far  more  a  product  of 
reasoning  than  an  instinctive  attachment  to  the  State.     With  the 
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Austrian,  feeling  for  the  State  has  never  been  sufficiently  strong  to 
supplant  the  attachment  for  his  native  crownland. 

In  Germany  there  was,  in  1900,  only  one  case  of  illiteracy  among 
2,000  recruits,  while  in  Austria  there  were  356.  Since  then  the  figures 
have  become  considerably  less.  This  result  should  be  judged  in  the 
light  of  the  fact  that  Germany  examines  her  young  men  at  the  time 
of  recruiting,  while  Austria  and  Hungary  at  the  time  of  taking  the 
census.  In  Germany  three  generations  have  passed  since  school 
attendance  was  made  obligatory5  while  in  Austria  two  and  in  Hun- 
gary only  one. 

The  incessant  conflict  among  8,  9,  or  10  different  races  has  obscured 
the  view  in  respect  to  social,  cultural,  and  educational  needs,  and 
here  is  at  least  one  cause  of  the  lack  of  determination  vigorously  to 
combat  the  condition  of  illiteracy  that  prevails. 

STATE  OR  LOCAL  CONTROL. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  State  or  local  control  over  the  pub- 
lic schools  will  be  fundamentally  affected  by  the  political  changes 
now  pending.  As  a  public  issue  it  may,  indeed,  be  obscured  for  a 
time  by  the  larger  one  of  the  reorganization  of  the  State  itself,  but  it 
will  reappear  as  the  new  administration  sees  the  necessity  of  uniform 
instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  citizenship  under  the  new  organiza- 
tion. 

In  Austria-Hungary  the  Ministry  of  Education  exercised  supreme 
control  over  all  schools  with  the  exception  of  certain  institutions 
under  the  management  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  im- 
mediate control  was  vested  in  the  provincial  legislature  and  carried 
out  through  (a)  a  school  council  for  the  crownland,  (&)  a  district 
board  for  each  district,  and  (c)  a  local  board  for  each  community. 
The  legislature  selected  the  members  of  the  crownland  councils  from 
the  clergy,  the  citizens,  and  the  specialists  in  education.  The  same 
authority  also  ratified  the  appointed  membership  of  the  district  and 
local  boards,  determining  the  power  vested  in  the  several  boards  and 
the  details  of  arrangements  under  which  they  discharged  their  duties. 
The  school  programs  and  schedules  were  drawn  up  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Ministry  of  Education  on  the  basis  of  outlines  furnished 
by  the  crownland  councils. 

The  power  of  enacting  laws  for  the  folk  school  was  apportioned 
between  the  State  and  the  several  Provinces,  according  to  the  consti- 
tution of  1867.  The  power  of  determining  the  principles  was  re- 
served to  the  State;  all  other  matters,  such  as  founding  and  main- 
taining schools,  insuring  attendance,  inspection,  fixing  the  legal  status 
of  teachers  in  respect  to  appointment,  salaries,  retirement,  dis- 
cipline— all  these  matters  were  left  to  the  legislatures  of  the  crown- 
lands. 
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In  placing  the  management  of  the  schools  and  the  reeponabilitj 
for  their  progress  in  the  hands  of  local  bodies,  the  lawmakers  had  m 
mind  the  example  of  Switzerland,  where  a  similar  distribution  of 
control  created  a  healthy  competition  among  scho<d  oommmiitiQs.  In 
Austria,  however,  no  such  rivalry  set  in.  The  people  did  not  then 
recognize  the  intimate  dependence  of  the  productive  industnes  on 
the  work  of  the  schools ;  they  regarded  the  oatlay  for  schools  as  un- 
productive. To  this  was  added  dissatisfaction  over  the  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  the  expenses.  The  appointment  of  teachers,  the  regula- 
tion of  teachers'  salaries,  and  the  school  inspection  were  left  to  the 
crownland  and  the  individual  districts,  with  the  result  of  frequent 
complaints  of  arbitrary  action;  teachers  were  appointed,^  not  willi 
regard  to  professional  merits,  but  for  reasons  that  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  vocation  of  teaching,  such  as  political  and  factional  adho^ 
ence. 

Now  one  racial  division,  now  another,  placed  a  prominent  per- 
sonality at  the  head  in  the  Ministry  of  Education.  The  political 
forces  that  could  be  mustered  would  effect  a  change  in  the  board  of 
education  and  thereby  a  change  in  the  system.  German,  Polish, 
Czechish,  Magyar  leaders,  in  their  efforts  to  draw  a  following,  pro- 
ceeded on  different  lines.  The  school  system  became  unsettled  and 
troubled  by  innumerable  regulations  issuing  from  no  dominating 
central  idea.  Desirable  reforms  were  obscured  or  set  aside  in  order 
to  enhance  the  prestige  or  power  of  a  faction.  If  the  crownland 
nations  are  ever  to  draw  together  in  a  closer  union,  some  way  of 
imparting  instruction  in  citizenship  should  be  adopted  for  all  the 
schools  of  the  State.  Such  instruction  has  indeed  been  included  is 
the  programs  of  schools  above  the  elementary,  but  there  was  no  con- 
certed effort  in  the  direction  of  general  unity ;  henoe  the  subject  cre- 
ated differences  rather  than  common  purposes.  Again,  the  greatest 
latitude  was  permitted  to  each  school  in  the  mode  of  imparting  the 
instruction,  whether  as  a  subject  with  its  place  among  the  other 
subjects,  or  as  an  informal  discipline  to  be  imparted  anywhere  within 
the  general  framework  of  the  curriculum. 

In  the  efforts  toward  unity  and  integrity,  one  dass  of  institutions 
is  brought  prominently  to  the  front  ^Unity  among  the  sdiools  re- 
quires unity  among  the  teachers  and  the  institutions  that  train  them. 
Some  power  must  be  wielded  from  a  central  point  to  steady  their 
efforts  into  cooperative  activity.  The  interests  here  involved  can 
never  be  of  a  merely  local  character  and  as  such  can  not  safely  be 
intrusted  to  local  authorities.  They  are  intimately  connected  with 
the  rebuilding  of  the  forces  that  the  war  has  destroyed  and  of  replen- 
ishing the  depleted  sources  of  subsistence.  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  Austrian  Minister  of  Finance  gave  e:q)ression  to  these 

'PildagogiBGlie  Rondschaa,  February,  1917. 
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thoughts  in  the  discussion  of  the  war  budget  in  September,  1917, 
when  he  said  that  expense  for  nleasures  to  improve  the  people's 
health  and  education  should  be  regarded  as  productive  expenditures 
and  as  such  to  be  furthered  by  the  State.  Thereby  school  questions 
became  State  questions  of  the  first  magnitude.  From  this  it  follows 
that  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  are  the  chief  prerequisite  for 
extending  and  improving  public  education.  At  present  there  are  84 
State  institutions,  as  against  64  private — crownland,  city,  denomina- 
tional, and  other — founded  for  the  same  purpose.  The  training  of 
the  teachers  for  the  State  in  consistent  and  coordinated  notions  of 
duty  and  service  that  extend  beyond  provincial  limits  is  an  obliga- 
tion resting  on  the  State  itself.  This  duty  the  State  already  exer- 
cised with  regard  to  the  middle  schools  and  the  universities,  but  to 
have  charge  of  the  entire  training  of  the  teachers  is  in  a  still  higher 
degree  the  duty  of  the  State.* 

The  thought  is  gaining  prominence  that  the  development  of  the 
entire  people,  together  with  national  events,  such  as  those  now  tak- 
ing place,  furnish  instruction  material  for  a  national  school,  and 
^  that  the  elementary  and  the  advanced  folk  schools  should  more  fully 
utilize  this  national  material.  Then,  too,  the  war  has  shown  how 
deep  and  dangerous  were  the  ruptures  that  threatened  the  Austrian 
people.  In  order  to  check  these  disintegrating  tendencies  the  State 
must  take  direct  hold  of  the  folk  school  and  thereby  foster  the  in- 
terests of  a  firmer  union. 

The  difficulty  in  bringing  the  folk  school  under  direct  control  of 
the  State  lies  in  the  fear  that  the  general  population  would  thereby 
be  excluded  from  participating  in  the  management  of  the  schools. 
This  fear  appears  to  be  unfounded,  for  while  the  State  would,  under 
the  change  contemplated,  exercise  direct  control  without  the  inter- 
vention of  other  legislative  bodies,  it  would  be  in  continual  confer- 
ence with  the  crownlands  to  ascertain  the  wishes  and  conditions  of 
specific  localities.  The  school  district  and  communes  would  be  re- 
lieved from  the  burden  of  expense,  regularity  of  attendance  would 
be  secured,  and  the  communes  be  free  independently  to  further  edu- 
cation in  their  respective  localities. 

The  transfer  of  folk  school  management  to  the  State  would  meet 
squarely  the  criticism,*  coming  from  the  crownland  school  districts, 
that  the  gymnasia  and  the  universities  with  their  aristocratic  patron- 
age are  liberally  supported  by  the  State,  while  the  schools  for  the 
people  are  left  unprovided  and  neglected.  By  taking  these  schools 
under  its  own  protection  the  State  would  effectively  silence  such 
criticism. 

The  idea  of  the  State  folk  school  has  gained  currency  and  favor 
especially  in  those  Provinces  that,  on  account  of  political  dissensions 

*  PftdogoglBches  Jabrbuch,  1018. 
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and  financial  stringency,  have  been  unable  adequately  to  support 
tiieir  schools.  But  the  principle  of  centralizatioii,  which  it  embodies, 
uivolves  the  choice  of  central  authority  in  which  the  oontrolling 
power  should  be  vested. 

Just  here.  Austria  felt  tbat  her  interests  weie  vitally  oonceniBi 
In  organizing  for  the  keen  industrial  oompetiticxi  wfaic^  the  anmng 
years  will  bring,  the  German  language  must  be  the  center,  and  rally- 
ing point.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  State,  therefore,  to  enact  a  law 
and  leave  the  realization  of  its  ends  to  the  crownlands.  She  must 
with  a  firm  hand  guide  the  schools  herself,  for  with  respect  to  the 
schools  crownland  autonomy  has  been  a  disappointment. 

Under  more  favorable  circumstances,  defective  or  inequitable 
laws  could  be  remedied  by  legislative  action.  When,  however,  the 
State  passes  a  general  enactment  under  which  relief  mi^t  be 
sought  by  communities  and  school  boards,  this  ^lactment  will  be 
construed  and  interpreted  by  17  different  l^islative  bodies.  In  the 
opinion,  therefore,  of  the  foremost  educators  of  Austria,  national 
uniformity  with  equity  in  its  operation  can  not  be  secured  Hiroug^ 
a  State  law  interpreted  and  enforced  by  the  crownland  legislatures. 
In  the  State  folk  school  these  men  see  relief  from  the  randcHii  expen- 
diture of  money  and  energy  which  thus  far  has  had  the  lamentable 
effect  of  increasing  the  contentions  among  Austria's  numerous  fac- 
tions. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  EINHraTSSCHULR 

As  in  all  civilized  countries,  the  war  has  brought  home  to  tlie 
people  of  Austria  the  importance  of  fully  utilizing  all  its  resources, 
inteUectual  as  well  as  material.  It  has  emphasized  the  relations 
which  the  public  school  sustains  to  industrial  life  and  thereby  added 
new  interest  to  the  study  of  better  coordination  between  the  country ^s 
education  and  its  industriea 

Judging  from  the  views  reflected  in  the  Padago^sche  Bundsdiau 
and  in  the  Jahrbiicher  for  1916-1918,  a  new  imi>etus  has  been  given 
to  the  movement  for  extending  all  forms  of  education  to  the  largest 
number  in  order  to  help  the  schools  more  fuUy  to  contribute  toward. 
industrial  needs.  Hence  there  is  a  stronger  insistence  on,  first,  a 
regrouping  of  studies  to  meet  individual  capacities  as  these  appear 
between  the  ages  of  10  and  14  years ;  second,  a  more  rational  guidance 
in  vocational  selection;  and  third,  an  articulation  between  the  ele- 
mentary and  the  advanced  courses  that  shall  permit  a  pupil  to 
pass  on  to  his  chosen  work  without  waste  of  time  and  without  social 
liandicap. 

Readjustments  of  this  kind,  to  which  the  stress  of  recent  events 
has  given  new  significance,  constitute  the  outline  of  what  in  the 
countries  of  Europe  is  known  as  the  problein  of  the  EinJieitsschul-e, 
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More  fully  stated,  it  includes  everything  that  affects  the  organic 
connection  between  school  types,  conditions  of  admission,  educa- 
tional aims,  and  vocational  sdection. 

Fundamentally  the  problem  arises  directly  out  of  the  origin  and 
growth  of  different  classes  of  educational  institutions;.  Historically 
the  folk  schools  had  an  order  of  development  different  from  that  of 
the  higher  institutions.  The  higher  educational  aims  were  set  up  by 
the  church  and  the  state;  and  the  church  and  the  state  founded  in- 
stitutions adapted  to  realize  these  aims  in  their  advanced  character. 
The  university  grew  up  within  the  church,  often  under  the  imme- 
diate patronage  of  some  prince,  who  hoped  to  secure  its  power  and 
prestige  for  his  principality.  Schools  of  gymnasium  rank  and  scope 
were  then  established  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  universities,  eventually 
becoming  the  exclusive  ports  of  entrance  to  these.  The  authorities  of 
all  advanced  institutions  prescribed  a  special  form  of  dress  and  con- 
duct of  life  to  be  observed  by  masters  and  pupils,  conveying  the  idea 
of  separateness  as  well  as  of  corporate  rights  and  privileges.  The 
gymnasia  again  required  a  certain  amount  of  elementary  instruction 
for  admission ;  to  meet  this  requirement  special  preparatory  schools 
(Vorschulen)  were  founded,  which  in  their  status  of  preparatory 
schools  for  the  gymnasia  partook  of  the  exclusiveness  of  the  latter. 

The  origin  of  the  public  elementary  schools  may  also  be  credited  to 
the  church,  for  some  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  was  neces- 
sary for  the  church  to  do  its  work.  But  the  instruction  imparted 
was  of  a  humble  order,  stressing  usefulness,  obedience,  and  religion, 
with  no  impressive  associations.  There  existed  in  the  early  times  a 
feeling  that  the  duties  of  an  elementary  school  teacher  could  be  in- 
trusted to  anybody,  of  even  modest  personal  education.  Unfortu- 
nately the  terms  "  school  for  the  poor "  and  "  charity  school "  were 
close  at  hand,  and  were  frequently  used  to  characterize  these  early 
institutions  for  the  children  of  the  poor. 

Educational  leaders  eventually  saw  the  importance  to  the  coun- 
try's prosperity  of  a  more  adequate  education  of  the  public.  The 
public  schools  then  entered  on  their  own  mode  of  growth.  School- 
houses  and  school  facilities  better  adapted  to  the  work  were  pro- 
vided; institutions  for  the  training  of  teachers  were  established; 
then  laws  requiring  attendance;  and,  finally,  school  programs  and 
courses  gi-owing  out  of  the  needs  of  the  people.  As  its  scope  ex- 
panded the  folk  school  grew  into  the  advanced  elementary  (Burger) 
school,  the  latter  type  being  common  to  all  the  Germanic  peoples  of 
Europe.  In  the  same  continuity  from  the  original  public  school 
appeared  the  modem  school  (Kealschule),  which  did  work  equal 
in  advancement  to  parallel  schools  of  the  classical  type. 

In  such  a  development  of  the  school  system  from  opposite  direc- 
tions each  of  the  two  parts  came  to  have  definite  ends  and  implica- 
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tions.  The  gynmasiiun  and  the  univemty  became  tbe  institutkiBs 
which  opened  the  way  to  the  professions  and  the  sciences.  But  the 
long  and  arduous  road  leading  to  distinctions  through  imiTersit|r 
studies  can  be  successfully  pursued  only  by  the  student  whose  parents 
have  wealth  to  assist  his  natnral  endowments.  A^in,  these  institu- 
tions came  to  be  considered  as  places  to  prepare  for  social  positioi 
through  the  prestige  the  university  confers. 

The  folk  school,  on  the  other  hand,  and  the  institutions  wiudi 
grew  from  it,  have  been  associated  with  the  everyday  needs  of  flie 
people.  Their  educational  aims  have  been  more  modest.  After  com- 
pleting the  required  school  period,  their  pupils  were  expected  to 
return  to  an  occupation  like  that  followed  by  their  parents  rafter 
than  to  enter  on  advanced  studies. 

The  present  sweep  of  democratic  ideas,  augmented  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  war,  is  breaking  down  the  tmditicmal  school  bounda- 
ries and  demanding  that  each  member  of  tbe  conmionwealtii  be  givei 
the  fullest  opportunity  to  train  for  the  si«rvice  be  is  best  fitted  to 
perform.  First  of  all,  this  requires  that  whatever  faulty  ooOTdina- 
tion  or  other  handicap  attends  tbe  schools  as  a  result  of  their  mode 
of  development  be  corrected  or  removed,  so  that  the  pupiPs  progn& 
may  be  limited  only  by  his  own  capacity. 

Structurally,  it  means  that  the  series  of  school  types  that  have 
developed  from  the  two  opposite  directions — from  the  univer^ty  and 
from  the  folk  school — be  brought  togetho*  into  a  single  orgaaie 
sequence  of  schools.  Practically,  it  requires  the  consideration  of  a 
number  of  separate  problems  that  arise  partly  in  completii^  tk 
amalgamation  and  partly  from  the  various  social  and  industrial 
interests  thereby  affected.  Whatever  adjustment  of  this  kind  the 
schools  may  be  able  to  make  is  to  that  extent  a  solution  of  tiie 
einheitsschule  problem. 

The  problem  is  not  a  new  one.  Pestalorai  and,  in  later  years. 
Friedrich  Paulsen  and  Kerschensteiner  saw  the  regrettable  effects 
of  a  system  that  separated  pupils  into  cat^ories  on  the  basis  of  their 
parents'  means,  thereby  causing  the  schools  to  further  social  dear- 
age.  The  earliest  plans  to  carry  out  the  unity  idea — ^whidi  are 
almost  the  same  to-day — took  the  form  of  a  common  required  primarj 
period  which  alone  should  admit  to  secondary  institutions.  Tlie 
early  objections  were  that  the  plan  was  impossible  of  realizatio  , 
that  it  was  urged  in  the  interest  of  certain  classes  of  teachers,  an  I 
that  it  was  calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of  political  feurlion  i 
Most  of  these  objections  came,  however,  from  sdiool  men  unwiUin  ; 
to  disturb  the  existing  structure.  At  this  time  vocational  selectic  i 
had  not  become  a  part  of  the  unity  idea,  or  Hke  number  of  objectioi  s 
would  have  been  still  greater.  Notwithstanding  the  opposition,  tl  ? 
plan  gained   favor  to  such   an  extent  that  some  recognition    wj  s 
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given  to  it  in  the  school  enactments  of  several  countries.  In  "Die 
Einheitsschule ''  Eichard  Ballerstaedt  traces  its  development  and 
points  out  that  in  France  a  law  of  1869  caused  the  founding  of 
State  preparatory  schools  to  be  discontinued.  In  1878  a  law  was 
passed  in  Sweden  approaching  the  unity  school  idea.  Norway  in 
1869  replaced  the  preparatory  school  by  a  common  foundation  for 
all  advanced  schools.  The  school  laws  of  Denmark,  passed  in  1903, 
advanced  the  principle  in  that  country.  In  the  United  States  it 
has  never  been  a  problem,  for  here  the  common  undivided  school  has 
always  been  the  basis  of  the  entire  system.  Though  an  approach  to 
it  was  made  in  Austria  by  laws  passed  in  1869  and  1883,  slow  prog- 
ress has  been  made  up  to  the  present  time.  Now  the  war  has  made 
the  Einheitsschule  idea  a  living  and  vital  issue.  The  educational 
press  combats  the  notion  that  a  few  only  are  entitled  to  enjoy  the 
achievements  of  art  and  science,  and  that  the  many  are  destined  to 
perform  the  labor  through  which  these  achievements  are  reached. 

Just  as  every  pupil  must  be  admitted  on  equal  terms,  setting  aside 
the  distinctions  of  wealth  or  station,  so  must  all  kinds  of  work  re- 
quiring trained  skill  be  admitted  to  the  schools  on  equal  terms,  free 
from  every  taint  of  association.  From  every  consideration,  peda- 
gogical and  practical,  enlightened  opinion  in  Austria  demands  that 
practical  work  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  the  school  activities 
and  placed  on  the  same  plane  as  other  subjects,  whether  it  is  done 
in  the  Avorkshop,  the  school  garden,  or  the  school  kitchen.  In  so  far 
as  the  process  of  reorganization  may  affect  the  inclusion  or  exclu- 
sion of  subjects,  there  will  be  the  opportunity  to  have  the  prestige 
of  labor  officially  proclaimed  by  assigning  it  equality  with  other  stud- 
ies. In  urging  this  step  the  schoolmen  are  not  clamoring  for  mere 
monotonous  equality.  The  democratic  contention  for  equal  oppor- 
tunity must  heed  the  aristocratic  insistence  on  strictly  determining 
the  value  of  an  achievement  and  the  superiority  of  personal  worth. 

All  plans  embodying  the  unity  principle  include  a  common,  undi- 
vided, elementary  period  for  all  pupils  as  the  first  essential,  as  already 
pointed  out,  and  hence  the  discontinuance  of  the  preparatory  de- 
partments attached  to  State  or  municipal  secondary  schools.  The 
basis  for  this  common  period  is  found  in  the  folk  school,  which  in 
Austria  usually  comprises  five  years.  But  the  length  of  time  it  is 
expedient  for  the  children  of  a  community  to  attend  the  same  ele- 
mentary school  is  a  matter  on  which  educators  are  not  agreed.  Some 
teachers  and  most  parents  believe  there  should  be  a  departure  in  the 
direction  of  a  chosen  calling  as  early  as  possible.  Postponement  of 
the  choice  by  a  year  beyond  what  is  necessary  would,  in  their  opin- 
ion, be  a  loss.  Just  here  arises  the  consideration  that,  in  their  eager- 
ness to  select  a  specific  line  of  activity,  the  guardians  of  pupils 
should  not  overlook  the  importance  of  teaching  them  the  purpose 
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of  work  in  general^  to  which  their  own  proficiency  must  be  rebted. 
There  must  be  the  general  training  for  citizenship  to  giTe  *f*^¥^, 
balance,  and  coordination  to  the  vocational  training. 

To  carry  out  the  principle  gives  rise  to  numerous  prtiUems.  At 
what  stage  of  a  child's  development,  for  instance,  do  its  powers  and 
capacities  appear  with  sufficient  deamess  to  furnish  a  safe  \mas 
for  the  choice  of  calling!  In  Norway,  where  this  questicoi  has  faeea 
much  discussed,  teachers  vary  in  their  estimates  between  the  ages 
of  9  and  13.  Kerschensteiner,  of  Germany,  hcids  that  a  child^s  apti- 
tudes  are  seen  at  the  age  of  10  or  12,  with  the  exception  of  memor; 
by  rote,  which  appears  with  marked  differences  among  children  modi 
earlier. 

The  mode  of  determining  a  child's  advanced  elementary  stadies 
is  fraught  with  its  own  perplexitie&  In  most  countres  of  centnl 
Europe,  where  a  free  road  is  now  urged  for  all  gifted  pupils  and 
special  roads  for  the  most  gifted,  this  question  has  become  piami- 
nent.  Should  the  choice  be  left  to  the  parent  and  the  teachers,  who 
would  he  guided  by  the  gifts  and  inclinations  that  have  come  to  light 
during  the  pupil's  three  to  seven  years  in  the  primary  school,  or 
should  resort  be  had  to  q)ecial  intellectual  tests? 

The  choice  of  calling  carries  with  it  the  responsibility  for  doice 
of  courses  consistent  therewith.  In  the  Padagogidies  Jahrboch  for 
1 918,  Prof.  Theodore  Steiskal  contends  that  it  would  be  advisabk 
to  have  a  board  consisting  of  teachers,  school  phyincian,  and  pir 
rents  to  determine  what  courses  of  study  a  pupil  should  take  up. 
In  the  decisions  of  this  board  the  teacher  and,  if  necessary,  the 
faculty  should  have  the  deciding  vote,  wiUi  the  understanding,  how- 
ever, that  their  conclusions  be  based  both  on  tests  of  knowledge  and 
on  general  tests  of  the  pupiFs  intelligence  and  endowinent&  The 
decision  of  the  parents  would  be  simplified  in  so  far  as  they  would 
choose  only  among  the  several  school  types  the  one  that  would  best 
meet  the  gifts  of  their  children,  as  explained  during  the  coiif erence 
with  the  advisory  board.^  The  full  purpose  of  this  advisory  board 
would  be  to  protect  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  welfare, 
and,  in  fact,  the  future  happiness  of  the  children,  against  the  vanity 
of  the  parents.  In  view  of  these  purposes,  Prof«  Steiskal  urges  the 
employment  of  tests  for  scientifically  ascertaining  a  pupil's  fitness 
for  a  specified  department  of  work  and  study.  Intelligence  tests, 
vocational  psychology,  and  school  (^ganization  would  thereby  be 
brought  together  and  comprise  a  field  for  the  solution  of  the  weijs^t- 
iest  educational  problems  of  the  present  time. 

As  it  would  diminish  a  pupil's  chance  for  success  to  be  udiered 
into  a  calling  already  overcrowded,  industrial  and  professional  de- 

»  Based  on  lecturp  by  Prof.  Steiskal,  as  published  In  PAdagogisches  Jabrbach,  Vienna. 
1918. 
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mands  have  to  be  considered  in  the  selection.  Statistics  showing 
the  fields  that  offer  the  best  openings  would  have  to  be  compiled  for 
the  use  of  the  selecting  board.  Again,  the  interests  of  the  pupils  are 
fully  guarded  only  when  the  selection  of  courses  may  be  freely  al- 
tered within  a  reasonable  time,  as  experience  may  show  that  the  first 
choice  was  erroneous.  The  structure  of  the  school  units,  therefore, 
must  provide  alternatives  and  equivalents  that  can  be  accepted 
within  limits  as  leading  to  more  than  one  calling. 

Even  though  carried  out  by  conscientious  advisers,  acting  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions,  the  selection  of  vocations  and  studies 
for  others  is  not  free  from  objections.  Many  teachers  are  reluctant 
to  take  these  matters  out  of  the  hands  of  the  parents  in  the  manner 
indicated.  Again,  they  hesitate  about  assuming  the  responsibility 
involved  in  selecting  some  pupils  for  ambitious  higher  studies  and 
assigning  others  in  advance  to  special  tasks  of  social  servitude. 

In  respect  to  organization  the  principle  of  the  unity  school  moves 
toward  complexity  rather  than  simplicity.  It  must  prepare  divergent 
roads  for  the  increased  number  of  student  groups  formed  by  voca-  * 
tional  selection,  each  group  moving  on  toward  specialized  studies.  It 
must  provide  transition  possibilities,  so  that  the  pupils  may,  in  case 
of  altered  choice,  pass  from  one  road  to  another  without  too  great 
loss  of  time  or  effort.  Again,  as  circumstances  allow  some  to  continue 
at  school  longer  than  others,  points  of  conclusion  must  be  providea 
to  permit  pupils  of  various  means  and  gifts  to  finish  their  periods  of 
study  at  different  times,  yet  with  some  .degree  of  completeness  in  each 
case. 

The  principles  of  structure  as  set  forth  by  Kerschensteiner,  Lang, 
and  Steiskal  give  particular  prominence  to  vocational  selection,  which 
is  now  associated  with  the  unity  idea.  As  individual  capacities  ap- 
pear earlier  in  some  children  and  later  in  others,  the  selection  can  not 
be  -made  so  that  pupils  are  classified  into  categories  at  a  fixed  time. 
The  earliest  grouping  should  be  general  and  tentative. 

A  preliminary  inquiry  like  that  for  some  years  conducted  by 
M.  Belot,  of  Paris,  would  be  easy  to  make  and  cause  no  derangement 
of  the  work.    He  invites  each  pupil  to  complete  the  following  form : 

1.  When  I  become  a  Dian,  I  wish  to  be I  wish  to  be 

because . 

2.  If  I  can  not  be I  should  like  to  be . 

3.  If  I  can  be  neither nor I  should 

like  to  be 

Assuming  a  period  of  six  years  required  of  all  pupils,  the  first  four 
years  would  undoubtedly  suffice  for  a  selection  along  broad  and  basic 
lines.  Accordingly,  some  differentiation  in  the  study  program  would 
come  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  probably  with  added  language 
study  in  one  group  of  courses  and  increasing  stress  on  science  in  the 
other.     Further  division  would  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  obliga- 
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tory  period  when  some  would  enter  the  trades  as  appientice&y  while 
others  would  continue  in  the  advanced  elementary  sdiool  for  anotlta 
year ;  others  would  enter  the  continuation  schools  to  pursue  stndw 
in  the  direction  of  technical  vocations  and  industries,  whik  ^ 
others  would  continue  toward  the  gymnasium.    Further  aelectioii,  or 
alteration  of  selection,  would  come  at  different  times  between  tb 
ages  of  12  and  14  as  the  pupils  would  complete  units  of  the  CQntinia- 
tion  work.    Again,  a  selection  of  advanced  technical  or  univeistjf 
studies  would  be  made  at  16  or  18  with  specialized  grouping  lo  the 
direction  of  the  career  in  view.    Details  of  studies  and  schedules  en 
not  be  settled  until  the  altered  articulations  among  the  schocd  units, 
as  required  by  the  plan,  are  effected.    Many  teachers  of  Austnt  d» 
not  regard  the  present  as  an  opportune  time  to  att^npt  radicti  re- 
forms.   Questions  of  reorganization  involving  the  interests  of  pe(>- 
ple  in  all  stations  in  life  should  not  be  s^;tled  under  tiie  pressme  t/t 
abnormal  influence,  yet  insistence  on  reforms  comes  both  froiD  &e 
f olkschool  with  the  ay  of  equality  of  opportunity  and  from  the  se^ 
ondary  institutions  with  demands  for  relief  from  the  adverse  condi- 
tions under  which  they  labor. 

As  one  of  the  heaviest  tasks  assigned  to  the  Einheitsschule  is  tt 
remove  social  barriers,  its  oppmients  ask  whether  this  task  does  not 
belong  to  society  rather  than  to  any  one  of  its  iiistitalicms.  The 
demand  for  such  a  school  is,  in  reality,  an  effect  of  what  is  evolving 
among  social  orders.  Whether  the  schools  in  their  practical  a^ 
rangements  can  further  this  cause  is  extremely  doubtful.  Assum- 
ing that  all  children,  those  from  homes  of  poverty  and  those  trtM 
homes  of  opulence,  could  be  brought  together  in  the  same  classroom 
and  set  to  work  on  the  same  lessons,  would  they  not  segregate  into 
groups  at  every  recess  and  every  free  period,  and  would  they  not 
regard  the  enforced  association  as  a  grievance?  Children  are  not 
skilled  in  concealing  notions  of  superiority  fostered  in  their  homo, 
and  they  can  not  be  expected  to  exercise  the  tact  and  forbearance 
that  their  parents  lack.  The  social  functions  connected  with  exami- 
nations and  commencements  would  be  embarrassing  to  the  student 
from  a  home  in  poor  circumstances.  Will  not  the  functions  in  which 
he  takes  part  cause  him  more  fully  to  realize  the  difference  in  rank, 
and,  hence,  emphasize  the  lines  of  social  division?  It  is  further 
pointed  out  that  parents  may  reasonably  be  permitted  to  exercise 
discretion  in  the  choice  of  schools  and  hence  the  association  of  their 
children.  What  if  rich  and  superior  families  refuse  to  send  their 
children  to  the  public  schools  and  reject  the  common  undivided 
period  ?  Again,  assuming  that  obstructions  can  be  removed  so  that 
a  free  road  to  advancement  is  opened  for  all,  the  means  of  travel 
must  also  be  provided,  a  matter  which  thus  far  has  received  little 
attention  in  the  discussion  of  the  Einheitsschule. 
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These  objections  are  met  by  pointing  out  that  the  changes  in 
question,  like  all  far-reaching  changes,  can  take  place  only  grad- 
ually. Time  must  be  allowed  for  pupils  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  new  adjustments.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  urged,  ameliorate 
the  conditions  both  of  the  public  schools  and  of  the  pupils  in  at- 
tendance. Improve  the  hygienic  arrangements;  reduce  the  number 
of  pupils  in  a  class,  and,  above  everything  else,  appoint  the  best 
teachers  at  salaries  commensurate  with  their  work.  The  State  and 
the  community  will  see  that  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  discover  and 
develop  talent,  and  they  will  create  the  funds  necessary  for  this 
purpose.  Eventually  the  best  human  qualities,  the  best  powers  of 
heart  and  intellect  will  win  and  find  their  just  level  in  these  asso- 
ciations. In  both  its  general  and  practical  character  the  most  en- 
lightened school  men  look  upon  a  system  of  education  as  a  structure 
continually  subject  to  changing  emphasis,  and,  hence,  to  constant 
readjustment  of  its  units.  It  is  a  living  thing,  an  organism  rather 
than  a  mechanism ;  it  must  respond  to  the  shif tings  and  the  changes 
that  tafte  place  in  the  society  from  which  it  grows.  As  the  directing 
of  the  schools  was  transferred  from  the  official  power  of  the  church 
to  the  state  and  the  commune  stress  was  laid  on  new  features  of  its 
work.  Varying  phases  of  school  problems,  therefore,  are  accentuated 
as  they  appear  against  a  social  background  of  different  times  and 
different  cQuntries. 

In  Germany  the  Einheitsschule  at  first  concerned  itself  with  at- 
tempts to  "  satisfy  divergent  educational  requirements,  especially  in 
the  domain  of  secondary  education.^  *  Later  the  emphasis  shifted 
to  that  of  a  common  undivided  elementary  period  to  serve  as  the 
foundation  for  "  either  a  classical  or  modem  education."  The  Frank- 
furter curriculum  preserves  the  spirit  of  the  unity  principle  while 
it  sets  up  several  distinct  aims  due  to  modem  needs.  More  recently 
another  phase  of  the  proposed  reform  is  uppermost — every  talent 
is  a  treasure  belonging  to  the  nation ;  the  school  must  find  it  and  open 
an  unobstruced  way  for  its  fullest  development  and  utilization.  In 
Austria,  too,  educational  leaders  see  the  importance  of  the  early  dis- 
covery of  talent  and  its  fullest  development  for  service ;  they  see  the 
waste  and  disappointment  bound  to  follow  an  indiscriminate  encour- 
agement of  the  fit  and  the  unfit  alike  to  pursue  advanced  studies; 
hence  they  are  concerned  with  plans  for  checking  the  influx  by  means 
of  rational  selection.  As  there  is  danger  of  erroneous  selection,  they 
wish  divisions  of  the  school  work  so  correlated  as  not  to  leave  the 
pupil  irrevocably  committed  to  a  course  of  education  upon  which 
he  has  entered  through  ill-considered  reasons.  The  unity  principle 
to  be  embodied  in  the  altered  organization  of  the  schools  must  take 

I  ■  —  -  - -   -  -  ■  , — — — , — ^ 

^  From  terminological   notes  prefixed  to   **  Qerman  Bducation   Past  and  Present,**   by 
Friedrich  Paulsen. 
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into  consideration  the  enlarged  scope  of  their  work,  and  recondk, 
80  far  as  possible,  a  number  of  divergent  trends  due  to  present  sodil 
needs.    The  function  of  the  schools  is  no  longer  limited  to  impait' 
ing  instruction;  the  schools  become  the  centers  of  welfare  wovL 
first  of  all  in  behalf  of  the  children,  and  then  of  entire  families;  Ukt 
become  distributing  centers,  with  activities  which  are  ordinarily  ool? 
remotely  connected  with  teaching.     All  these  endeavors  hare  tin 
character  of  cooperation  and  collectivism,  and  carry  with  them  the 
notions  of  a  socialized  ccHnmunity  and  group  initiative.    To  brbf 
the  schools  into  organic  cooperation  with  these  activities  requires 
time  and  can  be  done  only  by  gradual  alterations  of  the  present  sys- 
tem.   As  moving  in  best  accord  with  these  democratic  currents  of 
thought,  some  educators^  hold  that  these  reforms  should  prooed 
from  the  folk  school  as  an  extension  of  its  present  scope.    By  startbg 
from  the  folk  school  it  will  be  possible  to  continue  the  refonn  not 
only  with  the  least  disturbance  of  the  present  system  but  also  in 
closest  conformity  with  the  needs  that  arise  directly  from  society. 
The  folk-school  type  would  extend  into  an  advanced  folk*scbool 
(Burger  Schule),  adapted  to  impart  a  general  education  to  all  pupib 
alike,  whether  they  were  destined  eventually  to  become  merchants, 
officials,  or  directors  of  industry.    In  the  opinion  of  the  same  author- 
ity this  advanced  secondary  school  could  be  made  the  basis  of  all 
higher  schools  by  organizing  it  in  two  divisions:  A  f oar-year  ixSk 
school,  upon  which  would  be  founded  a  four-year  advanced  secondary 
f^chool.    From  the  latter  division  would  extend  various  branches  sodk 
as  teachers'  normal  schools,  military,  middle,  industrial,  agricultnnl, 
household,  and  professional  schools.     Special  preparatory  courses 
could  be  given  in  the  Burger  Schule  admitting  to  advanced  standing 
in  the  gymnasium.    This  arrangement  would  not  encroach  upon  tlie 
province  of  the  gynmasium,  for  the  latter  would  in  general  be  left 
intact  and  receive  its  pupils  directly  from  the  folk  school.    An  organi- 
zation on  this  basis  would  expand.  Dr.  Wettstein  maintains,  so  that 
a  continuation  school  would  be  provided  for  those  pupils  who  leaTe 
the  folk  school  at  the  end  of  the  first  four  years  just  as  an  extension 
of  the  last  four  years  would  develop  to  receive  pupils  who  would  not 
enter  the  gymnasium.  ' 

The  advantages  that  would  follow  from  this  succession  and  rela- 
tion of  units  is  thus  smnmed  up  by  the  same  authority : 

The  course  of  general  education  would  be  simplified  and  extended  to  tbe 
greatest  number.  Tjiere  would  be  a  common  period  of  education  np  to  Hjp 
pupil's  14th  year.  A  significant  gain  would  be  the  postponement  of  the  yo- 
cational  choice  to  the  more  mature  age  of  14,  a  tinoe  when  the  pupil's  real 
capacity  rather  tban  general  reasons  would  be  the  deciding  factor.  The  middle 
schools  could  be  founded  with  greater  Independence  of  local  conditions,  for 

» Among  them  I>r.  Wettstein. 
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pupils  of  maturer  years  could  more  easily  be  away  from  borne,  lliere  would 
be  an  economic  gain;  for  villages  and  smaller  communities,  relieved  of  main- 
taining gymnasia,  could  open  school  for  a  wider  patronage.  The  plan  would 
counteract  the  estrangement  among  social  ranks,  as  pupils  by  being  educated 
together  untU  the  age  of  14  would  find  a  greater  number  of  interests  In  com- 
mon. 

He  concludes  that  the  details  of  schedules  and  curricula  to  come 
vithin  this  framework  of  the  system  can  be  arrived  at  only  after  full 
discussion  conducted  in  the  light  of  the  effects  that  the  present  events 
will  have  upon  society. 

PROBLEMS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

At  the  universities  there  has  been  of  late  years,  according  to  Dr. 
Richard  von  Wettstein,  a  regrettable  lowering  of  the  intellectual 
plane  of  the  student  body.*  Among  the  causes  of  this  Ls  the  fact  that 
so  many  people  attend  the  universities  who  are  not  naturally  fitted 
for  a  university  career.  Neither  do  they  possess  the  means  indispen- 
sable to  a  successful  pursuit  of  advanced  studies.  Many  come  to  enter 
the  universities  through  the  peculiar  position  that  the  advanced 
secondary  schools  (Mittel-schulen)  hold  in  the  system.  These  confer 
the  "  one-year  privilege  "  with  reference  to  military  service,  and  make 
a  university  career  possible.  Once  started,  it  is  only  in  exceptional 
cases  that  students  change  their  direction  toward  a  calling  in  better 
accord  with  their  aptitudes.  Another  reason  for  the  lowered  stand- 
ards is  that  in  some  localities  gymnasia  are  maintained  not  in  re- 
sponse to  educational  needs  but  as  centers  of  political  influence. 
Once  established,  every  effort  is  made  to  increase  their  attendance; 
accordingly,  the  requirements  are  lowered  so  as  to  bring  the  largest 
possible  percentage  up  to  the  leaving  examination  and  swell  the 
numbers  that  move  on  to  the  university.  The  attendance  at  the 
middle  schools  increased  from  79,383  in  1893  to  160,000  in  1913. 

Again,  the  privilege  of  substituting  examinations  for  studies  is 
responsible  in  part  for  the  undesirable  influx.  Many  girls,  after 
completing  the  courses  in  the  lycee,  pursue  private  studies  as  prepa- 
ration for  the  advanced  secondary  (Kealschule)  school,  and  are  then 
admitted  to  the  university.  While  occupied  with  their  university 
studies  they  pursue  extra  work  leading  to  the  gymnasium  finals 
to  the  neglect  of  the  regular  work  they  have  then  taken  up.  They 
and  their  guardians  overlook  the  fact  that  attendance  at  a  school 
of  the  right  standing,  with  its  prestige  and  spirit  reinforcing  theuj 
work,  is  essential  to  scholarly  maturity.  No  compensation  for  this 
can  be  acquired  in  a  few  weeks'  residence  nor  by  examinations. 

These  and  other  causes  have  crowded  the  universities  beyond  their 
capacity  and  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  economic  demand  for 

*  From  Padagogiscbeq  Jabrbucb,  VieDna,  1916. 
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people  university  trained.  In  1893  the  total  number  of  students  at- 
tending the  universities  of  Austria-Hungary  was  16^88:  in  1918 
the  number  had  increased  to  43^25.  The  immediate  consequence 
was  to  make  the  equipment  and  accommodations  inadequate.  The 
same  lecture  rooms  had  to  be  used  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
attendance  had  trebled.  The  most  unfortunate  results  of  the  influx 
are  an  overflow  in  all  callings  requiring  academic  studies  as  a  pre- 
requisite, and  the  creation  of  an  academic  proletariat.  Other  serious 
consequences  follow,  such  as  a  debasing  competition  for  place  among 
people  of  university  training  in  which  not  always  the  best  but  often 
the  most  insistent  wins. 

Qualitatively,  too,  the  education  and  scholarship  of  the  universi- 
ties suffer  from  this  indiscriminate  influx.  Even  the  best  students — 
those  coming  from  the  gymnasia — show  a  discouraging  lack  of  inde- 
pendence in  intellectual  matters.*  The  gymnasium  student  "  is 
trained  to  use  what  he  has  learned,  but  he  is  at  a  loss  when  it  comes 
to  giving  an  independent  judgment."  Too  great  reliance  is  placed 
on  textbooks  and  notes,  and  not  enough  on  efforts  to  transmute  these 
into  independent  achievements.  Dr.  Wettstein  adds  that,  while  the 
students  have  an  open  mind  for  the  practical  usefulness  of  what  they 
learn,  their  opinions  are  easily  swayed,  for  they  depend  more  on  the 
teacher's  word  than  on  their  own  observations.  When  the  Austrian 
student  enters  the  university  he  is  invested  with  personal  independ- 
ence as  a  student  and  as  a  citizen,^ assuming  also  the  duties  and  obli- 
gations that  go  with  these  privileges.  But  those  familiar  with  the 
facts  as  they  come  to  light  see  that  he  is  badly  prepared  for  his  new 
responsibilities.  He  is  unfamiliar  with  the  ordinary  affairs  of  daily 
life,  even  with  the  duties  arising  from  his  position  in  the  State  and 
the  community.  Others  have  hitherto  attended  to  his  personal  affairs, 
depriving  him  of  the  self-government  and  character  training  that 
should  go  with  practical  experiences.  His  inexperience  of  life  is  re- 
sponsible, in  part  at  least,  for  the  factional  troubles  arising  when  he 
takes  part  in  political  and  social  movements. 

The  absence  of  school-type  coordination  from  the  earliest  stages 
on  has  created  an  unfortunate  departmental  separateness  among  both 
students  and  teachers.  At  the  age  of  10  the  pupil  enters  the  gymna- 
sium, and  associates  only  with  those  of  his  own  group;  the  same 
exclusiveness  continues  throughout  his  university  career.  After 
this  continuous  education  within  narrow  circles  he  enters  the  service 
of  State  or  the  community  as  official,'  teacher,  or  physician,  in  which 
capacity  he  should  be  in  sympathy  with  all  classes. 

Wliile  the  university  men  are  confident  that  some  relief  from  these 
unfavorable  conditions  would  follow  from  the  adoption  of  the  unity 
principle  in  the  school  sequence,  others  are  not  so  sanguine.     The 

» I>r.  Richard  von  Wettstein  in  PUdagbgiscbee  Jahrbacb,  Vienna,  1916. 
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0ppogymt8  maintain  that  to  institute  a  type  of  folk  school  as  the  only 
means  of  eontrance  to  advanced  secondary  schools,  thus  sending  all 
pupils  a  considerable  distance  on  the  way  to  the  nniTersity,  would 
augment  instead  of  decrease  the  influx  to  these  institutions.  The 
principfe  at  vocational  selection  as  an  essential  part  of  the  unity  idea 
would  not  operate  toward  a  diminution  of  numbers,  for  it  would  be 
difficult  to  carry  out  with  sufficient  severity. 

The  champions  of  the  unity  idea  reply  that,  whether  the  contem- 
plated change  would  check  the  increase  or  not,  growth  in  attendance 
can  not  in  itself  be  regarded  as  an  evil  or  a  danger.  To  extend  eduea- 
tion  in  its  highest  form  to  all  classes  of  society  should  be  encouraged 
and  not  chedced  by  arbitrary  articulation  of  school  types.  Not  fewer 
educated  people  but  their  more  rational  distribution  according  to  the 
professional  and  economic  needs  of  the  country  is  desirable.  It  is 
tn»  that  there  were  160/X)0  students  at  the  gymnasia  and  sdiools  of 
that  rank  in  1913-14,  but  at  the  advanced  commercial  schools  there 
were  only  8,000,  at  the  State  vocaticmal  sdiools  only  4,800,  and  at  the 
forest  academies  <»ily  2,000.  There  is  then  a  real  shortage  ol  studorta 
who  piepare  for  the  work  in  forestry,  commerce,  trades,  and  indi»- 
tries  requiring  skilled  management  and  leadership^ 

THE  TEACHERS,  THE  PUPILS*  AND  THE  WAR. 

The  enormous  losses  occasioned  by  the  war  in  human  lives  and 
in  human  means  of  subsistence,  with  consequent  privations  and  dUs- 
tress,  have  brought  new  and  urgent  questi<ms  before  the  people. 
One  of  the  most  vital  is  how  to  recover  from  these  losses,  and  par- 
ticularly how  to  replenish  the  depleted  food  supplies.  With  the 
statesmen  in  Austria  and  Gfermany  these  have  bec<»ne  school  ques- 
tions in  so  far  as  it  is  the  schools  that  must  furnish  the  training  for 
the  work  of  production.  Hence  educational  problems  have  bec^mte 
finked  as  never  before  with  industrial  and  political  Kfe.  The  dis- 
covery and  utilization  of  energy  and  talent  came  to  be  regarded  as 
service  in  patriotism.  The  work  of  schools,  teachers,  and  pupils 
was  mobilized  and  hence  invested  with  a  military  glamor.  During 
the  first  year  of  the  war  every  subject,  every  activity,  and  mode  of 
instruction  was  touched  by  a  feeling  of  exultation  that  deeply  af- 
fected the  schools,  making  it  difficult  to  move  in  steady  courses.  The 
immediate  effect  was  to  interrupt  the  instruction  by  abridged  terms. 
As  men  teachers  were  called  to  military  service,  there  came  to  be  a 
shortage  of  teachers  with  consequent  vacancies  often  filled  by 
women. 

The  official  reports  show  that  the  pupils  jwromptly  responded  to 
appeals  to  place  themselves  in  the  service  of  the  Government  for  war 
work.  They  assisted  in  tilling  vegetable  gardens  for  war  purposes. 
Thev  collected  wood,  rubber,  metals,  herbs,  and  leaves.     Thev  tofjk 
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pai-t  in  the  Bed  Cross  drives,  and  in  collections  for  consumptives 
and  for  wounded  and  blinded  soldiers.  The  help  of  the  children 
in  subscriptions  to  the  third  and  fourth  war  loans  was  especially 
efficient.  They  caused  money  withheld  from  circulation  to  coine 
into  use  through  the  State  treasury.  The  self-sacrificing  spirit  of 
the  children  was  also  seen  in  connection  with  the  "  Savings  Day  *" 
instituted  in  many  places. 

Gradually  the  school  work  began  to  resume  normal  regularity. 
School  buildings  that  had  been  used  for  military  offices,  and  sol- 
diers' recreation  rooms,  were  returned  to  their  former  uses.  Upon 
the  request  of  teacher's  organizations,  barracks  vacated  by  the  sol- 
diers were  also  turned  over  to  the  schools  to  be  used  as  gymnastic 
rooms,  or,  when  suitably  located,  as  forest  and  vocation  schools. 

The  Yahrbuch  for  1917  shows  that  in  the  third  year  of  the  war 
the  children  labored  as  before  as  collectors  for  useful  purposes ;  thsy 
helped  to  plead  for  the  war  loans;  they  tilled  the  potato  gardens, 
and  in  winter  helped  to  remove  the  snow.  The  Ministry  of  War 
issued  a  formal  note  of  thanks  and  appreciation  in  which  the  chil- 
dren's services  were  recognized.  They  were  exhorted  to  further 
efforts  in  behalf  of  their  native  land,  to  be  self-sacrificing  and  con- 
stant in  their  devotion  to  their  country,  home,  and  sovereign. 

But  there  was  then  no  longer  the  military  glamor  and  esprit.  A 
deep  yearning  for  peace  began  to  be  felt  among  the  ranks  and 
masses.  They  began  to  lament  that  the  Government,  although  it 
had  abandoned  its  unlimited  war  aims,  had  taken  no  direct  measures 
for  peace  in  response  to  the  longings  of  the  people.  The  privations, 
which  became  more  and  more  distressing,  while  the  hope  of  relief 
was  still  remote,  were  harder  to  support  with  the  same  fervor  of 
patriotism.  The  school  regime  had  to  yield  to  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting the  children,  so  far  as  possible,  against  actual  suffering  from 
want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  1918  about  70,000  children  from 
Austria  were  sent  into  Hungary,  which  was  better  supplied  with  food. 
To  afford  the  children  time  to  benefit  by  their  stay,  the  vacation 
was  extended  till  September  18.  Later  on  children  from  both 
Austria  and  Hungary  were  sent  to  Switzerland,  where  foodstuffs 
could  be  more  readily  obtained. 

An  order  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  1918  permitted 
teachers  partially  disabled  in  service  to  resume  their  duticjs  in  the 
schools.  Teachers  of  the  State  schools  who  through  no  fault  of  their 
own  were  unable  to  resume  their  work  had  10  years  added  to  their 
service  record  for  purposes  of  computing  the  pensions. 

The  return  of  teachers  to  their  former  duties  caused  many  women 
teachers  who  had  been  filling  vacancies  to  lose  their  employment. 
The  protests  that  arose  brought  on  a  general  discussion  of  women's 
privileges  in  the  profession.    The  women  teachers  not  only  objected 
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to  the  abrupt  termmation  of  their  services,  but  they  pointed  out  that 
they  were  excluded  from  the  schools  for  boys  and  from  the  coeduca- 
tional schools  and  that  now  efforts  were  made  to  exclude  them  also 
from  the  girls'  schools.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  which  drifted 
away  from  the  original  issue,  it  was  shown  that  all  teachers,  men 
and  women  alike,  were  at  liberty  to  apply  for  positions  at  any 
school  and  to  show  that  they  were  eligible.  A  woman  who  shows  that 
she  has  the  courage  and  the  energy  to  teach  boys  should  have  the 
opportunity;  if  she  proves  efficient  she  should  be  retained;  if  not, 
she  should  be  transferred  to  another  position. 

The  abnormal  prices  made  it  necessary  for  the  teachers  to  cam- 
paign for  an  increase  in  salaries  in  some  proportion  to  the  increased 
prices.  To  that  end  teachers'  associations,  local  and  national,  drew 
up  resolutions  laying  before  the  authorities  their  needs  and  urging 
an  increase.  In  some  cases  the  censorship  weighed  heavily  on  them, 
so  that  their  reports  and  resolutions  were  often  repressed.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  the  War  Department  favored  the  teachers  by 
a  special  indorsement  of  their  petition  to  the  Minister  of  Education 
(Yahrbuch,  1918).  The  recognition  of  the  teachers'  services  in  the 
struggles  of  the  State  is  apparent  throughout.  In  the  autumn  of 
1917  the  Government  made  an  appropriation  of  70,000,000  marks 
available  for  the  living  expenses  of  the  100,000  teachers  of  the  coun- 
try. The  conditions  for  disbursing  the  appropriation  extended  it  to 
all  classes  of  teachers,  whether  they  are  regularly  employed,  enrolled 
for  military  service,  or  substituting  for  some  one  on  duty  at  the 
front.  This  action  caused  great  relief  and  encouragement;  coming 
as  it  did  in  December  it  did  something  toward  dispelling  the  gloom 
and  investing  the  Christmas  season  with  its  old-time  cheer. 

THE  RBSPONSIBILTY  AND  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  war  the  exultation  over  reported  suc- 
cesses of  the  German- Austrian  arms  swayed  the  sentiments  and  feel- 
ings of  all  classes,  teachers  included.  They  were  led  to  look  upon 
their  country's  military  success  as  in  a  large  measure  the  fruition  of 
their  own  work.  Not  all  prominent  men  stated  the  case  with  the 
moderation  of  Gen.  Pliiskow. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  the  teachers  of  the  folk  school  In  peace  they  taught 
their  pupils  the  love  of  their  native  land  and  in  war  they  fought  as  brave  men, 
whereby  they  have  elevated  the  position  of  their  profession. 

The  Austrian  school  journals  print  the  words  of  Dr.  Hicber  and 
Dr.  Budolph  Eucken.    The  former  maintains  that : 

Our  progress  in  war  is  due  to  German  technic  and  industry,  Grerman  organiza- 
tion and  discipline,  in  fact  to  the  work  done  by  the  German  schools.  To  main- 
tain the  schools  at  this  point  of  superiority  and  efficiency  is  the  best  security 
for  the  future. 
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Dr.    Eucken,    whose   words   are    also   published    with    apparent 
indorsement  by  the  journals  of  Austria,  states  the  case  still  more  • 
pointedly : 

First  of  all,  let  us  constantly. bear  In  mind  that  tiie  victories  of  onr  arms 
are  tbe  victories  of  our  schools.  For  the  men  whose  heroism  we  admire  to-day 
have  been  trained  In  our  schools  and  through  the  faithful  work  of  these  have 
become  fitted  for  what  they  to-day  achieve.  This  should  be  a  hint  to  ns  that 
the  German  school  by  no  means  needs  an  upheaval  from  without,  that  it  has 
no  n^ed  of  an  abrupt  break  with  the  past 

In  these  connections,  though  the  words  of  praise  were  usually  ac- 
companied by  cautions  against  the  danger  of  complacency  in  present 
achievements,  the  teachers  were  led  to  look  upon  present  and  pros- 
pective military  success  as  their  work.  The  words  of  Bismarck  and 
others  gave  ample  warrant  for  identifying  the  labors  of  the  schools 
with  the  success  of  the  Army.  It  will  be  interesting  in  the  further 
development  of  the  international  situation  to  see  whether  the  teachers 
of  Germany  and  Austria  will  carry  the  assumption  to  its  conclusion 
and  accept  the  failure  of  the  imperial  armies  as  the  failure  of  the 
schools  of  these  countries,  and,  if  so,  what  defects  in  their  work  the 
teachers  will  discover  in  their  analysis  of  the  case. 

In  Austria  the  teachers  of  German  regard  the  moment  as  oppor- 
tune to  advance  the  prestige  of  the  German  language.  The  war  has 
shown  with  startling  clearness  "the  damage  that  a  foreign  word 
does"  and  the  worth  of  the  native  word.  The  moment  has  come 
which  will  determine  the  prestige  and  acceptance  of  the  German 
language,  not  only  in  Austria  and  Germany  but  throughout  the 
world.  "Our  time,"  says  the  Rundschau  (May,  1917),  "must  malce 
reparation  for  sins  committed  during  the  past  centuries  against  the 
beauty,  purity,  and  correctness  of  our  mother  tongue."  "The  aim 
of  the  enemy,  which  is  to  crush  Germany  and  thereby  our  language, 
must  ingloriously  fail."  "The  will  to  victory  over  every  foreign  in- 
trusion (Auslanderei)  in  our  language  has,  like  an  elemental  force, 
burst  into  a  veritable  folk  war  against  all  foreign  word-mongering." 
Among  the  arguments  against  foreign  words  are  that  they  make  im- 
portant sources  of  information  inaccessible  to  a  great  part  of  the 
German  people  who  intend  to  pursue  scientific  or  individual  studies ; 
moreover,  that  they  commit  grievous  sins  against  the  highest  law 
and  purpose  of  the  language,  namely,  its  independence;  hence,  the 
foreign  word  should  be  kept  out  of  the  press,  commerce,  and  society. 
All  official  authorities,  such  as  those  of  the  army  and  the  judiciary 
in  State  and  Province,  are  in  earnest  in  their  efforts  to  expel  foreign 
words  from  administrative  departments.  Again,  the  verbal  re- 
sources and  the  word-creating  power  of  the  German  tongue  are 
pointed  out.  Counting  radicals^ and  derivatives,  the  Rundschau 
claims  500,000  words  for  the  German  language    as    over    against 
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200,000  for  the  English  and  109,000  for  the  French.'  The  war  has 
given  rise  to  so  many  new  formations  for  the  use  of  the  army,  for 
food  and  clothing,  for  commercial  and  social  purposes,  that  Grimm's 
word  book  will  soon  have  to  be  supplemented  by  an  additional 

volume. 

If  the  language  question  involved  only  a  vigorous  opposition  to 
the  intrusion  of  words  from  Latin,  French,  or  English  sources,  it 
would  be  comparatively  simple.  The  chief  contention  arises,  how- 
ever, frcHn  the  efforts  of  the  crownlands  to  make  their  own  lan- 
guages supreme.  In  these  struggles  the  Hungarians  are  gaining  an 
ascendency  over  the  Germans.  The  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  Grerman 
language,  though  proceeding  from  patriotic  motives,  is  made  em- 
phatic also  by  the  fact  of  Magyar  preeminence.  The  words  of 
Count  Tizsa  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament  illustrate  the  position 
the  German  language  in  some  parts  of  the  Empire  has  been  com- 
peUed  to  take.  The  count  complained  that  the  Germans  in  Hungary 
were  not  permitted  to  educate  th^r  children  in  the  Grerman  lan- 
guage, and  it  appears  that  his  words  are  substantiated  by  the  sta- 
tistical reports  from  Hungary,  giving  the  population  of  each  district 
and  the  nmnber  of  schools  each  nation  has:' 

TENB8VAB. 

Folk  aehoolB. 

ISO,  000  Roumanians 128 

70,000  Serbians 44 

3,000  Slovaks 1 

166,000  Germana 18 

BAIS-BODBOG. 

146,000  Serbians 66 

90,000  Slovaks  _' 11 

190,000  Germans 18 

TOBONTAL. 

200, 000  Serbians 74 

80,000  Roumanians 40 

16,000  Slovaks 4 

166,000  Germans 13 

Aside  from  the  question  touching  the  status  of  rival  languages, 
the  character  of  courses  and  textbooks  was  examined  in  the  light  of 
the  aims  of  the  struggle.  The  readers  used  in  the  Czekish  folk- 
schools  were  called  in  and  replaced  by  others  more  decidedly  Aus- 
trian in  patriotism.  New  matter  comprising  the  most  recent  mili- 
tary events  was  incorporated  and  presented  in  a  way  to  appeal  to 
the  young.* 

The  Ministry  of  Education  has  ordered  that  instruction  in  the 
care  of  infants  shall  be  given  in  the  middle  and  the  upper  classes  of 

*  These  fisoret,  wblch  obvloasly  would  not  be  accepted  1^  American,  French,  or  British 
scholars,  are  here  given  as  they  appear  In  the  Rnndschan. 

'PBdago^Hche  Riindwhan,  June.  1018. 

*  Rnndschan,  March,  1917. 
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the  f  olkschooL  The  instruction  is  to  deal  with  diseases  peculiar  to 
the  early  days  of  an  infant,  also  facts  ahout  cleanliness  and  cloth- 
ing. In  the  readers  several  selections  are  to  be  devoted  to  sogges^ 
tions  on  the  health  and  general  welfare  of  young  children.  These 
subjects  are  reviewed  in  the  advanced  folkschool  in  more  comprehen- 
sive treatment.  Still  further  attention  is  given  to  this  branch  of 
study  in  the  young  folks'  associations,  for  the  purpose  of  supplement- 
ing and  completing  the  subject.  The  instruction  will  asume  the  form 
of  talks  to  young  people,  to  girls,  and  mothers.  The  teachers  of 
Hungary  are  aware  of  the  new  and  weighty  duties  thereby  placed 
upon  them.  The  Ministry  of  Education  has  offered  three  prizes  of 
4,000,  3,000,  and  2,000  crowns,  respectively,  for  the  preparation  of 
the  best  textbook  on  the  subject. 

The  war,  according  to  published  reports,  has  relieved  the  State 
of  sectarianism  in  the  instruction.  The  educational  journals  an- 
nounced with  gratification  that  when  the  country  called  there  wers 
no  dogmatic  conflicts  in  religion.  The  Lutherans,  the  Catholics,  the 
Jews,  and  the  Mohammedans  sang  the  same  hymns  in  the  trenches. 
Members  of  the  same  denomination  may  have  had  grievances  against 
one  another,  but  all  defended  the  dearest  blessings  of  their  State  in 
loyal  fellowship.  Regarding  instruction  in  religion  in  the  schools, 
the  view  early  gained  acceptance  that  the  truth  or  correctness  of 
this  or  that  creed  as  over  against  some  other  should  not  be  touched ; 
that  instruction  in  religion  has  an  educational  value  as  a  key  to  un- 
derstanding the  past;  and  that  the  universal  element  in  region — 
its  power  to  steady,  comfort,  and  sustain — should  enter  into  the 
instruction  and  into  life  without  embodiment  in  denominational 
formulas. 

The  war  has  given  a  new  direction  to  the  sweep  of  educational 
currents.  Instead  of  studying  the  remote  past  as  a  key  to  under- 
standing the  world  of  to-day,  attention  is  directed  to  the  present, 
the  development  of  one's  own  nation,  the  spiritual  achievements  of 
one's  own  State.  In  these  sources  the  schools  should  be  able  to  find 
instruction  material  of  more  direct  application  to  the  living  present 

How  to  realize  aims  of  this  kind  has  received  the  earnest  attention 
of  the  teachers  of  Austria.  The  association,  "  Freie  Scliule,"  regards 
the  present  as  the  time  for  the  agitation  for  a  modern  school.  The 
reorganization  of  the  schools  was  continually  discussed  so  far  as  the 
censorship  did  not  interfere.  It  opposed  aU  attempts  to  compel 
children  of  nonsectarian  parents  to  attend  instruction  in  religion; 
it  favored  plans  to  make  the  attendance  at  the  middle  schools  easier 
for  children  of  poor  parents.  The  association,  Lehrerakademie  in 
Graz,  conducted  lectures  and  discussions  to  develop  principles  along 
which  modern  educational  laws  should  be  enacted.  Laymen  have 
taken  part  in  these  activities.     The  deliberations  have  been  charac- 
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terized  by  the  absence  of  scholastic  remoteness.  That  forward- 
looking  efforts  have  been  dominant  is  indicated  by  such  topics  as 
^  The  gates  to  the  future,''  ''  What  large  problems  confront  the 
schools  and  education?"  With  the  view  of  attaining  results  to  their 
resolutions,  the  teachers  have  memorialized  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion.^ 

Gradually  a  borderland  between  the  schools  and  the  industries 
has  been  discovered,  a  domain  that  promises  to  be  the  scene  of  the 
country's  most  hopeful  endeavors.  But  as  emphasized  by  Prof. 
Victor  Fadrus  in  a  lecture,  December  1,  1917,  without  folk  school 
teachers  of  large  outlook  and  endowments  nothing  can  be  accom- 
plished. To  do  their  work  these  men  must  step  forth  from  their 
seclusion  and  take  an  active  part  in  scientific,  industrial,  juridical, 
technical,  political,  and  art  problems  of  everyday  life.  The  tenor 
of  the  lecture,  which  appears  to  express  the  view  gaining  acceptance, 
indicates  that  the  teacher  should  bring  together  the  people  and  the 
sciences,  the  teachers  and  the  arts;  to  that  end  the  teachers  must,  on 
the  one  hand,  be  in  touch  with  creative  men  and  women  of  their 
times  and,  on  tiie  other,  with  the  masses  that  apperceive  and  follow. 
Practically,  teachers  at  all  stages  should  be  able  to  recast  and  to 
refashion  instruction  values  so  that  these  may  be  apprehended  by  the 
naive  perceptive  powers  of  the  young.  They  should  clarify  the 
laws  of  achievement;  financial  resources,  for  instance,  employed  i'n 
united  and  cooperative  combinations  can  achieve  vastly  bigger  things 
than  can  the  same  resources  as  scattered  units.  Teachers  should  be 
prepared  to  point  out  what  a  given  community  needs,  what  it  further 
would  like  to  have,  and  also  what  it  may  have  above  its  needs. 

The  teacher  must,  over  and  above  the  educational  requirements,  be 
informed  on  the  resources  and  the  economic  arrangements  of  the 
country.  These  demands  have  already  taken  form  in  the  growing 
vogue  of  home  locality  study  (Heimatkunde).  Again,  while  the 
teacher  is  an  intermediary  between  the  world  and  the  children,  he 
is  at  the  same  time  an  intermediary  between  the  people  and  their 
aims,  between  the  present  and  the  future.  He  must  share  with  the 
parents  the  responsibility  for  the  future  of  their  children;  he  must 
help  to  formulate  the  problwns  of  the  community  and  the  nation 
and  assist  in  solving  them  instead  of  leaving  their  solution  to  self- 
appointed  party  disputants. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  TEACHERS*  UNIONS. 

The  success  of  the  armies  of  central  Europe  in  the  early  years  of 
the  war  gave  vogue  to  the  dream  of  Middle  Europe  (Mitteleuropa). 
The  "  Schulgeschichte  "  covering  the  time  from  July  15, 1915,  to  July 
15,  1916  (Jahrbuch,  1916),  shows  that  the  teachers  anticipated  the 

^  Pftdagogisctaes  Jahrbuch,  1916. 
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edu(*ational  problems  that  would  arise  from  this  union  of  empires. 
The  reports  from  many  teachers'  associations  in  Austria  and  Ger- 
many indicate  that  the  teachers  welcomed  the  idea,  and  that  they, 
within  the  scope  of  their  work,  tried  to  hasten  its  consummatioiL 
Their  efforts  became  directed  toward  uniting  the  teachers  of  the 
countries  to  comprise  the  new  federation.  On  the  4th  and  5th  days 
of  March,  T.916,  negotiations  were  opened  between  the  German 
Teachers'  Association  and  the  German-Austrian  Union,  looking 
towai-d  a  unification  of  the  teachers'  associations  of  the  future  Mittcl- 
europa.  Propositions  were  drafted  and  a  decision  taken  to  complete 
the  federation  in  the  early  future.  It  was  further  unanimously  de- 
cided to  have  committees  appointed  from  all  teachers'  associations  of 
the  middle-European  peoples  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  public 
education  and  more  firmly  to  cement  the  fellow-feeling  among  the 
teachers  of  these  coimtries.  The  executive  committee  of  the  German 
Teachers'  Association,  which  in  December,  1915,  had  started  the 
movement,  was  charged  with  the  task  of  carrying  the  resolution  into 
effect.*  The  initiative  taken  by  the  Grerman  association  was  favor- 
ably viewed  by  their  colleagues  in  Austria,who  regarded  the  movement 
as  opportune  for  affiliations  of  the  kind  contemplated.  The  idea  of 
solidarity  and  union  became  general.  The  problem  of  Mitteleuropa 
and  reorganization  after  the  war  was  eagerly  discussed  in  the  a.sso- 
ciations  of  Austria.  The  provincial  associations,  however,  found 
difficulty  in  reaching  a  working  basis  of  unanimity.  Efforts  were 
made  to  unite  the  associations  of  all  the  crownlands  into  one  union 
without  regard  to  party  lines  or  denominational  adherence.  (Rund- 
schau, August,  1918.)  The  folk  school  teachers  of  Germany  resolved 
on  cooperating  with  those  of  Austria-Hungary ;  there  was  even  some 
talk  of  organic  union  with  those  of  Bulgaria  and  Turkey.  The 
teachers  pointed  out  that  it  was  desirable  to  learn  more  about  fellow 
teachers  in  the  allied  countries  and  thereby  reach  a  better  imder- 
standing  of  the  professional  interests  they  had  in  common. 

The  teachers  of  Germany  sent  40,000  marks  to  the  teachers  of 
Austria  to  help  relieve  the  distress  created  among  their  families  by 
the  invasion  of  the  Russians.  This  sum  was  used  to  assist  fugitives 
and  other  destitute  persons  for  whom  no  other  funds  were  available. 
This  act  of  good  will  was  to  be  an  enduring  monument  to  the  mutu- 
ality of  good  feeling  between  the  teachers  of  the  two  countries.  The 
officei-s  of  the  teachers'  associations  were  charged  with  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  sum,  "  In  the  war,"  says  a  journal  for  April,  1916,  "  we 
have  lost  much  of  our  unfeeling  selectiveness ;  the  struggle  between 
classes  has  been  replaced  by  common  interests;  former  enemies  have 

^  P&dagoglsche  Rundschau,  May,  1916. 
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become  oonfederated  heroes;  nations  are  extending  their  hands  in 

friendship  to  one  another.'^ 

As  the  movement  toward  consolidating  the  teachers'  miions  of 

these  nations  was  inseparably  ccmnected  with  the  war,  it  rose  and 

came  to  naught  with  the  successes  and  reverses  of  the  Teutonic 

armies. 

THE  NEW  ORDER. 

The  new  order  starts  with  the  dismemberment  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire,  from  which  eventually  new  Commonwealths  will 
arise.  Confronted  by  the  impending  disruption,  each  nation  is  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  maintain  its  identity  and  to  consolidate  with  itself 
assimilable  portions  of  other  nations.  To  that  end  the  Czechs,  Jugo- 
slavs, and  Polish  leaders  have  reaffirmed  their  nationalistic  pro- 
grams in  uncompromising  terms  and  have  denied  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Oovemment  the  right  to  speak  in  the  name  of  any  save 
the  Germans  and  Magyars.* 

During  this  period  of  uncertainty,  of  dissolution  and  ot  reorgan- 
ization, the  teachers  have  been,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  observe  their 
status,  swayed  by  conflicting  sentiments.  At  this  moment  of  disil- 
lusion, so  we  are  told  in  a  journal  of  October,  1918,  the  Austrian 
teachers  are  awaiting  the  coming  reorganization  with  equanimity. 
They  are  aware  'that  the  growth  of  national  feeling  and  national  con- 
sciousness is  so  vigorous  among  the  separate  Provinces  that  it  is  hope- 
less to  try  to  consolidate  them  into  one  Imperial  Commonwealth. 
The  teachers  find  comfort  and  compensation  in  the  prospect  of  relief 
from  racial  dissensions  in  new  States  where  each  State  gets  its  own. 
The  internal  struggles  have  been  weighing  heavily  upon  the  schools, 
making  the  enactments  of  suitable  and  progressive  laws  impossible, 
and  paralyzing  the  power  to  advance.  Political  considerations  have 
swayed  and  wrenched  the  school  regulations  from  their  just  Province. 
"  With  every  change  of  ministry — and  such  change  was  frequent  in 
Austria — came  a  new  system.  The  German,  Polish,  Czechish,  etc., 
ministers  of  education  did  not  pipe  the  same  tunes."  ♦  *  ♦  Hence 
a  definite  national  trend  could  not  be  maintained. 

The  teachers  and  others  appear  to  look  forward  to  the  new  era  as 
a  time  when  further  social  progress  shall  be  made  through  improved 
opportunities  for  all.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  wealth  and 
intellectual  work  on  the  one  hand  and  manual  work  on  the  other  had 
of  recent  years  come  to  be  more  sharply  drawn  than  a  decade  ago. 
The  same  authority  (Rundshau,  Jan.,  1918),  says 'that  the  wealthy 
and  the  educated  were  moving  farther  away  from  those  who  work 
with  the  hands.  They  no  longer  touched  elbows  in  social  affairs; 
they  had  no  celebrations  in   common;   they   did   not   intermarry. 

*  New  Europe,  October,  1918. 
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The  distance  between  a  factory  owner  and  his  workmen  was  greater 
than  that  between  the  nobility  and  the  plebeians  during  the  sevea- 
teenth  century  or  between  master  and  servant  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  Should  the  war,  which  has  exposed  so  many  defects, 
also  find  a  means  to  bring  social  classes  into  closer  sympathy  with 
one  another? 

The  teachers  also  hope  the  upheaval  may  bring  relief  from  inner 
dissensions,  from  bad  school  laws  and  obstructive  social  traditions. 
They  view  prospective  changes  without  regret,  apparently  looking 
forward  to  better  conditions  under  the  republican  forms  of  govern- 
ment that  may  be  established.  '*How  republics  may  prosper  is 
shown  by  the  examples  of  Switzerland  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  which  we  have  before  our  eyes,"  and  where  "  the  will  of 
the  people  and  the  sentiments  of  the  people  prevail.'^  ^ 

PROBLEMS  AND  IDEALS  NOW  UNDfiR  DISCUSSION. 

Rapidly  moving  political  changes  have  imparted  a  new  momentum 
to  school  reforms,  which  are  ordinarily  slow  in  taking  shape.  The 
rising  administrations  are  aware  that  their  principles  can  gain  per- 
manence only  through  the  schools.  In  the  new  democracies  it  is 
more  obvious  than  iti  the  older  monarchies  that  policies  must  readi 
the  people  and  become  accepted  by  them  through  tiie  schools. 

A  few  of  the  current  problems  and  movements  which  are  either  in 
sight  or  already  under  way  as  peace  is  restored  are  here  given.  Their 
outcome  will  depend  on  the  complexion  of  the  political  party  that 
comes  into  power. 

First,  the  country  and  its  leaders  hope  to  find  in  the  closer  coopera- 
tion between  the  schools  and  the  industries  the  way  to  recovery  from 
the  appalling  devastation  caused  by  the  war.  The  safety  of  the 
State  and  the  ascendancy  of  the  schools  depend,  in  the  first  place,  on 
technical  efficiency  in  production  and  on  equitable  distribution. 
With  this  in  view,  laws  expanding  the  continuation  work  of  the 
schools  and  the  industrial  training  are  urged  by  the  school  men. 

The  feeling  has  long  been  uppermost  that  much  excellent  talent 
goes  to  waste  for  want  of  opportunity  and  encouragement.  Hence 
the  demand  has  arisen  that  its  discovery  and  development  should 
not  be  left  to  chance,  but  that  the  schools  in  their  work  shall  effect 
an  arrangement  adapted  to  bring  special  gifts  into  sight  during  the 
period  of  the  folk  school,  and  that  funds  be  provided  to  afford  such 
gifts  the  opportunity  for  full  development 

Then,  too,  it  is  felt  that  the  teacher's  duties  to  the  pupils  do  not  end 
with  the  completion  of  the  courses.  The  teacher's  counsel  and  guid- 
ance should  be  extended  to  them  while  they  are  being  established  in 
the  trades  or  in  business. 


*  Jesmen,  A.  Chr.,  In  the  November-Decemter  issue  of  PadagroiriAcl^e  Rundschau,  1918. 
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Hke  tcoekers'  field  of  labor  is  being  extended  into  new  proTinces 
that  the  war  has  discovered.  They  will  have  a  larger  share  than 
formerij  in  the  responsibility  for  the  health  of  their  papils.  In- 
fmncj  and  childhood  are  the  periods  when  physical  defects  threaten- 
ii^  to  beccMne  permanent  afiietions  should  be  discovered  and  dealt 
^th  by  the  specialist.  The  teachers  will  be  charged  with  the  duty 
of  seeing  that  this  is  done. 

That  the  family  is  the  center  from  which  all  educational  worii 
must  proceed  is  gaining*recognition.  This  conception  is  leading  to 
endeavors  to  protect  the  children  and  their  mothers,  to  lock  after 
the  homes,  to  see  that  necessaries  and  reasonable  comforts  are  pro- 
vided. It  is  also  seen  that  children  need  protection  against  the  bad 
influences  of  the  crowded  cities  and  s(»netimes  even  against  the  ar- 
rangements made  by  paraits  who  are  not  morally  fitted  to -take  care 
of  them. 

The  moral  welfare  of  papils  is  a  cause  of  much  concern  to  the 
schools  and  the  authorities,  herace  the  d^nand  is  set  up  that  the  pro- 
tection and  care  they  get  shall  be  better  reguhited  and  placed  on  a 
more  comprehensive  basis  than  hitherto  and  that  funds  be  procured 
for  the  erection  of  schools,  homes^  gardens,  playgrounds,  training 
schools  for  defectives,  and  places  of  refuge  for  neglected  or  way- 
ward children.  These  educational  and  welfare  institutions  are  to 
be  administered  by  teachers  and  physicians  rather  than  by  the 
judicial  authorities.  Among  these  measures  there  is  a  proposition 
to  assign  the  surveillance  of  each  street  and  the  children  and  youth 
there  to  one  or  two  reliable^iersons.  Sensatioaial  or  inciting  papers, 
illustrations,  and  pictures  ate  to  be  kept  from  the  hands  of  children. 
Posters  of  this  character  are  to  be  kept  out  of  dbow  windows ;  chil- 
dren's attendance  at  motion-picture  enteftainments  is  to  be  strictly 
regulated. 

The  increased  scope  of  woman's  work  will  demand  adaptation  of 
the  schools  to  better  and  more  consistent  plans  foi^  the  training  of 
women  in  housdiold  work  and  doniestie  duties,  the  care  of  infants 
and  the  sick.  The  stiiools  will  also  be  espeete^  to  provide  better 
physical  training  for  girls.  Some  trainmg  or  guidance  of  value  to 
girls  as  social  members  of  the  community  will  be  imparted. 

Physical  training  must  be  ccmtinued  through  the  entire  period  of 
schooling,  beginning  in  the  earliest  days  of  infancy  and  adapting 
itself  to  the  changing  needs  of  childhood  and  youth.  Upon  leaving 
school  the  yoimg  men  should  continue  the  work  in  the  preparatory 
military  schods  and  the  yoong  wi)m6]k  unite  into  voluntary  associ- 
ation for  continued  physical  exercise,  a  requisite  also  to  be  set  up 
for  the  young  men  who  have  completed  their  military  service.  These 
endeavors  have,  first  of  all,  the  obvious  value  of  improving  health 
and  strength,  but  they  have  also  the  very  important  value  odf  bringing 
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together  persons  from  all  classes  for  purposes  that  tend  to  unite  them 
in  closer  fellow  feeling. 

In  regard  to  school  control,  a  general  sentiment  prevails  that  State 
control  of  the  folk  schools  would  obviate  many  of  the  difficulties 
under  which  they  now  labor,  particularly  the  ever-present  tendency 
to  disruption  due  to  partisan  conflict.  The  salaries  of  teachers  would, 
under  State  administration,  be  more  equitable.  This  topic,  as  wdl 
as  that  of  the  Einheitsschule,  involves  the  organization  of  the  entire 
system. 

The  educational  associations  of  Austria  urge  that  the  institutions 
for  the  training  of  teachers  should  also  be  taken  over  by  the  State, 
and  that,  as  a  consequence,  private  teachers^  colleges  and  seminaries 
should  be  gradually  discontinued.  They  set  up  further  the  aim  of 
extending  the  course  for  teachers  from  four  to  five  j^ears.  To  have 
attained  the  age  of  15  should  be  the  only  entrance  condition.  But  as 
teachers'  training  schools  continue  from  the  folk  school  (Burger- 
schule),  and  as  these  dismiss  their  pupiTfe  at  the  age  of  14,  it  im^t 
be  advisable,  in  order  to  avoid  the  omission  of  a  year,  to  extend  the 
teachers',  course  to  six  years  and  consequently  admit  pupils  at  the 
age  of  14.  Entrance  examinations  should  be  (Hnitted ;  the  certificate 
from  the  Biirgerschule  should  suffice,  perhaps  on  the  condition  that 
a  pupil  may  be  found  insufficiently  prepared  before  the  end  of  the 
first  semester.  The  curriculum  for  teachers  should  comprise,  besides 
the  native  tongue,  one  modem  language,  with  the  privilege  of  select- 
ing also  a  second  modern  language  and  Latin.  The  Society  for  the 
Education  of  Teachers  regards  the  inclusion  of  Latin  as  essential  in 
the  course  for  teachers,  maintaining  that : 

(a)  "Of  all  languages,  Latin  is  best  adapted  to  support  the  in- 
struction in  the  mother  tongue."  ^ 

(6)  They  cite  the  words  of  Dr.  Rudolph  Heinrich,  a  prominent 
educator  of  Vienna : 

We  have  gone  to  school  to  the  ancients  for  a  thousand  years,  a  fact  which 
has  charged  our  modem  spiritual  life  with  the  conceptions  of  tlie  ancients, 
which  we  can  not  fully  comprehend  without  tracing  them  back  to  their  sourcusL 
Most  sciences  owe  their  terminology  to  the  ancient  languages.  The  fundamental 
educational  sciences,  as  psychology,  logic,  ethics,  in  their  basic  ideas,  point  back 
to  the  intellectual  work  of  the  ancients.  It  is  further  pointed  out  that  th€ 
inherent  exactness  and  consistency  of  the  Latin  tongue  have  a  powerful  forma- 
tive value  in  education.  In  Roman  history  we  can  study  the  rise,  the  spirit 
and  the  decline  of  a  world  power  and  observe  what  makes  a  people  great  and 
what  is  the  cause  of  its  dov/nfall. 

As  the  present  sketch  is  being  completed  reports  from  the  schools 
of  Austria-Hungary  come  to  hand,  indicating  the  sweeping  changes 
that  may  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  present  upheaval. 

The  present  Government  of  Hungary,  according  to  La  Vie  Univer- 
^(xirey  contemplates  bridging  the  chasm  between  social  orders  by  re- 
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quiring  students  of  the  learned  professions  to  devote  certain  hours  a 
week  to  a  trade  or  to  strictly  manual  work. 

The  Berne  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  Educational  Sup- 
plement for  April  17,  1919,  telegraphs : 

The  Budapest  schools  reopened  last  Friday.  The  Soviet  government  is  pre- 
paring a  complete  revision  of  the  educational  system  in  accordance  with  the 
new  spirit  and  aspirations  of  the  world  proletariat  The  teachers  are  to  begin 
by  an  explanation  of  the  ordinance  of  the  new  government.  The  schemes  of 
instruction  in  history  and  citizenship  are  to  be  revolutionized  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  Marxian  teaching  for  capitalist  doctrines  of  socal  economics.  Ethics  will 
be  substituted  for  religious  instruction.  The  teaching  of  jurisprudence  for 
advanced  students  in  the  commercial  colleges  will  be  abolished,  as  the  system 
of  laws  under  the  communist  government  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the 
capitalist  regime. 

But  such  enactments  are  likely  to  move  back  from  the  extremes  till 
they  reach  a  balance  in  true  accord  with  the  new  order..   The  recent 
school  laws  of  Germany,  which  eliminated  religious  instruction  from 
the  curricula,  are  already  in  danger  of  repeal  under  the  protests 
coming   from  school  associations  in  all  parts  of  the  country.     In 
Austria-Hungary,  as  in  Germany,  the  schools  need  an  influence  to 
steady  them  in  their  labors,  some  element  of  permanence  that  factions 
may  feel  they  have  in  common.    While  the  stress  has  been  on  the 
necessaries  of  life — ^hence  productiveness,  industry,  commerce — the 
.coming  days  will  find  equal  stress  laid  on  ideals,  for  without  them 
chaos  will  prevail.    The  highest  educational  aims  of  the  future  will 
be  sought  in  human  mutuality,  truth,  self-determination,  in  which 
educational,  social,  and  philosophic   endeavors  will   make  common 
cause.    Duties  to  one's  fellow  mortals  must  be  taught ;  and  from  what- 
ever source  the  teaching  comes,  it  can  not  be  made  conclusive  or 
effective  merely  as  a  legal  formula.    The  State  will  need — and  the 
schools  must  help  to  furnish  them — ideas  of  permanence  to  polarize 
the  present  flux  of  feeling*  and  sentiment.    The  State  needs  and  the 
schools  must  help  to  train  characters  of  integrity,  of  love  for  justice, 
of  irrepressible  energy,  of  comprehensive  organizing  power,  in  order 
to  give  stability  to  the  new  commonwealths. 
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LETTER    OP    TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  (^  Tax  Ixtbbxob, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washinffton^  Noveivhei'  li^  1919. 

Sir:  When  the  National  Education  Association  Commission  on 
the  Beorganization  of  Secondary  Education  outlined  its  work  six 
years  ago — more  than  a  year  before  the  beginning  of  the  World 
War — a  committee  was  formed  to  study  and  report  on  business  edu- 
cation in  secondary  schools.    At  that  time  this  subject  was  relatively 
much  less  important  than  it  is  now.    Then  we  were  not  a  commercial 
nation  to  any  large  extent.    Our  domestic  commerce  was  large,  and 
there  was  a  constantly  increasing  demand  for  stenographers,  type- 
writers, bookkeepers,  private  secretaries,  and  other  clerical  help  in 
our  numerous  industrial  plants  and  business  offices  of  various  kinds. 
But  we  had  little  foreign  commerce.    We  sold  much  to  other  coun- 
tries, and  we  bought  much  from  them,  but  we  bought  and  sold  at  our 
own  ports  goods  carried  to  and  fro  in  foreign  bottoms,  flying  foreign 
flags,  under  the  direction  of  foreign  merchants,  and  financed  by 
banks  of  other  countries.    With  the  close  of  the  war  and  the  coming 
of  peace,  we  find  ourselves  engaged  in  foreign  commerce  on  a  large 
scale.    In  a  few  years,  unless  all  signs  fail,  our  flag  will  be  seen  in  all 
ports,  our  ships  will  carry  a  large  part  of  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
our  merchants  will  trade  directly  with  all  countries,  and  their  opera- 
tions will  be  financed  bv  our  own  banks,  with  their  branches  in  all 
important  commercial  cities.     It  also  seems  quite  certain  that  our 
great  engineering  and  industrial  companies  will  have  a  large  share 
in  the  rebuilding  of  the  world  and  in  developing  countries  whose 
industrial  progress  will  date  from  the  reestablishment  of  peace.    All 
this  will  call  for  a  large  amount  of  business  education  in  our  high 
schools  and  perhaps  a  somewhat  radical  reconstruction  of  courses  of 
studj'  in  this  subject.     The  committee,  in  making  this  report,  has 
not  been  unmindful  of  these  changing  conditions,  but  it  is  quite 
probable  that  if  the  committee  were  to  take  this  subject  up  again 
for  a  report  now  or  within  a  few  months  from  now,  it  would  make 
some  important  changes  in  the  report  already  made.    It  is,  however, 
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very  fortunate  that  the  report  can  be  printed  now  as  it  is.    A  very 

large  part  of  it  will  be  found  valuable  for  immediate  use  ui  the 

schools.    Other  parts  will  serve  as  a  basis  and  a  point  of  departure 

for  those  who  would  go  further  to  meet  the  larger  demands  of  the 

present  and  the  future.    I  therefore  recommend  that  this  report  be 

printed  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Cominissicner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Sixteen  years  have  elapsed  since  a  committee  of  the  business  edu- 
cation department  of  the  National  Education  Association  submitted 
a  report  on  the  commercial  curriculum  with  somewhat  detailed  treat- 
ment of  the  various  subjects  of  study.  Four  years  ago  another  com- 
mittee of  the  same  department  made  a  less  complete  report.  Sub- 
sequent changes  in  education  and  in  business  now  call  for  further 
changes  in  commercial  education  in  secondary  schools. 

The  plan  of  the  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary 
Education  offered  an  opportunity  for  a  study  of  the  secondary  com- 
mercial curriculum  in  its  relation  to  the  other  fields  of  secondary  edu- 
cation. Early  in  the  work  of  the  commission  a  committee  on  busi-* 
ness  education  was  appointed  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  A.  L. 
Pugh,  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  New  York  City.  This  com- 
mittee made  preliminary  studies  which  were  a  contribution  toward 
the  present  report.  The  present  committee  was  organized  in  1916, 
and  consisted  almost  entirely  of  persons  directly  engaged  in  com- 
mercial education  in  secondary  schools.  Since  the  organization  of 
the  committee  two  members  have  been  called  to  superintendencies  of 
schools  in  large  cities,  and  a  third  has  been  selected  to  assume  the  di- 
rection of  commercial  education  for  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education. 

An  examination  of  the  report  will  indicate  that,  while  it  has  re- 
tained and  given  full  credit  to  the  earlier  aspects  of  commercial 
education  in  which  the  aim  was  the  training  of  bookkeepers-  and 
stenographers,  there  has  been  an  enlargement  of  the  field  so  that 
commercial  education  may  take  into  its  purview  the  preparation  of 
salesmen  and  of  those  who  are  to  participate  in  the  broader  aspects 
of  business  life. 

The  report  contained  in  this  bulletin  has  been  approved  not  only 
by  the  committee  on  business  education,  but  also  by  the  reviewing 
committee  of  the  commission.  Approval  by  the  reviewing  committee 
does  not  commit  every  member  individually  to  every  statement  and 
every  implied  educational  doctrine,  but  does  mean  essential  agree- 
ment as  a  committee  with  the  general  recommendations.  Messrs. 
Inglis  and  Kingsley,  of  the  reviewing  committee,  however,  take  ex- 
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ception  to  the  limited  amount  of  required  social  study  suggested  for 
years  9, 10,  and  11,  and  in  particular  to  the  restrictions  of  community 
civics  to  two  and  one-half  periods  per  week  in  the  ninth  year. 

Attention  is  called  to  Bulletin  34  of  the  Federal  Board  of  Voca- 
tional Education,  entitled  '' Commercial  Education;  Organization 
and  Administration."  That  bulletin,  which  was  prepared  by  F.  G. 
Nichols,  who  is  a  member  of  tlie  c(«imittee  on  business  education, 
is  in  a  sense  supplementary  to  the  report  in  this  bulletiiu  It  con- 
tains an  analysis  of  the  various  types  of  commercial  education  now 
needed,  and  indicates  the  part  which  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies  should  talce  in  the  development  and  support  of  such  edo- 
cation.  It  gives  plans  for  the  oi;gaiiisation  of  seeondaiy  ccHnmeraal 
education,  devoting  special  attention  to  commercial  work  oondoeted 
in  part-time,  continuation^  and  evening  classes. 

ChEESMAK    a.    HfaHTTCK, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  B^mnsss  Edvcaiitm. 

ChijaLscM  D.  K1NGSI4EX, 
Chahrmain  Reviewing  CornmiUee, 
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PART  I..— THE  COMMERaAL  CURRICULUM. 


I.  THE  PROBLEM. 

By  fleeondary  eomBMrcial  edncaticm  this  (M^nmittee  lUMierstUKls 
that  training  of  tbe  Beeondary  ecbool,  dired)  and  rela4»d,  the  aim  of 
'which  is  to  «quip  young  people  for  entrance  into  bosiness  life.  As- 
suredly those  going  into  business  are  entitled  to  an  education,  which, 
so  far  as  possible,  will  give  breadth  of  view  and  catholicity  of  inter- 
est, as  well  as  facility  in  performing  some  specific  ta^  in  the  business 
world.  The  committee  believes,  tlieref  ore,  that  secondary  commercial 
education  can  and  should  be  made  liberal,  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
pare for  some  branch  or  braitches  of  business. 

The  situation  with  which  this  r^>ort  has  to  deal  is  not  thaoreticaL 
From  the  most  reliable  data  available  it  appears  that  about  half  a 
million  young  people  at  present  are  pursuing  secondary  commercial 
studies  in  the  United  States.  From  the  same  sources,  it  appears  tliat 
more  than  one-fourth  of  all  pupils  attending  the  secondary  schools 
axe  taking  such  studies.  Moreover,  during  the  past  IS  years  the 
number  of  pupils  pursuing  secondary  commercial  education  has 
grown  4rat  of  all  ptoportkxn  to  1^  increase  of  population  or  to  the 
total  increase  in  attendance  on  seoofidary  schools. 

It  is  impossible  satisfactorily  to  consider  commercial  education  in 
Aineriean  secondary  schools  without  a  brief  statement  of  the  ante- 
cedents leading  up  lo  the  pres^it  conditions.  The.private  conunercial 
fidiool  grew  oot  of  schools  of  penmanship;  following  writing  there 
came  bookkeeping,  and  after  this  commercial  arithmetic,  spelling,  let- 
ter writing,  and  bofiiness  English.  The  improvement  of  the  type- 
writer*,  at  about  1870,  gave  an  impetus  to  shmthand  writing  whidi 
had  been  begun  earlier,  and  led  to  the  development  of  stenography 
and  typewriting  as  important  branches  of  commercial  education. 
These  subjects  are  definite  in  character  and  can  be  measured  specifi- 
cally as  to  results.  They  have  been  the  papular  branches  of  commer- 
rial  education  and  it  may  well  be  that  they  have  received  undue 
emphasis. 
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From  about  1850  to  about  1880  commercial  education  in  this  coontiy 
was  given  principally  in  private  schools,  conducted  mainly  for  profit 
These  schools  were  limited  in  scope  and  they  overemphasized  the 
technique  of  a  few  subjects.  Changing  conceptions  of  education  at 
about  1880  led  to  a  demand  that  the  public  high  schools  furnish  com- 
mercial education.  The  tendency  at  first  was  to  introduce  abbreviated 
courses,  often  duplicating  in  subject  matter  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion the  work  done  in  the  private  business  schools.  The  private  busi- 
ness schools  fui*nished  both  textbooks  and  teachers  for  those  earl; 
commercial  courses  in  high  schools. 

The  establishment  of  higher  commercial  schools  in  colleges  and 
universities,  and  the  influence  of  commercial  schools  of  a  more  liberal 
scholastic  character  in  European  countries  led,  in  the  late  nineties,  to 
a  reorganization  of  secondary  commercial  curriculums.  From  that 
time  forward  new  curriculums  were  established,  equal  in  extent  to 
other  secondar}^-school  curriculums,  and  offering  an  educational  con- 
tent not  possible  in  the  earlier  schemes.  Many  of  the  earlier  short 
curriculums  were  lengthened. 

For  20  years  or  more  discussion  has  been  going  on  as  to  the  aims 
of  commercial  education,  and  the  methods  by  which  these  aims  can 
best  be  realized.  While  much  has  been  said  and  written,  there  are 
still  wide  differences  of  opinion,  and  an  utter  lack  of  consensus  as  to 
the  fundamentals  involved.  Moreover,  there  has  been  little  progress 
toward  harmony  among  educators  on  the  one  side  or  among  business 
men  on  the  other. 

II.  TYPES  OF  ORGANIZATION  GIVING  SECONDARY  COMMEROAL 

EDUCATION. 

Present  activities  of  American  communities  in  furnishing  com- 
mercial education  may  be  grouped  under  five  heads,  as  follows: 

1.  The  specialized  high  school  of  commerce,  or  conmiercial  high 
school,  which  is  organized  specifically  to  train  young  people  for 
business  pursuits.  Schools  of  this  kind  exist  in  a  few  centers  of 
population,  as  Boston,  Worcester  and  Springfield,  Mass.,  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  Washington,  Atlanta,  Pittsburgh,  Columbus,  Cleveland, 
Omaha,  San  Francisco,  and  Portland,  Oreg.  These  schools  are 
rendering  a  useful  service  during  the  formative  period  of  com- 
mercial education.  Many  students  of  education  believe,  however, 
that  with  the  establishment  of  the  meaning  and  practice  of  com- 
mercial education  and  the  working  out  of  its  methods,  separate 
schools  become  less  necessary. 

2.  Closely  related  to  the  above  are  distinct  curriculums  for  com- 
mercial training  in  comprehensive,  or  composite,  high  schools.  These 
curriculums  often  exist,  in  effect,  as  schools  within  schools.    As 
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such  they  can  be  so  organized  as  to  give  specific  training  for  business. 
The  comprehensive  high  school  is  the  only  feasible  type  in  small 
or  medium-sized  cities. 

3.  In  smaller  high  schools  commercial  education  can  be,  and  has 
been,  introduced  under  a  system  of  electives  by  which  a  pupil  with 
1:he  advice  and  under  the  direction  of  the  school  authorities  is  per* 
luitted  to  choose  certain  designated  commercial  studies.  Schools  of 
this  sort  are  always  in  danger  of  attempting  more  than  they  can  do 
i^ell.  A  limited  number  of  commercial  studies  well  done  is  likely 
to  be  more  satisfactory  than  a  larger  number  indifferently  completed. 

4.  The  rights  of  the  young  people  of  a  community,  and  the  good 
of  the  community  as  a  whole,  point  to  the  desirability  of  secondary 
education  in  continuation  classes  for  those  who  discontinue  regular 
school  attendance  in  advance  of  becoming  18  years  of  age,  and  be- 
fore completing  the  high-school  course.  Communities  owe  to  those 
who  have  been  given  general  education  and  are  forced  to  go  to  work 
before  completing  a  full  high-school  course  a  further  training  under 
what  may  be  denominated  continuation  and  extension  education. 
Thus,  instead  of  the  attempt  to  give  a  complete  and  final  equipment 
in  all  technical  commercial  subjects  to  those  who  can  not  continue  in 
school  on  full  time  we  recommend  that  all  young  people  who  are 
compelled  to  take  positions  as  junior  clerks  be  given  free  time  from 
their  employment  for  the  continuation  of  their  education,  as  has 
been  the  practice  in  European  countries.  Compulsory  continuation 
education  is  in  operation  in  certain  foreign  countries  and  is  already 
being  introduced  in  a  modified  form  in  some  American  States.  Be- 
ginnings in  specialized  subjects,  such  as  bookkeeping  and  shorthand, 
may  be  made  in  the  high  school ;  and  should  the  pupil  be  under  the 
necessity  of  withdrawing  from  school  before  the  completion  of  the 
curriculum,  he  may  continue  this  education  after  entering  upon 
employment.  Evening  high  schools  also  afford  opportunity  to  extend 
and  supplement  the  work  already  accomplished  by  commercial  pupils 
in  the  day  schools. 

5.  Last,  and  relatively  the  newest  aspect  of  secondary  conmiercial 
education  in  this  country,  is  the  graduate  or  specialized  school  for 
those  who  have  either  completed  a  general  high-school  course  or  have 
completed  at  least  two  years  of  such  a  course,  and  who  wish  to  have 
an  abbreviated  and  definite  training  to  equip  them  for  commercial 
employment.  Schools  of  this  kind  can  of  necessity  be  established 
only  in  the  larger  centers  of  population,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  they  have  in  such  centers  a  useful  function. 

In  the  above-named  types  of  schools  there  are  two  essentially  dif- 
ferent procedures.  In  one,  commercial  education  is  given  simul- 
taneously with  general  education.  The  j)upil  gets  a  limited  amount 
of  commercial  education  in  his  earlier  years  and  as  he  goes  on  an 
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iaoreftsusig  ftffioimt,  inA  during  tha  entire  aeeoadary-acho^  petitd 
epeci&e  training  for  eonuneiK^ial  life  takes  only  a  portioa  of  his  tm. 
In  the  other  type  the  more  highly  specialized  professiimal  oooumr- 
ciid  education  in  a  cWical  school  is  planned  for  a  briefer  period  and 
is  made  to  rest  on  two  or  more  years  of  a  hi^-^hool  coarse  already 
completed,  or  their  equivakott. 

Commercial  work  has  hitherto  not  goifflrally  been  orgauoized  as  a 
corriculum  devoted  to  a  speciie  objeot.  Inst.ead  it  has  beoi  t 
kxMely  formed  group  of  elective  studies  to  which  were  added  a  cer- 
tain number  of  vague  subjects,  aad  as  such  it  has  failed  to  give  tbe 
imity  necessary  in  any  really  effective  system  of  edocatitHi. 

III.  PURPOSES. 

In  a  general  way^  commercial  education  up  to  the  present  luis  ti- 
tanpted  to  meet  four  distinct  business  needs : 

First,  and  most  de^ite  of  these,  is  tlie.  training  of  stenographers; 
and  second,  is  tlie  draining  of  bookkeepers  and  cl«rks  for  general 
office  work.  Theae  two  functions  have  heretofore  been  regarded  as 
the  full  obligation  of  commercial  education.  The  limiting  of  isont- 
mercial  education  to  tiie  preparation  of  bookkeepers  and  stesaog- 
raphers  has  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  this  ns  the  siost  db- 
sirable  form  of  training  for  boys.  It  appears  to  this  committee  that 
the  opportunities  for  a  broader  training  on  the  one  hand  ai>d  the 
demand  of  business  for  young  men  on  the  other,  are  sufficient  g|i>unds 
for  urging  that  boys  be  given  a  broader  commercial  education*  This, 
it  will  be  seen,  raises  tlie  further  questions  as  to  whether  boys  shoold 
not  have  a  different  commercial  education  trom.  that  gi\ien  to  girls, 
and  whether  boys  and  giris  may  not  in  some  cases  be  tauglit  more 
efficiently  in  separate  classes. 

Third,  the  need  that  business  education  has  recently  undertaken  to 
meet,  is  the 'training  for  secretarial  work'of  those  who  have  had  a 
broader  fimdamental  education  and  who  wish  to  take  more  re- 
sponsible positions  than  to  be  merely  stenographers.  Stenography 
and  typewriting  are  made  elements  in  the  training  of  secretaries,  but 
to.  these  are  added  numerous  other  professional  studies,  such  as 
economics,  commercial  correspondence,  business  customs,  and  bad- 
ness law. 

Fourth,  the  need  that  commercial  education  now  seeks  to  suppiy 
is  the  demand  for  salesmen.  This  involves  not  only  a  training  in 
the  principles  of  salesmanship,  meeting  the  public,  malring  a  sale, 
etc.,  but  also  a  broader  training  in  business,  knowledge  of  merchan- 
dise, and  the  cultivation  of  taste.  Salesmanship  offers  good  op- 
portunities to  do  part-time  work,  as  stores  are  often  anxious  to  have 
salespeople  for  a  few  hours  a  day  during  the  heaviest  pressure^  or  on 
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special  days  in  the  week,  or  again  for  special  times,  such  as  around 
Jbboliday  seasons  or  daring  conveoitions.  Salespeople  can  leave  off 
and  take  up  the  work  without  a  serious  break.  A  further  advantage 
in  the  salesmanship  courses  is  the  possibility  of  combining  the  theory 
of  salesmanship  given  in  the  school  with  practice  in  the  store. 

The  conclusion  sometimes  made  that  commejrcial  education  should 
be  tor  girls  only  is  based  on  false  premises.  Commercial  education 
sbould  have  a  much  wider  purpose  than  the  training  of  stenog- 
raphers and  bookkeepers.  Already  the  broadened  commercial  edur 
cation  has  addressed  itself  to  the  task  of  training  for  service  in  the 
community,  for  participation  in  social  life,  and  for  knowledge  of, 
and  ability  to  adapt  one's  self  to,  business  as  a  whole.  Such  subjects 
as  eccmomics,  business  organization,  advertising,  salesmanship,  and 
istore  practice  are  relatively  new,  and  yet  in  their  entirety  they  make 
a  new  purpose  of  business  education  comparable  with,  if  not  more 
important  than,  stenography  or  bookkeeping.  Young  people  trained 
for  the  broader  and  more  professional  aspects  of  commercial  life  have 
every  prospect  of  finding  for  themselves  highly  useful  places  in  busi- 
ness as  they  demonstrate  their  fitness  for  more  responsible  duties. 
In  the  suggested  curriculum  given  below  the  attempt  is  made  to 
realize  these  purposes. 

IV.  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  COMMERCIAL  CURRICULUM. 

The  time  allotment  for  physical  education  and  chorus  singing  is 
not  specified  in  the  tabulation  below.  It  is  assumed  that  commer- 
cial pupils  will  have  the  benefit  of  tlie  full  provision  for  these  activi- 
ties. Kot  less  than  four  periods  a  week  should  be  devoted  to  this 
work. 

SEVENTH  TEAR. 

The  work  in  this  year  sliould  be  practically  the  same  as  that  of 
other  pupils  in  the  school.  It  sbould  include  English,  geography  and 
history,  arithmetic,  phygiology  and  hygiene,  penmansliip,  physical 
education,  household  or  industrial  arts,  drawing,  and  music.  The 
work  of  this  year  may  well  include  some  "  try-out "  projects  or.  short 
unit  courses  designed  to  help  in  the  choice  of  work  for  the -following 
years.  If  such  try-out  courses  are  offered  they  should  be  taken  by 
all  students,  or,  at  least,  each  student  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
choose  from  a  variety  of  such  courses.  Specializing  is  out  of  place 
in  this  year. 

The  try-out  courses  above  suggested  should  serve  two  ends:  To: 
detmnine  the  interests,  aptitudes,  and  capacities  of  pupils,  and, 
second,  to  reveal  to  the  pupils  the  major  fields  of  academic  and  voca- 
tional intere^s.    Only  by  such  an  arrangement  as  is  here  recom- 
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mended  can  the  piipil  elect  his  curriculum  intelligently.  These  try- 
out  courses  should  at  the  same  time  have  a  content  of  assured  educa* 
tional  value. 


EIGHTH  YEAB. 


Periods.1 


Pr©- 
pared* 


English  (hair  the  time  devoted  to  precticBl  Engttdi  with  emphasis  on  staple  boshieas 

English  and  letter  formsj ; 

U.  S.bbtory 

Household  or  industrial  arts — — 

Business  arithmetic 

Elementary  industrial  and  commercial  geograf^y 

First  lessons  mboainesSfincludrng  short  daUy  drills  in  bostMSSViltiiig 


Total. 


5 

5 


8 
5 


18 


panl 


4 


NINTH   TKAB. 


English 

Community  dvlcs  (5  periods  one-halt  year) 

General  science  * , 

Commercial  mathonatics  (5  periods  onO'liaif year).  , 

Elementary  t>ookkeepmg,  business  forms  and  boslness  writing. 
Typewriting 


Total. 


5 

? 


15 


10 


lA 


TENTH   YEAR. 


Repjtired. 

E n glish— Selected  reading  with  oral  and  wrl tten  composition 

Bookkeeping,  mtermediate 

Industrial  and  commercial  geography,  including  local  industries  and  commercial 
products 


EUdtvef  (ekooH  /).* 


Shorthand  and  typewriting 

Science 

History  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century . 
Modem  language 


5 
5 


5 
5 
5 
5 


>  Length  of  periods  to  be  approximately  45  to  fiO  minutes.  The  committee  would  call  attention  to  the 
advantages  of  a  longer  school  day  with  longer  periods  to  include  supervised  study,  and  a  reduced  reqair** 
ment  for  the  preparation  ol  lessons  outside  ot  school. 

>  Condi  lions  in  some  schools  may  warrant  lor  some  pupils  the  substitution  of  either  household  arts  or  a 
modem  language. 

•  Additional  eiectives  which  are  available  in  the  school  and  for  which  the  pupils  have  spedal  aptftnds 
should  t>e  open  to  them .  It  is  especially  recommended  that  wherever  weli-organued  courses  in  conunecvtei 
or  applied  art  are  offered  such  courses  be  commended  to  oommeicial  stiKlents  who  may  have  aptitude  lor 
them. 

If  shorthand  is  not  elected,  typewriting  may  be  taken  as  an  extra 
unprepared  subject  for  5  periods. 

ELEVENTH  AND  TWELFTH   YEARS.' 


Beginning  with  the  eleventh  year  the  pupiPs  work  should  be  more 
highly  specialized  in  one  of  the  three  following  fields :  General  busi- 
ness and  bookkeeping ;  stenographic  and  presecjretarial ;  or  retail  sell- 
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ing  and  store  service.  To  make  the  suggestions  under  these  heads 
more  obvious  the  work  for  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  years  is  arranged 
in  three  type  curriculums.  These  curriculums  are  each  two  years  in 
length  and  include  certain  subjects  which  are  common  to  all  the  cur- 
riculums. Naturally  the  studies  common  to  the  different  curriculums 
will  be  taught  jointly. 

General  business  and  bookkeeping  curriculum, 

ELEVENTH   TEAR. 


Refuired. 

SoKflah— Selected  reading  with  oral  and  written  oom  position 

Office  practice 

Bookkeeping,  advanced 

SUeUves  ichaote  at  Imu  t), 

Boonomlc  history  since  1700 

Sdoice  with  industrial  applications 

Modem  language 


Periods 

per 

week. 


5 
3 
5 


6 
6 
5 


TWEUTH  TEAS. 

Reqiftiftd. 

Business  English— theme  writing,  oral  reports,  and  commercial  oorrespondenoe  , 

Advanced  A  merican  history  anddtizenshlp 

Commeioial  law  (5  periods  onfr>bai  f  year } 

Economics  (5  periods  one-half  year) , 

Advanced  commercial  arithmetic , 

Business  organisation,  ad veriising,  and  salesmanship  (or  foreign  iangnage  if  begun  earlier) 


5 
6 

6 


Stenofrraphic  and  presecretarial  curriculum, 

ELEVENTH  TEAB. 


RifvUred. 

BngUsh^Seleoted  reading  with  oral  and  written  comfposltion 

Shorthand 

Typewriting  (transcripts) 

Offloe  practice 

Eleetlvet  {ehoo»e  1). 

Voonomlc  history  since  1700 

Home  economics 

Science  with  industrial  applications 

TWELFTH   TBAB.^ 

■  ■  ■  ■  ^     ■  ' 

Business  English— theme  writing,  oral  reports  and  commercial  correspondence 

A  d  vanced  American  history  and  oltlsenshlp 

Commercial  1  aw  (6  periods  one-half  year) 

Economics  ( 5  periods  one-hal  f  year ) 

Secretarial  practice.  Inolndlng  shorthand 

Transcription  and  typewriting 


6 
6 
3 
8 


6 
6 
6 


1 1t  is  strongly  ursed  that  opportunity  be  found  for  part-time  work  during  the 
twelfth  year.  For  pupils  who  Hpend  alternate  wefks,  or  fortnights*  in  poKltlons  the 
total  time  available  in  srhool  will  of  necessity  be  only  one-half  that  given.  For  such 
pupils  the  distribution  of  iheir  work  while  In  school  may  well  be  as  Indicated  for  the 
twelfth  year. 
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itetail  sellinff  ami  itote  service  eurricuium^ 

ELBVEWTH  TEAB. 


ReqvUred. 

English— Sele^rted  reading  with  oral  and  wrfttcn  oompodtion . 
Salesmanship  and  merchandise 


Eleetiva  {chooft  f). 

Economic  history  since  1700 

8cieiioe  (with  industrial  applications) 

Uonw  economics 


9 

s 


i 

i 

i 


TWELFTH    TEAIL 


Business  EnirHsfi— theme  writing,  oral  reports,  and  commercial  correspondence '  S 

Advanced  American  history  and  cltimisnip f  S 

Salesmanship  and  retail  store  organisation '. 5 

Store  practice  and  store  mathematics 


5 


^  It  I9  esAentlal  that  pupils  followlnir  this  curriculum  have  store  experience. 

Kossible  on  the  part-time  arrangement  suggested  above,  but  additional  opportunities  will 
e  found  to  got  such  experience  from  won  on  Saturdays,  in  evenings,  on  holidays,  ai4 
during  RohooT  vacations. 

■  The  note  concerning  part-time  arrangements  on  page  17  applies  with  equal  force  liere. 

In  presenting  the  curriculmns  above  outlined,  the  committee  cau- 
tions schools  against  attempting  more  than  they  can  do  creditably. 
Manifestly  the  small  high  school  will  n6t  be  able  to  differentiate  in 
the  threefold  manner  above  sngge8ted«  The  specialized  type  of  high 
school  or  the  large  comprehensive  hi^h  school  wUl  find  the  curricu- 
lmns above  suggested  entirely  feasible.  The  committee  feels,  how- 
ever, that  these  suggestions  are  of  value  even  to  those  administering 
commercial  education  in  the  small  high  school. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  compare  these  curriculums  with  the  single 
curriculum  formulated  by  the  committee  of  nine  of  the  department 
of  business  education  of  the  National  Education  Association,  adopted 
by  the  department  in  1903  and  with  the  curriculums  of  the  committee 
on  research,  standardization  and  correlation  presented  ^to  the  same . 
department  in  1915.  In  several  particulars  there  are  likenesses,  but 
progress  may  be  noted  in  16  years  in  the  development  or  tiew  subjects 
of  study,  and  in  the  possibility  of  more  highly  specialized  instruction 
in  the  field  of  commercial  education.  (See  Proceedings,  National 
Education  Association  for  years  named.) 

V.  NEED  FOR  DEFINITENBSS  OF  AIM. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  make  conunercial  training  definite 
and  for  a  specific  end ;  in  other  words,  what  the  business  world  now 
most  needss  is  not  young  people  who  can  do  a  wide  variety  of  things 
indifferently,  but  those  who  can  do  one  thing,  or  relatively  few 
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things  with  dispatch  and  accuracy*  But  with  this  skill  there  should 
be  a  background  of  wider  knowledge  and  experience;  this  narrower 
field  can  then  serve  both  as  a  point  of  contact  and  a  place  of  depar- 
ture, for  from  this  beginning  there  can  usually  follow  the  natural 
and  easy  passing  over  into  other  business  activities. 

/The  value  of  practical  experience  during  the  period  of  training  is 
so  great  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  overcome  any  obstacles  to  part- 
time  work.  These  obstacles  have  been  overcome  by  certain  high 
schools.  The  alternate-week  plan  may  be  feasible  in  some  communi- 
ties, while  some  other  plan  may  work  better  in  other  localities.  If 
the  alternate-week  plan  is  used,  only  those  firms  that  are  willing  to 
cooperate  in  the  education  of  the  boy  or  girl,  and  that  offer  worth- 
while future  opportunities  to  graduates,  should  be  selected.  Such 
firms  will  be  large  enough  to  insure  a  variety  of  office  experience,  and 
to  possess  an  organization  in  which  there  will  be  an  office  head  who 
can  each  week  connect  up  the  part-time  student  with  his  or  her  work. 
One  way  in  which  to  get  some  practical  experience  while  education 
is  going  on  is  for  the  person  pursuing  a  commercial  curriculun)  to 
seek  employment  during  the  vacations,  and  on  afternoons,  evenings, 
and  Saturdays.  In  some  schools  pupils  obtain  practical  experience 
for  a  fixed  term  as  clerical  assistants  in  the  school  office.  The  pupil 
takes  dictation,  writes  actual  letters,  answers  the  telephone,  copies 
manuscripts,  tabulates  statistics,  and  prepares  financial  reports  and 
the  like.    Every  school  and  school  system  has  much  work  of  this  kind. 

VI.  RELATIONS  OF  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  TO  THE  BUSINESS 

COMMUNITY. 

Lack  of  interest  in  commercial  education  of  the  right  sort  on  the 
part  of  business  communities  has  hindered  its  development.  In 
Europe,  chambers  of  commerce  have  special  committees  on  education, 
and  practical  men  direct  and  support  commercial  schools.  In  many 
communities,  subventions  are  given  by  the  chambers  of  conmierce 
for  the  support  of  these  schools.  But  in  America,  business  men  have 
not  generally  understood,  or,  if  they  have  understood,  they  have  not 
taken  an  active  interest  in,  this  type  of  education.  This  can  but  be 
regarded  as  unfortunate  from  considerations  of  business  on  Ihe  one 
side  and  of  education  on  the  other.  /Schools  of  salesmanship  have, 
however,  been  stimulated  by  various  national  and  local  commercial 
associations  and  by  private  establishments.  These  schools  have  not 
only  rendered  a  direct  service  to  the  associations  promoting  them, 
but  they  have  also  made  a  useful  contribution  to  the  subject  of 
salesmanship. 

The  conmiittee  therefore  suggests  that  definite  relations  be  estab- 
lished between  the  commercial  curriculums  and  the  business  organiza- 
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tions  of  the  communities  in  which  they  are  set  up.  Gonunittees  on 
education  may  well  he  established  by  chambers  of  commeroe^  boards 
of  trade,  and  other  like  bodies.  BnsinesB  men  should  be  invited  to 
visit  the  schools  and  to  speak  to  the  pnpils  on  the  branches  of  business 
with  which  they  are  intimately  acquainted.  Suggestions  as  to  cor- 
riculnms,  methods  of  study,  and  practical  applications  of  instruction 
may  well  be  invited  from  business  men.  The  pupils  of  commereial 
schools  should  be  taken  from  time  to  time  to  visit  business  offices, 
banks,  and  oommercial  houses,  so  that  they  may  observe  the  activities 
of  the  business  world.  In  addition,  business  organizations,  such  as 
chambers  of  commerce  and  boards  of  trade,  may  sometimes  be  led 
to  offer  prizes  tliat  will  stimulate  particular  lines  of  commerdal 
study.  Through  advisory  committees,  employment  may  be  found 
for  pupils  during  vacaticms,  and  other  points  of  contact  established 
between  the  schools  and  commercial  life. 

VU.  EDUCATIONAL  AIMS  OF  COMMERCIAL  CUBRICULUMa 

The  general  statement  of  aims  of  the  Commission  on  the  Beorgani- 
zation  of  Secondary  Education  applies  to  all  types  of  secondary 
education.^  Pupils  preparing  for  business  should  first  of  all  have 
laid  in  their  lives  a  proper  physical  foundation.  They  should  have 
the  instruction  and  experience  which  will  prepare  them  effectively  to 
discharge  the  obligations  of  citizenship.  Over  and  above  this,  the 
instruction  should  furnish  a  background  for  an  appreciation  of  the 
finer  things  of  life  through  a  study  of  literature,  music,  and  art 
To  the  foregoing  there  must  be  added,  of  necessity,  the  special  equip- 
ment which  will  enable  these  pupils  to  meet  the  demands  of  business. 
The  plea  of  the  committees  on  business  education  is  that  the  com- 
mercial curriculum  should  be  broad  enoug}i  to  prepare  the  pupils  for 
entering  sympathetically  into  life  in  addition  to  giving  tham  the 
capacity  to  do  at  least  one  kind  of  work  welL 

From  the  foregoing  general  statement,  and  particularly  from  an 
examination  of  the  eurnculums  by  whidi  it  is  accompanied,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  committee  believes  that  secondary  commercial  education 
should  include  many  academic  subjects  of  study.  Moreover,  much  of 
the  work  in  English,  history,  science,  and  mathematics  is  possible  of 
commercial  interpretation  and  application.  Commercial  curricnlnms 
that  have  recognized  this  fact,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  while  pre- 
paring pupils  for  entering  into  oommercial  life,  have  also  equipped 
them  for  the  living  of  a  larger  life  of  culture  and  social  servioe.  The 
committee,  therefore,  urges  the  combination  of  liberal  and  practical 
elements  so  that  without  impoverishing  commercial  curriculums 
they  can  be  made  to  prepare  young  people  for  business  lifew 


^  %5  "  C»''^**^l  principles  of  secondary  education/'     U.  S.  Bareaa  of  Bdncation,  1918, 
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VIII.  THE  SHORT  CURRICULUM  CONSIDERED. 

In  the  earlier  developments  of  commercial  education  in  American 
secondary  schools  the  common  practice  was  to  give  one-year,  two- 
year,  and  three-year  curriculums.    A  later  development  excluded 
commercial  work  very  largely  from  the  first  two  years  of  the  high 
school  and  transferred  the  few  commercial  subjects  that  were  given 
to  the  third  and  fourth  years.     This  latter  practice  continues  in 
many  schools  even  to  the  present  time.    The  report  of  a  committee 
of  the  Department  of  Business  Education  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  in  1903,  pronounced  strongly  in  favor  of  the  four- 
year  curriculum  with  commercial  work  in  each  of  the  four  years. 
Since  then  the  tendencies  have  been  in  that  direction.    The  demand 
for  a  short  course  still  continues,  however,  and,  as  this  demand  is  to 
some  extent  based  upon  valid  needs,  the  committee  has  kept  these 
needs  in  mind  but  has  indicated  a  different  solution  of  the  problem. 
The  committee  believes  that  when  it  is  desired  to  condense  all 
the  commercial  work  into  two  years,  the  plan  for  a  clerical  school 
suggested  above  should  be  adopted.    In  other  words,  highly  spe- 
cialized- clerical  work  should  be  given  only  after  some  general  sec- 
ondary education  has  been  secured.    To  plan  for  the  completion  of 
the  entire  commercial  curriculum  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  or  tenth 
year  appears  to  the  committee  to  be  a  retrograde  step  in  conmiercial 
education.    The  committee  recognizes  that  many  young  people  must 
withdraw  from  school  before  the  completion  of  the  full  high-school 
curriculum.    Some  have  not  the  ability  or  the  interest  to  complete 
such  a  curriculum.    Others  are  compelled  to  leave  because  of  condi- 
tions in  the  home.    Recognizing  these  facts  and  believing  that  boys 
and  girls  in  any  community  who  must  enter  upon  their  life  work 
with  a  comparatively  short  period  of  preparation  are  entitled  to 
fully  as  much  consideration  as  any  others,  the  committee  urges  that 
the  commercial  curriculum  be  so  shaped  in  the  eighth,  ninth,  and 
tenth  years,  that  these  years  will  not  only^  lead  naturally  to  the  later 
years  in  the  curriculum  and!  create  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  a 
desire  to  continue  in  attendance  to  the'  end  of  the  course,  but  will 
also  fit  those  who  must  leave  school  at  the  end  of  any  school  year 
for  the  types  of  office  positions  which  boys  and  girls  of  that  age  can 
hope  to  fill  successfully.    This  can  not  be  accomplished  if  the  work  of 
the  early  years  is  vague  and  indefinite,  if  it  is  not  related  to  some- 
thing which  is  to  follow,  or  if  it  has  too  much  of  the  "deferred 
value  "  element  in  it.    Pupils  must  see  the  results  of  the  work  they 
are  doing,  and  see  these  results  at  close  range. 

In  the  curriculum  submitted  above  the  committee  has  attempted 
to  adapt  the  eighth  year  to  the  age  and  vocational  possibilities  of  the 
eighth-year  pupil;  to  include  in  the  ninth  year  subjects  that  will 
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train  the  pupils  who  must  leave  at  the  end  of  this  year  for  the  b^ 
kind  of  service  that  they  can  render;  and  to  extend  commercial 
training  in  the  tenth  year  to  a  point  where  pupils  who  finish  that 
part  of  the  course  are  well  prepared  for  as  large  a  number  of  clerical 
positions  as  they  can  possibly  be  prepared  for  in  that  length  of  time. 
At  the  end  of  the  eleventh  year,  pupils  are  qualified  for  a  higher 
type  of  business  position;  and  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  year  they 
are  fitted  for  the  best  positions  which  those  with  a  high-scliool  edu- 
cation can  hope  to  obtain.  In  this  way  the  committee  believes  that 
it  has  provided  adequately  for  the  needs  of  all  classes  of  pupih} 
including  not  only  those  who  have  the  full  high-school  period  to 
devote  to  their  education,  but  also  those  who  can  remain  in  school 
only  one,  two,  or  three  years.  At  the  same  time,  students  who  enter 
upon  such  a  course  of  study  with  the  expectation  of  remaining  but 
one  or  two  years  may  readily  continue  until  the  end  of  the  course 
if  the  way  opens  for  them  to  do  so. 

If  conimercial  training  is  to  secure  and  hold  an  honored  place  in 
education,  it  must  not  only  provide  for  the  needs  of  those  who  must 
enter  business  at  an  early  age,  but  it  must  prepare  the  largest  pos- 
sible number  of  pupils  for  the  competitive  conditions  of  modern  busi- 
ness. A  conclusive  argument  for  a  commercial  curriculum  extending 
through  the  full  secondary-school  period  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  necessary  technical  facility  and  a  reasonable  modicum  of  general 
intelligence  can  not  be  given  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
school  year.  The  committee  urges  that  the  rights  of  young  people 
themselves  forbid  the  introduction  of  a  short  course  of  the  kind  which 
attempts  to  fit  them  for  service  beyond  the  ability  of  the  immature 
boy  or  girl,  or  which  suggests  leaving  school  before  economic  neces- 
sity, or  other  reasons,  compel  withdrawal.  To  give  ill-prepared  and 
immature  boys  and  girls  a  higlily  specialized  training  without  a 
background  of  intelligence  and  life  interest,  and  to  rush  these  young 
people  into  business  at  an  early  age,  appears  to  the  committee  like 
exploiting  children  either  to  commercial  greed  of  employers,  or  to 
the  selfishness  and  shortsighted  prejudices  of  their  families.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  here  that  the  "  needs  of  the  community  "  can 
be  best  met  by  giving  full  regard  to  the  rights  of  young  people  them- 
selves. 

Finally,  the  committee  believes  that  its  suggested  curriculum  pro- 
vides adequately  for  thfe  needs  of  those  who  have  but  a  short  time 
to  remain  in  school,  and  this  without  sacrificing  those  who  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  able  to  complete  the  full  high-school  curriculum. 
The  committee  would  emphasize  that  the  short  curriculum  does 
not  and  can  not  lead  to  a  business  position  of  so  high  a  grade  or  to 
so  successful  a  commercial  life  as  would  be  possible  if  the  pupil 
had  taken  instead  a  curriculum  giving  a  broader  training. 
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IX.  COMMERCIAL  WORK  IN  THE  SEVENTH,  EIGHTH,  AND  NINTH 

TEARS. 

-  The  question  has  insistently  been  asked,  when  may  commercial  in- 
struction properly  begin?  With  the  introduction  of  the  junior  high 
school,  there  has  been  the  temptation  to  transfer  to  this  school  highly 
specialized  instruction  in  shorthand,  typewriting,  and  bookkeeping. 
In  other  words,  the  aim  has  been  to  give  a  fairly  complete  technical 
training  by  the  completion  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  school  year.  The 
C9mmittee  regards  this  tendency  as  regrettable. 

The  committee  believes  that  "  try  out ''  commercial  instruction  of  a 
general  character  may  well  be  given  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  school 
years.  Such  a  procedure  has  the  double  advantage  of  giving  all  the 
pupils  some  knowledge  of  commercial  affairs,  which  knowledge  will 
be  of  value  to  them  no  matter  what  line  of  work  they  may  later  enter 
upon;  and,  secondly,  it  gives  the  basis  for  an  intelligent  choice  of 
school  subjects.  Any  plan  which  requires  pupils  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventh  or  the  eighth  school  year  to  make  a  choice  of  future  oc- 
cupation that  can  not  later  be  easily  changed  must  work  great  harm. 
At  this  time  they  have  not  had  the  experience,  nor  have  they  the 
knowledge,  to  choose  wisely.  If  the  choice  be  made  by  their  parents 
it  will,  in  many  cases,  be  made  from  prejudice  or  whim,  and  will  not 
be  based  on  the  pupil's  natural  abilities  and  inclinations,  nor  will 
the  choice  be  made  witji  full  regard  for  the  pupil's  ultimate  larger 
good. 

It  is  further  our  opinion  that  the  commercial  education  of  the 
ninth  school  year  may  well  be  of  a  somewhat  general  character,  such 
as  giving  trainmg  in  the  use  of  the  typewriter,  the  teaching  of  the 
fundamentals  of  accounts,  and  such  practical  applications  of  gen- 
eral subjects  as  will  serve  at  once  as  a  foundation  for  later  commer- 
cial  instruction  and  be  of  practical  use  tc  those  who  must  leave 
school  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  year. 

Those  who  go  out  from  school  at  about  16  years  of  age  will  have 
the  largest  success,  and  the  most  abiding  satisfactions  in  life,  if  they 
have  a  fundamental  educational  equipment  which,  with  some  slight 
technical  facility,  will  make  them  of  value  when  it  is  necessary  for 
them  to  seek  employment.  Aji  office  boy  who  can  operate  the  type- 
writer, who  has  been  trained  in  the  fundamentals  of  accounts,  and 
taught  to  write  legibly,  can  fairly  meet  the  demands  made  upon  a 
junior  clerk  in  the  average  business  office.  If  the  pupil  must  leave 
school  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  school  year  and  has  the  equipment 
above  suggested,  it  will  be  possible  for  him  to  find,  in  many  com- 
munities, an  opportunity^  for  continuing  his  education  in  the  con- 
tinuation classCvS  where  the  more  highly  specialized  commercial 
instruction  can  be  given  to  better  advantage  than  in  the  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  school  years. 
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X.  SUITING  THB  CUREICULUM  TO  COMMUNITY  N8ED6. 

Manifestly  no  best  commercial  curriculum  can  be  made  for  all  oom- 
mnnitiesj  or  for  all  pupils  of  a  given  community.  There  are  a  few 
universal  subjects  in  commercial  education  such  as  penmanship,  the 
fimdamentals  of  bookkeeping,  conunercial  arithmetic,  commercial 
geography,  commercial  law,  and  business  English  including  spelling. 
Even  some  of  these  are  a  bit  indefinite,  and  in  certain  quarters  ques- 
tions are  raised  as  to  their  practical  value.  The  committee,  however, 
holds  that  these  subjects  have  been  worked  out  with  sufficient  defi- 
niteness  to  make  them  valuable  as  instruments  of  education,  and  that 
they  may  be  so  taught  as  to  provide  a  foundation  for  specialized  com- 
mercial education. 

The  committee  has  not  deemed  it  wise  to  recommend  a  single  defi- 
nite and  fixed  commercial  curriculum.  It  regards  as  its  most  useful 
function,  not  the  recommendation  of  a  stereotyped  procedure,  but 
rather  the  statement  of  broad  principles  that  can  be  applied  to  the 
widely  diversified  situations  existing  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Tlie  curriculum  for  any  school,  or  group  of  pupils,  or  indeed  for  any 
pupil  should  be  worked  out  with  due  regard  to  the  time  and  oppor- 
tunity which  the  pupil  or  pupils  may  give  to  the  studies,  their  prob- 
able future  life  interests,  and  the  obvious  community  needs.  With 
these  broad  considerations  in  view,  the  committee  has  outlined  a  cur- 
riculum possible  of  a  wide  adaptation.  It  may  be  that  in  certain 
cases  even  the  suggestions  nlade  are  not  sufficiently  comprehensive, 
but  if  the  principle  of  adapting  a  curriculum  to  the  needs  of  the 
pupils  and  the  community  has  been  established,  the  ends  which  the 
committee  sought  have  b^n  attained*  A  curriculum  can  readily  be 
worked  out  for  any  pupil  or  group  of  pupils  by  applying  the  princi- 
plas  set  forth  in  this  section,  and  other  principles  presented  in  the 
earlier  sections  on  "  Types  of  Organizations ''  and  ^  Purposes.'' 

A  curriculum  should  be  so  formulated  as  best  to  serve  the  com- 
munity in  which  it  is  maintained.  Most  schools  believe  that  they 
are  now  well  serving  their  community.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
many  schemes  of  commercial  education  have  been  made  with  insuffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  actual  needs  of  the  communities,  and  are  con- 
tinued without  any  certainty  as  to  whether  their  product  is  meeting 
those  needs  or  not. 

The  committee  on  business  education  urges  the  necessity  for  a  local 
educational  survey  to  determine  the  kind  of  commercial  education 
needed.  Such  a  survey  can  be  originated  and  promoted  by  the  school 
authorities,  but  to  be  effective  it  should  have  the  indorsement  and 
active  support  of  chambers  of  commerce  or  other  commercial  organi- 
zations. If  the  representatives  of  education  make  the  proper  pre- 
sentation of  the  survey  idea,  they  will  find  little  or  no  difficulty  in 
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enlisting  cooperation  of  business  organizations.  The  survey  offers 
a  splendid  opportunity  for  cooperation  between  the  educational  and 
business  factors. 

If  a  competent  paid  investigator  can  be  secured  for  the  survey  the 
results  will  be  most  satisfactory.  If  such  an  investigator  is  not 
aTailable,  the  list  of  the  business  houses  to  be  covered  may  ^e  dis- 
tributed among  commercial  teachers,  and  they  will  have  an  interest- 
ing and  helpful  experience  in  visiting  the  future  employers  of  the 
young  people  whom  they  are  to  educate,  and  they  will  themselves 
get  a  new  point  of  view  on  commercial  education.  Moreover,  if  the 
survey  is  made  by  the  teachers,  the  educational  process  will  begin 
"with  a  better  understanding  and  closer  sympathy  between  the  schools 
and  the  commimity. 

If  teachers  are  not  available,  a  survey  should  be  undertaken  by 
correspondence,  but  this  method  is  open  to  misunderstandings  as  to 
the  information  desired,  why  it  is  sought,  and  also  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  information  obtained.  Perhaps  the  greatest  of  the  difficulties 
is  that  in  a  large  number  of  ca[ses  information  can  not  be  obtained  by 
correspondence. 

The  committee  submits  in  an  appendix  (p.  67)  a  questionnaire, 
which  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  survey.  This  should,  of  necessity, 
be  modified  to  meet  local  needs.  It  may  be  enlarged  in  certain  parts, 
e.  g.,  in  subdivisions  under  various  heads  to  make  the  information 
more  exact.  In  general,  it  is  better  to  ask  questions  which  can  be 
answered  by  a  check,  by  underscoring,  by  "yes"  or  "no,"  or  by  a 
single  word,  rather  than  questions  requiring  a  statement  at  length. 
If  the  information  is  to  be  solicited  by  mail,  the  questionnaire  should 
be  made  as  brief  as  possible  and  still  give  the  necessary  information. 

Tlie  use  to  be  made  of  the  replies  is  all  important.  The  answers 
should  be  tabulated,  qualifications  and  amplifications  studied,  the  re- 
sults interpreted,  and  remedies  suggested.  A  summary  of  the  replies 
to  such  a  questionnaire  can  not  fail  to  be  of  interest,  not  only  to  the 
educational  authorities,  but  also  to  the  business  community.  Many 
school  systems  and  commercial  organizations  will  be  ready  to  print 
the  results  of  such  a  study.  A  few  cities  have  made  studies  of  this 
kind;  every  city  should  make  this  the  method  of  attack  on  the 
problem  of  furnishing  satisfactory  commercial  education.  Surveys 
of  the  sort  above  suggested  have  been  made  in  a  number  of  places, 
among  which  are  Boston,  Cleveland,  and  Eochester. 
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PART  IL— SUGGESTIONS  REGARDING  CX>URSBS  IN  THI 

COMMERCIAL  CURRICULUM. 


1.  ENGLISH. 


The  Committee  on  Business  Education  holds  that  English  is  the 
most  fundamental,  universal,  and  important  subject  of  the  commer- 
cial curriculum.  It  is  the  one  subject  without  which  all  the  others 
will  be  of  lessened  value.  The  committee,  therefore,  recommends 
that  English  be  required  from  the  first  of  the  seventh  year  to  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  year,  and  that  it  be  given  first  place  in  all  considera- 
tions of  time  and  methods  of  study. 

The  admirable  chapter  on  business  English  in  the  report  of  the 
National  Joint  Committee  on  English,  which  represented  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Keorganization  of  Secondary  Education  and  the 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  has  simplified  the  task  of 
this  committee.*  Some  aspects,  however,  call  for  further  considera- 
tion. 

First,  the  committee  urges  the  importance  in  the  commercial 
curriculum  of  instruction  and  training  in  the  use  of  oral  English. 
Probably  90  per  cent  or  more  of  English  used  in  busines,  and  in 
life  generally,  is  oral,  and  yet  fully  75  per  cent  of  school  instruction 
in  English  has  been  in  written  work.  By  more  oral  work,  time  can 
be  saved  for  habit-forming  drill,  and  at  the  same  time  a  better 
command  of  the  English  language  can  be  secured.  Oral  reports, 
sales  talks,  verbal  instruction,  conversation,  etc.,  all  are  of  vital  im- 
portance. Frequent  short,  oral  reports  are  better  than  infrequent 
longer  prepared  papers.  Constant  practice,  not  intermittent  and 
occasional  effort,  is  necessary  to  form  habits  of  correct  speaking  and 
writing.  The  oral  work  must,  of  course,  be  carefully  supervised. 
Students  must  be  taught  to  speak  with  enough  deliberation  to  insure 
clear  statement  and  correct  grammatical  expression.  Interruptions 
by  other  pupils  must  not  be  permitted,  as  they  tend  to  make  the 
speaker  hurry  faster  than  he  can  think.  Short-time  assignments 
enable  the  teacher  to  insist  that  the  pupil  who  has  the  floor  shall 
proceed  without  interruption  to  the  end.    Criticism  of  his  efforts 

lU.  S.   Bureau  of  Education.     Bulletin,  1917,  No.  2,  "  Beorganizatlon  ot  Bnglisb  In 
secondary  schools. *' 
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should  follow,  due  care  being  taken  to  suit  the  criticism  to  the  grade 
in  which  it  is  given,  and  to  keep  it  on  a  high  level. 

Daily  practice  in  understanding  and  executing  oral  orders  should 
be  given.  Business  men  justly  complain  that  few  boys  or  girls  can 
understand  an  order  that  contains  more  than  one  or  two  factors. 
The  office  boy  who  is  told  to  "  go  to  the  vertical  file  in  the  outer  office, 
pull  out  the  left  drawer  of  the  middle  section,  and  get  folder  num- 
ber SO,''  can  generally  be  counted  on  to  return  for  instructions  one 
or  more  times  before  accomplishing  the  assigned  task. 

Regarding  selections  for  reading  the  committee  urges  that  con- 
sideration be  given  to  the  needs  of  commercial  students  throughout 
the  six  years  covered  by  the  report.  They  should  read  articles  on 
current  events,  many  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  high-grade  maga- 
zines and  leading  weeklies.  In  addition,  we  urge  that  a  part  of  the 
reading  deal  with  practical  affairs.  Such  a  classic  as  Franklin's 
Autobiography  will  serve  a  good  purpose  as  literature  and,  in  addi- 
tion, prepare  for  practical  life.  The  committee  also  urges  that  com- ' 
mercial  students  read  some  of  the  great  inspirational  writings  of 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Tennyson,  Stevenson,  and  also  the  best  repre- 
sentatives of  American  literature.  We  believe  that  freedom  from 
the  traditional  college  entrance  requirements  will  make  possible  the 
careful  selection  of  material  and  its  adaptation  to  the  specific  needs 
of  pupils  pursuing  this  curriculiun.  Particularly  would  we  suggest 
the  desirability  of  reading  more  from  contemporary  literature  and 
from  writers  immediately  preceding  the  present  age.  More  detailed 
suggestions  for  the  six  years  of  the  curriculum  follow. 

SKVBNTH  TBAB. 

One-hundred- word  themes  may  be  based  on  the  pupil's  experiences 
in  work  and  play,  using  aa  far  as  possible  special  business  terms  and 
references  to  customs,  such  as  proprietor,  capital,  income,  expense, 
profit  and  loss.  Actual  class  experiments  may  be  conducted  in 
simple  business  transactions  involving  exchange  of  such  small  arti- 
cles JEts  pencils  and  notebooks.  Conversational  powers  should  be  de- 
veloped. These  themes  should  be  discussed  with  the  pupil  and  his 
suggestions  should  be  carefully  directed  and  criticized  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  discourage  initiative. 

The  spelling  of  common  business  terms  as  well  as  of  new  words 
which  the  pupil  finds  in  his  reading  should  occupy  a.  part  of  each 
English  period;  there  should  be  oft-repeated  drills  in  recognizing 
the  parts  of  speech  and  the  elements  of  the  sentence ;  drill  should  be 
given  on  phrases  and  clauses  of  simpler  forms;  the  use  of  comma 
and  period  should  be  taught 
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EIGHTH  TEAR. 

Journeys  and  trips  may  be  organized  and  described;  description 
may  be  based  on  the  characters  in  the  stories  read  in  school  and  else- 
where; discussion  of  simple  civic  topics,  such  as  elections,  candidates, 
public  improvements,  character  and  personality  of  leading  busings 
men,  and  discussion  of  their  public  and  private  philanthropies,  will 
be  interesting  and  profitable;  pupils  should  paraphrase  some  of  the 
selections  read ;  tests  should  be  given  in  rapid  silent  reading.  Forms 
of  composition  should  be  varied  as  much  as  possible;  expression  of 
thoughts  should  be  emphasized  as  the  principal  thing.  This  expres- 
sion should  be  both  oral  and  written.  The  teaching  of  the  forms 
and  uses  of  clauses  and  phrases,  connectives,  modifiers  of  the  subject 
and  predicate,  should  be  continued  from  the  seventh-year  work;  ap- 
plication should  receive  more  time  than  theory.  One  of  the  most 
common  faults  of  the  pupil  in  his  early  high-school  work  is  his  lack 
%  of  sentence  sense. 

In  this  year  practice  should  be  given  in  letter  writing  as  a  general 
subject.  Various  forms  of  letters  may  be  used  for  practice.  (Com- 
mercial correspondence  as  a  special  subject  is  suggested  for  the 
twelfth  year.) 

Only  such  elements  of  grammar  should  be  introduced  as  will  be 
useful  in  preventing  or  correcting  errors. 

NINTH  TEAS. 

By  the  end  of  this  year  a  pupil  should  be  able  to  tell  a  story 
clearly.  He  should  be  able  to  make  his  narrative  pointed,  with  a 
succession  of  events,  growing  in  interest,  and  reaching  a  climax*  He 
should  learn  the  value  of  words  in  conducting  simple  business  trans- 
actions ;  letters  of  friendship  should  be  introduced,  such  as  notes  to 
absent  classmates.  Equal  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  oral  and 
written  expression.  The  pupil  should  learn  to  distinguish  clauses 
from  phrases,  and  the  various  types  of  each.  Drill  should  be  con- 
tinued on  parts  of  speech  and  kinds  of  sentences.  Spelling  work 
should  be  definitely  assigned  from  his  reading  and  from  business, 
as  in  the  preceding  year,  and  about  the  equivalent  of  one  full  period 
weekly  given  to  spelling,  defining,  and  using  the  words  in  sentences. 
No  written  work  should  be  accepted  that  contains  misspelled  words 
or  incomplete  statements.  All  composition  work  in  this  course 
should  so  far  as  possible  have  a  motive  that  is  comprehended  and 
approved  by  the  pupils  as  worth  while. 

TENTH  TEAR. 

Work  of  a  descriptive  nature  should  be  introduced  in  this  year, 
such  as  scenes  of  the  street,  market,  ©r  school,  vacation  experiences, 
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impressions  of  people,  character  sketches  of  simple  type,  and  ex- 
periences in  some  form  of  practical  work.  The  simpler  forms  of 
business  letters  and  papers  may  be  introduced  in  the  last  half  of  this 
year.  The  pupil  of  this  age  is  too  immature  for  the  more  intricate 
business  problems.    Continue  spelling  work  as  in  the  ninth  year. 

« 

ELEVENTH  TEAR. 

With  the  eleventh  year  the  pupil  begins  a  more  specific  study  of 
the  business  letter.  The  easier  forms  should  be  taught,  such  as 
order  letters,  requests  for  information,  letters  of  recommendation. 
There  should  be  expository  themes  on  business  topics  with  which 
the  pupil  is  familiar  through  observation;  explanation  of  the  uses 
of  the  typewriter  or  other  busin&s  aids ;  his  impressions  of  men  and 
events.    Continue  frequent  practice  in  spelling. 

TWELFTH  TEAR. 

* 

In  the  last  year  oral  English  should  receive  added  attention. 
Oral  reports  should  be  made  of  visits  to  factories  and  offices.  Class 
debates  and  discussions  on  timely  topics  of  a  commercial  or  civic 
nature  can  be  of  great  value.  Formal  study  of  parliamentary  prac- 
tice should  be  given.  Opportunity  may  be  given  for  set  declama- 
tions before  the  class  or  the  school,  but  extemporaneous  speaking 
should  receive  the  greater  attention.  The  work  in  business  corre- 
spondence begun  in  the  eleventh  year  may  be  made  more  complex  as 
the  pupil  studies  circular  and  sales  letters,  the  reply  to  complaints, 
requests  for  remittance,  and  the  telegram  and  cablegram.  Mimeo- 
graphed letters  of  inquiry  may  be  handed  to  pupils,  possibly  with 
marginal  notes  as  to  how  the  letter  is  to  be  answered.  The  pupil 
may  then  be  required  to  write  the  answer.  This  has  been  found  to 
be  a  valuable  exercise.  Drill  in  spelling  of  classified  lists  of  words 
should  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  work. 

Wliile  commercial  correspondence  and  business  English  are  sug- 
gested in  the  other  years  of  this  curriculum,  special  attention  should 
be  given  to  them  in  the  twelfth  year.  It  is  probable  that  a  textbook 
dealing  with  commercial  correspondence  can  be  used  with  greater 
profit  in  the  twelfth  year  and  more  formal  instruction  given  in  letter 
w^riting  than  in  the  years  preceding. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  taking  stock  of  the  English  needs  in  the  commercial  curriculum, 
the  following  concluding  observations  are  offered.  The  business 
man  demands  exact  knowledge  in  the  following  fundamentals :  Spell- 
ing, capitalization,  syllabication,  abbreviations  and  contractions, 
simple  punctuation,  a  reasonable  working  vocabulary,  paragraphing, 
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proper  arrangement  of  a  business  letter,  and  ability  to  copy  rough 
draft  correctly.  He  also  expects  the  boy  or  girl  wbo  enters  bis 
employment  with  high-school  training  to  be  able  to  understand  sim- 
ple directions  and  to  express  himself  or  herself  intelligibly  in  spoken 
and  written  English.  These  demands  are  sorely  not  unreasonable, 
and  yet  the  high-school  graduate  is  often  deficient  in  these  funda- 
mentals. For  example,  frequent  analyses  of  shorthand  transcripts 
show  that  not  less  than  80  per  cent  of  the  mistakes  are  due  to  ignor- 
ance of  the  fundamentals  of  English,  and  only  20  per  cent  to  faulty 
sliorthand.  This  is  a  condition  for  which  there  is  no  satisfactory 
excuse. 

Business  English,  and  all  effective  English  instruction,  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  good  English  is  a  matter  of  habit.  No 
amount  of  unapplied  instruction  in  technical  grammar  will  correct 
the  weaknesses  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 

II.  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES. 

The  value  of  a  foreign  language  in  the  commercial  curriculum  has 
been  questioned.  Some  who  have  had  much  experience  hold  that  it 
has  little  value.  This  committee,  however,  believes  not  only  that  it 
has  a  cultural  and  educational  value  but  also  that  such  study  is  a 
practical  necessity  where  there  is  any  bro^d  consideration  of  com- 
)nercial  education  for  foreign  trade.  In  the  foreign  schools  of  com- 
merce much  time  is  given  to  foreign-language  work,  resulting  in  a 
proficiency  sadly  wanting  in  American  schools.  In  European 
schools  pupils  learn  to  converse  in  a  foreign  tongue  and  to  use  the 
language  in  correspondence  with  fair  success.  If  these  results  are  to 
be  secured  in  American  schools,  the  language  should  be  begun  earlier, 
juore  time  should  be  devoted  to  it,  and  a  direct  and  practical  method 
sliould  be  adopted  instead  of  depending  so  largely  on  a  study  of 
grammatical  forms. 

The  committee  has  reconmiended  a  possible  four  years  of  a  foreign 
language  wuth  a  liberal  time  allotment  throughout.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  committee,  when  the  language  is  elected,  it  should  be  con- 
tinued for  at  least  three  years.  In  large  schools  three  languages 
should  be  offered  as  electives. 

The  new  alignment  growing  out  of  the  World  War  brings  Spanish 
to  tlie  front  and  presents  to  American  schools  a  special  inducement 
to  undertake  its  study.  An  unprecedented  opportunity  lies  before 
American  business  men  to  establish  new  commercial  relations  with 
the  Latin- American  Republics,  but  for  this  purpose  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  spoken  in  most  of  these  Republics  is  necessary. 
French  is  important  as  a  language  of  diplomacy  and  international 
communication.  The  necessity  for  Spanish  and  French  has  grown, 
due  to  the  World  War. 
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The  texts  to  be  read  by  commercial  students  should  include  mod- 
em as  well  as  classical  writings.  By  the  use  of  modem  texts,  pres- 
ent-day interests  will  be  stimulated,  the  vocabulary  of  present-day 
life  will  be  taught,  and  contact  with  current  affairs  will  be  estab- 
lished. 

In  large  schools  a  few  typewriters,  equipped  with  modified  vowels, 
accents,  and  commonly  used  symbols,  make  possible  actual  expe^rience 
in  typing  dictation  in  the  foreign  language,  and  hence  promote  close 
cooperation  between  the  language  instruction  and  the  practical  work 
in  typewriting. 

The  introduction  of  current  magazmes  in  the  foreign  language 
and  the  use  of  the  advertisements  in  such  magazmes  enlarges  the  vo- 
cabulary and  increases  the  interest.  Classes  may  visit  with  profit 
the  foreign  correspondence  departments  of  commercial  houses  and 
through  such  houses  they  may  assemble  a  file  of  genuine  letters, 
based  on  business  experience. 

III.  SCIENCE. 

Obviously  it  will  be  impossible  to  include  all  phas^  of  science  in 
a  curriculum  designed  primarily  to  furnish  adequate  training  for 
business  pursuits.  The  wide  applications  of  science  to  industry, 
and  in  the  everyday  experiences  of  people  in  general  and  of  com- 
mercial workers  in  particular,  however,  entitle  it  to  as  large  a  place 
in  the  commercial  curriculum  as  this  limiting  condition  will  permit. 
Selected  portions  of  biologic  and  natural  science  should  be  offered ; 
the  specific  needs  of  pupils,  and  the  conditions  and  limitations  of 
schools,  will  largely  determine  what  should  be  included  and  what  of 
necessity  must  be  excluded. 

It  is  not  possible  in  this  report  to  go  into  a  detailed  statement  of 
science  courses.^  Certain  essential  attributes  of  subject  matter  and 
method  of  teachuig  for  commercial  students  may  be  regarded  as 
established.  Those  who  take  commercial  courses  in  the  high  schools 
do  not  as  a  rule  go  to  college ;  whatever  useful  knowledge  of  science 
they  are  to  possess,  therefore,  must  be  acquired  during  the  high 
school  period.  The  science  taught  must  be  of  immediate  practical 
value,  rather  than  of  the  deferred  value  type.  Biology,  for  example, 
should  not  deal  with  abstract  scientific  principles  as  a  basis  for 
further  study,  but  should  be  confined  largely  to  the  immediately  use- 
ful phases  of  the  subject.  The  commercial  student  needs  to  know 
about  those  principles  of  biologic  science  which  have  to  do  with 
physical  fitness  for  useful  living.  He  should  be  taught  how  to  reach 
his  maximum  efficiency  in  business  life;  that  physical  as  well  as 


^  Detailed  recommendations  for  science  teaching  wiU  appear  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science. 
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mental  health  is  essential  to  accomplish  big  things  in  this  busy  world; 
what  factors  contribute  to  perfect  health  and  what  factors  nndw- 
mine  it.  He  should  also  be  slK>wn  how  science  plays  its  part,  not 
only  in  the  pers<H)al  affairs  of  men,  but  also  in  civic  affairs.  Public 
health  can  be  safeguarded  in  no  other  way  than  by  an  intelligent 
application  of  scientific  principles  in  the  solution  of  tiie  many  social 
and  econ<Mnic  problems  of  modem  life. 

In  a  commercial  course  in  biologic  science,  insects  and  other  lower 
forms  of  animal  life  should  be  studied  with  emphasis  on  their  rela- 
tion to  the  production,  storage,  and  marketing  of  commercial  prod- 
ucts, rather  than  upon  their  place  in  a  scientific  classification  of  the 
orders  of  animal  life.  The  special  adaptability  and  value  of  certain 
larger  animals  for  purposes  of  ti'ansportation  is  of  interest  to  com- 
mercial students.  Plant  culture  as  a  factor  in  the  development  of 
certain  raw  materials  of  commerce  is  important  to  students  prepar- 
ing to  enter  business  pursuits. 

Physics  or  chemistry  for  commercial  students  should  similarly  be 
related  to  actual,  everyday  experience  and  industry.  Wherever  pos- 
sible, each  topic  should  first  be  considered  in  its  larger  aspects  as  it 
normally  relates  itself  in  actual  experience.  As  such  it  becomes  a 
problem  which  already  has  been  observed  in  its  general  character  and 
perhaps  understood  in  part,  but  which  has  never  been  fully  analyzed. 
From  this  first  view  it  is  possible  to  proceed  to  the  study  of  details 
so  far  as  such  study  will  be  profitable,  and  the  controlling  laws  of 
physics  and  chemistry  may  be  singled  out  and  studied  in  connection 
with  their  concrete  applications.  As  a  further  means  of  making  both 
biologic  and  physical  science  real  and  usable  for  commercial  students, 
opportunities  should  be  utilized  for  field  excursions  and  visits  to 
local  power  stations,  manufacturing  plants,  and  chemical  works. 

To  those  responsible  for  science  instruction  is  left  the  task  of 
working  out  definite  syllabi  that  will  establish  science  courses  that 
are  in  harmony  with  this  general  statement  of  principles.  It  is 
hoped  that  rapid  progress  may  be  made  in  the  direction  indicated  so 
that  the  needs  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  who 
are  pursuing  commercial  courses  may  be  met  successfully. 

IV.  SOCIAL  STUDIBS. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The  social  studies — geography,  history,  civics,  and  eoonomics — arc 
essential  in  the  commercial  curriculum  to  devel<^  an  active,  intelli- 
gent citizenship  and  for  vocational  efficiency. 

The  time  heretofore  devoted  to  the  social  studies  in  the  commer- 
cial curriculum  has  not  been  adequate  to  prepare  for  the  needs  of 
citizenship.    In  the  i^econstruction  period  following  the  Great  War 
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the  American  citizen  will  need  an  even  broader  outlook  on  conditions 
abroad,  and  a  clearer  understanding  of  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions at  home.  For  those  who  are  to  enter  commercial  occupations  the 
social  studies  are,  and  will  continue  to  be,  especially  important  be- 
cause business  itself  is  a  social  undertaking.  True  success  in  business 
necessitates  an  understanding  of  social  needs  and  social  institutions, 
including  a  knowledge  of  economic  principles  and  their  applications. 
The  business  world  is  recognizing  to  an  increasing  degree  not  only  its 
dependence  upon  sound  economic  principles,  but  also  its  peculiar  re- 
sponsibilities in  promoting  the  welfare  of  society.  For  these  reasons 
the  commercial  curriculum  should  provide  thorough  training  in  the 
social  studies. 

1.  ELEMENTARY  INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY  t 

EIGHTH  YEAR.  ^TERMS  1  AND  2.) 

Geography  instruction  in  the  commercial  curriculum  should  have 
a  practical  rather  than  a  scientific  aim.  A  well-planned  course  in 
geography  will  give  at  once  a  minimum  of  facts  which  are  valuable, 
and  more  important,  the  power  to  acquire  other  facts,  and  to  make 
the  application  of  facts  to  the  broader  fields  of  commercial  interest. 

Children  of  the  eighth  school  year  can  appreciate  the  relations  of 
physical,  commercial,  and  political  geography,  and  these  relations 
should  be  presented  with  new  emphasis.  The  division  of  a  continent 
into  its  natural  geographic  regions  or  physical  features,  the  occupa- 
tions and  habits  of  men  as  the  result  of  such  environment,  the  po- 
litical divisions,  and  the  relations  of  these  divisions  to  the  world  at 
large  is  a  fascinating  study  from  a  new  angle.  Presented  in  such 
fashion,  there  is  laid  a  solid  foundation  for  the  study  of  the  indus- 
trial and  commercial  geography  which  is  suggested  to  follow  in  the 
tenth  year. 

The  geography  of  the  eighth  year  should  afford  a  new  view  of  the 
geography  studied  earlier  with  an  appreciation,  interpretation,  and 
application  of  geographical  facts.  Much  of  the  problem  element, 
the  why  of  geography,  can  be  introduced  in  this  year.  Advantages 
of  regions  for  certain  lines  of  production  or  for  particular  indus- 
tries can  be  emphasized.  Special  commodities  may  be  studied  in 
their  relation  to  the  development  of  countries,  their  dependence  upon 
the  human  factor,  and  the  contribution  they  have  made  to  social 
welfare. 

Few  subjects  open  so  fruitful  a  field  as  does  elementary,  industrial, 
and  commercial  geogra|)hy  for  stimulating  interests  and  making  an 
all-around  contribution  to  the  commercial  curriculum.  The  study 
of  occupations,  history,  social  science,  and,  to  some  extent  general 
science,  all  may  be  drawn  upon  and  related  to  this  subject. 
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Tlie  ooiiiniittee  would  emphasize  one  basal  need  which  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  eighth  year  should  supply,  viz,  the  teaching  of  a  certain 
ininimum  of  place  geography.  By  review  and  drill  work  the  most 
outstanding  facts  of  place  geography  can  be  fixed.  This  is  the  fur- 
nishing of  intelligence,  the  giving  of  necessary  general  information, 
and  it  is  in  addition  supplying  the  necessary  facts  which  the  pupil 
of  the  commercial  curriculum  must  use,  first,  in  thq  later  study  of 
commercial  and  industrial  geography,  and  of  other  subjects  in  the 
curriculum,  and  ultimately  in  an  intelligent  following  of  his  chosen 
calling 

2.  coBfMUNrrr  crvics. 

Community  civics  which  may  be  treated  as  elementary  sociology, 
comes  at  a  time  when  the  pupil  is  sufficiently  mature  to  consider  the 
various  elements  of  conmiunity  weWare  with  which  the  course  deals, 
and  when  he  may  appreciate  and  acquire  the  social  point  of  view. 
Community  civics  offers  the  means  for  socializing  the  courses  in 
geography,  history,  and  economics  which  are  to  follow. 

Tlie  aims,  methods,  and  content  of  a  course  in  communitv  civics 
are  outlined  in  a  report  of  the  commission  entitled,  "  The  Teaching  of 
Community  Civics,"  Bulletin,  1915,  No.  23,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. The  course  would  be  designated  "  Elementary  sociology  "  were 
it  not  that  such  a  title  might  suggest  a  treatment  too  advanced  for 
the  ninth-year  student.  As  outlined,  the  course  is  concrete  and  di- 
rectly adapted  to  tlie  needs  of  students  of  the  year  named.  The 
main  topics  are  such  elements  of  community  welfare  as  health,  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property,  recreation,  education,  civic  beauty,  com- 
munication, transportation,  migration,  charities,  and  correction.  The 
study  is  not  limited  to  local  aspects  of  thcvse  topics,  for  State  and 
Nation  are  communities  just  as  truly  as  are  town  or  city.  This 
course  should  not  stress  the  machinerj^  of  government,  rather  it 
should  treat  government  as  an  agency  whereby  the  welfare  of  the 
community  is  promoted.  In  other  words,  government  is  important, 
because  it  is  the  means  to  the  great  end  of  social  welfare. 

S.  INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMBRCIAL  GEOGRAPHY:  TENTH  YEAR.     (TERMS  1  AND  1.) 

Industrial  and  commercial  geogi-aphy  is  of  fimdamental  value  in  a 
liberal  education  for  business.  But  the  field  of  geography  is  vast 
and  its  subject  matter  is  prolific.  Moreover,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  delimit  it  from  general  science,  and  when  the  subject  has  been  de- 
limited it  is  difficult  to  formulate  a  logical  sequence  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  subject  matter,  to  set  forth  the  topics  of  greatest  value, 
and  to  train  the  student  to  reason  from  cause  to  effect.  But  prop- 
erly presented,  geography  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for  train- 
ing the  logical  faculty  and  for  widening  the  horizon  of  the  student 
in  matters  of  everyday  interest. 
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The  common  treatment  of  commei-cial  geography  in  the  United 
States  has  been  borrowed  from  an  English  text  by  Chisholm.  His 
volume  consisted  of  800  or  more  pages.  Our  American  texts  for 
high  schools  have  attempted  to  cover  the  same  field  in  400  much 
smaller  pages.    The  result  has  been  disastrous. 

Hence  it  is  necessary  to  establish  standards  in  subject  matter  and 
methods  of  presentation.  The  method,  presented  by  Prof.  Goode, 
in  the  committee  report,  Department  of  Business  Education,  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  1916,  suggests  an  approach  to  the 
study  of  industry  and  commerce  through  the  chief  commodities  of 
commerce  (sometimes  called  the  "commodity  treatment").  This 
leads  to  a  study  of  the  geographic  influences  affecting  the  produc- 
tion and  movement  of  a  given  commodity  (sometimes  called  the  "  re- 
gional treatment ") .  The  Teacher's  Manual  of  Geography  for  Grades 
VII  and  VIII,  published  by  the  State  board  of  education  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1918,  advocates  what  is  termed  the  "  economic  treatment.*' 
Both  the  commodity  and.  regional  treatments  have  been  made  more 
or  less  familiar  to  the  pupils  through  the  grades,  while  the  economic 
treatment  introduces  a  different  method  of  approach  calculated  to 
arouse  the  more  mature  pupil's  interest. 

The  economic  treatment  of  industrial  and  commercial  geography 
finds  its  unifying  idea  in  four  great  fields:  I.  Primary  production: 
(1)  Farming,  (2)  lumbering,  (3)  mining,  and  (4)  fishing;  II. 
Transportation;  III.  Manufacturing;  IV.  Consumption. 

The  organization  of  the  content  of  commercial  geography  coincides 
with  daily  experience.  In  his  comings  and  goings  the  pupil  can 
scarcely  avoid  seeing  work  done  in  one  of  the  fields  of  production, 
distribution,  or  consumption.  Each  observation  may  be  used  as 
the  basis  of  a  problem.  From  local  beginnings  the  study  may  well 
lead  first  to  other  parts  of  the  State,  then  to  the  section,  to  the 
United  States,  and  finally  to  all  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Throughout  the  work  the  connection  with  the  local  starting  point 
should  be  emphasized.  The  study  of  local  industries  should  serve 
as  a  point  of  contact  for  industrial  and  commercial  geography.  The 
community  will  determine  which  of  the  four  fields  above  mentioned 
should  receive  most  attention.  A  manufacturing  district  should 
place  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  time  on  transportation,  manufactur- 
ing, and  consumption.  A  farming  region  should  give  the  larger 
part  of  the  time  to  primary  production.  At  least  half  of  the  year 
should  be  given  to  the  United  States  and  the  other  half  to  the  study 
of  other  parts  of  the  world,  always  witii  reference  to  the  Uniteu 
States.  In  such  ccwnparisons,  stronger  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  natural  geographic  regions  rather  than  on  political  divisions. 
This  will  coordinate  with  the  plan  of  study  suggested  above  for  the 
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earlier  years,  and  will  eliminate  the  necessity  for  too  much  attentioa 
to  rapidly  changing  world  politics. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  making  c(Hnparisons;  relative  areas  and 
populations  should  be  considered.  Census  reports  and  Government 
statistics  furnish  valuable  stimuli  for  projects  and  problems.  A 
comprehensive  list  of  references,  statistics,  trade  reports,  etc.,  should 
be  made  up.  Current  events  of  economic  and  commercial  im^portanoe 
make  an  interesting  point  of  contact  for  the  modem  wide-awake 
boy  and  girl;  nor  should  the  advertisements  met  in  daily  readings 
be  neglected. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  any  one  of  the  four  fields  in  the  econcMnic 
treatment  may  be  used  as  the  point  of  attack  in  a  series  of  les^ns. 
The  community  interests  and  needs  will  determine  the  amount  of 
time  and  emphasis  to  be  placed  on  the  different  sections.  The  ne- 
cessity of  trips — many  and  varied — to  farms,  factories,  docks, 
wharves,  freight  yards,  and  commercial  houses  can  not  be  urged  too 
strongly.  The  attitude  and  questions  of  the  pupils  on  such  excur- 
sions will  suggest  modes  of  procedure  which  no  cut-and-dried  plan 
can  remotely  hope  to  bring  about.  The  reading  and  making  of 
charts  and  graphs  is  a  most  helpful  exercise  at  this  stage  of  develop- 
ment. The  outline  below  is  suggestive  for  subject  matter  only — 
methods,  problems,  etc.,  must  be  determined  by  the  circumstance 
and  necessity  of  the  various  divisions  as  they  are  put  to  use. 

The  following  brief  outline  for  a  study  of  the  principal  commer- 
cial commodities  and  the  leading  trading  countries  will  serve  as  a 
basis  for  the  work  :^ 

I.  Brief  Introduction: 

1.  The  geographic  influences  underlying  industry  and  oommerea 

2.  Position  on  the  earth  as  determining  climate. 

3.  Land  relief;  barriers  of  mountain  or  dissected  land;  passes  and  val- 

ley routes  through  highland  barriers;  plains  and  their  influence. 

4.  Mineral  resources;  character,  distribution,  accessibility. 

5.  Plant  and  animal  life,  wild  and  cultivated,  as  a  basis  of  commerce. 

6.  Human  life  and  development,  especially  as  bearing  on  industry  and 

commerce;  stage  of  industrial  development;  education  and  training; 
liopulation  density ;  wealth ;  and  Government  participation  in  indus- 
try and  commerce. 
II.  The  chief  commodities  of  commerce : 

1.  Products  of  the  farm,  orchard,  and  range:  The  cereals,  sugar,  fruits, 

vegetables,  beverages,  drugs,  animal  products. 

2.  Products  of  hunting  and  fishing :  Furs  and  fish. 

3.  Products  of  the  forest:  Lumber,  rubber  and  other  gums,  cork,  dyes, 

dmgs,  etc. 

4.  Prodiicts  of  mines,  quarries,  and  wells:  The  mineral  fuels,  iron    and 

other  common  metals,  the  precious  metals  and  stones,  cement,  day 
products,  etc. 
n.  Power  as  a  commodity. 


^  Goode,  J.  Paul,  Commercial  Geography,  N.  BL  A.  Beport,  1916. 
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III.  The  geographic  influences  in  commerce: 

1.  Advantage  of  position  with  reference  to  trade. 

2.  The  development  of  land  routes  of  trade. 

3.  Winds  and  currents  and  the  great  ocean  route& 

4.  The  organization  of  ocean  commerce. 

5.  The  development  of  market  foci. 

IV.  Leading  commercial  countries  and  their  commerce: 

1.  Selected  important  countries,  studied  as  to  commercial  development 

and  possihiUties. 

2.  The  growth  of  world  trade  and  the  part  played  hy  lending  lands. 

The  countries  might  be  chosen  in  the  following  order:  United  States 

of  America;  Brazil;  the  United  Kingdom;  British  India;  Qermany; 

Russia ;  France ;  the  Argentine,  etc.,  contrasting  a  highly  developed 

country  with  a  new  or  undeveloped  land,  a  temperate  climate  land 

with  a  tropical  land,  and  so  on. 

As  aji  illustration  of  the  uiethod  of  study,  showing  the  thought- 
provoking  possibilities  of  the  subject,  subtopics  may  be  indicated  in 
the  study  of  wheat,  as  follows:  (1)  Origin  and  plant  characteristics 
of  wheat,  climate  and  soil  required,  types  and  qualities  of  wheat,  re- 
lations between  plant  characters  and  the  climatic  conditions  in  place 
of  origin;  (2)  world's  wheat-producing  areas,  the  reasons  for  their 
location  and  rank;  (3)  influence  of  climate,  soil,  surface,  labor  con- 
ditions, the  use  of  machinery,  transportation  facilities,  and  skill  of 
the  farmer;  (4)  problems  of  milling,  marketing,  establishment  of 
world-market  center,  and  the  method  of  fixing  the  price;  (5)  wheat 
in  international  commerce  and  politics;  (6)  the  problem  of  the  wheat 
supply  of  the  future. 

Or,  if  a  mineral  commodity  be  taken,  say,  iron,  the  subtopics 
might  be:  (1)  The  qualities  of  iron  which  make  it  valuable,  the  sig- 
nificance of  iron  in  the  civilization  of  the  race;  (2)  the  chief  iron- 
producing  regions  of  the  world;  (3)  methods  of  mining  the  ore  in 
France,  Spain,  Sweden,  and  the  Lake  Superior  region;  (4)  the  trans- 
portation of  the  ore,  the  role  of  coke  and  limestone;  (5)  rank  of 
producing  regions;  (6)  the  world's  present  steel  centers,  with  the 
reasons  for  their  location  and  rank;  (7)  the  revolution  wrought  in 
industry  and  commerce  by  the  introduction  of  cheap  steel ;  (8)  chang- 
ing rank  of  nations  in  iron  and  steel  production;  (9)  significance  of 
Government  participation  in  the  industry. 

The  commodities  should  be  studied  from  an  economic  as  well  as 
from  a  geographic  point  of  view,  and  geographic  and  economic  influ- 
ences underlying  industry  and  commerce  should  be  sought  at  every 
stage  of  the  study.  This  makes  the  subject  a  fascinating  field  for 
both  teacher  and  pupil.  While  the  principles  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial geography  are  enduring  its  data  are  in  continual  flux,  de- 
pending upon  changes  in  the  weather*  in  market  conditions,  and  in 
international  political  relations.  For  these  reasons  commercial 
geography  requires  thorough  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
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But  the  reward  of  such  a  study  is  found  in  the  exhilaration  of  a 
constantly  widening  horizon,  and  of  migration  out  of  a  prorincial 
frame  of  mind.  There  is  a  continual  incentive  to  follow  develop- 
ments in  the  special  Government  reports,  the  studies  published  in 
periodicals,  and  the  shifting  observations  of  the  daily  press. 

4.  ECONOMICS. 

The  newer  and  more  correct  idea  of  economics  includes  a  wide 
range  of  descriptive,  historical,  and  theoretical  material  regarding 
our  present  industrial  and  commercial  order.  Economics,  broadly, 
is  the  science  of  wealth,  dealing  with  its  production,  distribution,  ex- 
change, and  consumption.  The  study  may  well  be  defined  as  a 
science  of  btismesa.  Men  who  do  business  in  any  sphere  are  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  employing  economics,  just  as  one  who 
navigates  a  ship  uses  astronomy,  an  engineer  uses  physics,  or  a 
manufacturer  uses  chemistry.  Economics,  as  thus  conceived,  is  not 
narrowly  the  science  of  getting  money ;  it  is  the  science  of  welfare,  and 
its  study  is  important  to  the  individual,  the  family,  the  state,  and 
the  world  at  large.  Fundamentally,  economics  is  the  science  which 
shows  how  individuals,  and  associations  of  individuals,  can  provide 
their  necessary  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  and  whatever  else  is 
deemed  a  proper  part  of  their  life. 

In  determining  the  value  of  economics,  we  may  first  consider  its 
vahie  to  the  individual.  In  brief,  this  subject  teaches  men  to  care 
for  themselves  and  those  directly  dependent  upon  them.  Economics 
deals  with  such  fundamentals  as  returns  from  labor,  employment  of 
capital  in  profitable  production,  and  investments  of  savings.  If  the 
study  did  no  more  than  lead  men  to  provide  for  their  own  future,  it 
would  be  well  worth  a  place  in  schools  which  prepare  for  life.  Too 
often  men  act  like  children  or  savages,  sa<;rificing  the  future  larger 
good  for  a  present  slight  pleasure.  Economics  should  teach  the  in- 
dividual to  live  for  the  better  things  of  the  more  remote  future-  The 
possibility  and  the  wisdom  of  small  savings,  and  knowledge  of  the 
value  of  savings  banks  and  building  and  loan  associations  should  be 
a  part  of  the  preparation  for  complete  living.  Those  trained  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  savings  will  understand  that  a  limited 
amount  set  aside  each  year  affords  a  guaranty  for  future  safety. 

Economics  should  include  also  a  presentation  of  the  duty  which 
everyone  owes  to  posterity  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  material  bless- 
ings, so  that  each  generation  may  rise  to  a  higher  plane  of  living 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 

Economics  should  teach,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  range  of  ooca- 
pations  commonly  termed  "business"  are  of  real  service  to  society; 
that  the  business  man  is  responsible  for  a  larger  circle  than  his  im- 
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JDiediate  family ;  and  that  tliosc  who  are  in  legitimate  forms  of  i>uri- 
iiess  are  helping  to  feed,  clothe,  and  shelter  their  fellows.  Thus 
business  will  be  given  its  true  place  in  the  list  of  occupations. 

Economics  should  furnish  a  largeness  of  view  by  which  men  can 
recognize  the  rights  of  others  and  see  the  interdependence  of  all  the 
factors  in  the  modem  industrial  system.  Class  distinctions  are  the 
most  baneful  influence  of  the  present  age.  Landlords  are  often 
against  tenants,  employers  against  employed,  and  other  antagonisms 
exist  which  threaten  the  safety  of  society.  Ignorance  and  self-inter- 
est have  led  to  a  partial  and  prejudiced  view  of  economic  rela- 
tions, and  too  largely  our  economic  system  is  that  of  a  primitive 
society  in  which,  every  man's  hand  is  against  his  fellow,  and  his 
fellow's  hand  is  against  him.  Economics  teaches,  unmistakably,  that 
labor  and  capital  are  not  enemies,  but  partners.  An  understanding 
of  economics  will  lead  the  employer  to  ask,  not  "how  little,"  but 
**  how  much  can  I  pay  my  employees,"  and  similarly  it  will  lead  the 
employees  to  ask,  not  "how  little,"  but  "how  much  can  we  do  for 
our  employer."  One-half  of  the  ills  of  our  social  system  would  be 
cured  if  men  could  be  led  to  view  their  fancied  differences  from  the 
point^of  view  of  those  whom  they  are  opposing. 

The  exclusive  use  of  a  textbook  may  lead  to  the  notion  that  eco- 
nomics is  a  matter  of  the  book  and  not  of  the  world  which  is  all 
about  the  students.  The  topical  method  alone  is  in  danger  of  being 
vague  and  indefinite.  To  escape  from  these  dangers,  the  textbook 
may  be  used  to  give  unity  and  continuity  to  the  study,  while  supple- 
mentary material  may  be  organized  on  the  basis  of  wisely-selected 
topics. 

The  first  approach  to  economics  should  be  inductive,  concrete, 
descriptive,  based  on  the  observation  of  the  student,  and  an  accumu- 
lation of  familiar  industrial  and  commercial  facts.  The  most  natural 
approach  is  through  a  study  of  the  place  and  meaning  of  indus- 
trial and  commercial  employments  in  modem  social  life  under  the 
head  of  industrial  and  commercial  geography.  This  phase  of  eco- 
nomic study  is  recommended  for  the  tenth  year.  In  the  twelfth  year, 
there  should  come  a  study  of  economic  laws  and  principles.  These 
laws  and  principles  should  be  applied  to  the  problems  of  transpor- 
tation, insurance,  money,  banking,  and  government  regulation  of 
business. 

V.  COMMERCIAL  STUDIES. 

1.  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  BUSINESS:  EIGHTH  TEAB. 

Formal  bookkeeping  should  not  be  attempted  in  the  eighth  year. 
The  pupil  is  too  immature  to  grasp  its  intricacies,  and  even  if  he 
could  comprehend  them  and  become  fairly  proficient  in  account* 
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keeping,  he  could  secure  no  desirable  employment  in  this  field  owing 
to  his  youth.  'Failing  to  gain  recognition  as  a  bookkeeper  he  will 
be  unwilling  to  accept  mere  clerical  work  such  as  one  so  youthful 
can  hope  to  get.  Furthermore,  if  he  should  finish  even  an  ele- 
mentary course  in  bookkeeping  he  is  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  less 
training  than  is  best  for  him.  Therefore  this  year's  course  should 
ground  the  pupil  in  the  fundamentals  of  business  practice,  develop 
business  habits,  and  interest  him  in  bookkeeping  to  which  this  ele- 
mentary work  directly  leads. 

While  one  of  the  purposes  is  to  interest  pupils  in  vocational  busi- 
ness training,  the  first  lessons  in  business  here  recommended  ^ould 
also  be  planned  so  as  to  fit  for  immediate  employment  those  who 
can  not,  or  will  not,  go  on  into  the  ninth  year. 

OUTLINE. 

1.  Definite  instruction  and  practice  stiould  be  given  In  the  fondamentai  busi- 
ness habits,  such  as  courtesy,  honesty,  neatness,  accuracy,  promptness,  punc- 
tuality, cheerfulness,  loyalty,  industry,  attentiveness,  persistency,  and  any  other 

qualities  essential  to  business  success.  Formal  Instruction  should  be  given  at 
the  beginning  of  the  course,  but  practice  of  a  very  definite  character  should 

be  carried  on  throughout  the  year  to  insure  that  these  business  habits  shall 

become  fixed. 

2.  Initiative  as  a  business  asset  must  be  developed,  so  far  as  possible.  In 
young  pupils.    This  can  best  be  done  by  concrete  instruction. 

8.  Record  work,  that  will  develop  the  requisite  skill  in  handling  specially 
ruled  space,  ruling  lines,  entering  figures  in  properly  ruled  columns,  etc,  is  of 
vital  Importance.  For  this  part  of  the  work  the  following  types  of  exercises 
may  be  use<l :  Personal  expense  account  of  the  pupil  and  of  a  student  at  college ; 
household  records;  simple  records  of  youthful  business  ventures;  records  of 
school  supplies;  thrift  records,  etc. 

4.  Business  forms  should  receive  attention.  The  following  should  be  Included : 
Invoices,  receipts,  checks,  notes,  and  simple  orders. 

5.  The  various  simpler  systems  of  filing  should  be  taught,  and  opportunity 
for  practice  in  filing  should  be  afforded  the  pupil.  The  alphabetical,  geographi- 
cal, and  numerical  systems  may  be  included.  By  securing  one  hundred  or  more 
letters  for  use  in  class,  actual  filing  experience  can  be  given.  By  arranging 
these  letters  alphabetically  and  numbering  them  from  one  to  one  hundred  in 
the  upper  right-hand  comer  of  each  letter,  the  filing  may  be  checked  easily  by 
noting  if  any  numbers  are  out  of  place  when  they  are  filed. 

6.  The  ability  to  receive,  understand,  and  execute  oral  orders  or  instructions 
is  worth  developing.    Practice  alone  will  accomplish  this. 

7.  Pressure  work  in  the  form  of  exercises  to  be  done  in  a  given  time,  or 
turned  in  incomplete,  will  inculcate  the  habit  of  working  rapidly.  Speed  work 
need  not  be  confined  to  business  arithmetic. 

8.  Instruction  should  be  given  in  the  valuable  art  of  wrapping  goods  for  de- 
livery or  shipping. 

9.  The  various  duties  connected  with  messenger  service  should  be  explained ; 
the  opportunities  that  efi^clent  messenger  service  wiU  open  up  should  be 
pointed  out ;  and  practice  in  messenger  work  should  be  afforded. 

10.  The  work  of  the  stock  clerks  should  be  explained.  Checking  invoices, 
marking  goods,  making  reports  on  the  supply,  etc.,  fliay  be  induded  in  the 
practice  part  of  this  course. 
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11.  Making  change,  preparing  money  tor  deposit,  etc,  should  also  have  a 
place  in  an  elementary  course  in  bnsiness^  training. 

1^  During  the  last  six  weeks  of  the  year  fundamental  principles  of  debit 
and  credit  may  be  given  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  the  bookkeeping  course  of 
the  ninth  year.  Simple  accounts  and  Journal  entries  may  be  required  at  this 
stage  of  the  year's  work. 

13.  In  connection  with  the  course  in  first  lessons  in  business,  it  is  recom* 
■lended  that  short  drills  in  penmanship  be  given  dally.  These  exercises  should 
consist  of  movement  drills  and  the  writing  of  complete  sentences  and  para- 
graphs. The  business  forms  and  record-keeping  work  in  this  course  afford  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  practice  in  business  penmanship,  and  by  coordinating 
the  business  writing  with  the  work  outlined  above  !t  should  be  possible  to  de- 
velop a  good  business  handwriting  at  the  end  of  this  year.  Special  work  In 
penmanship  without  credit  in  the  ninth  year  is  recommended  for  those  who  at 
the  end  of  the  eighth  year  need  further  practice. 

2.  BLEMENTART  BOOKKEEPING:  NINTH  TEAR. 

It  seems  best  to  offer  an  elementaiy  course  in  bookkeeping  and 
business  practice  in  the  ninth  year  so  that  the  pupil  will  feel  that 
be  is  really  beginning  a  business  curriculum.  To  deny  him  a  chance 
to  start  this  important  business  subject  is  likely  to  drive  the  pupil 
into  the  private  business  school  without  sufficient  academic  education 
to  insure  future  growth  and  advancement.  However,  his  immaturity 
will  necessarily  limit  the  bookkeeping  of  this  year  to  fundamentals. 

The  requirements  of  business  are  changing  rapidly  in  this  field. 
Fifteen  years  ago  bookkeepers  were  in  great  demand.  By  the  term 
"  bookkeeper  "  was  meant  one  who  could  take  charge  of  a  set  of  books, 
simple  or  complicated,  as  the  case  might  be.  Today  not  more  than 
1  out  of  50  calls  for  office  help  is  for  such  a  bookkeeper,  and  even 
then  a  very  different  type  of  person  is  needed ;  "bookkeeper"  usually 
means  at  present  a  ledger  or  entry  clerk.  Business  has  grown  to 
gigantic  proportions  and  accounting  systems  are  so  sectionalized  as 
to  make  it  necessary  for  each  one  of  the  many  "bookkeepers"  to 
perform  but  a  part  of  the  whole  task.  His  work  has  become  in- 
creasingly a  matter  of  routine,  and  offers  a  diminishingly  attractive 
field  for  the  young  man  who  aspires  to  large  business  success.  Book* 
keeping  machines  have  been  introduced  and  in  not  a  few  positions 
the  bookkeeping  has  become  a  machine  operation. 

The  purposes  that  lie  back  of  the  teaching  of  bookkeeping  today 
include  the  old  one  of  training  bookkeepers  and  accountants,  but 
they  surely  do  not  end  there.  Many  yoimg  people  have  the  special 
aptitude  required  for  accountancy  but  will  never  do  any  bookkeeping. 
The  young  man  who  enters  business  as  a  bookkeeper  is  more  likely 
to  find  himself  in  a  "blind  alley"  than  most  educators  realize.  In 
a  survey  of  the  needs  in  commercial  education  made  in  one  of  the 
larger  cities  a  majority  of  the  large  concerns  canvassed  stated  that 
"  bookkeepers  do  not  even  need  to  know  double-entry  bookkeeping," 
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as  modem  record  systems  are  so  highly  sectionalized.  This  brings 
the  trained  "bookkeeper"  into  competition  with  the  untrained  work- 
man and  the  salaries  paid  for  such  work  show  the  result  of  this 
competition. 

These  facts  are  stated  merely  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the 
fact  that  while  bookkeeping  is  still  the  backbone  of  the  OMnmercial 
curriculum,  it  holds  its  place  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  affords  the 
best  possible  opportunity  for  giving  the  pupil  an  all-round  knowl- 
edge of  business.  It  furnishes  the  very  best  means  of  teaching  busi- 
ness— why  and  how  it  is  carried  on,  and  its  classification  into  retail, 
wholesale,  manufacturing,  etc.  Incidentally  it  enables  the  teach^ 
to  develop  in  the  student  business  habits  such  as  punctuality,  neat- 
ness, accuracy,  courtesy,  etc.  It  affords  also  a  valuable  means  of 
emphasizing  the  all-important  trait  of  character  known  as  initiative- 
Through  bookkeeping  the  student  can  be  taught  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  attention  to  minor  but  vital  details;  he  can  be  made  to  feel 
what  it  means  to  assume  responsibility,  to  execute  orders,  and  to  work 
consistently  and  patiently  for  a  final  result.  The  habit  of  sustained 
effort  on  one  task  is  no  mean  asset  to  any  worker,  and  to  the  young 
business  employee  it  is  of  vital  importance.  The  bookkeeping  les- 
sons are  more  closely  connected  than  are  those  in  any  other  subject 
in  the  whole  curriculum,  and  this  continued  and  connected  work 
means  much  in  the  student's  development.  Business  customs  and 
terminology  can  be  taught  best  through  the  medium  of  this  subjects 
The  penmanship  and  arithmetic  instruction  is  vitalized  in  book- 
keeping, and  the  best  results  in  these  subjects  can  be  secured  only 
when  they  are  taught  in  connection  with  bookkeeping,  or  at  least 
parallel  with  it.  Not  only  should  there  be  a  close  correlation  be- 
tween bookkeeping  and  the  two  subjects  just  named,  but  the  corre- 
lation should  be  established  also  between  bookkeeping  and  such 
subjects  as  commercial  law,  commercial  correspondence,  business 
English,  business  organization,  and  business  management. 

How  these  various  objects  may  be  obtained  through  the  study  of 
bookkeeping  will  be  apparent  to  any  live  teacher  of  the  subject.  De- 
velop strong  character,  good  business  habits,  initiative,  and  thinking 
power  through  instruction  in  this  subject  and  the  purely  incidental 
aim  of  making  bookkeepers  will  take  care  of  itself.  In  other  words, 
teach  bookkeeping  as  thoroughly  as  ever  but  consider  it  a  means, 
not  an  end.  Ability  to  keep  books  is  a  by-product  of  itistruction  in 
bookkeeping  and  as  such  it  is  important,  but  the  real  purpose  behind 
bookkeeping  instruction  is  the  teaching  of  business  and  the  develop- 
ment of  business  habits. 

Since  it  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  develop  expert  book* 
keepers  in  the  ninth  year,  it  is  practicable  to  reduce  elementary  book- 
keeping to  the  level  of  a  ninth-year  student  and  thereby  start  him 
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on  the  road  to  ultimate  expertness  in  the  science  of  acoonnte,  and  to 
fit  him  for  immediate  nsefolness  in  the  clerical  field  in  easB  economic 
pressure  forces  him  to  go  to  work  before  the  advanced  phases  of  th^ 
subject  are  reached. 

OUTLINE. 

1.  JotirnaUaung. 

2.  Posting  and  taking  a  trial  balance. 

3.  Making  statements  of  profit  and  loss  and  of  assets  and  liabilities. 

4.  Closing  simple  profit  and  loss  accounts  into  the  proprietor's  or  iBTestment 
accomit  by  journal  entries. 

5.  Filing  business  papera 

6.  Fundamental  ruling  work  in  connection  with  le<lger  accounts,  statements, 
etc. 

7.  Maldng  out  monthly  statements  of  personal  accounts. 

8.  Handling  the  various  business  forms  in  their  relation  to  bnslness  trana- 
actlons. 

d.  Cash,  trade,  and  bank  discounts  and  interest  transactions. 

10.  Draft  work  during  the  last  month  of  the  year,  but  it  should  be  of  a  simple 
character. 

tl.  TTse  of  the  following  books :  Journal,  sales  book,  invoice  book  or  purchase 
book,  cashbook,  check  book,  and  ledger. 

The  long  set  with  in^equent  posting  and  closing  should  give  way 
to  short  exercises  that  furnish  better  drill  material  and  lend  them- 
selves to  better  class  teaching.  A  connected  series  of  transactions 
may  well  be  used  to  test  the  pupil  on  the  principles  taught.  Class 
instruction  should  be  followed  by  individual  instruction  each  day. 

The  pupil  who  has  finished  this  year's  work  should  be  able  to  keep 
a  simple  set  of  books,  or  to  assist  with  a  more  elaborate  one.  He 
should  also  be  well  qualified  to  give  satisfaction  in  many  clerical 
positions  for  which  boys  are  in  great  demand.  Best  of  all,  however, 
he  should  be  stimulated  to  go  on  into  the  tenth  year  where  inter- 
mediate bookkeeping  can  be  given  in  preparation  for  advanced  work 
in  the  accounting  field. 

In  the  working  out  of  the  so-called  business  practice  "  sets,"  which 
should  be  merely  the  application  of  bookkeeping  principles  previ- 
ously taught,  excellent  results  can  be  obtained  without  the  aid  of  a 
text.  Recording  the  transaction  from  the  actual  invoice,  check,  note, 
draft,  or  order,  with  no  printed  directions,  is  far  more  business-like 
than  following  blindly  definite  printed  rules  of  procedure*  This 
method  gives  a  business-like  background,  and  forces  the  pupil  to  do 
his  own  thinking. 

S.  INTERMEDIATE  BOOKKEEPING:  TENTH  TBAB. 

This  course  should  continue  the  practice  and  drill  of  the  preced- 
ing year,  using  more  complex  forms,  columnar  books  of  original 
entry,  and  auxiliary  ledgers.  Trading  and  profit-and-loss  state^ 
ments  and  balance  sheets  in  more  elaborate  form  should  be  studied. 
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The  adaptation  of  the  simpler  forms  of  bookkeeping  to  the  more 
exacting  demands  of  larger  and  more  highly  specialized  business  may 
also  be  a  distinctive  feature. 

Partnership  and  corporate  forms  of  business  organization  should 
foe  illustrated.  Betail,  wholesale,  jobbing,  and  manufacturing  busi- 
nesses should  receive  attention  in  so  far  as  they  require  differentiation. 
The  kind  of  business  used  is  of  less  importance  than  the  character 
of  the  set  of  books  illustrated.  Special  entries,  adjustment  entries, 
and  correction  entries  belong  in  the  work  of  this  year. 

The  more  difficult  bookkeeping  involved  in  the  distribution  of 
profits  in  business  ventures  under  partnership  and  corporate  control 
should  receive  attention  in  this  year.  Problems,  short  exercises,  and 
other  drill  material  that  lend  themselves  to  class  instruction,  as  well 
as  connected  series  of  transactions,  are  of  vital  importance.  As  in 
elementary  bookkeeping  both  class  and  individual  instruction  should 
be  given  daily.  The  pupil  who  finishes  this  year's  work  should  have 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  practice  and  should.be  able 
to  assume  responsibility  in  connection  with  fairly  difficult  bookkeep- 
ing duties. 

4.  OFFICB  PBACnCEs  ELEVENTH  TEAS. 

Following  intermediate  bookkeeping  there  should  be  a  course  in 
office  practice  and  office  appliances.  All  pupils  who  expect  to  enter 
business  through  the  office,  as  bookkeeper,  general  clerical  worker,  or 
stenographer,  should  take  this  course.  Those  who  have  elected  short- 
hand and  typewriting  should  take  only  that  part  which  belongs  with 
stenographic  or  expert  typewriting  skill  as  a  preparation  for  the 
work  of  a  stenographer. 

Wherever  possible,  instruction  in  the  classroom  should  be  followed 
by  practice  in  the  office.  In  a  large  high  school  such  practice  may 
be  secured  within  the  school.  One  free  period  each  day  may  well 
be  devoted  to  this  work.  Extra  credit  should  be  given  for  all  such 
work  satisfactorily  completed.  In  one  high  school,  for  example,  the 
following  persons  in  the  school  iitilized  the  stenographic  and  clerical 
services  of  the  practice  students:  The  principal  has  a  student  each 
period  during  the  school  day  to  assist  the  regular  secretary;  the 
heads  of  the  following  departments  set  apart  one  period  each  day  for 
their  office  work  and  students  are  assigned  to  them  for  the  semester — 
English,  classical,  modern  language,  geography,  physics,  chemistry, 
and  commercial;  the  commercial  department  office  has  a  relay  of 
students  who  handle  all  kinds  of  work  bi'ought  in  by  any  of  the 
teachers  in  the  school ;  the  "  adviser  for  girls  "  has  a  student  office 
force,  as  does  the  man  who  performs  similar  work  for  boys ;  the  school 
registrar  has  student  clerical  help ;  the  school  bank  and  the  book  ex- 
change are  handled  by  office  practice  students ;  the  physical  training 
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departments,  for  both  boys  and  girls,  use  student  clerical  help.  About 
50  students  each  semester  thus  obtain  valuable  experience  in  office 
^work.  All  school  employers  are  required  to  report  to  the  commercial 
department  on  the  quality  and  character  of  the  work  done  so  that 
appropriate  credit,  not  exceeding  one  unit,  can  be  given. 

Since  bookkeeping  has  become  so  highly  sectionalized,  the  pupil 
should  not  only  get  an  idea  of  a  business  as  a  whole  by  making 
records  in  all  the  books,  but  should,  by  a  series  of  drills,  serve  in 
turn  as  cashier,  invoice  clerk,  billing  clerk,  petty  cashier,  etc.  Hav- 
ing gained  a  knowledge  of  a  bookkeeping  system  as  a  whole,  he  will 
be  able  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  principle  of  division  of 
labor  in  bookkeeping  work. 

In  addition  to  the  office  practice  work  in  the  school  much  outside 
part-time  work  can  be  foimd.  The  "  week  in  and  week  out "  arrange- 
ment provides  contact  with  business.  Begular  employment  for  office- 
practice  students  may  often  be  obtained  after  school,  on  occasional 
evenings,  and  on  Saturdays.  Many  clergymen  would  be  glad  to  get 
an  office  helper  for  a  few  hours  each  week.  Even  some  of  the  larger 
business  firms  are  glad  to  cooperate  in  this  matter.  They  can  be 
shown  that  by  so  doing  they  will  be  developing  excellent  material  for 
future  full-time  positions.  The  chamber  of  commerce  or  board  of 
trade  is  always  willing  to  take  available  part-time  workers.  In  the 
city  referred  to  above  the  board  of  education  uses  a  number  of  high- 
school  commercial  sftudents  on  a  part-time  basis. 

Credit  should  also  be  allowed  for  stmimer  work"  when  properly 
reported  upon  by  the  employer.  If  some  slight  remuneration  is  given 
for  this  outside  part-time  work  school  authorities  will  not  be  criti- 
cized for  what  might  be  misinterpreted  as  an  exploitation  of  student 
labor.  Assignments  during  school  time  should  not  be  paid  for  except 
bv  school  credit. 

The  .kind  of  practice  work  that  can  be  obtained  through  the  part- 
time  program  herein  suggested  will  be  sufficiently  diversified  to  in- 
sure its  educational  value.  The  school  work  will  take  on  new  mean- 
ing for  those  who  are  assuming  the  responsibilities  of  actual  office 
positions,  and  students  so  employed  will  make  many  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  schoolroom  assignments. 

OUTLINE. 

1.  Easiness  ethics  and  deportment 

2.  Meeting  caUer& 

3.  Handling  telephone  calls — ^in  and  out 

4.  Office  routine :  (a)  handling  mail — incoming  and  outgoing ;  (6)  lettering — 
ffilgns,  packages,  etc.;  (c)  billing — various  methods;  (d)  filing  and  indexing. 

5.  Office  reference  books:  (a)  dictionary;  (h)  telephone  directory;  (c)  dty 
directory;  <d)  itflcUQ  railway  guide;  (e)  commercial  rating  books;  (/)  postal 
information  guide;  (g)  trade  catalogs. 
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a  Office  appliances :  (m)  mimeograph;  (&)  adding  and  calculating  machines; 
(c)  dictating  machine  and  dictaphone;  (d)  slide  rule;  (e)  letterprcBs;  (/) 
check  protector  and  check  writer;  {g)  automatic  numbering  machine;  (fc)  mul- 
tl graph  and  other  duplicating  machines. 

7.  Proof  reading  and  printers'  corrections. 

8.  Shipping  goods — ^parcel  post,  express,  and  freight. 

9.  Legal  backing  sheets. 

10.  Rough  draft. 

11.  Economical  use  of  office  supplies. 

EQUIPMENT. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  purchase  all  the  machines  and  devices  sug- 
gested in  this  outline.  Many  of  them  can  be  obtained  on  loan  from 
the  local  offices  of  the  manufacturers,  and  others  can  be  explained  to 
the  class  from  pictures,  catalogs,  slides,  etc*  A  rather  complete 
filing  and  card-indexing  outfit  should  be  a  part  of  the  equipment 
of  every  commercial  department.  Students'  work  in  various  elates 
can  also  be  filed  by  the  office-practice  students  for  the  training  they 
will  get.  The  office  reference  books  are  all  easily  obtained.  The 
local  office  of  any  mercantile  agency  will  be  glad  to  furnish  a  com- 
mercial rating  book  of  a  previous  year  which  will  be  quite  as  valu- 
able as  the  current  issue.  Directories  and  guides  can  be  obtained 
gratis. 

MODEL  OFFICE. 

Where  the  kind  of  practice  work  referred  to  in  this  outline  can  be 
obtained,  the  model  office  may  not  be  necessary.  However,  if  part- 
time  work  in  or  out  of  the  school  can  not  be  obtained  the  model  office 
may  prove  valuable,  but  such  an  office,  if  provided,  should  be  used 
according  to  a  well  thought  out  plan.  Not  a  few  such  offices  appear 
to  be  for  show  only.  Equipment  for  such  an  office  costs  more  than 
can  be  justified  unless  it  is  to  be  used  daily  under  the  direction  of  a 
competent  instructor. 

CLASS  ORGANIZATION. 

In  the  shorthand,  typewriting,  and  bookkeeping  classes  office 
organization  rather  than  classroom  organization  should  prevail 
The  relation  of  employer  and  employee  instead  of  teacher 
and  pupil  should  be  set  up  at  the  outset  in  these  classes. 
The  finest  kind  of  results  may  be  obtained  from  the  use  of  the 
following  plan :  An  initial  salary  of  $5  a  week  is  arranged  for,  and 
increases  are  given  as  they  are  earned.  Salaries  are  paid  bi- 
weekly by  check  on  the  school  bank.  At  the  end  of  each  semester 
an  amount  earned  in  excess  of  the  minimum  of  $100  will  entitle  pupil 
to  extra  credit.  A  head  stenographer,  clei:k9  or  bookkeeper,  accord- 
ing to  the  subject,  is  appointed  as  soon  as  the  one  best  fitted  for  the 
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position  is  asceitained.  Assistants  are  added  as  other  students 
develop  unusual  ability.  Checking  papers,  filing,  taking  attendance, 
making  out  reports,  answering  the  school  telephone,  carrying  mes- 
sages, helping  the  student  who  is  failing,  preparing  and  posting  test 
results,  are  some  of  the  duties  that  may  be  safely  intrusted  to  the 
chief  clerk  and  his  assistants.  The  performance  of  such  detail  work 
by  pupils  releases  the  energy  of  the  teacher  for  teaching;  furnishes 
office  practice  for  a  large  number  of  students;  stimulates  to  greater 
effort;  establishes  a  class  connection  between  school  and  business; 
and  makes  it  obligatory  on  the  teacher  to  master  the  fundamentals 
of  the  efficiencj^  type  of  business  organization.  Conduct,  punctuality, 
initiative,  attitude  toward  work,  attention  to  details,  and  general 
dependability  are  some  of  the  qualifications  that  may  be  considered  in 
fixing  the  credit  that  each  pupil  is  to  receive. 

6.  ADVANCED  BOOKKEEPING:  TWELFTH  TEAB. 

For  those  students  who  plan  to  enter  business  through  the  book-  * 
keeping  channel,  and  those  who  expect  to  enter  the  accounting  field 
ultimately,  advanced  bookkeeping  should  be  offered  as  an  elective  in 
the  twelfth  year. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

1.  More  difficult  opening  entries  should  be  given. 

2.  Corporate  boolcs*  including  those  that  are  peculiar  to  this  form  of  business 
organization,  may  be  treated  more  thoroughly  than  could  be  done  in  the  tenth 
year  before  the  pupil  had  studied  the  coriwration  in  commercial  law  and 
economics. 

3.  Modem  cost  accounting  should  here  receive  the  attention  its  importance 
deserves. 

4.  More  difficult  balance  sheets  and  trading  and  profit  and  loss  statements 
may  be  presented.  Problems,  rather  than  "  sets,"  furnish  the  best  material  for 
this  work. 

5.  Card  record  systems  and  card  ledgers  should  receive  special  attention. 

6.  Loose-leaf  systems  may  be  studied  more  in  detail  in  this  advanced  course. 
.    7.  The  "  voucher  system  "  may  be  given  special  treatment. 

8.  Changing  from  single  to  double  entry  should  be  explained. 

9.  Accounting  problems  connected  with  the  distribution  of  profits  in  both 
partnership  and  corporate  forms  of  organization  should  be  given. 

10.  Depreciation,  reserve  accounts,  and  sinking  funds  are  important  topics 
for  a  twelfth  year  class. 

11.  Special  ledgers,  controlling  accounts,  analysis  of  accounts,  and  study  of 
their  relations  should  receive  attention. 

12.  Finally,  every  student  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  study  several 
representative  sets  of  books  used  by  local  firms  and  be  required  to  report  to  the 
class  Just  how  their  records  are  kept.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  visiting 
the  offices  of  the  firms  selected,  or  by  securing  facHslmile  pages  of  all  the  books 
used  in  each  set  to  be  studied,  and  preparing  them  for  convenient  use  in  the 
classroom.  This  analysis  will  go  far  toward  eliminating  what  might  be  termed 
'^ stage  fright"  when  a  student  is  sent  to  take  a  bookkeeping  position.    One 
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who  has  had  this  work  will  find  it  easy  to  interpret  any  set  of  books  in  the  light 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

The  topics  and  systems  here  suggested  should  not  be  treated  as 
exhaustively  as  in  an  advanced  accounting  course.  The  instruction 
should  be  adapted  to  the  class  and  nothing  should  be  attempted 
which  is  beyond  their  ready  comprehension. 

Such  a  course  as  is  here  outlined  will  reveal  and  develop  latent 
ability  along  accounting  lines;  stimulate  an  interest  in  the  larger 
problems  of  business;  give  the  boy  or  girl  the  necessary  confidence 
to  attack  the  work  of  his  first  position ;  hold  more  students  in  high 
school  for  the  twelfth  year;  and  render  more  effective  the  earlier 
bookkeeping  instruction. 

6.  TYPKW KITING:  NINTH  TEAR. 

Ability  to  operate  a  typewriter  will  increase  the  value  of  any  office 
worker,  but  a  high  degree  of  skill  should  be  attempted  only  for  those 
who  expect  to  become  stenographers  or  typists.  Habits  of  accuracy, 
neatness,  attention  to  details,  rapidity  of  motion,  can  be  stimulated 
through  typewriting  practice.  No  other  commercial  subject  appeals 
so  strongly  to  the  younger  pupils  and  through  the  interest  thus 
created  the  pupil  may  be  held  in  school  longer  and  thereby  secure 
more  thorough  preparation  for  business. 

The  committee  has  placed  typewriting  in  the  ninth  year  for  all 
students  and  recommends  that  this  plan  be  followed  wherever  the 
necessary  equipment  can  be  obtained.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  this  subject  be  taught  by  competent  teachers  who  are  permitted 
to  devote  the  same  amount  of  time  to  instruction  as  is  expected  of 
teachers  of  other  subjects.  Constant  supervision  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  is  necessary  to  obtain  good  results.  No  longer  is  it  consid- 
ered possible  for  pupils  to  acquire  typewriting  skill  from  unintelli- 
gent, unguided,  and  misdirected  practice.  Tangible  results  are  ex- 
pected of  the  typewriting  teacher,  and  a  high  type  of  pedagogical 
skill  is  necessary  to  secure  the  results  that  will  stand  the  test  of  the 
best  business  office. 

otnxiNS. 

1.  Careful  and  thorough  explanation  of  tlie  nature  of  the  subject 

2.  Discussion  of  tlie  importance  of  accuracy  at  the  outset 

8.  Presentation  of  proper  technique  including:  (a)  Position  of  the  machine; 
ib)  position  of  the  arms  in  their  relation  to  the  machine;  (c)  position  of  the 
wrists  and  hands;  (d)  method  of  deUvering  the  strokes;  (e)  use  of  finger 
movement ;  (/)  use  of  space  lever  and  proper  method  of  returning  carriage ;  ig) 
inserting  and  removing  paper;  (h)  operation  of  space  bar  and  shift  key. 

4.  Teaching  the  parts  of  the  machine  and  their  uses. 

5.  Development  of  the  keyboard  according  to  any  approved  method. 

6.  Use  of  all  the  labor-saving  devices. 
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7.  Instruction  in  letter  forms.  • 

8.  Practice  in  making  commonly  used  characters  which  are  not  on  the  key- 
board such  as  plus,  equality,  and  division  signs,  ditto  marks,  elc 

9.  Instruction  and  practice  in  the  care  of  the  machine. 

10.  Changing  the  ribbon. 

11.  Vertical  and  horizontal  rulings. 

12.  Addressing  envelopes. 

13.  Centering  tlties. 

14  Use  of  column  selector  in  paragraphing  and  making  lists  of  one  or  two 
columns. 

15.  Using  carbon  paper. 

16.  Writing  on  ruled  paper. 

17.  Sufficient  practice  in  typewriting  to  enable  the  pupil  to  write  at  the  rate 
of  25  words  a  minute. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

In  the  speed  test,  close  supervision  is  of  the  greatest  importance — 
standardized  matter  should  be  used,  the  letter  or  stroke  being  taken 
as  the  unit  of  measure.  For  the  25-word  rate  a  ten-minute  test  is 
recommended. 

** Acceleration  exercises"  are  used  by  many  successful  teachers. 
These  exercises  should  consist  of  memorized  words,  phrases,  and 
short  sentences.  "Ckmcentration  exercises,"  consisting  of  one  re- 
peated word,  are  also  valuable.  Correct  fingering  is  all  important  in 
the  early  work.  Absolute  accuracy  should  not  be  insisted  upon  at 
first. 

Keyboard  shields  are  recommended  by  some  excellent  teachers. 
Others  condemn  them.  Much  depends  on  the  teacher  and  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  class.  If  shields  make  it  easier  to  get  the  pupils  to 
write  by  touch  they  should  be  used  until  correct  habits  are  formed. 

The  importance  of  rhythm  in  typewriting  can  hardly  be  over- 
stated. Music  may  help.  It  has  been  used  successfully  by  many 
teachers  and  is  worth  a  trial  in  any  class  of  beginners.  Appropriate 
class  drill  should  be  given  every  day.  Dependence  on  "  individual 
instruction"  too  frequently  degenerates  into  ^^ individual  neglect." 
Another  means  of  keeping  the  class  together  and  at  the  same  time 
permitting  those  who  work  faster  and  more  accurately  to  get  addi-* 
tional  benefit  is  to  require  one  perfect  copy  of  each  lesson  and  two 
copies  that  may  contain  a  small  number  of  errors,  marking  all  pupils 
who  accomplish  this  minimum  75  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  Those  who 
turn  in  two  perfect  copies  and  one  with  errors  may  be  marked  81 
per  cent  to  89  per  cent.  Those  who  turn  in  three  perfect  copies  may 
be  marked  90  per  cent  to  100  per  cent.  By  this  method  much  of  the 
strain  is  removed  and  the  pupil  will  get  at  least  one  acceptable  paper 
completed  each  day  and  will  be  encouraged  by  the  thought  that  he  is 
making  progress.    By  requiring  the  completion  of  the  three  copies 
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he  will  write  the  exercise  through  to  the  end  at  least  three  times, 
while  he  might  write  it  through  but  once  if  only  one  perfect  copy  is 
required.  This  insures  practice  on  the  latter  part  of  the  lesson  as 
well  as  on  the  first  part. 

TBNTH  TEAS. 

The  speed  requirement  of  the  tenth  year  should  be  40  words  a 
minute.  A  ten-minute  speed  test  should  be  given  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  lessons  covered  this  year  should  include  the  following: 
1.  Legal  forms:  {a)  Articles  of  agreement,  (5)  power  of  attomej, 
(c)  bill  of  sale,  (d)  will,  (e)  complaint  and  answer;  2.  Schedule; 
3.  Billing;  4.  Telegrams;  5.  Tabulation;  6.  Use  of  backing  sheets; 
7.  Cutting  stencils;  8,  Use  of  two  or  three  color  ribbon;  9.  Card 
work ;  10.  Additional  practice  in  writing  letters. 

EIiBVENTH  TEAR. 

The  only  typewriting  th^t  will  be  required  this  year  will  be  done 
in  connection  with  the  office  practice  course  and  in  the  transcription 
of  the  shorthand  notes  written  from  dictation.  Through  the  office 
practice  an  opportunity  wiU  be  afforded  all  pupils  to  apply  in  the 
business  office  their  knowledge  of  and  skill  in  typewriting.  Only 
those  who  elect  to  become  stenographers  or  typists  should  use  the 
machine  regularly  this  year. 

TWELFTH  TEAR. 

Those  who  elect  the  secretarial  course  of  this  year  should  make  use 
of  their  typewriting  and  increase  their  skill. 

7.  SHORTHAND. 

Shorthand  may  be  learned  by  any  pupil  of  average  ability;  but 
more  than  ability  to  take  dictation  is  required  to  make  a  good 
stenographer.  Maturity,  judgment,  tact,  good  vocabulary,  command 
of  good  En^ish,  ability  to  spell,  punctuate,  divide  words  properly, 
and  to  paragraph  are  some  of  the  many  requisites*  Too  many  so- 
called  stenographers  are  failures  because  of  deficiency  in  one  or  more 
of  these  requisites.  Smaller  offices  often  require  workers  who  can 
combine  a  little  stenography  with  other  duties,  but  such  office  assist- 
ants are  not  properly  called  stenographers.  Enough  of  this  class  will 
always  be  available  while  the  demand  for  first-class  stenographers 
will  never  be  fully  met. 

This  conunittee  believes,  therefore,  that  shorthand  in  the  conamer- 
cial  curriculum  should  be  elective,  beginning  in  the  tenth  year,  and 
that  only  those  who  in  the  judgment  of  competent  authorities  are 
likely  to  succeed  in  stenographic  work  should  be  permitted  to  elect 
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it  as  a  major  subject.  There  are  so  many  good  office  and  store  posi- 
tions open  to  boys  and  girls  without  shorthand  training  that  to  deny 
ftiiy  group  the  privilege  of  taking  this  subject  is  no  hardship.  Voca- 
tional guidance  of  the  right  sort  makes  this  procedure  imperative. 

It  seems  best  to  offer  shorthand  as  an  elective  in  the  tenth  year,  so 
that  those  who  are  qualified  for  this  subject  and  interested  in  it  may 
not  be  easily  induced  to  leave  the  public  high  school  for  the  more 
direct  private  school  course.  This  plan  also  makes  it  possible  to 
devote  a  third  year  to  the  subject  wherever  a  secretarial  course  can 
be  offered  in  the  twelfth  year. 

TENTH  YEAR. 

For  the  tenth  year  the  following  suggestions  are  given: 

1.  Give  a  brief  historical  survey  of  the  subject 

2.  Explain  the  difference  between  the  various  light-Une  and  Pitmanic  sys- 
tems to  arouse  enthusiasm  for  and  confidence  in  the  system  being  studied. 

3.  Instruct  the  class  as  to  the  approved  tools  for  use  in  shorthand  work. 

4.  Develop  the  correct  method  of  writing,  or  technique. 

5.  Cover  the  principles  of  the  system. 

6.  Give  sufficient  practice  in  taking  dictation  to  enable  the  pupil  to  write 
from  dictation  at  the  rate  of  50  words  a  minute  for  10  minutes  and  accurately 
to  transcribe  his  notes. 

7.  Combine  dictation  with  the  study  of  the  principles  just  as  early  as  the 
system  in  use  will  permit. 

8.  Those  who  do  not  do  exceptionally  well  on  the  first  term's  work  should  re- 
peat it  or  drop  the  subject  to  avoid  failure  at  the  end  of  the  second  term,  wh^i 
repetition  of  this  term's  work  will  not  remedy  the  weakness  in  principles  cov- 
ered the  first  term.  So  vital  is  this  point  that  in  many  schools  a  mark  above 
the  passing  mark  is  required  as  a  condition  of  continuing  the  work  beyond  the 
first  term. 

9.  Get  and  use  all  the  supplementary  material  available  in  the  system 
adopted. 

10.  A  shorthand  magazine  will  prove  helpful  in  many  ways. 

ELEVENTH  YEAR. 

In  this  year  the  principles  should  be  reviewed  as  required;  speed 
should  be  developed  to  100  words  a  minute  on  solid  matter  of  average 
difficulty;  ability  to  transcribe  notes  at  a  good  rate  of  speed  with 
absolute  accuracy  should  be  secured;  the  proper  use  of  note  book  and 
other  details  connected  with  the  routine  of  the  stenographer's  work 
should  receive  attention.  If  inaccuracies  in  the  use  of  English  de- 
velop in  transcript  work,  the  shorthand  teacher  should  try  to 
strengthen  the  pupil  in  his  use  of  English  by  concrete  instruction 
and  drill.  Use  of  the  apostrophe,  punctuation,  paragraphing,  spell- 
ing, plural  forms,  capitalization,  and  syllabification  will  cause  most 
trouble,  and  the  shorthand  teacher  will  find  it  economy  of  time  to 
drill  on  these  phases  of  English.    This  can  not  be  left  entirely  to  the 
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English  department.  In  the  lon^  run,  time  will  be  saved  by  atten- 
tion to  this  drill  work. 

The  dictation  should  consist  of  new  and  practical  matter,  but  each 
day  a  portion  of  the  time  should  be  given  to  repetition  of  old  matter 
for  practice.  A  wide  range  of  material  must  be  selected.  It  is  be- 
lieved by  the  committee  that  a  speed  of  100  words  a  minute  on  new 
letters  and  solid  matter  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
average  business  office  at  the  outset,  and  that  as  the  dictation  of  the 
office  becomes  familiar  this  speed  will  be  materially  increased.  To 
strive  for  greater  speed  at  the  end  of  this  year  would  surely  tend  to 
lessen  the  amount  of  time  that  could  be  devoted  to  corrective  English, 
perfecting  the  notes,  etc. 

Carefully  edited  letters  should  be  used  for  dictation  so  that  the 
stereotyped  form  of  letter,  which  is  being  condemned  in  the  business 
English  class,  will  not  be  continually  dictated  in  the  shorthand 
department.  The  worn  out  and  meaningless  phrases  which  are  so 
often  used  by  business  men,  can  be  given  in  separate  drill  exercises 
if  it  seems  best  to  give  them  at  all. 

TWELFTH  TEAR. 

In  this  year  a  secretarial  course  may  be  offered  for  those  who  have 
special  aptitude  for  shorthand  work,  and  who  desire  to  fit  themselves 
for  the  highest  type  of  service  in  this  field.  Much  more  is  demanded 
of  a  private  secretary  than  of  a  stenographer.  For  this  reason  only 
those  who  possess  a  special  fitness  for  this  type  of  work  should  be 
permitted  to  take  it.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  fuD- 
fledged  secretaries  will  be  developed  in  the  high  school.  The  best  that 
can  be  done  is  to  train  exceptional  stenographers  who,  through  their 
stenographic  experience,  may  arrive  at  a  secretarial  status. 

OUTLINS. 

1.  Dictation  for  a  higher  speed — at  least  125  words  a  minute  on  unfamiliar 
matter. 

2.  Additional  transcription  worlc  to  increase  the  daily  output. 

3.  Special  civil  service  preparation  for  the  highest  type  of  stenographic  work 
in  the  civil  service  field,  city,  State  and  Federal. 

4.  Special  vocabulary  worlt  in  connection  with  the  mastery  of  the  reporting 
style  of  shorthand. 

5.  Instruction  in  office  organization,  equipment,  and  efficiency  methotls. 

6.  Business  ethics  and  tactful  handling  of  situations  that  arise  in  the  busi- 
ness office  need  serious  attention. 

7.  Development  of  initiative  and  the  habit  of  thinlcing  for  others. 

8.  AbUity  to  direct  a  stenographic  force  and  to  secure  the  maximum  efficiency 
from  each  worker. 

9.  Practice  in  dictating,  as  the  secretary  is  frequently  called  upon  to  dictate 
letters,  memoranda,  etc. 
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8.  BUSINESS  ORGANIZATIONS  TWELFTH  YEAR  OF  GENERAL  BUSINESS  AND  BOOK* 

KEEPING  CURRICULUM. 

Business  organizations  should  be  studied  at  first-hand.  Such  study 
is  superior  to  textbook  study.  Definiteness  of  organization  and 
graphic  representations  of  schemes  are  features  of  modem  business. 

OUTLmE. 

L  Wholefsale  houses  f  jreiieml  merchandise) : 

1.  Office. 

2.  Sales   department. 

3.  Merchandise  department 

4.  Credit 

5.  Territory. 

6.  Factory. 
IL  Retail  hons;es:  j 

1.  Merchandise  department. 

2.  Selling  and  service  department  j 

3.  Accounting  and  credit  department 

4.  Employment  department. 

5.  Advertising   department. 

6.  Educational  and  welfare  department 

7.  Retail-store  systems. 
III.  Banking  and  brokerage  organizations. 

IV.  Managing  corporations:  Public  utility;  electric  and  gas  service;  street 
railroads,  etc. 

V.  Railroad  organization. 
VI.  Specialty  store  organization:  Five  and  10  cent  stores;  trunk  and  bag 

shops;  optical  goods,  etc.  | 

VII.  Wholesale  staples:  Wool;  cotton;  leather. 

9.  ADVERTiaiNGi  TWELFTH  YEAR  OF  GENERAL  BUSINESS  AND  BOOKKEEPING 

CUREICULUli. 

OUTLINE. 

I.  Tlie  place  of  advertising  in  business. 
II.  Purpose  of  advertising. 

III.  Analysis  of  goods. 

IV.  Analysis  of  market 

V.  Advertising  methods:  1 

1.  General  periodicals. 

2.  Circulars,  catalogues^  sales  letters. 
S.  House  organs. 

4.  Novelties. 

5.  Educational  lectures,  demonstration,  moving  pictures  v 

6.  Display  of  goods.  ^ 

7.  Outdoor  advertising. 

8.  Dealers*  aids. 

VI.  Printing  tools:  r 

1.  Type. 

2.  Stereotype. 

3.  Halftone. 

4.  Electrotype.  ' 

5.  Two  and  three  color  process. 
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VI.  C.  Llthegrapli. 

7.  Etchings. 

8.  Woed  cute. 

VII.  Plaoning  a  camfoigiL. 

Till.  Measuriug  results.     (Each  student  ahould  study  and  report  on  the  ad- 
vertising of  a  particular  firm.) 

The  following  is  a  suggested  outline  for  the  teaching  of  advertising 
in  connection  with  English : 

OUTLINE. 

I.  The  laws  of  attention  applied  to  advertising: 

1.  Absence  of  counter  attractions. 

2.  Intensity  of  sensation. 

3.  Contrast. 

4.' Ease  of  oomprehensioa. 

5.  Repetition. 

6.  Emotional  appeal. 

II.  Appeals  to  senses  and  instincts  (talMng  points) : 

Taste,    hearing,    smell,    touch,    cleanliness,    protection,   luxury,   healdi, 
family,  love,  etc. 

III.  Association  of  ideas:  Slogans. 

IV.  Direct,  command. 
V.  Return  coupon. 

TI.  Classes  of  advertisements: 

1.  Arprunientative,  suggestive. 

2.  Classified,  display. 

X  Appeal**  to  different  classes. 

4.  Conversational. 

5.  Testimonial. 

VII.  The  English  of  adveriisemeai& 
VIII.  Numerous  prnctice  exercises  (n  tlie  writing  of  advertisementa 

10.  SALBSMANBHIP. 

oUTuns. 

Salesmanship: 

Punx)so  of  the  course. 
Definition. 

Classification:  Retail;  wholesale. 
Scope :  Everyone  has  something  to  sell. 
A  science :  Laws  and  principles  goineraiBg  the  work. 
An  art:  Ability  to  apply  the  laws  and  principles. 
Relation  to  advertising. 
The  business  of  selling: 

The  old  caveat  emptor  policy. 

The  modern  policy. 

"  Service  "  the  slogan  today. 

Selling  the  vital  force  in  business. 

Passing  of  the  apprenticeship  system: 

Reason  for  demand  for  sales  course. 
•*Big  business"  with  its  many  employees: 

Less  chance  to  catch  and  reflect  true  spirit  of  tlie  tesliiesg; 

Business  policy  supplied  through  aftlesawnshi^ 
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The  business  of  selling — Continued. 
Need  for  trained  salesmen. 
Opportunities  for  salesmen. 
Salesmen  vs.  order  takers. 
The  factors  in  a  sale:  Goods;  customer;  salesman. 
The  goods: 

History. 

Where  and  how  made. 

Supply  and  demand. 

Advantages. 

Benefits  derived  from.  , 

Qualities. 

Prices. 

C!onipetlng  goods.  ' 

Other  information  from — People  who  boy;  * 

Printed  literature;  I 

Employers,  or  their  agents. 

(Use  an  article  In  class  to  bring  out  selling  points.)  j 

The  customer: 

Who  may  be  customers.  * 

His  hobby ;  likes  and  dislikes,  etc.  i 

General  classes  of  people: 

The  common  traits  of  each  clacn. 

The  (Qfilciitty  of  chisstflcatioB  because  et  faidivldinUltT. 

The  customer's  side  of  the  "  fence." 

The  goods  and  the  customer's  needs. 

"  The  customer  Is  always  right." 

(Vote :  Mental  characteristics,  histtncts,  habits,  etc.,  taken  up  later.) 
The  «aleBiiian: 

Reasons  for  salesmen.  ' 

Salesmen  and  vending  machines. 

Importance  of  salesmen. 

Health  and  appearance. 

Rest  and  relaxation. 

Character  and  reputation* 

Ability  to  talk  well. 

Ability  to  listen  welL 

Knowledge  of  self. 

Self-control. 

Education. 
The  psychology  of  selling: 

Definition   (nontechnical). 

Use  of  psychology. 

The  mind  and  the  brain. 

The  brain  a  record. 

Structure  of  the  brain. 

Brain  Impressions. 

Exi)erlence  made  up  of  Impres^ASL 

Impressions  and  memory. 

Conditions  of  good  memory. 

Science  of  memorizing. 
Knowledge  of  human  nature  in  selling: 

Difference  in  individuals. 

The  different  tastes. 
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The  humau  iustincts: 
Definition. 
Enumeration. 
Use  in  selling. 
Instinct  developed  into  habit. 
Difference  between  instinct  and  habit. 
The  power  of  habit. 
Danger  of  breaking  up  business  habita 
Establishing  new  habits  with  new  goods. 
Imagination : 

Value  to  salesman. 

New  ideas  based  upon  old  ideas. 
Keasoning : 

Comparison  of  ideate. 

Necessary  to  successful  selling. 

Deductive. 

Inductive. 
Expression : 

Effect  on  the  countenance. 

Reveals  pleasure  or  displeasure. 
The  development  of  personality: 

Definition  of  personality. 

Result  of  right  thinking  and  living. 

Importance   of   suggestion — in   developing   personality;   in    Influendng 
people. 

Personality  depends  upon  positive  qualitie& 

Meaning  of  positive  qualities. 

A  few  positive  qualities:  Courtesy;  initiative;  sincerity;  enthusiasm; 
confidence;   loyalty;   analysis;   work.      (The   student  should  be  en- 
couraged to  increase  this  list) 
The  steps  in  a  sale: 

Attention ; 

Interest ; 

Desire ; 

Action. 
Getting  attention: 

The  approach. 

Forms  of  address. 

Value  of  "  Good  morning." 

Knowledge  of  customer's  name. 

Selling  points  of  the  goods. 

Positive  suggestions 

Making  favorable  impressions. 

Studying  the  prospect. 

Suggesting  rather  than  urging. 
Creating  interest: 

Transform  attention  into  interest. 

The  demonstration:  Manner;  length;  value. 
The  customer's  point  of  view : 

Through  customer's  questions. 
Customer  in  the  afllrmatlve  state  of  mind. 
Anticipating  objections. 
The  article  in  the  hands  of  the  customer. 
Api>eals  to  the  senses. 
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Building  up  desire: 

Interest  naturally  becomes  desire.  • 

The  instinct  of  possession  (ownership). 

Appeals  to  needs,  profit,  pleasure. 

Kinds  of  objections. 

Dislodging  objections:  Expressions  of  the  face  reveal  attitude  of  cmh 
tomer. 

Frankness  and  sympathy  necessary. 

The  price  of  the  article :  When  and  how  given. 

Reserve  talking  points. 
Impelling  action: 

The  close  of  sale  an  act  of  the  will :  Ending  of  conflict  of  ideas. 

The  sale  made  in  the  mind. 

Difficulty  of  determining  psychological  moment  for  closing  sale. 

Treatment  of  indecision. 

Suggesting  present  enjoyment,  profit,  pleasure. 

Overcoming  final  objections. 

Showing  the  customer  how  to  act :  By  clear,  concise  instructions. 
Impelling  action: 

Final  appeal  a  positive  suggestion :  Its  natural  result  in  action. 

APPENDIX. 

Sales  should  be  observed  and  reported  to  the  class  by  each  student. 

Demonstration  sales  should  be  given  before  the  class  by  each  member.  Criti- 
cism should  follow. 

The  problems  assigned  should  be  within  the  knowledge  of  the  student.  Let 
the  student  select  his  article  to  sell. 

A  salesmanship  score  card  may  be  used  in  criticising  a  sale. 

Business  organization  may  be  taught  with  salesmanship. 

11.  RETAlt.  SELUN6  AND  STORE  SERVICE.^ 

The  full  course  in  retail  selling  and  store  service  in  any  school 
should  include  the  maximum  offered  in  that  school  in  salesmanship 
and  merchandise  and  should  cover  a  two-year  period.  The  require- 
ments for  a  passing  grade  in  retail  selling  should  be  based  upon: 
1,  Classroom  work;  2,  Home  study;  3,  Store  practice. 

The  classroom  work  should  consist  of  recitations,  discussions,  also 
oral  and  written  reviews  as  outlined  in  the  following  course  of  study: 

RETAIL   SELLING  :    ELEVENTH    YEAR. 

Salesmanship, 

History  of  development  of  training  courses  in  retail  seUing. 
Explanation  of  part-time  courses  based  on  required  practice  work  in  stores. 
Store  system  including  the  sales  check.    Cash,  change,  and  C.  O.  D.  sales. 
Penmanship.    Legible  handwriting  on  sales,  checks,  and  other  records. 

^  Tbe  Federal  Board  for  VocatioDal  Education  ha»  issued  a  special  bulletin  on  this  type 
of  commercial  education.  Full  details  of  the  course  and  a  definite  plan  for  organizing 
such  a  course  are  giron  In  this  bulletin,  which  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  a  request 
for  BuUetin  No.  22  (Retail  Selling)  to  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
Wa£hington,  D.  C. 
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Arithmetic:  Drill  for  accuracy  and  si)eed  in  addition,  sulitxaictioB, 
cation,  fractions  and  percentage — drlM  lok  cwmting  ImxSl  ckni^.  measaring, 
making  budgets,  including  clothlD(g  and  Awd. 

Duties  and  responsibilities  of  varloiis  joflter  positioas^  Coshiei^  examiner, 
stock-marker,  messenger,  office  worker. 

(Kecei^te^  unpftckiiig,  sai  msecHSskg,' 

Care  of  stock. 

Store  directory. 

Business  ethics:  Persosni  appearsnoe,  dress,  irttitade.  inaancr,  tsharacter; 
rules  for  store  employees. 

English :  The  speaking  voice,  development  of  forceful  si>eecli,  clieloe  «!f  verds. 
vocabulary,  and  notebook  watiL. 

Spelling :  Customers*  names,  addresses,  toivm,  ij&t^reeta,  m^K^ltaadise.  nume^ 
Including  foneign  Jtsenns. 

Discussion  of  store  exi)eriences. 

Individual  conferences  regarding  prnpliis*  store  %vork,  tiaaed  «&  teacher's 
••  follow  up  "  work. 

Textiles  and  aon-testiles. 

Classification  of  textiles. 

Correlation  of  textiles  with:  Industrial  history;  current  events;  commercial 
geography;  civics;  economics. 

Producing  markets — ^buying  and  selling  of  textile  fibers  and  fabrics. 

Textiles — raw  materials  of  cotton  and  wool,  manufacturing  processes  of 
cotton  and  wool,  finished  products,  merchandise  made  from  fiiilsheil  pr<Kluctiw 

The  relation  of  a  study  of  textiles  to  work  of  a  sales  x)erson. 

Cloth  analysis — for  elements  affecting  style,  value,  quautit^%  and  price. 

Merchandise  study — style,  season,  and  cost 

Shipping  and  transportation  in  relation  to  costs  of  merchandise. 

Foreign  buying  ddfice« — i^arls,  Vieaiia,  Bert^  Itme. 

Knitting  and  knitted  goods. 

Jewelry. 

Tq^FB,  gamee. 

Patterns. 

Automobile  furnishings  and  accessories. 

Stationery. 

lUuTAIL   SELLING   ANB   SllOBE   AKRVICB:    TWEILFTH    T£AB. 

I.  SalesmansMp : 

1.  Store  organization,  with  requirements  of  each  position. 

2.  Store  system. 

8.  Store  directory. 

4.  English — choice  of  words,  forceful  speech,  speaking  voice. 

5.  Approocbiag  oastomers  and  ^arttog  sales. 

9.  Presenting  tlie  nMxrhaTidtee. 

7.  The  seiiing  points  of  laeriehaadiBe. 
S.  CoDclndiii^  the  sale. 

iO.  Wante  and  tts  controL 

11.  Arithmetic,  with  sales-slip  pracQce. 

12.  Ecouomics — labor  laws,  public  meetings,  woildng  ronflltlons,  lood, 

health,  recreation. 
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X.  Salesmanship — Contimied. 

13.  Ethics  of  business,  appearance,  and  aei)ortment  of  sales  people ;  char- 

acter analysis. 

14.  Advertising. 

15.  Lectures. 

16.  Store  ezperlencep  with  class  discussion;  also  indlTldual  conferences 

aftw  **Mlow  up." 

17.  Types  of  customers. 

18.  Demonstupte  sales  with  class  discussion,  bringing  out  the  following 

selling  points: 
{a)  Suggestion. 

(b)  Substitution. 

(c)  Knowledge  of  stock. 

((f)  Accuracy  In  giving  directions  and  taking  addresses. 
<e)  Service  to  all  customers  at  all  times. 
if)  Use  of  reserve  stock. 
iff)  Price  comparisona 
(h)  Sale  of  higher  priced  Bkerchamlise. 
(t)  Naming  amount  of  money  rec^ved  from  customers. 
(;')  Interest  In  customer  until  she  leaves  the  department 
{k)  Attitude  toward  gifts  and  tips. 
(l)  Interpretation  of  rules. 

(m)  Handling  of  special  orders,  call  slips,  and  pi'omlses. 
II.  Mercliandlse : 

1.  Textiles — raw  materials  of  silk,  linen,  jute,  sisaU  hemp,  etc. 

2.  By-products  of  textile  fibers. 

3.  Producing  and  manufacturing. 

4.  Correlation  of  textile  study  with:  Industrial  history;  Oommerdai 

geography;  Citizenship;  E^conomlcs;  Current  events. 

5.  Markets. 

6.  Shipping  and  transportation  of  silk,  linen,  ramie,  and  other  fibers. 

7.  Scientific  analysis  of  textile  ffl>er8. 

8.  Chemical  and  phyi^cal  teats  of  textile  fibers. 

9.  Collection  of  samples  of  silk,  linen,  etc.,  with  important  facts. 

10.  Mill  and  factory  visits,  also  museum. 

11.  Merchandise  made  from  fibers  studitnl,  gloves,  hosiery,  linens,  etc. 

12.  Ileady-to-wear  merchandise. 

13.  Notions  and  small  wares. 

14.  Household  furnishings. 

15.  Kitchen  ware,  china,  glass,  cutlery. 

16.  Laces,  machine  made  and  hand  made. 

17.  Metal  fibers  and  trimmings. 

18.  Lecture  on  merchandise  by  buyers. 

19.  Discussion  of  clippings  and  trade  papers  ami  magazines. 

20.  Relation  of  selling  to  advertising. 

21.  Color  and  design  as  applied  to  clothing,  house  furnishings,  window 

trimming,  and  display. 

22.  Standards  of  g(X)d  taste. 

23.  Hesponsibilitles  of  heads  ©f  stock,  salesperson  assistant  buyer ;  buyer 

and  merchandise  manager. 
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HOME    WORK    FOB    ELEVENTH    AND    TWELFTH    YEASS. 

1.  Assigned  home  reading. 

2.  Special  investigation  and  research. 

3.  Observation. 

4.  Ooilecting  and  mounting  samples  of  finished  products. 

5.  Collecting  articles  of  merchandise  or  of  any  interesting  material  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  merchandise. 

6.  Shopping  expeditions. 

T.  Study  of  advertising :  Newspaper,  magazine,  street  car,  window,  and  dis- 
play. 

8.  Advertisement  writing. 

9.  Interviews  with  employment  managers  and  other  similar  assignments. 

10.  Visits  to  mills,  factories,  and  museums. 

11.  Visits  to  shipping,  receiving  rooms,  ventilation  plants,  and  alteration 
rooms  of  large  store& 

12.  Papers  written  on  all  visits  and  assigned  topics. 

13.  Notebook  work  on  selling  notes,  also  merchandise  notes. 

14.  Compiling  material  and  writing  papers  on  assigned  merchandise  topics, 
such  as  dolls,  toys,  hosiery,  stationery,  children's  shoes,  etc. 

12.  COMMBBCIAL  LAW. 

Pupils  need  the  right  point  of  view  toward  the  economic  activitis 
of  society.  There  must  be  provision  somewhere  in  a  comniercial  cur- 
riculum for  explanation  and  discussion  of  the  services  rendered  a 
community  by  institutions  with  which  students  are  soon  to  be  con- 
nected in  an  humble  capacity.  Ignorance  regarding  business  institu- 
tions deprives  the  beginner  of  that  intelligence  which  ought  to  ani- 
mate him  and  which  the  community  should  require  before  it  offers 
him  opportunity  for  wider  usefuhxess. 

Commercial  students  should  be  informed  regarding  banks,  in- 
surance companies,  stock  exchanges  and  clearing  houses,  common 
carriere,  innkeepers,  commercial  agencies,  and  courts  of  law.  There 
is  so  much  in  this  field  that  we  must  adopt  and  hold  to  some  co- 
ordinating principle  in  order  to  escape  a  random  and  unorganized 
description  of  many  things.  The  most  satisfactory  underlying  and 
controlling  principle  is  the  law  of  contract. 

In  the  course  here  outlined  the  legal  principles  underlying  the 
contractual  relations  involved  in  sales,  loans,  interest  and  discount, 
credit,  deeds,  wills,  negotiable  paper,  employer's  liability,  legal- 
tender  money,  stocks,  and  bonds  are  studied  just  as  far  as  may  be 
necessary  to  rationalize  the  various  operations  involved  in  their  prac- 
tical execution ;  but  the  important  thing  is  to  explain,  first,  the  mean- 
ing of  these  things  and,  second,  the  point  of  contact;  all  we  should 
expect  of  commercial  law  is  a  point  of  view  and  a  limiting  principle. 

It  is  important  that  the  teacher  should  not  regard  the  subject  as 
an  end  in  itself  but  rather  as  an  explanation  of  business  conduct. 
There  will  then  be  many  ways  of  linking  the  subject  with  others  in 
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the  commercial  curriculum,  particularly  with  bookkeeping  which 
contains  records  of  a  large  number  of  transactions  that  need  ex- 
tended explanation.  To  supplement  the  instruction  in  bookkeeping 
by  direct  reference  to  problems  in  the  law  class  vitalizes  both 
subjects.  It  may  be  necessary  to  caution  against  a  too  great* reduc- 
tion of  place  and  function  of  law.  Teach  its  sanctity ;  appeal  to  its 
power;  show  its  historic  development  as  one  of  our  institutions; 
create  a  respect  for  its  inviolability  and  a  jealousy  for  its  honor; 
and  when  that  is  done,  trace  its  presence  underneath  our  common 
relationships. 

1.   LAW  AS  A  SOCIAL  FORCE. 

Before  attempting  the  study  of  specific  laws  it  will  be  necessary  to 
consider  the  broad  basis  of  law ;  its  need  in  the  social  and  economic 
scheme  of  things;  its  universality;  its  source  and  manner  of  en- 
forcement. The  outline  which  follows  deals  with  this  preview  of 
the  subject  and  should  be  studied  for  its  general  informational  value 
rather  than  for  its  technical  worth. 

OUTLINE. 

I.  Morality  and  legaUty  in  business: 

1.  Ethical  standards  higher  than  legal  standards. 

2.  Criminal  laws  unnecessary  for  the  restraint  of  the  upright 

3.  Difficulty  of  knowing  the  right  in  civil  matters. 

4.  The  necessity  for  civil  law. 
II.  Business  ethics: 

1.  Capitalization  of  service  and  good  will. 

2.  Qualities  of  character  that  make  for  success. 

3.  Jealousy  of  one's  reputation  (a)  by  individuals;  (6)  by  Institutions. 
III.  The  university  of  law : 

1.  Natural  law. 

2.  Man-made  law: 

(a)  Statute  law. 

(&)  English  common  law:  (1)  Its  growth;  (2)  its  transfer  to  the 
United  States. 
IV.  Law  in  the  United  States: 

1.  The  Constitution:   {a)  Federal  and  State  jurisdictions. 

2.  Law-umking  bodies:  (a)  Congress;  {h)  Legislatures. 

3.  Court.s. 

V.  The  manner  of  enforcing  law : 

1.  Power  of  Judicial  decrees. 

2.  Resources  of  a  sheriff. 

3.  Police  functions  of  a  State. 
VI.  Necessity  of  respect  for  law : 

1.  Contrast  anarchy. 

2.  Contrast  mob  rule  and  lynch  law. 

3.  Duty  of  a  minority  in  a  republic. 
VII.  Appeal  of  individuals  to  law : 

1.  For  protection  of  person  and  property. 

2.  To  settle  disputes,  particularly  over  contracts. 


2.  LSGAL  PSINCIFLSS  THAI?  QOVBSlf  AUa  BUSOiESA  I2>(THKe&l»ft. 

Societjr  requires  laws  for  ite  guidance  in  its  multiplicity  of  bn- 
nsas  dealings.  Practicalli^  all  economie  intercoucse  is  based  on  coor 
tractual*  relations.  In  part  2.  ot-  this  outline  tbe  more  technical  prin- 
ciples that  govecn  in  the  adjustment  of  business  matters  are  covered 
This  part  of  the  course  should  be  studied  with  extreme  thorou^bnesi, 
not  lor  the  purpose  of  enabling  one  to  act  a&  his^  owu  lawyer,  but 
rather  t>o  teach  one  how  so  to  conduct  his  affairs  a6  to  avoid  legal 
entanglements  and  to  make  intelligent  use  of  legal  talent  whas  the 
emergency  arises.  It  is  not  desirable  that  all  the  subtleties  of  these 
subjects  be  considered.  The  law  should  be  made  to  stand  out  as  a 
gnidepost  in  the  rough  business  road  over  which  the  papil  will  tra^tL 

OUTLINE. 

I.  Cor>tracts: 

1.  Illustrate  their  presence,  express  or  impUed,  in  aU  bustness  idaflaii- 

sMps. 

2.  Essentials  of  legal  contracts: 

(a)  Agreements. 

(5)  Competent  parties, 
(c)  Consideration. 

id)  Form, 
(e)  Freedom. 

3.  How  to  write  a  contract.     (Practice  trsnAng  eonttetct»  efr  slaQde  sub- 

jects, e.  g.,  employment.  > 

4.  How  contracts  come  to  an  end : 

(a)  By  performance. 

(6)  By  impossibility. 

(c)  By  breach. 

1.  Itemedies:  («)  Ma  court  of  law;  (&)  in  a  court  of  equity. 

(d)  By  bankruptcy : 

1.  A  remedy  for  creditors. 

2.  A  resource  for  debitors :  (a)  Ethics  of  voluntary  bmkmptcy. 
11.  Sales  of  goods: 

1.  Frwaesslen  >"&.  title. 

2.  Duties  of  the  buyer — of  the  sellec 

3.  Warranties. 

4.  Liens. 

5.  Sales  on  instsllraenl. 

6.  Sales  on  approval. 

7.  Terms. 

III.  Instruments  of  credit: 

1.  Checks. 

2.  Notes. 

3.  Drafts. 

4.  Liability  of  banks  for  payment 

5.  Liability  of  drawer  and  maker. 

6.  Indorsing. 

7.  Presentment  for  acceptance  and  payoMBt. 

8.  Protest  and  notice  of  protest 

9.  Defenses. 


GOUBSBS  VS-  TW&  COMIAEBCIAIi  €UBBI£!UI.UlyL  QBh 

liY^  Bailment:     . 

1*  For  benefit  aelely  of  tUe  leader. 

2.  For  benefit  solely  of  the  borrower. 

3.  For- benefit  of  botti  parties; 

(r13Iustra1fi  eadi>  case  and  show  the  reosonablenesft  of  tHe  varying^ 
ctegrees  of  liability  raqpil^ed:  hy  law.)» 
V.  Agency  (show  how  common  this  relationship  Is) : 

1.  Power  of  attorney. 

2.  Proxies. 

3^.  Duties  of  principar  and"  agent. 

4.  Liabilities  of  prliiciipal  and  agent. 
Vr.  Bhipibyer's  liability : 

1.  Compensation  laws. 

2.  Statutory  requirements. 

3.  Employer's  liability  insarance. 

4;  "  Safety  first." 
TEE  Partnershipe^: 

1.  Partnership  agreements:    (a)    Sharhis  profits;    (bi)    investnieots   of 

money  and  tlma 

2.  Kinds  of  partners. 

3(  High  (Degree  of  good  fiiitli  required. 

4.  Liability  of  partners. 
5<  Rl^s  m  pftrtneraHipa 

vnr.  Corperatl^n^r 

1.  Methods  of  incorporation. 

2.  Stockholders:    (a)    Shares    (par  value);    (h)    annual  meeting;    (c) 

transfer  of  stock;  (<?>  effect  of  death  of  stockholder; 

3.  Officers  and  directors. 

4;  Methods  of  taxation  by  States.. 
5f.  Public  service  corporations^ 
IX.  Ownership  of  real  estate : 

1.  Definition  of  real  estate. 

2.  Fixtures. 

3.  How  real  estate  is  acquired. 

4.  Mortgages. 

5.  Renting. 

X.  The  law  of  Inheritance: 

(This  Is  not  to  be  studied  as  a  feature  of  business  activit3%  but  fior  aid 
in  time  of  individual  need,  which  is  likely  to  come  upon  tiie  death  of 
parents.) 

1.  In  case  a  will  Is  made :  Duties  o£  eisectitorsk 

2.  In  case  no  will  Is  made:  Appointment  of  administrator. 

3.  Who  are  heirs :  Statutory  definition. 

4.  Courtesy  and  dower. 

3.    QUAei-EUBLiC    ORGANIZATIONS. 

One  may  or  may  not  deal  with  the  ordinary  business  concern,  but 
ihere  is  a  type  of  business  organization  known  as  "quasi-public," 
with  which  all  civilized  people  must  have  more  or  less  to  db,  and 
whose  business  is,  therefore,  more  or  less  circumscribed  by  the  law 
whence  it  originates. 
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For  protective  purposes  it  is  liiglily  important  that  pnpils  under- 
stand in  a  general  way  at  least  their  rights  and  obligations  in  dealing 
with  these  special  kinds  of  business  organizations.  In  part  3  this 
type  of  business  is  given  such  attention  as  its  importance  requires. 
Like  part  1,  it  deals  with  general  informational  matter  and  should  be 
treated  accordingly. 

I.  Railroads. 

1.  Duties  of  common  carriers:  (a)  To  carry  for  all  alike;  (&)  to  pay  fxs 

damage  done;  (c)  to  charge  reasonable  rates. 

2.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.     (Explain  its  history,  its  com- 

position, its  Jurisdiction,  briefly.) 

3.  Problem  of  equitable  rates:   (a)  Long  haul  r.  short  haul;  (b)  dif- 

ferentials; (c)  private  car  contracts. 

4.  Receiving  goods:  (a)  Bills  of  lading;  (5)  freight  receipts;  way  bill& 
(It  is  possible  to  obtain  illustrative  forms  from  express  companies^ 

sliippers,  railroads,  etc.) 

5.  Delivery  of  go6ds:  (a)  Notice  to  consignee;  (&)  meaning  of  "demur- 

rage";  (c)  liability  for  detention. 

6.  Duties  to  passengers:    (c)   To  carry  all  who  apply;    (&)   to  carry 

their  baggage;  (c)  to  carry  safely. 

7.  Rules  for  conduct  in  shipping  freight:    (a)   Regarding  packing  and 

addressing;    (&)    regarding  declaration   of  contents;    (c)    regard- 
ing claim£H-how  made. 
II.  Express  companies: 

1.  Their  relation  to  i-ail roads. 

2.  Their  banking  service. 

3.  Rules  in  conduct  in   shipping  by  express:    (a)    Regarding  sendioe 

"C.   O.   D."   and   "CJollect";    (h)    regarding   declaration  of  coa- 
tents;  (e)  regarding  receipt  of  packages. 

III.  Insurance: 

1.  Tlie  theory — distribution  of  losses:  Not  gambling  on  uncertain  events. 

2.  Kinds  of  insurance. 

3.  Contract  requires  the  highest  good  faith. 

4.  Reinsurance. 

IV.  Hotels: 

1.  Duties  of  the  landlord. 

2.  Duties  of  the  guest 

3.  Historic  reason  for  severity  of  law. 
V.  Bonding  and  title  gaurantee  companies: 

1.  Positions  that  require  bonds. 

2.  How  to  secure  a  bond. 

3.  The  law  of  guaranty. 

VI.  Business  operating  under  special  law  of  bailment: 

1.  Pawnbrokers  (a)  Statutory  provisions;  (b)  title  to  loans. 


PART  III.— CONCLUSION. 

A  word  or  two  should  be  added  by  way  of  conclusion  to  the  cur- 
riculum and  the  detailed  suggestions  above  presented.  It  is  quite 
obvious  that  the  success  of  such  an  educational  program  as  is  out- 
lined will  depend  on  the  efficiency  of  teachers.  The  preparation  of 
teachers  for  commercial  curriculums  is  at  present  an  acute  problem 
which  should  receive  the  earnest  attention  of  all  who  wish  to  raise 
these  curriculums  to  a  higher  level  of  educational  accomplishment. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  example  set  by  at  least  three  normal  schools 
in  offering  courses  for  the  training  of  commercial  teachers  will  be 
more  generally  followed.  Might  it  not  be  well  for  one  normal 
school  in  each  State  to  be  assigned  the  task  of  developing  specialized 
instruction  for  commercial  teachers?  Then,  too,  may  the  country 
not  look  to  the  schools  of  education  for  courses  which  will  prepare 
commercial  teachers?  The  higher  schools  of  commerce,  similarly, 
would  be  rendering  a  conspicuous  service  to  the  branch  of  educa- 
tion which  they  represent  by  offering  one  or  more  courses,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  would  be  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  commercial 
studies.  Such  policies  would  create  an  entirely  new  outlook  for 
commercial  education. 

Xot  only  should  there  be  regular  courses  in  term  time  for  the 
training  of  commercial  teachers,  but  there  is  great  need  for  summer 
courses  to  the  same  end  in  colleges,  universities,  schools  of  education, 
and  normal  schools.  Such  instruction  would  be  of  great  service  in 
raising  the  educational  standard  of  teachers  already  at  work.  A 
few  of  the  institutions  mentioned  have  given  scattering  courses  of 
the  sort  indicated,  pointing  to  the  possibilities  in  this  direction.  It 
is  the  hope  of  the  committee  that  an  increased  number  of  such  courses 
will  be  furnished  in  the  future. 

The  too  prevalent  idea  that  commercial  courses  are  something 
cheap,  either  in  the  cost  of  maintaining  them  or  in  the  product  they 
turn  out,  should  be  disavowed.  Commercial  education  has  long  been 
considered  a  cheap  method  of  "  routing "  boys  and  girls  through  a 
high  school.  To  give  commercial  instruction  satisfactorily  will  prob- 
ably cost  more  than  to  give  academic  courses,  because  the  instruments 
for  training  and  the  practical  work  are  more  expensive. 
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It  is  the  belief  of  the  committee,  born  not  onlj^  of  a  study  of  the 
problem,  but  confirmed  by  observation  and  experience,  that  com- 
mercial education  rightly  understood  offers  an  opportunity  to  give 
a  sound  training  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  and  to  equip  young 
people  so  that  they  may  find  a  point  of  contact  and  begin  their  life 
work  with  a  fair  prospect  of  a  useful  career.  The  committee  believes 
that  such  an  ideal  is  possible  of  realization  and  this  report  has  been 
prepared  and  is  submitted  in  the  hope  of  contributing  toward  that 
desirable  end. 


APPBNKX. 

SUGSBSTEiy  QirBST£ONNJkJB& 

1.  Name  of   concern   ^i    Address  .    BusinesB   in  wMch.  engaged 


2.  N^unber  of  ^ployees  in  clerieal  peslUons . 

3..  Number  of  new  clerical  employeesi  engaged  in  last  12.  montbs ^ 

4.  Range  of  age  at  which  these  employees  are  taken  on . 

5*  Haw  many  of  tiie  above  were  graduateit  of  public  hlfilL  sebools? .    Of 

private  aclioo4»?  ..    Of   busitkese  coUeges?  .    Of   grammar 

schools? . 

6.  Is  it  tlie  rule  to  promote  persons  who  enter  service  in  subordinate  posi- 

tions?   . 

7.  Does  the  concern  maintain  a  school  of  instruction  or  supervise  the  education 

of  its  younger  employees?  . 

8.  Does  the  concern  stimulate  employees  to  attend  continuation  schools  in  eve- 

nings or  at  other  times?  .     (N.  B. — By  *'  continuation  school "  is 

meant  any  school  in  which  a  person  continues  education  while  remaining 
at  employment.) 

9.  Does  the  concern  give  time  off  from  working  hours  ho  that  employees  over 

16  years  of  age  can  attend  schools? . 

10.  Is  any  attempt  made  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  schools  which  employees 

attend  and  to  learn  of  employees'  progress? . 

11.  What  tangible  encouragement  is  given  employees  above  16  years  of  age  to 

attend  continuation  schools? .     (e.  g.)  Is  tuition  paid  in  whole  or 

in  part?  .    Is  promotion  open  to  those  who  satisfactorily  com- 
plete instruction  in  continuation  schools?  . 

12.  Is  the  instruction  of  continuation  schools  of  real  service  to  those  in  em- 

ployment?   . 

13.  Are  employees  satisfactorily  trained  as  they  come  to  service:  (a)  In  spell- 

ing?   .   (6)  In  penmanship?  .   (c)   In  the  ability  to  write  a 

letter  in  correct  and  clear  English?  .   (c?)   In  ability  to  perform 

fundamental   operations   in   arithmetic   with   accuracy    and    reasonable 

speed? .     (/)  In  ability  to  operate  a  typewriter?  .     (g)  In 

the  capacity  to  take  and  transcribe  dictation?  .     {h)   In  general 

intelligence  and  knowledge  of  present  day  affairs?  .     (i)   In  the 

capacity  to  understand  and  carry  out  directions? . 

14.  In  your  opinion,  do  schools  giving  commercial  training  overemphasize  the 

place  of  bookkeeping  in  instruction? . 


15.  Do  the  schools  teach  bookkeeping  which  is  not  useful? . 

16.  To  what  extent  are  dictating  machines  lessening  the  necessity  for  young 

people  to  be  trained  in  stenography? . 
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17.  Do  you  regard  it  as  desirable  that  those  being  given  oommercial  trainiig 
shall  have  instruction  in:  (a)  Salesmanship? ^.  (6)  BasinesB  or- 
ganization and  procedure? .    (c)  Welfare  work  and  store  serrleet 

.     (d)  OflSce  appliances,  machines,  etc.? .    (e)  What  odier 


subject  or  subjects  would  you  suggest  for  training? 


18.  Where  would  you  suggest  that  an  Increased  emphasis  be  placed  in  flie 

training  of  those  who  are  to  come  into  your  employ?:   (a)   For  yooae 
men? .     (6)  For  young  women? . 

19.  How  important  is  it  that  messengers  and  Junior  helpers  about  an  office  be 

trained  to  operate  a  typewriter? . 


20.  Are  clerical  employees  interested  in  their  work? . 

21.  Are  clerical  employees  more  interested  or  less  interested  in  their  work  tliaa 

are  other  employees? . 

22.  Are  clerical  employees  loyal  to  their  employers? . 


23.  In  your  opinion,  is  more  prolonged  and  more  highly  specialized  prellmiiiaif 

training  desirable  for  those  whom  you  are  taking  into  positions? . 

24.  What  further  suggestions  will  you  make  looking  to  higher  efficiency  oi 

clerical  employees? . 

Note. — If,  for  any  reason,  you  can  not,  or  do  not  wish  to,  answer  all  of  tto 
above  questions,  kindly  answer  in  part  and  return  the  questionnaire. 
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